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lit  i._ CONSCEBHCE  IN  THE  COUNTING  BOOM  : OB  THE  TBUE  INTEBEST8 
OF  THB  MEBCHANT. 

"My  brethren,  this  to  n enr  to  bo  forgotten,  that  our  New  England  to  originally  a plantation  of 
Mdigwn,  and  not  a plantation  of  Trade.  Let  merchants  and  such  as  are  making  cent  per  cent  remem- 
ber this.  Let  others  who  have  come  orer  since  at  sereral  times,  remember  this,  that  worldly  gain 
vm  not  the  end  and  design  of  the  people  of  New  England,  bat  Religion.  And  if  any  man  among 
m make  Religion  as  twelve,  and  the  world  as  tkirUen,  let  such  an  one  know  he  hath  neither  the 
t&a  of  a true  New  nor  yet  of  a sincere  Christian.”— John  Higgineen  et  Selen.  IOCS. 

It  is  claimed  in  onr  title  that  “the  true  interests”  6f  the  Mkrohamt 
forms  the  subject  of  this  article ; but  to  define  what  those  true  interests  are, 
must  be  left  to  the  essayist  He  must  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  interests  he 
urges.  The  interests  of  the  merchant  are  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  his 
money ; but  every  merchant  was  a Man  before  he  was  a Merchant,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Man  must  rank  first.  The  changes  of  life  or  death  may  at 
sny  moment  remove  his  riches  from  the  merchant  or  the  merchant  from  his 
riches ; but  the  union  between  the  man  and  his  virtue  is  one  which  God 
hath  joined,  and  none  may  put  asunder. 

There  are  practical  interests  of  the  merchant  on  which  I have  no  advice  to 
offer;  instruction  in  these  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  But  inside  of  every 
Merchant  there  is  a Man,  and  to  that  Man,  modified  as  he  may  be  by  the 
habits,  and  pursuits  of  his  avocation — to  him  and  his  interests  I 
write.  The  ancient  philosopher  thanked  God  for  his  wealth ; and  when  his 
property  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  shipwreck,  he  thanked  God  (it  is  record- 
ed) yet  more,  because  he  had  been  taught  the  wisdom  which  left  him  as  well 
off  as  he  was  before.  It  is  this  wisdom  alone  of  which  I can  attempt  to 
treat;  nor  can  you  wisely  disregard  this.  For  the  end  of  life,  as  even  you 
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Conscience  in  the  Counting  Boom : 

must  allow,  is  not  money,  but  happiness  and  usefulness : and  if  I could 
teach  you  to  extract  as  much  of  these  from  fifty  dollars  as  you  otherwise 
could  from  five  hundred,  I should  plainly  rival  the  most  brilliant  California 
investment,  and  offer  to  your  interests  a solid  advantage.  “ The  only  book  a 
business  man  needs,”  said  one  of  this  class  once  to  me,  in  a public  library, 
“is  a book  to  transform  a poor  man  into  a rich  one.”  44  That  is  the  office  of 
all  good  books,  I replied,  and  many  there  are  which  have  done  it.  I do  not 
now  mean  that  by  books  you  may  learn  new  maxims  of  finance  or  new  facts 
in  Commerce : though  that  is  true.  For  who  knows  how  long  ago  the 
mines  of  California  might  have  become  a familiar  fact  in  the  world’s  traffic, 
had  men  been  more  attentive  to  the  hints  and  surmises  which  are  now 
found  to  have  passed  unnoticed  in  old  geographies  and  voyages  ? But  it  is 
not  this  I mean.  For  what  will  be  the  end  of  your  California  speculations  ? 
Perhaps,  when  all  is  done,  a hundred  dollars’  balance — perhaps  for  you, 
perhaps  against  you — so  closely  are  the  scales  adjusted  in  the  end.  But 
what  are  a hundred  dollars  to  a new  thought,  a new  aspiration,  a new 
aspect  of  life  and  society,  a new  principle  of  faith  and  peace  in  the  soul  t 
And  yet  you,  who  devote  hours  and  days  and  weeks  to  the  hundred  dollars, 
Would  grudge  an  hour  to  the  book  whose  suggestions  and  thoughts  might 
make  you  a rich  man  for  ever ; richer  at  least  for  ever,  in  your  garret,  than 
the  wretched  millionaire  whose  palace  towers  above,  and  has  hitherto  kept 
off  every  ray  of  sunlight  from  your  dwelling  and  your  heart. 

44  We  cannot  give  all  this  populace  bread”  said  Guizot,  in  his  better  days 
'in  the  French  Assembly, 44  and  if  we  could,  it  might  only  make  them  thrift- 
less and  dependent,  and  so  prove  their  ruin.  Let  us  give  them  Truth , for 
this  alone  they  cannot  waste  or  abuse.” 

I shall  seek  to  write  for  the  Interests  of  the  Business  Man  by  writing  for 
him  the  Truth . 

I wish  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  Business  Man, — I.  In  regard  to  his 
Position ; II.  In  regard  to  his  Dangers ; III.  In  regard  to  his  Opportu- 
nities. 

I.  The  INsition  of  the  Business  Man;  comprising  his  Object , which  is 
Wealth  ; auJ\  his  Means , which  is  Commerce . 

1.  The  professed  object  of  the  Business  Man,  as  such,  is  Wealth.  “The 
American  people,”  says  a French  satirist, 44  educate  their  children  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  Money.”  The  sarcasm  seems  at  first  Bevere  as 
was  ever  uttered.  But  let  us  look  at  it  more  closely. 

What  is  Money  ? From  the  time  when  the  accumulation  of  wealth  first 
became  a desire  of  man,  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  the  love  of  gold 
and  silver  for  their  own  sakes.  Selkirk  spurned  the  lump  of  silver  from 
beneath  his  feet;  king  Midas  found  the  “golden  touch”  a curse  and  not  a 
blessing.  It  is  only  representative  value.  As  bank-notes  only  represent 
gold,  so  gold  again  but  represents  wealth;  wealth  means  only  the  conveni- 
ences of  life . 

It  means  first  the  physical  conveniences  of  life.  How  little  do  the  needs 
of  man  require  : meat,  tire,  and  clothes.  What  more  ? Meat,  clothes,  and 
fire.  But  to  be  supplied  with  these  is  to  possess  substantial  wealth : and 
who  shall  fix  the  limit  of  adequate  supply  ? Ihe  Irishman  in  his  bogs  has 
potatoes,  turf,  and  a dreadnaught  jacket ; are  these  to  be  the  acme  of 
human  demand  ? No  philosopher  has  ever  reduced  himself  to  a minimum 
of  physical  convenience.  Diogenes  invested  capital  in  a tub,  which  might 
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have  been  “ sold  for  many  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor.”  No  one  who 
has  ever  eaten  Shaker  bread  and  butter  will  regard  that  ascetic  race  as 
types  of  self- mortification.  Dirt  and  rags  are  economical,  but  who  adheres 
to  dirt  and  rags  on  principle?  A large  emigrant  family  will  thrive  on  a 
shilling  a day;  but  what  philanthropist  conforms  his  household  to  that  of 
Barney  O’Brien  ? Yet  beyond  this  minimum  all  is  debateable  land,  and  the 
repudiation  of  wealth,  as  not  a legitimate  object,  evidently  repudiates  it  all. 

Again,  wealth  means  the  higher  conveniences  of  life ; schools,  books,  art* 
travel,  social  intercourse.  The  more  of  these  any  one  has,  the  more  of  life. 
To  those  who  never  dreamed  of  them  they  appear  superfluities,  but  to  those 
who  have  them  their  sacrifice  is  a sacrifice  of  so  much  of  existence.  The 
remark  attributed  to  a Boston  fop,  “ that  he  could  spare  the  necessaries  of 
life,  but  could  not  do  without  the  luxuries,”  becomes  altogether  rational  and 
discreet,  if  these  be  luxuries.  I can  better  afford  to  be  cold  and  hungry 
than  never  to  have  read  Shakspeare  or  seen  Niagara.  I know  a young 
man  in  a great  city  who,  when  reduced  to  his  last  dollar  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  widowed  mother,  spent  that  dollar  in  the  purchase  of  Spen- 
ser’s Faerie  Queene ; — and  both  lived  to  declare  that  they  did  not  repent  of 
their  bargain. 

Wealth  is  the  effort  of  a man  to  enlarge  his  means  and  appliances;  to 
obtain  new  instruments  of  labor  and  culture.  As  such  it  is  desirable;  it  is 
a new  set  of  limbs  and  muscles,  and  new  fibers  to  the  brain.  But  the  new 
muscles  and  brain,  like  the  old,  must  be  trained  to  exist  not  only  without 
interference  with  those  of  others,  but  for  direct  co-operation  with  them. 
Doubtless  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  simplest  pursuit  of  the 
humblest  wealth  becomes  bitter  competition  and  selfishness;  and  so  the 
simple  effort  to  breathe  became  selfishness  and  competition  in  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta ; yet  the  faculty  of  respiration  carries  in  it  no  essential 
sin,  and  neither  does  the  faculty  of  accumulation.  Wealth  is  admirable  or 
base,  like  all  other  acquired  faculties,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
gained  and  used.  Let  a man’s  whole  life  be  selfish  and  exclusive,  and  his 
wealth,  as  a part  of  it,  becomes  so  likewise;  let  a man’s  life  be  given  to  uni- 
versal eods,and  this  and  all  his  faculties  are  beneficent  and  excellent. 

A modem  social  philosopher  has  said,  and  said  (in  a sense)  truly,  that 
“wealth  is  as  necessary  to  the  maturity  of  human  faculties  as  sunshine  to 
the  ripening  of  a peach but  God  sends  shower  to  the  fruit  as  well  as  sun- 
shine, and  blesses  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity.  Experience  shows  that 
warm  houses  and  soft  clothing  may  give  delicacy  and  grace  and  symmetry* 
but  the  lumberer’s  hut  and  the  icy  toil  of  the  fisherman  educate  a certain 
gnarled  and  uugraceful  vigor,  notwithstanding, — and  for  these  also  there  is 
something  to  be  said. 

I have  talked  with  a man  owning  one  half  a railroad,  but  I did  not  find 
him  appearing  stronger  or  wiser  or  happier  than  I;  no  more  “well  off;” 
perhaps  less  so ; he  at  least  was  chiefly  anxious  to  get  richer,  while  I was 
not  There  he  stood  beside  his  railroad ; the  iron  lines  stretched  away  over 
the  soil,  but  there  was  no  iron  in  his  moral  purposes ; the  steam  of  his 
engines  rose  up  to  heaven,  but  guided  no  aspirations  of  his  thither;  all  hia 
locomotives  had  not  availed  to  take  him  to  the  city  of  God  any  faster;  in 
that  direction  the  race  was  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 

Wealth  however  is  one  thing;  individual  exclusive  wealth  quite  another. 
A community  may  be  rich  (as  the  Shakers)  and  yet  lack  individual — have 
no  private  possession.  This  does  not  affect  the  utilities  of  wealth,  except  in 
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detail.  But  without  wealth  somewhere  the  whole  community  suffers.  With- 
out wealth,  the  facilities  of  existence  are  restricted.  Without  wealth  there 
is  no  science,  nor  art,  nor  literature.  True,  it  is  a dawning  of  science  when 
the  wandering  Indian  tracks  his  course  by  the  North  Star.  Yet  without 
nourishing  food  the  wanderer  in  time  grows  weak  and  his  eye  faint  and 
dim;  but  food  is  wealth,  and  the  bow  or  gun  which  obtains  it  is  also 
wealth.  True,  it  is  literature  when  the  roving  Arab  tells  his  legends 
beneath  the  tent  or  by  the  camp-fire.  But  tent  and  camp-fire  are  also 
wealth. 

There  needs  to  be  wealth  somewhere , then,  for  science,  for  literature,  for 
art  Beyond  this  it  is  a mere  question  of  distribution.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  wealth  of  art  was  unrivaled,  yet  among  the  Greeks  there  was  almost  no 
private  ownership  of  art;  the  wonderful  works  were  consecrated  in  the 
temples,  and  as  available  to  ti  e humblest  as  to  tho  richest.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  utmost  demand 
of  any  Socialist  or  Communist  seems  to  be  only  for  some  plan  of  extending 
to  other  wealth  a similar  universality  of  use.  When  Proudhon  declares 
property  to  be  theft,  he  apparently  only  wishes  to  denounce  the  theory  that 
man  liveth  to  himself,  and  that  any  faculty  or  possession  is  more  than  trust 
— property  to  be  held  for  the  good  of  all. 

Yet  wealth,  however  it  be  obtained  or  distributed,  brings  with  it  certain 
influences  and  characteristics  whose  essential  nature  is  invariable.  And  the 
best  of  all  its  definitions  is  perhaps  that  subtle  one  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  de- 
clares that  “ riches  are  to  virtue  what  baggage  is  to  an  army,  (the  Roman 
word  is  better,  impedimenta ;)  since  it  cannot  be  spared  or  left  behind, 
while  it  sorely  hindereth  the  march.” 

2.  Let  us  consider  next  the  Means  employed  by  the  Business  Man, 
namely,  Commerce . 

The  place  of  Commerce  in  the  universe  is  to  facilitate  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth.  These  functions  are  both  legitimate  and  important. 
Commerce  is  indispensable  to  them,  save  in  the  infancy  of  society,  and  the 
institution  of  Trading  as  a vocation  is  an  early  step  in  the  division  of  labor. 
The  mercantile  class  can  no  better  be  spared  by  the  community  than  the 
farmer  or  the  carpenter.  True,  every  man  might  transact  his  own  ex- 
changes ; but  so  he  might  raise  his  own  grain  or  build  his  own  house,  with 
no  more  inconvenience  to  himself; — that  is  to  say,  with  a great  deal.  To 
deny  the  productiveness  of  the  mercantile  class  is  a precision  of  speech 
which  defeats  itself.  It  is  not  true,  as  Cicero  said,  that  the  merchant <(  can 
only  gain  by  some  trick ;”  it  is  not  true  that  the  gain  of  one  merchant  is 
necessarily  another’s  loss ; this  is  not  true  in  any  legitimate  traffic.  For  it 
is  plain  that  the  discovery  of  any  new  branch  oi  Commerce  is  a gain  to  one 
or  many,  and  no  loss  to  any — a net  gain,  consequently,  to  the  community. 
The  merchant  does  not  literally  and  directly  create  any  article,  but  he  cre- 
ates its  value — which  is  much  the  same  thing — by  transpoj  ting  it  from  a 
place  where  it  is  superfluous  or  useless  to  a place  where  it  is  precious. 
“The  good  merchant,”  said  old  Fuller,  “is  truly  a good  gardener,  for  he 
maketh  England  bear  wine  and  oil  and  spices.”  Guano  was  as  much  a 
feet  in  the  universe  while  it  lay  unknown  on  a desolate  island  in  the  South- 
ern seas,  as  now  while  it  fertilizes  broad  acres  ; but  it  was  created  into  value 
by  its  importers.  Commerce  did  not  add  it  to  existence,  but  it  added  it  to 
the  utilities  of  existence.  Commerce,  which  brings  Northward  the  con- 
densed atmosphere  of  the  Tropics  in  their  tempting  and  fragrant  spices — 
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and  bean  New  England  to  the  farther  Indies,  crystalized  in  glittering  ice ; 
H is  in  vain  to  deny  the  claims  of  this  Commerce  as  a legitimate  source  of 
▼aloe. 

Even  competition,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  reduce  unjust  profits,  is  obviously 
useful ; it  ceases  to  be  legitimate  only  when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  fair 
deding  and  the  higher  principle  of  co-operation.  Remove  all  interference; 
equalize  the  pressure  on  different  employments,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
over-trading,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  by  Commerce,  large  or  small,  ap- 
pears as  unexceptionable  as  by  sowing  and  reaping. 

It  is  true  that  property  is  sometimes  obtained  by  what  seems  fraud  or 
trick  in  trade ; but  so  it  is  without  trade.  It  is  true  that  it  is  sometimes 
unequally  distributed  by  Commerce;  but  so  it  is  without  Commerce. 
Some  of  the  greatest  wealth  in  this  country  has  been  obtained  by  a simple 
tenure  of  property  for  a long  period,  without  any  trading,  until  it  rose  in 
value — as  with  Western  lands.  And  as  to  inequality  it  may  perhaps  be 
asserted  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  progress  of  Society,  in  spite  of  the 
fears  of  the  Socialists,  is  rather  to  equalize  property.  It  is  said  by  some 
merchants  that  the  day  for  making  great  fortunes  is  gone  by ; and  even 
California  has  not  yielded  such  magnificent  profits  to  individuals  as  the  fur 
trade  and  the  East  India  trade  have  yielded  in  times  past  The  greatest 
estates  of  this  country  have  illustrated  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  uthe 
fortune  of  being  first  in  an  investment,  or  in  a privilege,  doth  cause  some- 
times a wonderful  overgrowth — as  it  was  with  the  first  sugar-man  in  the 
Canaries.”  But  these  facilities  of  accumulation  are  given  but  rarely,  and 
though  they  continue  to  recur  at  intervals,  it  is  on  a smaller  scale,  relatively 
to  each  individual. 

Coleridge  compared  the  institution  of  property  to  the  waves  of  the  sea, — 
never  level,  but  always  seeking  a level.  The  merchant  is  the  JSolus  who 
keeps  this  ocean  fluctuating.  The  surges  rise  high  in  the  storm,  and  some 
are  drowned  in  the  billows  and  some  stranded  in  the  shallows ; but  on  the 
whole  the  heaving  is  innocent.  In  a society  organized  as  in  England  there 
are  restrictions  and  fixed  points  which  interfere  with  the  free  circulation  of 
the  waters ; here  these  are  absent  and  hence  a more  general  and  also  more 
equal  motion. 

Undoubtedly  the  natural^tendency  of  capital  is  to  accumulate ; but  the 
check  set  on  this  by  nature  is  the  shortness  of  human  life  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  estates  at  death.  In  England  this  check  is  partially  removed  by  the 
institution  of  primogeniture ; the  benefits  are  summed  up  by  Dr.  Johnson’s 
pithy  comment,  that  “ it  makes  but  one  fool  in  a family.”  Hence  much  of 
the  fearful  inequality  of  conditions  in  that  country — an  inequality  so  great 
that  although  the  wealth  of  England  has  quintupled  in  five  hundred 
years  and  its  population  only  doubled,*  jve  have  the  word  of  Hallam  for 
asserting  that  “the  laborer  is  inferior,  in  ability  to  suppor  a family,  to  his 
ancestor  ten  centuries  ago.”  To  attribute  this  result  to  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  modern  society,  as  our  Socialists  do,  and  not  to  the  special  condition 
of  England,  appears  an  oversight  For  in  France,  where  an  opposite  extreme 
of  legislation  has  existed,  we  see  an  opposite  extreme  of  result ; the  distri- 
bution of  property  being  enforced  by  law,  the  danger  now  apprehended  is 
of  an  excessive  diminution  of  estates,  especially  of  landed  property.f  If 
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these  be  the  extremes  resulting  from  restriction,  there  would  seem  reason  to 
hope  for  a happy  medium,  from  the  absence  of  restriction  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 44  In  the  United  States,”  remarks  Mill,  44  the  ideas  and  practice  in  the 
matter  of  inheritance  seem  unusually  rational  and  beneficial.”  The  laws  of 
distribution  seem  at  least  as  active  as  those  of  accumulation.  It  needs  to 
watch  but  for  a little  while  the  history  of  any  wealthy  family,  to  be  satisfied 
that  in  this  community,  at  least,  there  i3  little  danger  that  the  progress  of 
accumulation  will  outlast  the  life  of  the  first  founder  of  a great  estate. 

And  thus  the  fears  of  a period  of  44  Commercial  Feudalism”  as  urged  by 
socialists,  seem  to  have,  to  Americans,  their  natural  corrective.  The  laws  of 
society  which  chiefly  tend  to  make  wealth  fearfully  unequal  and  Commerce 
dangerous,  do  not  come  into  action  here.  The  first  step  toward  Fourier’s 
Utopia  has  been  taken  by  the  system  of  joint-stock  companies,  so  observable 
to  foreigners  who  visit  us  ; the  means  to  our  greatest  successes,  and  yet  the 
natural  result  of  a general  equality  of  condition.  41  Wherever,”  says  De 
Tocqueville,  “you  would  in  France  find  the  government  acting  and  in  Eng- 
land a noble  or  a commercial  baron,  you  in  America  find  an  association  of 
individuals  of  moderate  property.” 

Yet  in  a more  modified  form  this  theory  of  44  Commercial  Feudalism  ” is 
unquestionable.  Before  the  time  of  Carlyle  the  truth  had  been  pointed  out, 
and  since  his  time  has  been  urged  almost  to  cant,  the  transition  from  an 
44  Unworking  Aristocracy”  to  a 44  Working  Aristocracy,”  from  “Force  and 
the  Long  Arm  ” to 44  Cunning  and  the  Long  Head.”  The  Chevalier  has  be- 
come a Trader. 

“ Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  and  salt ; 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt ; 

The  Douglas  in  red  herrings ; 

And  noble  name  and  cultured  land, 

Palace  and  park  and  vassal  band, 

Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 
Of  Rothschild  and  the  Barings." 

The  influence  of  the  Feudal  Lord  has  passed  into  the  Merchant’s  hands. 
He  has  the  same  good  traits — energy,  forethought,  sagacity,  resources,  pow- 
er of  command — and  the  same  bad  ones.  He  is  as  selfish  and  unscrupulous, 
perhaps  more  so ; his  stratagems  and  frauds  may  have  more  cool  villainy 
than  the  most  desperate  foray  of  a half-barbarous  medieval  baron.  As  he 
walks  in  broadcloth  you  think  him  a different  creature  from  that  rude  free- 
booter in  armor.  Not  so — it  is  only  the  tiger  grown  sneaking. 

Yet  there  are  advantages  in  the  substitution.  However  it  maybe  in  par- 
ticular cases,  it  is  the  general  truth  that  the  watchword  of  Feudalism  was 
Separation  and  Restriction  ; while  that  of  the  Money  Power  is  Union  and 
Freedom . Feudalism  built  cities  with  castle  and  fortress,  moat  and  wall,  to  keep 
men  asunder ; the  cities  of  the  Money  Power  may  be  known  by  exchange 
and  market-place,  railroad  and  steamship,  to  bring  men  together.  Now  os 
the  first  step  towards  humanity  and  co-operation  is  to  secure  mutual  inter- 
course, it  is  evident  that  a point  of  progress  has  been  gained. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  most  important  institution  of  any  period  will 
chiefly  rule  the  affairs  of  that  period.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  history  of 
nations  was  determined  by  military  leaders  and  chronicled  in  the  battles  and 
truces.  When  nations  cease  to  be  feudal  their  very  wars  and  treaties  become 
commercial,  as  those  of  Engiand,  and  political  events  are  controlled  by  the 
Money  Power  and  chronicled  in  its  negotiations.  The  fate  of  nations  is  now 
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decided  at  the  Bourse  and  Exchange,  or  at  least  registered  in  their  fluctua- 
tions. An  instructive  illq^ralion  of  this  change  occurred  in  England,  when 
popular  agitation  was  at  is^iight,  just  before  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
“The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  quite  prepared  with  Scotch  Greys,  with 
rough-ground  swords  and  the  like,  to  bolster  up  the  abuses  of  Church  and 
State;  he  was  prepared  to  make  the  bank  bristle  with  bayonets  and  repel 
any  attack  on  it  with  armed  bands;  but  men  began  to  present  checks  in 
undue  abundance,  and  ask  for  gold  in  exchange  for  notes.  Frightened  Di- 
rectors told  the  Duke  that  the  Bank  could  not  stand  the  monetary  siege 
twenty-four  hours  longer;  and  the  old  soldier,  finding  that  there  were  pow- 
ers in  society  not  dreamed  of  in  his  gunpowder  philosophy,  saw  immediate- 
ly that  be  must  give  way  to  more  pacific  counsels.” 

Trade  has  its  tixed  place,  then,  among  the  providential  Jaws  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  a part  of  nature.  Wealth,  is  to  possess  the  utilities  of  exis- 
tence; Commerce,  1 3 collect,  combine,  and  distribute  them.  To  do  this, 
all  the  operations  of  the  business  man  must  conform  to  the  laws  of  uature, 
and  hence  men  use  derivative  language  and  speak  of  “opening  new  chan- 
nels of  Commerce  ” and  like  phrases,  recognizing  the  secret  .affinity. 

The  account-book  is  the  symbol  of  universal  principles — of  the  great, 
stern,  accurate  economies  of  earth  and  heaven.  But  all  idolatry,  it  must  be 
remembered,  begins  in  symbol- worship,  and  history  has  hitherto  furnished 
no  example  of  a people  who  could  adore  the  image,  and  not  forget,  sooner 
or  later,  that  it  was  an  image  only. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  Temptations  of  the  busiuess  man. 

II.  The  Temptations  of  the  business  man. 

The  business  man  finds  temptations,  first,  to  a dishonest  pursuit  of  his 
calling;  and  secondly,  he  finds  temptations  even  in  honestly  pursuing  it. 

1.  “A  man  in  much  business,”  says  Cowley  in  one  of  his  brilliant  essays, 
“must  either  make  himself  out  a knave,  or  the  world  will  make  him  out  a 
fool ; and  if  the  injury  went  no  farther  than  being  laughed  at,  a wise  man 
would  content  himself  with  retaliation ; but  the  case  is  much  worse,  for 
these  civil  cannibals,  as  well  as  the  wild  ones,  not  only  dance  round  such  a 
taken  stranger,  but  at  last  devour  him.” 

One  might  almost  suppose  that  the  satirical  poet  meant  this  last  remark 
literally,  had  he  not  written  before  the  time  of  the  absurd  brutalities  of  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange,  the  only  excuse  for  which  is,  that  they  may  serve  to  deter 
innocent  strangers  from  entering  the  perilous  place  where  the  rough  reception 
is  the  least  part  of  the  danger.  But  at  any  rate,  the  suspicion  hero  ex- 
pressed ; the  aversion  to  commercial  pursuits  found  at  almost  all  past  pe- 
riods, among  landholders,  civilians,  professional  and  military  men  ; the  preju- 
dice indicated  within  a century  by  the  derisive  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
“an  English  merchant  is  a newly  discovered  species  of  gentlemen;”  this 
impression  is  in  great  part  due  to  merchants  themselves.  Among  aristocra- 
cies there  is  always  a certain  standard  of  honor;  among  military  men  there 
is  military  honor ; among  professional  men  there  is  professional  honor ; these 
standards  may  be  artificial,  but  they  are  actual ; deviations  from  them  are 
not  winked  at  nor  laughed  at,  but  rebuked  and  despised.  But  there  is  an 
impression  among  these  classes  that  merchants  either  have  no  such  standard, 
or  habitually  disregard  it.  Is  this  correct  ? Or  how  far  is  it  incorrect  ? 

I once  knew  a young  man  who  told  me  that  he  should  have  become  a 
merchant  without  doubt,  but  for  the  conversation  which  he  used  to  hear 
around  the  fire  in  a country  store,  where  he  used  to  spend  the  winter  eve- 
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tangs  in  boyhood.  So  utterly  base  was  the  tone  prevalent  there ; such  an 
absence  of  any  higher  interest  than  in  the  success  and  profit  of  mere 
dishonest  jugglery ; such  amused  and  satirical  naitatives  of  A's  bad  bargain, 
and  B*8  fraudulent  failure,  and  C’s  false  swearing,  and  D’s  false  marks  on  his 
packages  of  goods  when  he  sold  out;  and  so  on  with  the  petty  villainies  of 
of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  Who  can  wonder  if  the  thought  seemed 
insufferable  of  a life  made  up  of  a series  of  such  trickery,  and  if  every  brave 
young  man  in  that  company  yielded  to  the  impulse  to  spurn  it  all  $ And 
I much  fear  to  change  the  scene  from  the  country  store  to  many  a city  in- 
surance or  broker’s  office,  would  only  change  the  story  by  as  much  as  coun- 
terfeit gold  differs  from  counterfeit  copper — “a  rogue  in  spirit  from  a rogue 
in  grain.” 

A recent  writer  has  observed  that  the  inscription  on  the  Chinese  shops  of 
“ Pau  Hou  ” or  “ No  cheating  here”  though  it  does  not  prove  the  honesty 
of  any  one  dealer,  seems  to  prove  the  dishonesty  of  most  of  his  neighbors. 
And  even  if  the  tone  of  these  little  circles  of  mercantile  gossipere  be  stern 
and  contemptuous  instead  of  sympathizing,  the  fact  still  remains  that  if  ev- 
ery business  man  denounces  one  half  his  neighbors  as  sharpers,  there  cannot 
be  a prevailing  high  standard  of  business  honor  in  the  community. 

Yet  there  is,  doubtless,  such  a thing  as  business  honor  extant,  however 
great  the  deviations  from  it,  and  however  little  these  be  regarded.  For  it 
is  in  fact  the  interest  of  every  one  that  it  should  exist.  The  most  fraudulent 
bankrupt  would  prefer  that  his  own  debtors  should  be  honest.  The  most 
trickish  shopkeeper  wishes  the  impracticable  wish  that  his  clerks  would  cheat 
everybody  else  and  yet  not  cheat  him.  In  fact,  the  conscience  of  such  tra- 
ders is  precisely  like  the  conscience  of  kings,  as  described  by  Frederick  II. : 
“ Religion,”  said  he, “ is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  States,  and 
he  is  not  a wise  king  who  allows  his  subjects  to  abuse  it ; nevertheless,  he  is 
not  a wise  king  who  himself  has  any  religion  at  all.”  So  reasons  ou 
trader. 

And  thus  the  first  temptation  which  comes  to  the  young  man  entering 
business,  is  to  the  disregard  of  the  most  cl  ear  and  unquestionable  laws  of 
duty ; and  to  become  not  only  a liar  and  a swindler,  but  a hvpocrite.  The 
stem  necessity  is  upon  him,  to  make  a living ; this  has  perhaps  been  im- 
pressed on  him  by  foolish  parents  as  his  first  duty  ; in  this  respect  the  imme- 
diate results  of  trickery  look  always  more  tempting  ; and  so  who  can  won- 
der if  the  poor  shortsighted  boy  tries  the  experiment  ? 

Take  a single  instance  in  evidence  of  the  consequences  of  this.  In  a recent 
debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with 
chicory,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  130,000  grocers  in  London  who  sold 
the  adulterated  article  as  genuine  1 It  was  not  denied  by  any  that  the 
practice  “ tended  to  demoralize  those  who  practiced  it,”  but  it  was  urged 
that  the  scale  of  the  offence  was  too  large  to  admit  of  prohibition.  Now,  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tradesmen  in  London  to  be  any  worse  than 
elsewhere,  or  grocers  worse  than  other  tradesmen,  or  the  coffee  trade  worse 
than  any  other,  we  might  easily  draw  some  rather  sweeping  conclusions  from 
this  single  case. 

It  may,  however,  be  termed  an  extreme  case,  and  yet  there  are  probably 
few  business  men  but  would  admit  that  the  maxims  adopted  by  them  in 
trade  are  not  identical  with  those  which  they  employ  in  their  families,  at 
their  country-houses  and  in  their  treatment  of  personal  friends.  There  may 
be  good  reasons  for  this ; but  it  is  certainly  a matter  needing  to  be  looked 
into.  We  need  an  Essay  on  the  “ Geographical  Distribution  of  Right  and 
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Wrong”  to  understand  how  it  is  that  an  act  which  would  be  baseness  and 
dishonor  in  a private  residence  in  Pemberton  Square,  becomes  a legitimate 
business  transaction  by  two  minutes’  walk  into  State  Street. 

I do  not  now  forget  that  the  maxim  44  honesty  is  the  best  policy  ” passes 
current  in  the  street,  and  is  sincerely  believed  by  many ; nor  that  there  are 
facts  which  seem  to  sustain  it,  at  least  with  the  modification  suggested  by  a 
late  writer,  that  Mit  is  not  always  the  best  honesty  which  is  the  best  policy.” 
But  I fear  that  this  admission  covers  a large  part  of  the  ground.  The  sepa- 
ration between  the  man  and  his  profession — between  personal  character  and 
business  character, — is,  perhaps,  carried  farther  among  merchants  than  among 
any  other  men — unless  it  be  politicians,  who  here,  as  in  other  ways,  represent 
merchants.  What  Bacon  says  of  the  eminent  statesman  is  too  often  true  of 
the  eminent  merchant,  that  he  arrives  at  success  by  “an  union  of  great  and 
mean  qualities.”  Alas ! it  is  too  often  in  each  case  that  the  great  principles 
are  confined  to  the  private  life  of  the  man,  and  when  he  goes  to  his  place  of 
business  he  puts  them  off  for  the  day,  and  puts  on  his  meanness  as  he  does 
his  office  coat. 

But  a simple  summary  of  a few  newspaper  facts  will  go  farther  to  show 
the  moral  perils  of  business  than  many  reasonings. 

“ It  is  asserted  that  but  one  eminent  merchant  (whose  death  is  still  recent 
and  lamented)  has  ever  continued  in  active  business  in  the  city  of  New  York 
to  the  close  of  a long  life,  without  undergoing  bankruptcy  or  a suspension  of 
payments  in  some  one  of  the  various  crises  through  which  the  country  has 
passed.” 

u It  is  also  asserted  on  reliable  authority,  from  records  kept  during  periods 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  that  of  every  hundred  persons  who  commenced 
business  in  Boston,  ninety-five  at  least  die  poor ; that  of  the  same  number 
in  New  York,  not  two  ultimately  acquire  wealth,  after  passing  through  the 
intermediate  process  of  bankruptcy,  while  in  Philadelphia  the  proportion  is 
still  smaller.” 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  shopkeepers  of  Paris,  80,000  in  number,  had  in  the 
year  1845  no  less  than  46,000  law  suits  before  the  tribunal  of  Commerce 
alone,  to  speak  of  no  other  tribunal.* 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  assert  a natural  moral  superiority,  almost  incredible, 
to  suppose  that  merchants  could  so  almost  universally  be  exposed  to  such 
terrible  trials  of  virtue  as  these  simple  statements  imply,  without  ending  with 
consciences  more  scathed  and  shattered  than  those  of  any  other  class  in  the 
community. 

One  would  suppose  that  this  consciousness  of  peril,  past  or  future,  would 
make  business  men  more  humble  than  all  others ; more  tolerant,  each  re- 
membering how  he  has  been  or  may  be  tempted.  It  does  not  seem  so. 

There  is  a story  of  the  London  satirist,  Thackeray,  that  on  passing  by  a 
window  in  the  Strand  where  lay  oysters  for  sale,  in  two  compartments, 
ticketed  respectively,  44  8 d.  per  dozen ,”  44  9 d.  per  dozen”  the  keen  observer 
paused,  and  pointing  them  out,  remarked  44 How  they  must  hate  each  other!” 
This  bitter  satire  on  the  heart-burning  jealousies  between  the  different  circles 
in  social  life  will  bear  a transfer  to  another  sphere.  For  there  meet  daily  in  our 
streets  men  who  should  justly  bear  the  different  labels,  “Sold  for  a million 
dollars  and  a stone  country  seat,”  and  “Sold  for  a suspicious  sixpence  in 
the  pocket , and  the  contingent  reversion  of  a stone  jail !”  And  certainly 
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the  parallel  is  carried  fully  out,  for  none  can  deny  the  vehemence  with  which 
they  hate  one  another. 

2.  I pass  to  the  temptations  found  in  even  an  honest  pursuit  of  business 
life. 

Probably  no  life  so  much  absorbs  the  mind  in  unimportant  material  de- 
tails as  that  of  the  trader  in  most  cases  does.  No  honesty,  no  fidelity  to 
principle  can  easily  alter  this  characteristic.  The  mechanic’s  life,  so  far  as 
it  is  purely  mechanical,  leaves  the  mind  somewhat  free;  so  does  the  farmer’s; 
when  in  either  case  the  employment  exercises  the  mind,  it  is  through  the 
processes  of  invention  and  observation,  from  which,  in  all  cases,  something 
is  to  be  extracted.  Setting  aside  literary  and  artistic  pursuits,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  employments  of  professional,  political  or  military  life,  though 
they  have  their  trials,  have  far  more  of  intercourse  with  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual side  of  the  human  being.  The  mechanic,  the  farmer,  deals  with 
the  great  forces  of  Nature ; the  statesman,  the  lawyer,  even  the  soldier,  with 
the  great  forces  of  the  soul,  its  ambitions  and  its  passions.  The  drudgery  of 
the  merchant  has  points  of  inferiority  to  either  of  these ; the  life  of  the  book- 
keeper and  the  salesman  (and  the  labor  done  in  these  two  capacities  consti- 
tutes a large  proportion  of  the  sum  total  of  commercial  labor)  is  a concentration 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  upon  details  neither  highly  instructive  nor  highly 
enlarging  ; whose  chief  advantage,  in  fact,  is  the  material  service  of  providing 
a subsistence.  Doubtless,  all  steady  occupations  are,  in  some  degree,  nar- 
rowing to  the  mind ; but  the  Average  influence  of  mercantile  pursuits  more 
than  ordinarily  so.  “ Surely,”  said  some  one  to  the  English  Rothschild, 
“ you  would  not  wish  your  son  to  think  and  care  for  nothing  but  money- 
making ?”  “ I am  sure  I would  wish  that,”  replied  he  with  surprise,  “ it 

is  the  only  way  to  success  in  business.” 

What  is  the  ordinary  state  of  commercial  life  in  any  thriving  community  ? 
What  i3  it  in  the  New  England  town  that  combines  the  most  of  industry 
with  the  most  of  honesty  ? What,  but  a state  of  absorbed  and  eager  pur- 
suit after  the  material  results  of  trade  ? The  motto  of  the  merchant’s  ledger 
in  ancient  times  was  “Laus  Deo"  “ Glory  to  God  ;”  the  motto  of  the  mer- 
chant today  is  uPush  along , keep  moving ,”  “ Quick  sales  and  small  profits” 
“ Competition  is  the  life  of  trade f and  so  on.  This  state  of  things  may  be 
pardonable  for  the  sake  of  its  results,  as  a necessary  stage  in  the  progress  of 
human  society,  but  nothing  more. 

“ I confess  I am  not  charmed,”  says  one  of  the  soundest  and  strongest  of 
modern  writers,*  44  with  the  ideal  of  life  held  out  by  those  who  think  that 
the  normal  state  of  human  beings  is  that  of  struggling  to  ‘ get  on ;’  that 
the  trampling,  crushing,  elbowing  and  treading  on  each  other’s  heels,  which 
form  the  existing  type  of  social  life,  are  the  most  desirable  lot  of  human 
kind,  or  anything  but  the  disagreeable  symptoms  of  one  of  the  phases  of  in- 
dustrial progress.  The  Northern  and  Middle  States  of  America  are  a speci- 
men of  this  stage  of  civilization  in  very  favorable  circumstances ; having 
apparently  got  rid  of  all  social  injustice  and  inequalities  that  affect  persons 
of  Caucasian  race  and  of  the  male  sex,  while  the  proportion  of  population  to 
capital  and  land  is  such  as  to  insure  abundance  to  every  able-bodied  man 
who  does  not  forfeit  it  by  misconduct.  They  have  the  six  points  of  Chartism, 
and  they  have  no  poverty  ; and  all  that  these  advantages  do  for  them  is  that 
the  life  of  the  whole  of  one  sex  is  devoted  to  dollar-hunting,  and  that  of  the 
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other  to  breeding  dollar-hunters.  This  is  not  a kind  of  social  perfection 
which  philanthropists  to  come  will  feel  any  very  eager  desire  to  assist  in 
realizing.” 

But  it  will  be  said,  “ We  are  placed  on  the  earth  and  must  live  accordingly, 
must  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die !”  Yet  for  what  are  we  placed  on 
the  earth,  but  to  be  its  crown  and  head,  and  live  by  earthly  means  the  life 
of  heaven  ? “ God  hath  placed  you  (says  the  Koran)  to  be  his  vice-regents 

on  earth ; he  offered  his  trust  to  the  mountains  and  the  stars  and  they 
humbly  declined  it ; he  hath  appointed  man,  and  now  man  hath  become 
selfish  and  unjust !”  Let  man  sin  if  he  will,  but  let  him  not  dare  throw  the 
responsibility  of  the  sin  upon  the  fair  home  in  which  he  lives. 

Opposite  the  window  of  my  house  there  was  till  recently,  a linden-tree, 
the  only  ornament  of  the  barren  street.  And,  as  I sat  one  day,  I looked 
upon  that  tree  and  thought  of  its  history  from  Spring  to  Autumn,  the 
beauty,  first,  of  its  soft  greenish  buds  gradually  dwelling  on  each  of  its  in- 
numerable twigs  and  slowly  filling  up  its  clear  outline  against  the  blue  sky  ; its 
glorious  wfealth  of  shade  later  in  the  season  and  its  equal  wealth  of  fragrant 
blossoms,  the  summer  home  of  a thousand  murmuring  wings ; the  joy  it 
gave  to  sight,  scent,  and  sound  for  long  months,  and  its  still  undiminished 
beauty  while  the  autumnal  hues  were  putting  on,  and  even  when  winter 
covered  it  with  white  softness ; as  I looked  on  this  fair  creation  of  the  Deity 
I said  half  unconsciously,  Truly  there  is  a lesson  from  God  in  thee  also, — 
and  that  restored  blind  man  in  Scripture  who  “ beheld  men  as  trees  walking,” 
did  surely  great  injustice  to  the  trees . For  compare  this  piece  of  majestic  beauty 
with  the  men  who  pass  beneath  it  from  day  to  day — the  so-called  monarchs 
of  creation — how  they  crouch  and  creep  along  the  earth  as  they  plod  by, 
every  few  hours,  to  their  food  or  their  sleep,  with  their  heads  bent  down 
and  all  absorbed  in  contriving  their  little  traps  to  catch  dollars  and  bargains, 
and  custom,  and  food  and  clothing;  compare  this  as  it  came  fresh  and  pure 
from  God  with  these  as  they  deform  and  be  little  themselves,  and  you  will 
see  that  it  is  not  the  earth  on  which  we  live  that  makes  us  base,  but  we  who 
insult  that  fair  earth  by  our  baseness. 

It  is  not  the  earth  that  we  should  complain  of,  but  the  world.  God  made 
the  earth,  but  man  made  the  world,  and  its  sins  and  follies  are  of  his  own 
devising.  The  most  honest  and  punctilious  of  business  men  may  still  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  influence  of  worldliness ; and  by  two  kinds  of  worldliness. 

The  first  worldliness  is  the  vice  commonly  known  by  that  name — of  those 
who  believe  in  this  world,  and  in  nothing  beyond  it.  “ It  doth  not  yet  ap- 
pear what  we  shall  be,”  these  cry ; “ but  we  know  what  we  are.  Let  us 
live  while  we  live.”  So  they  plunge  into  the  strifes  and  interests  around 
them — they  accept  them  as  final.  They  claim  knowledge  when  they  have 
learned  something  of  these — nay,  “ knowing  ” is  what  they  chiefly  profess 
to  be ; that  is,  they  know  the  “ tricks  of  trade,”  and  the  tricks  of  politics, 
and  the  tricks  of  dress  and  form  in  social  life,  perhaps,  in  these  they  have 
their  being.  Life  to  them  means  the  first  few  score  years  of  a boundless 
existence,  and  the  lowest  and  basest  part  of  those. 

Doubtless  these  little  things  are  important,  doubtless  (as  was  admitted 
before)  the  same  vast  laws  which  rule  the  Eternities  will  hold  good  also  in  the 
shop  and  the  kitchen,  but  they  who  would  understand  them  must  begin  with 
the  greater  and  not  with  the  less.  They  who  truly  understand  the  realities 
of  Eternity  will  know  the  realities  of  Time  also,  but  they  who  seek  those  of 
Time  only  will  miss  both.  Oh,  if  there  is  any  sight  pitiable  in  the  universe, 
it  is  of  those  who  think  they  “know  Life,”  when  they  only  know  all  in  it 
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that  is  base  and  petty,  and  forget  the  unknown  things  of  the  tremendous 
Eternity  beyond.  Can  they  carry  their  tricks  of  trade  into  that  ? Can  they 
oarry  their  bank-stock  and  invested  capital  into  that  ? Can  they  carry  their 
social  position,  their  fellowship  in  their  church  or  party,  their  “ knowledge 
of  the  world”  there ? Oh,  they  decorate  themselves  with  these  things  as 
children  deck  their  gardens  with  flowers  picked  off  and  stuck  in  the  ground 
— they  bloom  till  night  and  to-morrow  shall  bring  a new  sun  (farther  than 
they  ever  looked  in  their  plans)  and  wither 'them  hopelessly  down,  like  the 
short-sighted  folly  they  resemble. 

This  is  one  worldliness,  to  live  for  things  that  men  know  cannot  be  carried 
into  another  world.  There  is  a different  form  of  folly  which  is  worse,  of 
those  who  live  equally  for  these  things  but  seem  to  differ  in  the  belief  that 
they  can  be  carried  into  another  sphere.  There  is  a sin  which  Coleridge 
well  described  as  not  worldliness,  but  anothcr-world-liness  ; the  folly  of  those 
who  see  in  the  eternal  existence  only  a continuation  of  the  folly  of  this. 
These  plot  and  bargain  like  the  others,  only  they  are  more  far-sighted,  so 
they  think,  in  their  business.  They  reason  down  their  dreac(  of  so  unknown 
a future,  catch  joyfully  at  any  creeds  and  forms  which  take  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  the  character  they  call  vague  and  fanatical,  and  settle  it  to  their 
minds,  as  being,  like  all  else,  a thing  to  be  bought  on  fair  terms  by  any  one  who 
thinks  the  investment  will  pay  for  itself.  Religion  turns  out  no  such  mysti- 
cal thing  after  all ; it  is  simply  an  enlightened  selfishness,  looking  a step 
farther  forward.  As  by  bidding  high  enough,  anything  here  may  be  had 
for  money,  so  by  bidding  high  enough  in  charities,  ostentatious  donations, 
great  bequests  and  the  like,  can  salvation  be  bought.  As  by  conforming  to 
certain  rules  of  etiquette  and  costume,  one  may  gain  access  to  the  highest 
social  circles  anywhere,  so  by  the  due  observance  of  church  services  and 
sacred  days  is  heaven  accessible.  What  peoples  many  a church  save  this  ? 
How  many  a one  has  been  organized  on  this  utterly  selfish  manoeuvring 
which  only  extends  its  worldliness  to  another  world.  Hut  the  stern  severity 
of  Milton  has  described  this  class  better  than  I have  skill  to  do. 

“ A wealthy  man  (he  says)  addicted  to  his  pleasure  and  his  profits,  finds 
religion  so  entangled,  and  of  so  many  petty  accounts,  that  of  all  mysteries 
he  cannot  skill  to  keep  a stock  going  upon  that  trade.  What  should  he  do  f 
Fain  would  he  have  the  name  to  be  religious ; fain  he  would  bear  up  with 
his  neighbors  in  that  What  does  he,  therefore,  but  resolve  to  give  over  toiling, 
and  to  find  himself  out  some  factor  to  whose  care  and  credit  he  may  commit 
the  whole  managing  of  his  business  affairs ; some  divine  of  note  and  estima- 
tion that  must  be.  To  him  he  adheres,  resigns  the  whole  warehouse  of  his 
religion,  with  all  the  locks  and  keys  into  his  custody ; and,  indeed,  makes 
the  very  person  of  that  man  his  religion,  esteems  his  associating  with  him  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  own  piety.  So  that  a man  may  say,  his  religion  is 
now  no  more  within  himself,  but  is  become  a dividual  moveable,  ana  goes 
and  comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good  man  frequents  the  house.  He 
entertains  him,  gives  him  gifts,  feasts  him,  lodges  him ; his  religion  comes 
home  at  night,  prays,  is  liberally  supped  and  sumptuously  laid  to  sleep,  rises, 
is  saluted,  and  (after  the  malmsey  or  some  other  well  spiced  beverage,  and 
better  breakfasted  than  he  whose  morning  appetite  would  have  gladly  feasted 
on  green  figs  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem,)  his  religion  walks  abroad  at 
eight,  and  leaves  his  kind  entertainer  in  the  shop,  trading  all  day  without  his 
religion.” 

It  is  a melancholy  fact  that  all  novels  and  all  dramas  underrate  the  real 
tragedies  of  life,  while  they  misinterpret  them.  It  is  in  such  things  as  theM 
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tint  I find  sadness.  The  great  dangers  and  distresses  of  which  we  read, 
occur  to  few ; the  peril  to  all  of  os  is  not  of  tragic  agony,  but  of  utter  bar- 
renness and  baseness  and  littleness  of  life,  broken  only  by  sensuality  or  by 
low  ambition.  Compared  to  this,  the  most  agonizing  sorrow,  if  noble,  is  a 
blessing.  That  may  lift  us  above  ourselves  ; these  things  drag  us  below 
ourselves.  Better  that  the  days  and  nights  should  all  be  filled  with  one 
long  dirge  over  departed  happiness,  than  that  they  should  be  dumb,  and 
with  no  voice  of  melody  for  deaf  and  heedless  ears.  Better  that  the  stream 
of  life  should  flow  all  in  tears,  than  that  it  should  dry  away  and  leave  only 
barren  sands,  though  those  sands  glitter  with  all  the  gold  of  California.  It 
is  not  glitter  that  we  want,  but  life  and  reality,  and  earnest  days  and  earnest 
dreams. 

We  talk  of  the  waste  of  life  by  accident  and  and  disease  ; we  talk  of  those 
slain  by  war  and  famine.  But  what  is  this  to  the  waste  of  life  and  soul  and 
strength  that  is  going  on  around  us  every  day  ? Think  of  the  hundreds  of 
homes  where  the  lives  of  women  are  all  eaten  away  by  the  details  of  house- 
hold cares,  and  scarce  a moment  left  in  the  week  for  a meditation  or  a 
prayer,  or  where  other  women  pine  more  sadly  for  want  of  some  nobler  in- 
terest than  the  weary  motion  of  a needle  to  and  fro.  Think  of  the  lives  of 
men  who  go  and  come  and  go  again,  morning,  noon  and  night,  with  no  re- 
freshment of  thought,  no  aspiration,  no  sphere  of  interest  larger  than  the 
business  machineiy  of  which  they  are  a part.  It  is  not  for  their  toil  that 
any  sympathy  is  to  be  given ; it  is  for  the  consequences  of  their  toil,  not 
necessary  perhaps,  but  so  common,  and  showing  themselves,  not  only  in  the 
moral  coldness  of  the  community,  bub  in  the  darker  vices  into  which  men 
plunge,  to  obtain  some  excitement  for  their  machine-like  lives — in  licentious- 
ness, intemperance,  and  gambling. 

The  influences  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  do  not  always  assault  us 
openly,  but  they  steal  away  our  blood,  unknown  to  us,  and  we  grow  weaker 
and  more  torpid  every  moment,  as  if  our  veins  had  been  opened  in  our  sleep, 
and  yet  we  knew  not  that  the  current  of  our  lives  was  flowing  away.  From 
time  to  time  we  summon  up  our  strength,  but  we  have  no  reserved  power 
to  draw  upon ; voices  call  us,  but  more  and  more  dimly  heard ; occasions 
that  arouse  the  world  do  not  arouse  us ; impulses  that  thrill  the  world  leave 
us  unstirred.  Society  becomes  low  and  empty  under  influences  like  these, 
and  we  measure  men  by  their  wealth  and  not  by  their  greatness,  and  we 
think  that  we  ourselves  must  grow  rich  first  and  then  have  high  thoughts 
and  live  for  others — and  we  do  not  meet  nobleness  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets, — and  life  becomes  selfishness  and  routine. 

It  is  easy  to  complain ; you  are  all  with  me,  every  reader,  while  I com- 
plain. I could  not  denounce  the  sins  of  the  world  in  tones  so  ardent  but  you 
would  agree  with  me  and  indorse  it  all.  But  how  is  it  when  we  consider 
ourselves  in  relation  to  these  things  ? Have  we  no  partnership  in  them  ! 
We  complain  that  the  world  is  so  low  and  so  base.  But  who  make  up  the 
world!  Is  it  not  we  and  such  as  we?  We  complain  of  the  world,  but  it 
is  we  who  are  the  world,  so  low,  so  base.  u Let  us  begin,  Mr.  President,” 
said  the  oft-quoted  orator  of  the  French  Revolution,  “ I move  we  begin  by 
arresting  all  the  knaves  and  the  cowards !”  But  it  is  we  who  are  the  knaves 
and  the  cowards,  and  until  we  begin  by  arresting  our  own  progress  in  that 
direction,  it  is  all  veiy  cowardly,  if  not  very  knavish. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  all  aspire,  we  all  believe  at  times,  we  all 
hope.  And  I sometimes  think  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not  all  die  of 
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despair  amid  the  general  sin  and  folly,  is  because  we  all  have  in  ourselves 
more  glorious  aspirations  than  any  mao  knows  how  to  communicate  to 
another,  and  so  each  is  kept  alive  by  a knowledge  which  is  accessible  to 
himself  only. 

In  the  emptiest  hearts  there  are  moments  when  noble  affections  and  aspir- 
ations burst  their  way  forth  and  go  up  like  rockets,  flaming  and  resounding 
into  the  sky — and  then,  alas,  they  scatter  and  fall,  and  men  forget  the 
brightness  in  the  darkness,  but  they  from  whose  hearts  they  came  do  not 
forget  them,  and  the  recollection  of  that  former  burst  of  generous  impulse 
keeps  the  soul  from  dying  through  dull  and  vacant  years. 

And  it  is  the  faith  in  this  which  enables  us  to  turn  from  the  temptations 
of  Business  Men  to  their  opportunities. 

III. — Opportunities  of  the  Business  Man. 

In  spite  of  all  the  dangers  which  I have  described,  it  still  remains  true, 
that  if  the  facts  of  Wealth  and  Commerce  possess  the  importance  which  I 
began  by  conceding  to  them,  there  must  be  great  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Opportunities  in  the  life  of  the  Business  Man. 

1.  His  Intellectual  Opportunities . — If  Trade  possess  the  legitimate  and 
important  place  in  the  universe  which  I have  claimed  for  it,  there  must  be 
in  it  some  exercise  for  the  high  faculties  of  the  intellect.  It  cannot  be  true, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  dogmatically  said,  that  “ there  are  no  qualities  in  trade  that 
can  entitle  a man  to  superiority.  A merchant  may  be  a man  of  enlarged 
mind,  but  there  is  nothing  in  trade  connected  with  an  enlarged  mind.”  For, 
as  the  same  writer  has  elsewhere  said  ; 44  a man?s  mind  is  enlarged  by  only 
knowing  that  there  is  such  a place  as  the  Orkneys and  the  first  element 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  merchant  is  the  familiarity  he  acquires  with  distant 
regions.  44  Every  merchant,  it  has  been  said,  is  a traveller,  in  person  or  by 
deputy.”  This  man  who  has  drawn  within  the  magical  circle  of  his  figures 
Greenland  and  Bombay,  Singapore,  Pernambuco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
he  has  not  gone  uninstructed,  even  if  his  longest  voyage  did  not  go  outside 
Boston  Light ; he  has  not  set  foot  in  those  places,  but  that  long  head  of  his 
has  reached  thither ; and,  more  than  Midas,  he  can  transform  to  gold  things 
beyond  the  touch  of  his  fingers. 

Every  man  must  get  his  culture  either  through  his  occupation  or  in  its 
intervals.  In  the  intervals  of  commercial  business  there  is,  of  course,  the 
same  opportunity  as  elsewhere ; aided  in  the  country  by  gardens  and  the 
woods,  in  the  city  by  libraries,  pictures,  lectures  and  companions.  In  every 
occupation,  however,  there  are  its  special  opportunities  of  culture.  The 
farmer  obtains  his  by  the  observation  of  seed-time  and  harvest,  seasons, 
weather  and  animals  ; the  sailor  by  the  knowledge  of  clouds,  currents  and 
crews;  the  mechanic  by  his  tools  and  materials,  and  soon.  The  merchant’s 
must  come  first  by  the  articles  he  buys  and  sells;  their  history  and  qualities 
— then  through  the  men  he  deals  with,  employers,  agents,  clerks,  corre- 
spondents, competitors,  customers — then  through  the  journeys  to  which  his 
traffic  leads  and  the  distant  places  with  which  lie  thus  becomes  acquainted. 
Surely  there  may  be  food  found  in  these  things  for  the  most  craving  intellect. 

I know  that  there  are  limitations  in  all  this.  I readily  admit  that  these 
experiences,  when  richest,  are  apt  to  tend  rather  to  the  amusement  of  the 
individual  than  to  his  enlightenment;  it  is  so,  alas,  with  all  our  advantages. 
I know  also,  and  have  already  admitted,  that  the  ordinary  routine  of  business 
hours  is  mainly  drudgery,  rot  eventful  and  not  exciting.  Perhaps  the  youths 
who  leave  college  for  a mercantile  career  (as  more  and  more  now  do)  never  come 
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beck  to  dreams  so  fine  as  when  they  paced  to  and  fro  upon  the  Mount  Auburn 
road  at  Cambridge,  and  debated  higher  matters  than  their  occupation  will 
ever  bring  them  opportunity  to  handle.  But  so  the  best  part  of  every  man’s 
life  is  the  ideal,  past  or  present  The  mo9t  valuable  thing  in  the  happiest 
merchant’s  life,  as  in  every  man’s,  lies  in  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are 
never  mentioned  on  ’Change, — and  which  yet,  if  they  could  be  Bold  at  the 
Broker’s  Board,  would  bring  prices  to  make  the  days  of  Eastern  Land  specu- 
lations appear  a common-place  and  prosaic  business  period. 

But  the  practical  side  of  the  character,  so  momentous  in  its  influence  on 
any  one’s  total  usefulness,  those  traits  of  energy,  thrift,  resources — the  neces- 
sary basis  to  manhood — which  every  man  of  the  ideal  begins  by  despising, 
and  ends  by  overrating;  those  all  find  admirable  training  in  commercial 
life : and  he  who  fairly  improves  all  its  chances,  and  really  seeks  to  educate 
the  faculties  of  the  man  through  the  opportunities  of  the  merchant , will  find 
on  this  side  at  least  fair  room.  The  habits  of  accurate  perception,  careful 
investigation,  keen  analysis,  wise  preparation  and  prompt  decision,  may  as 
easily  become  sublime  in  the  great  merchant  as  in  the  great  lawyer  or  general ; 
while  the  subalterns,  in  either  case,  may  need,  for  what  they  term  success, 
no  higher  faculties  than  audacity,  tact  and  good  luck. 

And  for  all  the  alleged  materialism  of  this  commercial  nation  there  is  this 
saving  grace  among  us — that  however  great  the  deference  paid  to  wealth  in 
society,  there  is  a yet  greater  deference  conceded  to  these  and  all  other  high 
qualities,  for  their  own  Bakes,  and  in  general,  a precedence  given  to  scientific, 
literary,  artistic,  professional  or  political  distinction  which  is,  perhaps,  nowhere 
equalled.  “ One  would  think  our  reception  of  foreigners  alone  sufficient  to 
convince  them  of  this ; what  Rothschild,  or  Baring,  could  evoke  from  an 
hundred  men  in  Boston  or  New  York  the  enthusiasm  aroused  in  thousands 
on  thousands  to  greet  Dickens,  or  Jenny  Lind,  or  Kossuth  ? 

2d.  I pass  to  the  Moral  opportunities  of  Business  Men. 

“ I feel,  when  I stand  at  my  desk,”  said  one  of  this  class  to  me,  u that  I 
am  worshiping  God  with  every  stroke  of  my  pen.”  This  was  not,  perhaps, 
from  any  exaggeration  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  business  pursuits,  but  from 
a simple  and  manly  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  Of  course,  let  a 
man  do  his  duty  in  any  sphere — any  legitimate  sphere — and  he  is  doing  the 
work  of  a man.  Let  any  man  accept  the  opportunity  that  is  given  him, 
make  himself  useful  in  his  place,  and  he  may  be  sure  that  he  is  worshiping 
God  in  it  There  are  the  means  of  moral  culture  in  any  work  well  done. 

But  there  are  peculiar  means  of  moral  culture  in  the  life  of  the  Business 
Man.  As  the  courage  of  the  soldier  is  more  tested  than  that  of  the  civilian, 
precisely  because  he  is  at  each  moment  in  danger  of  being  shot  down,  so  is 
it  with  the  conscience  of  the  merchant  It  is  perpetually  handling  the  most 
dangerous  edge-tools  in  the  community,  viz.,  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  in  such 
a condition  of  peculiar  peril  that  ordinary  rates  of  insurance  do  not  cover  it 
Now  this  constitutes  a great  moral  discipline.  It  is  the  furnace  in  which 
the  gold  is  tried.  Other  men  may  be  honest  and  honorable  from  circum- 
stances ; but  the  business  man’s  honor  and  honesty  are  of  firmer  growth. 
He  has  “ seen  to  the  end  of  all  temptations.”  He  has  seen  estates  built 
np  like  mushrooms  by  dishonesty,  and  other  estates  sacrificed  to  a point  of 
conscience.  He  knows  that  he  has  made  sacrifices  himself  for  principle. 
He  expects  to  make  more.  But  he  thinks  with  Timoleon  of  old,  “ I had 
rather  regret  my  ill  fortune  than  blush  at  my  victory.”  He  has  been  com- 
pelled, perhaps,  to  lose  credit  with  the  commercial  community,  when  he 
yol.  xxvui. — no.  i.  3 
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might  have  saved  it  by  bold  Subterfuges,  like  his  neighbor  on  the  one  side* 
or  by  sacrificing  the  property  of  others,  like  his  neighbor  on  the  other  side. 
In  fact,  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  commercial  affairs  turns, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  on  some  delicate  point  of  conscience  or  refined  dis- 
tinction, which  most  persons  would  not  see  at  any  time,  and  only  the  chosen 
few  regard  in  the  hour  of  trial.  To  lay  down  the  rule  of  right  in  the  clergy- 
man’s study  is  an  easy  thing ; to  disentangle  that  same  rule  from  the  confused 
details  of  a complicated  business  transaction,  which  seems  to  have  been 
created  to  baffle  all  reasonings  on  general  principles,  and  where  no  one 
thing  is  clear,  save  that  bankruptcy  lies  on  this  side  and  credit  on  that ; this 
is  no  such  easy  matter,  and  there  may  be  cases,  where  to  avoid  being  a 
swindler  may  prove  a man  a hero  and  a martyr — no  less  1 

There  is  no  ordinary  opportunity  of  moral  discipline  in  a post  like  this  ; 
and  there  are  other  disciplines.  There  is  a stern  discipline  oi  Independence 
involved  in  the  position  of  a trader ; to  no  other  class,  save  politicians  and 
clergymen,  is  the  temptation  to  subserviency  so  alluring,  and  the  opportunity 
for  resistance  so  fine.  A recent  and  able  writer  gives  us  one  reason  why 
the  Chinese  is  the  most  successful  of  traders,  that  he  has  no  character  of  his 
own ; “ has  no  scruples  in  matters  of  opinion.  He  never  meddles  with  poli- 
tics, for  they  are  dangerous  and  not  profitable  ; but  he  will  adopt  any  creed 
and  follow  any  observances,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  improve  his  position.”  It 
is  the  temptation  of  merchants  everywhere  to  do  this,  and  the  opportunity 
of  merchants  everywhere  to  scorn  this.  But  how  many  young  men  in  any 
commercial  community  are  prepared  for  this — to  think  for  themselves  and 
take  the  consequences  ? How  many  are  men  in  this  respect  ? The  evil 
taints  all  sects  and  all  parties.  The  base  youDg  man  aims  to  be  M all  things 
to  all  men,”  in  a sense  quite  different  from  St.  Paul’s.  With  the  same  readi- 
ness he  becomes  a Whig  in  Boston,  a Democrat  at  Lynn,  or  a Free-Soiler  at 
Worcester ; here  an  Unitarian,  at  New  York  an  Episcopalian,  at  Philadelphia 
a Quaker,  if  need  be,  or  in  Baltimore  a Catholic.  Nav,  his  creed  and  party 
vary  with  the  last  customer  in  his  shop,  and  he  is  a Legitimist  at  one  end 
of  his  counter,  and  at  the  other  a Red  Republican.  The  voice  of  an  angel 
from  heaven  would  not  weigh  with  him  against  that  of  three  rich  men  and 
a commercial  newspaper.  In  youth  our  Cassius  had  a lean  and  hungry 
look  ; in  age,  upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed,  that  he  hath  grown 
so  large?  A manly  conservative  is  estimable,  and  a manly  reformer  is 
estimable  ; and  they  both  prove  that  they  are  so  by  despising  beings  like 
this.  Yet  every  young  man  entering  business  knows  what  moral  stamina 
it  may  require  to  avoid  becoming  such.  And  he  should  know  also,  that 
41  as  the  South  Sea  Islander  believes  that  the  vigor  of  every  slain  enemy 
passes  into  his  own  right  arm,  so  we  gain  the  strength  of  every  temptation  we 
resist.” 

There  are  other  opportunities  of  the  Business  Man  not  growing  so  directly 
out  of  his  temptations.  His  position  in  society  gives  him  opportunities. 
With  us,  he  is  near  the  head  of  social  influence.  And  even  m England, 
where  he  is  socially  subordinate,  he  is  politically  becoming  highest.  True, 
at  Winchester  College,  44  no  tradesman’s  son  is  admitted.  The  lowest  social 
grade  recognized  is  that  of  professional  men.”  But,  nevertheless,  the  policy 
which  now  rules  England  is  the  policy  of  business  men,  and  alas,  the  wars 
of  England  are  now  wars  for  business  purposes.  With  us,  the  mercantile 
influence  is  confessedly  paramount,  in  State  and  Church.  “ Nations  ” (it 
has  been  said)  understand  but  two  languages — War  and  Commerce.”  A 
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third  was,  perhaps,  discovered  when  America  sent  food  to  starving  Ireland  ; 
hot  this,  also,  was  the  work,  in  great  part,  of  her  merchants,  and  so  of  all 
three  dialects  they  hold  the  key.  The  merchant  among  us  has  a correspond- 
ing influence  in  the  Church,  since  he  ordinarily  builds  the  house  of  worship 
and  pays  the  minister. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  chief  opportunity  given  to  the  Business  Man,  is 
through  his  character  as  the  Financier  and  Treasurer  of  the  community,  the 
agent  and  factor  of  its  wealth.  From  one  end  of  society  to  the  other,  is  felt 
the  vibration,  healthy  or  unhealthy,  of  that  great  vital  fluid  whose  pulse  is 
termed  the  money-market.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  blow  struck  by  some 
rough  freebooter  along  the  Rhine  might  echo  in  sounds  of  terror  far  over 
principality  and  palatinate  ; yet  even  then  arose  the  proverb,  “ Nuremberg’s 
hand  goes  through  the  land,”  to  designate  the  grasp  upon  society  which 
began  to  belong  to  commercial  cities.  Now  the  rude  baron  has  passed  away, 
and  left  instead  the  Barons  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  their  hand,  more 
than  ever,  goes  through  the  land.  The  honesty  or  dishonesty,  the  solvency 
or  insolvency  (quite  a different  classification)  of  one  man  in  New  York  or 
Boston,  may  affect  every  village  in  New  England ; and  so  in  every  country 
town,  the  character  of  the  u storekeeper  ” is  an  important  element  in  the 
community.  He  may  sell  no  rum,  and  yet  exert  an  influence  of  a slow  de- 
moralisation over  half  the  families  in  the  town,  besides  picking  their  pockets. 
On  the  other  hand,  I believe  that  there  is  an  amount  of  good  done,  to  the 
poor  especially,  at  their  own  counters,  and  in  the  way  of  trade,  by  the  retail 
tradesmen  of  our  towns  and  cities,  which  would,  if  counted  up,  exceed  the 
operation  of  all  the  benevolent  societies. 

And  it  is  needless  to  say  in  what  numberless  ways  the  merchant  who  acts 
from  high  principles  can  serve  mankind,  first  through  these  financial  oppor- 
tunities and  then  through  the  example  he  sets  to  friends  and  customers, 
debtors,  employers  and  employed.  Every  act  of  his  business  life  may  serve 
as  a pointed  moral  of  the  baseness  of  trickish  selfishness  and  the  nobleness 
of  upright  virtue. 

The  one  only  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  the  merchant  as  an  agent  of 
charity,  arises  from  the  temptation  to  over-estimate  the  very  wealth  of  which 
he  is  the  agent,  as  supposing  that  to  be  the  only  instrument  of  usefulness. 
He  acquires  the  habit  of  supposing  that  all  philanthropic  debts,  like  all 
others,  can  be  adequately  discharged  with  money.  His  ideal  of  virtue  iB 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  the  Parsee  merchant,  who  has  given  away  so  many 
million  rupees.  But  this  test  may  often  prove  more  fallacious  than  any  other. 
In  a city  like  Boston,  where  the  current  sets  that  way,  it  may  at  times  really 
require  less  sacrifice,  for  a rich  business  man  to  give  money  than  to  refuse  it. 
Money  alone  never  established  a charity,  corrected  an  abuse  or  carried  a 
reform.  The  real  work  of  Boston  philanthropy  is  in  the  hands  of  John 
Augustus,  John  Spear,  and  the  ministers  at  large,  and  the  many  private 
agents  who  work  with  these ; the  rich  man  who  subscribes  funds  will  readily 
confess  that  he  holds  an  easy  secondary  position.  His  subscription  may  be, 
and  often  is,  a noble  kindness ; but  it  may  also  be  a mere  deference  to  public 
expectation,  a mere  compromise  with  conscience,  or  a poor  shrinking  from 
some  more  direct  and  difficult  duty.  “ Let  a man  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross,”  said  Jesus,  and  would  it  have  satisfied  him  had  they  replied,  “ Oh, 
we  subscribe  annually  to  a society  which  takes  up  the  cross  for  us,  and  em- 
ploys numerous  agents  to  deny  themselves  ?”* 
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Besides  it  has  been  truly  written  that 

M He  who  feeds  men  serveth  few, 

He  serves  all  who  dares  be  true;” 

and  as  there  are  services  to  the  community  for  which  money  forms  no  ratio 
of  measurement ; so  there  are  times,  when  to  sustain  an  unpopular  cause  or 
to  resist  the  sweeping  current  of  a popular  one  may  be  a moral  effort,  to 
which  the  sacrifice  of  a man’s  last  dollar  would  be  a little  thing.  And,  above 
all,  the  higher  soarings  of  art  and  literature  are  products  whose  chief  blessing 
it  is  that  they  cause  all  other  wealth  to  be  forgotten ; and  which  leave  resulta 
that  will  'fetill  be  tending  toward  their  zenith,  when  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
chronicler  cannot  ascertain  whether  Shakspeare  was  worth  a mill  or  a million. 

Fortunately,  however,  it  needs  not  these  high  faculties ; it  needs  not  even 
a large  share  of  the  lower  wealth  which  is  the  business  man’s  special  means 
of  action,  to  become  an  instrument  of  good,  and  wonderful  good.  It  takes 
wonderfully  little  money  to  be  stewards  and  almonere  of  God.  I observe 
that  the  agents  and  treasurers  of  our  corporations,  of  all  sorts,  are  generally 
selected  from  men  of  some  capital,  as  if  it  were  best  not  to  intrust  poorer 
men  with  the  temptation.  But  God  is  not  so  suspicious ; he  intrusts  something 
to  everybody.  Half-a-dollar  and  half-an-hour  to  spare  are  quite  enough  to 
set  up  for  his  stewards  upon. 

Stewards  of  God ; ought  not  that  to  be  the  recognized  basis  upon  which 
all  property  is  held  and  used  by  us;  ought  not  each  individual  to  make 
that  his  habitual  mode  of  viewing  what  his  fate  or  faculties  have  given  him  I 
Let  us  a consider  this  a moment 

Think  how  much  it  has  been  your  lot  to  receive  / First,  how  much  you 
have  received  from  men,  8ociety  has  put  means  of  untold  value  into  your 
hands ; it  has  given  you  freely  its  machinery,  its  accumulated  wisdom,  its 
organizations,  the  protection  of  its  laws,  the  use,  on  fair  terms,  of  its  money- 
capital  ; the  ways  by  which  you  have  obtained  one  half  your  property,  or 
business,  or  skill,  or  experience,  have  come  directly  or  indirectly  through 
others.  You  are  incumng,  at  every  moment,  a debt  far  beyond  what  your 
annual  tax-bills  cover.  Society  has  decreed  to  you  a control  over  your 
own  earnings,  nay,  over  your  father’s  earnings : and,  for  ages  before  you 
were  born,  the  wise  and  good  thought  and  acted  for  you.  Now,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  all  this  ? Do  business  on  this  borrowed  capital  and 
pay  nothing  for  it!  Such  would  seem  to  be  a common  theory.  “What 
should  I do  for  posterity,”  said  the  celebrated  speech,  “ What  has  posterity 
ever  done  for  me  But  to  whom  is  all  that  accumulated  debt  of  the  Past 
payable,  except  to  the  Future  ? And  the  Present  is  constantly  imposing  a 
debt  which  you  should  pay  to  the  Present 

But  you  say,  I have  received  comparatively  little  from  men,  after  all. 
Others  have  received  as  much  and  done  nothing  with  it,  nay,  ask  my  help 
constantly,  as  if  they  had  a perpetual  lien  upon  me.  There  are  natural  dif- 
ferences among  men,  (you  add  ;)  some  are  born  to  get  on  faster  than  others ; 
God  meant  there  should  be  differences  among  men  ! 

Yes,  but  did  he  mean  that  those  who  have  this  natural  superiority  should 
employ  it  only  for  exclusive  and  personal  purposes  ? is  the  the  question. 
Inequalities  ? yes,  there  are  inequalities  everywhere  in  nature— on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  there  are  inequalities — the  hills  are  nearest  the  clouds,  but 
do  they  take  more  than  their  share  of  the  rain  ? No,  they  pour  it  down  to 
enrich  the  valleys— should  it  be  otherwise  with  men  ? 
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In  nature  nothing  exists  for  itself  only ; each  particle  of  matter  is  needed 
for  the  whole  likewise.  The  tree  grows,  yet  not  for  itself  only,  but  for  shade 
to  the  flower ; the  flower  grows,  yet  not  for  itself  only,  but  for  honey  to  the 
bee ; men  vary  in  gifts,  graces,  capacities,  positions ; yet  the  office  of  each 
one  is  to  stand  in  his  place  and  help  all.  Granted  that  God  bestows  special 
powers  and  opportunities  on  select  individuals , he  gives  them  not  for  exclu- 
sive hut  for  universal  purposes. 

Do  you  say  that  this  is  hardly  fair  to  the  individual,  that  he  ought  to  have 
some  personal  recompense  for  being  great,  skillful,  powerful,  rich,  and  the 
like  ! But  is  not  the  fact  of  being  so,  of  having  these  opportunities,  a suf- 
ficient reward ! Who  has  not  sometimes  envied  the  gifted,  the  influential, 
the  popular,  the  wealthy ; not  for  the  personal  vanity  of  the  position,  but 
for  the  opportunity  it  brings  ? Wealth  is  not  (as  I have  said,)  the  only  or 
the  highest  mode  of  beneficence  ; but  spend  a day  a visiting  poor  Irish 
families,  and  I defy  you  not  to  wish  for  wealth.  Jenny  Lind  in  London, 
wishing  to  help  a benevolent  society,  resolved  to  give  a concert  for  them, 
and  when  after  singing  one  evening  she  had  a thousand  pounds  for  them, 
she  is  reported  to  have  said  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  “ After  all  it  is  a 
beautiful  thing  to  have  such  a power  ! ” This  seems  plainly  the  true  view 
of  all  such  special  gifts,  not  of  singing  only  but  of  trading  and  financiering 
and  all  others.  As  an  agent  is  paid  by  a commission,  and  not  expected  to 
monopolize  the  funds  in  his  hands  also ; so,  as  stewards  of  God  we  have 
our  commission  on  our  office  in  the  privilege  of  discharging  it.  The  fee 
of  the  statesman  is  the  delight  of  governing  well,  “ to  read  his  history  in  a 
nation’s  eyes  ; ” the  reward  of  a writer  or  speaker  is  in  the  effect  of  his  speech 
or  writing  ; the  commission  of  the  holder  of  wealth  is  in  the  delight  of  ser- 
ving others  by  it;  the  payment  of  great  actions  is  in  the  privilege  of  doing 
them.  And  for  those  thus  rewarded  to  ask  in  addition  for  a personal  exclu- 
sive compensation,  over  and  above  other  men  ; for  them  to  expect  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  to  have  cake  and  wine  and  velvet  and  carriages,  and  after 
death  biographies  and  monuments.  This  seems  to  me  as  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  if  the  swamp  oak  tree  in  the  spring-time,  after  spreading 
all  its  glad  young  leaves  and  guarding  the  white  anenome  from  the  sun 
through  all  the  days  of  May,  should  think  it  proper  on  the  first  of  Jnne  to 
send  m a bill  for  its  shade,  to  the  poor  little  flower. 

Nothing  shall  convince  me  that  the  opportunity  of  a good  action  is  not 
its  own  exceeding  great  reward.  Nay,  I have  seen  persons  who  have  taken 
such  extreme  delight  in  such  opportunities,  that  I have  almost  doubted 
whether  we,  any  of  us,  deserved  such  happiness.  And  if  it  be  so  with  the 
facilities  common  to  all,  how  much  more  with  the  extraordinary  ones  of  tal- 
ent and  wealth.  It  would  seem  that  instead  of  asking  what  luxury  is  great 
enough  to  pay  persons  for  being  rich  and  powerful  and  gifted,  we  should 
rather  ask  what  sacrifice,  what  penance  on  their  part  is  great  enough  to 
atone  for  this  inexpressible  privilege. 

Will  it  be  said  that  I attack  the  institution  of  property  ? Far  otherwise  ; 
I assume  that  as  the  basis  of  all.  I complain  only  of  the  selfish  use  of 
property,  and  that  must  be  cured  by  individuals.  The  trustee  has  as  firm 
a legal  control  over  trust  property  as  if  it  were  his  own,  only  he  cannot  spend 
it  for  personal  ends.  I would  have  all  property  so  regarded ; and  I would 
have  the  holder  distinctly  acknowledge  that  he  is  doing  in  this  nothing  par- 
ticularly noble,  but  only  a simple  duty.  When  the  steward  pays  out  his 
employer’s  money  on  his  employer’s  account,  I am  not  aware  that  it  is  thought 
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a remarkably  generous  act ; is  it  otherwise  with  the  moral  stewards  of 
God? 

( The  ideal  of  human  relations  is  the  idea  of  a simple  happy  family,  where 

J all  are  secured  from  want,  and  those  more  favored  by  fortune  employ  their 
powers,  as  a matter  of  course,  for  the  enjoyment  and  blessing  of  all.  It  is 
not  in  our  power  at  once  to  make  such  a relation  universal,  but  it  should  be 
our  privilege  to  do  it  as  far  as  we  can.  44  He  is  the  divine  man,”  says  the 
Hindoo  proverb, 14  to  whom  the  whole  world  is  as  one  household ; but  the 
words  I and  mine  constitute  narrowness.” 

It  is  thought  by  some,  and  ably  maintained  among  others  by  De  Tocque- 
ville,  that  the  use  of  wealth  in  aristocratic  countries  will  ordinarily  be  nobler 
than  in  communities  where  each  individual  has  by  hard  personal  labor  obr 
tained  it.  But  the  history  of  commercial  communities,  from  Florence  to 
Boston,  (aye,  earlier,  and  we  will  hope  later  than  either,)  has  not  shown  this 
theory  to  be  correct,  and  it  should  be  the  proudest  aim  of  every  business 
man  to  prove  it  to  be  utterly  baseless. 

Do  you  sigh  at  this,  and  say  sadly  44  Ah ! but  were  the  opportunity  only 
given  to  me  of  this  high  undertaking.  But  stern  poverty  stares  me  in  the 
face,  and  a life  of  fruitless  effort  for  the  means  of  doing  good  may  be  all  that 
is  before  me!” 

Is  it  so,  indeed  ; then  another  opportunity  opens  before  you,  hardly  less 
sacred — an  opportunity  of  the  most  difficult  duty  which  a business  man  can 
perform — the  opportunity  of  being  poor  ; patiently,  manfully,  nobly  poor ! 

44Be  and  continue  poor,  young  man,”  says  a noble  German  writer,  “ while 
others  around  you  grow  rich  by  fraud  and  dishonor;  be  without  place  or  pow- 
er, while  others  beg  their  way  upward ; bear  the  pain  of  disappointed  hopes, 
while  others  accomplish  theirs  by  flattery ; forego  that  for  which  others  creep 
and  cringe.  Wrap  yourself  in  your  own  virtue,  and  seek  a friend  and  your 
daily  bread.  If  you  have,  in  such  a course,  grown  gray  with  unstained 
honor,  bless  God,  and  die ! ” 

Conclusion.  But  it  is  time  to  draw  these  thoughts  and  counsels  to  a 
close.  Young  man,  just  entering  upon  a business  life,  you  stand  in  the 
presence  of  great  dangers  and  great  opportunities ; but  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities and  the  greatest  dangers  are  those  you  carry  within  your  own 
character.  Your  occupation  will  neither  destroy  nor  save  you,  except  as 
you  choose  either  destiny.  I believe  that  the  merchant  may  stay  in  his 
profession.  I know  that  many  have  left  it,  as  incompatible  with  a manly 
life ; but  I know  that  some  of  the  most  sensitive  have  gone  back  again. 
Difficult  it  is  indeed  to  unite  it  with  a manly  life ; but  this  is  difficult  for 
any  occupation.  The  temptation  to  falsehood  and  baseness  runs  through 
them  all.  Lawyer,  physician,  clergyman,  statesman,  all  sin,  or  are  saved 
by  the  struggle.  Dwell  among  farmers,  and  you  think  that  the  mean- 
est of  men  are  to  be  found  in  that  avocation  ; read  the  reports  of  trials  in 
the  newspapers,  and  you  pardon  Jack  Cade  for  his  proposition  to  hang  all 
the  lawyers ; read  the  homeopathic  journals,  and  you  think  the  regular 
practitioner  of  medicine  should  fare  little  better;  attend  a 44 Como  outer ” 
meeting  and  you  hear  all  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to  laid  upon  the  weak 
shoulders  of  the  clergy.  It  is  all  one-sided  severity.  I have  known  young 
men  go  out  of  Commerce  in  disgust  and  go  into  other  pursuits,  and  so  I 
have  known  young  men  go  out  of  other  pursuits  in  disgust  and  go  into 
Commerce.  The  temptations  of  the  merchant  are,  after  all,  those  of  hu- 
manity— selfishness,  deception,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ; and  if 
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they  are  greater  than  those  of  other  men,  it  makes  his  opportunities  so 
much  greater  also. 

The  difficulty,  after  all,  is  in  the  individual  character ; the  rarity  of  great 
plans  of  life  and  high  desires  at  starting.  It  is  easy  to  find  talent ; every 
town  has  its  youn^  men  to  whom  bright  sayings  and  resolute  actions  are 
cheap  and  easy  things;  its  young  maidens,  who  can  make  uselessness  fasci- 
nating by  taste  and  grace ; but  where  is  earnestness  ? — where  a spirit  of 
self-consecration  I — where  the  restless  craving  of  an  eagle  eye  that  looks  to 
the  sun,  and  will  take  no  less  illumination  ? — where  the  vigor  of  a will  that 
dates  its  force  back  to  a motive  power  firmer  than  impulse  and  stronger  than 
ambition  ? 

If  I have  inspired  in  any  reader  one  solitary  thrill  of  this,  I have  not 
written  in  vain.  I began  by  saying  that  every  wise  business  man  would 
thank  any  one  who  could  teach  him  to  make  $50  equivalent  to  $500  in 
value.  But  I believe,  I know,  that  there  are  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
will  make  $50  equivalent,  not  to  $100,  not  to  $500,  but  to  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  power  of  giving  peace  and  enjoyment  and  usefulness ; 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  make  Rothschilds  and  Barings  poor  and  piti- 
able beggars  compared  with  humble  men  who  may  perhaps  labor  only  that 
their  overgrown  wealth  may  become  larger.  And  I write  to  say  that  he  is 
the  practical  teacher  who  thus  teaches,  and  he  the  practical  man  who  im- 
proves such  teachings ; and  that  of  all  follies  there  is  not  one  so  great  as  to 
go  on  toiling  for  money  only,  and  forgetting  those  realities  of  life  for  which 
money,  age,  reputation,  and  power,  and  all  else,  are  only  valuable  as  helping 
to  attain. 

Reader,  especially  if  you  are  younger  than  myself,  and  if  there  is  to  you 
any  meaning  in  what  I am  saying,  I warn  you,  be  wise  to-day.  Do  you 
feel  one  vision  of  larger  duty,  one  impulse  to  a higher  life  than  you  have 
commonly  led — let  it  not  pass  away  now.  It  may  never  come  so  favorably 
again.  You  may  think  it  will  come,  and  that  it  is  safe  to  let  it  go,  and  that 
you  may  expect  it  again ; but  the  influences  of  the  society  in  which  you 
live  are  against  it — most  of  the  voices  around  you  will  not  speak  it  To- 
morrow you  will  not  be  so  ready  for  it — the  next  day,  when  you  feel  some 
returning  impulse,  and  are  ready  for  it,  there  may  be  no  one  to  speak  it— 
and  the  next  day  when  some  one  speaks  it  you  may  not  be  any  longer  open 
to  it — and  weeks  and  months  may  glide  away ; — and  this  time  next  year  it 
may  come  back  to  you  in  some  moment  of  sanity,  that  though  your  bank 
stock  is  doubled,  And  all  your  schemes  have  prospered,  and  you  own  an 
additional  ship,  and  the  freights  of  several  more — though  you  are  gaining  all 
you  most  longed  for,  and  have  houses  and  horses,  and  a fair  wife  and  a rich 
father-in-law — yet  this  one  thought , which  alone  seemed  really  to  make  life 
worth  the  having,  has  passed  away,  and  will  not  come  for  any  prayers  or 
any  tears.  And  there  seems  nothing  for  it  but  to  bid  that  fair  dream  adieu 
forever,  and  go  back  wearily  to  the  aimless  existence  of  those  around  you, 
and  make  your  whole  life  henceforward  only  one  more  neat  and  skillful 
machine,  built  all  of  pure  gold  and  silver,  working  away  from  morning  to 
night  among  the  rest,  with  the  same  dull  metallic  rattle,  clicking  for  ever  the 
same  melancholy  burden,  “Vanity,  vanity,  vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit  for- 
ever and  ever.”  Oh,  may  God  preserve  you,  if  you  are  not  past  preserving ! 

There  are  noble  opportunities  opening  before  you.  None  can  say  what 
new  ones  the  progress  of  society  may  yet  bring  to  Merchants.  “ The  mer- 
cantile profession,”  says  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  M4Culloch,  “ is  an  essential 
element  in  that  division  of  labor ” by  which  “ civilized  man  becomes  equal 
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to  the  most  gigantic  efforts,  and  appears  endowed  with  almost  omnipotent 
power.”  Let  that  magnificent  power  be  nobly  used  I Let  your  share  of  it 
become  a blessing  to  the  whole  race  of  man ! So  use  it  that  when,  as  is 
inevitable,  the  advancing  spirit  of  Humanity  shall  have  educated  men,  step 
by  step,  into  a co-operation  of  which  the  schemes  of  Owen,  of  St.  Simon,  of 
Fourier,  are  only  fantastic  hints  and  guesses, — the  records  of  your  business 
life  may  then  be  cited  to  point  a moral,  not  of  the  hopeless  degradation  of 
this  intermediate  stage  of  progress,  but  of  the  possibilities  which  even  this 
laid  open,  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue. 


Art.  11. — THB  COTTON  TRADE. 

The  course  of  the  cotton  trade  during  the  past  year  has  been  steady  and 
uniform.  The  season  opened  in  September  and  October  at  rates  a trifle 
higher  than  were  realized  in  December,  but  from  January  forwards  the 
market  slowly  advanced,  until  it  is  now  a little  higher  than  it  was  a year 
ago.  The  price  at  Liverpool  of  fair  cotton,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1851,  was  5 Ad.,  in  October  it  was  frjd.,  in  January  5d.,  in  March  6 A At 
in  May  6Ad.,  in  July  5£d.,  and  6d.  in  September,  1852.  The  increased 
estimates  of  the  crop  depressed  the  price  early  in  the  season,  but  the- 
immense  consumption  in  every  part  of  the  world — in  the  United  States, 
in  England,  and  on  the  continent — encouraged  the  sellers  to  demand  higher 
rates;  and  these  have* been  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  another 
large  crop  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  rates  now  current  are  not  high,  but 
they  are  above  the  average.  For  the  thirteen  years  from  1840  to  1852, 
the  whole  American  exports,  (see  Table  I.,  at  the  end  of  this  article,) 
amounting  to  nearly  ten  thousand  millions  of  pounds,  have  been  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  eight-and-a-half  centb.  The  price  of  good  middling  at 
Charleston  is  now,  October  29th,  9 A cents.  Instead  of  declining  below  the 
the  usual  rates,  the  market  has  advanced,  after  receiving  the  largest  crop 
ever  produced,  and  with  the  prospect  of  another  fully  as  large.  What  has 
maintained  these  prices?  Are  the  causes  temporary  or  permanent!  Will 
they  continue  for  the  present  year  ? or  is  their  effect  already  past  ? 

In  attempting  an  answer  to  these  questions,  it  may  be  remarked : — 

1st.  That  the  advance  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  lower  rates  are  not  re- 
munerative. From  1840  to  1844,  when  the  average  (see  Table  I.)  was 
only  eight  cents,  the  stocks  were  constantly  increasing.  The  production 
outran  the  consumption.  This  led  to  lower  prices,  which  discouraged  plant- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  demand  of  the  manufacturers. 
From  1845  to  1849  the  average  price  (see  Table  I.)  was  only  7 A cents. 
The  surplus  stocks  then  became  small  and  prices  advanced.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared that  an  average  of  eight  cents  from  year  to  year  stimulated  produc- 
tion, so  that  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand;  while  7 A cents  produced  an 
opposite  effect.  The  present  rates,  therefore,  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  the  planter  a proper  profit  on  his  investment.  And  the  general  ad- 
vance on  land  and  negroes,  throughout  the  Southern  States,  confirms  the 
conclusion  thus  indicated  by  the  rise  and  the  decline  of  the  stocks  lying 
over  from  year  to  year.  The  present  prices  will  not  only  pay  the  cost  of 
production,  but  allow  a handsome  profit  to  the  producer.  But — 

2d.  The  price  has  been  kept  up  during  the  past  year  in  part  by  a high 
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rate  of  exchange.  A rise  of  one  per  cent  in  exchange  is  nearly  eqnal  to 
one-eighth  of  a cent  in  the  price  of  cotton.  The  advance  in  exchange  has 
been  about  two  per  cent  over  the  rates  which  were  current  before  the  dis- 
covery of  California  gold.  We  were  then  both  exporters  and  importers  of 
the  precious  metals.  When  we  were  sending  them  abroad,  the  price  of 
exchange  was  the  real  par,  plus  the  freight,  insurance,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  exportation.  When  we  were  receiving  them,  the  price  was  the 
real  par,  less  these  expenses.  The  highest  rates  were  111  or  112;  the 
lowest  104  or  105.  The  average  was  about  108  for  sixty -day  bills.  For 
the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  always  been  exporters  of  gold,  and  the 
range  of  exchange  has  been  from  108  to  112  at  New  York;  seldom  going 
down  to  108  or  rising  to  112,  the  average  being  about  110.  This  nse  in 
exchange  on  account  of  our  owning  the  gold  mines  of  California  is  a 
permanent  cause.  Exchange  will  be  hereafter  the  repl  par,  plus  the  cost  of 
exporting  specie,  and  not  the  real  par  sometimes  increased  and  sometimes 
decreased  by  the  cost  of  exportation.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  advance  of 
one-fourth  of  a cent  in  every  pound  of  cotton,  and  for  the  year  past  it  pro- 
duced to  the  South  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars.  This,  though  a 
true  cause  for  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton,  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  whole  rise.  Another  cause  may  probably  be — 

3d.  The  increased  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  which  by  expanding  the 
currency  tends  to  raise  the  money  price  of  all  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
The  large  additions  of  gold  to  the  currency  of  the  world  must,  by  inevitable 
necessity  produce  an  effect  of  this  kind.  No  arithmetic  can  calculate  its 
exact  amount  in  a short  period  of  time:  but  that  it  is  producing  and  must 
produce  hereafter  a slow,  continued  rise  in  all  kinds  of  property  no  one  can 
possibly  doubt  Its  first  effect  is  to  raise  the  price  of  silver ; but  it  i9  im- 
possible, while  the  present  laws  regulating  the  comparative  value  of  silver 
and  gold  at  the  mints  of  the  world  continue  unchanged,  to  raise  the  pre- 
mium on  silver  beyond  a very  small  amount  The  effect  of  a slight  advance 
is  to  push  aside  the  silver  and  to  introduce  gold  in  its  stead.  Thus  in  our 
own  domestic  currency,  silver  is  passing  out  of  general  circulation,  and  the 
vaults  of  the  banks  are  filling  with  gold  in  its  place.  In  France  the  coinage 
of  gold  has  of  late  increased  very  largely.  And  so  in  other  countries  where 
both  metals  are  a legal  tender.  This  expansion  of  the  metallic  currency 
gives  the  banks  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  circulation,  and  thus  the 
whole  monetary  medium,  by  which  all  the  exchanges  of  Commerce  are 
made,  becoming  enlarged,  the  price  of  all  other  articles  cannot  fail  to  ad- 
vance. It  is  impossible  to  say  how  large  an  influence  this  may  have  had  in 
the  recent  high  prices  of  cotton.  It  is  not  probably  large,  but  that  it  is 
real  no  one  can  doubt. 

4th.  Another  cause  which  has  helped  to  sustain  prices,  and  probably  this 
is  more  potent  than  all  the  others  together,  is  the  successful  despotism  of 
Louis  Napoleon  in  France,  and  of  the  crowned  heads  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  order  that  has  reigned  in  Paris  and  throughout  France,  has 
given  confidence  to  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  encouraged  labor 
and  industry,  given  security  to  property,  and  stimulated  production  and  con- 
sumption in  every  department  of  business.  Similar  causes  have  been  ope- 
rating in  the  German  and  Italian  States.  The  triumph  of  law  and  order 
over  the  revolutionists  of  1848  was  not  complete  until  the  present  year. 
The  iron  heel  of  arbitrary  power  had  crushed  the  external  manifestations  of 
resistance,  but  the  murmurs  of  discontent  were  still  audible,  and  the  hopes 
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of  liberty  were  not  yH  extinguished.  The  present  year  has  witnessed  the 
end  of  all  these  things.  Lombardy  and  Hungary  kiss  the  rod  of  the  op- 
pressor. French  soldiers  preserve  quiet  at  Rome.  The  patriots  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  are  in  prison  or  in  exile.  An  Austrian  army  has  quelled  the 
disturbances  in  Baden,  Hamburg,  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  Revolution,  an- 
archy, socialism,  red-republicanism  exist  no  more.  Men  have  turned  their 
attention  to  trade,  to  labor,  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Instead  of  political 
agitation,  the  people  are  employing  themselves  in  new  enterprises  of  industry, 
of  Commerce,  and  manufactures.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  France  has 
in  consequence  outrun  any  former  year.  Though  stationary  for  many  years 
past,  the  demand  has  suddenly  awaked  to  new  life.  And  so,  also,  in  all  the 
disturbed  parts  of  Europe. 

5th.  The  low  price  of  grain  in  England,  the  successful  working  of  free 
trade,  and  the  prosperity  in  every  department  of  manufactures,  have  stimu- 
lated the  home  demand  in  Great  Britain  to  an  extraordinary  extent  The 
exports  of  cotton  fabrics  have  been  encouraged  by  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  every  part  of  the  world.  The  overthrow  of  Rosas  has  opened  the  La 
Plata  and  its  tributaries  to  British  Commerce.  The  outbreak  in  Caffraria 
is  unimportant  The  war  in  Burmah  being  out  of  India  proper  has  no  in- 
fluence on  trade.  The  rebellion  in  China  does  not  disturb  the  exchanges  at 
the  free  ports.  So  that  universal  peace  may  be  said  to  prevail. 

6th.  In  the  United  States  the  onward  march  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
has  again  been  resumed.  The  tariff  of  1846,  and  the  high  price  of  the 
raw  material,  had  checked  the  demand  for  the  past  three  years,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  our  country  in  population,  wealth,  and  enterprise,  has  surmounted 
these  obstacles,  and  our  course  has  again  been  forward. 

Of  these  several  causes,  now  enumerated  to  explain  the  fair  price  of  cot- 
ton for  the  past  year  in  the  face  of  the  abundant  supply,  there  is  not  one 
which  is  not  likely  to  operate  for  the  coming  year.  We  may,  therefore,  in 
considering  the  supply  and  demand  for  1853,  anticipate  full  average  prices. 
They  cannot  be  high,  for  the  supply  will  be  too  large  to  permit  any  check 
in  consumption.  They  cannot  fall  even  to  the  average,  for  the  stocks  are 
low,  and  any  further  decline  would  stimulate  the  demand  even  beyond  its 
present  extraordinary  amount 

The  supply  from  the  United  States  will  probably  exceed  the  large  crop  of 
1852.  The  increased  number  of  hands,  the  large  breadth  of  land  planted 
in  cotton  under  the  stimulus  of  good  prices,  the  favorable  character  of  the 
season,  the  fine  weather  for  gathering  the  crop  after  the  1st  of  October,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  frost,  will  tell  strongly  in  favor  of  a large  production. 
We  have  indeed  had  two  severe  storms,  and  with  one  of  them  a flood,  but 
their  injury  has  not  been  serious.  The  rot  also  has  prevailed  to  an  uncom- 
mon extent.  The  boll- worm  has  been  very  general,’ and  in  some  places  se- 
vere. The  caterpillar  has  done  some  harm,  but  beyond  eating  the  leaves 
from  the  stalk,  its  ravages  have  been  local  and  unimportant  These  causes 
have  not  produced  as  much  injury  as  was  suffered  last  year. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  excessive  drought  in- 
flicted then  more  damage  than  all  the  opposing  causes  of  the  present  sea- 
son. The  receipts  at  Charleston  and  Savannah  will  therefore  exceed  those 
of  last  year.  They  will  also  be  increased  by  the  extension  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad  farther  to  the  West.  Instead  of  800,000  bales  received  last  year, 
900,000  may  confidently  be  anticipated  for  1853.  In  Florida,  the  storm 
of  October  9th  did  such  serious  injury  that  we  may  expect  a falling  off  in 
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the  receipts  at  Apalachicola  and  St  Mark’s.  More  of  this  cotton  will  go  to 
Savannah  than  usual ; and  the  loss  from  the  caterpillar  and  boll-worm  has 
been  considerable.  But  the  increased  planting  will  go  far  to  balance  these 
deficiencies,  and  only  a slight  decline  may  be  looked  for.  From  Alabama, 
the  receipts  will  be  larger  than  last  year.  There  was  then  too  little  rain, 
now  there  has  been  too  much.  The  river  lands  produced  finely  last  season, 
now  it  is  the  sandy  uplands  that  are  white  with  abundance.  Only  a small 
increase,  however,  may  be  anticipated.  From  the  various  districts  that  send 
their  cotton  to  New  Orleans,  the  reports  are  contradictory.  The  Red  River 
lands  are  doing  very  well ; the  parishes  of  Louisiana  have  been  injured  by 
the  worm,  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  too  wet ; the  frost  has 
kept  off  to  a very  late  period  in  Tennessee;  the  planting  has  been  large ; 
the  season  for  gathering  long,  and  nearly  the  same  amount  will  probably  be 
received  as  for  the  past  year.  From  Texas,  the  reports  have  been  very  fa- 
vorable, and  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  may  be  loosed  for  with  confidence. 
The  whole  crop  of  American  cotton  for  1853  may  be  estimated  (see  Table 
EL)  at  3,100,000  bales. 

The  imports  from  the  East  Indies  have  fallen  off  largely  the  last  year  on 
account  or  the  moderate  prices.  This  has  been  the  uniform  effect  of  a de- 
clining market,  and  we  may  look  with  confidence  for  the  same  result  here- 
after. There  is  in  India  an  immense  production  of  cotton  for  domestic  use. 
It  has  been  stated  to  be  as  large  as  the  crop  in  the  United  States,  but  no 
satisfactory  statistics  have  ever  been  collected  to  show  its  actual  amount  It 
is,  however,  very  large,  and  a high  price  in  Europe  attracts  a larger  portion 
for  foreign  export  It  may  then  be  brought  further  from  the  interior,  and 
pay  a larger  charge  for  freight  On  the  contrary,  when  the  European  rates 
decline,  the  inferior  character  of  the  cotton,  the  heavy  expense  for  freight 
and  insurance  for  the  long  voyage,  leave  but  a small  balance  for  the  first  cost 
of  production,  and  the  carriage  from  the  interior  to  the  seaport.  The  circle 
around  the  marts  of  export  is  thus  narrowed,  and  the  amount  sent  off  de- 
creases. Thus  the  high  prices  of  1850  and  1851  raised  the  English  im- 
ports to  808,000  and  329,000  bales,  against  182,000  in  1849.  'file  mod- 
erate prices  of  the  present  year  have  caused  the  imports  at  Liverpool  to  fall 
off  near  100,000  bales.  (See  Table  III.)  The  low  rates  current  in  Decem- 
ber and  January  last,  diverted  much  of  the  East  India  cotton  intended  for 
export  to  China,  and  the  European  receipts  have  been  small.  No  increase 
in  these  can  be  expected  for  1853,  since  prices  promise  to  be  moderate,  as 
they  have  been  for  the  last  season. 

The  imports  into  England  from  Egypt  have  increased  largely  for  the  past 
year.  The  largest  amount  ever  before  received  was  82,000  bales  in  1845. 
The  average  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  73,000.  But  for  1852  the  re- 
ceipts at  Liverpool  alone  on  the  8th  of  October  had  reached  142,000  bales. 
Less  than  usual  has  been  carried  to  France,  and  so  large  an  amount  for 
England  cannot  be  anticipated  for  the  coming  year,  especially  as  the  stocks 
in  Liverpool  of  Egyptian  cotton  have  advanced  50,000  bales.  From  Brazil 
and  other  places,  the  Liverpool  receipts  have  increased  slightly  over  last 
year;  namely,  from  90,000  to  108,000  bales;  they  are,  however,  less  than 
for  the  two  preceding  years.  The  average  from  Egypt  and  Brazil  for  the 
last  four  years  has  been  about  250,000  bales,  (Table  IV.,)  and  this  amount 
may  be  looked  for  in  1853. 

The  total  supply  from  all  these  places  for  1853  may  be  estimated  (Table 
V.)  at  3,550,600,  or  about  the  same  as  last  year.  This  is  685,000  bales 
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larger  than  for  1851,  and  500,000  larger  than  for  1840.  But,  as  the  in- 
creased demand  has  taken  off  the  whole  of  the  larger  production  of  1852 
at  moderate  prices,  leaving  the  stocks  now  smaller  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years  past,  (Table  VL,)  there  is  nothing  in  this  large  supply  calculi 
ted  to  depress  prices. 

In  considering  the  consumption,  we  notice  everywhere  a large  increase, 
not  only  over  last  year,  but  over  every  former  year.  The  amount  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  in  1851  was  1,663,000  bales,  while  the  largest  figures  for 
any  previous  year  were  1,590,000  bales.  The  deliveries  to  the  trade  this 
year  at  Liverpool,  (see  Table  VII.,)  where  95  per  cent  of  all  the  English  sales 
are  made,  exceed  those  of  last  year  more  than  8,000  bags  per  week.  As 
the  factories  are  now  well  supplied,  this  exoess  will  scarcely  continue  until 
the  31st  of  Deoember.  But  the  great  regularity  in  the  deliveries  forbids 
any  material  decline.  If  the  future  purchases  of  the  trade  should  not  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  same  period  for  last  year,  the  consumption  of  Great  Brit- 
ain would  reach  1,992,000  bales  for  1852.  Nor  can  we  anticipate  any  lesa 
for  1853.  The  abundance  of  money,  the  favorable  harvest,  the  great  de- 
mand for  labor,  the  high  wages  in  all  branches  of  manufactures,  the  advance 
in  iron,  the  prosperity  of  the  shipping  interest,  the  large  influx  of  Austra- 
lian gold,  the  universal  prevalence  of  peace  in  every  part  of  the  civilised 
world,  the  new  machinery  erected  during  the  last  year,  the  moderate  rates 
which  the  raw  material  promises  to  bear,  the  low  stocks  of  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers,  the  large  decline  in  the  import  of  wool,  and  its 
consequent  advance  in  price,  and  the  general  prosperity,  both  in  the  domes- 
tic and  the  Export  trade,  authorize  the  expectation  of  a still  larger  consump- 
tion for  1853.  There  is  not  a single  drawback  to  this  anticipation  except 
the  chapter  of  accidents  ; but  it  may  be  safest,  as  the  increase  for  the  last 
year  has  been  so  unprecedented,  to  look  forward  to  a demand  only  as  large 
as  for  the  present  year. 

The  consumption  in  France  has  increased  as  rapidly  as  in  England.  Our 
exports  thither  have  been  120,000  bales  larger  than  last  year,  and  they 
have  caused  no  accumulation  of  stocks  either  at  Havre  or  at  Marseilles.  The 
deliveries  at  Havre  alone  have  increased  (see  Table  VIII.)  more  than  80,000 
bales,  and  the  amount  of  American  cotton  for  the  whole  of  France  will 
probably  exceed  400,000  bales,  against  310,000  for  1851.  As  large  a de- 
mand for  1853  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  consumption  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Its  progress  is  occasionally  checked  by  high  prices,  but  these  are  only  tem- 
porary disturbances  in  its  onward  march.  In  Russia,  the  imports  for  the 
three  years  from  1841  to  1843  were  337,000  cwts. ; from  1844  to  1840 
they  were  584,000;  and  from  1847  to  1849  they  were  1,065,000.  In  the 
German  Zollverein,  the  protective  duties  they  have  imposed  have  given  am- 
ple encouragement  to  the  home  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  The  English 
and  American  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  these  mid  other  continental  States 
have  averaged  (see  Table  IX.)  417,000  bales  in  1847  and  1848  ; 522,000 
in  1849  and  1850;  and  582,000  in  1851  and  1852.  For  the  incoming 
year  they  will  almost  certainly  reach  600,000  bales,  which  is  a trifle  lesa 
than  the  amount  for  the  present  season. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States  has  made  a most  sudden  and  rapid 
advance  during  the  past  year.  For  the  three  preceding  years  we  had  gone 
backwards.  The  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  imports  of  cotton 
goods  at  low  duties  from  abroad,  had  given  a check  to  our  increasing  de- 
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mand,  such  as  we  never  before  had  experienced.  Hitherto  our  progress  had 
been  uniformly  onward.  The  rapid  increase  in  our  population  and  wealth 
forbids  any  retrograde  movement  in  the  regular  operations  of  business.  Just 
as  our  railroads,  our  shipping,  our  crop  of  cotton,  or  of  wheat,  or  of  corn, 
make  steady  and  invariable  progress  from  year  to  year,  so  must  our  cotton 
manufactures.  There  will  be  at  times  a backward  step  in  this  movement, 
but  it  is  temporary  and  brief.  It  is  like  the  oscillation  of  a pendulum  on  a 
moving  surface ; the  weight  swings  backwards  and  forwards,  but  the  onward 
morion  of  the  point  of  support  makes  it  certain  that  the  forward  oscillations 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  backward  movements.  The  present  pros- 
perity of  the  country  authorises  us  to  expect  an  advance  even  on  the  large 
consumption  of  the  past  season.  The  amount  for  1852  has  reached  (see 
Table  X.)  008,000  bales,  and  025,000  may  be  anticipated  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  whole  demand  for  1853  will  then  be  estimated  at  3,625,000  bales, 
(Table  XL,)  which  is  75,000  more  than  the  anticipated  supply.  (Table  V.) 
Now,  as  the  stocks  on  hand  (Table  VI.)  are  at  present  very  low,  lower  than 
they  have  been  for  years  past,  especially  if  the  time  for  which  they  would 
supply  the  demand  be  considered,  it  would  seem  that  prices  must  keep  above 
their  usual  average.  Thus  has  been  8£  cents  (Table  I.)  at  the  seaports  for 
the  last  thirteen  years,  and  if  the  influence  of  a high  rate  of  exchange  and 
the  abundance  of  gold  are  to  be  regarded  as  real  causes  elevating  the  money 
value  of  cotton  in  our  markets,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  present  prices 
(9£  cents  at  Charleston,  October  29th,  for  good  middling,)  will  be  fully 
maintained,  and  that  an  advance  rather  than  a decline  may  be  expected.  • 


TABLE  i. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTS,  VALUE,  AND  PRICE. 


Total  exports 

in  pounds.  Total  nine.  [Price. 

From  1840  to  1844. 8,840,000,000  (267,200,000  8 cent.. 

From  1845  to  1849 8,788,000,000  284,400,000  7.5  “ 

From  1860  to  1851 1,668,000,000  184,800,000  11.8  “ 

Fatima  ted  for  1862 1,000,000,000  90,000,000  9 “ 

From  1840  to  1852 9,691,000,000  825,900,000  8.6  “ 


TABLE  n. 


Texas  . *. bales 

New  Orleans 

Mobile 

Florida  

Georgia 

Sooth  Carolina 

Other  places 

. Total. 


CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  . 


Receipts. 

1849. 

1861. 

89,000 

46,000 

1,094,000 

988,000 

619.000 

200.000 

462.000 

181.000 

891,000 

822,000 

458,000 

887,000 

28,000 

84,000 

2,729,000 

2,866,000 

18$!. 

Estimate. 

1861. 

64,000 

80,000 

1,878,000 

1,860,000 

649,000 

660,000 

189,000 

176,000 

826,000 

400.000 

600.000 

477,000 

87,000 

86,000 

8,015,000 

8,100,000 
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TABLE  m. 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  EAST  INDUS* 


Tears. 

1880  to  1884,  average  for  5 years 
1885  to  1889,  44  * 

1840  to  1844,  44  44 

1844  to  1849,  tt 

1849,  October  6,  Liverpool  only*. 
1861,  44  10,  44 

1862,  44  8,  44 

1849,  whole  year,  Great  Britain.. 
1861, 

1862,  44  Estimate.  ..  . 

1868,  44  44  


Bales.  Remarks. 

81.000  Low  prices. 

144.000  High  prices. 

282.000  Chinese  War. 

177.000  Peace  and  low  prices, 

69.000  Low  prices. 

171.000  High  prices. 

75.000  Moderate  prices. 

182.000  Low  prices. 

829.000  High  prices. 

200.000  Moderate  prices. 

200,000  Moderate  price* 


TABLE  IV. 


Tears. 

1846  bales 

1847  

1848  

1849  


ENGLISH  IMPORTS  FROM  EGYPT,  BRAZIL,  ETC. 

Liverpool, 

G.  Britain, 

Liverpool, 

G.  Britain, 

about  1st 

whole 

about  1st 

whole 

October. 

year. 

Years. 

October. 

year. 

121,000 

168,000 

I860 bales 

205,000 

267,000 

75,000 

186,000 

1851 

188,000 

181,000 

94,000 

187,000 

1862  

246,000 

178,000 

246,000 

1858,  estimated.. 

260,000 

TABLE  V. 


SUPPLY  OF  1851  AND 

ESTIMATE  FOR  1852 

AND  1858. 

1851. 

1852. 

1841. 

Crop  of  the  United  States 

.bales  2,866,000 

8,015,000 

8,100,000 

English  imports  from  East  Indies.. . . 

200,000 

' 200,000 

English  imports  from  other  places. . . 

800,000 

260,000 

Total  from  these  sources 

8,616,000 

8,660,000 

TABLE  VI. 


STOCKS  AT  RECENT  DATES,  CORRESPONDING  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  OUR  TEAR. 


1849. 

1840. 

1841. 

1841 

United  States,  September  1 

155.000 

682.000 

168,000 

128,000 

91,000 

Liverpool,  October  8.. 

545,000 

660,000 

607,000 

Havre,  October  6. . . . 

45,000 

82,000 

88,000 

84,000 

Total 

DELIVERIES  TO 

782,000  745,000 

TABLE  VIL 

THE  TRADE  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

711,000 

682,000 

May  1 bales 

1849. 

1841. 

Weekly 

oonaumptioo. 

1852. 

Weekly 

eoosump. 

682,000 

688,000 

427,000 

25,100 

680,000 

87,100 

June  4. 

619,000 

28,1 00 

870,000 

89,600 

July  2 

886,000 

744,000 

28,600 

1,001,000 

88,600 

August  1 

998,000 

887,000 

29,600 

1,166,000 

88,500 

September  8 

1,141,000 

1,068,000 

80,200 

1.840.000 

1.476.000 

98,800 

October  1 

1,220,000 

1,167,000 

29,900 

87,800 

October  8 

Whole  year 

1.287.000 

1.467.000 

1.690.000 

1.191.000 

1.676.000 

1.668.000 

29,800 
80,816 
82,000  est. 

1,620,000 

88,000 

Da  Great  Britain. . . 

2,000,000 

est.  89,000 
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TABLE  VIII. 

DKLIYXUX8  TO  THE  TRADE  AT  HAVRE. 


1850.  1851.  1858. 

An  kinds.  U.  States.  AU  kinds.  U.  States.  AH  kinds.  U.  States. 

September  1 bales  232,000  220,000  224,000  211,000  800,000  290,000 

October  1 250,000  238,000  246,000  234,000  327,000  816,000 

Whole  year 806,000  294,000  312,000  802,000  


TABLE  IX. 


Tam 

1847. 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 
1862 


CONSUMPTION  OUT  OP  ENGLAND,  PRANCE,  AND  UNITED  STATES. 


.bales 


English  exports. 


American  exports. 

169.000 

266.000 
822,000 

194.000 

269.000 

854.000 


216,000 

192.000 

254.000 

272.000 

269.000 
Oct  8,  203,000 


Total. 

884.000 

447.000 

577.000 

466.000 

688.000 

about  626,000 


TABLE  X. 


AMERICAN  CONSUMPTION. 


North  of 

Tsars.  Richmond. 

1847  bales  428,000 

1848  582,000 

1849  518,000 

1850  487,000 

1851  404,000 

1862 603,000 


Average  for  Increase 
three  years,  p.  ct. 

South  of 
Richmond. 

Total. 

418,000 

, . 

80,000 

608,000 

461,000 

n+ 

90,000 

622,000 

493,000 

t+ 

100,000 

618,000 

512,000 

4+ 

100,000 

687,000 

470,000 

8— 

100,000 

604,500 

498,000 

«+ 

100,000 

708,000 

TABLE  XI. 


CONSUMPTION  OP  THE  WORLD. 


Result 

for 

Estimate  for 

• 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

Great  Britain. bales 

1,614,000 

1,663,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

United  States 

487,000 

404,000 

603,000 

625,000 

France,  of  United  States  . . . 
Exports  from  Great  Britain  <fe 
United  States 

800,000 

810,000 

400,000 

400,000 

662,000 

538,000 

625,000 

600,000 

Total 

2,868,000 

2,915,000 

3,628,000 

8,625,000 
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Art.  III.— COMMERCIAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


XUMBXR  xxxm. 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK— Part  Y. 

TONNAGE. 


The  following  statement,  which  we  have  carefully  compiled  from  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  exhibits  the  registered,  the 
enrolled  and  licensed,  and  the  total  tonnage  belonging  to  the  district  of  New 
York,  from  the  year  1826  to  the  present  time.  The  year  ends  with  Decem- 
ber 31  up  to  1835,  thence  with  September  30  to  1843,  and  from  that  time 
it  ends  with  June  30  : — 


TONNAGE  or  NEW  TORE  OITT. 


Tears. 

Registered. 
Tons.  05tha. 

Enrolled  and  licensed. 
Tons.  95lhs. 

Total. 
Tods.  95U»«. 

1826 

...  168,461  88 

167,837  58 

816,289  01 

1827 

165,014  87 

181,841  90 

846,866  82 

1828 

...  168,287  70 

181,167  09 

889,404  79 

1829 

110,998  21 

160,711  12 

261,704  88 

1880 

101,947  04 

164,710  93 

266,668  02 

1881 

...  122,467  92 

163,980  62 

286,438  69 

1882 

129,807  62 

169,624  92 

298,882  69 

1888 

...  161,916  88 

171,818  63 

328,788  86 

1884 

178,022  40 

181,199  79 
186,071  29 

869,222  24 

1886 

191,626  48 

876,697  72 

1886 

192,964  79 

211,849  80 

404,814  14 

1887 

191,822  11 

219,649  64 

410,871  76 

1888 

...  169,922  82 

281,049  4 *1 

400,971  79 

1889 

...  183,666  66 

246,784  88 

480,300  88 

1840  

208,636  68 

211,281  36 

414,818  04 

1841 

225,174  86 

212,840  02 

438,014  88 

1842 

...  226,072  61 

283,401  02 
269,726  27 

469,478  63 

1848 

287,240  29 

496,966  66 

1844.. 

258,888  28 

271,278  76 

626,162  03 

1846  

...  248,917  00 

801,642  48 

660,859  48 

1846 

260,896  86 

811,626  84 

672,622  70 

1847 

...  297,516  04 

848,627  26 

646,043  80 

1848 

...  886,804  40 

896,272  90 

788,077  86 

1849 

...  878,976  89 

417,604  86 

796,491  79 

1860 

...  441,336  76 

894,2ft)  80 

886,867  61 

1861 

...  504,809  27 

436,884  47 

981,193  74 

Within  this  period  of  26  years  the  tonnage  of  this  port,  it  will  be  seen, 
has  just  about  trebled.  The  lowest  figure  within  this  period  was  in  1830, 


rf  , O 

the  highest  in  185  L : — 

COMPARISON  Or  THE  TONNAGE  OP  NEW  TORE 

WITH  THAT  OF  BOSTON 

AND  THE  UNITED 

Years. 

STATES  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

New  York.  Boston. 

Tons.  95tha.  Tons.  95ths. 

United  States. 
Tons.  SSths. 

1826  

816,289  01 

171,976  12 

1,634,189  88 
1,191,776  43 

1880  

256,668  02 

186,009  17 

1886  

878,697  72 

226,041  74 
220,243  34 

1,824,940  40 
2,180,764  16 

1840  

414,818  04 

1846  

550,359  48 
836,867  61 

226,103  21 

2,417,002  06 

1860  

813,192  00 
842,986  09 

8,635,464  28 

1861 

981,193  74 

8,772,449  48 
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The  tonnage  of  several  other  of  the  leading  ports  was,  in  1851,  as  fol- 
lows : — 


New  Orleans. 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore  . . , 
New  Bedford 
Bath,  Maine. , 


Tons.  95lha. 
251,900  14 
222,428  90 
160,511  64 
1S1,409  46 
103,795  91 


Waldoboro’,  Maine 

Portland,  “ ....... 

Barnstable,  Massachusetts. 

San  Francisco 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 


Tons.  95ths. 
103,593  61 
97,571  70 
72,997  44 
58,063  54 
81,910  27 


In  1826,  the  tonnage  of  New  York,  according  to  the  above,  was  184  per 
cent  of  that  of  Boston,  and  20.6  per  cent  of  that  of  the  United  States;  in 
1835,  it  was  167  per  cent  of  that  of  Boston,  and  20.6  per  cent  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  in  1845,  it  was  250  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  Boston,  and 
22.8  per  cent  of  that  of  the  United  States;  in  1850,  it  was  267  per  cent 
of  the  Boston  tonnage,  and  23.7  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States ; aud 
in  1851,  the  tonnage  of  New  York  was  272  per  cent  of  that  belonging  to 
Boston,  and  24.7  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  United  States.  The  tonnage 
of  New  York  in  1851  also  exceeded,  by  about  10,000  tons,  the  united  ton- 
nage of  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  Philadelphia,  the  cities  next  in  order  in 
the  importance  of  their  shipping,  with  that  of  Bath,  the  seventh  in  the  list, 
added  to  theirs. 


nOW  EMPLOYED. 


The  proportion  of  this  commercial  navy  of  Now  York  employed  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  coast  trade,  in  steam  navigation,  and  in  the 
whaling  business,  since  1829,  i3  seen  in  the  table  annexed: — 


Years. 

Coast  trade. 
Tons.  95tbs. 

8team  navigat’n.  Whaling. . 
Tons.  95ths.  Tons.  9o’s. 

Years. 

Coast  trade.  Steam  navtgal'n.  Whaling. 
Tons*  95 ths.  Tons.  95tha.  Tons.  95*a. 

1829 

173,130  84 

1,048  64 

1841 

203,052  19 

81,727  21 

1,761  83 

1830 

142,829  38 

12,103  80 

1842 

223,456  87 

85,260  81 

1,461  77 

1831 

146,788  33 

12,756  66 

1843 

249,677  27 

85,817  53 

870  23 

1882 

156,049  45 

13,488  62 

1844 

281,184  76 

86,305  80 

478  27 

1838 

161,416  19 

13,112  91 

1845 

291,209  66 

42,270  01 

870  28 

1884 

163,477  80 

14,678  94 

1846 

809,894  23 

46,657  93 

879  87 

1835 

172,663  84 

15,903  28 

2,436  67 

1847 

887,663  54 

62,420  88 

1836 

202,677  66 

19,681  57 

984  63 

1848 

885,020  49 

64,229  19 

1837 

210,346  88 

24,118  68 

714  81 

1849 

406,156  48 

71,818  73 

1838 

221,601  89 

26,419  86 

863  71 

1850 

882,886  71 
426,747  19 

95,115  26 

465  00 

1839 

237,024  72 

80.654  41 

2,460  49 

1851 

121,641  52 

1840 

201,559  67 

84,754  86 

In  1849,  there  were  148  42-95 ths  tons  belonging  to  New  York  engaged 
in  the  cod  fishery,  tfhich  is,  wo  believe,  about  the  extreme  upper  limit  of 
New  York  enterprise  in  that  direction.  In  1851,  there  were  137  28-95th* 
tons  employed  in  pursuing  codfish. 

The  Steam  Tonnage  of  New  York  compares  as  follows  with  that  of  sev- 
eral other  cities — of  the  several  coasts,  inland  divisions,  <fcc. — and  of  the 
United  States  in  1851  : — 


New  Orleans tons 

New  York 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

St  Louis 

Detroit 

Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

Baltimore 


156,654 

121,541 

47,911 

29,568 

21,944 

20,717 

19,983 

14,285 


Northern  frontier tons 

Ohio  Basin 

Mississippi  Valley 

Atlantic  coast 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Pacific  coast 

! Total  U.  S.  steam  marine. . 


69.165 

67,601 

67,957 

154,270 

23,244 

87.9S6 


683,607 


The  Steam  Marine  of  New  York  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  empire  of 
vol.  xxvm — no.  i.  4 
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Great  Britain  with  all  its  dependencies,  which  amounts  to  1,184  boats,  of 
142,080  tons. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  steamboats  to  and  fro  on  Long 
Island  Sound  during  the  year  was  302,397  ; on  the  Hudson  River  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  was  995,100 ; and  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
the  human  movement  by  steamboat  reached  840,000. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES. 

Annexed  is  a tabular  statement  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  the  port  of  New  York,  from  foreign  ports,  in  each  year  from  1821 
to  1851,  a period  of  thirty-one  years,  distinguishing  the  foreign  from  the 
American.  The  years  end  with  September  to  1843,  thence  with  June  ; — 

AMOUNT  OF  TONNAGE  ENTERED  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  FROM,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  CLEARED 
THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR,  FOREIGN  PORT8. 


American. 

— ENTERED.- 
Forelgn. 

Total. 

American. 

— CLEARED.- 
Foreign. 

Total. 

Years. 

Tens. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

1821  .... 

166,723 

16,240 

171,963 

143,741 

10,731 

164,472 

1822  .... 

203,082 

23,707 

226,790 

168,970 

21,253 

180,223 

1823  .... 

204,808 

22,481 

226,789 

196,189 

21,013 

217,202 

1824  

206,080 

16,689 

253,769 

218,480 

15,451 

283,931 

1826  .... 

269,624 

20,656 

280,179 

246,612 

17,919 

263,431 

1826  

246,174 

28,832 

274.997 

213,234 

19,232 

232,466 

1827  .... 

266,276 

87,966 

292,872 

223,224 

88,839 

256,663 

1828  

236,308 

89,368 

276,677 

207,124 

41,148 

248,267 

1829  

266,691 

25,820 

281,612 

200,768 

25,433 

226,201 

1880  

280,918 

83,797 

814,715 

209,699 

83,686 

243,285 

1831  .... 

274,287 

62,772 

837,009 

234,469 

69,706 

294,286 

1832  .... 

296,298 

106,425 

401,718 

221,687 

94,483 

816,120 

1883  .... 

820,088 

110,885 

430,918 

239,415 

102,112 

341,527 

1834  

862,225 

92.679 

444,904 

285,768 

90,108 

326,876 

1836  .... 

378,466 

90,999 

464,464 

289,552 

80,038 

869,690 

1886  

407,096 

149,634 

556,730 

271,746 

133,211 

404,967 

1887  .... 

868,011 

171,360 

589,372 

248,786 

167,178 

406,959 

1838  

377,668 

91,326 

468,890 

268,887 

87,767 

856,654 

1889  

422,849 

142,985 

665,835 

881,590 

132,767 

464,347 

1840  .... 

409,468 

118,186 

627,694 

275,898 

117,204 

392,697 

1841  .... 

428,962 

125,073 

649,045 

296,843 

110,482 

407,326 

1842  .... 

406,623 

148,691 

555,815 

800,788 

151,161 

461,889 

1843  .... 

247,960 

64,264 

312,214 

221,783 

63,748 

285,481 

1844  .... 

434,690 

141,520 

676,480 

371,968 

126,286 

498,264 

1846  .... 

439,676 

139,642 

679,218 

841,094 

142,431 

488,626 

1846  .... 

493,996 

161,882 

656,877 

896,498 

157,218 

663,716 

1847  

643,065 

810,603 

853,668 

495,509 

263,286 

785,746 

1848  

639,806 

'293,188 

932,493 

491,219 

297,116 

788,335 

1S49  .... 

711,720 

406,080 

1,117,800 

569,711 

861,798 

931,609 

1860  

734,481 

419,900 

1,145,331 

596,812 

885,666 

982,478 

1861 

966,879 

491,889 

1,448,768 

793,229 

486,863 

1,230,082 

The  entrances  aud  clearances  at  New  York 

at  different  periods 

■,  compare 

as  follows  with  those  of  Boston  and  the  United  States  for  the  same  years  : 


VESSELS  ENTERED  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  AND  UNITED  STATES. 


New  York. 

Poston. 

U.  States. 

New  York. 

Boston. 

IT.  State*. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Tuna. 

Tons. 

1821 

171,963 

1,670,024 

1840... 

. 527,694 

245,333 

2,289,809 

1826.... 

280,179 

973,681 

1845... 

. 692,218 

308,943 

2,946,049 

1826 

274,997 

139,609 

1,047,860 

1860... 

. 1,146,881 
. 1,448,768 

4,348,639 

1830  ... 
1835.... 

314,716 

464,464 

118,828 

194,420 

1,099,027 

1,993,963 

1861... 

512,217 

4,993,440 
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VESSELS  CLEARED  FROM  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  AND  UNITED  STATES. 


Tears. 

New  York. 
Tons. 

Boston. 

Tons. 

U.  States.  i 
Tons. 

Years. 

New  York. 
Tons. 

Boston. 

Tons. 

U.  States. 
Tons. 

1821 

164,472 

888,020  I 

1840 

892,597 

181,693 

2,353,495 

1825 

263,431 

1,065,446 

1845.... 

483,525 

249,614 

2,984,262 

1826.... 

232,466 

94,282 

1,062,429 

1850 

982,478 

4,361,002 

1830 

243,286 

93,408 

1,105,196 

1861 

1,230,089 

494,063 

6,180,054 

1835.... 

369,690 

181,293 

2,031,341 

The  proportion  of  arrivals  at  New  York  in  1821  was  only  about  one- 
ninth  of  those  in  the  United  States,  and  has  ranged  since  from  one -fifth  to 
one- third,  near  which  latter  it  remains  at  present.  In  1835,  1840,  and 
1845,  the  clearances  at  New  York  were  about  one-sixth  those  of  the  whole 
Union,  but  are  now  near  one-fourth. 

The  nationality  and  description  of  the  vessels  arriving  at  New  York  in 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1851,  were  as  stated  below: — 


Ships 

Barks 

Brigs. 

$? 

| 

09 

£ 

Sloop 

I 

o' 

Total 

COUNTRIES. 

g 

& 

8 

? 

a 

•8 

American 

752 

510 

676 

316 

126 

2 

2,881 

British. 

108 

164 

414 

242 

37 

i 

966 

French. 

6 

7 

16 

, , 

1 

80 

Bremen 

84 

66 

33 

1 

188 

Swedish. ...... 

4 

12 

80 

2 

48 

Austrian 

6 

2 

2 

. . 

9 

Norwegian 

8 

27 

19 

5 

64 

Sicilian 

. . 

2 

4 

1 

7 

Hamburg 

16 

26 

8 

. . 

44 

Danish. 

3 

2 

16 

4 

24 

Russian 

2 

8 

1 

1 

12 

Dutch 

. . 

12 

8 

4 

4 

28 

Belgian 

4 

8 

6 

. . 

18 

Prussian 

3 

16 

9 

1 

29 

Colombian 

1 

1 

. , 

2 

Neapolitan 

1 

3 

• . 

4 

Portuguese 

• • 

10 

4 

14 

Italian  

4 

23 

# . 

27 

Spanish 

8 

6 

1 

2 

12 

Brazilian 

3 

4 

, , 

7 

Oldenberg. 

1 

6 

2 

9 

Sardinian 

1 

4 

8 

8 

Yenexuelian.. ... 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Oriental. 

1 

1 

2 

Lubec : . . . 

2 

1 

8 

Mechlenburg. . . . 

2 

2 

4 

Hanoverian.. . . . 

1 

3 

4 

Rostock. 

. , 

1 

1 

Genoese 

1 

1 

Peruvian 

1 

. . 

1 

Gu&tem&lian.. . . 

i 

•• 

•• 

1 

Total 

941 

888 

1,303 

588 

166 

2 

l 

4 

3,888 
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VESSELS  BUILT. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  VESSELS  OF  ALL  KINDS  BUILT  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK, 
WITH  THEIR  MEASUREMENT,  FROM  1834  TO  1851,  COMPILED  FROM  THE  TREASURY  REPORTS. 
THE  YEARS  ENDING  WITH  DECEMBER  31  TO  1834,  THENCE  WITH  SEPTEMBER  80  UP  TO 
1848,  THENCE  WITH  JUNE  30. 


Yean. 

Sbtpa. 

Brigs. 

Sloops  and 

Schooners,  canal  b*ta.  SteambHa. 

Total. 

Tons. 

1834 

26 

7 

86 

39 

5 

118 

28,188  84 

1836 

16 

2 

33 

51 

7 

109 

17,857  86 

1886 

14 

8 

23 

47 

16 

103 

16,68#  71 

1837 

10 

5 

25 

62 

16 

118 

20,802  59 

1888 

7 

8 

28 

55 

7 

105 

14,228  76 

1889 

10 

7 

17 

44 

16 

94 

16,688  32 

1840 

6 

18 

17 

24 

8 

68 

13,367  06 

1841 

13 

5 

8 

21 

5 

52 

16,120  88 

1842 

6 

3 

12 

182 

18 

171 

18,835  29 

1848 

6 

2 

8 

102 

5 

122 

13,179  36 

1844 

11 

6 

16 

89 

14 

186 

18,026  77 

1845 

18 

2 

25 

130 

17 

192 

26,620  76 

1846 

11 

8 

87 

160 

23 

234 

29,465  11 

1847 

16 

2 

48 

117 

15 

193 

37,590  90 

1848 

26 

3 

59 

200 

19 

807 

67,976  80 

184# 

16 

7 

44 

145 

17 

228 

37,933  04 

1860 

26 

2 

42 

104 

28 

202 

65,626  26 

1861 

23 

1 

56 

81 

47 

208 

71,214  41 

Which  compare,  in 

different 

years, 

with  the 

shipbuilding 

of  the  whole 

United  States,  as  follows : — 


New  York.  United  States. 

Yean.  Vessels.  Tons.  Vessels.  Tons. 

1884 113  23,188  34  1,188  161,626  86 

1886 102  16,689  77  607  46,238  62 

1841  62  16,120  88  872  118,309  28 

1846 192  26,620  76  1,038  146,018  02 

1861 208  71,214  41  1,867  298,203  60 


Tho  proportion  of  tonnage  built  in  new  York  city  to  the  whole  built  in 
the  United  States,  was  about  one-seventh  in  1834;  it  has  now,  notwith- 
standing the  great  progress  made  in  ship-building  in  Maine  and  elsewhere, 
risen  to  one-fourth. 


COMPARISON  OF  8H1P-BUILDINO  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  1851  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  OTHER  LEADING 
SHIP  BUILDING  DISTRICTS  AND  8TATE8. 


States. 

No. 

Tons. 

Cities  and  towns. 

No. 

Tons. 

Maine 

264 

77,898  49 

New  York 

208 

71,214  41 

Massachusetts. . . . 

133 

41,828  93 

Boston 

60 

28,140  74 

New  York 

229 

76,806  02 

Philadelphia 

118 

20,066  11 

Pennsylvania 

200 

28,628  10 

Bath,  Maine 

40 

18,782  06 

Maryland 

130 

18,027  04 

Waldoboro’,  Maine. 

44 

17,793  94 

Baltimore 

72 

16,094  18 

Portland,  Maine  . . 

27 

12,309  88 

COMMERCIAL  RESUME. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  the  colonies  in  17C9,  New  York  city  had  62.35 
per  cent.  Of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1792,  New  York 
city  had  9.71  per  cent,  and  35.83  per  cent  of  all  the  customs  was  collected 
at  this  port.  In  1800,  she  had  14.85  percent  of  the  exports,  and  furnished 
89.77  per  cent  of  the  customs;  in  1810,  28.12  percent  of  the  exports,  and 
60. 86  per  cent  of  the  customs;  and  in  1821,  64.92  per  cent  of  the  imports, 
16.89  per  cent  of  the  exports,  and  36.67  per  cent  of  the  customs.  The 
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proportion  of  the  two  cities.  New  York  and  Boston,  respectively,  of  the 
total  Imports,  Exports,  Customs,  and  Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  in  every 
fifth  year  from  1825,  are  as  stated  in  the  table  below  : — 


SCJ1QCAET  VIEW  Or  THE  PROPORTION  OF  NEW  TORE  AND  BOSTON  IN  THE  WHOLE  IMPORTS, 
EXPORTS,  CUSTOMS  REVENUE,  AND  TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Tern. 

Imports. 

New  York.  Boston. 

Exports. 

New  York.  Boston. 

Duties, 

New  York.  Boston. 

Tonnage. 

New  York.  Boston. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  oent 

1825. 

41.92 

15.81 

44.80 

11.48 

78.37 

25.11 

20.62 

10.74 

1830. 

5454 

11.97 

23.93 

9.76 

68.48 

16.70 

21.53 

11.83 

1836. 

59.58 

12.70 

23.86 

8.25 

74.61 

18.69 

20.64 

12.83 

1840. 

53.05 

13.18 

22.85 

7.71 

55.84 

18.20 

19.02 

10.09 

1846. 

58.78 

18.41 

29.83 

9.02 

64.18 

19.07 

22.77 

9.85 

1850. 

57.96 

.... 

25.44 

• • • • 

61.78 

. • i • 

23.64 

.... 

SEAMEN. 


The  statement  following  shows  the  number  of  men  and  boys  composing 
the  crews  of  the  vessels  of  all  kinds,  arriving  at  and  clearing  from  New 
York,  from  1835  to  1851.  It  is  a matter  of  some  interest  to  know  how 
many  people  are  engaged  in  navigating  the  vessels  employed  in  the  mari- 
time interest  of  the  city. 


Years. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Years. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

1836  

22,352 

17,589 

1844  

. 24,166 

20,698 

1836  

23,863 

18,782 

1846  

. 23,818 

19,659 

1887  

18,658 

25,892 

1846  

. 26,844 

26,614 

80,247 

1838  

16,792 

19,172 

1847  

33,621 

1839  

23,560 

19,932 

1848  

. 36,906 

85.212 

1840  

21,016 

18,419 

1849  

43,916 

87,620 

1841 

21,785 

18,104 

1860  

44,166 

88,060 

1842  

1843  

23,681 

18,374 

19,534 

12,296 

1851 

52,032 

46,499 

As  a great  proportion  of  these  seamen  arrived  at  New  York  and  sailed 
thence  more  than  one  time  in  each  year,  some  of  them  several  times,  the 
actual  number  arrived  or  sailing  in  any  one  year  were  not  probably  much 
above  half  the  number  given.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  num- 
ber of  seamen  in  the  United  States,  employed  in  navigating  the  ocean,  was 
50,021,  of  which  there  belonged  to— 

Massachusetts. 27,153  I Pennsylvania. 1,815 

Maine 10,091  | Rhode  Island. 1,717 

New  York  State 5,511  I Louisiana 1,322 

Connecticut 2,700  | New  Jersey 1,143 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  seamen  navigating  the  ocean  belonging 
to  the  city  of  New  York  is  stated  at  2,780  only,  while  there  were  in  Bos- 
ton 10,921 — which  figures  are  more  useful  as  showing  the  imperfections  of 
the  census,  than  as  records  of  facts. 

Dr.  Shattuck,  by  sundry  corrections,  brings  down  the  number  of  Boston 
sailors  in  1840  to  3,312,  and  the  census  of  1845  gave  2,593.  A statement 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in  1829,  gave  11,720  seamen  to  New  York 
State,  as  many  within  4,000  as  the  whole  number  stated  both  in  ocean  and 
internal  navigation  in  1840.  The  census  of  Great  Britain  in  1841,  as  cor- 
rect as  it  could  be  made,  gave  184,081  as  the  whole  number  of  seamen  in 
that  empire,  (only  45,915  of  them  being  set  down  as  residents  of  particular 
places,)  of  which  London  claimed  3,841,  and  Liverpool  4,288. 
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In  the  American  vessels  clearing  from  New  York  in  1851.  there  were 
28,288  men,  and  allowing  for  those  who  sailed  from  the  port  more  than 
once  the  same  year,  the  actual  number  of  the  crews  of  these  vessels  was 
not  far,  probably,  from  18,000.  About  the  same  number  entered  and 
cleared  again  in  the  foreign  vessels.  Taking  the  whole  trade  of  the  city,  by 
water  transportation,  there  cannot  be  employed  therein  less  than  50,000  salt 
and  “ fresh-water  sailors;”  and  though  sailors,  least  of  all  classes,  have  the 
comfort  of  a settled  home,  yet  the  numbers  dependent  on  these  50,000  can- 
not be  less  than  as  many  more,  so  that  100,000,  apart  from  ship-owners, 
builders,  riggers,  <fec.,  derive  their  subsistence,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the 
navigating  interest  established  by  the  Commerce  of  New  York. 


MARINE  LOSSES. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  the  United  States  for  insurance  on  vessels  lost 
or  damaged  at  sea,  in  1851,  was  $6, 227, 000,  of  which  above  one-half  was 
paid  in  New  York — the  amount  paid  in  each  of  the  three  great  cities  being, 
in — 

Now  York.  Philadelphia.  Boston. 

$8,250,161  $906,616  $604,865 

MANUFACTURES. 

According  to  the  returns  furnished  by  the  United  States  census  of  1850, 
the  manufacturing  statistics  of  the  city,  showing  the  number  of  productive 
establishments,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  therein,  the  number  of  ope- 
ratives, male  and  female,  employed,  and  the  annual  product,  are  as  given  in 
the  statement  subjoined  : — • 


Ward#. 

PRODUCTIVE  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  NEW  TORE  CITY. 

No.  Of 
product}  re 
or  manufac- 
turing estab-  Capital  in-  Hand*  employed. 

Annual 
product  or 
▼at  of  articles 

1 

llsliments. 

187 

vealed. 

$1,018,500 

Male. 

8,620 

Female. 

6,087 

manufactur’d. 
$8, 906,8*7 

2 

851 

12,672,995 

19,648 

16,066 

81,310.642 

8 

9 

607,000 

688 

27 

1,801,700 

4,885,211 

4 

189 

1,688,800 

1,227,562 

1,962 

948 

6 

...  88 

1,788 

358 

4,478,214 

6 

166 

9,125,880 

2,968 

4,098 

1,072 

8,822,191 

7 

422 

8,493,276 

1,849 

9,641,038 

8 

283 

861,890 

793,800 

2,280 

566 

4,080.484 

9 

189 

2,095 

859 

2,883,180 

10 

96 

809,700 

809 

226 

1,678,422 

11 

149 

2,061,850 

4,197 

287 

20,056,409 

12 

19 

841,550 

850 

70 

620,500 

18 

172 

299,110 

993 

288 

2,073,428 

14 

72 

966,700 

1,029 

531 

1,546,627 

16 

98 

1,045,550 

1,086 

140 

1,876,818 

16 

129 

3,280,880 

2,207 

656 

4,868,176 

17 

145 

892,400 

1,216 

119 

2,679,312 

18 

199 

1,227,780 

2,266 

352 

2,920,760 

19 

44 

334,600 

568 

102 

1,293,860 

Total. . . 

8,887 

$34,232,822 

53,703 

29,917 

$105,218,308 
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Comparing  in  total  with  similar  statistics  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as 
follows: — 

New  York.  Philadelphia. 

Oapital  invested  in  manufactures $34,232,822  $33,737,911 

Number  of  hands  employed. 83,620  69,106 

Value  of  annual  products 105,218,380  64,114,112 

The  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  New  York,  it  will 

be  observed,  form  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city ; in 

Philadelphia  they  are  about  one-seventh  of  the  population.  The  proportion 
of  the  annual  products  to  the  capital  invested  is  307  per  cent  in  New  York, 
and  190  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  according  to  these  statements.  Avera- 
ging the  product  to  the  hands  employed,  it  gives  $1,258  per  head  in  New 
York,  and  $1,085  per  head  in  Philadelphia — by  which  it  appears  that  Now 
York  is  the  first  manufacturing  as  well  as  commercial  city  in  the  Union, 
having  the  largest  capital  engaged,  and  the  greatest  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed, and  certainly  carryiug  on  the  business  with  much  greater  profit  than 
any  other  city. 


TREASURY  OPERATIONS. 


From  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Treasurer,  made  September  27, 
1852,  we  gather  the  following  exhibit  of  the  condition  and  operations  of 
the  Branch  Treasury  of  New  York,  as  compared  with  similar  statements  for 
several  other  cities.  The  statement  shows  the  amount  remaining  at  that 
time  in  each  Sub-Treasury,  the  amount  for  which  drafts  had  been  issued, 
but  which  remained  unpaid,  and  the  amount  remaining  subject  to  draft: — 


New  York. 

Boston 

Philadelphia  . . . 
New  Orleans. . . 
San  Francisco  . . 

St  Louis 

Norfolk,  Virginia 
Baltimore 


Amount  on  deposit 
$6,718,689  29 
1,785,592  01 
1,268,375  81 
1,105,099  66 
886,100  07 
518,683  99 
65,812  79 
44,701  33 


Draft*  heretofore  drawn 
but  unpaid. 
$862,883  89 
23,078  83 
78,034  96 
1,056,184  42 
376,852  62 
429,410  75 
62,144  36 
5,171  88 


Amount  sutyect 
to  draft 

$5,855,805  40 
1,762,513  18 
1,190,340  35 
48,915  24 
569,241  65 
89,273  24 
3,668  43 
39,529  95 


BANK8. 


The  following  i3  a list  of  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  including  sever- 
al which  have  but  lately  gone  into  operation,  with  the  amount  of  capital  of 
each,  the  number  of  shares,  and  par  value  of  the  stock : — 


Banks. 

Capital  stock. 

No.  of  shares. 

Par  vol. 

American  Exchange  Bank 

...  $1,600,000 

16,000 

$100 

Bank  of  America.  

2,001,200 

20,012 

100 

Bank  of  Commerce 

. ..  5,’ 00,000 

60,000 

100 

Bank  of  New  York 

1,000,000 

2,000 

600 

Bank  of  North  America 

1,000,000 

10,000 

100 

Bank  of  the  Republic 

1,000,000 

10,000 

100 

Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York 

2,000,000 

20,000 

100 

Bowery  Bank 

...  856,650 

14,266 

26 

Broadway  Bank.  

600,000 

20,000 

26 

Batchers  and  Drovers’  Bank 

600,000 

20,000 

26 

Chatham  Bank 

800,000 

12,000 

26 

Chemical  Bank. 

300,000 

8,000 

100 

Citixeoa’  Bank 

800,000 

12,000 

26 
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Commercial  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  United  States  : 


Banka. 

City  Bank. 

Fulton  Bank 

Greenwich  Bank 

Grocers*  Bank 

Hanover  Bank 

Irving  Bank 

Knickerbocker  Bank 

Leather  Manufacturers’  Bank. . . 

Manhattan  Bank 

Mechanics*  Bank 

Mechanics*  Banking  Association. 
Mechanics  and  Traders’  Bank . 

Mercantile  Bank .... 

Merchants*  Bank 

Merchants*  Exchange  Bank. . . . , 

Metropolitan  Bank 

National  Bank 

New  York  Dry  Dock  Company. 
New  York  Exchange  Bank . . . . 

North  River  Bank 

Ocean  Bank 

Pacific  Bank 

Peoples’  Bank 

Phenix  Bank 

Seventh  Ward  Bank 

Tradesmen’s  Bank 

Union  Bank 


Capital  stock. 

No.  of  shares. 

Parval. 

720,000 

16,000 

45 

600,000 

20,000 

30 

200,000 

8,000 

25 

800,000 

6,000 

60 

500,000 

5,000 

100 

300,000 

6,000 

60 

200,000 

8,000 

25 

600,000 

12,000 

50 

2,050,000 

41,000 

50 

1,440,000 

80.000 

18 

632,000 

25,280 

25 

200,000 

8,000 

25 

600,000 

6,000 

100 

1,490,000 

29,800 

50 

1,235,000 

24,700 

50 

2,000,000 

20,000 

100 

750,000 

15,000 

50 

420,000 

14,000 

30 

250,000 

2,500 

100 

655,000 

13,100 

60 

1,000,000 

20,000 

50 

422,600 

8,452 

50 

412,500 

16,500 

25 

1,200,000 

60,000 

20 

500,000 

10,000 

50 

400,000 

10,000 

40 

1,000,000 

20,000 

50 

Total  capital $35,834,950 


The  bank  capital  of  New  York,  in  1830,  was  $15,280,000,  and  that  of 
Boston  $12,350,000.  In  1835,  the  bank  capital  of  Boston  was  $18,150,000, 
and  that  of  New  York  in  1830  was  $20,301,200.  The  following  is  a state- 
ment of  the  capital  and  rate  of  dividends  of  the  banks  in  the  two  cities,  in 
each  year  from  1845  : — 


Tears. 

New  York. 

Capital.  Div.  p.  ct. 

Boston. 

Capital.  Div.  p.ct. 

1845 

$23,084,100 

6.21 

$17,480,000 

6.36 

1846 

23,084,100 

7.09 

18,180,000 

6.67 

1847 

23,084,100 

7.25 

18,180,000 

7.00 

1848 

23,084,100 

8.09 

18,920,000 

7.65 

1849 

24,457,890 

8.28 

19,280,000 

7.6« 

1850 

8.69 

20,710,000 

7.68 

1851..: 

8.93 

23,660,000 

7.68 

The  capital  of  the  Boston  banks,  thirty-two  in  number,  was,  in  October  of 
the  present  year,  $24,000,000.  The  capital  of  the  banks  of  Philadelphia 
in  1851  was  $7,725,000,  the  banks  being  13  in  number,  and  the  dividends 
averaged  9.67  per  cent.  The  total  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
States  was,  on  the  1st  January,  1850,  $217,317,211,  there  being  824  banks 
and  branches. 

The  condition  of  the  banks  of  New  York  and  of  the  other  principal 
cities,  is  so  often  and  regularly  presented  in  the  Banking  and  Finance  De- 
partment of  the  Magazine,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  par- 
ticulars here.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  these  comparisons,  will 
find  valuable  tables  in  the  Magazine,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  552  ; vol.  xxv.,  p.  742 ; 
vol.  xxvi.,  p.  730  ; vol.  xxvii.,  p.  215  ; and,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  number 
of  the  Magazine. 
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FIRB  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

LIST  OF  FOLK  AND  MARINS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  NSW  TORS,  WITH  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
CAPITAL,  NUMBER  OF  SHARES,  AND  PAR  VALUE. 

Names. 

Astor  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Astor  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Atlantic  Insurance  Company 

Broadway  Insurance  Company 

Citizens'  Fire  Insurance  Company 

City  Insurance  Company 

Clinton  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Commercial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Company 

East  River  Insurance  Company 

Empire  City  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Etna  Insurance  Company 

Firemen’s  Insurance  Company 

General  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Greenwich  Insurance  Company 

Grocers'  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Howard  Insurance  Company 

Jefferson  Insurance  Company 

Knickerbocker  Insurance  Company 

Manhattan  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Merchants’  Insurance  Company 

National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

New  York  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

New  York  Bowery  Insurance  Company 

New  York  Equitable  Insurance  Company 

New  York  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Niagara J^ire  Insurance  Company 

North  American  Fire  Insurance  Company 

North  River  Insurance  Company 

Paci6c  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Peoples’  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Stuyvesrnt  Insurance  Company 

Son  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Union  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

United  States  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Washington  Insurance  Company 

Total  capital $6,664,010 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Names. 

Fanners’  Loan  and  Trust  Company 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company. . 

United  States  Life  Insurance  Company 

Total  capital $5,060,000 


Capital. 

No.  shares.  ParvaL 

$160,000 

6,000 

$26 

assets. 

.... 

. . 

assets. 

.... 

, # 

200,000 

8,000 

26 

160,000 

7,500 

20 

210,000 

8,000 

70 

260,000 

6,000 

60 

200,000 

4,000 

60 

800,000 

7,500 

40 

150,000 

10,000 

15 

200,000 

2,000 

100 

200,000 

4,000 

60 

204,000 

12,000 

17 

assets. 

.... 

. . 

200,000 

8,000 

26 

200,000 

4,000 

60 

250,000 

6,000 

60 

200,010 

6,667 

80 

280,000 

7,000 

40 

260,000 

5,000 

50 

assets. 

.... 

, . 

200,000 

4,000 

60 

150,000 

4,000 

87* 

assets. 

.... 

. . 

800,000 

12,000 

26 

210,000 

6,000 

85 

200,000 

2,000 

100 

200,000 

4,000 

60 

260,000 

5,000 

60 

850,000 

) 4,000 

26 

200,000 

8,000 

26 

150,000 

8,000 

60 

200,000 

8,000 

26 

assets. 

.... 

. , 

200,000 

2,000 

100 

250,000 

10,000 

25 

200,000 

4,000 

60 

$6,654,010 

0MFANIE8. 

Capital. 

Shares. 

Par  val. 

$2,000,000 

40,000 

$60 

100,000 

2,000 

60 

1,500,000 

• • • • 

. . 

860,000 

• • • • 

. , 

1,000,000 

10,000 

100 

100,000 

2,000 

50 

RAILROADS. 


The  following  is  a tabular  statement  of  the  railroads  terminating  in  New 
York  and  the  vicinity,  with  their  length,  including  branches,  and  cost 
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Commercial  Cities  and  Tovms  in  the  United  States : 


Camden  and  Amboy .miles 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 

Hours  tonic 

Hudson  River 

Long  Island 

Morris  and  Essex 

New  Jersey 

New  York  and  Erie 

New  York  and  Harlem 

New  York  and  New  Haven. 

Ramapo  and  Paterson 

Total 


Length. 

Cost. 

90 

$3,200,000 

50 

1,200,000 

110 

2,500,000 

144 

9,305,551 

95 

2,339,989 

44 

400,000 

81 

680,000 

464 

24,028,858 

131 

4,873,818 

61 

4,288,909 

88  * 

970,000 

1,186 

$53,781,776 

By  means  of  these  railroads,  New  York  is  directly  connected  with  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  various  lines  with  which  these  are  interwoven, 
form  a great  net-work  of  several  thousand  miles  of  iron  pathway. 


HOTELS. 

Within  a few  years  a great  revolution  has  been  made  in  the  hotel-system 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  but  the  change  has  been  nowhere  so 
great  as  here.  The  leading  houses  for  public  lodging  and  board,  are  far 
more  ahead  of  the  “ elegant  hotels”  of  twenty-five  or  even  fifteen  years  since, 
than  those  were  in  advance  of  the  places  of  “ accommodation  for  man  and 
beast,”  which  went  under  the  name  of  inns  or  taverns  in  the  last  century. 
The  great  “ houses,”  as-  they  are  now  simply  called,  are  most  magnificent 
palaces,  of  immense  area,  with  the  utmost  abundance  of  provision  for  every 
comfort  This  word  comfort,  which  referred  formerly  to  a few  wants,  which 
the  best  host  could  not  have  imagined  to  reach  beyond  a half-dozen,  now 
comprises  a vast  list  of  real  necessities,  (some  of  them  the  luxuries  of  the 
former  time,)  conveniences,  and  elegancies.  The  populations  of  these  houses 
form  almost  towns  by  themselves;  certainly  there  are  many  incorporated 
villages  in  the  United  States  at  present  with  a less  number  of  inhabitants 
than  may  be  found  at  any  time  within  several  of  these  establishments — 
while  their  internal  arrangements  are  so  complete  and  masterly,  as  to  quite 
exceed  the  order  of  some  very  respectable  national  governments,  that  find  it 
very  difficult  to  make  things  go  smooth.  The  first  adventure  in  this  class 
of  houses  was  the  Tremont,  in  Boston,  which  succeeded  so  well  as  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  others,  superior  to  the  pattern.  The  Astor 
was  the  pioneer  in  New  York,  and  stood  for  a number  of  years  entirely  un- 
approached, we  may  say  without  any  effort  at  rivalry,  either  in  regard  to  its 
size,  splendor,  or  character.  The  Astor  is  built  of  granite,  extending  the 
whole  space  between  Barclay  and  Vesey  streets,  on  Broadway,  (just  below 
the  City  Park,)  and  is  five  stories  in  higlit.  It  was  calculated  to  accommo- 
date 400  guests,  without  there  being  anything  like  crowding.  The  House 
is  under  the  excellent  management  of  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Stetson,  and  is 
so  universally  known,  by  fame  at  least,  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country,  that  more  need  not  be  said  here  respecting  this  establishment. 

But  it  is  of  the  Metropolitan  that  we  wish  now  particularly  to  speak. 
This  new  hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Prince- street,  is  considered 
by  many  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  built  of  brown  stone,  six  stories  in  bight,  and  the  building  alone 
cost  above  half  a million  of  dollars.  Everything  about  it  is  in  a style  of 
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princely  magnificence.  The  halls,  parlors,  ordinaries,  dressing-rooms,  bath- 
ing-rooms, bed-rooms,  are  all  furnished  with  a sumptuous  elegance, 
that  it  would  require  pages  to  describe,  and  of  which  ‘description  could  give 
but  an  imperfect  idea — it  must  be  seen  to  be  realized. 

We  will,  however,  briefly  notice  one  room,  from  which  some  notion  may 
be  derived  of  the  whole  building,  as  nearly  an  equal  degree  of  elegance, 
though  varying  widely  in  style,  pervades  the  whole.  This  is  one  of  the 
dining-rooms,  called  the  “ Five  o’clock  Ordinary,”  situated  on  the  second 
floor,  and  fronting  on  Prince  street  This  room  is  120  feet  long  and  86  feet 
wide.  The  ceiling  is  beautifully  frescoed,  and  it  is  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated by  windows  on  both  sides.  It  is  decorated  at  the  ends  with  immense 
mirrors,  and  has  24  brackets  and  4 chandeliers,  making  in  all  64  gas-lights. 
The  ornamental  work  alone,  in  the  room,  cost  $8,000.  When  lighted  up, 
the  appearance  is  of  the  most  imposing  kind. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  furnished  by  large  boilers,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  the  most  thorough  ventilation.  It  will  be  delightfully  cool  in 
the  hottest  weather.  There  is  also  a steam-engine  which  furnishes  power 
hr  a number  of  domestic  purposes,  and  for  forcing  water  to  any  part  of  the 
house,  in  case  the  Croton  should  fail. 

There  are  upward  of  two  miles  of  halls  in  this  establishment,  and  twelve 
miles  of  gas  and  water  pipes.  There  are  more  than  13,000  yards  of  car* 
peting  laid  down,  which  cost,  with  the  superb  drapery,  $40,000.  The  cab- 
inet furniture  cost  $50,000 ; the  mirrors  (some  of  them  the  largest  ever  im- 
ported) about  $18,000 ; the  silverware,  $14,000.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
establishment,  including  the  value  of  the  ground  ($300,000)  wa3  $950,000. 
To  strangers  in  the  city,  the  Metropolitan  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  great- 
est curiosities  which  the  city  has  to  offer. 

The  other  principal  hotels  of  the  city  are  the  Irving,  Howard’s,  the  New 
York,  Rathburn’s,  Delmonico’s,  the  American,  Atlantic,  City,  Globe,  Jud- 
son’s,  and  the  Carleton  House,  all  on  Broadway ; Lovejoy’s,  Park  Row ; 
French’s  and  Tammany,  Chatham-street ; Merchants’,  National,  and  Dun- 
ning’s, Cortlandt-street ; United  States,  Fulton  and  Water  streets;  Pearl- 
street  House ; Pacific,  Green wich-street ; and  Battery  Hotel,  Battery  Place. 
There  are  othere,  equalling  these  in  rank,  which  we  have  not  time  to  enu- 
merate. 


Thus  we  have  finished  an  exhibit  of  New  York  in  some  of  her  most 
material  interests,  and  in  partial  comparison  with  other  cities  of  the  United 
8tates,  and  with  some  of  Europe.  We  have  prepared  other  interesting  sta- 
tistics of  our  city,  which  will  be,  perhaps,  better  deferred  to  another  time, 
or  will  be  better  adapted  to  the  pages  of  some  other  publication  than  those 
of  the  Merchant s’  Magazine . In  what  we  have  given,  we  have  endeavored, 
both  from  the  unassisted  facts  relating  to  New  York,  and  from  the  compar- 
ative view  of  corresponding  statements  for  the  other  cities,  to  point  out  some 
peculiar  results,  movements,  and  tendencies — but  this  only  in  a limited  de- 
gree. The  “ facts  and  figures  ” here  embodied,  furnish  material  for  much 
more  of  study  and  discovery.  To  those  who  are  disposed  to  see  what  fur- 
ther can  be  drawn  from  them,  and  who  have  more  time  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation, we  leave  them.  The  statements  presented,  however,  are  of 
themselves,  without  comment,  sufficient  to  answer  the  chief  intent  of  their 
compilation,  viz. : — to  show  What  New  York  Is— Whither  she  is  going — 
and,  imperfectly,  What  she  is  To  Be. 
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Art.  I?.— H.  A.  8.  DEARBORN.* 

Thb  late  General  Dearborn  Las  often  enriched  the  pages  of  this  magazine 
by  his  contributions,  and  it  is  fit  that  here  also  should  be  recorded  some  no- 
tice of  his  life.  The  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  but  lest  they  them- 
selves should  be  forgotten  while  their  works  remain,  it  is  proper  to  remember 
their  services  as  a part  of  their  personal  history,  and  whenever  we  erect  a 
monument  to  their  usefulness,  we  should  inscribe  the  marble  with  their 
names. 

The  ancestors  of  Gen.  Dearborn  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  New 
Hampshire.  His  father  commanded  one  of  the  first  companies  which  were 
raised  in  that  State  by  the  creative  news  of  the  Lexington  fight;  and  he 
was  a conspicuous  actor  in  all  the  subsequent  period  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  with  Stark  at  Bunker  Hill,  with  Arnold  in  his  perilous  expedition  through 
the  wilderness  to  Quebec,  with  Gates  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne,  a Lieut. 
Colonel  under  Cilley  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  with  Washington  in  Vir- 
ginia as  Deputy  Quarter-Master  General,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  cap- 
ture of  Cornwallis,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  succeeded  Col.  Scammell  in 
command  of  the  1st  N.  H.  Regiment.  In  June,  1784,  he  removed  to  Ken- 
nebec County  in  Maine  ; and  he  subsequently  represented  that  district  for 
two  terms  in  Congress.  President  Jefferson  honored  him  with  a place  in  his 
cabinet,  as  Secretary  at  War,  and  when  he  resigned  this  office  in  1809,  he 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Boston.  During  iJe  War  of  1812  he  was 
again  conspicuous  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  then  a Major  Gen- 
eral in  the  army,  and  it  was  under  his  auspices,  that  the  capture  of  York 
and  Fort  George  was  accomplished  in  1813.  At  the  close  of  that  year  he 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  New  York ; and,  subsequent  to  the  war, 
in  1822,  he  was  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Portugal.  He  died  in 
1829,  at  the  age  of  78  years. 

General  Dearborn  was,  thus,  born  to  an  inheritance  of  patriotism,  and, 
through  a long  life,  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  it.  Although  an  ardent 
politician  for  many  years,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  political  opinions,  his 
love  of  country  knew  no  restraint  of  party,  but  sometimes  separated  him 
from  those  with  whom,  upon  public  affairs,  he  was  accustomed  to  act.  He 
supported  warmly  the  war  of  1812,  and,  when  the  late  struggle  with  Mexico 
had  commenced,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  largest  grants  of  men  and  money 
for  its  vigorous  prosecution  ; while  no  one  rejoiced  more  proudly  than  he 
did,  at  its  triumphant  course  and  the  brilliant  reputation  which  it  gave  our 
arm9.  The  good  of  the  nation  was  with  him  a personal  concern,  and,  since 
he  believed  that  oar  national  greatness  must  depend  upon  the  perpetuity  of 
our  Union,  he  was  always  alarmed  by  any  agitations  which  seemed  to 
threaten  seriously  the  harmony  of  the  States.  He  was  against,  therefore, 
the  abolition  excitements  of  the  North,  and  was  cordial  and  unhesitating  in 
his  approval  of  the  Compromise  measures  of  the  last  Congress.  If  in  1841 
he  erred  in  adopting  the  opinions  of  the  Native  Americans,  his  very  error 
arose  unquestionaby  from  his  earnest  patriotism : for  he  measured  the  respon- 
sibility of  American  citizenship  by  the  high  standard  of  its  dignity  and  its 
privileges,  and  feared  to  commit  our  institutions  to  the  care  of  those  who 


# Henrt  Alexander  Scammell  Dearborn,  late  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  He  bore  the 
Christian  name  of  his  father,  prefixed  to  that  of  Col.  Scammell,  who  commanded,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Her  olutlon,  the  N.  H.  Regiment  in  which  Gen.  Dearborn,  the  elder,  serred  as  Captain. 
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had  never  been  trained  beneath  their  influence.  Thfe  fear  may  have  been 
unreal,  but  it  was  honestly  entertained  ; and  he  never  hesitated,  upon  all 
public  questions,  to  be  as  frank  in  expressing  his  opinions,  as  he  was  sincere 
in  holding  them.  No  one  ever  suspected  him  of  sacrificing  his  convictions 
of  right  to  the  desire  of  office,  or  of  infidelity  to  its  duties  when  office  came 
to  him.  44  It  has  been  my  fortune,”  said  the  chairman  of  the  selectmen  at 
West  Roxbuiy,  upon  hearing  of  his  death, 44  through  almost  the  whole  of 
my  life,  to  be  ranked  among  the  political  antagonists  of  General  Dearborn, 
but  I have  never  heard  his  integrity  in  any  quarter  questioned  or  impeached, 
or  anything  advanced  in  derogation  of  his  claim  to  high  personal  regard.” 
Yet  his  integrity  and  his  diligence  were  well  tried  through  a long  career  of 
public  life. 

He  was  born  March  3d,  1783,  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  removed  with  his  father  to  the  County  of  Kennebec  in  Maine* 
He  spent  two  years  at  William’s  College  in  Massachusetts,  but  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  ancient  institution  of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia.  He  was 
intended  for  the  profession  of  law,  and  commenced  its  study  in  the  office  of 
General  Mason,  at  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  legal 
studies  were  completed,  however,  with  the  late  Judge  Story,  who  then  re- 
sided in  Salem,  and  at  their  conclusion  he  applied  for  a diplomatic  station 
abroad.  Mr.  Jefferson  said  he  should  have  one  and  a good  one,  but  advised 
him  against  it,  saying  that  no  man  ought  to  go  to  reside  for  any  time  abroad 
under  the  age  of  40,  for  he  would  lose  his  American  tastes  and  ideas,  be- 
come wedded  to  foreign  manners  and  institutions,  and  grow  incapable  of  be- 
coming a loyal,  useful,  and  contented  citizen  at  home.  Under  this  advice 
the  young  applicant  withdrew  his  request,  and  soon  after  commenced  the 

f practice  of  the  law  in  Salem.  In  1806  he  opened  an  office  at  Portland, 
Me.,)  but  he  disliked  the  profession  and  very  soon  relinquished  it.  About 
this  period  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  forts  in  Port- 
land harbor.  This  was  his  first  appointment  from  government,  but  was  soon 
followed  by  a more  important  one.  He  held  office  for  a short  time  in  the 
Boston  Custom-House,  while  his  father  was  collector,  and  in  1812,  when  his 
father  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Northern  Army,  he  succeeded  him  as 
collector  of  the  port.  In  1821,  he  was  a member  of  the  State  Convention 
which  revised  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  even  in  that  body  his 
eloquence  and  ability  attracted  marked  attention.  In  1829,  he  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  collector  by  General  Jackson.  The  same  year  he  was 
chosen  representative  from  Roxbury  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  immediately  transferred  to  the  Executive  Council.  In  1830  he  represen- 
ted Norfolk  County  in  the  State  Senate,  and  the  next  year  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  that  district.  The  records  of  the  time  show  that  he  was  not 
a negligent  member  of  the  national  legislature.  The  bank  and  tariff  ques- 
tions were  then  prominent  before  the  country,  and  he  argued  them  repeat- 
edly in  the  House,  with  fidelity,  doubtless,  to  the  wishes  of  his  constituents, 
and  certainly  with  ability  and  skill.  But  these  were  not  the  only  subjects 
which  engaged  his  attention  during  his  service  at  the  capitol.  There  were 
other  matters — without  the  range  of  party — matters  of  science  and  art  and 
general  public  improvement — which  were  better  calculated  to  attract  his  in- 
terest. He  spoke,  for  example,  in  favor  of  the  order  to  Greenough  for  a 
statue  of  Washington,  contended  there  for  that  principle  of  low  postage 
. which  has  since  been  adopted,  advocated  an  appropriation  for  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  Turkey,  whose  condition  and  policy  he  was  familiar  with,  ap* 
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pealed  eloquently  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  revolutionary  pensions,  and 
gave  many  interesting  statistics  and  novel  views  concerning  the  cultivation 
of  silk  in  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  his  term  his  constituents  ac- 
knowledged his  usefulness  by  a public  dinner  which  he  attended  at  Roxbury ; 
but  he  was  not  re-elected.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  Adjutant  General 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  office  he  continued  antil  1843.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Roxbury,  and  was  re-elected  every  subsequent  year 
until  his  death. 

This  wa9  his  political  career ; but,  honorable  although  it  was,  yet  his  true 
sphere  of  usefulness  was  not  in  politics.  He  was  not  formed  to  serve  a 
party,  but  delighted  in  all  enterprises  which  promised  to  promote  the  public 
good.  He  was  emphatically  a friend  of  Internal  Improvements,  and  on  this 
subject  his  sagacity  was  almost  prophetic,  and  his  zeal  amounted  to  enthusi- 
asm. He  followed  Washington  in  the  general  idea  which  that  great  man 
announced  as  early  as  1784,  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Lakes,  by 
multiplied  means  of  communication ; and  he  was  early  and  indefatigable  in 
his  endeavors  to  induce  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  act  upon  this  idea 
by  constructing  a railroad  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson.  The  Great  Western 
Railroad  owes  to  him  a debt  of  gratitude,  which  cannot  well  be  overestima- 
ted ; for  he  was  one  of  its  first  and  best  and  most  efficient  friends.  He  delighted 
in  its  progress  and  loved  always  to  depict  its  inevitable  results.  44  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  commercial  avenue,”  he  wrote  in  1838,  “which  was  ever 
opened  by  man.  There  is  no  parallel  in  the  proudest  days  of  antiquity ; 
and  instead  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  ever  rivalled  in  any  country,  it  will 
itself  be  triplicated  in  extent,  for  the  true  and  ultimate  terminus  is  to  be  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ; and  the  splendid  Alexandria  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  will  become  the  entrepot  for  the  products  of  this  vast  continent,  of 
China  and  India,  and  of  Europe  and  Africa.”  Thus  ardent  and  glowing 
were  the  movements  of  his  mind  upon  this  and  kindred  works  of  public 
improvement ; so  that  men  of  cooler  temperament,  who  were  less  familiar 
than  he  with  the  history  apd  triumphs  of  similar  enterprises,  not  only  hes- 
itated often  to  follow  him,  but  sometimes  were  ready  to  denounce  him  as 
visionary  and  Quixotic.  In  a beautiful  oration  which  he  pronounced  at 
Portland,  (Me.,)  in  August  1850,  before  a convention  of  delegates  from  the 
British  Provinces  and  New  England,  who  had  met  to  take  measures  in  aid 
of  the  European  and  North  American  Railroad,  General  Dearborn  alluded 
to  this  feature  in  his  personal  history.  44  It  is  but  twenty-five  years,”  he 
said,  “since  I proposed  that  a railroad  should  be  constructed  from  Boston 
to  the  Hudson,  and  that  a tunnel  be  made  through  the  Hoosac  Mountain. 
For  this  I was  termed  an  idiot ! An  idiot  I may  be,  but  the  road  is  made, 
and  the  tunnel  through  the  Hoosac  Mountain  is  in  course  of  construction.” 
The  General’s  information  on  this  subject  was  very  accurate  and  extensive. 
He  had  traveled  through  the  West,  and  in  1839,  he  published  a series  of 
letters  on  its  44  Internal  Improvements  and  Commerce,”  which  are  still  val- 
uable, for  their  bold  thoughts  and  their  graphic  descriptions,  their  minute 
statistics  and  their  striking  prophecies.  His  ideas  of  improvement  were  not 
confined  to  his  own  State,  but  he  exerted  himself  zealously,  by  pen  and  tongue, 
to  awaken  and  increase  the  interest  in  railroads  and  canals,  of  every  State 
with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  had  great  faith  in  these  enter- 
prises, and  if  his  zeal  was  sometimes  excessive,  it  was  sure  to  be  sufficiently 
chastened  by  the  moderation  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Un- 
doubtedly he  accomplished  much  good  for  New  England,  by  the  informa- 
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tiQn  and  energy  which  he  diffused  upon  this  subject ; and  he  had  a vivid 
confidence  in  this  result,  which  always  cheered  him  in  his  public  labors.  He 
knew  that  whatever  contributed  efficiently  to  any  valuable  work  of  internal 
improvement,  would  be  as  surely  benefiting  the  people  within  its  reach,  as 
Clinton,  on  a loftier  scale,  earned  the  deep  and  respectful  gratitude  of  the 
State  which  owes  to  him  its  Erie  Canal.  Of  this  gratitude,  General  Dear- 
born’s standard  was  very  high.  In  one  of  his  letters  from  the  West,  he 
recommended  the  construction  of  a breakwater  to  improve  the  harbor  of 
Buffalo.  “ At  its  upper  end,”  he  adds, 44  should  be  formed  a massive  granite 
pedestal,  and  surmounted  by  a colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  illustrious  De 
Witt  Clinton,  a hundred  feet  high,  holding  aloft  in  one  hand,  a flambeau  as  a 
beacon  light,  to  designate,  in  the  night,  the  entrance,  and  pointing  with  the 
other  in  the  direction  of  the  route  of  the  Erie  Canal.  New  York  owes 
such  a monument  to  its  greatest  benefactor,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
pre-eminent  services  he  rendered  the  State ; ay,  the  whole  Republic ; for  the 
direct  and  glorious  influence  of  his  patriotic  labors  have  been  felt  in  every 
city,  town,  village,  and  dwelling,  throughout  the  West  and  the  East,  from 
the  St.  Croix  to  the  extremity  of  Florida.”  The  man  who  could  thus  ap- 
preciate the  beneficence  of  Clinton,  needed  no  other  incentive  to  pursuits 
like  his,  and  no  other  reward  for  them  than  the  incentive  and  the  reward 
which  lie  found  within  him,  in  his  consciousness  of  doing  good. 

But  to  his  services  of  this  nature  General  Dearborn  added  others  which, 
if  they  were  less  extensive  in  their  influence,  were  equally  generous  and 
kindly  in  their  origin,  and  hardly  less  praiseworthy  in  their  results.  He 
was  eminently  a lover  of  the  beautiful,  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  it  gave  him 
real  pleasure  to  awaken  and  to  gratify  a similar  taste  in  those  around  him. 
This  feature  runs,  like  a silver  thread,  through  all  the  texture  of  his  life,  and 
could  not  be  withdrawn  without  sadly  marring  the  whole  of  its  grace  and 
harmony.  He  loved  to  pause,  in  his  walks  or  rides,  to  gather  happiness 
from  some  attractive  prospect,  and  he  would  study  a new  plant  with  all  the 
interest  of  science,  and  all  the  pleasure  which  belongs  to  a refined  taste. 
Scarcely  any  subject  was  harsh  enough  wholly  to  materialize  the  products 
of  his  pen,  and  he  could  not  trace  the  route  of  a railroad  without  finding 
some  forest-walk  or  sparkling  stream  to  excite  his  imagination,  and  give 
grace  to  his  pursuit.  44  On  the  margins  of  the  rivers,”  he  writes  in  one  of  his 
western  letters,  44  and  from  some  three  to  ten  miles  therefrom,  oak-openings, 
and  prairies  of  from  fifty  acres  to  many  miles  in  area,  constitute  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  scenery  I ever  beheld;  and  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  whole  country  is  spangled  with  innumerable  wild  flowers  of  ex- 
quisite elegance.  The  most  highly  cultivated  and  ornamental  parks  and 
domains  of  the  nobles  and  affluentgentlemen  in  England  cannot  be  rendered, 
by  art,  so  picturesque  and  surpassingly  lovely.”  Thus  did  the  spirit  of  the 
beautiful  bear  him  company,  not  less  through  his  practical  explorings  of  a 
new  region,  than  when  he  made  Mount  Auburn  a monument  to  his  industry 
and  taste,  and  embalmed  his  memory  amidst  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
u Forest  Hills.”  To  these  cemeteries,  and  to  others  of  less  magnitude  which 
were  suggested  by  them,  ho  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  skill,  for  works  of 
this  description  were  with  him  emphatically  labors  of  love.  Mount  Auburn 
wa3  the  first  and  chief  of  rural  cemeteries  in  this  country,  and  in  natural 
beauty  it  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  the  old  world.  Its  erection  is  con- 
fessedly due,  in  a very  great  measure,  to  General  Dearborn.  He  took  up  the 
project  as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  was  Chair- 
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man  of  the  committee  which  planned  the  grounds,  and  he  directed  the  work 
in  person  through  three  successive  summers.  The  Roxbury  Cemetery  was, 
also,  the  fruit  of  his  pious  labor.  “ Fitly,  and  beautifully,  the  laborers  there 
replenish  daily  the  marble  vase  of  flowers  which  they  have  promptly  placed 
at  the  foot  of  his  grave,  not  only  the  token  of  their  affectionate  remembrance 
of  him,  but  a memorial,  also,  of  his  tender  and  disinterested  thoughtfulness 
for  all  the  dead  who  should  be  borne  there,  and  all  the  living  who  should 
resort  there  to  mourn,  to  meditate,  or  to  worship.”*  Some  years  ago,  in  a 
centennial  address  which  he  delivered  at  Roxbury,  General  Dearborn  paid  a 
worthy  tribute  to  the  worth  and  services  of  John  Elliot,  ‘^the  Apostle  to  the 
Indians,”  and  more  recently  he  manifested  an  ardent  desire  to  see  some 
monument  erected  in  “ Forest  Hills  ” to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished 
man,  who  presided  over  the  Roxbury  Church  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  who 
was  held  in  such  respect  that  Mather  remarks  of  him,  “ there  was  a tradition 
araong.us,  that  the  country  could  never  perish  as  long  as  Elliot  was  alive.” 
The  memorial  to  Elliot  has  not  yet  been  completed,  while  another  monument 
is  now  demanded  to  the  memory  of  him  who  was  among  the  most  earnest  to 
perpetuate  in  marble  the  name  and  virtues  of  the  Indian  Missionary. 

In  1840,  General  Dearborn  delivered  an  address  to  the  Berkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  improvements  was 
alike  intelligent  and  earnest.  But  horticulture  was  more  peculiarly  his  own 
department,  and  attracted  more  closely  his  affectionate  interest.  Few  have 
done  more  than  he  did  to  elevate  and  adorn  this  beautiful  branch  of  industry 
and  art.  “ Blessed  is  the  man,”  he  exclaims,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  “ who 
participates  in  these  enjoyments !”  For  him  the  book  of  nature  seemed 
always  to  open  upon  some  illuminated  page  ; and  while  he  seldom  failed  to 
find  a glory  in  the  grass  and  a splendor  in  the  forest,  he  felt,  among  the 
flowers,  the  very  poetry  of  worship.  No  one  could  respond  more  truthfully 
than  he  to  those  touching  sentiments  which  have  been  embalmed  in  the 
beautiful  flower-hymn  of  Horace  Smith. 

“ ’Neath  cloistered  boughs  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth, 

And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 

Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  it  ever  ringeth 
A call  to  prayer. 

* * * * 

M Your  voiceless  lips,  oh,  flowers,  are  living  preachers, 

Each  cup  a pulpit,  every  leaf  a book, 

Supplying  to  my  fancy,  numerous  teachers 
’ From  loneliest  nook. 

* * * * 

“ Were  I,  oh  God!  in  churchless  lands  remaining, 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines, 

My  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining, 

Priests,  sermons,  shrines.” 

In  1829,  General  Dearborn  delivered  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  of  which  ho  had  been  one  of  the  originators  and  was 
the  first  President  His  other  efforts  in  this  direction  it  would  require  too 

• Dr.  Putnam's  Eulogy. 
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much  space  to  entraif  rate,  but  their  record  remains  behind  him ; and  deserves 
to  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered  as  one  who  has  enlarged  the  sympa- 
thies, and  refined  the  tastes,  and  cultivated  a love  of  the  beautiful  among 
those  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  And  is  this  nothing  t 
“ Surely,”  says  Mr.  Putnam,  in  his  noble  eulogy,  “ surely,  this  man  has 
done  a great  work.  Surely,  he  has  made  a broad  mark  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  Surely,  he  deserves  that  grateful 
and  honoring  thoughts  should  gather  round  his  grave,  and  that  his  name 
should  be  held  in  lively  and  kind  remembrance.  Every  lover  of  the  beauti- 
ful owes  him  something.  Every  mortal  man,  who  ever  sends  forward  a 
thought  to  the  spot  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  finds  soothing  in  its  verdure 
and  peacefulness,  owes  him  something.  Every  bereaved  oue,  who  follows 
his  beloved  dead  along  those  green  and  winding  aisles  of  nature,  and  lays 
down  his  remains,  and  revisits  them  with  oft- returning  footsteps,  to  weep  and 
to  pray  by  them,  lying  there  as  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  loving  God  of  nature, 
owes  him  something — some  tribute  of  tender  and  grateful  recollection.” 

From  the  sketch  which  has  already  been  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  Gen. 
Dearborn  was  by  no  means  an  idle  man.  But  this  19  not  enough  to  say  of 
him  in  this  particular.  He  was  eminently  an  industrious  man.  Besides  the 
attention  which  he  gave  to  his  official  duties,  and  his  disinterested  labors  to 
promote  social  progress  and  public  improvements,  he  worked  hard  at  home. 
He  tilled  his  leisure  hours  with  study,  and  his  information  was  remarkable 
both  .for  its  variety  and  extent.  This  is  shown,  as  well  as  his  facility  of 
writing,  by  a bare  examination  of  the  works,  published  and  unpublished, 
which  he  lias  left  bellied  him. 

Among  those  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  are  the  following : — 

Dearborn’s  Memoir  on  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey  and  Egypt,  with  charts,  3 
vols  royal  8\o. ; History  of  Navigation  and  Naval  Architecture,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  U.  S.,  2 vols.,  royal  8vo. ; Monography 
of  the  Genus  Camelia,  from  the  French  of  the  Abb6  Berlese,  1 vol.,  royal 
8vo. ; Treatise  on  Pastel  or  Wood,  from  the  French,  1 vol.,  royal  8vo. 

His  manuscript  volumes  are  far  more  numerous.  They  embrace  the  fol- 
fol lowing  : — 

Journal  from  1816  to  1851,  39  vols.,  4to. ; Life  of  Major-General  Dear- 
born, 11  vols.,  4 to. ; Mission  to  the  Seneca  and  Tuscarora  Indians,  4 vols., 
4to. ; Tours  to  Illinois  in  1839  and  ’40,  1 vol.,  4to. ; An  Account  of  the 
Recon  noi  usances  and  Surveys  of  Routes  of  Canals  between  Boston  Harbor 
and  Hud-Kin  River,  4 vols.,  4to. ; Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Major-General  Dear- 
born, with  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  aud  a volume  of  maps,  2 
vob.,  4to. ; Life  of  (Commodore  Bainbridge,  1 vol.,  4to. ; Work  on  Entomology, 
1 vol.,  4to. ; on  Grecian  Architecture,  with  drawings,  2 vols.,  folio;  Writings 
on  Horticulture,  3 vols.,  royal  8vo. ; Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and 
Mount  Auburn,  l vol.,  royal  8vo. ; Accouut  of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  1 vol., 
royal  8vo.;  Letters  to  his  Father  while  in  Lisbon,  6 vols.,  4to. : Writings  on 
Tarious  subjects,  7 vols.,  8 4to.  and  4 royal  8vo. ; Addresses,  Reports,  &<s  1 
vol.,  royal  8vo. ; Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  2 vols.,  roval  bvo. ; Life  of  Col.  Wm. 
Raymond  Lee,  2 vols.,  royal  8vo. ; Journal  while  in  Congress,  l vol.,  4to.: 
Account  of  Ancient  Paintings  and  Painters,  translated  from  Pliny,  1 vol.,  4to. 

This  catalogue  might  be  increased  ; but  it  fu rushes,  as  it  is,  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  learning,  and  taste  and  industry  of  General  Dearborn.  It 
shows,  too,  how  much  labor  he  performed,  in  the  love  of  it,  and  from  an 
honest  desire  to  acquire  and  impart  knowledge.  A large  portion,  indeed, 
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of  his  public  services  was  a voluntary  offering  to  the  public  weal.  He  was, 
m the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  an  unselfish  man.  Though  not  ostentatious, 
he  was  always  hospitable,  and  his  benevolence  was  only  bounded  by  his 
means.  He  valued  money  for  nothing  else  than  its  uses,  and  he  could  not 
hoard  it  for  the  future,  when  he  was  pressed  to  bestow  it  upon  a worthy  ob- 
ject in  the  present.  “ When  some  public  structure  or  improvement  was 
suggested,”  he  used  to  write,  44  the  question  asked  by  such  men  as  Themis- 
tocles,  Adrian,  Hannibal,  Tully,  Colbert,  Peter  and  Napoleon,  was  not,  what 
will  be  the  cost  ? but  others,  more  grave  and  pertinent, — Is  it  necessary , and 
can  it  be  accomplished  V'  This  was  his  mode  of  thinking  about  money,  in 
public  matters,  and  upon  a similar  estimate  he  guided  the  expenditure  of 
his  private  means.  Thus,  he  never  became  rich,  and  he  has  left  to  his  family 
no  large  inheritance  of  fortune.  But  he  has  left  them  a better  legacy  than 
that — the  legacy  of  a good  name,  and  the  inheritance  of  a memory  which 
they  will  never  willingly  let  die. 

General  Dearborn  died  in  Portland,  (Me.,)  at  the  residence  of  his  only 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Hon.  A.  W.  H.  Clapp,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1851. 
His  funeral  services  were  performed  at  Portland,  and  his  remains  were  after- 
wards conveyed,  under  charge  of  his  sons,  to  their  final  resting  place  ia 
“ Forest  Hills.”  The  city  council  of  Roxbury  were  called  together,  as  soon 
as  his  death  was  known,  and  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  testify  their 
respect  to  his  memory.  The  chambers  of  the  city  government  were  draped 
in  mourning  for  three  months,  and,  besides  adopting  appropriate  resolutions 
commemorative  of  the  worth  of  the  deceased  and  of  the  loss  which  the  city 
had  sustained  by  his  death,  the  council  voted  that  a public  address  should 
be  delivered,  at  a future  day,  upon  his  life,  character  and  public  services. 
This  duty  was  most  eloquently  discharged  by  Dr.  George  Putnam,  in  the 
following  September ; and  we  cannot  better  conclude  this  sketch  than  by 
quoting  from  his  touching  eulogy  a portion  of  its  concluding  words.  “And 
now  his  diligent  and  useful  life  on  earth  is  closed.  He,  whose  name  has 
been  associated  with  that  of  our  city  for  so  many  years,  has  departed  from 
amongst  us.  He  will  be  missed  very  much.  We  shall  miss  his  earnest 
spirit  and  speech,  his  full  mind,  his  ready  and  kindly  sympathies.  We  have 
lost  a man — a veritable  full-grown  man — a goodly  type  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
manhood  : one  who,  in  not  a few  points  of  excellence  and  greatness,  was  the 
foremost  man  of  us  all.  * * His  stately  and  venerable  form  will  be  seen 
no  more  in  our  streets  or  high  places.  It  has  gone  to  its  selected  home — 
the  spot  which  his  care  fitted  up  and  his  genius  embellished  for  so  many. 
Lie  lightly  upon  his  bosom,  ye  clods  of  the  valley,  for  he  trod  softly  on  yon, 
in  loving  regard  for  every  green  thing  that  ye  bore ! Bend  benignantly  oyer 
him,  ye  towering  trees  of  the  forest,  and  soothe  his  slumbers  with  the  whis- 
perings of  your  sweetest  requiem,  for  he  loved  you  as  his  very  brothers  of 
God’s  garden,  and  nursed  you,  and  knew  almost  every  leaf  on  your  boughs. 
Guard  sacredly  his  ashes,  ye  steep,  strong  clifls  that  gird  his  grave,  for  ye 
were  the  altars  at  which  he  worshiped  the  Almighty  One  who  planted  you 
there  in  your  strength.” 
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Art.  ?. — CODIFICATION  AND  LAW  REFORM  IN  ALABAMA* 

Ox  the  17th  January,  1853,  a New  Code  of  Laws,  in  some  respects 
widely  differing  from  previous  enactments,  will  be  in  force  in  Alabama. 

The  Legislature  of  that  State,  at  a formal  session  had  appointed  a Com- 
mission to  Codify  the  Laws,  under  a Constitutional  provision,  which  autho- 
rizes a Digest  every  ten  years.  The  present  code  is  the  result  of  the  joint 
labors  of  Messrs.  Goldthwaite,  Ormond  and  Bagby,  and  has  been  ratified  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  Alabama  upon  the  adoption  of  a system 
which,  at  once,  simplifies,  and  preserves  the  learning  of  the  Law.  Every 
Legislator  assumes  the  station  of  a Lycurgus,  and  nine  out  of  ten,  in  the 
business  of  codifying  the  laws,  establish  characters  for  utter  incapacity. 
When  the  popular  voice  cries  out,  44  Give  us  more  simplicity,”  44  Give  us 
reform,”  the  response  is,  44  Tear  down  all  the  learning  of  the  law,”  and 
44  make  statutes,  as  a carpenter  makes  a mortice,  by  square  and  gage.” 
You  might  as  well  undertake  to  reform  the  English  language,  by  adopting 
the  Chinese  mode  of  teaching  its  d-alect,  or  to  improve  printing,  by  advo- 
cating the  abolition  of  moveable  types.  The  only  way  of  properly  reforming 
Law  is,  to  adapt  them  to  the  varying  phases  of  society,  of  enacting  them  in 
as  few  and  simple  words  as  possible,  and  as  seldom  as  possible ; and  of  pro- 
moting their  publicity  as  far  as  possible.  The  idea  of  every  man-mushroom, 
generated  in  a hot  steamy  state  of  society,  as  he  raises  his  head,  becoming  a 
Reformer,  and  overthrowing  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  such  men  as  Lord 
Holt;  Parker,  Earl  Macclesfield ; Philip  York, Lord  Hardwick ; Pratt,  Lord 
Camden ; and  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone,  and  substituting  his  own  crude,  undi- 
gested notions  of  reason  and  justice,  tinctured,  as  they  may  be,  with  preju- 
dices and  ignorance ; is  not  merely  a disgusting  and  ridiculous  spectacle, 
but  a positive  wrong  to  mankind  ! Of  all  those  agencies  on  which  the  good 
order,  the  peace,  the  stability  of  civilized  institutions  depend,  Law,  in  its 
certain  enforcement,  is  the  greatest.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  Society 
which  grows  strong  with  age.  It  becomes  wise  by  time.  It  is  not  a.  piece 
of  machinery,  which  every  day  may  be  improved,  by  addiog  or  taking  off  a 
wheel ; but  it  is  a Principle ; and,  where  found  not  to  work  well,  the  defect 
arises  either  from  a misapplication  of  it,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
every  individual  up  to  it.  The  more  we  simplify  the  law,  the  nearer  we 
bring  it  back  to  principle,  the  more  certainly  we  apply  it  to  the  existing  re- 
lations of  man,  the  more  just  it  becomes.  The  exception  is  never  in  the 
Law,  but  in  the  case — the  failure  to  afford  relief  on  reason  and  right  is  in 
the  proof,  not  in  the  rule.  The  Code  before  us  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
these  reflections.  It  has  never  yet  been  our  fortune  to  see  a Digest  which 
so  fully  comes  up  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  so  entirely  conformable 
to  the  Constitutional  provision.  The  business  was  to  Digest  without  Re- 
pealing the  Law ; to  Reform  without  abolishing  it ; to  cut  off  the  redun- 
dancies, the  off-shoots,  the  weaker  limbs,  and  still  leave  the  main  trunk 
standing  in  all  its  original  strength  and  vigor.  Some  modifications  and 
additions  were  necessary ; and  the  wisest  act  the  Legislature  did  was  to 
adopt  it  as  a whole.  One  of  those  self-important  gentlemen,  whose  only 
capacity  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  he  can,  with  pen  and  scissors, 


• The  Code  of  Alabama,  Britain  k.  De  Wolff,  Montgomery,  1858. 
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upon  first  view,  destroy  the  long- labored  work  of  others,  did  not,  we  are 
pleased  to  see,  cut  up  and  abrogate  the  unity  of  this  Code,  as  prepared  by 
its  collators.  Some,  we  understand,  did  not  support  it,  because  they  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  It  is  a happy  thing  for  society,  that  the  making  of  Codes 
does  not  depend  upon  the  slow  process  of  such  understandings. 

While  the  Legislature  was  in  the  step  of  adopting  this  Code,  we  heard 
of  some  objections.  They  rested  on  the  fact,  that  a petition  was  substituted 
for  a Declaration.  This  was  the  same  thing  as  asserting,  that  the  learning 
of  the  Profession  lies  altogether  in  its  pleading.  The  pleading  of  the  Law- 
yer, as  treated  by  Mr.  Chitty,  is  truly  a most  scientific  and  elegant  study  ; 
but  he  has  only  applied  the  principles  of  reason  to  Declarations,  Pleas,  and 
Demurrers  ; aud  surely,  in  modifying  the  form  of  these,  the  learned  Codi- 
fiers have  not  abolished  the  common  sense  of  the  altercations  between 
plaintiff  and  defendant  The  most  learned  system  was  framed,  the  Roman 
Civil  Law,  adopted  the  petition  for  the  first  step  of  the  actor.  This  Code 
has,  therefore,  the  authority  of  a code  much  older,  and  every  day  more 
venerated. 

We  know  of,  and  fear  but  one  difficulty  as  to  this  Code  of  Laws.  It  is, 
that  the  Legislature,  under  local  influences,  and  demagogical  power  and 
authority,  will  modify  it,  by  grafting  upon  it  provisions,  from  time  to  time, 
of  every  incongruous  nature.  This  man  will  want  an  exemption,  and  that  a 
repeal — this  an  alteration,  and  that  a proviso;  till  it  will  become  as  ringed 
and  striped  as  the  Israelite’s  iods,  wherewith  he  generated  piebald  sheep. 

It  remains  to  inform  the  various  and  interested  readers  of  your  very  valu- 
able Magazine,  of  its  more  important  Commercial  enactments. 

The  Code  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  part  into  chapters,  articles,  and 
sections.  These  last  are  numbered  throughout  the  volume,  consecutively. 

The  First  Part  relates  to  general  provisions,  applicable  to  the  whole  Code : 
To  the  State  organization,  Commercial,  Saivatary,  and  Police  regulations. 

The  Second  Pait  refers  to  Real  and  Personal  Property,  its  acquisition, 
enjoy m*nt,  disposition,  and  other  private  rights. 

Part  Third  has  relation  to  Proceedings  in  Civil  cases : and 

Part  Fourth,  to  Crimes,  their  Punishment ; Proceedings  in  Criminal  cases, 
and  Jails  and  the  Penitentiary. 

Or.e  of  the  most  wholesome  of  the  political  provisions  is  that  which  takes 
from  the  Legislature  that  very  troublesome  and  time-spending  machinery, 
necessary  to  create  artificial  persons. 

Banking. — These  corporations  are  formed  by  the  Deposit,  with  the  Stato 
Controller,  of  money  sufficient  to  engrave  Bank-notes;  and  United  States1 
Stock,  not  less  than  One  Hundred  Thousand,  and  not  more  than  Five  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Dollars.  The  association  then  receives  from  the  Controller 
an  amount  of  notes  equal  to  the  par,  or  market  value  of  the  Stock.  On  this 
they  may  carry  on  all  banking  business.  If  the  property  of  the  association 
does  not  pay  its  debts,  judgment  on  scire  facias  may  be  rendered  against 
the  shareholders.  If  not  so  organized  that  proceedings  can  be  had  against 
the  association,  they  may  be  carried  on  against  the  members  individually. 

Railway,  Plank  Road,  Manufacturing,  Religious  and  Educational 
Bodies  are  incorporated,  by  filing  an  agreement  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  some  instances;  and  in  others,  in  that  of  the  Probate  Judge. 

Limited  Copartnerships  are  also  authorized,  under  liberal  and  prudent 
regulations. 

Interest  is  fixed  at  8 percent  Usury  is  deducted  or  cannot  be  collected. 
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Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  payable  at  a bank  or  private 
banking  place,  are  governed  by  commercial  law,  except  in  some  particulars 
hereafter  noted : and  all  other  instruments  for  payment  of  raonoy,  so  pay- 
able, are  governed  by  commercial  law,  as  to  days  of  grace,  protest,  and  notice. 

All  contracts  and  writings,  except  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
payable  in  money,  at  a bank  or  private  banking-house,  and  paper  issued  to 
circulate  as  money,  are  subject  to  sets-offj  discounts,  and  payments,  before 
not’ce  of  transfer. 

No  one  can  be  charged  as  acceptor,  unless  by  written  acceptance,  or  pro- 
mise to  accept  in  writing— -except  that 

Retaining  a bill  over  twenty-four  hours,  amounts  to  acceptance. 

Damages,  which  are  in  place  of  all  charge,  except  protest,  interest,  and 
rate  of  exchange,  are  ten  percent  upon  inland,  and  fifteen  upon  foreign  bills. 

To  charge  an  indorser,  upon  the  indorsement  of  notes  and  bills,  not  pay- 
able in  bank,  or  private  banking-house,  suit  must  be  brought  to  the  first 
Court,  if  over  fifty  dollars,  or  within  thirty  days,  if  under  that  sum,  after  the 
indorsement. 

Inland  bills  are  those  drawn  and  payable  in  the  State.  Foreign,  those 
drawn  here,  and  payable  elsewhere. 

Fraudulent  Conveyances  and  Contracts. — All  conveyances  are  void, 
as  to  existing,  or  subsequent  creditors,  made  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Pre- 
contracts are  void,  if  not  in  writing,  expressing  the  consideration,  if — 

1.  Not  to  be  performed  within  one  year. 

2.  By  an  Executor  or  Administrator,  to  answer  out  of  his  own  estate. 

3.  To  answer  for  the  default,  debt,  or  miscarriage  of  another. 

4.  Promises  upon  consideration  of  marriage  ; except  mutual  promises  to 
marry. 

5.  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  the  price  exceeding  two  hundred  dol- 
lars— no  part  accepted. 

6.  For  the  Sale  of  Lands  and  interests,  except  leases  not  over  one  year — 
no  possession  and  no  money  paid. 

A memorandum  by  au  auctioneer,  his  clerk,  or  agent,  takes  the  case  out  of 
the  statute. 

Conveyances  to  delay  or  hinder  creditors  void,  and  so,  assignments  reserv- 
ing any  advantage  to  the  grantors. 

Every  general  assignment,  preferring  a creditor,  inures  to  the  benefit  of  all 
creditors. 

Contracts  not  to  bid  at  6ale  of  public  lands,  void  : so  of  gambling  and 
wagering  contracts,  and  contracts  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  real  estate  of  a deceased  person  goes  to  the  children  of  the  intestate, 
and  their  descendants,  or  to1  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  intestate,  or  to  the 
father  or  the  mother, — in  equal  parts. 

A widow  is  endowable  of  all  lands  of  which  the  husband  was  seized  in  fee, 
during  the  coverture ; of  all  lands  of  which  another  was  seized  in  fee,  to  his 
use,  and  of  all  lands  in  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  a perfect 
equity.  If  the  husband  died  insolvent,  leaving  no  lineal  descendant,  she 
takes  one-third — if  solvent,  no  lineal  descendant,  one-half — if  leaving  lineal 
descendants,  if  insolvent  or  solvent,  qne- third. 

Wills,  to  be  valid,  must  be  in  writing,  signed  and  attested  by  two  wit- 
nesses. Unwritten  wills  are  valid,  if  for  a sum  not  over  five  hundred  dollars, 
in  property  value. 
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Conveyance  of  lands  is  by  writing,  or  print,  signed  by  the  party,  and  by  one 
witness.  If  the  party  cannot  write,  by  two  witnesses  who  can. 

An  acknowledgement  before  any  Judge  or  Clerk  of  a Federal  court; 
Judges  of  any  court  of  record,  Notaries,  and  Commissioners,  out  of  the 
State ; and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  courts,  and  their  clerks, 
Judges  of  Probate,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Notaries,  is  valid,  as  to  record, 
and  obviates  the  necessity  of  witnesses. 

So  ako,  out  of  the  State,  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  any  city,  town,  borough, 
or  county,  Mayor,  Notary,  Diplomatic,  Consular  or  Commercial  agent  of  the 
United  States. 

The  mode  of  Commencing  Suit  is  by  Summons,  accompanying  a petition. 
If  served  twenty  days  before  court,  the  case  stands  for  trial  the  first  term. 
All  prolixity  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  most  enlarged  and  generous  amend- 
ments are  allowed. 

If  real  estate  is  sold  under  execution,  it  may  be  redeemed  within  two 
years,  under  certain  conditions. 

Separate  estates  of  women  are  recognized,  and  justly  and  liberally  pro- 
tected. If  a husband  or  father  is,  by  reason  of  intemperance,  unfit  for  the 
management  of  his  estate,  or  squanders  it,  the  wife  or  child  may  file  a bill, 
and  have  a Trustee  appointed  by  Chancery.  If  a husband  has  abandoned 
his  wife,  or  has  no  estate  but  what  the  law  excepts,  his  wife,  by  petition  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  may  have  his  earnings  set  apart  from  liability  for  his 
debts. 

Household  and  kitchen  furniture,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  all  books,  family  portraits,  one  gun,  one  loom,  two  spinning-wheels, 
one  man’s  and  one  woman’s  saddle,  forty  acres  of  land,  not  worth  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars ; three  cows  and  calves,  twenty  head  of  sheep,  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  meat,  one  thousand  pounds  of  fodder,  twenty-five  bushels  of 
wheat,  all  meal  on  hand,  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  one  work  horse  or 
pair  of  oxen,  cart,  and  all  togls  of  trade,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars 
in  value;  are  exempt  from  execution  or  attachment,  or  sale  by  the  executor 
or  administrator. 

Attachments  may  issue — 

1 . For  a debt,  due  or  not. 

2.  For  a moneyed  demand,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  ascertained. 

3.  For  breach  of  contract,  when  the  damages  are  not  fixed. 

4.  When  the  action  served,  in  damages. 

And  in  the  following  cases — 

1st,  When  defendant  resides  out  of  the  Stste;  2d,  Or  absconds;  3d,  Or 
secretes  himself,  so  that  process  cannot  be  served ; 4th,  When  defendant  is 
about  to  remove  out  of  the  State;  5th,  Or  remove  his  property;  6th,  Or 
has,  or  is  about  fraudulently  to  convey  his  property;  or  7th,  Retains  money 
or  property  liable  to  his  debts. 

Writs  of  Execution  against  the  body,  or  Bad  Writs,  may  issue,  upon  affi- 
davit, that  defendant  is  about  to  abscond,  or  has,  or  is  about  fraudulently  to 
dispose  of  his  estate ; or  has  money,  fraudulently  withheld,  which  he  with- 
holds. 

If  the  defendant  takes  a counter  oath  he  is  released,  unless  an  issue  of 
fraud,  vel  won,  is  made  up  and  tried  by  a jury. 

The  Statutes  of  Limitation  are  as  follow — on  contracts  under  seal,  oral 
actions,  and  against  officers,  ten  years. 

Trespass  to  property,  detenue,  written  promises,  not  under  seal,  stated  ac- 
count, rent  by  parol,  against  sureties,  six  years. 
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Equities  of  redemption  by  party,  not  connected  with  the  transaction,  fire 
years. 

Snreties  on  official  and  replevin  bonds,  four  years. 

Open  accounts,  three  years. 

Assault  and  battery,  false  imprisonment,  seduction,  crim.  con.,  slander, 
libel,  attachment  to  steam-boat,  one  year. 

In  actions  of  slander,  we  notice  the  just  and  liberal  plea  of  disavowal. 
This  plea,  or  exception,  existed  among  the  Romans.  It  allowed  the  defend- 
ant to  plead  an  apology  in  very  quaint  terms.*  It  has  also  been  adopted  in 
England,  under  Victoria. 

We  repeat  our  congratulations  to  the  Public  and  the  Bar,  at  this  excellent 
Code  of  Laws.  n.  f.  p. 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


BELL  IK  EQUITY  TO  SETTLE  CONFLICTING  CLAIMS  ARISING  UNDER  A WILL. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  March  Term,  1853.  Rob- 
ert Hooper,  Executor,  vs.  Henry  Hooper,  et  al. 

This  was  a bill  in  equity,  in  the  nature  of  a bill  of  interpleader,  to  settle  con- 
flicting claims  arising  under  the  will  of  Robert  Hooper,  Esq.,  which  contained  the 
following  clauses : — 

1st  I give  to  my  beloved  wife  Mary,  during  her  life,  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
my  dwelling-house,  with  all  the  buildings  and  land  attached  to  the  same,  together 
with  all  the  plate  and  furniture,  and  all  other  materials  in  and  about  the  house, 
out-buildings,  yards,  and  garden,  of  every  name  and  nature. 

2d.  I give  to  my  said  wife  an  annual  income  during  her  life,  of  $2,000,  and 
my  executor,  to  be  hereafter  named,  is  hereby  enioined  to  invest  in  some  certain 
and  productive  stock  or  stocks,  from  my  personal  estate,  a sum  sufficient  for  that 
purpose*  the  amount  so  invested  to  be  not  less  than  $40,000,  the  whole  income  of 
which  to  be  paid  her,  should  it  exceed  the  said  annual  income  of  $2,000. 

3d.  I give  to  my  two  grandsons,  children  of  my  lute  son  William,  deceased, 
each  $1,000,  to  be  paid  them  by  my  executor,  when  they  shall  be  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  Bhould  they  five  to  that  age,  or  either  of  them,  but  if  they  or 
either  of  them  should  not  live  so  long,  the  said  bequest  or  bequests  shall  belong 
to  my  children. 

4th.  I give  to  my  sons,  Robert,  John,  and  Henry,  each  one-ninth  part  of 
of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  after  providing  for  the  bequest  to  my  wife,  and 
to  my  two  grandsons  before  named,  the  children  of  my  late  son  William,  de- 
ceased. 

5th.  I give  to  my  three  daughters.  &c.,  (naming  them,)  each  one-ninth  part  of 
my  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  after  providing  for  the  bequest  to  my  said  wife 
and  two  grandsons,  before  named,  &c.  This  bequest  to  each  of  my  three  daugh- 
ters, to  be  held  in  trust  by  my  executor  and  his  successor  or  successors  in  office, 
and  the  amount  of  their  one-ninth  part  each  to  be  invested  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  Boston,  the  income  of  which  to  be 
paid  to  them,  my  said  daughters,  severally  on  their  order  during  their  lifetime, 
and  to  their  heirs  after  their  decease. 

6th.  I give  to  my  sons,  N.,  &,  and  B.  F.,  each  one-ninth  part  of  my  estate, 
both  real  and  personal,  after  providing  for  the  bequest  to  my  wife,  and  two  grand- 
sons, &c.  This  bequest  to  my  said  three  sons,  N.,  S.,  and  B.  F.,  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  my  executor,  &c.,  and  the  amount  of  their  one-ninth  part  each,  to  be 
placed  by  him,  my  executor,  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  Boston,  during  the  life  of  each  of  them,  the  income  of  which  to  be  paid 


'Fids  Hetneeotns  Elements  Juris  drills,  and  Mecson  and  Welsby’a  Reports,  rol.  xv.  Index, 
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to  them  on  their  order,  provided,  however,  if  their  said  ninth  part  shall  exceed 
$10,000  each,  the  amount  over  that  sum  may  be  paid  to  them  in  money,  if  re- 
quested. 

7th.  After  the  decease  of  my  said  wife,  M.,  the  said  sum,  before  mentioned,  of 
not  less  than  $40,000,  or  whatever  amount  may  be  invested  by  my  executor  in 
trust  to  produce  the  annual  income  of  $2,000,  for  the  support  of  my  said  wife, 
the  said  sum  so  invested  shall  remain  during*  thirty  years  from  her  decease,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  equally  divided  by  my  executor,  dtc.,  on  receipt  thereof, 
among  my  before  named  nine  children,  or  their  heirs. 

8th.  My  executor  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  all  my  real  estate,  including  the 
dwelling-house  given  my  wife,  after  her  decease,  when  he  may  think  best  to  do 
so,  giving  the  preference  in  the  sale  thereof,  to  either  of  my  children,  should  they 
incline  to  purchase  the  same. 

The  testator  died  on  or  about  June  2,  1843 ; leaving  his  widow  and  five  sons, 
R.,  J.,  S.,  H.,  and  N.,  and  three  daughters.  M.,  S.,  H , and  two  grandsons,  P.  H, 
and  W.  R.,  the  sons  of  the  testator’s  son  William,  deceased;  and  said  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  testator,  with  said  W.  R.  and  F.  H.,  where  his  only  heirs  at 
law.  Said  F.  H.,  afterwards  deceased,  intestate,  and  Apr\l  14,  1850,  the  window, 
also,  deceased  ; B.  F.,  one  of  the  sons,  died  during  the  testator’s  life  time;  S., 
another  son,  died  after  the  testator’s  decease,  both  intestate,  and  without  issue. 
After  the  decease  of  the  widow,  the  executor  sold  the  dwelling-house  with  the 
appurtenances  given  to  her,  and  the  plate  and  furniture  of  the  testator. 

It  was  contended  that  the  limitation  in  the  7th  clause  was  void ; that,  and  the 
property  given  for  the  annuity  to  the  testator’s  wife,  being  no  longer  needed  for 
that  purpose,  ought  to  be  distributed  amon^  the  heirs  at  law  of  the  testator,  as 
undevised  estate ; or  to  and  among  his  said  legatees,  and  their  representatives, 
under  the  several  bequests  in  his  will.  And  William  R.  claimed  a full  and  equal 
share  of  the  whole  of  said  property,  as  the  sole  representative  of  his  father. 

The  bill  was  taken  pro  confesso  as  to  all  but  Win.  R.,  but  no  controvery  was . 
mode  as  to  the  facts. 

C.  P.  Curtis,  for  the  plaintiffs;  R.  Choate  and  J.  M.  Bell,  for  the  defendants. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Shaw,  C.  J.  He  said: — The  will 
was  to  be  read  as  if  the  provision  in  the  seventh  clause,  controlling  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  property  there  mentioned  for  thirty  years,  was  struck  out,  since  that 
was  void,  as  tending  to  create  a perpetuity.  The  mansion  house,  &c.,  being 

given,  with  power  to  sell,  the  proceeds,  when  sold,  were  held  by  the  executor  on 
le  same  trusts  as  the  real  estate  would  have  been  under  the  will,  if  the  rever- 
sion passed  by  it;  if  not,  then  it  or  the  proceeds  vested  in  the  heirs  at  law  of  the 
testator,  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  two  grandsons,  who  were  entitled,  as 
representing  their  father,  to  one-ninth  of  the  intestate  estate. 

The  principal  question  in  contest  is  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  sum 
invested  for  the  widow’s  annuity  after  her  decease. 

After  giving  the  house,  &c.,  the  legacies  to  his  grandsons,  and  this  annuity,  the 
testator  bequeaths  one-ninth  part  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  each  of  his 
three  sons,  R.,  J.,  and  H.,  one-ninth  to  each  of  his  three  daughters,  then  one-ninth 
to  each  of  his  three  sons,  N.,  S.,  and  B.  F. ; in  each  case  u after  providing  for  the 
beq  uest  ” to  his  wife  and  grandsons. 

It  appears  the  three  sons  first  named  are  still  living,  also  the  three  daughters. 
Of  the  three  son9  whose  property  was  given  in  trust,  B.  F.  died  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father.  Now  “ after  ” means  often  subject  to,  after  taking  out,  &c.  Then 
the  gift  of  his  estate,  after  the  bequest  to  his  wife  for  her  life,  includes  a gift  of 
the  reversion  of  the  house,  &c.,  and  of  the  principal  invested  for  the  annuity.  A 
reversion  passes  under  the  name  and  title  of  estate.  Taking  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  clauses  together,  we  think  they  constitute  a gift  of  nine-ninths  of  the  whole 
of  his  real  and  personal  estate  remaining  after  the  previous  bequests  and  devises. 
Giving  it,  subject  to  the  prior  gift,  is  giving  the  whole,  subject  to  that  deduction. 
The  reversion  constitutes  part  of,  and  passes  as  his  estate.  One  son  died  intes- 
tate, and  without  issue,  that  is  B.  F.,  and  his  legacy  therefore  lapsed  and  fell 
into  the  estate ; as  then  only  eight-ninths  was  disposed  of,  one-ninth  must  be 
distributed  as  intestate  estate,  and  in  making  this  distribution,  the  two  grandsons 
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are  entitled  to  one-ninth  thereof,  of  which  William  will  take  one-half  in  his  own 
right,  and  the  other  half  ns  the  heir  of  P.  H.,  subject  to  legal  charges  thereon. 
Taking  the  whole  will  together,  it  seems  to  us  the  extcutors’  duty  to  distribute 
the  whole  fund  in  dispute  as  follows  : one-ninth  each  to  R.,  J.,  and  H. ; one-ninth 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  each  of  the  three  daughters;  one-ninth  for  N. ; one-ninth 
to  the  personal  representatives  of  S.,  who  survived  his  father,  and  is  now  dead ; 
one-ninth  as  intestate  estate  of  R.  H.,  the  testator,  to  his  heirs  at  law.  Decree 
accordingly. 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


GENERAL  REVIEW  O F THE  COURSE  OF  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS  FOE  THE  TEAR— PRICES  OF  COTTON, 
SESADSTUFFS,  AND  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  — REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GENERAL  PROSPERITY,  WITH 
THE  DANCER  INCIDENT  THERETO— INCREASE  OF  BANKS,  IN  ITS  EFFECT  UPON  MONETARY  AFFAIRS 
— INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  MERCANTILE  HOUSES,  WITH  THE  CORRESPONDING  EVILS — RAPID 
EXTENSION  OF  WELL  PROJECTED  RAILROADS  LESS  AN  EVIL  THAN  GENERALLY  APPREHENDED— 
SARIS  OF  THE  PRESENT  COMMERCIAL  EXPANSION— COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  WITH  A 
COMPARISON  OF  THE  TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  Of  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY  FOR  A SERIES  OF 
YEARS— BALANCE  OF  TRADE — REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES— FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS Or  THE  COUNTRY  IN  THEIR  EFFECT  UPON  COMMERCE— REVIEW  or  THE  ESTIMATED  IN- 
CREASE OF  OUR  FOREIGN  INDEBTEDNESS — STATE  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET— DEPOSITS  AND  COIN- 
AGE AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS  FOR  NOVEMBER  — DITTO  AT  ALL  THE  MINTS 
FROM  JAN.  1ST— IMPORTS  OT  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  NOVEMBER  AND  FROM 
JAN.  1st— NOTICR  or  SOME  ITEMS  OF  FREE  GOODS— IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOODS  WITH  FULL  PAR- 
TICULARS or  TUB  DESCRIPTION  OF  FABRICS— INCREASE  IN  THE  PER-CENTAGE  OF  REVENUE,  SHOW- 
ING A COMPARATIVE  EXCESS  IN  THE  RECEIPTS  OP  ARTICLES  OF  LUXURY — CASH  DUTIES  RECR1VED 
AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  NOVEMBER  AND  FROM  JAN.  1ST—  EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  NOVEMBER 
AND  FROM  JAN.  1st— SHIPMENTS  OF  PRODUCE  COMPARED  FOR  TWO  YEARS— RUMORS  OF  IMPERIAL 
SPECULATIONS  IN  BREAD8TUFF8. 

The  year  now  drawing  to  a close,  and  which  will  be  reckoned  with  the  past 
when  this  reaches  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  has  been  one  of  signal  commercial 
prosperity  throughout  the  whole  of  the  American  Union.  We  have  formerly 
had  seasons  of  expansion,  when  nominal  fortunes  have  been  reckoned  in  a mul- 
titude of  hands ; but  never  before  since  the  first  colony  was  planted  on  our 
shores,  has  the  country  made  such  rapid  strides  in  wealth,  upon  a substantial 
basis.  We  know  that  this  has  not  been  unattended  with  dangers,  nor  unaccom- 
panied with  great  and  sore  evils.  Genuine  prosperity  in  its  influence  on  the 
human  heart  is  eve*  dangerous,  and  the  stimulus  which  has  produced  such  a sud- 
den growth  of  wealth,  like  a rich  compost  upon  a generous  soil,  must  have 
given  rankness  also  to  the  tares  growing  with  the  wheat.  Nearly  every  State 
of  the  Union  has  at  last  felt  the  excitement.  The  great  staple  of  the  South, 
notwithstanding  the  large  crop  of  the  current  year,  is  still  in  demand  and  at  a 
comparatively  high  rate.  Breadstuff*  have  reached  a price  which  will  liberally 
reward  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  Manufactured  articles  are  also  realizing 
a profit  to  the  producer.  In  cottons,  this  has  been  long  enough  continued  to 
enable  the  proprietors  of  the  best  managed  mills  to  declare  handsome  dividends. 
Woolens  have  been  less  favored  owing  to  our  dependence  in  part  upon  foreign 
raw  materia],  which  pays  a high  rate  of  duty,  by  which  the  manufacturers  have 
been  shorn  of  a portion  of  their  profits.  But  these  goods  are  now  improving, 
and  promising  a surer  reward  to  the  producer.  Our  merchants  have  never  en- 
joyed such  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Breaches  of  mercantile  faith,  or  failure  to 
meet  commercial  engagements,  have  been  almost  unknown,  and  thus  the  profit- 
and-loss  account  exhibits  a range  of  entries  all  upon  the  credit  side.  “ What 
next  ? ” is  the  question  asked,  or  anxiously  considered  on  every  side.  Have  we 
reached  this  hight  of  prosperity  only  to  make  our  fall  the  more  disastrous?  Is 
the  course  of  commercial  affairs  always  like  the  segment  of  a circle  described 
by  a child’s  swing,  and  can  there  be  no  progress  without  a corresponding  reac- 
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tion ! Has  the  world  grown  no  wiser  with  age  than  thus  to  toil  up  the  hill, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  ground  will  all  be  lost  again  ! These  are  thoughts 
which  will  come  to  many  during  the  long  evenings  that  close  in  upon  the  first 
days  of  the  new  year. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  Borne  signs  of  evil  portent.  We  regard  as  the  most 
dangerous,  the  rapid  increase  of  new  banks.  The  principal  danger,  from  this 
source,  is  not  in  the  fact  that  the  expenses  of  legitimate  banking  will  be  greatly 
increased,  while  the  profits  will  only  be  divided.  Nor  is  it  so  much  in  the  un- 
healthy expansion  which  will  be  created  by  the  increased  issue  of  paper  money, 
although  this  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  The  great  danger  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  the  control  of  the  currency  and  the  direction  of  monetary  affairs  will  pass, 
in  a great  measure,  from  the  hands  of  the  judicious  and  experienced,  into  the 
hands  of  a new  set  of  men,  too  little  accustomed  to  such  a charge.  The  new 
banks  are  managed  in  a great  degree  by  new  hands,  undisciplined  by  former  re- 
.versc9,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  dangers  which  are  sure  to  be  encountered.  Like 
inexperienced  mariners,  they  will  carry  too  much  sail  in  fair  weather,  and  give 
way  to  too  sudden  a panic  when  the  storm  overtakes  them.  A large  class  of  the 
new  banks,  too,  are  originated  by  borrowers  instead  of  capitalists,  and  this  will 
add  neither  to  their  caution  or  stability. 

Another  indication  of  evil,  is  the  rapid  formation  of  new  houses  by  young 
and  inexperienced  clerks,  who  ought  to  be  kept  under  the  control  of  wiser  heads 
until  they  are  more  fit  to  be  trusted  to  their  own  strength.  The  requisites  for 
the  successful  management  of  mercantile  business  are  greatly  underrated  by  a 
majority  of  the  young  men  in  this  country ; and  the  melancholy  disasters  with 
which  our  commercial  history  in  the  past  is  so  thickly  strcw’ed,  seem  to  have  no 
influence  in  deterring  the  young  and  adventurous  from  embarking  in  the  same 
desperate  enterprise.  And  many  even  of  those  who  have  some  reason  in  setting 
up  for  themselves,  show  but  little  judgment  at  the  very  outset  of  their  career. 
They  have  no  patience  for  the  small  beginnings,  the  slow  but  sure  earnings, 
which  have  laid  the  foundation  of  all  legitimate  success  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
They  lay  out  their  scheme  on  a scale  of  magnificence  truly  dazzling,  and  their 
expenses  are  generally  in  a ratio  inverse  to  their  profits.  This  multiplication  of 
mercantile  houses  will  be  one  of  the  most  tryijig  of  all  the  assaults  upon  our 
prosperity  for  the  coming  year. 

Many  regard  the  unparalleled  increase  of  railroads  as  another  element  of  dan- 
ger ; and  such  it  will  no  doubt  be  to  a certain  extent.  But  so  far  as  these  roads 
have  been  well  projected,  though  they  may  proves  total  loss  to  the  original  pro- 
prietors, they  will  steadily  and  surely  add  more  than  their  cost  to  the  public 
wealth,  by  developing  new  sources  of  prosperity.  We  do  believe  that  if  the 
present  great  channels  of  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West  were 
to  be  doubled  by  new  works  to  be  immediately  commenced,  that  there  would  be 
a link  too  many  by  the  time  they  were  completed. 

Wo  now  stand  on  a far  different  basis  from  any  we  have  ever  before  occupied. 
Very  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  specie  have  been  added  to 
our  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  within  the  last  three  years.  This  is  a fact  not 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  general  estimate  of  commercial  causes,  but  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  our  statistics  and  cannot  be  disputed. 

Since  our  last  issue,  the  President's  message,  and  several  important  public 
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documents,  comprising  the  annual  statements  of  the  Commerce  of  the  country, 
have  been  submitted  to  Congress,  and  will  be  found  noticed  at  length  under  the 
appropriate  heading  in  the  present  number.  We  recapitulate  here  some  of  the 
principal  items,  with  a comparison  for  the  previous  two  years : — 

IMPORTS  INTO  TBS  UNITED  STATES — FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80. 


1819-50.  1850-1.  1851-!. 

Foreign  merchandise 1178,509,521  $210,771,429  1207,240,101 

Foreign  specie  and  bullion. 4,628,792  5,453,603  6,262,648 


Total  imports. 


$178,188,813  $216,224,932 


EXPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


Domestic  produce. . . , 
Specie  and  bullion. . , 
Foreign  merchandise., 


$184,900,233 

7,523,004 

9,475,483 


$178,620,138 

29,465,752 

10,302,121 


$212,602,744 

$149,861,911 

42,507,1285 

17,204,026 


Total  exports. $151,S98,720  $218,388,011  $209,573,222 

This  shows,  for  the  year  ending  with  last  June,  a total  of  imports  amounting 
to  $212,502,744,  against  a total  of  exports  amounting  to  $209,573,222,  the  two 
items  thus  very  nearly  balancing.  The  specie  exported  was,  a great  portion  of 
it,  just  as  truly  an  article  of  domestic  produce,  as  the  items  already  classed  under 
that  head,  and  its  retention  here  would  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the 
relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  market,  as  the  retention  of  an  equal 
value  of  the  grain  or  flour  which  has  been  exported,  W’ould  have  upon  the  value 
of  those  commodities.  A much  larger  proportion  of  the  imports  than  usual  has 
consisted  of  free  goods ; of  the  dutiable,  those  articles  of  luxury  are  in  excess 
which  pay  the  highest  rate  of  duty.  The  following  is  a comparison  of  the  to- 
tal revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juue  30th,  to  which  we  have  also  append- 
ed a comparison  of  the  expenses  for  the  same  time : — 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Total  revenue  from  all  sources 


1850-1. 

$52,812,979  87 


1851-!. 

$49,728,386  89 


Total  expenses. $48,008,878  69  $46,007,896  20 

Balance  in  United  States  Treasury,  July  1 $10,911,645  69  $14,632,136  39 

Many  are  still  turning  their  eyes  toward  the  unsettled  state  of  our  foreign 
relations,  looking  for  some  threatening  evil  from  that  quarter;  but  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  thing,  from  the  policy  of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  administra- 
tion, will  result  in  a breach  of  commercial  intercourse  in  any  direction. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  American  stocks 
and  bonds,  which  have  been  sent  abroad  during  the  current  year,  and  the  total 
of  new  indebtedness  thus  created  has  been  estimated  in  some  quarters  at  more 
than  $30,000,000.  That  no  such  amount  of  foreign  capital  has  been  added  to 
our  cash  means  during  the  year,  is  evident  from  the  state  of  the  exchange  mar- 
ket, which  could  not  have  remained  against  the  country,  when  the  exports  and 
imports  were  nearly  equally  divided,  if  the  above  amount  had  been  received  in 
cash  from  abroad.  We  have  watched  the  investments  made  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  wrere  offered,  and  been  satisfied  that  a great  deal  of  the  cry  about  the 
amount  taken  on  foreign  account,  was  like  the  story  about  foreign  capital  used 
in  the  election,  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  effect.  Take  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital, which  has  been  thus  credited  to  foreigners  by  popular  rumor  during  the 
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last  few  years,  and  add  it  to  the  total  of  exports,  then  deduct  the  imports  and 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  aecoutft  for  the  balance. 

As  usual  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  money  ha9  been  more  in  demand,  but  it 
is  still  freely  supplied  at  rates  inside  of  the  average  of  legal  interest  in  the  sev- 
eral States. 

We  annex  a statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans  mints  for  the  month  of  November 


DEPOSITS  Foa  NOVEMBER. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  PHILADELPHIA. 


From  Crtlirornio.  Total. 

From  California. 

Total. 

Gold 

. . . $327,968 

$336,430 

$7,188,600 

$7,260,000 

Silver 

, ..  1,958 

10018 

24,800 

Total 

...  $329,921 

$346,448 

$7,188,600 

$7,284,300 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Piece*. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Double  eagles 

10,000 

$200,000 

207,431 

$4,148,620 

Eagles 

19,717 

197,170 

Half  eagles 

75,974 

379,870 

Quarter  eagles 

62,000 

165,000 

84,540 

86,350 

Gold  dollars 

178,583 

178,533 

Total  gold  coinage  . . . 

72,000 

$355,000 

616,195 

$4,990,543 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

Half  dollars 

21,940 

$10,970 

Quarter  dollars 

70,400 

17.600 

Dimes 

80.000 

8,000 

Half  dimes 

67,000 

3.350 

Three-cent  pieces. 



2,002,800 

60,084 

Total  silver  coinage . . . 

..  

2,242,140 

$100,004 

COrPER  COINAGE. 

Cents. 

242,232 

$2,428 

Total  coinage. 

...  72,000 

$355,000 

8,000,667 

$5,092.96* 

We  also  annex  a statement  of  the  total  deposits  of  gold,  and  coinage  at  all 
of  the  mints  from  Jan.  1st  to  Nov.  30th,  1852. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  COINAGE  OP  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT 
AND  ITS  BRANCHES,  FROM  JAN.  1,  TO  NOV.  30,  1852. 
Mints.  Gold.  Silver.  Copper. 

Philadelphia. $45,734,933  $693,608  $42,758 

New  Orleans 4,180,000  144,000  

Charlotte,  N.  0 356,849  

Dahlouega,  Ga. 423,981  


PHILADELPHIA, 

Total. 

$46,471,299 

4,324,000 

856,849 

413,981 


All  the  mints~. 


$50,685,768  $887,608 


$42,753  $51,566,129 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENTS  OF  DEPOSITS  OF  GOLD  AT  THE  MINT  AND  BRANCH  MINTS  OP 
THE  UNITED  8TATES,  FROM  JAN.  1,  TO  NOV.  30,  IN  THE  YBAR8  1851-2. 


PHILADELPHIA.  1851, 

United  States  golcL. $41,506,411 

Other  gold 669,598 


1851. 

$46,543,119 

1,008,583 


TotaL $42,176,009  $47,551,701 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

United  States  gold $7,656,9C  9 $8,444,688 

Other  goltL 140,S52  141,564 

Total $7,797,201  $3,585,082 
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CHARLOTTE,  N.  a 

United  States  gold. $391,402  $383,906 

DABLONZGA,  GA. 

United  StateB  gold. $31 3,98 1 $397,472 

AT  ALL  THE  MINTS. 

United  States  gold $49,778,708  $50,768,846 

Other  gold 809,950  1,150,152 


Total. $59,588,658  $51,919,017 


Id  a former  part  of  this  article  we  have  published  a statement  of  the  imports 
and  exports  from  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1862. 
In  previous  numbers  of  this  magazine  we  have  brought  the  statement  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  port  of  New  York,  down  to  the  close  of  October;  we  now  annex 
comparative  tables  for  November ; — 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS  ENTERED 

AT  NEW  YORK  FOR 

NOVEMBER. 

1850. 

1851. 

185!. 

Eotered  for  consumption 

..  $5,875,652 

$4,399,085 

$7,167,851 

Entered  for  warehousing ...... 

798.147 

938,056 

596,068 

Free  goods  

..  416,191 

415,838 

891,382 

Specie 

..  13,580 

218,473 

80,766 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

..  $6,603,570 

$5,971,452 

$8,736,067 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 

. . 905,006 

1,877,1U0 

1,047,972 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  for  November,  1852,  arc  $2,764,616  greater 
than  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1851,  and  $2,132,497  greater  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1850.  Of  this  increase,  half  a million  of  dollars  has  been  in 
free  goods,  the  imports  of  which  include  $384,000  in  tea,  and  $360,000  in  coffee. 
The  amount  entered  for  warehousing  has  fallen  off,  showing  that  the  receipts 
have  been  in  active  demand.  The  total  withdrawn  from  warehouse  is  also  less, 
the  stock  having  been  previously  much  reduced.  The  imports  of  dry  goods 
have  increased  $1,013,988,  or  nearly  60  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  The  following  is  a division  of  the  imports,  exclusive  of  specie : — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

1850.  1851.  1851. 

Drygoods $2,217,722  $1,867,221  $2,881,209 

General  merchandise 4,372,268  8,885,758  5,774.092 

Total  merchandise $6,589,990  $5,752,979  $8,655,801 

If  the  Imports  continue  to  increase  at  this  rate,  the  falling  off  in  the  early  part  ' 
of  the  year  1852  will  be  more  than  recovered  before  the  spring  months  have 
closed.  Up  to  the  first  of  December  the  total  foreign  imports  at  New  York 
from  January  first  were  $5,086,523,  less  than  the  amount  for  the  corresponding 
eleven  months  of  1851. 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS  ENTERED  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  ELEVEN  MONTHS. 


IS-;0.  1851.  1858. 

Entered  for  consumption $92,606,150  $100,615,950  $98,248,742 

Entered  for  warehousing 14,339,596  12,852,967  7.730,384 

Freegoods 8,260,538  9.144.170  11,276,195 

Specie. 16,109,965  2,024,167  2,295,410 


Total  entered  at  the  port . . 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse 


$131,816,249 

10,281,496 


$124,637,254 

12,781,070 


$119,550,781 

14,511,468 


The  specie  in  1850  up  to  the  close  of  October,  included  a portion  of  the  re. 
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ceipta  of  California  gold,  which  will  account  for  the  apparent  falling  off  in  that 
item.  Exclusive  of  specie,  the  imports  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1852  show 
a decline  of  $5,357,766  as  compared  with  1851,  and  an  increase  of  2,049,037 
as  compared  with  1850.  These  imports  have  been  divided  between  dry  goods 
and  general  merchandise  as  follows : — 

IMPORTS  or  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  ELEVEN  MONTHS. 


1850.  1851.  1858. 

Dry  goods $58,378,456  $69,100,621  $56,023,715 

General  merchandise 56,832,828  68,612,466  61,231,606 


Total  merchandise j $115,206,284  $122,618,087  $117,255,321 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  dry  goods,  although  they  have  increased 
60  per  cent  for  the  month  of  November  as  previously  shown,  are  less  for  the 
eleven  months  of  1852  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  either  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  the  decline  being  $3,076,906  as  compared  with  1851,  and 
$2,349,741  as  compared  with  1850.  We  annex  a full  comparison  both  for  the 
month  and  for  eleven  months,  giving  the  amount  of  each  description  of  fabric : 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 


ENTERED  FOR 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

CONSUMPTION. 

1850. 

$879,399 

267,516 

673,488 

823,704 

240,445 

1851. 

$285,308 

264,439 

847,862 

321,715 

188,685 

185!. 

$683,451 

870,677 

969,417 

549,882 

208,849 

Total 

*1,884,502 

(1,368,009 

(2,687,276 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

Manufactures  of  wool $54,997  $52,948 

Manufactures  of  cotton 49,676  84,911 

Manufactures  of  silk 57,088  184,660 

Manufactures  of  flax 82,896  25,160 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 18,176  6^,083 

$43,886 

18,960 

64,497 

20,179 

24,391 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption. 

(212,882 

1,884,602 

(868,662 

1,868,009 

(166,868 

2,687,276 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market. . . 

$2,096,834 

(1,711,671 

(2,804,189 

ENTERED  FOR 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton  

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

WAEEHOD8INO. 

(79,641 

101,690 

67,224 

49,068 

46,697 

$87,820 

81,037 

172,607 

101,206 

66,542 

$58,778 

58,056 

76,603 

9,873 

41,128 

Total ! . 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

(833,220 

1,884,602 

$609,212 

1,868,009 

$248,938 

2,637,276 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

(2,217,722 

$1,867,221 

$2,881,209 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOOD9  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW 
FROM  JANUARY  1ST. 

YORK  FOR  ELEVEN  MONTHS 

ENTERED  FOR 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton. 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods.. 

CONSUMPTION. 

$14,483,062 

9,601,966 

18,546,459 

7,045,810 

2,555,614 

$12,668,004 

8,941,972 

20,863,778 

5,756,705 

8,421,689 

$13,790,189 

8,664,810 

19,306,978 

5,654,618 

3,848,048 

Total 

(62,282,911 

(61,662,098 

(61,264,698 
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WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 


Manufactures  of  wooL. 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

1830. 

11,744.877 

1,171,289 

1,085,084 

427,014 

145,290 

1851. 

$1,819,885 

1,320,439 

1,554,921 

686,804 

436,268 

1858. 

$1,561,075 

1,333,761 

1,844,230 

765,805 

358,499 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

$4,573,554 

52,232,911 

$6,717,817 

51,652,098 

$6,857,870 

61,264,693 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . . . 

$56,806,465 

$57,869,910 

$57,122,468 

ENTERED  FOR 

WAREHOUSING. 

Manufactures  of  wool. 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

$2,079,980 

1,850,928 

1,329,806 

712,912 

166,919 

$2,155,437 

1,513,372 

2,461,450 

819,971 

498,298 

$1,243,850 

860,665 

1,909,168 

837,741 

407,698 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

$6,140,546 

52,232,911 

$7,448,528 

51,652,093 

$4,769,122 

51,264,593 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

$68,873,466 

$59,100,621 

$66,023,716 

Up  to  the  last  week  in  December,  at  which  date  the  heavy  imports  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  commenced,  the  imports  for  December  1852  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, after  that  there  will  be  less  difference  in  the  comparison,  although  we 
look  for  very  large  imports  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  1853.  The  rev- 
enue has  not  fallen  off  in  proportion  to  the  imports.  The  total  of  cash  duties 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  December  1st,  shows  an  average  on  the  dutiable 
imports  of  28£  per  cent,  while  for  the  same  time  of  the  preceding  year  the  average 
was  only  26  per  cent,  showing  a large  increase  in  the  receipts  of  those  articles 
of  luxury  which  pay  a high  rate  of  duty.  We  annex  a comparison  for  three 
years : — 

CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  THE  PORT  OP  NEW  TORS. 


1850.  1851.  1858. 

First  quarter $6,996,656  48  $9,295,257  30  $7,617,887  72 

Second  quarter 6,033,253  57  7,357,408  30  6,632,425  16 

Third  quarter 10,190,324  37  . 9,402,997  30  10,281,190  03 

In  October 2,112,906  29  1,958,516  17  2,392,109  67 

In  November 1,642,125  27  1,488,740  09  2,051,476  35 


Total,  11  months $26,975,265  98  $29,502,919  16  $28,975,088  83 


Our  readers  will  remember  our  prediction  in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine, 
that  the  exports  of  November  would  show  an  increase  quite  as  marked  as  the 
imports ; this  has  been  fully  verified,  the  total,  exclusive  of  specie,  being  about 
40  per  cent  greater  than  in  November  1851. 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 


1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Domestic  produce 

$3,677,657 

$2,451,511 

$3,529,447 

Foreign  merchandise,  ( free) 

37,723 

62,368 

27,634 

Foreign  merchandise,  (dutiable) 

676,696 

397,597 

541,296 

Specie 

905,394 

5,033,996 

809,818 

Total 

. . . . $5,297,470 

$7,945,472 

$4,908,190 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 

. . . . 4,892,076 

2,911,476 

4,098,877 
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There  has  been  quite  a falling  off  in  the  shipment*  of  specie,  both  for  the 
month  and  throughout  the  year.  We  annex  a similar  comparison  for  eleven 
months : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  ELEVEN  MONTHS. 


Domestic  produce  

Foreign  merchandise,  (free)  . . . 
Foreign  merchandise,  (dutiable) 
Specie 


1850. 

140,512.499 

633,087 

4,937,93S 

8,774,188 


18§1. 

$36,652,889 

699,895 

8,672,624 

88,074,974 


1851. 

$37,768,933 

827,146 

4.810.270 

23,915,950 


Total $54,757,657  $79,099,832  $66,822,299 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 45,983,469  41,024,858  42,9(6,349 


The  total  for  eleven  months  shows  that  tho  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  have 
increased  $11,881,491  over  the  corresponding  months  of  1851,  and  is  #3,077,120 
less  than  the  amount  for  the  similur  period  of  1850. 

We  also  annex  a comparative  statement  of  the  shipments  of  some  of  the 
leading  articles  of  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  from  January  1st 
to  December  20lh : 


Ashes — pots. . . .bbls. 

pearls 

Beeswax lbs. 

Breadttnffs — 

Wheat  flour  . . 

Rye  flour 

Corn  meal. . . . 


isa 

185!. 

1851. 

185!.  • 

24,387 

16,632 

Naval  stores. 

...bbls.  859.965 

611,926 

1,637 

1,088 

Oils,  whale. . , 

...galls.  1,1 08.27  8 

68,185 

278,416 

408,901 

sperm. . 

643,397 

791,829 

lard .. . . 

26,899 

1,245,251  1,311,495 

liuseed  . 

7/250 

11,962 

7,890 

8,289 

Provision  a — 

87,330 

44.819 

Pork 

...bbls.  45,146 

88.747 

1,489,088  3,012,718 

Beef 

87,622 

47,031 

13,162, 

236,460 

Cut  meats . 

lbs.  3.140.202 

1,497.599 

6,282 

10,212 

Butter . . . . 

031,180 

• • • • 

367 

Cheese  . . . 

1,063  939 

1.598,808 

753,928 

Lard 

6,607.891 

4,440,621 

36,665 

57,490 

Rice 

. . . . tres.  27,892 

25,206 

4,097 

3,805 

Tallow 

, ...cwt.  2,211,993 

408,096 

11,198 

87,186 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs.  18.642 

24,245 

281,667 

331,574 

Do.,  nmnufacturedJbs.  8,721  049 

4,615,207 

6,600 

7,826 

Whalebone. . 

1,029,148 

404 

744 

Oats 

Barley 

Corn 

Candles,  mold . . boxes 
sperm . . 

Coal tons 

Cotton  ........  bales 

Hay.. 

Hops 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  of  wheat  have  been  more  than  doubled,  while 
the  shipments  of  flour,  which  showed  a falling  off  early  in  the  year,  now  present 
an  increase.  The  only  cereal  the  exports  of  which  have  declined,  is  corn,  for 
which  the  foreign  demand  has  been  less  active.  The  shipments  of  beef  have 
increased,  but  iti  all  other  provisions  the  amount  for  the  current  year  exhibits  a 
decline. 


Some  excitement  has  been  created  here  by  the  statement,  copied  from  British 
journals,  to  the  effect  that  the  head  of  the  French  government,  by  a master 
stroke  of  policy,  equal  to  the  coup  d'etat  by  which  he  paved  the  way  to  hiscrown, 
had  been  speculating  in  breadstuff*,  not  with  a view  to  an  advance  in  price,  but 
in  order  to  prevent  an  apprehended  rise  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  masses  of 
his  people.  It  was  asserted  that  purchases  of  grain  hud  been  effected  at  the 
same  time  in  St.  Petersburg,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg,  and  of 
flour  at  New  York,  which  were  shipped  to  British  markets,  and  sold  below  their 
cost,  in  order  to  prevent  a demand  trom  France.  This  inference  probably  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  British  markets  were  at  the  same  moment  below  those 
in  which  the  breadstuff*  were  purchased,  while  the  business  was  briskly  carried 
on  as  if  it  paid  a protit.  The  explanation  is  simple  ; most  of  the  shipments  un- 
doubtedly did  pay  a profit.  Prices  have  been  steadily  advancing  ; the  produce 
sold  to  day  in  Liverpool  at  a price  below'  the  present  cost  here,  was  shipped  per- 
haps six  weeks  ago  at  a much  lower  rate,  and  thus  exports  on  a rising  market, 
continue  to  pay,  ul though  the  relative  prices  at  the  same  moment  throughout 
any  part  of  the  season  may  be  highest  at  the  port  of  clearance. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  DANUBE  IN  1851. 

In  the  Merchant i Magazine  and  Commercial  Review  for  September,  1852,  (vol. 
xxvil,  pages  289-310.)  we  published  an  elaborate  account  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
Danube,  with  full  statistics  of  the  exports,  imports,  navigation,  for  each  year  from 
1837  to  1 850,  carefully  prepared  for  our  Journal  by  John  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  Dragoman  to 
the  Legation  of  the  United  States  at  Constantinople.  We  are  now  indebted  to  the  same 
authoritative  source  for  a similar  statement  for  the  year  1851.  We  should  be  glad  if 
all  our  Consuls  and  Commercial  Agents  abroad  would  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
Brown,  by  furnishing  us  from  time  to  time  with  the  “ facts  and  figures  ” which  per- 
tain to  the  trade,  Commerce,  and  navigation  (and  whatever  else  may  interest  the  mer- 
chant and  statesman)  of  their  several  localities.  Many  of  them,  if  not  all,  make  such 
returns  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  where  they  are  placed  on  file,  and 
entirely  lost  to  the  commercial  world.  Mr.  Brown,  we  believe,  not  only  makes  these 
returns  to  our  government,  but  at  the  same  time  furnishes  duplicates  for  our  use: 


VOTE  or  IMPORTATION  INTO  IBRAILA  UP  THE  DANUBE  IN  1851,  IN  ENGLISH  WE1GHT8  AND 
MEASURES,  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  SAME  IN  STERLING. 


Merchandise. 

, . . .packages 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total  value. 

Manufactures  and  cotton-twist. 

4,206 

£68  0 

0 

£231,880 

Manufactures,  Turkish 

89 

30  0 

0 

2,670 

Cotton-yarn,  Turkish 

623 

15  0 

0 

9.845 

Sugar,  refined  and  crushed. . . . 

. . .casks,  Ac. 

2,434 

18  0 

0 

48,812 

Sugar,  candied. 

36 

3 0 

0 

108 

Tea 

. . .packages 

121 

10  0 

0 

1,210 

Coffee 

bfcgs  A casks 

1,898 

987 

4 0 

0 

5,672 

Pepper 

0 30 

0 

1.480 

Cloves  and  other  spices 

223 

7 0 

0 

1,661 

Rum 

837 

7 0 

0 

6,859 

Tin,  in  bars 

208 

5 0 

0 

1,040 

Tin  plates 

2,435 

2 0 

0 

4,870 

Iron,  in  bars,  rods,  and  sheets 

2,991 

7 0 

0 

20,937 

Nails 

459 

0 80 

0 

688 

Zinc. 

20 

20  0 

0 

400 

Iron  safes  and  machines. 

88 

10  0 

0 

880 

Tar  and  pitch 

998 

0 10 

0 

499 

Kosin 

10 

0 30 

0 

15 

Alum 

410 

2 0 

0 

820 

Coals 

185 

0 25 

0 

231 

Saltpeter 

10 

4 0 

0 

40 

Sulphur 

10 

0 80 

0 

15 

Vitriol  and  copperas 

239 

0 50 

0 

698 

Logwood 

976 

0 2 

0 

98 

8oap  

784 

0 85 

0 

' 1,284 

OiL 

8,807 

2 0 

0 

17,614 

Oil 

26 

0 10 

0 

18 

Olives skins  A barrels 

1,767 

0 15 

0 

1,825 

Wine 

271 

4 0 

0 

1,084 

Porter 

10 

2 0 

0 

20 

Champagne  and  other  wines. . 

bbls.  A cases 

56 

5 0 

0 

280 

Rabins 

1,744 

2 0 

0 

8,488 

Rabins 

1,800 

0 8 

0 

720 

Figs 

VOL.  XXVIII. — NO,  I. 

6 

910 

1 0 

0 

•10 
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Merchandise.  Quantity.  Value.  Total  value. 

Figs cases  400  £0  8 0 £160 

Lemons  and  oranges barrels  <fe  cases  1,879  1 0 0 1,879 

Almonds barrels  207  2 0 0 414 

Dates 23  4 0 0 92 

Filberts. 689  0 16  0 479 

Locusts,  or  carubs cwt.  4,018  0 6 0 1,005 

Halva. cases  897  0 10  0 198 

Chickpeas barrels  54  8 0 0 162 

Rice bags  1,205  1 0 0 1,205 

Tobacco cwt  2,401  5 0 0 12,006 

Caviar,  black casks  25  60  0 0 1,500 

Caviar,  red barrels  246  1 0 0 246 

Tunny  fish 250  4 0 0 1,000 

Scombri,  (salt  fish) 4 0 25  0 5 

Sardines SOS  0 SO  0 454 

Polipes 22  10  0 0 220 

Aniseed 109  5 0 0 545 

Incense 47  5 0 0 235 

Chairs. dozen  640  S 0 0 1,920 

Earthenware crates  488  5 0 0 2,440 

Paste cases  264  0 18  0 238 

Paper 10  6 0 0 60 

Window-glass boxes  2,868  0 15  0 2,151 

Paint barrels  495  0 15  0 871 

Mastic 21  2 0 0 42 

Bottles,  empty. bottles  2,860  2 0 0 2,860 

Dressed  leather bundles  898  10  0 0 3,980 

Medicine cases  1 10  0 0 10 

Marble  slabs pieces  100  2 0 0 200 

Malta  stones  and  zambila 3,024  0 0 6 76 

Furniture cases  9 6 0 0 45 

Empty  jars pieces  181  0 6 0 33 

Brooms 8,840  0 0 4 56 

Total ; £396,092 

NOTE  OF  VESSELS  DEPARTING  LOADED  FROM  IBRAILA,  AND  CARGOES  OF  THE  SAME  IN  1851. 

% No.  of  Wheat,  Ind.  corn,  Barley,  Rapesced,  Tallow,  Staves, 
Nation.  vessels.  qra.  qra.  qrs.  qrs.  cwt.  pieces. 

Greek* 895  110,000  301,637  3,048  927  17,616  423,799 

Turkish 262  55,780  48,646  92,067  ...  2,985  

Wallachianf 60  11,203  23,496  6,926  ...  6,473  

Moldavian^ 2 1,224  893  

Russian 29  6,035  21,826  3,376  ...  1,459  

Austrian 69  15,581  49,232  1,181  752  78,240 

Sardinian§ 47  31,646  15,897  48,000 

Italian 2 2,690  

Ionian 80  9,956  14,978  

English  | 126  34,385  119,547  586  !. 

French 10  1,278  8,046  

Belgian 1 ....  1,510  

Germay 27  6,197  32,818  

Swedish,  <fec  1 9 821  6,294  1,112  

Total 1,049  283,106  646,617  105,597  2,264  80,038  550,089 


* 62  cwt  pastroma ; 56  cwt.  tobacco  ; 403  cwt.  butter ; 241  cwt.  potash ; 43  qrs.  kidney  beans 
and  825  cwt.  cheese. 

1187  cwt.  cheese ; 26  cwt  tobacco  ; 525  cwt  potash,  and  18  qrs,  kidney  beans. 

25  cwt.  butter ; 152  cwt.  cheese. 

129,696  lbs.  wool. 

37  qrs.  linseed,  and  705  tons  bone-ash, 

132  pieces  hides. 
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NOTE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  IBRAILA  BT  §EA  IX  1851,  IN  ENGLISH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 
AND  VALUE  OF  THE  SAME  IN  STERLING  FREE  ON  BOARD. 


Merchandise.  Quantity.  Value.  Total  value. 

Wheat quarters  283,106  £0  18  0 £254,795 

Indian  corn. 646,617  0 12  6 404,186 

Barley 105,597  0 10  0 52,799 

Kidney  beans 61  0 80  0 92 

Linseed. 37  0 32  0 59 

Kapeseed 2,264  0 26  0 2,948 

Wool lbs.  129,896  0 0 8 4,380 

Tallow  and  Chervice ....cwt.  30,038  0 30  0 45,057 

Butter,  or  mantecca 428  0 40  0 856 

Cheese,  or  caskavaL 1,164  0 13  0 768 

Pastroma,  or  jerk  beef. 62  0 10  0 31 

Tobacco 82  0 40  0 164 

Potash 766  0 16  0 613 

Oxhides....  pieces  132  0 10  0 66 

Staves. 550,039  0 0 4 9,167 

Bone  ash tons  705  0 65  0 2,291 

Total £778,167 

NOTE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  GALATZ  BT  SEA  IN  1851,  IN  ENGLI8H  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  AND 
VALUE  OF  THE  SAME  IN  STERLING  FREE  ON  BOARD. 

Merchandise.  Quantity.  Value.  Total  value. 

Wheat quarters  184,474  £0  21  0 £141,198 

Indian  corn 850,682  0 16  0 280,545 

Bye 71,024  0 14  0 49,716 

Barley 1,864  0 10  0 682 

Linseed 503  0 27  0 679 

Wool lbs.  12,240  0 0 10  510 

Tallow  and  chervice. cwt  4,849  0 84  0 7,393 

Ox-hides pieces  1,547  0 10  0 773 

Wine gallons  86,400  0 0 8 2,880 

Walnuts cwt.  420  0 6 0 ’ 105 

Prunes 1,490  0 6 0 872 

Salt 760  0 2 6 96 

Planks  and  deals pieces  429,516  0 0 4 7,168 

Masts  and  spars rafts  6 700  0 0 8,600 

Bones,  calcined tons  160  0 65  0 520 

Mill-stones pairs  6 7 0 0 42 

Sundries ...  0 0 0 200 

Total t £496,368 


DESTINATION  OF  VESSELS  DEPARTING  LOADED  FROM  IBRAILA,  AND  CARGOES  OF  THE  SAME, 

IN  1851. 


Destination. 

Constantinople* 

Trieste  and  Yenicef 

Ionian  Islands 

Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles J . 
England  § 


Total 1,049 


No.  of 

Wheat, 

Indian  corn, 

Barley. 

vessels. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

490 

108,144 

181,330 

104,569 

188 

84,103 

172,105 

1,028 

16 

13,278 

1,397 

85 

• 26,993 

4,903 

820 

100,593 

286,882 

1,049 

283,106 

646,617 

106,697 

• 30,038 cwt. tallow ; 62  cwt.  pastroma;  82  cwt.  tobacco;  428  cwt  butter;  766  cwt  potash: 
61  qrs.  kidney  beans ; 1,164  cwt.  cheese,  and  132  hides, 
t 1,668  qrs.  rapeseed. 
i 550,03s  staves ; 129,896  lbs.  wool. 

{ 37  qrs.  linseed ; 596  qrs.  rapeseed,  and  705  tons  bone-ash. 
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NUMBER  OF  ALL  VESSELS  DEPARTING  FROM  GALATZ  AND  I BRAIL  A,  WITH  REGI8TER  TONNAGE 
AND  NUMBER  OF  CREW  IN  1861. 


Nation. 

Vessels. 

G&latz. 

Crew. 

Ibraila. 

Tonnage.  Vessels.  Crew. 

Tonnage.  Vessels, 

Total. 

, Crew. 

Tonnage. 

Greek 

139 

1,704 

28,828 

395 

3,684 

88,615 

534 

5,388 

112.438 

Turkish 

90 

1,818 

11,090 

266 

2,846 

39,144 

352 

4,159 

60,234 

Samian 

6 

71 

638 

5 

52 

568 

11 

123 

1,206 

Jerusalem  . . . . 

1 

7 

90 

1 

8 

127 

2 

15 

217 

Wallachian.. . . 

14 

142 

1,831 

50 

437 

7,886 

64 

679 

9,217 

Moldavian 

6 

75 

925 

2 

17 

294 

8 

92 

1,219 

Russian 

81 

348 

4,760 

29 

295 

5,753 

60 

643 

10,518 

Austrian 

42 

470 

9,792 

59 

657 

12,546 

101 

1,027 

22.838 

Sardinian 

40 

483 

6,717 

47 

485 

8,316 

87 

968 

15,033 

Neapolitan  . . . 

3 

32 

534 

1 

10 

172 

4 

42 

706 

Tuscan 

S 

29 

676 

l 

13 

292 

4 

42 

868 

Roman 

2 

28 

603 

m 9 

• • • 

2 

23 

603 

Ionian 

11 

108 

1,633 

80 

263 

4,843 

41 

366 

6,476 

English 

178 

1,398 

31,965 

126 

906 

23,660 

804 

2,304 

55.625 

French 

3 

32 

488 

10 

86 

1,587 

13 

118 

2,075 

Belgian 

. 

. . 

. . . 

1 

3 

224 

1 

8 

224 

Prussian 

6 

66 

1,131 

19 

177 

2,978 

25 

282 

4,104 

Bremen 

7 

67 

1,173 

# , 

7 

67 

1,173 

Oldenburg 

6 

87 

498 

' 2 

12 

821 

8 

49 

819 

Hanoverian...  • 

4 

31 

272 

1 

6 

150 

6 

37 

422 

Lubec 

1 

10 

180 

, 

, , 

. . . 

1 

10 

180 

Mcchlenburg... 

3 

25 

660 

6 

43 

1,086 

8 

68 

1,746 

Swedish 

9 

69 

1,139 

6 

38 

821 

15 

107 

1,960 

Dauish  

2 

14 

216 

. 

. . 

... 

2 

14 

216 

Dutch 

1 

8 

140 

1 

6 

161 

2 

14 

301 

Norwegian 

4 

34 

628 

2 

13 

214 

6 

47 

842 

Bue dos  Ayres. 

i 

9 

190 

• 

•• 

... 

1 

9 

190 

Total 

619 

6,589 

101,592  1,049 

9,962 

199,263  1,668 

16,551 

300,846 

NOTE  OF  VE88EL8  DEPARTING  LOADED  FROM  GALATZ,  AND  CARGOES  OF  THE  SAME  IN  1851. 


No.  Of 

Nation.  vessels. 

Greek*  139 

Turkishf 103 

WallachianJ 14 

Moldavian 6 

Russi<»n§.^ 31 

Austrian 42 

Sardinian 40 

Italian 8 

Ionian  | 11 

English^ 178 

French 8 

German 27 

Dutch  and  Swedish** 16 

Buenos  Ayres 1 

Total 619 


Wheat, 

Indian  coin, 

Rye, 

Tallow, 

qra. 

qra. 

qrs. 

cwt. 

62,963 

56,492 

27,189 

1,682 

15,454 

11,198 

2,184 

• • • • 

8,807 

1,244 

2,228 

742 

3,614 

2,468 

.... 

• • • • 

7,061 

11.623 

4,301 

.... 

2.038 

86,057 

7,726 

♦ 

19,162 

22,304 

905 

.... 

850 

5,986 

1,415 

• • • • 

1,856 

6,612 

2,094 

• • • • 

25,378 

175.737 

1,728 

• • • • 

3 408 

.... 

• • • • 

..... 

10.092 

17,842 

a • • • 

2,835 

7,511 

2,542 

1,925 

870 

.... 

134,474 

850,682 

71,682 

4,349 

• 45  casks  wide ; 203  bbls.  prunes  ; 59  bags  walnuts. 

f 1.364  qr*.  barley  ; 202  cn*ks  wine  ; 442  bbls.  prunes;  178  bags  walnuts;  380,000 planks  and 
deals;  5 rads,  ami  IC5  cwt  sail. 

1 1 1,600  plunks  aud  deals. 

§ 167  casks  wine ; 348  bbls.  prunes ; 183  bags  walnut* ; 37,915  planks  and  deals ; 575  cwt.  salt, 
and  6 pairs  mill-stones. 

I 18  casks  wine. 

H 160  ions  calcined  bones ; 503  qn.  linseed : 102  bales  wool. 

••  1)547  ox-hules. 
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NOTE  OF  IMPORTATIONS  INTO  GALATZ  UP  THE  DANUBE  IN  1861,  IN  ENGLISH  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES,  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  SAME  IN  STERLING. 


Merchandise.  Quantity.  Value.  Total  value. 

Manufactures  and  twist packages  4,488  £240,690 

Cotton-yam,  Turkish 45  £16  0 0 676 

Sugar,  refined  A crushed.. casks  and  barrels  8,190  18  0 0 67,420 

Coffee. cwt.  8,806  0 45  0 8,564 

Tea packages  52  15  0 0 780 

Pepper bags  882  0 80  0 1,248 

Cloves  and  other  spices. packages  133  7 0 0 981 

Rum hhds.  A barrels  1,949  4 0 0 7,796 

Tin,  in  bars cwt  55  5 0 0 276 

Tin  plates boxes  6,223  2 0 0 12,446 

Zinc barrels  15  6 0 0 76 

Iron,  in  bars,  rods,  and  sheets tons  2,794  8 0 0 22,852 

Steel cases  60  8 0 0 180 

Nails barrels  910  0 80  0 1,366 

Lead. ...pigs  484  0 16  0 887 

Lead-shot cwt.  189  0 60  0 472 

Tar  and  pitch barrels  1,218  0 6 0 804 

Alum 10  2 0 0 20 

Brimstone cases  18  2 0 0 86 

Coals tons  14,540  0 26  0 16,721 

Saltpeter. barrels  258  4 0 0 1,032 

Salamoniac. cases  11  4 0 0 44 

Qunpowder. barrels  70  6 0 0 420 

Vitriol  and  copperas 171  0 60  0 427 

Solphuric  acid bottles  40  0 60  0 100 

Logwood  .....  cwt  210  0 8 0 84 

Cotton- wool,  Levant. bales  1,404  5 0 0 7,020 

Soap cwt  1,855  0 35  0 3,246 

Oil,  olive 9,177  2 0 0 18,354 

Olives 4,533  0 12  0 2,720 

Wine barrels  217.  3 0 0 651 

Champagne  and  other  wines cases  387  6 0 0 1,935 

Pbrtel barrels  826  8 0 0 978 

Raisins  and  figs. cwt  18,437  1 0 0 18,437 

Lemons  and  oranges boxes  5,884  0 12  0 8,580 

Almonds barrels  178  6 0 0 890 

Filberts cwt  4,763  0 15  0 8,672 

Dates.. barrels  45  4 0 0 180 

Chickpeas 70  8 0 0 210 

Locnsts,  or  carubs. cwt  6,013  0 6 0 1,503 

Halva.p barrels  and  drums  889  0 10  0 444 

Rice cwt  4,103  1 0 0 4,103 

Tobacco 1,896  5 0 0 6,980 

Caviar,  black. casks  22  60  0 0 1,820 

Caviar,  red barrels  298  8 0 0 2,844 

Sardines  and  tunny  fish 793  4 0 0 3,172 

Potipee. casks  610  0 4 0 122 

Aniseed barrels  25  5 0 0 125 

Incense cases  202  5 0 0 1,010 

Mastic. 10  2 0 0 20 

Furniture 25  10  0 0 250 

Chairs dozen  479  4 0 0 1,916 

Paint cases  502  0 10  0 251 

Linseed  oil demijohns  8 0 80  0 12 

Earthenware crates  476  5 0 0 2,380 

Glassware. packages  871  0 15  0 278 

Paper 109  5 0 0 545 

Books 1 10  0 0 10 

Dreseed  leather. bales  247  10  0 0 2,470 

Cigars. boxes  8 8 0 0 9 
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Merch&adlae. 


Sail-cloth bales 

Drugs  and  dye-stuffs packages 

Wool bales 

Tallow barrels 

Macaroni cases 

Ox- hides. pieces 

Calfskins bales 

Sundries • 


Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Total  value. 

25 

£20 

0 

0 

£500 

1,436 

0 

30 

0 

2,144 

885 

20 

0 

0 

17,700 

1,657 

8 

0 

0 

12,456 

772 

0 

10 

0 

386 

2,745 

0 

7 

0 

961 

23 

5 

0 

0 

115 

.... 

• • 

• • 

• • 

700 

£500,803 

DESTINATION  OF  VES8ELS  DEPARTING  LOADED  FROM  GALATZ,  AND  CARGOES  OF  SAME  IN  1851. 


No.  of 

Destination. 

vessels. 

Constantinople* T 

176 

Trieste  and  Venice 

87 

Ionian  Islands  . ; 

5 

Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles . . 

85 

England  f. 

296 

North  of  Europe 

14 

Odessa}: 

6 

Total 

619 

Wheat, 

Indian  corn, 

Rye, 

Tallow, 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

cwt. 

44,984 

20,407 

6,205 

2,424 

23,281 

26,077 

87,682 

.... 

.14 

4,332 

.... 

.... 

30,427 

3,316 

840 

.... 

35,368 

295,200 

15,664 

1,925 

1,350 

10,633 

.... 

184,074 

350,682 

71,024 

4,349 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


TREATY  OF  COMMERCE,  NAVIGATION,  ETC.,  BETWEEN  U.  STATES  AND  PERU. 

BY  TU^  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Whereas,  a Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  between  the  Ignited 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Lima,  on 
the  twenty  sixth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  which  treaty, 
being  in  the  English  and  Spanish  langunges,  is  word  for  word  as  follows : — 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru  being  equally  animated 
with  the  desire  to  render  firm  and  permanent  the  peace  and  friendship  which  have  al- 
ways so  happily  subsisted  between  them,  and  to  place  their  commercial  relations  upon 
the  most  liberal  basis,  have  resolved  to  fix  clear  and  precise  rules  which  shall  in  future 
be  religiously  observed  between  the  two  nations,  by  means  of  a Treaty  of  Friendship, 
Commerce,  and  Navigation. 

To  attain  this  desirable  object  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
conferred  full  powers  on  John  Randolph  Clay,  the  accredited  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the 
said  States  to  the  government  of  Peru,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Pern 
has  conferred  like  full  powers  on  Brigadier- general  Don  Juan  Crisostoma  Torrico,  Min- 
ister of  War  and  the  Marine  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ad  interim,  Ac.,  who,  after 
exchanging  their  respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  and  concluded  the  following  articles : — 

Article  1.  There  shall  be  perfect  and  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
United  States  of  America  ana  the  Republic  of  Peru,  and  between  their  respective 
teiritorie8,  people,  and  citizens,  without  distinction  of  persons  or  places. 

Art.  2.  The  United  States  of  America  aod  the  Republic  of  Peru  mutually  agree 
that  there  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of  Commerce  ana  navigation  between  their  re- 
spective territories  and  citizens ; the  citizens  of  either  republic  may  frequent  with 


• 1,364  qrs.  barley ; 429,515  planks  and  deals ; 760  cwt.  salt;  18  casks  wine;  5 rafts,  and  6 pairs 
mill-stones. 

f 503  qrs.  linseed  ; 160  tons  calcined  bones  ; 102  bales  wool ; 1,547  ox-kides. 
t 414  casks  wine ; 993  barrels  prunes,  and  420  bags  walnuts. 
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their  vessels  all  the  coasts,  ports,  and  places  of  the  other,  whatever  foreign  Commerce 
is  permitted,  and  reside  in  all  parts  oi  the  territory  of  either,  and  occupy  dwellings 
and  warehouses,  and  everything  belonging  thereto  shall  be  respected,  and  shall  not 
be  subjected  to  any  arbitrary  visits  or  search  The  said  citizens  shall  have  full  liber- 
ty to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  territories  of  either,  according  to  the  rules  established 
by  the  respective  regulations  of  Commerce,  in  all  kinds  of  goods,  merchandise,  manu- 
factures, and  produce  not  prohibited  to  all,  and  to  open  retail  stores  and  shops,  under 
the  same  municipal  and  police  regulations  as  native  citizens  ; and  they  shall  not  io 
this  respect  be  liable  to  any  other  or  higher  taxes  or  imposts  than  those  which  are  or 
may  be  paid  by  native  citizens.  No  examination  or  inspection  of  their  books,  papers, 
or  accounts,  shall  be  made  without  the  legal  order  of  a competent  tribunal  or  judge. 

The  citizens  of  either  country  shall  also  have  the  unrestrained  right  to  travel  in 
any  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  other,  and  shall  in  all  cases  enjoy  the  same  security 
and  protection  as  the  natives  of  the  country  wherein  they  reside,  on  condition  of  their 
submitting  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  there  prevailing  ; they  shall  not  be  called  upon 
for  any  forced  loan  or  occasional  contribution,  nor  shall  they  be  liable  to  any  embargo, 
or  to  be  detained  with  their  vessels,  cargoes,  merchandise,  goods,  or  effects,  for  any 
military  expedition,  or  for  any  public  purpose  whatsoever,  without  being  allowed 
therefor  a full  and  sufficient  indemdiffcation,  which  shall  in  all  cases  be  agreed  upon 
and  paid  in  advance. 

Art.  3.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  hereby  bind  and  engage  themselves  not 
to  grant  any  favor,  privilege,  or  immunity  whatever,  in  matters  of  Commerce  and 
navigation,  to  other  nations,  which  Hhall  not  be  also  immediately  extended  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  other  contracting  party,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  gratuitously,  if  the  con- 
cession shall  have  been  gratuitous,  or  on  giving  a compensation  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  proportionate  value  and  effect,  to  be  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement,  if  the  conces- 
sion shall  have  been  conditional. 

Art.  4.  No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on  account  of  tonnage,  light  houses, 
or  harbor  dues,  pilotage,  quarantine,  salvage  in  cose  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any 
other  local  charges,  shall  be  imposed  in  any  ports  of  Peru  on  vessels  of  the  United 
States  of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  tons  aud  upwards,  than  those  payable  in  the 
same  ports  by  Peruvian  vessels  of  the  same  burden,  nor  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  by  Peruvian  vessels  of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  tons  and  upwards, 
than  shall  be  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  the  same 
harden. 

Art.  5.  All  kinds  of  merchandise  and  articles  of  Commerce  which  may  be  lawfully 
imported  into  the  ports  and  territories  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  na- 
tional vessels,  may  also  be  so  imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  party,  without  paying 
other  or  higher  duties  and  charges  of  any  kind  or  denomination  whatever  than  if  the 
same  merchandise  and  articles  of  Commerce  were  imported  in  national  vessels;  nor 
shall  any  distinction  be  made  in  the  manner  of  making  payment  of  the  said  duties  or 
charges.  * 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  the  stipulations  in  this  and  the  preceding  article  are 
to  their  full  extent  applicable  to  the  vessels  aud  their  cargoes  belonging  to  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  arriving  in  the  ports  and  territories  of  the  other,  whether 
the  said  vessels  have  cleared  directly  from  the  ports  of  the  country  to  which  they  ap- 
pertain or  from  the  ports  of  any  other  nation. 

Art.  6.  No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  or  levied  upon  the 
importation  into  the  ports  and  territories  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  of 
any  article  the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  the  other  party,  than  are  or  shall 
be  payable  on  tne  like  article,  being  the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  any  other 
» councry ; nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  any  article 
the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  either  party  into  the  ports  or  territories  of  the 
other,  which  shall  uot  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

Art.  7.  All  kinds  of  merchandise  and  articles  of  Commerce  which  may  be  law- 
fully exported  from  the  ports  and  territories  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
in  national  vessels,  may  also  be  exported  in  vessels  of  the  other  party  ; and  they  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  only,  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  drawbacks,  bounties, 
and  allowances,  whether  the  same  merchandise  and  articles  of  Commerce  be  exported 
in  vessels  of  the  one  party  or  in  vessels  of  the  other  party. 

Art.  8.  No  changes  or  alterations  in  the  tariffs  of  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  augmenting  the  duties  payable  upon  merchandise  or  articles  of  Commerce  of 
any  sort  or  kind  imported  iato,  or  exported  from,  their  respective  ports,  shall  be  held 
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to  apply  to  the  Commerce  or  navigation  of  either  party,  until  the  expiration  of  eight 
calendar  months  after  the  said  changes  or  alterations  shall  have  been  promulgated 
and  become  a law,  unless  the  law  or  decree  by  which  such  changes  or  alterations  shall 
be  made  to  contain  a prospective  provision  to  the  same  or  similar  effect. 

Art.  9.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  applying  to  the  navigation  and  coasting  trade  between  one  port  and 
another  situated  in  the  territories  of  either  contracting  party — the  regulation  of  such 
navigation  and  trade  being  reserved,  respectively,  by  the  parties,  according  to  their 
own  separate  law9. 

Vessels  of  either  country  shall,  however,  be  permitted  to  ctischaige  part  of  their 
cargoes  at  one  port  open  to  foreign  Commerce  in  the  territories  of  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  and  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  their  cargo  to  any  other 
port  or  ports  of  the  same  territories  open  to  foreign  Commerce,  without  pay iog  other 
or  higher  tonnage  dues  or  port  charges  in  such  cases  than  would  be  paid  by  national 
vessels  in  like  circumstances ; and  they  shall  be  permitted  to  load  in  like  manner  at 
different  ports  in  the  same  voyage  outwards. 

Art.  10.  The  Republic  of  Peru,  desiring  to  increase  the  intercourse  along  its  coasts, 
by  means  of  steam  navigation,  hereby  engages  to. accord  to  any  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  may  establish  a line  of  steam  vessels  to  navigate  regularly 
between  the  different  ports  of  entry  within  the  Peruvian  territories,  the  9ame  privi- 
leges of  taking  in  and  landing  freight,  entering  the  by-ports  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing and  landing  passengers  and  their  baggage,  specie  and  bullion,  carrying  the  public 
mails,  establishing  depots  for  coal,  erecting  the  necessary  machine  and  work  shops,  for 
repairing  and  refitting  the  steam  vessels,  and  all  other  favors  enjoyed  by  any  other 
association  or  company  whatsoever.  It  is  furthermore  understood  between  the  two 
high  contracting  parties,  that  the  steam  vessels  of  either  shall  not  be  subject  in  the 
ports  of  the  other  party  to  any  duties  of  tonnnge,  harbor,  or  other  similar  duties  what- 
soever, than  those  that  are  or  may  be  paid  by  any  other  association  or  company. 

Art.  11.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  preceding  articles,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  actual  state  of  the  commercial  marine  of  Peru,  it  is  stipulated  and 
agreed  that  every  vessel  belonging  exclusively  to  a citizen  or  citizens  of  the  said  re- 
public, and  of  which  the  captain  is  also  a citizen  of  the  same,  though  the  construction 
of  the  crew  is  or  may  be  foreign,  shall  be  considered,  for  all  the  objects  of  this  treaty, 
as  a Peruvian  vessel. 

Art.  12.  The  whale  ships  of  the  United  States  shall  have  access  to  the  port  of 
Tumbez,  as  well  as  to  the  ports  of  entry  in  Peru,  and  may  sail  from  one  port  to  an- 
other, for  the  purposes  of  refreshment  and  refitting ; and  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
sell  or  barter  their  supplies  or  goods,  including  oil,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, ad  valorem , for  each  vessel,  without  paying  any  tonnage  or  harbor  dues,  or  any 
duties  or  imposts  upon  the  articles  so  sold  or  bartered.  They  shall  be  also  permitted, 
with  like  exemption  from  tonnage  and  harbor  dues,  further  to  sell  or  barter  their  sup- 
plies or  goods,  including  oil,  to  the  additional  amount  of  ooe  thousand  dollars,  ad  val - 
orem,  for  each  vessel,  upon  paying  for  the  said  additional  articles  the  same  duties  as 
are  payable  upon  like  supplies,  or  goods,  and  oil,  when  imported  in  the  vessels  and 
by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Art.  IS.  The  merchants,  commanders,  or  masters  of  vessels,  and  other  citizens  of 
either  contracting  party,  shall  be  wholly  free  to  manage  their  own  business  and  affairs, 
in  all  the  ports  and  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  or  to  commit  their  busi- 
ness and  affairs  to  the  management  of  any  person  whom  they  may  choose  to  appoint, 
as  agent,  factor,  consignee,  or  interpreter.  They  shall  not  be  restrained  in  the  choice 
of  persons  to  act  in  such  capacities,  or  be  compelled  to  pay  any  salary  or  remunera- 
tion to  any  one  whom  they  do  not  wish  to  employ.  Absolute  freedom  shall  be  given,  4 
as  well  with  respect  to  the  consignment  and  sale  of  their  merchandise  and  articles  of 
Commerce,  as  to  the  purchase  of  their  returns,  unloading,  loadio^,  and  sending  off 
their  vessels.  The  buyer  and  seller  shall  have  full  liberty  to  bargain  together  and  fix 
the  price  of  any  merchandise  or  article  of  Commerce  imported  into,  or  to  be  exported 
from,  the  territories  of  either  contracting  party,  the  regulations  of  Commerce  estab- 
lished in  the  respective  countries  being  in  every  case  duly  observed. 

Art.  14.  Peruvian  citizens  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  in  frequenting  the  mines, 
and  in  digging  or  working  for  gold  upon  the  public  lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, as  are  or  may  be  hereafter  accorded  oy  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Art.  15.  The  citizens  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  full 
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power  and  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  personal  property  and  effects  of  every  kind  and 
description  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tne  other,  by  sale,  donation,  testament,  or  other- 
wise, and  their  heirs  or  representatives,  being  citizens  of  the  other  party,  shall  succeed 
to  their  said  personal  property  and  effects,  whether  by  testament  or  ab  intenlato , and 
may  take  possession  of  the  same  themselves,  or  by  others  acting  for  them,  and  dispose 
of  the  same  at  their  pleasure,  paying  such  dues  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try wherein  said  effects  may  be  shall  be  subject  to  pay  in  like  cases.  Should  the 
property  consist  of  real  estate,  and  the  heirs,  on  account  of  their  character  as  aliens, 
be  prevented  from  entering'  into  possession  of  the  inheritance,  they  shall  be  allowed 
the  term  of  three  years  to  dispose  of  the  same  and  withdraw  and  export  the  proceeds, 
which  they  may  do  without  any  hindrance,  and  without  paying  any  other  dues  or 
charges  than  those  which  are  established  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Art.  16.  If  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  should  be  wrecked,  suffer  damage,  or  be  left  derelict,  on  or  near  the  coasts, 
within  the  territories  of  the  other,  all  assistance  and  protection  shall  be  given  to  such 
vessel  and  her  crew ; and  the  vessel,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  all  furniture  and  appur- 
tenances belonging  thereto,  together  with  all  the  merchandise  which  shall  be  saved 
therefrom,  or  the  produce  thereof,  if  sold,  shall  be  faithfully  restored  to  the  owners  or 
their  agents,  they  paying  only  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  preservation  of  the  prop- 
erty,  together  with  the  rate  of  salvage  which  would  have  been  payable,  in  the  like 
case,  by  national  vessels ; and  it  shall  be  permitted  for  them  to  unload  the  merchan- 
dise and  effects  on  board,»with  the  proper  precautions  to  prevent  their  illicit  introduc- 
tion, without  exacting  in  such  case  any  duty,  impost,  or  contribution  whatever,  pro- 
vided the  same  be  exported. 

Aar.  17.  When,  through  stress  of  weather,  want  of  water  or  provisions,  pursuit  of 
enemies  or  pirates,  the  vessels  of  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  whether  of  war 
(public  or  private)  or  of  trade,  or  employed  in  fishing,  shall  be  forced  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  porta,  rivers,  bays,  and  dominions  of  the  other,  they  shall  be  received  and  treat- 
ed with  humanity ; sufficient  time  shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  repairs ; 
and  while  any  vessel  may  be  undergoing  them,  its  cargo  shall  not  unnecessarily  be  re- 
quired to  be  landed,  either  in  whole  or  in  part ; all  assistance  and  protection  shall  be 
given  to  enable  the  vessels  to  procure  supplies,  aud  to  place  them  in  a condition  to 
pursue  their  voyage  without  obstacle  or  hinarance. 

Art.  18.  All  vessels,  merchandise,  and  effects,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  which  may  be  captured  by  pirates,  either  on  the  high 
seas  or  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  may  be  carried  into  or  found  in  the 
rivers,  roads,  bays,  or  ports,  or  dominions  of  the  other,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
owners  or  their  agents,  they  proving,  in  due  and  proper  form,  their  rights  before  the 
competent  tribunals ; it  being  understood  that  the  claim  thereto  shall  be  made  within 
two  yean,  by  the  owners  themselves,  their  agents,  or  the  agents  of  the  respective 
governments. 

Art.  19.  The  high  contracting  parties  promise  and  engage  to  give  full  and  perfect 
protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  each  other,  of  all  classes  and 
occupations,  who  may  lie  dwelling  or  transient  in  the  territories  subject  to  their  re- 
spective jurisdiction ; they  shall  nave  free  and  open  access  to  the  tribunals  of  justice 
for  their  judicial  recourse,  on  the  same  terms  as  are  usual  and  customary  with  the 
natives  or  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  th^y  may  be ; and  they  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  employ,  in  all  causes,  the  advocates,  attorneys,  notaries,  or  agents,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, whom  they  may  think  proper.  The  said  citizens  shall  not  be  liable  to  im- 
pri-ooment  without  formal  commitment  under  a warrant  signed  by  a legal  authority, 
except  in  cases  flagrantia  delicti ; and  they  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  or  other  legal  authority,  for  examination,  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
arrest ; and  if  not  so  examined,  the  accused  shall  forthwith  be  discharged  from  custody. 
Said  citizens,  when  detained  in  piison,  shall  be  treated  during  their  imprisonment  with 
humanity,  and  no  unnecessary  severity  shall  be  exercised  towards  them. 

Art.  20.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  perfect  and  entire  liberty  of  conscience  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  both  the  contracting  parties  in  the  countries  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  one  or  the  other,  without  their  being  liable  to  be  disturbed  or  molested 
on  account  of  their  religious  belief,  so  long  as  they  respect  the  laws  and  established 
images  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  bodies  of  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  who  may  die  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  shall  be  buried  in  the  usual  burying- 
grounda,  or  in  other  decent  and  suitable  places,  and  shall  be  protected  from  violation  or 
disturbance. 
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Art.  21.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the  Republic  of  Pero 
may  sail  with  their  vessels,  with  entire  freedom  and  security,  from  any  port  to  the 
ports  or  places  of  those  who  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  enemies  of  either  of  the 
contracting  parties,  whoever  may  be  the  owners  of  the  merchandise  laden  in  the  said 
vessels.  The  same  citizens  shall  also  be  allowed  to  sail  with  their  vessels,  and  to  carry 
and  traffic  with  their  merchandise,  from  the  ports  and  places  of  the  enemies  of  both 
parties,  or  of  one  of  them,  without  any  hindrance,  not  only  to  neutral  ports  and  places, 
but  also  from  one  port  belonging  to  an  enemy  to  another  enemy’s  port,  whether  they 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  power  or  under  several.  * And  it  is  agreed  that  free 
ships  shall  give  freedom  to  goods,  and  that  every  thin#  shall  be  deemed  free  which 
shall  be  found  on  board  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  a part  thereof,  should  belong  to  the  enemies  of 
either,  articles  contraband  of  war  being  always  excepted.  The  same  liberty  shall  be 
extended  to  persons  who  may  be  on  board  free  ships,  so  that  said  persons  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  them,  even  if  they  may  be  enemies  of  both  parties,  or  of  one  of  them, 
unless  they  a»e  officers  or  soldiers  in  the  actual  service  of  the  enemy.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  stipulations  in  this  article  declaring  that  the  flag  shall  cover  the  property  shall 
be  understood  as  applying  to  those  nations  only  who  recognize  this  principle;  but  if 
ejther  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  at  war  with  a third,  and  the  other  shall  remain 
neutral,  the  flag  of  the  neutral  shall  cover  the  property  of  enemies  whose  governments 
acknowledge  this  principle,  and  not  that  of  others. 

Art.  22.  When  the  neutral  flag  of  one  of  the  contracting,  parties  shall  protect  the 
property  of  the  enemies  of  the  other,  in  virtue  of  the  preceding  arrangement,  neutral  pro- 
perty found  on  board  enemies’  vessels  shall  likewise  be  considered  as  enemies’  property, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  detention  and  confiscation,  unless  it  shall  have  been  put  on  board 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  or  even  afterwards,  if  it  were  done  without  knowledge 
of  such  dcclaratibn ; but  the  contracting  parties  agree  that  ignorance  cannot  be  alleged 
after  the  lapse  of  six  months  from  the  declaration  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  in  those 
cases  where  the  flag  of  the  neutral  does  not  protect  enemies’  property  which  may  be 
found  on  board,  the  goods  or  merchandise  of  the  neutral  embarked  in  enemies’  vessels 
shall  be  free. 

Art.  28.  The  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  stipulated  for  in  the  preceding 
articles  shall  extend  to  all  kinds  of  merchandise  except  the  articles  called  contraband 
of  war,  under  which  name  shall  be  comprehended  : — 

1.  Cannons,  mortars,  howitzers,  swivels,  blunderbuses,  muskets,  rifles,  fusees,  carbines, 
pistols,  pikes,  swords,  sabers,  lances,  spears,  halberds,  grenades, bombs,  powder, .matches, 
balls,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  U9e  of  these  arms. 

2.  Bucklers,  helmets,  breastplates,  coats  of  mail,  accoutrements,  and  clothes  made  up 
in  military  form,  and  for  military  use. 

8.  Cavalry  belts  and  horses,  with  their  harness. 

4.  And,  generally,  all  offensive  or  defensive  arms  made  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper, 
or  of  any  other  material,  prepared  and  formed  to  make  war  by  land  or  sea. 

Art.  24.  All  other  merchandise  and  things  not  comprehended  in  the  articles  of  con- 
traband explicitly  enumerated  and  classified  as  above,  shall  be  held  and  considered  as 
free,  and  subjects  of  free  and  lawful  commerce,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  and  trans- 
ported in  the  freest  manner  by  both  the  contracting  parties,  even  to  places  belonging 
to  an  enemy,  excepting  only  those  places  which  are  at  that  time  besieged  or  block- 
aded ; and  to  avoid  all  doubt  in  this  particular,  it  iB  declared  that  those  places  only 
Bhall  be  considered  as  besieged  or  blockaded  which  are  actually  invested  or  attacked 
by  a force  capable  of  preventing  the  entry  of  the  neutral. 

Art.  25.  The  articles  of  contraband,  or  those  before  enumerated  and  classified, 
which  may  be  found  in  a vessel  bound  for  an  enemy’s  port,  shall  be  subject  to  deten- 
tion and  confiscation ; but  the  rest  of  the  cargo  and  the  ship  shall  be  left  free,  that  the 
owners  may  dispose  of  them  as  they  see  proper.  No  vessel  of  either  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  shall  be  detained  on  the  high  seas  on  account  of  having  on  board  articles  of 
contraband,  whenever  the  master,  captain,  or  supercargo  of  6aid  vessel  will  deliver  up 
the  articles  of  contraband  to  the  captor,  unless,  indeed,  the  quantity  of  such  articles 
be  so  great,  or  of  so  large  bulk,  that  they  cannot  be  received  on  board  the  capturing 
vessel  without  great  inconvenience  ; but  in  this  and  all  other  cases  of  ju9t  detention, 
the  vessel  detained  shall  be  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  and  safe  port,  for  trial  and 
judgment  according  to  law. 

Art.  26.  And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  vessels  sail  for  a port  or  plaoe  be- 
longing to  an  enemy  without  knowing  that  the  same  is  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested, 
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it  is  agreed  that  every  vessel  so  circumstanced  may  be  turned  away  from  such  port 
or  place,  but  shall  not  be  detained,  nor  shall  any  part  of  her  cargo,  if  not  contraband, 
be  confiscated,  unless  after  having  been  warned  of  such  blockade  or  investment,  by  a 
commanding  officer  of  a vessel  forming  part  of  the  blockading  forces,  she  again  at- 
tempt to  enter;  but  she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  or  place  the  mas- 
ter or  supercargo  may  think  proper.  Nor  shall  any  vessel  of  either  party  that  may 
hare  entered  into  such  port  or  place  before  the  same  was  actually  besieged,  blockaded, 
or  invested  by  the  other,  be  restrained  from  leaving  it  with  her  cargo;  nor,  if  found 
therein  before  or  after  the  reduction  and  surrender,  shall  such  vessel  or  her  cargo  be 
liable  to  seizure,  confiscation,^  any  demand  on  the  score  of  redemption  or  restitution, 
bat  the  owners  thereof  shall  remain  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  property. 
And  if  any  vessel  having  thus  entered  the  port  before  the  blockade  took  place  shall 
take  on  board  a cargo  after  the  blockade  be  established,  and  attempt  to  depart,  she 
may  be  warned  by  the  blockading  forces  to  return  to  the  blcK'kaded  port,  and  discharge 
the ‘said  cargo;  and  if,  after  receiving  such  warning,  the  vessel  shall  persist  in  going 
oat  with  the  cargo,  she  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  consequences  as  in  the  case  of  a 
vessel  attempting  to  enter  a blockaded  port  after  having  been  warned  off  by  the 
blockading  forces. 

Art.  27.  To  prevent  disorder  and  irregularity  in  visiting  and  examining  the  vessels 
»nd  cargoes  of  both  the  contracting  parties  on  the  high  seas,  they  have  ragreed, 
mutually,  that  whenever  a vessel  of  war,  public  or  private,  shall  meet  with  a neutral 
of  the  other  party,  the  farmer  shall  remain  at  the  greatest  distance  compatible  with 
the  possibility  and  safety  of  making  the  visit,  under  the  circumstances  of  wind  and 
•ca,  and  the  aegree  of  suspicion  attending  the  vessel  to  be  visited,  and  shall  send  one 
of  her  small  boats,  with  no  more  men  than  may  be  necessary  to  execute  the  said  exr 
animation  of  the  papers  concerning  the  ownership  and  cargo  of  the  vessel,  without 
causing  the  least  extortion,  violence,  or  ill  treatment,  in  respect  of  which  the  comman- 
ders of  said  armed  vessels  shall  be  responsible  with  their  persons  and  property ; for 
which  purpose  the  commanders  of  said  private  armed  vessels  shall,  before  receiving 
their  commissions,  give  sufficient  security  for  all  the  injuries  and  damages  they  may 
commit.  And  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  neutral  party  shall  in  no  case  be  required 
to  go  on  beard  of  the  examining  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  ship’s  papers, 
Mr  for  any  other  purpose  whatever. 

Art.  28.  Both  contracting  parties  likewise  agree  that  when  one  of  them  shall  be 
engaged  in  war,  the  vessels  of  the  other  must  be  furnished  with  sea-letters,  patents,  or 
passports,  in  which  shall  be  expressed  the  name,  burden  of  the  vessel,  and  the  name 
and  place  of  residence  of  the  owner,  and  master  or  captain  thereof,  in  order  that  it  may 
appear  that  the  vessel  really  and  truly  belongs  to  citizens  of  said  other  party.  It  is 
abo  agreed  that  such  vessel,  being  laden,  besides  the  said  sea  letters,  patents,  or  pass- 
port?, shall  be  provided  with  manifests  or  certificates,  containing  the  particulars  of  the 
cargo  and  the  place  where  it  was  taken  on  board,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether 
any  part  of  the  same  consists  of  contraband  or  prohibited  articles;  which  certificate 
doll  be  made  out  in  the  accustomed  form  by  the  authorities  of  the  port  whence  the 
▼essel  railed ; without  which  requisites  the  vessel  may  be  detained,  to  be  adjudged  by 
the  competent  tribunals,  and  may  be  declared  good  and  legal  prize,  unless  it  shall  be 
proved  that  the  said  defect  or  omission  was  owing  to  accident,  or  unless  it  shall  be 
Mtisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  equivalent  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  tribunals,  for 
*bich  purpose  there  shall  be  allowed  a reasonable  length  of  time  to  procure  and  pre- 
lent it 

Art.  29.  The  preceding  stipulations  relative  to  the  visit  and  examination  of  vessels 
•hall  apply  only  to  those  which  sail  without  convoy;  for  when  said  vessels  shall  be 
®der  convoy,  the  verbal  declaration  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  on  his  word  of 
booor,  that  the  vessels  under  his  protection  belong  to  the  nation  whoso  flag  they  carry, 
when  they  are  bound  to  an  enemy’s  port,  that  they  have  no  contraband  goods  on 
board,  shall  be  sufficient 

Art.  80.  It  is  further  agreed  that  in  all  prize  cases,  the  courts  specialty  established 
for  such  causes  in  the  country  to  which  the  prizes  may  be  conducted  shall  alone  take 
cognizance  of  them.  And  whenever  such  courts  of  either  party  shnll  pronounce  judg- 
ment against  any  vessel,  merchandise  or  property  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  the  other 
party,  the  sentence  or  decree  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  or  motives  on  which  the  same 
•ball  have  been  founded ; and  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  sentence  or  decree,  and  of 
all  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  case,  shall,  if  demanded,  be  delivered  to  the 
commander  or  agent  of  the  said  vessel,  merchandise,  or  property,  without  any  excuse 
or  delay,  upon  payment  of  the  established  legal  fees  for  the  Bame. 
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Art.  31  Whenever  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  engaged  in  war  with 
another  nation,  no  citizen  of  the  other  contracting  party  shall  accept  a com  mission  or 
letter  of  marque,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  or  co-operating  hostilely  with  the  said 
enemy  against  the  said  party  so  at  war,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  a pirate. 

A&t.  32.  If,  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  a rupture  should  at  any  time  take  place 
between  the  two  contracting  nations,  and  they  should  engage  in  a war  with  each 
other,  they  have  agreed  now  for  then,  that  the  merchants,  traders,  and  other  citizens 
of  all  occupations  of  either  of  the  two  parties,  residing  in  the  cities,  ports  and  do- 
minions of  the  other,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and  continuing  their  trade 
and  business  therein,  and  shall  be  respected  and  maintained  in  the  full  ana  undisturbed 
enjoymeut  of  their  personal  liberty  and  property,  so  long  as  they  conduct  themselves 
peaceably  and  properly,  and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws.  And  in  case  their 
acts  ehould  render  them  justly  suspected,  and,  having  thus  forfeited  this  privilege,  the 
respective  governments  should  think  proper  to  order  them  to  leave  the  country,  the 
term  of  twelve  months  from  the  publication  or  intimation  of  the  order  therefor  shall  be 
allowed  them  in  which  to  arrange  and  settle  their  affairs  and  remove  with  their  fami- 
lies, effects,  and  property ; to  which  end  the  necessary  safe  conduct  shall  be  given  to 
them,  which  shall  serve  as  a sufficient  protection,  until  they  arrive  at  the  designated 
port  and  there  embark ; but  this  favor  shall  not  be  extended  to  those  who  shall  act 
contrary  to  the  established  laws.  It  is,  nevertheless,  understood,  that  the  respective 
governments  may  order  the  persons  so  suspected  to  remove,  forthwith,  to  such  places 
in  the  interior  as  may  be  designated.  • 

Art.  33.  In  the  event  of  a war,  or  of  any  interruption  of  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  high  contracting  parties,  the  money,  private  debts,  shares  in  the  public 
funds,  or  in  the  public  or  private  banks,  or  any  other  property  whatever,  belonging  to 
the  citizens  of  the  one  party  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  shall  in  no  case  be  seques- 
trated or  confiscated. 

Art*  34.  The  high  contracting  parties,  desiring  to  avoid  all  inequality  in  their  public 
communications  and  official  intercourse,  agree  to  grant  to  their  envoys,  ministers, 
charges  d’affaires,  and  other  diplomatic  agents,  the  same  favors,  privileges,  immunities, 
and  exemptions,  that  those  of  the  most  favored  nations  do  or  shall  enjoy ; it  being 
understood  that  the  favors,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions,  granted  by  the 
one  party  to  the  envoys,  ministers,  charges  d’affaires,  or  other  diplomatic  agents,  of 
the  other  party,  or  to  those  of  any  other  nation,  shall  be  reciprocally  granted  and  ex- 
tended to  those  of  both  the  high  Contracting  parties  respectively. 

Art.  85.  To  protect  more  effectually  the  Commerce  and  navigation  of  their  respec- 
tive citizens,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru  agree  to  admit 
and  receive,  mutually,  consuls  and  vice-consuls  in  all  their  ports  open  to  foreign  Com- 
merce, who  shall  enjoy,  within  their  respective  consular  districts,  all  the  rights,  perog- 
atives,  and  immunities  of  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  most  favored  nations ; 
but  to  enjoy  the  rights,  perogatives,  and  immunities  which  belong  to  them  in  virtue  of 
their  public  character,  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  shall,  before  exercising  their  official 
functions,  exhibit  to  the  government  to  which  they  are  accredited  their  commissions  or 
patents  in  due  form,  in  order  to  receive  their  exequatur ; after  receiving  which  they 
shall  be  acknowledged,  in  their  official  characters,  by  the  authorities,  magistrates,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside.  The  high  contracting  parties,  never- 
theless, remain  at  liberty  to  except  those  ports  and  places  where  the  admission  and 
residence  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls  may  not  seem  convenient,  provided  that  the  re- 
fusal to  admit  them  shall  likewise  extend  to  those  of  all  nations. 

Art.  36.  The  consuls,  vice-consuls,  their  officers,  and  persons  employed  in  their  con- 
sulate, shall  be  exempt  from  all  public  services  and  from  all  kinds  of  taxes,  imposts, 
and  contributions,  except  those  which  they  shall  lawfully  be  held  to  pay  on  account  of 
their  property  or  Commerce,  and  to  which  the  citizens  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  which  they  reside  are  subject,  they  being  in  other  respects  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  respective  countries.  The  archives  and  papers  of  the  consulates  shall  be 
inviolably  respected,  and  no  person,  magistrate,  or  otner  public  authority  shall,  under 
any  pretext,  interfere  with,  or  seize  them. 

Art.  37.  The  consuls  and  vice-consuls  shall  have  power  to  require  the  assistance  of 
the  public  authorities  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  for  the  arrest,  detention,  and 
custody  of  deserters  from  the  vessels  of  war  or  merchant  vessels  of  their  nation ; and 
where  the  deserters  claimed  shall  belong  to  a merchant  vessel,  the  consuls  or  vice-con- 
suls must  address  themselves  to  the  competent  authority,  and  demand  the  deserters  in 
writing;  proving,  by  the  ship’s  roll  or  other  public  document,  that  the  individuals 
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claimed  are  a part  of  tbe  crew  of  the  vessel  from  which  it  is  alleged  that  they  have 
deserted ; bat  should  the  individuals  claimed  form  a part  of  the  crew  of  a vessel  of 
war,  the  word  of  honor  of  a commissioned  officer  attached  to  the  said  vessel  shall  be 
sufficient  to  identify  the  deserters  ; and  when  the  demand  of  the  consuls  or  vice-con- 
suls shall,  in  either  case,  be  so  proved,  the  delivery  of  the  deserters  shall  not  be  re- 
fused. The  said  deserters,  when  arrested,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  consuls  or  vice-con- 
suls, or  at  the  request  of  these,  shall  be  put  in  the  public  prisons  and  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  reclaim  them,  to  be  delivered  to  the  vessels  to  which  they 
belong,  or  sent  to  others  of  the  same  nation ; but  if  the  said  deserters  should  not  be  so 
delivered  or  sent  within  the  term  of  two  months,  to  be  counted  from  the  day  of  their 
arrest,  they  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  shall  not  again  be  apprehended  for  the  same 
cause.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  public 
authority,  or  other  person  within  their  respective  dominions,  to  harbor  or  protect  such 
deserters. 

Art.  38.  For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  protecting  their  Commerce  and  nav- 
igation, the  two  contracting  parties  do  hereby  agree  to  form,  as  soon  hereafter  as  may 
be  mutually  convenient,  a consular  convention,  which  shall  declare  specially  the  pow- 
ers and  immunities  of  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  respective  parties. 

Art.  39.  Until  the  conclusion  of  the  consular  convention,  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties agree  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  legal  heirs  or  representatives,  the  consuls  or  vice- 
consuls  of  either  party  shall  be  ex  oficio  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  citi- 
zens of  their  nation  wh*  may  die  within  their  consular  jurisdictions,  and  of  their 
countrymen  dying  at  sea,  whose  property  may  be  brought  within  their  district  The 
said  consuls  or  vice-consuls  shall  call  in  a justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  local  authority, 
to  assist  in  taking  an  inventory  of  the  effects  and  property  left  by  the  deceased ; after 
which,  tbe  said  effects  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  said  consuls  or  vice-consuls, 
who  shall  be  authorized  to  sell  immediately  such  of  the  effects  or  property  as  may  be 
of  a perishable  nature,  and  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  according  to  the  instructions 
of  their  respective  governments.  And  where  the  deceased  has  been  engaged  in  Com- 
merce or  other  business,  the  consuls  or  vice-consuls  shall  hold  the  effects  and  property 
so  remaining  untd  the  expiration  of  twelve  calendar  months;  during  which  time  the 
creditors,  if  any,  of  the  deceased,  shall  have  the  right  to  present  their  claims  or  de- 
mands against  the  said  effects  and  property,  and  all  questions  arising  out  of  such  claims 
or  demands  shall  be  decided  by  the  laws  of  the  country  wherein  the  said  citizen  may 
have  died.  It  is  understood,  nevertheless,  that  if  no  claim  or  demand  shall  have  been 
made  against  the  effects  and  property  of  an  individual  so  deceased,  the  consuls  or  vice- 
consuls,  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  calendar  months,  may  close  the  estate  and  dis- 
pose of  the  effects  and  property,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  from  their  own 
government. 

Aax.  40.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru,  desiring  to  make 
as  durable  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  relations  established  between  the  two 
parties  in  virtue  of  this  treaty  of  friendship,  Commerce,  and  navigation,  declare  sol* 
emly  and  agree  as  follows : — 

1.  The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  day 
of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  thereof;  and,  further,  until  the  end  of  one  year 
after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its 
intention  to  terminate  the  same — each  of  them  reserving  to  itself  tbe  right  of  giving 
such  notice  to  the  other  at  tbe  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten  years.  And  »t  is  hereby 
agreed  between  the  parties  that,  on  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  such  notice  shall 
have  been  received  by  either  of  them  from  the  other  party,  as  above  mentioned,  this 
treaty  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine. 

2.  If  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  either  party  shall  infringe  any  of  tbe  articles  of  the 
treaty, such  citizen  or  citizens  shall  be  held  personally  responsible  tbeiefor;  and  tbe 
harmony  and  good  understanding  between  tbe  two  uations  shall  not  be  interrupted 
thereby — each  party  engaging  in  no  way  to  protect  the  offender  or  offenders,  or  to  sanc- 
tion such  violation,  under  pam  of  rendering  itself  liable  for  the  consequences  there- 
of. 

3.  Should,  unfortunately,  any  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  present  treaty  be 
violated  or  infringed  in  any  other  maDuer  whatever,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  and 
agreed  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  order  or  authmize  any  act  of  repri- 
sals,  nor  declare  nor  make  war  against  the  other,  on  complaint  of  injuries  or  damages 
resulting  therefrom,  until  the  party  considering  itself  aggrieved  shall  first  have  pre- 
sented to  the  other  a statement  or  representation  of  such  injuries  or  damages,  verified 
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by  competent  proofs,  and  demanded  redress  and  satisfaction,  and  the  same  shall  hare 
been  either  refused  or  unreasonably  delayed. 

4.  Nothing  contained  in  this  treaty  shall,  however,  be  construed  to  operate  contrary 
to  former  and  existing  public  treaties  with  other  nations  or  sovereigns. 

The  present  treaty  of  friendship,  Commerce,  and  navigation,  shall  be  approved  and  . 
ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  with 
the  authorization  of  the  Congress  thereof;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Washington  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  signature  hereof,  or  sooner 
if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  plenipotentaries  of  the  United  Statee  of  America,  and  of 
the  Republic  of  Peru,  have  signed  and  sealed  these  presents. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Lima,  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

J.  RANDOLPH  CLAY,  [l.  ■.] 

J.  CMO.  TORRICO,  [l.  s.] 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  nineteenth  day  of  July,  in  the 
[l.  8.]  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- two,  and 

of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  seventy-seventh. 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 

By  the  President,  Wm.  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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POPULATION,  FINANCES,  ETC.,  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  STATES. 

The  countries  of  Europe  are  burdened  at  this  time  with  an  aggregate  national  debt 
of  £1,735,056,000  sterling,  of  which  Great  Britain  owes  nearly  one-half;  there  is  also 
in  circulation  in  Europe  no  less  than  £189,214,278  in  paper-money,  taken  and  held 
upon  the  credit  of  the  property  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  issued.  Europe  is, 
therefore,  mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  £1,924,270,278,  constituting  a debt  of  very 
nearly  £7  2s.  due  from  every  man,  woman,  or  child  which  it  contains,  or,  reckoning 
five  to  a family,  of  £35  10s.  upon  each  head  of  a family.  Every  child  comes  into 
the  world  liable  to  that  incumbrance ; every  person  goes  out  of  it  with  that  liability 
undischarged.  This  is  a curious  state  of  things;  but  we  think  the  following  tables, 
drawn  from  authentic  sources,  will  substantiate  it.  How  has  it  been  brought  about ! 
Since  every  country  in  Europe  has,  and  has  had  for  centuries,  a government  of  some 
kind  or  other,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  present  position  is  the  work  of  those  govern- 
ments. How  has  the  amount  of  debt  been  incurred  ? In  great  measure,  nay,  almost 
entirely,  through  the  wars  entered  into  and  waged  by  those  governments  against  each 
other,  either  to  resent  alleged  national  wrongs,  or  to  gratify  national  pride,  or  promote 
national  aggrandizement ; or,  in  some  countries,  to  inJulge  the  ambition  of  emperors 
and  kings,  and  the  schemes  of  cabinets  and  prime-ministers.  Again,  a considerable 
portion  of  this  debt  has  been  created  by  the  maintenance  of  large  armies  in  time  of 
peace.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  no  less  than  2,778,883  men  under  arms  in 
Europe,  all  of  whom  are  consumers  of  the  produce  of  others,  without  adding  to  the 
general  stock  iu  any  way  whatever.  To  pay  the  interest  of  this  aggregated  national 
debt,  to  support  the  large  standing  armies,  to  fit  out  and  man,  and  maintain  2,763 
vessels  of  war,  to  support  the  dignity  of  courts,  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  princes, 
to  provide  for  the  dispensation  of  the  laws,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for 
all  the  other  purposes  for  which  governments  are  or  should  be  instituted,  a revenue  of 
£232,000,000  is  annually  raised  in  Europe,  constituting  a tax  for  tbe  support  of  gov- 
ernment of  17s.  2d.  upon  every  person  living  there.  This  amount  may  appear  small 
when  thus  divided  among  the  entire  population  of  Europe ; but,  when  the  annexed 
table  is  looked  at,  it  will  be  found  that  it  bears  very  hard  upon  some  of  the  principal 
countries.  Can  this  amount  of  national  debt  be  much  increased?  We  think  not 
There  is  a point  at  which  the  capability  of  a nation  to  bear  additional  burdens  must 
cease.  Communities  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  individuals  in  this  respect.  This 
lesson,  we  think,  has  been  learned  by  some  of  those  who  sway  the  destinies  of  nations, 
and  we  think  others  are  fast  learning  it  Besides  the  inability  of  the  nation,  there  is 
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alao  tbe  enlightenment  of  the  people  to  contend  against,  and  both  combined  will  we 
“M^^loog  the  PrTQ‘  *****  *f  European  peace.  But  to  the  tables  we  have  spoken 
OL  I he  nrst  is  compiled  from  one  given  in  the  Koiner  Ztitung : 


Debt 


State  or  nation. 


Spain. . . 
Austria . 
Russia.. . 


France... . 
Belgium. . 


Papal  States. . . . 

Sardinia 

Naples 

Bavaria 

Denmark. ...... 

Saxony  

Turkey ; . . 

Hamburg. 

Baden  

Hanover 

W urtemburg  . . . 

Greece 

Mechlenburg. . . . 

Toscany 

Frankfort 

Brunswick 

Duchy  of  Hesse. 
Electoral  Hesse . 

Lubec 

Saxe  Weimer.. . . 
Schleswick,  Ac.. . 

Anhalt 

Bremen 

Saxe  Cobourg. . . 
Saxe  Meiningen.. 

Nassau 

Parma. 

Anhalt 

Saxe  Altenburg.. 

Norway 

Oldenburg 

Hesse  Homburg. 
Schwarzburg .. . . 

Sweden 

Modena 

Lippe  Detmold. . 

Reuse 

Waldeck 

Switzerland 

San  Marino 


in  Prussian 
dollars. 

Men 
in  army. 

Vessels 
in  fleet. 

Guns. 

Population. 

,000,000,000 

129,000 

678 

18,000 

27,600,000 

,300,000,000 

160,000 

60 

721 

13,000.000 

,100,000,000 

600,000  al56 

600 

36,000,000 

733,000,000 

700,000 

6615 

7,000 

70,000,000 

731,000,000 

60,000 

125 

2,600 

3,500,000 

180,000,000 

cl21,000 

47 

114 

17,000,000 

,330,000,000 

265,463 

828 

8,000 

36,000,000 

165,000,000 

90,000 

6 

36 

6,000,000 

160,000,000 

S8.000 

36 

700 

3,500,000 

120,000,000 

19,000 

5 

24 

3,200,000 

120,000,000 

38,000 

60 

900 

4,250,000 

100,000,000 

48,000 

15 

484 

8,500,000 

82,000,000 

57,000 

. . 

• • • • 

5,000,000 

80,000,000 

20,000 

33 

1,120 

2,750,000 

43,600,000 

26,000 

2,000,000 

40,000,000 

220,000 

66 

’800 

12,500,000 

84.000,000 

1,800 

. , 

.... 

170,000 

83,000,000 

18,000 

, , 

1,500,000 

30,368,000 

21,000 

, , 

2,000,000 

28,000,000 

19,000 

, , 

2,000,000 

26,000,000 

8,900 

34 

131 

1,000,000 

10,000,000 

4,700 

. . 

.... 

540,000 

10,000,000 

10,000 

10 

*15 

1,700,000 

7,000,000 

1,300 

, , 

.... 

65,000 

6,800,000 

8,000 

, . 

300,000 

6,200,000 

42,000 

.... 

900,000 

6,000,000 

11,000 

.... 

800,000 

6,000,000 

490 

. , 

.... 

60,000 

4,000,000 

' 2,000 

. , 

.... 

76,000 

4,000,000 

, . 

.... 

650,000 

3,600,000 

700 

. , 

d 150,000 

8,000,000 

500 

.... 

80,000 

2,666,000 

1,200 

m # 

160,000 

2,600,000 

2,400 

( t 

260,000 

2,000,000 

3,600 

, , 

425,000 

1,800,000 

5,000 

. , 

.... 

600,000 

1,600,000 

300 

. , 

. . . 

50,000 

1,600,000 

1,000 

. , 

.... 

150,000 

1,600,000 

23,000 

160 

560 

1,200,000 

1,600,000 

600 

. . 

...» 

80,000 

1,200,000 

350 

. , 

.... 

25.000 

• 860,000 

540 

. .• 

.... 

60,000 

250,000 

34,000 

340 

2,400 

3,500,000 

3,600 

. . 

.... 

525,000 

820 

. . 

.... 

110,000 

750 

, . 

.... 

130,000 

520 

. , 

.... 

60,000 

69,600 

. . 

.... 

2,500,000 

• • 

.... 

8,000 

Debt 

Men  in  armv  . . , 
Vessels  in  fleet . 

Guns 

Population 


$11,667,044,000 

2,773,833 

2,763 

44,106 

271,403,000 


* Including  gun-boata.  » 175  vevels,  440  run-boats, 
the  three  divisions  of  Anhalt. 


c War-footing,  492^)00.  d Includes 
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In  addition  to  these,  the  DanubiAn  Principalities,  with  a population  of  1,750,000, 
maintain  an  army  of  6,800  men,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  8,000,000  piastres  to 
Turkey.  Servia,  with  a population  of  1.000,000,  maintains  an  army  of  3.000,  and 
pays  an  annual  tribute  of  2,000,000  piastres  to  Turkey.  The  debts  of  the  various 
nations  are  expressed  in  Prussian  dollars,  whose  current  value  is  8s.  English.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  table,  the  national  debt  of  Europe,  divided  among  the  inhabitants 
makes  each  person  indebted  $42.5,  or  £6  7s.  6d.,  or  each  head  of  a family  about  £30 
in  debt;  while  the  standing  armies  of  Europe  make  one  out  of  every  twenty  of  the 
adult  and  able  male  population  a soldier.  There  are,  besides,  the  seamen  requisite  to 
man  2,763  vessels  of  war. 

There  is  another  very  important  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject,  and  that  is  the 
amount  which  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  people,  and  the  resources  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  are  taxed,  in  consequence  of  the  system  which  has  been  carried  on,  either 
through  the  ambition  or  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  or  the  turbulence  and  irregulari- 
ties of  the  people.  The  following  brief  table,  comprehending  some  of  the  principal 
countries  in  Europe,  will,  in  some  degree,  present  this  view : — 

Proportion  PropoPn  paid 


Countries. 

Revenue. 

£50,000.000 

raiaed'per  bead,  by  each  family . 
£1  16  4 £8  18 

Great  urn  am.. 

67,000,000 

1 

17 

6 

9 8 6 

$100,000,000 

0 

8 

4 

2 18 

Austl  ia.  . . . • • 

60,000,000 

0 

10 

7 

2 12  11 

110,000,000 

0 

4 

8 

1 3 4 

Russia  .•••■’ 

40,000,000 

1 

14 

3 

7 11  3 

81,000,000 

0 

18 

7 

4 13  11 

80.000,000 

0 

18 

5 

4 12  1 

18.000,000 

0 

15 

5 

3 17  1 

12,000,000 

0 

13 

7 

3 7 11 

0 

6 

8 

1 IS  4 

15,000,000 

0 

14 

1 

8 10  5 

Papal  

0 

10 

11 

2 12  7 

18,000,000 

1 

11 

9 

7 18  9 

0 

15 

6 

8 17  6 

17,000,000 

0 

4 

1 

1 0 5 

0 

0 

5* 

0 2 4J 

bwitzeriauu • • 

0 

3 

4 

0 16  8 

We  have  no  means  of  calculating  what  proportion  of  the  revenue  raised  in  each 
country  is  expended  in  paying  the  intent  of  the  national  debt,  or  how  much  is  em- 
ployed iu  paying  the  expenses  of  the  government,  how  much  for  domestic  purposes, 
or  in  improvement  of  the  country  ; but  when  we  are  furnished  with,  as  the  tables 
given  do  furnish,  the  amount  of  national  debt,  that  of  annual  revenue,  the  number  of 
the  people  and  that  of  the  standing  army,  with  the  entire  amount  of  revenue  raised 
from  each  person,  and  each  head  of  a family,  we  may  lorm  a pretty  good  idea  of  the 
state  of  a country,  particularly  when  we  add  to  these  materials  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  internal  resources,  aud  the  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  position  of 
the  various  countries,  as  constituting  their  ability  to  bear  taxation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
we  are  told  by  our  political  economists  that  the  total  annual  income  of  Great  Britain, 
arising  from  property  and  employment  aud  industry  of  every  kind,  is  £550, 000,00b ; 
the  amount  of  taxation  is,  iu  round  numbers,  about  £50,000,000,  or  one-eleventh  part 
of  the  income ; therefore,  the  average  umouut  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  is  one-elev- 
enth of  a person’s  income. 

Again : in  France  the  annual  amount  arising  from  incomes  and  employments  of  all 
kinds  is  estimated  as  being  £320,000,000.  The  annual  amount  of  taxation  or  of  rev- 
enue rai-ed  for  the  purposes  of  government  we  have  taken  at  £67,000,000,  but  it  is 
estimated  as  being  £70,000.000.  At  the  lesser  amount,  however,  it  is  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  income  of  the  country.  The  Frenchman,  therefore,  pays  one-fifth 
of  his  income  and  earnings  to  support  the  government,  the  Englishman  only  one  elev- 
enth. If  we  knew  the  entire  annual  income  of  all  the  countries  in  one  table,  we 
could  make  a similar  comparison,  and  we  should  find  in  some  of  them  a much  higher 
proportion  paid  for  the  support  of  government  than  is  in  France.  The  subject  is 
highly  suggestive,  but  we  will  not  pursue  it  further  at  present 
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PBOPBRTY,  TAXES,  ETC.,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Controller’s  Office,  N.  C.,  July  9th,  1838. 
Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants  Magazine , etc. 

Sir  : — I send  to  you  for  publication  the  annexed  statement,  which,  in  reply  to  nu- 
merous inquiries,  I have  prepared  with  great  care  from  the  reports  of  the  clerks  of 
the  county  courts,  and  the  statement  of  the  Literary  Board,  filed  in  this  office,  and 
the  only  table  of  the  census  of  the  State,  which  1 have  been  able  to  procure. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  J.  CL ARKE,  Controller. 

TABLE  6HOWIXO  THE  NUMBER  OF  ACRES  OF  LAND,  THEIR  VALUATION,  VALUATION  OF  TOWN 
PROPERTY,  NUMBER  OF  TAXABLE  POLLS,  ETC.,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND, 
ETC,  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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Alamance  .... 

228^88 

9943,751 

2,522 

1,017 

1,486 

19 

$1,953 

$1,728 

Alexander 

144,488 

253.231 

$6,139 

727 

477 

250 

448 

850 

Anson 

315,822 

1,139,948 

41,780 

3,737 

677 

3,053 

7 

2,450 

1,828 

Ashe 

330.9UG 

515,294 

18,850 

1,133 

858 

275 

809 

1,451 

Beaufort 

400,806 

085.733 

347,951 

3,402 

929 

2.394 

79 

2,782 

1,991 

Bertie 

360,314 

1,319,943 

4U,6U5 

4,151 

2,527 

659 

3,470 

22 

3,194 

1,695 

Bladen 

508  902 

641.682 

10,725 

572 

1,926 

29 

1,314 

1,364 

Brunswick 

261,000 

438,875 

31,225 

1,955 

416 

1,511 

28 

1,028 

1,011 

Buncombe  - . . . 

349,926 

769.996 

03,600 

1,402 

741 

659 

2 

1,235 

2,165 

Burke 

201,392 

578,044 

63,445 

1,414 

497 

917 

1,381 

1,176 

Cabarrus 

215,905 

818,861 

37,992 

2,248 

951 

1,291 

6 

2,156 

1,474 

Cal'iweU 

172.439 

449,135 

24,327 

1,023 

488 

535 

773 

992 

Camden 

80,479 

530,820 

1,318 

442 

876 

1,329 

879 

Carteret. 

136,338 

206.939 

49,022 

1,057 

408 

649 

728 

1,055 

Caswell 

260,665 

1,112,897 

101497 

4,340 

858 

3,464 

is 

3,023 

2,067 

Catawba . 

24,472 

782,407 

1.567 

830 

737 

1,225 

1 399 

Chatham 

493  229 

1,186,773 

55,700 

4,299 

1,410 

2,877 

i2 

2,068 

2,729 

Cherokee 

16,591 

21,409 

1 1,286 

729 

585 

143 

1 

273 

1,139 

Chowan 

94,790 

723,337 

119,237 

2,009 

325 

1,684 

2,199 

692 

Cleveland 

264,186 

503  974 

30,878 

1,732 

911 

819 

2 

1,052 

1.648 

Columbus 

377,360 

295,597 

8,705 

1,16.5 

460 

088 

17 

657 

9(82 

Craven  

500,434 

815,338 

532,981 

532,025 

3,498 

780 

2,065 

53 

4,739 

2,095 

Cumberland.. . 

1,074425 

526,937 

4,498 

1,269 

3,101 

68 

4,955 

3,012 

Currituck 

135,215 

511,867 

1.568 

509 

1,047 

12 

1,169 

1.063 

David'Hiu 

349,745 

1,101,226 

44,042 

2,916 

1,543 

1,300 

13 

2,048 

2.400 

Dame 

150,163 

541.735 

43,799 

1,724 

723 

9p9 

12 

1,223 

1,189 

Duplin 

437,016 

855.118 

14,626 

3,341 

714 

2,612 

15 

2,069 

1.888 

Edgecombe. . . 

427,494 

1,874,196 

81,661 

5,450 

1,091 

4,316 

43 

5,275 

2.340 

Forsyth 

220,779 

674,171 

155,146 

1,607 

1,031 

636 

2 181 

1,800 

Fraukliu 

288,349 

805  692 

53,665 

3,161 

618 

2,507 

36 

2,698 

1,616 

Gaston 

196,470 

651,631 

7,842 

1,487 

645 

839 

3 

1.072 

1,228 

Gates 

162,187 

541,327 

14,908 

2,240 

494 

1,715 

31 

1,533 

1.169 

Granville 

447.566 

1,384,285 

91,051 

5,847 

1,283 

4,480 

1,502 

84 

4.529 

2.941 

Greene 

157,237 

551,212 

17,902 

1,997 

425 

10 

1.409 

904 

Gmitoni 

392,793 

1,424,005 

177,670 

3,264 

1,759 

1.471 

34 

3,225 

3,141 

Halifax 

417,383 

1,569,090 

49,936 

5,028 

868 

4,100 

4,181 

2,211 

Haywood 

207,266 

341,497 

10,550 

835 

624 

208 

*3 

691 

1,174 

Henderson  . . . 

318,746 

594,481 

24,962 

1,003 

662 

337 

4 

898 

1.102 

Hertford 

198.189 

627,282 

75,128 

2,148 

464 

1,596 

88 

2,107 

1,131 

U)de 

190,245 

601.758 

1,G7 1 

502 

1,159 

10 

1,241 

1,119 

Iredell 

346,249 

889.541 

31,950 

2,985 

1,081 

1,903 

1 

1,955 

2,220 

Johnston 

452,398 

822,556 

26,640 

3,051 

1,115 

1,922 

14 

2,205 

2,016 

668 

JtlBfS 

205,403 

520,715 

14,170 

1,633 

281 

1.343 

6 

1,044 

l/eiwir 

227,846 

603,195 

35,242 

2,409 

377 

2,032 

1,785 

1,050 

Lincoln  

179,123 

591.392 

HU, 381 

1,645 

684 

956 

*5 

1,467 

1.177 

McDowell 

188,676 

377,685 

13.853 

990 

458 

516 

16 

710 

975 

Macon 

166,901 

251,749 

18,090 

799 

542 

244 

13 

535 

1,048 

Madison 

102,339 

178,324 

481 

390 

91 

254 

Martin 

229,196 

616,938 

43,109 

124,345 

2,181 

590 

1,581 

io 

1,944 

1JH3 

Mecnienburg.. 
VOL.  XXVII. 

2rt9,522 
, — NO. 

1,059,908 

I. 

3,775 

7 

1,056 

2,713 

6 

3,604 

1,993 
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TAB  LB  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  ACRES  OF  LAND,  THEIR  VALUATION,  ETC., — CONTINUED. 


Montgomery.. 

241,968 

9397,738 

•6,687 

1,336 

537 

795 

4 

f885 

91,047 

Moore 

419,058 

495,881 

14,663 

1,627 

729 

887 

11 

978 

1,453 

Nash 

346,164 

576,817 

12,299 

2,609 

711 

1,850 

48 

1,999 

1,535 

New  Hanover. 

550,233 

771,458 

1,562,047 

4,833 

789 

3,998 

46 

5,920 

2,420 

Northampton.. 

322,806 

1,279,401 

27,850 

4,030 

781 

3,167 

79 

2,641 

1,824 

Onslow ...... . 

281,589 

538.962 

20,180 

1,940 

535 

1,393 

12 

1,306 

1,196 

Orange 

3564236 

1,113,270 

156,230 

3,529 

1,191 

2,328 

10 

2,720 

2,542 

Pasquotank.. . 

96,482 

842,402 

115,935 

2,127 

573 

1,461 

93 

2.343 

1.310 

Perqulmons  .. 

131.906 

584,109 

41,845 

2,160 

508 

1,614 

38 

1,751 

1.025 

Pera’on 

234,346 

689,759 

6,750 

2,005 

665 

2,279 

21 

2,040 

1,500 

Pitt 

354,534 

1,045,197 

54,925 

3,879 

779 

3,100 

2,G48 

1.826 

Randolph 

454,572 

1,1 4G, 246 

2,274 

1,498 

748 

28 

1,995 

2^79 

Richmond... . 

393,269 

699,429 

9,258 

2,748 

537 

2,200 

11 

1,704 

1,349 

Robeson 

606,585 

685,127 

8,390 

2,709 

729 

1,921 

59 

1,524 

1,883 

Rockingham.. 

279,765 

917,678 

39,376 

3,509 

1,012 

2,475 

22 

2,497 

2,101 

Rowan. 

3124597 

1,020.700 

1522225 

3,245 

1,322 

1,923 

2,680 

2.095 

Rutherford  . . . 

428,743 

960,450 

63,300 

2,409 

1,013 

1,384 

ia 

1,925 

2.105 

Sampson 

490,582 

878,903 

17,262 

3,470 

847 

2,599 

30 

£ 

cf 

2,<  92 

Stanley 

223,729 

332,766 

1,234 

605 

628 

1 

737 

1,079 

Stokes 

257,351 

347,232 

13,000 

1,468 

679 

789 

1,076 

1,443 

Surry 

507,069 

936,310 

22,181 

2,451 

1,539 

904 

8 

1,620 

2,999 

Tyrrell 

132,214 

327,223 

1,137 

377 

753 

7 

700 

756 

Union 

998,187 

603,829 

13,556 

1,816 

827 

989 

1,119 

1,573 

Wake 

569,257 

1,011,526 

414,568 

5,880 

1,599 

4,198 

83 

6,280 

3,590 

Warren 

309,227 

1,070,375 

87,597 

4,913 

577 

4,191 

45 

3,885 

1,762 

Washington  .. 

179,057 

428,052 

72,110 

1,414 

382 

1,009 

23 

1,453 

812 

Watauga 

240,586 

222.012 

1,330 

428 

364 

64 

323 

569 

Wnvne. 

373.215 

1,255,942 

49,^77 

3,205 

885 

2,323 

57 

2,870 

1,951 

Wilkes 

301,793 

499,238 

19,800 

1,310 

863 

447 

845 

1,979 

Yancy 

321,865 

180,529 

3,568 

550 

436 

113 

i 

.... 

1,371 

Total 

23,709,160  58,468,385 

6,418,713 

194,920 

60,984 

132^55  1,581 

156^)23 

128,102 

The  cents  in  the  above  table  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  which  will 
make  a slight  difference. 

The  population  of  North  Carolina,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  is  as  follows: — 

Whites 663,776  I Free  colored 27,667 

Slaves  289,448  | 


SPECIE  15  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS  AND  SUB-TREASURY. 

The  amount  of  specie  held  by  the  banks  was  counted  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1852,  and  found  to  §9,800,000,  which  is  exclusive  of  the  $2,600,000  received  by  the 
Illinois. 


Year. 

In  Bank. 

Sub-Treasury. 

Total. 

Dec. 

18, 

1852 

$9,800,000 

$4,512,000 

§14,312.000 

Sept 

9, 

1862 

9,493,000 

6,735,000 

16,228,000 

June 

26, 

1852 

11,152,000 

4,840,000 

16,492,000 

May 

26, 

1862 

13,090,000 

3,876,000 

16,966,000 

Mar. 

27, 

1852 

9,716,000 

2,533,000 

12,249,000 

Dec. 

20, 

1851 

7,864,000 

2,660,000 

10,024,000 

Sept 

26, 

1851 

6,865,000 

4,087,000 

9,932,000 

Sept. 

8, 

1851 

7,113,000 

3,430,000 

10,543,000 

July 

23, 

1851 

7,843,000 

2,051.000 

9,894,000 

May 

13, 

1851 

7,967,000 

4,400,000 

12,367,000 

May 

15, 

1860 

8,828,000 

4,711,000 

18,539,000 

Sept. 

11, 

1849 

8,117,000 

8,600,000 

11,717,000 

May 

19, 

1849 

8,238,000 

2,139,000 

10,877,000 

Sept 

29, 

1848 

4,808,000 

2,401,000 

7,009,000 

May 

13, 

1848 

6,413,000 

468,000 

6,881,000 

There  have  been  some  large  payments  by  the  banks  for  California  drafts,  which  will 
be  returned  to  them  out  of  the  mint  deposits ; but  these  do  not  alter  the  position  of 
the  banks,  or  limit  their  disposition  to  grant  such  facilities  to  borrowers  as  they  other-  * 
wise  feel  authorized  to  do,  as  mint  certificates  are  always  considered  and  counted  as 

specie. 
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UIITED  STATES  TREASURER’S  STATEMENT,  NOVEMBER  $2,  1852. 

treasurer’s  statement,  showing  the  amount  at  his  credit  in  the  treasury,  with 

ASSISTANT  TREASURERS  AND  DESIGNATED  DEPOSITARIES,  AND  IN  THE  MINT  AND  BRANCHES, 
BY  RETURNS  RECEIVED  TO  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1S52  *,  THE  AMOUNT  FOR  WHICH  DRAFTS 
HAVE  BEEN  ISSUED,  BUT  WERE  THEN  UNPAID,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  THEN  REMAINING  SUBJECT 
TO  DRAFT.  SHOWING,  ALSO,  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FUTURE  TRANSFERS  TO  AND  FROM  DEPOSITA- 
RIES, AS  ORDERED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Drafts 

heretofore  drawn 

Amount  on  but  not  yet  paid,  Amount 
deposit.  though  payable,  aubj.  to  draft. 


Treasury  of  United  States,  Washington  . . 

Assistant  Treasurtr,  Bostoo,  Mass 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Charleston,  S.  C 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La.. . . . 

Assistant  Treasurer,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Depositary  at  Buffalo,  New  York 

Depositary  at  Baltimore,  Md 

Depositary  at  Richmond,  Va 

Depositary  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Depositary  at  Wilmington,  N.  C 

Depositary  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

Depositary  at  Mobile,  Alabama 

Depositary  at  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Depositary  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Depositary  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.' . . . 

Depositary  at  Cincinnati,  (late) ... 

Depositary  at  San  Francisoo 

Depositary  at  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Depositary  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  .... 

Depositary  at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana 

Depositary  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Depositary  at  Detroit,  Michigan 

Depositary  at  Tallahassee,  Florida 

Suspense  account $2,336  60 

Mint  of  the  U.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ..... . 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  Charlotte,  N.  0 . . . . 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  Dahlonega.Ga 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  New  Orleans,  La. . . 


$197,462  63 

$4,901 

30 

$102,561 

28 

1,849,888 

66 

72,841 

07 

1,717,047 

69 

6,361,777 

47 

443,410 

80 

4.918,306 

67 

1,139,141 

08 

60,121 

23 

1,073,019 

85 

89,820 

53 

16,918 

88 

72,901 

66 

116,378 

60 

86,263 

70 

30,109 

90 

819,099 

71 

169,944 

17 

149,155 

64 

23,201 

11 

5,058 

85 

18,142  76 

29,171 

62 

6,082 

12 

24,089 

60 

24,649 

01 

316 

16 

24,832 

85 

71,184 

40 

13,015 

81 

68,168 

59 

404 

62 

138 

24 

266 

88 

42,864 

87 

17 

45 

42,847 

42 

10,570 

04 

6,554 

29 

4.015 

75 

9,582 

08 

6C9 

38 

8,912 

70 

89,763 

09 

1,315 

16 

88,447 

93 

2,211 

66 

40 

00 

2,171 

66 

8,301 

87 

.... 

3,301 

37 

800,081 

41 

241,750 

*00 

668,931 

41 

1,020 

48 

895 

58 

124  90 

7,406 

12 

2,494 

62 

4,911 

60 

22,838 

52 

12,678.  33 

9,055 

19 

23,688 

80 

1,821 

00 

21,767 

80 

63,474 

86 

4,484 

48 

48,989 

87 

1,077 

02 

776 

00 

302 

02 

2,386 

60 

6,629,170 

*00 

5,029,170 

66 

82,000 

00 

. . • 

32.000 

00 

26,850 

00 

• • • 

20,860  00 

600,000  00 

. . . 

600,000 

00 

Total 16,678,073  66  1,169,898  78  16,420,661  63 


Deduct  suspense  account 2,386  66 

$16,418,174  87 

Add  difference  in  transfers 1,617,500  00 

> — 

Net  amount  subject  to  draft $17,035,674  87 

Transfers  ordered  to  treasury  of  the  U.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. . . . $700,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y 300,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Assistant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La  .....  600,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Depositary  at  Norfolk,  Virginia 180,000  00 

Total $1,680,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  from  Assistant  Treasurer,  NewYork,  N.  Y. . . . $60,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  from  Mint  of  the  U.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 2,500  00 

Total $62,600  00 
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UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  ROTES  OUTSTANDING,  DECEMBER  I,  1852. 


Amount  outstanding  of  the  several  issues  prior  to  22d  July,  1846,  as 

per  records  at  this  office $107,111  64 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue  of  22d  of  July,  1846,  as  per  records 

of  this  office 11,600  00 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue  of  28th  January,  1847,  a*  per  records 
of  this  office . % 2,760  00 


$121,461  64 

Deduct  canceled  notes  in  the  hands  of  accounting  officers,  all  under 
acts  prior  to  22d  July,  1846  150  00 


Total $121,811  64 


DEBT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

A writer  in  the  San  Francisco  Herald  makes  the  indebtedness  of  that  State  to  be 
r.s  follows : — 


Civil  indebtedness.. $2,192,506  66 

War  loan  according  to  limitation 80O.000  00 

Total  civil  and  war  indebtedness.. $2,992,506  66 


DEBT,  FINANCE,  AND  PROPERTY  OF  ARKANSAS. 

The  debt  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  October,  1 852,  was  as  follows: — 


Owed  to  Bonds  outstanding.  Payable.  Interest  nrrcars.  Total. 

Bank  of  State $953,000  Jnn.,  IS08-87  $6(.'5,620  $1,558,620 

Real  Estate  Bank 1,428,000  958,760  2,881,750 


due  Jame9  Holford  on  600  bonds  pledged 211,000 


Total. 


$4,151,870 


In  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  State  creditors,  the  Auditor  remarks: — 

“The  State  is  not  now  prepared  to  meet  either  the  principal  or  the  interest  on  these 
bonds;  but  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  citizens,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  the  State,  the  Auditor  hazards  nothing  in  saying  that  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  these  bonds  will  be  eventually  paid.” 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  os  fol- 
lows : — 


RECEIPTS. 


Ordinary  revenue,  1851 $69,000 

“ “ 1852 80.000 

Miscellaneous  revenue  for  two  years. 13,658 


Total  receipts $162,658 

EXPENDITURES. 

General  Assembly $30,000 

Salaries  of  State  officers 48.440 

Penitentiary 20.000 

Government  contingent 1 0,000 

Bank  officers 14.600 

All  other  expeuses 12,0u0 

142,568 


Balance 


$24,000 
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The  progressive  resources  of  the  State  are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined 
taxable  property  in  several  years,  since  1838: — 

TAXABLE  PROPERTY  OP  ARKANSAS. 


1818.  1848. 

Number  of  persons  liable  to  pay  poll  tax 25,286 

Number  of  acres  of  land  taxed 2,223,934  3,503,444 

Value  of  lands  and  improvements  taxed 7,27 4,t>*25  13,3*28,762 

Number  of  town  lots  taxed 1.370  8,213 

Value  of  town  lots  taxed 601,903  1,171,964 

Number  of  slaves  over  5 and  under  60  years  of 

age  taxed 5,717  27,164 

Value  of  slaves  over  5 and  under  60  years  of  age 

taxable 2,851,150  10,682179 

Number  of  saw  mills  taxed 49  121 

Value  of  saw-mills  taxed 87,860  83,370 

Number  of  tan  yards  taxed 19  74 

Value  of  tan-yards  taxed 10,250  21,230 

Number  of  distilleries  taxed 28  46 

Value  of  distilleries  taxed 2,676  4,123 

Household  furniture  over  4200  taxed 89,035 

Number  of  pleasure  carriages  taxed 26  285 

Value  of  pleasure  carriages  taxed 5,415  29,575 

Number  of  horses  over  2 years  old  taxed 13,779  43,068 

Value  of  horses  over  2 years  old  taxed 768,112  1,481,761 

Number  of  mules  over  2 years  old  taxed 6,259 

Value  of  mules  over  2 years  old  taxed 233,390 

Number  of  jackasses  over  2 years  old  taxed 276 

Value  of  jackasses  over  2 years  old  taxed 21.368 

Number  of  neat  cattle  over  2 years  old  taxed. . 35,781  . 122,913 

Value  of  neat  cattle  over  2 years  old  taxed. . . . 399,032  804,716 

Value  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  Ac., 

taxed 401,932  790,426 

Money  loaned  at  interest  beyond  amount  on  which 

interest  is  paid  taxed 722,936 

Capital  in  steamboats,  ferries,  and  toll  bridges 

taxes 29,648 

Value  of  gold  watches  and  jewelry  of  every 

kind  taxed 52,178 

Capital  employed  in  manufactories  taxed 8,280 

Pedlars  of  merchandise  licenses 200 

Pedlars  of  clocks  licenses 100 

Keepers  of  billiard  tables  and  ten- pin  alleys,  li- 
censes.  76 


Total  amount  of  taxable  property 15,564,284  28,904,696 

Total  amount  of  State  tax. 21,159  75,174 


table  of  the 


18)8. 

28.238 

4,108.272 

17,129,513 

11,828 

1,735,512 

36,482 


16,712,357 

198 

147,006 

82 

20,203 

42 

3,945 

54,679 

498 

63.237 

44,076 

1,978.250 

9,410 

560,360 

491 

57,028 

144,409 

1,166,626 

964,670 

284,431 

19,463 

89,541 

18,836 

25 


41,000,556 

88,906 


BANK  CAPITAL,  CIRCULATION  ETC,,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  capital,  specie,  loans,  and  circulation  of 
the  Banks  in  the  United  States,  for  the  ten  years  succeeding  1841 : — 


Year. 

Capital. 

Loans  & Dis’ts. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

1842 

$260,171,179 

$223,967,000 

$28,440,000 

$83,734,000 

1843 

228,861,000 

254,644,000 

33,515,000 

68,663,000 

1844  

210,872,000 

264,905.000 

49,898,000 

76,167,000 

1845 

206,046,000 

288,617,000 

44,341,000 

89,608,000 

1846 

196,894,000 

812.114,000 

42,082,000 

105,652,000 

1847 

203,070,000 

310,282,000 

85,122,000 

105,519,000 

1848 

204,838,600 

344,476.000 

46,369,000 

128,506,000 

1849 

207,309,000 

382,323,000 

48,619,000 

114,743,000 

1850 

217,317,000 

364,204,000 

45,379,000 

131,866,000 

1861 

229,084,000 

412,710,000 

61,907,000 

158,968,000 
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BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  Courier  and  Enquirer  gives  an  abstract  of  the  annual  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  as  communicated  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  August,  1852,  at  the  close  of  the  session.  From  this  table  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  in  January,  1851,  737  banks  and  128  branches,  making  865 
banking  institutions,  of  which  returns  were  received  at  the  Treasury  Department : — 


Capital 

Loans  and  discounts. 

Stocks  

Real  estate 

Other  investments  . 
Due  by  other  banks. , 
Notes  of  other  banks, 

Specie  funds 

Specie 

Circulation 

Deposits 

Due  other  banks. . . . 
Other  liabilities  . . . . 


1229,084,496 
412,719,315 
23,306,847 
19,860,396 
12, SOS, 898 
58,451.212 
17,474.843 
15,839,025 
51,907,591 
153,958,388 
129,076,082 
50,659,090 
11,760,906 


The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  leading  items  in  the  comparative  statistics  of  the 
banks  in  different  sections  of  the  Union  which  have  made  returns  nearest  to  January 
1st,  in  the  years  1860  and  1851 : — 

No.  of  banks.  Capital.  Loans  and  discounts. 


1850.  1851.  1SS0.  1851.  1850.  1851. 

Eastern  States 297  818  $C1,882,154  $65,927,783  $98,310,700  $108,958,889 

Middle  States 298  817  76,933,881  82,852,370  149,769,265  169,735.610 

Southern  States...  *87  86  88,873,251  39,920,614  60.886,610  60,204.856 

South- West’n  States  73  73  31,023.258  80,246,191  44,630,421  49.960,958 

Western  States....  74  77  9,604,607  10,187,621  20,687,609  28,800,557 


Total 824  864  217,817,211  229,084,496  $364,204,078  $412,710,815 

No.  of  banka.  Specie.  Circulation. 

1850.  1851.  1850.  1851.  1850.  1851. 

Eastern  States  ... . 297  813  $4,216,022  $4,660,581  $29,090,701  $32,414,891 

Middle  States 293  817  16,131,603  22,770,689  41,862,316  47,329,993 

Southern  States .. . 87  85  7,378,837  8,940,735  26,220,724  36,099,024 

South-West’u  States  73  73  14,017,442  11,314,306  20,829,640  21,973,160 

Western  States  .. . 74  77  4,635,441  4,255,280  14,378,246  16,161,820 


TotaL 824  864  $45,879,345  $61,907,601  $131,366,626  $163,968,383 


REVENUE  OF  VIRGINIA  IN  1851-52. 

The  statement  annexed  shows  the  contributions,  under  the  various  items,  to  the  rev- 
enue of  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  the  fiscal  year,  1851-2  : — 


Taxes  on  lands,  slaves,  horses,  etc.. $621,691 

Licenses  and  taxes  on  collateral  inheritances 176,130 

Taxes  on  law  processes,  seals,  wills,  etc. 85,014 

Fees  of  the  State  Register 6,312 

Militia  fines,  commutation  fines 12,023 

Storage  of  tobacco  in  public  warehouses 5,841 

Dividends  on  bank  shares  owned  by  the  State 191,804 

Tax  on  bank  dividends  (£  per  cent  on  stock) 12,295 

Sales  of  condemned  slaves. 15,106 

8ales  of  Penitentiary  manufactures. 6,500 

Capitation  tAX  on  free  Negroes 12,168 

Miscellaneous  receipts 84,657 

Revenue  proper 1,129,626 
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REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  TIE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  exhibits 
the  value  of  the  property  assessed  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  in  1860: 


TALUATIOJC  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOE  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1ST,  1850. 


Real  and  personal  estate. 

True  or 

States. 

Assessed  value. 

ostlmntod  value. 

Alabama 

$219,476,160 

$228,204,882 

Arkansas 

86,428,675 

89,841,026 

California* 

22,123,173 

22,161,872 

Connecticut 

119,088,672 

165,707,980 

Delaware . 

17,442,640 

18,652,053 

Florida 

22,784,837 

22.862,270 

Georgia 

835,110,225 

835,425,714 

Illinois 

114,782,645 

166.266.006 

Indiana ‘ 

152.870,399 

202,650,264 

Iowa 

21,690,642 

23,714,638 

Kentucky 

291,387,554 

201,628,456 

Louisiana 

220,165,172 

233,998,764 

122,777.671 

Maine 

96,765.868 

Maryland 

208,568,666 

219.217,364 

Massachusetts  

646,003,057 

673,342,286 

Michigan 

80,877,223 

69,787,255 

Mississippi 

208,422.167 

228,951,130 

98,695,463 

137,247,707 

New  Hampshire 

92,177.959 

103,652,835 

New  Jersevf 

190,000,000 

200,000,000 

New  York’. . .* 

715,869,028 

1,080.309.216 

North  Carolina 

212,171,4  >3 

228.S00.472 

Ohio 

433,872,632 

504,726.120 

Pennsylvania 

497,039,649 

722,486,120 

Rhode  Island 

77.758,974 

80,508,794 

South  Carolina 

283,867,709 

288,257,694 

Tennessee 

189,437,628 

201,246,686 

Texas ... 

61,027,456 

62,740,478 

Vermont 

71,671,651 

92,206,049 

Virginia 

881,376,660 

430,701,082 

Wisconsin 

20,715,526 

42,056,695 

Total 

Territories. 

$6,984,964,407 

$7,508,126,828 

Minnesota,  (not  returned  in  full) 

6,174,471 

6,174,471 

New  Mexico 

6,063,474 

6,063,474 

Oregon 

986,083 

986.083 

Utah 

14,018,874 

14,018,874 

District  of  Columbia 

$6,010,207,309 

*7,183,369,725 

, BANKS  OF  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 

Three  of  the  Savannah  banks  have  published  their  semi-annual  reports,  from  which 
we  learn  that  their  capital,  circulation,  specie,  and  loans,  are  as  follows : — 

Planters’  Bank.  Mechanics*.  Central. 


Capital $585,400  $500,000  $8,600,000 

Circulation 1,100,000  828,000  261,000 

Specie. 222,000  158,000  105,000 

Loans 1,426,000  1,668,000  498,000 

Deposits. 827,000  411,000  102,000 


* Only  thirteen  counties  In  California  are  returned. 

f In  New  Jersey  as  the  real  estate  onlj  was  returned,  the  above  is  partly  estimated. 
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BANKS  ORGANIZED  UNDER  FREE  BANKING  LAW  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


Under  the  Free  Banking  Law  of  Connecticut,  passed  June,  1852,  it  appears  that 
three  new  banks  have  been  organized  : — 

The  Uncas  Bank  of  Norwich,  with  a capital  of  $100,000;  the  Bank  of  Hartford 
County,  with  a capital  of  $200,000 ; the  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  Loudon,  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000.  All  of  these  banks  have  a provision  for  a further  increase  of 
capital  at  some  future  period.  There  is  in  contemplation  a bank  at  Westport,  another 
in  New  Milford,  and  one  in  Litchfield  or  Winsted.  By  the  recent  bank  law  in  Connec- 
ticut, the  stocks  of  the  cities  of  Hartford,  New  London,  Norwich,  and  Boston,  as  well 
as  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  are  receivable  by  the  treasurer  as  collaterals 
for  bank  issues. 

The  Bank  of  Hartford  County  has  adopted  the  Atwater  patent  in  its  bills,  by  which 
the  denomination  is  ascertained  in  addition  to  the  usual  figures,  Ac.,  adopted  by  the 
engraver.  Mr.  Atwater’s  plan  is  to  manufacture  the  bank-note  paper  in  such  a way 
that  no  alteration  can  be  made  from  a low  to  a higher  denomination.  He  intrinluces 
borders  on  the  ends  of  the  notes,  in  addition  to  the  figures  which  indicate  its  value,  a 
single  border  for  a one-dollar  bill ; two  borders  for  two  dollars,  and  five  borders  for 
five  dollars.  These  are  inserted  on  the  left  hand  of  the  note.  For  the  ten-dollar  notes, 
a single  border  is  introduced  on  the  right  hand  ; two  borders  for  a twenty-dollar  bill. 
These  various  borders  change  the  positions  of  the  names  of  the  president  and  cashier, 
and  al>o  of  other  portions  of  the  bank  note,  so  that  the  general  appearance  of  each 
denomination  is  entirely  different  from  any  other. 

EXPIRATION  OF  BANK  CHARTER#  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  charters  of  the  following  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York  will  expire  on  the 
lBt  January  next,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  will  all  resume  business,  under  the  gen- 
eral  banking  law.  Those  marked  with  a star  have  already  given  notice  to  this  effect. 


Banks. 

Date  of 
Charter. 

Capital 

Auihoiized. 

Circulation 
Sept.  1H52. 

Loans. 
Sept  1852. 

Bank  of  Geneva* 

April.  1829 

$422,000 

$312,000 

$550,000 

Bank  of  Troy 

u u 

440,000 

174,000 

896,000 

Farmers*  Bank,  Troy 

Mechanics  A Farmers’,  Alb’y*. 

II  u 

278, 0*0 

181,000 

645.000 

It  It 

442,000 

194,000 

1,108,000 

Catskill  Bank*. 

It  II 

125,000 

113.000 

178  000 

Mohawk  Bank,  Schenectady*- 
Butchers  A DrovV  Bk.,  N.  Y*. 

M .( 

165,000 

72,000 

210,000 

“ 1880 

500,000 

282,000 

1,654,000 

Bank  of  America,  N.  Y* 

Feb.  1831 

2,001,200 

250,000 

4,900  000 

Bank  of  New  York* 

Jan.  “ 

1,000,000 

457,000 

2.870.000 

Union  Bank,  N.  Y* 

Febt 

1,000,000 

403,000 

2,872,000 

Total 

$6,373,200 

$2,488,000 

116,778,000 

THE  ENGLISH  EXCHEQUER. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer  frequently  receives  anonymous  communi- 
cations, accompanied  by  small  sums  of  money.  These  are  made  generally  by  parties 
who  have  defrauded  the  revenue,  and  tvhose  consciences  prompted  a remuneration  for 
the  loss,  or  else  by  simple-minded  people,  who  hope  thereby  to  lessen  the  burden  of 
the  public  debt.  Among  the  last  acknowledgements  of  this  nature,  is  the  following, 
in  October  last,  which  we  find  in  the  London  Times : — 

“ The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  begs  to  inform  1 X.  Z.’  that  the  half  of  a Bank 
of  England  note  for  £50,  no.  16,207,  has  been  received.  ‘A.  B.  S.*  is  informed  that 
£5  8s.  has  been  received.  The  halves  of  two  Bank  of  England  notes  for  £5  have 
been  received  from  ‘ I ate,  but  not  too  Late.’  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  also 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a Bank  of  England  note  for  £5,  and  £1  18s.,  on  account 
of  income  tax  not  applied  for,  from  ‘H.  D.  R.*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  a Bank  of  England  note  for  £5,  no.  83,061,  from  ‘ Z.*  The 
first  half  of  £17  has  teen  received  from  * M B.*” 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  TAX  FOR  1858. 

The  corrected  estimate  of  the  tax  levy  for  the  city  of  New  York,  as  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  proposes  for  the  year  1853,  for  the 
expenditures  of  the  city  government,  exclusive  of  44  police  ” and  “ lamps  and  gas,” 
$2,314,938,  an  increase  over  the  estimate  of  1852,  of  $ 1 5,656  50. 

The  amount  required  for  “ police”  is  1615,000,  which  is  an  excess  over  the  estimate 
of  1852,  of  $75,000.  The  amount  required  for  “lamps  and  gas”  is  $300,000,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $100,000  over  1852. 

The  whole  amount  for  city  and  couuty  purposes,  for  which  application  must  be 
made  to  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  levy,  is  $3,229,933,  and  the  whole  amount  of 
tax  levy  for  1853  for  city,  county,  and  State  is  $4,921,802  79,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$1,541,291  74  over  the  tax  levy  of  1852. 

The  sum  of  $794,706  88  is  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  tax  levy  of  1853,  for 
educational  purposes — $569,036  08  for  the  city  and  $225,670  80  for  the  State  at 
large.  These  amounts  are  required  by  laws  over  which  the  Common  Council  have  no 
control. 

In  the  above  amount  of  excels  of  the  tax  levy  for  1853  over  1852  is  included  tho 
sum  of  $742,157  91  for  deficiency  of  taxation  of  1852,  and  tho  amount  required  to 
meet  the  expenditures  for  “docks  and  slips”  and  “ Croton  water  pipes,”  which  wero 
not  included  in  the  tax  levy  of  1851  and  1852,  being  provided  for  by  tho  issue  of 
stock. 

Among  the  items  composing  the  excess  of  tax  levy  of  1852,  arc  the  following  : — 

Real  estate* $142,000 


Cleaning  streets $109,000 

Lamps  and  ga9 69,700 

Police 75,000 


Russ  pavement  . 
Docks  and  slips. 


115.000 

120.000 


FINANCES  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  1,  1852  : — 


EECB1PTS. 


expenses. 


Tax $513,711  25  j Bank  trustees.. 

Miscellaneous 85,376  60  Railroad 

j Slaves  executed 

Total 598  587  85  Other  items. , 

On  hand,  1851 823,741  05  | 

- TotaL 


$1,423,328  90 
On  hand  November,  1852 


$387,107  00 
22,290  00 
6,724  00 
260,094  00 


..  $665,215  00 

$743,657  74 


NEW  BANKS  CHARTERED  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Eight  banks  have  been  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  as  fol- 
lows : — 


The  People’s  Bank  of  Charleston $1,000,000 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Charleston 1,000,000 

The  Exchange  Bank  of  Columbia 600,000 

The  Bank  of  Sumpter 300,000 

The  Bank  of  Anderson. 200,000 

The  Bank  of  Newberry 200,000 

The  Bank  of  Winsboro’ 200,000 

The  Bank  of  Chester. 200,000 


• 103,450  of  this  amount  was  expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  on  Ward’s  island  for  a City 
Cemetery. 
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CAPITAL  AND  DIVIDENDS  OF  BANKS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Philadelphia  banks  made  in  November  1852,  the  following  semi-annual  divi- 
dends. The  list  includes  all  except  the  Banks  of  Pennsylvania  and  North  America, 
which  declare  in  January  and  July,  instead  of  May  and  November: — 


Banks. 

Capital. 

Par. 

Price. 

DIv. 

Amount. 

Philadelphia 

$1,160,000 

$100  00 

$148  00 

6 

$69,000 

Farmers  and  Mechanics’ 

1,260.000 

60  00 

73  00 

6 

62,600 

Girard 

1,260.000 

12  50 

18  76 

3 

87,600 

Commercial 

1,000,000 

60  00 

65  00 

6 

60,000 

Mechanics’ 

800, 000 

20  00 

82  26 

6 

48,000 

Western 

600,000 

60  00 

72  60 

8 

40,000 

Northern  Liberties 

850,000 

85  00 

60  00 

6 

17,500 

Manufacturers  <fc  Mechanics’.. 

800,000 

25  00 

80  00 

4 

12,000 

Southwark 

250.000 

60  00 

• 76  00 

6 

12,500 

Kensington 

250.000 

60  00 

69  00 

7 

17,600 

Bank  of  Commerce 

250,000 

50  00 

71  00 

5 

12,600 

Penn  Township 

225,000 

22  50 

83  00 

6 

11,250 

Tradesmen’s 

150,000 

60  00 

68  00 

4 

6,000 

Total 

$7,775,000 

. 

$396,250 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  actual  production  of  the  precious  metal  of  this  new  and  wonderful  gold  field 
has  thus  far  proved  fully  up  to  the  wildest  calculations  entered  into  last  spring.  The 
ascertained  yield  of  the  Melbourne  Mines  to  the  81st  July,  amounted  to  fifty- three 
tons  weight,  or  in  exact  Federal  value,  to  $25,812,800 ! And  at  the  Sydney  Mines  to 
$12,600,000.  A further  6um  of  $5,000,000  is  set  down  to  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
though  thence  taken,  for  the  most  part,  by  miners  from  the  Melbourne  District  The 
aggregate,  therefore,  stands  thus : — 


At  Melbourne tons  68  $26,312,800 

At  Sydney 26  12,500,000 

At  Adelaide 11  6,000,000 

Grand  total 90  $42,812,800 


DEBT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 


The  debt  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  $2,158,096,  payable  as  specified  in  the  following 
table.  The  yearly  interest  is  $128,000,  or  a little  more  than  an  average  of  eix  per 
cent  per  annum : — 


1852 

$29,000 

1862 

$90,000 

1873 

....  $40  000 

1863 

43,800 

1863 

4,000 

1874 

64,000 

1854 

6,200 

1864 

75,000 

1876 

70,000 

1855 

43,700 

1866 

95,500 

1877 

66,000 

1856 

88,400 

1866 

70,000 

1990 

. . . 25.000 

1857 

1868 

28,000 

83,200 

1867  

1868 

70,000 

100,000 

1895 

60,000 

1859  

1860  

1861 

34396  | 
22,200 
200  | 

1870  

1871  

1872  

. . 200300 

. . 467,000 

403,000 

TotaL. . . . . 

....  $2,168,096 

BANK  OF  GALENA. 

We  learn  from  the  Forth-  Western  Gazette , published  at  Galena,  (Illinois,)  that  Henry 
Corwith  and  Nathan  Corwith,  of  Galena,  have  associated  themselves  together  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a banking  company  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  banking 
law,  and  have  given  their  institution  the  name  of  M Bank  op  Galena,”  Capital  stock 
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five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each.  The  company  was 
formed  ou  the  11th  day  of  December,  1852,  and  is  to  continue  until  the  lOih  day  of 
December,  1877.  This  step  is  one  which  has  been  frequently  called  for  by  the  public. 
The  well  known  character  which  these  gentlemen  possess,  for  integrity,  responsibility, 
and  correct  business  qualities,  will  be  sure  guaranty,  even  if  there  were  no  other, 
that  the  bills  of  the  bank  will  be  as  good  as  specie. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


THE  RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PREPARED  EXPRESSLY  FOR  TOE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  BT  DAVID  M.  BALFOUR,  ESQ. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railway  now  in  operation  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
29,606  ; of  which  15,486  miles  are  situated  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  14,170 
are  in  the  Western,  and  which  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

In  the  United  States. . . .miles  13,580  ; In  France 1,831 

In  the  British  Provinces 173  j In  Belgium 532 

In  the  Island  of  Cuba 859  j In  Russia 422 

In  Panama 22  In  Sweden -76 

In  South  America 80  I Iu  Italy 170 

In  Great  Britain 6,976  I In  Spain 60 

In  Germany 5,340  1 In  India. . .. 80 

The  longest  railway  in  the  world  is  the  New  York  and  Erie,  which  is  467  miles  in 
length. 

The  total  number  of  railways  in  the  United  States,  in  operation  and  in  course  of 
construction,  is  872,  constructed  at  a cost  of  $400,718,907.  For  their  names,  locality, 
length,  and  cost,  we  refer  to  the  annexed  list : — 

MAINE. 

No.  of  No.  of 

miles  in  miles  In 
operation,  course  of 


Name. 

When  opened  throughout. 

including 

construe-  Cost. 

branches. 

lion. 

Androscoggin 

. . .September  15,  1852 . 

36 

. . 

$1,000,000 

Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  . 

. .December 

1, 1850.  • 

55 

. . 

1,G21,878 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence.. . . 

. .November 

30,  1852. 

149 

4,242,828 

Bangor  and  Piscataqua 

. .December 

10,  1836. 

12 

860,000 

Buck  field  Branch 

..  ♦ “ 

6,  1848. 

10 

. . 

370,000 

Calais  and  Baring 

. . “ 

20, 1852. 

6 

100,000 

Franklin 

«< 

25, 1851. 

9 

. . 

270,000 

Portland  and  Kennebec 

. .November 

1,  1852. 

69 

. . 

1,000,000 

Portland,  Saco,  Portsmouth. 

•< 

22,  1842. 

52 

. , 

1,301,888 

York  and  Cumberland 

19 

34 

449,425 

Ppnnhfwmt  *md  Kennebec 

56 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Ashuelot 

. .December 

31, 1850. 

24 

.. 

496,985 

Boston,  Concord  A Montreal.. 

76 

17 

1,567,078 

Cheshire 

...November  20,1849. 

54 

. . 

2,584,148 

Cochecbo 

. . .October 

15, 1849. 

. 18 

, , 

500,000 

Concord 

..  .November 

10,  1846. 

35 

. . 

1,886,788 

Concord  and  Claremont 

26 

24 

618,407 

Contocook  Valley 

. . . December 

5, 1850. 

14 

. . 

219,450 

Great  Falls. 

. . .October 

1, 1843. 

3 

, , 

60,000 

Great  Falls  and  Conway 

. .November 

30,  1849. 

13 

. , 

800,000 

Manchester  and  Lawrence  . . . 

. .December 

19, 1849. 

26 

, . 

717,548 

New  Hampshire  Central 

. . .October 

14,  1851. 

26 

. • 

600,000 
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No.  of  No.  of 
mile*  in  miles  in 
operation*  course  of 

Name.  When  opened  throughout.  Including  construe-  Cost. 


Northern  

Portsmouth  and  Concord  . . . 

Sullivan  

"Wilton 

Benington  Branch 

....November  9,1849. 

August  23,  1852. 

. . . . December  4,  1 850 . 

. . . .September  29,  1851 . 

VERMONT. 

branched 

82 

40 

25 

18 

lion. 

6 

$3,016,684 

1,400,000 

673.500 

600,000 

Connecticut  and  Possum  psic. 

61 

53 

1,500,000 

Rutland  and  Burlington  .... 

. . .November 

30,  1851. 

119 

3,430,599 

Rutland  and  Washington  . . . 

. . .October 

31,  1851. 

12 

250.000 

Vermont  and  Canada 

. . . December 

15, 1850. 

.38 

1,200,000 

V erruont  Central 

. . . November 

1, 1849. 

115 

5,735.596 

Vermont  Valley 

. . . December 

20,  1851. 

24 

1,000.000 

Western  Vermont 

. . .June 

25,  1852. 

53 

2,000,000 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Berkshire 

. . . December 

1, 1842. 

21 

600,000 

Boston  and  Lowell 

. . .June 

24, 1835. 

28 

1,945.647 

Boston  and  Maine 

...July 

24, 1843. 

83 

4.090,452 

Boston  and  Providence 

. . .June 

11,  1835. 

53 

8,469.599 

Boston  and  Worcester 

. . . 'uly 

8,  1835. 

68 

4,862,748 

Capo  Cod  Branch 

. . .January 

31, 1848. 

29 

633,677 

Charles  River  Branch 

. . .December 

15,  1852. 

12 

400,000 

Connecticut  River 

. . .November 

1, 1847 

52 

1,801.692 

Dorchester  and  Milton 

...May 

1,1847. 

3 

129,890 

Eastern 

..  .November 

9,  1840. 

75 

3,682,840 

Essex 

. . . March 

1, 1849. 

21 

602.136 

Fall  River 

. . .June 

9,  1845. 

42 

1,050.000 

Fitchburg 

. . .March 

5, 1845. 

69 

8,612.487 

Fitchburg  and  Worcester.. . . 

. . . February 

11,  1850. 

14 

305,410 

Grand  Junction 

7 

919,897 

Harvard  Branch 

. . . December 

31,  1849. 

1 

25,701 

Lexington  and  West  Cambric! 

ge.  September 

1, 1846. 

7 

240,368 

Lowell  and  Lawrence 

...July 

1, 1848. 

12 

343,467 

Nashua  and  Lowell 

. . .October 

8,  1838. 

15 

651,216 

New  Bedford  and  Tauuton. . 

...July 

2, 1840. 

21 

510,263 

New  bury  port 

. . .May 

23,  1850. 

16 

200,000 

Norfolk  County 

. . .April 

23,  1849. 

26 

1,213,452 

Old  Colony 

. . .November 

10,  1845. 

46 

2,293,535 

Peterboro’  and  Shirley  . ... 

. . . February 

6/1848. 

14 

264,115 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams. 

. . .October 

8,1846. 

18 

443,678 

Providence  and  Worcester.. . 

...  “ 

20,  1847. 

43 

1,820,065 

Salem  and  Lowell 

. . . August 

6, 1850. 

17 

843,221 

Saugus  Branch 

9 

175,000 

South  Reading  Branch 

. . .September 

1,  1850. 

8 

293,760 

South  Shore 

. . .January 

1, 1849. 

11 

427,689 

Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield  . . 

(I 

1,  1850. 

22 

448,700 

Stony  Brook 

. . .July 

1, 1848. 

13 

265,762 

Stoughton  Branch 

. . .April 

7,  1845. 

4 

93,438 

Taunton  Branch 

. . . August 

8,  1834. 

12 

307,136 

Troy  and  Greenfield 

SI 

86 

700,000 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts . 

. . .February 

20,  1849. 

77 

8,450.005 

Western 

. . .December 

21, 1841. 

156 

9,953,759 

West  Stockbridge 

. . .November  80,  1848. 

8 

41,516 

Worcester  and  Nashua 

. . . .December 

15,  1848. 

46 

1,309,564 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence  and  Stonington . . 

. ..  .November  10,  1837. 

50 

. . 

2,614,484 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Name. 


When  opened  throughout. 


Collinsville  Branch December  81,  1851. 

Danbury May  2d,  1852. 

Hartford,  Providence  A Fishkill.  .October  81,  1850. 

Housatonic. February  12,  1840. 

Hnu.«atonic  Branch Decern  her  31,  1850. 

Middletown  Branch November  80,  1851. 

Naugatuck October  31,  1849. 

New  Haven  and  Hartford November  80.  1841. 

New  Haven  and  New  London.. . .June  20,  1852. 

New  Haven  and  New  York December  81,  1S49. 

New  Haven  and  Northampton. . .November  30,  1850. 
New  London,  Willimantic,  and 

Palmer September  1,  1850. 

New  London  and  StoniDgton 

Norwich  and  Worcester February  29,  1840. 

NEW  TORE. 

Albany  and  Schenectady. September  24,  1831 

Albany  and  Susquehanna 

Buffalo  and  Black  Rock December  31,  183G 

Buffalo  and  Conhocton  Valley 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls October  31,  1837 

Buffalo  and  Rochester December  20,  1842 

Buffalo  and  State  Line February  23,  1852 

Canandaigua  and  Jefferson September  15,  1851 

Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Fulls 

Cayuga  and  Susquehanna November  15,  1844 

Chemung Ootobor  25,1318 

Genesee  Valley 

Hamburg  and  £rie 

Hornellsville  and  Attica January  28,  1852 

Hudson  and  Berkshire December  10,  1841 

Hudson  River .....October  1,  ^51 

Lake  Ontario,  Auburn  A Ithaca 

Lebanon  Springs 

LewUton November  10,  1840 

Long  1*1  And August  6,  1844 

Mohawk  Valley 

Newburg  Brunch ...December  31,  1848 

New  York  and  Erie July*  15,  1851 

New  York  and  Harlem January  19,  1852 

Northern,  (Albany) 

Northern,  (Ogdensburg) October  1,  1850 

Oswego  and  Syracuse December  31,  1835 

Pot? dam  and  Watertown 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga ^November  25,  1836 

Rochester  and  Buffalo December  31,  1852 

Rochester,  Lock  port,  and  Niagara 

Falls  July  1,  1852 

Rochester  and  Port  Genesee 

Rochester  and  Syracuse June  1,  1839 

Rome,  Watertown  A St.  Vincent.  August  19,  1851 

Sackett's  Harbor  and  EUisburg..  .December  31,  1852 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady November  30,  1832 

Saratoga  and  Washington  ......  October  24.  1845 

Schenectady  and  Troy December  20,  1842 

Skancafeles  and  Jordan November  24,  1846 

Sodus  Bay  and  Southern 

Syracuse  and  Bingamton 


No.  of  No.  of 


miles  la  miles  in 
operulion,  com>e  t f 
including  construe- 

Cost. 

branches. 

11 

tlon. 

$276,000 

22 

6t  >0.000 

61 

1.313.819 

110 

2,500.000 

11 

275,000 

10 

250.000 

62 

1,368.152 

62 

1,650.000 

65 

1,700,000 

76 

8,700  085 

45 

1,500,000 

06 

1,450,411 

. . 

10 

66 

. . 

2,598,514 

17 

153 

1,740,450 

8 

. , 

25,000 

45 

88 

1,400.000 

22 

. , 

440,219 

76 

. . 

2.268.976 

69 

, , 

2,000,000 

47 

92 

883,364 

35 

, , 

617.313 

17 

49 

490,000 

. . 

50 

60 

. . 

2,000  000 

32 

. , 

823.831 

144 

80 

1 0,845,805 

. . 

60 

10 

. . 

120.000 

95 

78 

2,339,939 

1*9 

600.000 

464 

. , 

23.5SO.OOO 

131 

. . 

4,873,319 

11 

21 

830.000 

118 

, , 

5,260.000 

35 

83 

688,678 

25 

. . 

723.565 

36 

•• 

1,000,000 

76 

*7 

1,875,000 

104 

. . 

4.861,362 

96 

. . 

2,0oo.oo0 

17 

. . 

600,000 

22 

. , 

462.131 

62 

. , 

1,S89,800 

20 

681,047 

5 

34 

28,361 

• * 

80 
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Name. 

When  opened  throughout. 

Syracuse  and  Utica 

3,  1839. 

Troy  and  Bennington 

16,^1862. 

Troy  and  Greenbush 

13,  1845. 

Troy  and  Rutland 

Utica  and  Binghamton. .... 



28,  1852. 

Utica  and  Schenectady. . . . 

1,  1836. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alleghany  Portage November  30,  1833. 

Beaver  Meadow October  31,  1837. 

Beaver  Meadow  and  Branches. . .December  20,  1837. 

Blairsville  Branch November  25,  1851. 

Carbomdale  and  Honesdale October  24,  1837. 

Chesnut  Hill  and  Doylestown 

Chester  Valley  

Columbia December  31,1846. 

Corning  and  Blossburg November  15,  1840. 

Cumberland  Valley,  (including 

York  and  Cumberland October  14,  1840. 

Danville  and  Pottsville December  16,  1832. 

Danville  and  Sliamokin 

Erie  and  Ashtabula November  SO,  1852. 

Franklin October  10,  1840. 

Germantown  Branch December  6,  1840. 

Harrisburg  and  Lancaster November  30,  1846. 

Hazelton  and  Lehigli December  6,  1840. 

Hempfield 

Holiday sburg  Branch . 

Iron December  31,  1852. 

Lackawanna  and  Western October  13,  1851. 

Lebanon  V alley : 

Lehigh  and  Susquehanna Decern ber  1,  1840. 

Little  Schuylkill November  2,  1831 . 

Little  Schuylkill  Susquehanna 

Lykens  Valley December  31,  1837. 

Mahonoy  and  Wisconisco November  30,  1850. 

Maunch  Chaunk  and  Branches. . .June  • 17,  1827. 

Mill  Creek October  31,  1832. 

Mine  Hill . December  26,  1836. 

Mount  Carbon November  24,  1830. 

Nesquehoning December  19,  1840. 

Norristown,  Doylestown  and  New 


Hope 

North  East January  1,  1S52. 

Pennsylvania. November  13,  1852. 

Philadelphia  City “ 21,1840. 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia. September  20,  1832. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading December  31,  1840. 

Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and 

Norristown November  30,1832. 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton October  31,  1833. 

Philadelphia  and  West  Chester.  .December  26,  1850. 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Bal- 
timore  July  19,1837. 

Pine  Grove November  16,  1832. 

Pittsburg  and  Erie 

Pittsburg  and  Steubenville 

Room  Rum October  31,  1836. 

Schuylkill ....  December  81,  1832. 


No.  of  No.  of 


miles  in  miles  in 
operaliun,  course  of 

including  construe- 

Coat. 

branches,  tlon. 

53 

$2,670,982 

85 

700,000 

6 

294,731 

55 

1,200,000 

60 



78 

8,971,160 

28 

700,000 

26 

150,000 

12 

100,000 

3 

60,000 

21 

600,000 

15 

300,000 

10 

13 

1,600,000 

38 

800,000 

40 

600,000 

77 

1,205,822 

44 

20 

800,000 

40 

1,200,000 

22 

600,000 

6 

200.000 

25 

1,000,000 

10 

80,000 

. . 

82 

T 

. . 

6 

25 

500,000 

58 

1,000,000 

. . 

56 

20 

1,250,000 

20 

326,600 

28 

86 

600,000 

16 

170,000 

17 

180,000 

25 

300,000 

9 

180,000 

12 

896,117 

7 

70,000 

5 

50,000 

28 

23 

600,000 

228 

7,978,090 

6 

300,000 

82 

4,204,969 

92 

16,649,515 

17 

550,000 

30 

500,000 

21 

600,000 

98 

6,421,229 

4 

141 

40,000 

, , 

35 

6 

. . 

40.000 

13 

. . 

260,000 
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No.  of  No.  of 
miles  in  miles  in 
operation,  course  of  • 

Name.  When  opened  throughout,  including  construe*  Cost. 


Schuylkill  Valley  & Branches.. 

Strasburg  

Sunbury  and  Erie  

. . November 
. .October 

branches. 

80,1832.  25 

31,1840.  7 

lion. 

85 

$300,000 

150,000 

Sunbury  and  Pottsville 

40 

Sunbury  and  Shamokin 

20 

Susquehanna  

62 

Trenton  Branch 

. .December 

24,  1840. 

6 

180,000 

Trevorton  and  Mahonoy 

. .November 

23,  1850. 

15 

. . 

1 GO, 000 

Valley 

20 

West  Chester 

. .October 

23, 1850. 

9 

250,000 

Williamsport  and  Elmira. 

25 

35 

700,000 

York  and  Wrightsville 

. .December 

19,  1840. 

13 

•• 

400,000 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Belvidere  and  Delaware 

34 

29 

700,000 

Burlington  and  Mount  Holly. . . 

. .December 

31,  1850. 

6 

. . 

75,000 

Camden  and  Absecotn 

CO 

Camden  and  Amboy 

...July 

6,  1831. 

90 

3,200,000 

Camden  and  Amboy  Branch  . . 

...November  30,  1840. 

26 

, , 

620,000 

Camden  and  Woodbury 

, . .October 

31,  1847. 

9 

, , 

100,000 

Morris  and  Essex 

, . . December 

26, 1851. 

44 

. , 

400,000 

New  Jersey 

. . .June 

20,  1836. 

31 

. , 

680.000 

New  Jersey  Central 

...July 

2, 1852. 

75 

. 

2,744,540 

Paterson 

. . .November  25,  1831. 

17 

600,000 

Ramapo 

. . .October 

24,  1850. 

16 

•• 

470,000 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware 

43 

New  Castle  and  French  town  . . 

. . .September  20,  1832. 

16 

600,000 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis  and  Elkridge 

...December  31,  184G. 

21 

400,000 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

. . .January 

1, 1863. 

421 

18,074,900 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna. . 

...November  80,1846. 

85 

•• 

3,370,282 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria  and  Orange* 

50 

48 

1,000,000 

Appomatox 

...December  31,1850. 

9 

200,000 

Blue  Ridge 

17 

Central 

105 

90 

1,000,000 

Chesterfield 

. . .July 

6,  1832. 

12 

. , 

150,000 

Clover  Hill 

. . . August 

15, 1852. 

11 

. , 

220,000 

Greenfield  and  Roanoke 

...December  20,1833. 

21 

, , 

284,438 

North- Western T 

100 

Petersburg  and  Weldon 

. . .October 

31,  1833. 

60 

946,721 

Richmond  and  Danville 

46 

ioi 

1,000,000 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  & 

Po- 

tomac. 

. . .December  26,  1840. 

76 

. . 

1,509,271 

Richmond  and  Petersburg  . . . 

.. . “ 

20,  1840. 

22 

. . 

875,405 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke 

80 

' 10 

1,454,171 

South  Side  Railway 

39 

83 

800,000 

Tuckahoe  and  James  River  . . 

. . .September  15,  1852. 

5 

. , 

100,000 

Winchester  and  Potomac  . . . . 

...November  24,  1836. 

32 

•• 

400,416 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Oaston  and  Raleigh 

. . . December  31,1 850 . 

87 

# # 

1,606,000 

North  Carolina T 

223 

Wilmington  and  Weldon 

...  .November  30, 1850. 

162 

2,600,000 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


9 

No.  of 

No.  of 

miles  in 

miles  in 

operation. 

course  of 

Name. 

When  opened  throughout. 

including 

construe* 

Cost 

branches. 

tion. 

Charlotte  and  South  Carolina. . 

..July  15,1852. 

112 

. . 

$983,415 

Greenville  and  Columbia 

103 

61 

2,000,000 

King’s  Mountain 

..October  31,1851. 

25 

. . 

500,000 

Lauren? 

s 

23 

160  000 

South  Carolina. 

..October  2,1833. 

241 

6,943J>78 

Spartanburg  and  Union 

66 

Wilmington  and  Winchester. . . 

76 

86 

1,500,000 

GEORGIA. 

Atalanta  and  West  Point 

30 

57 

500,000 

Athens  Branch 

..December  31,1840. 

39 

t m 

800,000 

Brunswick  and  Florida , 

130 

Burke 

15 

88 

800,000 

Central 

..November  30,1843. 

190 

. . 

4,000,000 

Eatonton 

22 

Georgia. 

..October  13,1843. 

175 

3,100,000 

Macon  and  Western 

. .December  26,  1844. 

103 

1,279,000 

Milledaeville. - 

. .November  24,  1851 . 

18 

. , 

350,000 

Muscogee 

25 

46 

500,000 

Rome 

.October  23,1850. 

18 

t # 

200,000 

South  Western 

.December  20,1851. 

61 

# # 

1,000,000 

Western  and  Atlantic 

.November  19,  1850. 

140 

3,000,000 

Wilkes 

18 

FLORIDA. 

St  Joseph’s 

.December  31,1847. 

28 

130,000 

Tallahassee  and  St  Mark’s 

.November  30,  1846. 

26 

•• 

120,000 

ALABAMA. 

Alabama  and  Mississippi 

90 

Alabama  and  Tennessee 

200 

Girard  and  Mobile 

220 

Memphis  and  Charleston 

185 

Montgomery  and  West  Point... 

.December  31,1851. 

89 

1,286,208 

Tennessee  and  Selma 

250 

Tuscumbia  and  Decatur 

.November  80,  1832. 

46 

660,000 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi,  Natchez  <fc  Malcolm. 

80 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

83 

461 

700,000 

Raym*  nd 

.December  31,1851. 

7 

, . 

120,000 

Vickoburg,  Jackson  tfc  Brandon  . 

.November  30,  1846. 

60 

960,000 

LOUISIANA, 

Carrol  ton 

.December  31,1851. 

6 

60,000 

Clinton  and  Port  Hudson 

.November  30,  1850. 

24 

200,000 

Lake  Poychartrain 

.April  16,1831. 

6 

, , 

60,000 

Mexican  Gulf 

.October  31,  1850. 

27 

175,000 

St.  Francis ville  and  Woodville. . 

.April  15,1831. 

28 

468,000 

West  Feliciana 

.December  26,  1848. 

26 

* . 

168,000 

TEXAS. 

Harrisburg  and  Brazos 

72 

TENNESSEE. 

Alabama  and  Tennessee 

55 

112 

1,200,000 

Atulautii  and  Lagrange 

.December  31,  1852. 

40 

. . . 

800,000 
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Name.  When  opened  throughout. 

Chatanooga  and  Nashville 

Cleveland  and  Chatanooga 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 

East  Tennessee  and  Virginia 

Memphis  and  Lagrange 

Nashville  and  Mississippi 

Raeburn  Gap 

Winchester  and  llunterville 


KENTUCKY. 


Chatanooga  and  Louisville 

Covington  and  Lexington. 

Lexington  and  Frankfort December  81,  1840. 

Louisville  and  Danville 

Louisville  and  Frankfort November  30,  1851. 

Louisville  and  Jeffersonville 

Maysville  and  Big  Sandy 

Maysville  and  Danville 


OHIO. 

Belfontaine  and  Indiana. 

Central 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  <fc  Dayton.,  .September  80,  1851 . 

Cincinnati  and  Hillsboro’ .October  15,  1852. 

Cincinnati  and  Marietta 

Cincinnati,  Wilmington  and  Zanes- 
ville  

Cincinnati,  Columbus  Cleveland. April  1,1851. 

Cleveland  and  Erie November  10,  1852. 

Cleveland  and  Mahoning 

Cleveland,  Norwalk  <k  Toledo  . . .December  81,  1852. 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 

Columbus  and  Newark. October  81,  1852. 

Columbus  and  Piqua 

Columbus  and  Springfield December  80,  1852. 

Columbus  and  Xenia February  28,  1850. 

Dayton  and  Michigan 

Dayton  and  Richmond November  80,  1852. 

Dayton  and  Springfield December  26,  1851. 

Dayton  and  Xenia 

Findlay November  24,1851.* 

Greenfield  and  Miami October  20,  1852. 

Hamilton,  Eaton  <fc  Richmond  . . .December  15,  1852. 

Ironton November  16,  1852. 

Junction 

Little  Miami October  15,  1847. 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie December  10,  1847. 

Newark  and  Mansfield November  11,  1851. 

Newark  and  Zanesville October  9,  1852. 

Ohio  and  Indiana 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

Sandusky  and  Mansfield September  17,  1851. 

Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley 

Springfield  and  Mansfield 

Springfield,  Mount  Vernon,  and 

Pittsburg 

Springfield  and  Xenia November  19,  1852. 

Steubenville  and  Indian* 

Western 

VOL.  XXV11I. — NO.  I.  8 


No.  of  No.  of 
miles  in  miles  in 
■n,  course  of 
including  construe- 

Cost. 

branches. 

53 

lion. 

109 

1,000,000 

, . 

30 

81 

29 

1,800,000 

60 

159 

1,000,000 

. . 

60  r- 

, . 

150 

, , 

170 

•• 

60 

ISO 

. , 

90 

28 

, , 

551,226 

. . 

66 

65 

•• 

1,200,000 

90 

•• 

110 

85 

91 

700,000 

28 

109 

560,000 

60 

. . 

2,145,695 

37 

. . 

740,000 

33 

112 

851,482 

.. 

125 

135 

, . 

8,025,888 

71 

. . 

1,600,000 

, , 

100 

87 

. . 

1,800.000 

88 

82 

1,800,000 

86 

. . 

720,000 

. , 

78 

65 

, . 

1,300,000 

54 

, , 

1,194,074 

5 

. . 

100,000 

50 

. , 

1,000,000 

600,000 

24 

, , 

, , 

15 

16 

, . 

200,000 

37 

. , 

740,000 

44 

. , 

713,108 

20 

. . 

400,000 

12 

54 

240,000 

84 

, , 

1,608,402 

184 

, . 

1,754,260 

60 

\ • 

1,200,000 

80 

600,000 

. , 

132 

132 

58 

2,700,000 

66 

. . 

1,600,000 

12 

88 

240,000 

•• 

72 

.. 

115 

20 

, . 

400,000 

, , 

149 

. . 

87 
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MICHIGAN. 


Name.  When  opened  throughout. 

Central December  81, 1851. 

Detroit  and  Pontiac November  SO,  1840. 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo October  31, 1840. 

Southern September  30, 1851 . 

INDIANA. 

Central 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute 

Fort  Wayne  and  Munsie 

Indianapolis  and  Belfontain  . „ 

Indianapolis  and  Lafayette November  80, 1852. 

Indianapolis  and  Lawrenceburg 

Indianapolis  and  Madison. December  31,  1S48. 

Indianapolis  and  Peru 

Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute.. . .February  16,  1852. 
Jeffersonville  and  Columbus  . . . .October  9,  1852. 

Junction 

Martinsville  and  Franklin December  24,  1852. 

New  Albany  and  Salem ' 

Northern November  26,1851. 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Richmond  and  Logansport 

Shelby  ville  and  Odiuburg October  24,  1850. 

Shelby ville  and  Knightstown. . . .December  20,  1851 . 

Shelbyville  and  Rushville November  19,  1851. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton  and  Jacksonville 

Alton  and  New  Albany 

Alton  and  Springfield September  9,  1852. 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute 

Aurora  Branch 

Belleville  and  Illinoistown. 

Central 

Galena  and  Chicago  Union 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin 

Northern  Cross — Eastern  Exten- 
sion  ( 

Northern  Cross^- Western  Exten- 
sion   

O’Fallon  and  Coal  Bluff *. . . .December  81, 1840. 

Peoria  and  Ocquaka 

Peoria  and  Warsaw 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago 

St  Charles  Branch November  26,  1850. 

Sangamon  and  Morgan October  20,  1851 . 

Springfield  and  Bloomington 

MISSOURI. 

Hannibal  and  St  Joseph 

Pacific 


Dubuque  and  Keokuck 


Jamesville  and  Fond  du  Lac  . 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi. . . 
Rock  River  and  Valley  Union 


IOWA. 


WISCONSIN. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

miles  In 

miles  in 

operation,  course  of 
including  construe- 

branches. 

tlon. 

228 

, . 

25 

, , 

33 

, , 

188 

72 

27 

84 

. , 

60 

55 

28 

62 

, , 

63 

28 

86 

, . 

30 

43 

72 

, , 

66 

, , 

, , 

88 

25 

, , 

83 

202 

68 

, . 

. . 

336 

, , 

96 

16 

, , 

27 

, , 

20 

65 

. , 

175 

78 

, . 

. . 

192 

20 

36 

. , 

14 

, , 

699 

87 

188 

..  - 

65 

80 

15 

21 

7 

90 

, , 

120 

84 

26 

8 

. , 

66 

60 

210 

39 


180 


20  150 

86 


\ 
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Cost 

8,553,547 

800,000 

850,000 

2,378.082 


640,000 


1,269,562 

1,000,000 

1,200,000 

2,000,000 

600,000 

1.500.000 

1.800.000 


600,000 

1.700.000 

1.200.000 


820,000 

640.000 

400.000 


1,600,000 


400,000 


2,000,000 


300.000 

140.000 


1,700,000 

160,000 

1,000,000 


400,000 
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States. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. . 
Rhode  Island  . . 
Connecticut .. . . 
New  York  . . . . , 
New  Jersey  . . . , 
Pennsylvania.. . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. .... 
Louisiana...  .. 

Texas  

Tennessee 

Kentucky.. ... 

Ohio 

Michigan. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Iowa. 

Wisconsin 

Total.. . . 


RECAPITULATION. 


No.  of 

railways.  No.  of 

No.  of 
miles  in 

including  miles  in 

course  of  Cost. 

branches,  opera’n.  construct. 

11 

417 

90 

110,706,009 

15 

480 

41 

14,789,528 

8 

422 

59 

16,116,196 

68,870,979 

89 

1,208 

86 

1 

50 

, . 

2,614,484 

19,080,981 

14 

647 

10 

47 

2,129 

348 

925 

82,874,529 

11 

89 

9,889,540 

59 

1,879 

669 

55,492,242 

600,000 

2 

16 

48 

8 

627 

• . , 

21,855,182 

16 

568 

449 

10,540,421 

8 

249 

228 

4,106,000 

7 

565 

236 

11,087,098 

14 

804 

811 

15,029,000 

250,000 

2 

54 

... 

7 

185 

945 

1,936,208 

1,770,000 

4 

100 

491 

6 

117 

... 

1,181,000 

1 

... 

72 

10 

279 

869 

5,800,000 

8 

93 

586 

1,761,226 

87 

1,465 

1,812 

27,782,804 

4 

474 

11,681,629 

19 

690 

987 

13,969,662 

18 

355 

1,770 

7,800,000 

2 

. . . 

249 

1 

... 

180 

8 

20 

236 

400,000 

872 

18,586 

10,828 

$400,718,907 

CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON,  AND  DAYTON  RAILROAD, 

The  following  statement  of  the  monthly  earnings  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and 
Dayton  Railroad,  for  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  has  been  obtained  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  company.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  business  of  this  road  so 
far  is  local ; and  that  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  year. 

The  earnings  of  October,  1852,  were  over  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  travel  du- 
ring the  past  two  weeks,  however,  has  somewhat  fallen  off,  owing,  doubtless,  in  a great 
measure  to  unpleasant  weather.  The  earnings  of  the  month  will  probably  not  vary 
much  from  the  last 


EARNING S OF  CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON,  AND  DAYTON  RAILROAD  COMPANY  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  1862. 


October,  1851. . . . 

No.  of 
passengers. 

Passenger 

earnings. 

Freight 

earnings. 

Total. 

18,716 

816,306 

$632 

$16,888 

November 

11,882 

608 

12,441 

December 

11,445 

4,888 

16,384 

January,  1852  

8,786 

6,008 

4,877 

14,746 

February 

9,893 

14,270 

March. 

13,657 

5,509 

19,067 

April 

May 

14,814 

6,166 

7,814 

20,481 

15,886 

22,781 

June 

16,816 

7,781 

24,096 

July 

17,768 

8,582 

26,301 

August 

16,468 

9,552 

25,011 

September 

16,943 

12,194 

29,188 

Total 

$107,960 

$78,467 

$241,427 
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CANAL  COMMERCE  AT  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Rochester  American  gives  the  annexed  statement  of  property  left  and  first 
cleared  from  Rochester  on  the  Erie  and  Genesee  Valley  Canals,  during  the  season  of 
1862,  showing  the  quantity  and  estimate  of  value  of  each  article: — 


Ashes bbis. 

Pork 

Beef 

Flour 

Com  meal 

Lumber T.feet 

Shingles M. 

Timber cubic  feet 

Wood cords 

Staves lbs. 

Bacon 

Cheese  

Butter 

Lard,  tallow,  Ac 

Wool . 

Hides 

Bran  and  ship- stuffs 

Dried  fruit 

Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

Hemp 

Clover  and  grass  seed.. . . 

Flaxseed 

Hops 

Leather 

Oil  meal  and  cake. 

Furniture 

Lead 

Pig-iron 

Bloom  and  bar  iron. 

Castings  and  ironware. . . 

Fur  and  peltry 

Domestic  cotton 

Domestic  salt 

Foreign  salt 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Coffee 

Nails  and  spikes 

Iron. and  steel 

Railroad  iron 

Crockery,  Ac 

All  other  merchandise. . . 

Stone  and  lime 

Gypsum 

Mineral  coal 

Sundries 

Wheat bush. 

Rye 

Coro 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas  and  beans 

Potatoes  . . . . 

Domestic  spirits. . . .galls. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

38 

$836 

1,743 

$38,346 

1,418 

25,434 

466 

8,888 

908 

9,008 

2,272 

22,720 

15,286 

64,961 

688,680 

2,289,300 

1,066 

2,180 

10 

20 

19,170,838 

191,708 

6,876,402 

68,766 

6,066 

15,165 

516 

1,290 

332.097 

89,852 

2,226 

267 

14,874 

52,052 

40 

140 

3,356,829 

41,777 

8,237,696 

41,188 

54,624 

4,716 

82,403 

2,916 

139,330 

9,788 

98,040 

6,868 

80,176 

6,788 

87,774 

14,044 

95,944 

9,594 

16,740 

1,674 

252,247 

93,331 

492,194 

182,112 

69,896 

2,995 

35,308 

1,768 

311,348 

2,491 

16,081,688 

120,654 

12,814 

641 

73,993 

8,700 

264,618 

86,647 

74,469 

10,426 

80,000 

1,800 

84,939 

5,946 

95,659 

6,696 

202,200 

4,044 

153,049 

3,061 

20,909 

4,182 

37,186 

7,487 

36,866 

7,878 

263,221 

2,632 

334,359 

23,405 

358,638 

25,106 

68,644 

2,346 

1,716,876 

25,746 

2,368,392 

35,526 

658,481 

26,339 

400 

16 

843,190 

33,728 

1,964,875 

78,595 

7,866 

8,938 

'6,581 

2,791 

2,190 

219 

4,083,776 

16,185 

864,926 

3,460 

17,516 

88 

2,150 

11 

4,693,991 

828,579 

2,875 

201 

2,099,686 

83,987 



428, $98 

42,890 

810 

81 

1,146,429 

67,321 

9.250 

468 

2,288,678 

137,021 

890,720 

23,448 

7,309,857 

292,394 

1,184,940 

47,898 

681,020 

68,102 

89,148 

3,915 

12,157,651 

1,823,648 

6,095,638 

914,346 

6,406,661 

12,818 

1,668,126 

3,336 

1,189,745 

2,279 

89,532 

79 

26,171,990 

78,518 

2,907,718 

8,728 

3,002,189 

90,066 

8,945,087 

118,853 

1,428,301 

1,852,008 

86,028 

80,866 

3,595 

2,018 

284 

159 

70,967 

89,741 

64,742 

86,257 

12,668 

7,094 

80,050 

16,828 

22,836 

8,678 

18,675 

5,897 

3,968 

3,988 

6,576 

5,176 

8,760 

1,278 

21,211 

7,212 

205,881 

41,176 

*6,286,884 

836,982 

67,896 

$4,804,788 
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RAILROAD  FREIGHTS  BETWEEN  ALBANY  AND  BUFFALO. 


The  central  line  of  railroads  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  have  adopted  the  follow- 
ing schedule  of  rates  of  transportation  of  property  between  Albany  and  the  several 
cities  on  the  route  : — 


Flour  per  barrel 

Fresh  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  venisom. 

Cattle  and  hogs,  per  car,  large 

44  44  small. 

Sheep  per  car,  large 

44  small. 


Buffalo. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

Utica. 

$0  65 

$0  50 

$0  33 

|0  25 

70 

54 

33 

24 

70  00 

64v00 

82  00 

24  00 

60  00 

40  00 

27  00 

20  00 

60  00 

46  00 

27  00 

20  00 

50  00 

88  00 

23  00 

18  00 
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THE  FIRST  MINING  OPERATION  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

HUMBKR  II. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine ; — 

My  article , published  in  the  December  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , con- 
tained the  leading  historical  facts  connected  with  the  Southampton  and  Easthampton 
Lead  Mines,  and  referred  to  the  Spathic  Iron,  or  silver  steel  mine,  at  Roxburv,  Litch- 
field County,  Connecticut,  and  aleo  to  a lead  mine  now  worked  by  Dr.  Frankfort,  at 
Middleton,  (instead  of  Norwich,)  Connecticut,  stating  that  it  was  early  worked  by 
Sampson  Simeon,  Col.  James,  and  others.  These  particulars  I propose  to  make  the 
basis  of  farther  remarks  at  some  future  period. 

I now  propose  to  give  you  a short  statement,  embodying  all  the  geographical,  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  facts,  relating  to  the  Hampton  mines,  with  an  analysis  of 
thirteen  specimens  of  ore  and  rock  taken  from  various  places  in  the  old  shaft,  which 
we  have  recently  emptied  of  water. 

The  South  and  East  Hampton  mines  are  located  in  Hampshire  County,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  155  miles  from  New  York  by  railroad,  eight  miles  south  west  of 
Northampton  village,  and  about  three  miles  north  of  the  proposed  depot  on  the  canal, 
or  air  line  railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  proprietors  of  the  mines  have 

Purchased  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Manhan  River,  along  the  course  of  the  vein. 

here  arc  about  520  acres,  consisting  of  farming  and  wood  land ; upon  these  it  is  es- 
timated there  are  more  than  20,000  cords  of  wood,  and  an  abundance  of  timber  for 
building  purposes.  The  vein,  where  it  crosses  the  Manhan  River,  has  thrown  up  a 
dyke  to  the  hight  of  twenty  feet,  forming  a portion  of  a substantial  dam.  From  this 
point  the  proprietors  propose  to  conduct  a portion  of  the  water  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  1,240  feet  adit,  aud  use  it  by  means  of  an  overshot 
or  breast  wheel,  having  obtained  a fall  of  35  feet  To  this  wheel  they  propose  to  at- 
tach flat  rods,  extending  along  and  through  the  adit  to  the  eDgioe  shaft,  sunk  on  the 
course  of  the  vein,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  ore  and  delivering  it  at  the  ore-house 
at  the  mouth  of  the  adit,  iu  which  the  stamps,  separator,  and  elevators  are  erected. 
Near  this  they  propose  to  erect  smelting  and  cupelling  furnaces,  thereby  saving 
the  expense  and  time  in  erecting  the  engine,  the  cost  of  fuel,  repairs,  and  engineers  to 
run  it. 

The  first  geological  survey  of  this  mine  was  made  by  Colonel  James,  Royal  Engin- 
eer, and  Solomon  Simpson,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  Hon.  Sampson  Simpson,  of  42  War- 
ren-street, in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  were  gentlemen  whose  scientific  attain- 
ments are  unsurpassed  at  the  present  day,  as  their  papers  give  abundant  testimony. 
This  survey  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1765.  Although  I do  not  find  their  report  it- 
self, yet  I find  abundant  proof  that  they  were  highly  gratified  with  their  prospects 
and  the  geological  evidences  there  discovered  by  them. 

The  next  examination,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  was  made  by  Professors  Mead  and 
Eaton.  The  latter  gentleman  has  left  a record  of  the  curious  geological  changes 
passed  through  by  the  minere  during  the  thirteen  years  they  were  engaged  in  driving 
the  adit  level,  with  a description  of  the  various  rocks,  stratification,  etc. 

In  the  year  1810,  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  made  an  examination  of  these  mines 
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and  gave  an  elaborate  report,  replete  with  interest  to  the  student  of  geology  and  to 
the  miner,  which  was  subsequently  published  in  “ The  Geological  Transactions,"  edited 
by  “ Archibald  Bruce.” 

These  mines  have  also  been  examined  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  professors  of  ge- 
ology and  gentlemen  of  science.  Among  the  most  prominent  and  distinguished  are 
P^fessors  Dana,  Hitchcock,  Mead,  Shephard,  and  Clark.  They  all  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion that  this  property  furnishes  evidences  of  mineral  wealth  of  no  ordinary  character. 
During  the  present  season,  Professors  Hitchcock  and  Clark  have  made  a survey  and 
report,  in  which  they  confirm  all  that  had  been  previously  written  by  themselves  and 
their  predecessors.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  examination  of  a day  or  two, 
by  gentlemen  however  competent,  would  disclose  to  them  the  undeveloped  resources 
of  this  great  store-house  of  nature,  where  the  embelishments  of  “The  Creative  Pow- 
er ” have  been  deposited  for  the  benefit  and  gratification  of  man. 

In  the  notices  and  reports  of  my  predecessors  they  have  described  the  vein  as  being 
seven  or  eight  feet  wide.  In  this  they  were  evidently  mistaken,  as  recent  develop- 
ments clearly  indicate  the  vein  to  be  sixty-six  feet  wide  at  Southampton,  and  caused 
undoubtedly  by  all  the  veins  uniting  and  forming  a cross  section.  In  Easthampton  it 
is  about  forty-live  feet  wide,  in  conseqaence  of  five  veins  uniting  at  that  point.  Much  of 
this  vein  is  made  up  of  vein  stone.  In  the  recent  workings  about  ten  feet  of  what 
was  formerly  considered  granite  was  removed  and  found  to  be  smoky  and  radiated 
quartz,  with  large  quantities  of  galena  intermixed.  Much  of  the  gangue  resembles 
honey  comb,  and  is  composed  exclusively  of  quartz  crystals.  On  the  outside  of  this 
there  is  a beautiful  snun-like  gossin  of  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  thejnatrix,  but  on  working  through  this,  lead  was  again  found.  From  this 
point  we  measured  east  across  the  vein  sixty -six  feet,  most  of  which  is  vein-stone.  In 
our  examinations  we  find  the  following  minerals : — 

Sulphate  of  barytes  in  veins  of  galena ; agate,  on  which  are  quartz  crystals  ; rhomb- 
spar,  in  veins  of  galena  traversing  granite,  fluate  of  lime,  in  sulphate  of  barytes  and 
granite,  associated  with  galena,  quartz,  Ac. 

Large  quantities  of  radiated  quartz  often  constitute  the  gangue  of  the  lode,  or  ma- 
trix. 

Cavities  formed  of  quartz  crystals  exist  in  the  matrix  or  gangue  of  the  lode.  These 
are  extremely  beautiful,  surpassing  anything  heretofore  discovered  in  America. 

Adularia,  in  the  same  granite  which  contains  galena,  white,  with  a slight  tinge  of 
yellow,  green,  or  blue. 

Talc,  with  sulphate  of  barytes,  green,  compact  and  soft  steatile. 

Pyritous,  carbonate,  and  malichite  of  copper,  in  small  quantities,  discriminated  or  in 
lodes  in  the  veins. 

Sulphurate  of  lead,  portions  of  which  are  highly  argentiferous,  with  quartz  crystal- 
ized,  containing  little  silver,  and  traversing  primitive  rocks  66  feet  wide  at  Southampton, 
and  extending  several  miles,  opening  and  contracting  at  various  points,  but  they  offer 
no  inducement  to  practical  miners,  except  in  the  towns  of  South,  North,  and  East 
Hampton.  This  vein  is  made  up  of  quartz,  with  ore  disseminated  through  it,  and 
forming  regular  lodes  or  veins  of  metaL  We  also  found  sulphate  of  lead,  and  olybdiate 
of  lead 

Carbonated  muriate  of  lead,  in  groups  of  green  crystals  on  galena ; also 

Phosphate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  both  massive  and  finely  crystalized. 

The  ore  of  this  mine  is  all  more  or  less  argentiferous.  On  analysis  it  produced  to 
the  ton  of  ore,  as  follows : — 

Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz. 

3}  8 12  16  28  85  84  96  184  208  560 

silver.  In  addition,  the  gangue  on  which  there  was  no  lead  perceptible  to  the  eye 
produced  86  oz.  of  silver  per  ton.  Other  specimens  produced  only  a small  trace  of 
silver,  if  any ; and  I am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  the  ore  on  a 
large  scale  before  it  can  be  ascertained  what  the  yield  will  be.  The  yield  of  lead  is 
very  uniform,  varying  from  67  to  77  percent  from  pure  ore. 

This  is,  according  to  Prof.  Silliman,  the  best  locality  of  argentine  in  the  United  States. 
Foetid  Quartz  is  found  in  small  masses  in  it,  and  upon  it. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  these  mines  must 
continue  to  be  a place  of  resort  to  the  student,  and  one  in  which  the  man  of  science 
will  feel  a deep  interest,  increasing  as  knowledge  becomes  diffused,  and  the  power  of 
science  shall  be  opened  up  to  the  masses,  especially  when  our  sons  and  our  grandsons 
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and  our  posterity  shall  become  learned  in  the  sciences  of  geology,  mineralogy,  metalurgy 
and  chemistry,  when  the  education  of  our  son9  shall  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  State 
and  general  government,  when  every  town,  county,  and  State  shall  have  their  poly- 
technic schools,  where  all  the  branches  of  useful  knowledge  pertaining  to  mining  shall 
be  taught,  when  men  with  clear  heads  and  strong  hands  snail  lecture  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  give  ocular  demonstration  of  what  they  seek  to  inculcate,  when  pro- 
gressive intelligence  shall  enable  the  chemist,  in  times  of  drought  and  famine,  to  go 
forth  with  his  chemical  apparatus,  and  extract  from  the  earth  the  chemical  principles 
to  sustain  animal  life.  Even  then  the  beautiful  productions  of  nature  at  the  Southampton 
mines  will  offer  an  inducement  for  further  research  into  this  great  undeveloped  store- 
house of  nature,  and  afford  ample  groufids  for  reflection,  such  as  animated  the  poet 
Cowper,  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : — 

“ Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Oi  never  failing  skill, 

He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs, 

And  works  his  gracious  will.” 

You  may  charge  me  with  making  overdrafts  upon  fancy,  but  we  are  admonished  to 
hope,  and  believe  in  many  things  that  would  have  been  deemed  a heresy  in  our 
ancestors.. 

Since  my  last  notice  of  these  mines,  they  have  been  purchased  by  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  of  acknowledged  business  capacity.  Large  appropriations  of  money  have 
been  made  to  prosecute  the  work  in  them.  The  mine  is  managed  by  an  experienced 
and  energetic  Captain,  Samuel  Pinch,  formerly  of  the  Cornish  mines.  He  is  instructed 
by  the  proprietors  to  work  the  mines  with  efficient  men,  and  as  great  a force  as  can 
be  judiciously  employed  until  Spring.  Three  shifts  every  twenty-four  hours,  work- 
ing night  and  day.  I remain,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  * 

CHARLES  STEARNS,  Prof,  of  Otology,  be. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS. 

NUXBKR  V. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  GLA8S  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ETC. 

The  last  number  of  our  series  of  articles  upon  this  highly  interesting  subject — in- 
teresting both  as  concerns  the  various  features  of  the  manufacture,  and  as  indicative  of 
the  progress  of  the  art  in  the  successive  ages  pf  the  world’s  history — closed  the  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass.  Our  sketch  has  covered  the 
ground  so  far  a9  time  would  allow,  from  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  Egypt,  through 
its  trasnfer  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  from  thence  in  its  order  to  Rome,  Venice,  France, 
and  finally  into  England. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  this  progress , like  that  of  many  others,  is  almost  identi- 
cal, for  a time  at  least,  with  the  gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and  especially  with  this, 
as  connected  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  sway. 

We  now  reach  the  period  of  its  introduction  into  the  western  continent,  and  propose 
giviog  an  outline  of  its  gradual  extension,  and  characteristics  in  our  own  land. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  we  think  about  the  year 
1790,  that  the  late  Robert  Hewes,  a well-known  citizen  of  Boston,  made,  probably, 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  a glass  manufactory  on  this  continent.  This  manufactory 
was  modeled  upon  the  German  system.  Mr.  Hewes  carried  his  works  to  the  fuel, 
and  erected  his  factory  in  the  then  forest  of  New  Hampshire.  The  writer  well  remem- 
bers when  a boy  hearing  Mr.  Hewes  relate,  that  when  building  bis  glass  works,  the 
tracks  of  bears  were  frequently  seen  in  the  morning,  in  and  around  his  works. 

From  the  best  information  in  our  possession,  we  think  that  to  Mr.  Robert  Hewes 
must  be  conceded  the  first  attempt  to  establish  glass  making  in  the  United  States,  or 
in  the  western  world.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Hewes,  was  doubtless  to  supply  the  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  article  made  of  glass,  and  called  for  by  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  people,  viz : window  glass.  It  ended  however  in  disappointment  to  the  projector 
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probably  from  the  frequent  error  of  carrying  such  works  into  the  interior,  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  fuel,  or  from  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

This  attempt  was  followed  about  the  year  1800,  by  Messrs.  Whalley,  Huunewell, 
and  their  associates,  and  by  the  workmen  Plumback  and  Cooper,  who  erected  a large 
factory  in  Essex-st,  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Crown  Window  Glass.  This 
was  without  success,  until  a German,  of  the  name  of  Lint,  arrived  in  the  year  1808, 
and  from  this  period  there  was  great  success  in  the  manufacture,  for  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  window  glass,  paid  the  proprietors  a bounty 
on  every  table  of  glass  made  by  them.  This  was  done  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
bounty  paid  by  England  on  the  exportation  of  glass  from  that  kingdom.  The  State 
bounty  had  the  effect  to  encourage  the  proprietors  and  sustain  their  efforts,  so  that  by 
perseverance  many  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  a well  earned  reputation  supported 
for  the  strength  and  clearness  of  their  glass — a glass  superior  to  the  imported,  and 
well  known  throughout  the  United  States  as  “Boston  Window  Glass.”  This  reputa- 
tion they  steadily  sustained,  until  they  made  glass  in  their  new  works  at  South  Boston, 
in  the  year  1822. 

From  the  founding  of  this  establishment  may  be  dated  the  founding  of  all  the 
Crowu  and  Cylinder,  Window  and  Flint  Glass  Works  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Indeed, 
this  may  be  considered  the  fruitful  parent  tree,  of  the  many  branches  now  so  widely 
spread  abroad. 

The  wonderful  mystery  attached  to  the  art  of  glass  making,  seems  to  have  followed 
its  introduction  into  this  country.  ' The  glass  blower  was  considered  a magician,  and 
myriads  visited  the  newly  erected  works,  and  coming  away  with  a somewhat  improved 
idea  of  an  unmentionable  place  and  its  occupants ; and  the  man  who  could  compound 
the  materials  to  make  glass,  was  looked  upon  as  an  alchemist  who  could  transmute 
base  metal  into  pure  gold. 

The  fame  of  the  works  spread  into  a neighboring  State,  and  in  1810  or  1811,  a 
company  was  formed  in  Utica,  to  establish  glass  works  in  that  place,  and  quite  a num- 
ber of  workmen  in  the  Essex-st  Works  were  induced  to  leave  their  employ  and  break 
their  indentures  from  the  offer  of  increased  wages — while,  however,  on  their  way  and 
just  before  they  reached  the  State  line,  they,  with  the  agent,  were  arrested, 
brought  back,  and  expensive  law  suits  incurred.  The  Utica  Works  were  abandoned 
and,  we  believe,  never  revived. 

Subsequently  another  company  was  formed  in  New  York,  being  influenced  by  a 
fallacious  view  of  the  silicious  sand.  This  company  erected  their  works  at  Sandy 
Lake  a locality  abounding  both  in  silex  and  fuel.  A few  years  trial  convinced  the 
proprietors  that  the  place  was  ill  chosen,  and  after  the  experience  of  heavy  losses,  it 
was  abandoned. 

A Doctor  Adams,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  made  large  offers  of  increased  wages  to 
the  workmen  of  the  Essex  st  Works,  who  were  thus  induced  to  abandon  their  place 
of  work  and  violate  their  indentures.  They  succeeded  in  reaching  Richmond  to  try 
their  fortune  under  the  auspices  of  the  Doctor.  A few  years  experience  convinced 
them  of  the  fallacy  of  increased  pay,  for  after  very  heavy  losses,  the  works  were 
abandoned  and  the  workmen  thrown  out  of  employ.  The  proprietors  of  the  Essex-st. 
Works  had  engaged  workmen  in  the  meantime  at  a very  heavy  expense  from  England 
— a most  difficult  task — for  the  English  government  made  it  a penal  offense  to  eutice 
workmen  to  leave  the  kingdom  at  that  peiiod. 

In  1811,  the  proprietors  of  the  Essex-st.  Works  erected  large. and  improved  works 
on  the  shore  at  South  Boston,  to  supply  the  workmen  enticed  away,  and  also  to  meet 
the  wants  of  their  factory,  an  agent  was  sent  to  England  to  procure  a set  of  glass 
workers.  By  the  time  they  reached  this  country  the  war  with  England  broke  out,  and 
the  enterprise  was  thus  defeated  ; for  it  became  difficult  to  procure  fuel  and  the  various 
means  for  carrying  on  the  Essex-st.  Works. 

The  making  of  window  glass  in  Boston  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture 
of  flint  gloss,  arising  from  tie  excess  of  window  glass  blowers  brought  into  the  coun- 
try by  the  enterprise  of  the  Boston  Window  Glass  Company,  many  among  the  num- 
ber from  Europe  had  worked  more  or  less  in  flint  glass  works,  (no  unusual  thing  in 
England,)  for  a good  flint  glass  blower,  with  manual  strength,  can  fill  the  part  of  a 
window  glass  blower,  and  exceedingly  well. 

Among  the  number  was  a Mr.  Thomas  Caines,  now  living  at  South  Boston,  having 
retired  from  the  business  with  an  independent  property,  the  honest  fruit  of  his  skill 
and  industry,  he  may  truly  l>e  considered  as  the  father  of  the  flint  glass  business  iu  the 
Atlantic  States. 

Mr.  Caines  proved  competent  to  the  task,  not  only  as  a first  rate  workmen,  but  poa- 
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•essed  the  art  of  mixing  the  materials  and  being  able  to  sustain  all  the  other  depart- 
ments appertaining  to  tba  business,  he  prevailed  upon  the  proprietors  to  erect  a small 
six- pot  flint  furnace  in  part  of  their  large  unoccupied  manufactory  in  South  Boston. 

At  that  time  the  articles  of  flint  glass  imported  by  the  earthenware  trade,  were 
confined  to  a very  few  articles,  such  as  German  straw  tumblers,  cruets,  salts,  and  plain 
decanters  of  cheap  fabric,  of  the  finer  articles,  to  cut  finger  tumblers,  sham  diamond 
cut  dishes,  and  Rodney  decanters  ; a quality  of  glass  and  cutting  that  would  not  at  the 
present  day  command  one  fifth  of  their  then  cost. 

War  having  interrupted  the  importation  of  glass,the  manufactory  supplied  the  then 
limited  demand  and  gave  full  employ  for  their  factory. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  South  Boston  enterprise,  a company  was  formed  and  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  the  Porcelain  and  Glass  Manufacturing  Company.  Their 
factory  was  located  at  East  Cambridge,  then  called  Cragie’s  Point  Their  china  depart- 
ment was  directed  by  a Mr.  Braitan,  but  for  want  of  proper  materials  it  proved  an 
entire  failure.  Their  glass  works  were  under  the  direction  of  a Mr.  Thompson,  who 
built  a small  six-pot  furnace,  similar  in  size  to  the  one  at  South  Boston.  Thompson 
brought  out  a set  of  hands  at  a heavy  expense,  to  work  the  furnace,  but  the  result 
proved  he  was  in  no  way  qualified  for  the  task,  nor  possessed  the  least  practical  skill 
or  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  of  course  proving  an  entire  failure  ; the -attempt  to 
make  porcelain  an(l  glass  was  abandoned  by  the  company. 

In  1815,  some  of  the  workmen  left  the  South  Boston  Factory  and  hired  of  the  Por- 
celain Company  their  six-pot  furnace,  and  commenced  the  making  of  flint  glass  under 
the  firm  of  Emmet,  Fisher  Flowers.  They  succeeded  for  a time  very  well,  and 
turned  out  glass  suitable  for  the  trade ; but  want  of  concert  of  action  prevented  a 
successful  result,  and  they  dissolved  without  lo3s.  The  Porcelain  Company  discour- 
aged by  so  may  failures,  agreed  to  wind  up  their  concern,  aud  in  November,  1817,  they 
disposed  of  their  entire  property  at  public  auction. 

A.9  one  manufactory  dies  out  only  to  give  place  to  another,  so  the  present  New  Eng- 
land Glass  Company  wa9  formed,  and  became  the  purchasers  of  the  Porcelain  works. 
That  Company,  from  1817  to  the  present  time,  have  pursued  the  business  with  signal 
success,  beginning  with  the  small  capital  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  they  have  from 
time  to  time  increased  it,  until  it  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  half  a million  of  dol- 
lars. They  commenced  business  with  a small  six  pot  furnace  holding  700  lbs.  to  each 
pot— employed , all  told , about  forty  hands,  and  the  yearly  product  did  not  exceed 
forty  thousand  dollars.  They  now  run  five  furnaces,  averaging  ten  pots  to  each  ca 
pacity  of  2,000  lbs.  to  each  pot.  They  employ  over  500  men  and  boys,  and  the  yearly 
product  is  not  less  than  1500,000. 

In  1820,  some  of  their  workmen  left  them,  built  a factory  in  New  York  City,  and 
conducted  thoir  business  under  the  firm  of  Fisher  & Gillerland.  In  1823,  Gillerland 
dissolved  the  connection  and  built  on  his  own  account  a manufactory  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  which  he  conducts  at  this  period  with  great  skill  and  success,  and  is  considered  the 
best  metal  mixer  in  the  United  States. 

In  1825,  a Flint  Glass  Manufactory  was  established  by  individual  enterprise  in  Sand- 
wich, Mass.  Ground  was  broke  in  April,  dwellings  for  the  workmen  built,  and  man- 
ufactory completed;  and  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1825,  they  commenced  blowing  glass, 
three  months  from  first  breaking  ground.  In  the  following  year  it  was  purchased  of 
the  proprietor,  a company  formed,  and  incorporated  under  the  title  of  Boston  and  San- 
wich  Glass  Company.  Like  their  predecessors,  they  commenced  in  a small  way.  be- 
ginning with  an  eight-pot  furnace,  each  holding  800  lbs.  The  weekly  melts  at  that 
period  did  not  exceed  7,000  lbs.,  and  yearly  product  $75,000,  giving  employment  to  from 
60  to  70  hands.  From  time  to  time,  as  their  business  warranted,  they  increased  their 
capital  until  it  reached  the  present  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Their 
weekly  melt9  have  increased  from  7,000  lbs.  to  much  over  100,000  lbs;  their  hands 
employed  from  70  to  over  400  ; their  one  furnace  of  8 pots  to  4 furnaces  of  10  pots  ; 
and  yearly  product  from  $75,000  to  $500,000. 

In  1820,  another  secession  of  workmen  from  the  New  England  Glass  Company  took, 
place,  to  embark  on  their  own  account  their  savings  of  many  >ears,  in  the  doubtful 
enterprise  of  establishing  flint  glass  works  in  Kensington,  Philadelphia,  under  the  title 
of  the  Union  Flint  Glass  Company.  The  proprietors  being  all  workmen,  were  enthu- 
siastic in  the  project,  happy  in  the  belief  that  they  could  carry  it  on  successfully,  work 
when  convenient,  and  enjoy  much  leisure.  All  was  then  to  them  sunshine.  Ere  long 
they  realized  the  many  inherent  evils  attendant  on  flint  glass  works ; the  demon  of 
discord  appeared  among  them,  and  they  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  they  had  left 
a place  of  comfort  and  ease  for  a doubtful  enterprise.  Death  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
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the  works  after  passing  into  other  hands,  for  a short  trial,  have  years  since  ceased  to 
exist. 

From  1820  to  1840,  very  many  attempts  were  made  by  corporations  and  firms,  to 
establish  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  almost  with  entire 
failure.  The  parent  tree,  the  old  South  Boston  concern  failed — the  works  were  revived 
from  time  to  time,  by  at  least  five  different  concerns,  and  all  ended  in  failure ; and  for 
years  the  works  remained  closed,  till  the  present  occupant,  Mr.  Patrick  Slane,  hired 
the  premises,  and  by  his  enterprise  and  great  industry  has  greatly  enlarged  the  works, 
and  is  now  carrying  on  a large  and  active  business.  In  his  factory  we  learn  the  old 
system  among  the  operatives  he  does  not  allow  to  have  a foothold,  and  the  individual 
industry  of  his  hands  is  not  cramped  or  limited,  by  the  oppressive  system  of  the  old 
school  operative. 

As  a record  of  the  past  and  a reference  for  the  future,  we  find  in  reviewing  the 
various  attempts  to  establish  flint  glass  works  in  the  Atlantic  States,  that  it  would  not 
be  just  to  place  the  names  of  those  identified  with  them  before  the  reader,  for  many 
were  deluded  by  the  proprietors  with  promises  of  the  most  flattering  success,  but  rea- 
lized only  disappointment  and  loss. 

In  enumerating  all  the  concerns,  companies,  and  corporations,  that  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  m the  Atlantic  States,  we  find  the  number 
was  forty-two ; of  which  number,  two  concerns  have  retired,  and  ten  are  now  in  op- 
eration, viz. : two  at  East  Cambridge,  three  at  South  Boston,  one  at  Sandwich,  three 
near  New  York  City,  one  at  Philadelphia,  leaving  two  concerns  who  retired  with  prop- 
erty, and  twenty-eight  out  of  the  forty-two  concerns  entire  failures,  involving  the  par- 
ties interested  in  heavy  loss,  the  fate  of  the  existing  ten  to  be  determined  by  future 
events. 

Before  closing,  we  may  allude  to  the  repeated  failure  of  permanently  establishing 
window  and  bottle  glass  works  in  this  vicinity ; the  primary  cause  has  been  in  the 
construction  of  the  furnace,  no  improvement  for  centuries  having  taken  place,  but  the 
old  defective  plan  being  adhered  to  by  workmen  from  Europe  ; a casual  observer  must 
see  they  are  defective,  and  consume  double  the  quantity  of  fuel  really  required  for  the 
weekly  melts.  The  rate  of  wages  for  experienced  workmen,  about  two-fold  over  the 
German  rates,  has  heretofore  checked  success,  but  at  the  present  time  is  more  than 
compensated  by  machinery  and  materials . 

The  manufacture  of  plate  glass  offers  a profitable  and  inviting  field  that  should  be 
improved,  the  consumption  in  this  country  is  large  and  increasing  yearly.  Materials 
are  cheaper  than  in  Europe,  and  as  the  most  essential  part  is  performed  by  machinery 
and  motive  power,  this  more  than  equalized  the  extra  wages  that  may  be  taxed  upon 
a new  undertaking.  d.  j. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  MINES. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  was  made  three  years  ago,  by  a Mr.  Smith,  who 
was  engaged  in  collecting  iron  ore.  It  is  said  that  he  proceeded  to  the  government 
house  at  Sydney,  on  making  the  discovery,  with  a lump  of  gold  in  his  hand,  and  offer- 
ed to  point  out  where  the  precious  metal  could  be  found,  if  the  government  would 
handsomely  reward  him.  The  authorities  thought  this  a trick  and  p$id  no  attention 
to  his  statements.  In  April  of  last  year,  Mr.  Hargraves,  who  had  been  in  California, 
again  made  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  reported  it  to  the  colonial  authorities,  pointing 
out  certain  localities,  which  have  eince  become  famous  for  the  richness  of  the  golden 
deposit  The  government  surveyor  was  ordered  to  accompany  Mr.  Hargraves  in 
his  explorations,  and  after  a few  hours’  examination,  he  reported  that  he  “ had  seen 
enough — gold  was  everywhere  plentiful.”  A proclamation  was  at  once  issued,  for- 
bidding any  person  to  dig  or  search  for  gold  without  a goverment  license.  These 
licenses  were  readily  sold,  and  then  commenced  the  excitement  and  scramble  for  gold 
— a repetition  of  such  scenes  as  were  witnessed  in  our  own  country  when  California 
first  opened  its  golden  gates. 

The  acquisition  of  the  precious  metals  in  Australia,  has  been,  if  we  may  credit  ac- 
counts from  thence,  much  easier  and  surer  than  in  California.  It  has  been  found  in 
lumps  and  quantities  almost  exceeding  belief.  It  is  well  authenticated  that  a Dr. 
Kerr  found  a lump  weighing,  with  dross,  three  hundred  pounds,  and  which  yielded 
one  hundred  and  six  pounds  of  pure  gold ! It  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Thacker 
Co.,  of  Sydney,  for  §16,000,  and  was  sent  to  an  eminent  firm  in  London.  The  London 
Illustrated  Nexen  contains  a picture  and  description  of  the  “ king  of  the  nuggets,”  a 
lump  of  pure  gold,  from  Australia,  which  weighs  twenty-seven-and-a-half  pounds.  It 
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is  eleven  inches  long  and  four  to  five  broad,  and  represented  to  be  twenty  carets  fine. 
If  this  statement  is  correct,  the  “ king  of  the  nuggets  ” is  the  finest  and  purest  speci- 
men of  pure  gold  that  has  yet  been  found  in  Australia  or  California. 

The  Australian  gold  fields  are  many  miles  in  extent,  and  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  island  At  last  accounts  the  prospects  were  as  bright  as  ever,  and  the  govern- 
ment authorities  estimated  that  the  amount  of  gold  collected  each  day  was  equivalent 
to  a pound  sterling  to  each  digger.  Says  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Gazette , 
“ To  find  quartz  is  to  find  gold  It  is  found  thirty -two  feet  from  the  surface  in  plenty. 
Gold  is  actually  oozing  from  the  earth.” 

TJp  to  December  last,  eight  months  after  the  discovery,  there  had  been  shipped  from 
Australia  gold  valued  at  two  millions  of  dollars.  Since  then  a million  dollars’  worth  a 
week,  for  three  successive  weeks,  has  arrived  in  London,  from  the  same  quarter. 

The  reception  of  the  news  attending  these  wonderful  fact9,  has  caused  full  as  much 
excitement  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  similar  intelligence  from  California 
excited  in  the  United  States.  The  result  is  an  enormous  emigration  to  the  land  of  the 
glittering  dust.  The  emigrants  from  London  and  Liverpool  alone  number  2,000  week- 
ly. The  amount  of  shipping  thus  engaged  from  the  latter  port  is  more  than  100,000 
tons,  independent  of  steam  vessels.  Among  the  last  are  the  gigantic  propeller  “ Great 
Britain  ” and  the  Sarah  Sands,”  formerly  running  to  this  country.  The  packet  lines, 
of  which  there  are  eight,  number  over  fifty  ships. 

The  political  and  commercial  consequences  of  this  sudden  peopling  of  Australia,  and 
its  conversion  from  a thinly-settled  pastoral  and  poor  colony  into  a populous  and 
wealthy  one,  are  of  incalculable  magnitude.  No  event  of  the  present  century  is  likely 
to  have  so  great  an  influence  on  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  as  this  discovery  of  gold 
In  Australia. 


INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  following  table  of  the  production  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  year  1837, 
immediately  after  that  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  the  year  1850,  shows 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  State : — 

1817.  1850.  | 1837. 

Wheat bush.  1,014,698  4,393,141  Horned  cattle 39,610 

Rye 21,944  102,200  ; Horses 14,059 

Corn 791,427  5,704,172  j Sheep 22,684 

Oats 1,113,910  1,343,134  ' Hogs 109,096 

Buckwheat. 64,022  477,811  j Barley bush 

Flax lbs.  43,826  J 

In  1840,  the  population  of  Michigan  was  212,267  ; in  1850,  400,000.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  various  articles  is  singular — while  the  population 
has  more  than  doubled  in  this  period,  the  amount  of  wheat  is  over  four  times  greater; 
rye,  five  times  ; corn,  eight  times ; oats  show  but  a small  increase  ; buckwheat,  over 
seven  times;  cattle,  three  times;  horses,  four  times;  hogs  have  scarcely  doubled; 
and  sheep  nearly  34  times.  We  should  thence  judge,  that  while  the  soil  of  Michigan 
has  been  found  ill-fitted  for  oats,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  corn  and  buckwheat,  and 
that  sheep  are  the  favorite  stock.  In  1850,  2,007,598  pounds  of  wool  were  clipped  ; 
and  7,056,478  pounds  of  butter,  1,112,646  pounds  of  cheese  were  made,  being  not 
quite  eighteen  pounds  of  butter  and  three  pounds  of  cheese  to  each  individual. 

In  the  year  1830,  Michigan  Territory,  including  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  contained 
80,848  whites  and  280  persons  of  color,  of  whom  27  were  slaves.  In  1810,  the  pop- 
ulation was  4,762,  and  m 1820,  8,896. 


1850. 

271,803 

67,842 

756,282 

202,588 

70,801 


PRODUCTION  OF  WINE  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  wine  harvest  of  the  present  year,  at  Hermann,  Missouri,  Has  turned  out  favor- 
aide.  The  yield  is  6,000  gallons ; and,  if  the  crop  is  as  good  next  year,  it  will  be 
15,000  to  20,000  gallons.  In  the  town,  which  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Germans,  there 
are  already  two  hundred  acres  planted  with  200,000  vines,  all  of  which  will  be  in 
bearing  in  two  years,  yielding  25,000  gallons  in  common  seasons,  and  50,000  in  good 
ones.  An  acre  of  land  in  vines  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  $1,000. 
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STATISTICS  OF  ANTHRACITE  AND  CUMBERLAND  COAL. 

The  statistics  of  the  anthracite  trade  may  well  awaken  surprise.  This  trade  is  only 
about  thirty  years  old.  In  1820  the  entire  shipment  was  866  tons.  Think  of  it 


In  1830 tons  142,784 

In  1840  876,048 

In  1860,  it  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of 8,332,814 


And  still  further,  to  show  at  what  a rapid  ratio  the  demand  is  increasing,  in  1851 
the  amount  was  4,383,736  tons,  an  increase  over  the  preceeding  year  of  more  than  a 
million  of  tons.  Since  1820,  more  than  thirty*thrce  millions  of  tons  have  been  sup- 
plied. It  has  been  confidently  predicted,  upon  calculations  based  on  the  past  rate  of 
increase,  that  the  demand  for  authracite-  in  1800,  will  reach  ten  millions  of  tons  per 
annum.  What  will  it  be  in  1870  ? What  in  1880?  For  the  encroachments  of  coal 
upon  the  uses  to  which  wood  has  heretofore  been  applied,  and  the  new  uses  it  has 
discovered,  are  now  accruiog  more  rapidly  than  before.  The  statistics  of  the  Cumber- 
land coal  trade  are  more  astonishing,  and  hold  out  yet  a brighter  promise.  This  trade 
is  but  nine  years  old. 

In  1843  the  sales  were tons  4,964 

In  1851  they  were 162,600 

And  for  the  current  year  they  may  be  safely  estimated  at.  460,000 

By  the  report  of  the  Cumberland  company,  it  appears  that  they  send  to  market 
(which  was  over  the  railroad  alone,)  400  tons  per  diem — an  amount  which,  by  the  res- 
toration of  the  canal,  has  been  increased,  since  the  date  of  that  report,  to  six  and 
# eight  hundred  tons ; and  the  directors  announce  that  they  expect  to  transport  during  the 
ensuing  season,  fifteen  hundred  tons  per  day  or  more. 


BUFFUM’S  PERFECTED  GOLD  SEPARATOR. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  Merchants  Magazine : — 

Natural  Philosophy  has  been  a prominent  study  of  learned  men  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time ; they  have  given  much  attention  to  investigation  of  the 
scientific  principles  which  produce  and  regulate  the  movements  of  matter  in  all  its 
forms  and  under  ajl  circumstances,  until  they  have  professed  to  understand  and  explain 
the  laws  of  motion  in  all  material  substances. 

But  in  this  age  of  invention,  discoveries  are  occasionally  made,  which  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  some  of  their  theoretical  conclusions,  and  open  new  fields  to  inventive 
genius,  for  the  application  to  useful  purposes  of  principles  never  before  understood. 

In  relation  to  the  action  of  fluids  in  a whirlpool,  where  the  motion  is  given  to  the 
fluid  by  the  application  of  mechanical  power,  the  theory  laid  down  by  professional 
scientific  writers  has  been,  that  the  circular  motion  exerts  a centrifugal  force,  tending 
to  throw  from  the  centre,  everything  that  is  moveable  by  the  action  of  the  fluid ; and 
that  the  centrifugal  movement  of  the  fluid  goes  on,  piling  up  a column  at  the  periphery 
and  forming  a vertical  gulf  at  the  centre,  till  the  weight  of  the  pile  balances  the  centri- 
fugal force,  after  which,  the  entire  movement  is  restricted  to  a regular  circular  motion. 

This  view  of  the  action  of  a whirlpool  is  regarded  as  a well  known  law  long  since 
universally  conceded ; so  conclusive  has  been  the  idea  of  the  soundness  of  this  theory, 
that  an  application  for  a patent  for  a Gold  Separator,  based  on  a centripetal  action  in 
a whirlpool,  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  specification 
conflicted  with  this  “well  known  law;”  the  applicant,  however,  succeeded  in  furnish- 
ing the  Commissioner  with  such  conclusive  evidence,  that  this  supposed  “ well  known 
law  ” has  no  existence  in  fact,  that  the  patent  was  issued,  securing  to  Arnold  Buffum 
for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  the  exclusive  right  to  the  specified  application  of  the 
centripetal  motive  power  in  a whirlpool. 

Mr.  Buffum  has  given  undisputable  demonstrations,  that  in  a whirlpool  of  water  in 
a stationary  cistern,'  produced  by  a horizontally  revolving  water  movgr  suspended  at 
an  elevatiou  from  the  bottom,  there  is  a continued  centrifugal  movement  in  the  oblique 
surface  of  the  vortical  gulf,  which  necessarily  produces  a constant  downward  move- 
ment at  the  periphery,  and  a centripetal  movement  at  the  base,  carrying  substances 
like  crushed  ore  spirally  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre. 

In  Mr.  Buff  urn’s  application  of  tnis  principle,  in  a cistern  but  two  feet  in  diameter, 
he  passes  gold  bearing  sand  or  pulverized  quartz  on  the  surface  of  quicksilver,  over  a 
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spiral  distance  of  more  than  twenty  feet,  which  insures  the  amalgamation  and  saying 
of  all  the  gold,  while  the  crushed  rock  or  iron  pyrites,  and  all  other  sands,  are  washed 
away  at  a discharge  aperture  at  the  centre  of  the  cistern  bottom. 

This  machine  has  won  for  itself  the  appellation  of  “ Buffum’s  Perfected  Gold 
Separator,”  having  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  all  who  have  seen  its  opera- 
tion. It  is  exhibited  washing  golden  sands  every  day,  at  the  Gold  Mining  Depot,  No 
8,  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


FRENCH  MANUFACTURES, 

The  Revue  de  deux  mondes  contains  an  instructive  and  copious  article  on  the  silk 
manufactures  and  operatives  of  Lyons ; the  political  delusions  and  clubs,  and  the  in- 
surrections, by  which  that  city  was  so  injuriously  disturbed.  In  France,  there  are 
130,000  looms  for  silk,  pure  or  mixed,  of  which  the  products  amount,  in  value,  to  three 
hundred  millions  per  annum.  The  fabrics  of  Lyons  yield  about  or  nearly  two-thirds 
of  that  sum — a moiety  of  the  whole  is  exported — three-fifths  of  the  exports  from 
Lyons.  The  United  States  consume  the  greater  part.  Competition  is  formidable 
abroad,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany ; but  it  was  acknowledged  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  that  Lyons  retained  pre  eminence  in  designs  and  tissues.  The  sev- 
enty looms  at  Lyons  occupy  175,000  individuals;  one  half  of  these  are  dispersed  over 
a radius  of  from  twenty  to  twenty  five  leagues ; the  other  are  in  the  bosom  of  the  city. 
There  are  three  hundred  manufacturing  firms,  embracing  from  four  hundred  and  fifty 
to  five  hundred  names.  The  average  earning  of  the  operative  is  thirty  sous  per  day. 
The  manufacture  is  much  injured  by  the  mutability  of  fashion.  Irreligion,  dissipation, 
improvidence,  revolutionary  politics,  have  prevailed  with  the  worst  effects  among  the 
operatives,  but  amendment  is  already  visible  by  reason  of  the  overpowering  force  and 
energy  of  the  new  rule,  and  the  popularity  of  the  name  of  Napoleon.  The  whole 
population  of  Lyons  is  returned  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Paupers  swarm 
in  all  the  manufacturing  centers.  Extreme  indigence  begets  supinenes&,  debauchery, 
indifference  as  to  health  and  comfort.  The  most  squalid  and  necessitous  existence  be- 
comes inveterate  habit,  and  one  of  predilection.  At  the  recent  inauguration  of  the 
grand  statue  of  Napoleon  at  Lyons,  enthusiasm  seemed  nearly  universal.  The  artist 
has  represented  the  emperor  in  his  surtout  and  little  cocked  hat,  60  familiar  to  the 
memory  and  affections  of  the  troops.  The  division  of  the  army  excels  the  corps  of 
twenty  thousand  garrisoned  at  Lyons. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SCYTHES  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Near  Wilmot,  N.  H.,  is  the  New  London  scythe  factory  village,  where  an  extensive 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  ecythes  is  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Phillips,  Messer,  Colby 
& Co.  Their  works  are  located  on  the  Blackwater  Iiiver,  just  below  the  outlet  of 
Pleasant  Pond.  They  are  furnished  with  six  trip  hammers,  and  other  machinery  suit- 
able for  turning  off  a large  amount  of  work  with  despatch. 

The  works,  when  in  full  operation,  turn  out  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dozen  of  scythes 
per  day,  and  produce  annually  about  three  thousand  dozen,  most  of  which  are  con- 
sumed in  the  New  England  States.  In  their  manufacture,  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  of 
iron,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  hard  coal,  five  or  six  thousand  bushels  of  charcoal 
and  twenty  or  thirty  tons  of  grindstones  are  consumed. 


WASTEFUL  METHOD  OF  PROCURING  GUTTA-PERCHA. 

It  is  stated  in  an  English  Journal  that  in  1845  Great  Britain  imported  only  20,000 
lbs^  but  in  1848  the  quantity  brought  in  amounted  to  3,000,000  lbs.,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  constantly  increasing,  and,  if  it  can  be  had,  will  continue  to  increase.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  gutta-percha  is  most  wasteful ; instead  of  tapping  the  tree  at  inter- 
vals to  obtain  the  sap,  the  trees  are  cut  down,  so  that,  unless  their  artificial  cultivation 
be  taken  up  by  civilized  people,  the  supply  will  be  shortened.  Dr.  Oxley,  who  wrote 
in  Singapore,  whence  all  we  get  at  present  comes,  says,  that  for  the  quantity  which 
was  exported  between  January  1st,  1845,  and  July,  1847,  nearly  70,000  trees  must 
have  been  destroyed. 
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BEACONS,  BUOYS,  AND  LIGHT-HOUSES— SCOTLAND. 

NOTICE  TO  MARINERS OFFICIAL. 

Department  op  Stats,  December  20, 1852. 

The  annexed  notices  to  mariners,  respecting  beacons,  buoys,  and  light- houses,  trans- 
mitted to  this  Department  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  London,  are  published  for 
general  information : — 

The  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights  hereby  give  notice  that  they  have  moored 
buoys  and  erected  beacons,  of  the  position  and  appearance  of  which  a specification  is 
given  in  the  following  tabular  form  by  the  Engineer  to  the  Board. 

OBAN  DISTRICT. 

Name  of  Station.  Bonoe  Rook,  off  Easdnle  Sound. 

Description  of  Mark.  Ten  feet  buoy — black. 

Depth  at  Low  Water  Spring  Tides.  Nine  fathoms. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  Ex- 
tremity of  Ro9s  of  Mull  in  line  with  north  end  of  Toiay  Island — bearing  N.  W.  £ W. 

South  end  of  Scarba  Island  in  line  with  south  end  of  Blada  Island — bearing 
S.  S.  W.  I W. 

West  end  of  Inish  Island — bearing  N.  E.{  N. 

Name  of  Station.  Ferry  Rocks,  Kerrera  Sound. 

Description  of  Mark.  Seven  feet  buoy — black. 

Depth  at  Low  Water  Spring  Tides.  Five  fathoms. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  Mid- 
dle Chimney,  Mr.«Marcus’  House,  in  line  with  Sonnachan  Point — bearing  E.  $ N. 

Easdale  Point,  north-western  side  of  island  in  line  with  6o'uth  end  of  Kerrera  Island 
— bearing  W.  S.  W. 

Dunolly  Castle,  clear  of  west  brow  Fruachin  Island — bearing  N.  E.  by  E.  £ E. 

FRITH  OF  FORTH  DISTRICT. 

Name  of  Station.  Sand  End. 

Desbription  of  Mark.  Seven  feet  buoy — black. 

Depth  at  Low  Water  Spring  Tides.  Five  fathoms. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  Inch- 
keith  Light- house — bearing  S.  E.  $ S. 

North-west  extremity  of  eastmost  clump  of  trees  near  Pettycur  in  line  with  center 
of  Road  Metal  Pit — bearing  N.  E.  by  E.  £ E. 

Dod-  Head  Cottage  in  line  with  high-water  mark,  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black 
Rock  Burntisland — bearing  N.  N.  E. 

Center  of  Lousdale  Farmhouse  in  line  with  spire  of  Parish  Church,  Burntisland — 
bearing  N.  W.  £ N. 

Light  at  end  of  Burntisland  Pier — bearing  N.  W.  £ W. 

ORKNEY  DISTRICT. 

Name  of  Station.  Barrel  of  Butter. 

Description  op  Mark.  Beacon. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  A 
beacon  of  stone,  15  feet  high,  surmounted  by  an  iron  cage,  6$  feet  high,  has  been  erect- 
ed on  the  Barrel  of  Butter  Rock,  situated  near  the  western  aide  of  entrance  to  Scapa 
Flow,  and  about  1£  miles  E.  from  Cava  Island. 

Name  of  Station.  Bar  Rock,  off  Griemsay  Island. 

Description  of  Mark.  Seven  feet  buoy — black. 

Depth  at  Low  Water  Spring  Tides.  Four-and-a-half  fathoms. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  High 
Light-house  Tower  on  Griemsay — bearing  S.  by  E.  £ E. 

Windy  brack  Farmhouse  in  line  with  Sandside  Farmhouse — bearing  South. 
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Fillit’s  Farmhouse,  south  end,  in  line  with  north  end  of  date  Farmhouse — bear- 
ing W.  S.  W.  £ W. 

Low  Light-house  Tower  on  Grmmsay — bearing  W.  by  N.  $ N. 

SOUND  OF  8KYK  DI8TEI0T. 

Name  of  Station.  Oalliach  Stone. 

Desceiption  of  Maek.  Beacon. 

Desceiption  or  Be&gon.  A beacon  of  iron,  15  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a ball, 
has  been  erected  on  the  Oalliach  Stone  Rock,  in  Loch  AUh,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Sound  of  Skye.  By  order  of  the  Board, 

(Signed)  ALEX.  CUNNINGAAM,  Secretary. 
Ornc*  or  Light-houbs  Board,  Edinburg,  November  17,  1852. 


STORNOWAY  LIOHT-HOUSE  AND  BEACON. 

NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 

Ornc*  or  LieiiT-Horss  Board,  Edinburgh,  Noeember,  25,  1852. 

The  commissioners  of  northern  light-houses  hereby  give  notice  that  a light  house 
has  been  built  upon  Amish  Point,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Stornoway,  in  the 
Island  of  Lewis,  in  the  county  of  Ross  ; the  light  of  which  will  be  exhibited  on  the 
night  of  Saturday,  1st  January,  1853,  and  every  night  thereafter,  from  the  going  away 
of  daylight  in  the  evening  till  the  return  of  daylight  in  the  morning. 

The  following  is  a specification  of  the  light  house,  and  the  appearance  of  the  light, 
by  the  engineer  to  the  commissioners : — 

The  light-house  is  in  N.  L.  58°  11'  28",  and  W.  Lon.  6°  22'  10".  By  compass,  the 
light-house  bears  from  Chicken  Head  N.  W.,  distance  about  3 nautical  miles. 

The  Stornoway  Light  will  be  known  to  mariners  as  a revolving  light  which  shews 
a beight  white  light  once  every  half  minute.  The  light  is  elevated  56  feet  above 
the  level  of  high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
about  10  miles,  and  at  lesser  distances  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ; to  a 
near  observer,  in  favorable  circumstances,  the  light  will  not  wholly  disappear  between 
the  intervals  of  greatest  brightness.  It  illuminates  an  arc  from  about  N.  N.  E.  to 
about  N.  W.  by  N.  $ N.  facing  the  entrance  to  Stornoway,  and  an  arc  from  about  S. 
W.f  S.  to  about  E.  S.  Effacing  up  the  harbor,  the  intervening  arcs  being  masked. 

The  commissioners  further  give  notice  that  a beacon  has  been  erected  ou  a reef 
running  out  from  Amish  Point,  placed  about  200  yards  from  the  light  house,  on  which 
a light  will  be  thrown  from  the  light  house  tower ; and  from  the  top  of  the  beacon  an 
apparent  or  reflected  light  of  low  power  will,  in  favorable  states  of  the  weather,  be 
visible  to  vesseh  entering  the  bay. 

The  commissioners  hereby  further  give  notice,  that  by  virtue  of  a warrant  from  the 
Queen  in  council,  dated  11th  February,  1851,  the  following  toll  or  duty  to  be  levied 
in  respect  of  that  light  shall  be  as  follows : — 

M For  every  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
(the  same  not  belonging  to  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  nor  being  navigated 
wholly  in  ballast,  and  for  every  foreign  vessel  which,  by  any  act  of  parliament,  order 
in  council,  convention  or  treaty,  shall  be  privileged  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  said  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  upon  paying  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  as  are  paid  by  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  United  Kingdom  (the  same  not  being  navigated  wholly  in  ballast,)  which 
shall  pass  or  derive  benefit  from  the  sa*id  light  at  Stornoway,  one  farthing  per  ton  of 
the  burthen  of  every  such  vessel  for  each  time  of  passing  or  deriving  benefit  from  said 
light,  if  on  a coasting  voyage,  and  double  the  said  toll  for  each  time  of  passing  or  de- 
riving benefit  from  the  said  light,  on  an  oversea  voyage,  and  for  every  foreign  vessel 
navigated  as  aforesaid  not  privileged  in  manner  hereinbefore  mentioned,  double  the 
amount  of  the  respective  tolls  hereinbefore  specified.” 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM,  Secretary. 


NEW  LIGHT  AT  THE  MILITARY  PORT  IN  THE  GULF  OF  NAPLES. 

From  the  1st  of  November,  1852,  a new  light  of  the  fourth  order  was  exhibited  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Military  Port  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  of  a small  model,  on  the  revolv- 
ing principle,  rising  33.7  French  feet  (metres  10.945)  from  the  medium  level  of  the  sea, 
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and  visible,  in  ordinary  weather,  to  an  observer  at  the  height  of  seven  feet  above  the 
horizon,  at  the  distance  of  ten  geographical  miles. 

The  position  of  this  light  is.  South  2G°,  80'  East,  and  distant  458  metres  from  the 
large  lighthouse  of  the  third  order,  situated  on  the  angle  of  the  two  moles  which  form 
the  mercantile  port,  and  has  been  visible  since  1844,  the  position  of  which  (already  in- 
dicated) is  latitude  40°  55'  13"  North,  and  longitude  11°  55'  18"  East  of  Paris. 

The  elbow  of  the  military  port,  on  the  end  of  which  the  light  is  placed,  looks  towards 
the  N.N.  E.,  and  the  entrance  toitetands  between  these  two  lighthouses,  with  a free 
open  passage  of  4 01  £ metres. 

Vessels  entering  the  military  port  at  night  will  keep  the  new  light  above-mentioned 
on  their  left,  at  a distance  of  not  less  than  thirty- nine  metres,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
breakwater  of  rocks  that  extends  towards  the  E.  N.  E.  to  a short  distance  from  the 
point  on  which  it  is  placed  ; and  when  the  light  bears  W.  S.  W.  by  compass,  the  helm 
to  be  immediately  put  to  starboard. 

Finally,  this  new  revolving  light  is  situated  South  of  the  small  fixed  light  of  the  fifth 
order,  existing  for  some  years  past  at  the  extremity  of  the  mercantile  port,  and  is 
distant  from  it  540.86  metres,  and  which  small  fixed  light  of  the  fifth  order  bears 
from  the  large  lighthouse  of  the  third  order  already  mentioned,  in  the  direction  of 
N.  E.  $ E.  by  compass. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  enter  the  mercantile  port,  after  having  from  a considerable 
distance  sighted  the  large  lighthouse  of  the  third  order,  there  will  be  seen  subsequently 
projecting  further  out  than  it,  the  new  light  in  question  of  the  fourth  order  already 
passed  ; and  after  leaving  the  last-mentioned  light  on  the  left  or  port  side,  the  vessel 
to  be  steered  to  the  N.  E.,  towards  the  small  fixed  light  of  the  fifth  order,  keeping  it 
on  the  port  side  until  abreast  of  it,  when  the  helm  should  be  put  to  starboard,  and  the 
anchor  let  go  at  once,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  or  mouth  of 
this  port. 


THE  CHANNEL  OF  THE  BAY  OF  SMYRNA. 

T.  Pratt,  Commander  of  Her  Majesty’s  steam  vessel  Spitfire,  has  addressed  the 
subjoined  letter  to  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Smyrna : — # 

ALTERATION  IN  THE  MARKS  FOR  ENTERING  THE  CHANNEL  OF  THE  BAY  OF  SMYRNA. 

Sir, — Having,  since  my  arrival  at  this  port  on  August  18,  been  enabled  to  examine 
the  Spit  off  the  mouth  of  the  Hermes,  upon  which  a beacon  was  placed  in  1842,  and 
having  ascertained  that  it  has  considerably  grown  out  by  the  depositions  from  that 
river  since  that  time,  I therefore  felt  it  my  duty,  as  early  as  possible,  to  inform  you 
of  the  fact,  for  the  benefit  of  merchants  and  captains  interested  in  the  navigation  of 
this  Gulf,  and  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  marks  given  in  a copy  of  a chart  of  the 
“ Channel  of  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,”  by  Captain  Graves  and  the  Officers  of  H.  M.  S. 
Beacon,  which  was  then  published  at  this  port,  viz.,  “ that  the  North  end  of  the  Old 
Castle  on  Mount  Pagus  on  with  the  South  end  of  Sanjac  Castle,  clears  the  Hermes 
Spit  ” is  no  longer  true,  the  Spit  having  grown  out  beyond  these  marks. 

It  i9  now  necessary  to  substitute  the  following  for  the  former  marks : — A large  and 
conspicuous  tree,  with  a house  under  it,  which  appears  to  the  South  of  Sanjac  Castle, 
on  with  the  North  end  of  the  Old  Castle  on  Mount  Pagus.  This  latter  object  will,  in 
consequence,  be  more  than  twice  its  breadth  open  to  the  South  of  Sanjac  Castle,  in- 
stead of  touching  it  as  by  the  old  marks.  N.  B. — This  spit  is  the  only  one  of  such 
rapid  increase  as  to  sensibly  affect  the  navigation  of  the  Channel  in  a few  years.  But 
it  is  one  of  least  danger  where  a proper  look  out  is  kept,  since  the  reeds  growing  on 
the  lips  of  the  river  are  within  a cable’s  length  of  the  spit,  and  the  shallow  bar  is  gene- 
rally seen  to  break,  or  with  trunks  of  trees  aground  upon  it. 

As  the  other  spits  extend  some  distance  from  dry  land,  they  are  not  so  easily  indi- 
cated ; the  marks  for  them  being  very  distant  and  indistinct.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  that  the  buoys  formerly  placed  upon  these  spits,  by  the  sub- 
scription of  some  few  merchants,  have  been  entirely  removed,  through  the  apparent 
want  of  interest  or  care  about  their  preservation  by  the  local  authority.  The  conse- 
quence is.  that  many , ves?els  now  ground  upon  these  spits,  much  loss  of  time  and 
expense  follows,  which  is  often  far  more  than  would  be  the  cost  of  replacing  and  main  • 
taiuing  such  necessary  guides  to  a great  commercial  port.  Finding  that  notice  of  their 
entire  removal  is  not  generally  known,  strangers  arriving  at  the  port  of  Smyrna  are 
thus  often  placed  in  a difficulty. 

Her  Majesty’s  Consul,  Smyrna.  (Signed)  T.  Pratt,  Commander. 
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BOSTON  MERCHANTS  AND  MEN. 

“ Democritus,”  a correspondent  of  the  Transcript,  tarnishes  the  subjoined  sketch  of 
“ the  noble  men  of  Boston  ” — principally  merchants  of  that  city,  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  deeds  of  benevolence  and  patriotism.  The  sketches  of 
character,  though  brief,  so  tar  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are  in  the  main  just,  and  we 
therefore  transfer  to  the  pages  of  the  Merchant*'  Magazine  the  entire  article,  in  order 
to  give  it  a more  enduring  record  than  the  columns  of  a newspaper  afford,  and  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  stimulate  the  merchants  of  every  city  in  the  Union  to  "go  and  do 
uxx  wise." 

The  city  of  Boston  contains  many  men,  of  whom  any  city  or  country  might  justly 
be  proud.  Men  who  have  created  a character  for  themselves  which  properly  entitles 
them  to  the  name  of  noblemen.  They  have  laid  the  foundations  and  erected  the  su- 
perstructures of  their  own  eminence  ; and  are  not  indebted  to  others  for  the  merit  of 
their  position  and  reputation.  Not  like  the  noblemen  of  Europe,  obtaining  a factitious 
title  and  wealth  by  inheritance  from  ancestors  more  worthy  than  themselves ; and 
whose  titles  and  wealth  serve  as  a thin  veil  to  cover  the  moral  and  intellectual  bar- 
renness that  exists  beneath ; but  nature’s  noblemen,  who  have  obtained  the  title  which 
deservedly  belongs  to  them.  They  have  hewn  out  their  own  fortunes  by  industry 
and  labor.  They  have  accumulated  wealth  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  utmost  dreams  of 
avarice;  and  being  blessed  with  the  means,  are  likewise  blessed  with  the  disposition 
to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations.  They  are  honor- 
able men,  not  from  the  circumstance  of  being,  or  having  been,  members  of  Congress^ 
or  of  legislative  bodies,  amojjg  whom  many  dishonorable  men  could  be  mentioned* 
but  honorable  men  from  the  acts  of  their  lives,  from  the  good  they  have  done,  and 
continue  to  do;  they  are  not  weary  in  well-doing.  The  present  generation  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  their  beneficence,  and  ages  yet  unborn  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

Among  the  first  of  these*  noble  men  of  Boston,  who  haa  claim  to  a distinguished 
rank  for  his  donations,  both  public  and  private,  stands  conspicuously  the  Hon.  Thomas 
H.  Perkins.  The  objects  of  his  munificence  need  not  bo  mentioned ; they  are  known 
to  the  whole  country.  To  the  literary  world  his  name  will  ever  be  held  in  remem- 
brance as  the  founder  of  that  noble  institution,  the  Boston  Athenaeum  ; and  posterity 
for  ages  to  come  will  revere  his  memory  for  the  bounteous  means  he  has  afforded  to 
furnish  intellectual  and  moral  light  to  the  blind.  W ithout  the  aid  he  has  freely  given, 
how  many  of  that  unfortunate  class  would  now  be  groping  in  mental  darkness ; in  ig- 
norance of  the  light  of  science,  or  of  literature,  or  of  the  arts,  or  of  religion,  which 
now  illuminates  their  minds,  and  renders  their  existence  pleasant  to  themselves  and 
useful  to  others.  He  enjoys  his  reward  in  beholding  the  fruits  of  his  good  works ; 
and  from  Him,  who  has  given  to  him  the  means  and  the  disposition  to  benefit  bis  fel- 
low-creatures, he  will  receive  a still  greater  reward. 

The  Hon.  Amos  Lawrence  is  entitled  to  a high  place  among  the  noble  men  of  Bos- 
ton. His  bounties  are  scattered  broad-cast  throughout  the  State.  He  has  given,  and 
is  constantly  giving,  of  the  abundance  of  his  wealth.  No  worthy  object  of  charity 
ever  applies  to  him  in  vain.  All  benevolent  and  literary  institutions  find  in  him  a 
never- failing  source  to  establish  them,  and  sustain  them  in  the  time  of  their  necessitiea. 
He  is  a liberal  and  a cheerful  donor. 

And  who  stands  more  pre-eminently  liberal,  who  in  this  country  has  done  more  in 
the  way  of  donations  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature,  than  the  Hon.  Abbott 
Lawrence  f The  objects  of  his  bounty,  numerous  though  they  be,  are  too  well  known 
to  be  mentioned.  The  present  generation  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  his  munificence^ 
and  countless  ages  will  hereafter  have  abundant  reason  to  bless  his  name.  His  coun- 
try, too,  has  reason  to  thank  him  for  his  distinguished  services  in  bis  official  capacity, 
and  he  will  be  welcomed  to  hi9  native  land,  upon  his  return  from  his  foreign  mission, 
in  a manner  that  will  reflect  honor  upon  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

The  lamented  William  Lawrence,  whose  death  was  so  sincerely  mourned,  was  like- 
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wise  distinguished  for  his  private  charities.  This  Lawrence  family  may  well  be  called 
Nature’s  Noblemen. 

The  Hon.  William  Appleton  has  loog  been  known  as  a liberal  public  benefactor 
His  charities,  like  himself,  are  quiet  and  unostentatious,  but  not  the  less  productive  of 
good  to  the  recipients.  He  has  built  churches  and  founded  academies,  and  in  the  dia- 
, tribution  of  his  charities  has  been  as  judicious  as  he  has  been  liberal.  He  has  done  a 
great  amount  of  good,  and  is  willing,  in  an  official  capacity,  to  sacrifice  his  ease  and 
comfort  for  the  good  of  his  counfry. 

Another  of  the  same  name,  who  is  thrice  honored,  is  the  Hon  Samuel  Appleton. 
No  one  of  the  noble  men  of  Boston  deserves  a higher  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame 
than  this  venerable  man.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  hight  or  the  depth,  the 
length  or  the  breadth,  of  his  munificent  gifts.  Academies  and  schools,  churches  and 
societies,  attest  to  the  liberality  of  his  disposition.  He  never,  while  life  lasts,  will 
rest  satisfied  with  the  good  he  nas  done,  but  will  continue  to  bestow  as  long  as  he  can 
find  objects  deserving  of  his  bounty.  He  has  been  a faithful  steward  in  the  service  of 
his  Master,  and  from  Him  he  will  receive  the  reward  of  the  “ good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant.” 

The  Hon.  R.  G.  Shaw  stands  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  noble  men  of  Boston,  espe- 
cially in  his  private  charities.  This  gentleman’s  manner  of  bestowing  his  alms  carries 
the  appearance  of  considering  it  as  a favor  to  himself  in  having  an  opportunity  to  re- 
lieve an  individual.  Accessible  to  all,  no  one  who  calls  upon  him  ever  departs  with- 
out a strong  impression  of  his  kindness  of  heart,  as  well  as  of  his  liberal  disposition. 

One  there  was,  who  is  not  now  among  the  noble  men  of  earth ; he  is  gone  to  his 
high  reward  for  all  his  good  deeds  here  *,  he  is  in  the  company  of  the  spirits  of  the 
“just  men  made  perfect.”  As  the  principal  founder  of  the  “ State  Reform  School,” 
his  name  will  be  remembered  by  the  living  and  by  those  yet  to  come.  Charities, 
roch  as  were  bestowed  by  the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  do  not  cease  to  produce  their 
beneficial  influence  during  the  existence  of  one  or  two  generations,  but  are  extended 
through  a loog  vista  of  time.  Not  only  the  youth,  who  are  now  receiving  the  beuefit 
of  that  institution,  will  have  cause  to  repeat  his  name  in  grateful  remembrance,  but 
countless  numbers  will  yet  appear  to  bless  him  as  the  means  whom  God  has  raised 
for  their  salvation.  His  courteous  manners  and  polite  bearing  to  every  one  who  had 
intercourse  with  him,  endeared  him  to  all,  and  associations  the  most  pleasant,  will 
ever  be  connected  with  his  name.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he  was  a perfect 
gentleman. 

Wealth  alone  does  not  make  men  noble.  There  havd  been  men  in  Boston,  now 
numbered  with  the  dead,  of  whom  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  died  rich.  “ Even 
half  a million  gets  them  no  other  praise.”  “ And  when  the  earth  was  shoveled  on 
them,  if  that  which  served  them  for  a soul  were  still  within  its  husk,  it  would  still  be 
dirt  to  dirt” 

There  are  many  now  living,  who  are  as  rich  as  any  of  the  noble  men  of  Boston,  but 
they  have  lived  to  accumulate — to  add  house  to  house — field  to  field— dollar  to  dol- 
lar— to  leave  to  heirs  who  will  quarrel  about  its  division,  and  then  squander  their 
father’s  (I  will  not  say  ill-got)  ill-kept  earnings;  or,  inheriting  their  father’s  penurious 
disposition,  will  keep  all  they  have  received,  and  continue  to  increase  their  bloated 
fortunes. 

Yet  such  cumberers  of  the  ground  are  ever  ready  to  exclaim  that  the  generous  and 
the  liberal  give  from  motives  of  ostentation — to  get  a name  among  their  fellow- men. 
What  right  have  such  men  to  judge  of  motives  ? Do  they  ever  give  from  any  motive  f 
Their  alms  are  done  in  a corner — they  make  no  show  of  them — they  suffer  not  their 
left  hand  to  know  what  their  right  hand  does,  not  they — their  charities  are  of  no  con- 
cern to  any  one — what  they  give  is  nothing  to  nobody . Of  such  poor  rich  men,  it  is 
proper  to  say,  “ By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

MACKEREL  FISHING  IN  THE  GULF  OF  ST,  LAWRENCE. 

Reports  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  state  that  the  mackerel  fishing  has  been  un- 
usually unsuccessful  this  season.  This  is  attributed  not  to  a want  of  fish,  but  to 
the  prevalence  of  high  winds,  which  by  agitating?  the  water,  rendered  it  muddy  and 
prevented  the  fish  from  biting.  On  the  Bay  Quinte  considerable  quantities  of  white 
fish  are  caught.  This  year  about  1,600  bbls.  have  been  taken.  The  exertions  of  the 
fishermen  are  receiving  a new  stimulus  in  the  increased  price  of  their  wares.  Before 
this  season  the  price  has  seldom  exceeded  $8  a bbl , but  owing  to  an  American  de- 
mand it  has  now  risen  to  $4  60  and  $6.  White  fish  are  also  caught  on  some  parts  of 
tiis  Georgia  Bay,  but  the  enterprise  has  not  been  carried  on  to  any  great  extent 
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AN  ACCOMPLISHED  IRISH  MERCHANT. 

We  find  the  subjoined  biographical  sketch  of  Daniel  Callaghan,  a successful  and  ac- 
complished merchant  of  Cork,  in  a late  number  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine: 

Daniel  Callaghan,  the  elder,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  merchants 
that  Ireland  has  produced.  He  was  a man  far  beyond  the  average  even  of  clever  men, 
in  his  enterprise  and  quickness  of  perception.  He  was  a man  emphatically  of  stren- 
uous ability,  and  even  in  his  boyhood  showed  the  germs  of  his  character.  When  Dr. 
Qibbings  (father  of  Lady  Cobermere)  was  visiting  young  Callaghan’s  father,  the  gouty 
patient  cried  out  MAh!  doctor,  there’s  something  troubling  me  worse  than  the  gout; 

I can  get  no  good  of  my  son  there ; the  fello  w will  never  be  of  any  good  at  any  business 
— he’s  always  poring  over  those  d — d books  of  his.”  Dr.  Gibbmgs  noticed  the  young 
lad  (who  had  left  school,  but  was  studying  still  of  his  own  accord,)  and  found  him  even 
then  of  remarkable  intelligence.  In  a few  short  years  the  Doctor  saw  this  stripling  shoot 
ahead  of  all  the  merchants  in  Ireland,  by  his  native  abilities.  He  set  up  in  the  butter 
trade,  but  was  refused  credit  for  £400  at  Tonson  & Warren’s  bank.  We  have  heard 
more  than  once  a partner  in  that  eminent  bank  recount  the  circumstances  of  young 
Callaghan’s  rise.  Though  in  narrow  circumstances,  his  appearance  and  manners  were 
very  gentlemanly,  courteous  to  all  persons,  unbending  only  to  his  enemies.  Sir  Riggs 
Falkiner  was  interested  by  Callaghan,  and  induced,  with  some  difficulty,  the  bank  to 
advance  him  a sum  of  £500  on  a bond  of  Callaghan’s,  and  on  the  security  of  his 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Barry,  of  Lyra.  Callaghan  had  in  the  meantime  been  carefully 
studying  the  trade  of  Cork,  as  it  never  before  or  since  was  studied.  He  mastered  ft 
even  to  its  minutest  details.  A great  London  merchant  took  the  whole  provision  con- 
tract, and  the  Cork  merchants  combined  to  engross  the  market  Now  was  the  moment 
for  Callaghan  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  patient  study.  Alarmed  at  their  position, 
one  of  the  Londoners  came  over,  and  was  still  more  dismayed  when  he  reached  Cork. 
Young  Callaghan  introduced  himself,  and  what  was  then  thought  a most  presuming 
thing  on  his  part,  he  gave  a dinner  to  the  Londoner,  to  which  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  guests,  as  one  of  them  confessed  to  ourselves.  He  soon  showed  the  London 
firm  the  game  it  should  play,  and  expounded  all  the  resources  in  their  power  with 
masterly  perspicuity  and  close  accuracy  of  detail.  A share  of  the  contract  was  im- 
mediately given  him,  and  before  the  year  expired — we  use  the  relator’s  words : — “ I 
gave  Callaghan  £10,000  on  his  own  word,  after  having  hesitated,  nine  months  before, 
to  take  his  bond  with  security  for  $500.”  He  then  bounded  over  the  heads  of  all  his 
competitors.  He  cared  naught  for  politics  or  public  life,  his  ambition  being  to  cope 
as  a merchant  with  the  men  he  met  on  ’Change  at  Liverpool  and  London.  He  had  a 
system  of  his  own  which  required  a rapid  perception  and  retentive  memory,  with 
K>th  of  which  he  was  endowed.  His  system  was  carried  upon — first,  pumping  for  in- 
formation, Second,  rapid  action  on  information  obtained.  Third,  secrecy  of  intention 
and  means.  Fourth,  munificence  in  rewarding  his  employes.  In  the  first  of  these  he 
greatly  excelled.  He  read  men  intuitively  and  used  his  information  with  great  skill, 
concentrating  his  intellect  in  mercantile  knowledge  and  trado  in  all  its  branches.  He 
was  very  bold  in  bis  decisions,  and  with  a frank  manner  could  keep  a secret  project 
in  his  head  in  a most  statesmanlike  style.  He  was  lavish  in  the  use  of  his  money  to 
obtain  early  information.  The  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  London  used  often  to  be 
astonished  how  M D.  Callaghan,  Cork,”  used  to  contrive  to  cram  in  his  ventures  of  pro- 
visions before  they  were  well  advertised  of  the  ports  being  open.  It  was  supposed 

he  had  got  hold  of  some  high  official  persons,  and  the  late  Col. got  into  some 

■crapes  upon  this  point,  and  thought  proper  to  leave  England.  Mr.  Callaghan  never 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  worth,  as  he  always  bad  so  many  speculations  going  on. 
The  late  Mr.  Beamish,  of  Beaumont,  used  to  relate,  as  characteristic  of  Callaghan’s 
love  of  speculation,  how  they  both  chanced  to  be  in  Liverpool  and  walked  into  a great 
bankruptcy  sale.  An  enormous  quantity  of  cotton  was  offered  for  auction,  and  Mr. 
Beamish  was  surprised  by  Mr.  Callaghan  bidding  for  it.  It  was  knocked  down  to 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  before  dinner  time  the  Oorkonian  had  got  £1,000 
profit  for  his  storeful  of  cotton.  Mr.  Callaghan  made  the  fortunes  of  several  persons 
connected  with  him.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  was  prematurely  broken  down 
in  health. 

There  have  been  several  Irishmen  who  have  realised  greater  fortunes  than  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan, who,  at  his  culminating  point,  was  not  rated  at  more  than  £250,000  ; but  it 
was  the  splendid  style  in  which  he  transacted  his  affairs,  his  offhand  dealing,  his  lib- 
erality and  contempt  for  peddling,  and  his  complete  mercantile  accomplishment  that 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  mercantile  world.  He  must  not  oe  confounded 
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with  haphazard  speculators ; all  his  movements  were  carefully  reasoned  out  on  facts 
acquired  by  hia  own  apprehensive  and  retentive  mind.  Unlike  the  Tonsons  and  Hares, 
he  did  not  gain  a peerage,  but  the  sway  of  the  name  of  “ Dan  Callaghan  **  on  ’Change 
at  London,  was  far  brighter  in  the  eyes  of  true  manly  ambition,  than  the  luster  of 
coronets,  like  those  of  Listowel  or  Riversdale. 

THE  CONSULAR  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  defects  of  our  present  consular  system  tiave  been  pointed  out  in  former  vol- 
umes of  the  Merchants  Magazine , and  we  have  frequently  urged  upon  Congress  the 
necessity  of  remodeling  it  The  subject  has  also  repeatedly  been  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  Congress  by  various  Presidents,  and  reform  earnestly  urged.  But  thus  far, 
Congress  has  done  nothing  in  reference  to  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  if  the  present 
body  docs  any  business  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  a thorough  revisal  of  the  consular 
system,  and  a correction  of  its  errors  may  be  among  the  useful  work  transacted.  A 
writer,  an  old  Consul,  who  signs  himself  “ Observer,”  comments  upon  it  in  a late  num- 
ber of  the  Providence  Journal , as  follows : — 

If  there  is  anything  connected  with  the  machinery  of  our  government  more  imper- 
fect than  another,  and  actually  disgraceful  to  the  country,  it  is  certainly  our  consular 
system,  and  its  operation.  • 

Many  of  our  Consulates  are  now,  from  necessity,  filled  by  foreigners — subjects  of 
the  governments  which  acknowledge  them  in  the  capacity  of  American  Consuls  - who 
often  discredit  our  Hag  by  their  ignorance,  improper  official  and  private  conduct,  and 
actual  dishonesty — who  have  no  interest  in  our  trade  or  Commerce  any  further  than 
subserves  their  own  direct  individual  advantage — and  cannot  properly  represent  the 
interests  of  our  government,  or  its  citizens ; they,  the  said  foreign  subjects,  who  are 
American  Consuls,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  any  man- 
ner, cannot  be  punished  for  violating  them,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  for  the  punishment 
of  Consuls  could  not  be  inflicted  on  a foreign  subject  holding  an  American  Consulate, 
no  matter  how  great  his  official  misdemeanor.  Removal  from  office,  therefore,  would 
be  his  only  punishment,  while  an  American  citizen  would  not  escape  so  easily. 

Again : our  Consuls,  at  three-fourths  of  our  one  hundred  and  eighty  stations,  have 
not  sufficient  support  from  fees  of  office  to  buy  them  bread  and  meat,  to  tell  the  plain 
humiliating  truth — and  have  not  as  much  protection  from  arrest  and  imprisonment  for 
trifling  breaches  of  the  law  or  peace,  in  a foreign  land,  (at  their  stations,)  as  the  mean 
est  servants  of  our  foreign  Ministers ! What  inducement,  therefore,  is  there  for  a 
gentleman  of  genuiue  public  spirit,  and  of  good  standing  at  home,  to  accept  of  any 
Consulate  under  our  government,  unless  it  be  one  of  the  twenty-two  or  twenty -three 
only  of  our  very  lucrative  Consulates!  Unless  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  rest  go 
into  business,  or  have  abundant  private  resources,  they  cannot  remain  in  office  with- 
out becoming  bankrupt. 

Each  of  these  lesser  one  hundred  and  fifty  Consuls  pay  dearly  for  the  honor  of  re- 
presenting his  country  in  such  capacity.  In  the  first  place,  the  Consul  is  compelled  to 
purchase  bis  outfit,  and  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  passage  to  his  port  of  destina- 
tion ; pay  his  own  office  rent,  and  for  the  stationery  he  uses  in  performing  duty  even 
for  the  government,  besides  being  compelled  by  the  government  to  become  a merchant, 
that  he  may  be  on  a par  with  that  class  of  individuals  with  whom  he  has  much  to  do. 
And  then,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  (unless  very  fortunate  in  business,)  in  consequence 
of  his  efforts  to  respectably  represent  his  country  as  its  public  agent,  charged  with 
national  affairs,  he  finds  hixnself  out  of  pocket,  after  all,  to  the  amount  of  31,600  or 
|2,000 ; and  returns  home  disgusted  and  poor,  with  the  consciousness  of  so  much 
valuable  time  being  thrown  away,  at  best,  and  with  no  hope  of  a reasonable  reward 
in  future.  How  much  does  our  present  consular  establishment  cause  us  to  be  respect- 
ed abroad ! and  of  how  much  advantage  is  it  to  our  trade  and  Commerce  I 

Further,  the  unequal,  mean,  and  vexatious  fee  of  $4,  paid  by  all  our  vessels,  either 
large  or  small,  to  their  Consuls,  upon  entering  a foreign  port,  is  odious,  and  ought  to 
be  abolished  The  present  Congress  would  do  much  for  the  credit  and  advantage  of 
the  country,  by  passing  a law  abolishing  such  fee ; to  pay  our  Consuls  at  the  small 
stations,  in  lieu  thereof,  3 1 ,000  salary ; and  to  prohibit  the  Consuls  from  making  any 
charge  to  shipmasters  but  for  notarial  services.  But  to  aigue  that  the  dignity  of  one 
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^onBu.kfe  “ 8re*t«r  than  that  of  another,  would  be  absurd ; for  if  there  be  any  differ- 
ence, it  is  in  favor  of  those  Consuls  whose  district  comprises  a whole  colooy,  arid  who 
have  several  consular  agents  under  them,  (no  matter  now  small  the  receipts  of  ffees.1 
For  instance,  the  Consul  at  Kingston,  Ja.,  has  five  or  six  consular  agents;  the  Consul 
at  Nassau,  N.  P.,  has  three  or  fouf ; the  Consul  at  Turk’s  Island  has  two  or  three  ; 
and  the  Consul  at  Detperara  has  also  two  or  three  consular  agents  under  him.  And 
jet,  according  to  the  returns  at  the  Department  of  State,  the  consular  fees  at  Jamai- 
ca do  not  exceed  $1,200,  at  an  average;  at  Nassau,  $850;  at  Turk’s  Island,  $950; 
and  at  Demerara,  $1,100 ; while  the  smallest  salary  of  any  public  officer  at  either 
place,  (except  their  constables,)  is  $1,000.  All  of  which,  the  foregoing,  is  known,  and 
•ome  of  which  has  been  the  experience  of  an  old  Consul,  who  is  an  observer. 


THE  BUCK  AND  GREEN  TEAS  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  subjoined  abstract  of  a lecture  before  a meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at 
Belfast,  (Ireland,)  is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  “ Mercantile  Journal  and  Statis- 
tical Register ,”  published  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  “ under  the  control  of  a committee  of 
merchants — 

Dr.  Royle  set  out  by  stating,  that  the  thea  or  tea  was  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  consumption,  and,  consequently,  of  Commerce.  There  were  different  tea 
plants,  which  had  different  names  assigned  them,  such  as  thea  bohea,  and  thea  viridis, 
supposed  to  yield  the  different  kinds  of  tea;  though  some  might  dispute  whether 
they  were  only  adulterated  varieties  or  distinct  species,  slight  as  the  characters  were 
upon  which  species  were  now  frequently  established.  It  was  a remarkable  fact,  that 
the  subject  of  the  difference  between  the  black  and  green  teas  has  been,  until  recently, 
a matter  of  great  uncertainty.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  penetrated  into  China,  and  Mr, 
Plgou,  were  of  opinion  that  both  the  black  and  green  teas  were  produced  from  the 
same  plant ; while  Mr.  Reeve  believed  that  they  were  manufactured  from  two  dis- 
tinct plants.  Now,  as  regarded  himself,  he  (Dr.  Royle)  had  adopted  the  view  that  the 
beet  kinds  of  black  and  green  tea  were  made  from  different  plants,  and  examinations 
of  tea  samples  seemed  to  confirm  that  view ; but  a repetition  of  the  experiment  had 
oot  done  so.  It  having  been  inferred  from  various  reasons  that  tea  could  be  cultivated 
m the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Mr.  Fortune,  subsequent  to  the  China  War,  was  sent  out 
to  China,  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  England,  in  order  to  make  inquries  on  the 
subject  He,  therefore,  found  the  thea  bohea  in  the  southern  parts  of  China  employed 
for  making  black  tea ; and  in  proceeding  as  far  north  as  Shanghae,  he  found  the  thea 
viridis  used  io  making  green  tea,  was  near  the  districts  where  the  best  green  tea  was 
made.  So  far,  therefore,  the  information  obtained  seemed  to  confirm  the  view  of  two 
different  species  • f thea  being  employed  to  make  the  two  different  kinds  of  tea;  but 
Mr.  Fortune,  in  visiting  the  district  of  Fokien,  was  surprised  to  find  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  true  thea  viridis  employed  in  making  black  tea  in  districts  near  where  the 
best  black  tea  was  made.  He  took  plants  with  him  from  Fokien  to  Shanghae,  'md 
could  find  no  difference  between  them.  It  was  e till,  however,  desirable  to  get  speci- 
mens from  the  districts  where  the  black  and  green  teas  of  Commerce  were  actually 
made,  and  this  has  latterly  been  effected.  Mr.  Fortune  procured  seeds  and  plants  in 
great  numbers,  and  sent  them  to  the  Himalayas,  wher<  they  have  been  since  culti- 
vated. In  consequence  of  the  great  success  which  had  attended  the  experimental 
culture  of  tea  in  the  nurseries  established  in  the  Himalayas,  Mr.  Fortune  was  again 
sent  to  China  by  the  East  India  Company.  He  proceeded  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  obtain  tea  seeds  and  plants  of  the  best  description,  as  the 
most  likely  to  stand  the  Himalaya  climate.  When  be  had  reached  Calcutta,  the  tea 
manufacturers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  made  from  plants  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, their  black  and  green  tea  from  the  same  specimens;  to  that  it  wae  evident  it 
was  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  not  the  plant  itself,  that  produced  the  green  tea. 
All  now  who  were  acquainted  with  the  difference  between  black  and  green  teas,  knew 
that  they  could  be  prepared  from  the  same  plant,  without  the  assistance  of  any  ex- 
traneous materials,  though  it  was  a common  thing  for  manufacturers  to  use  copper, 
Indigo,  Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  Ac.,  in  coloring  the  tea. 
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MARKET  FOR  YOUffG  WOMEN  Iff  HUNGARY. 

In  Europe  M matrimonial  matches  ” are,  especially  among  the  wealthy  classes,  more 
or  less  a matter  of  trade  ; and  it  seems  in  honest  Hungary  that  the  peasantry  visit 
the  fairs,  not  only  for  the  purchase  of  household  utensils,  but  for  husbands  and  wivea. 
Without  committing  the  Merchants'  Magasins  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  such 
a custom,  we  venture  to  transfer  from  the  Congregationalist  to  our  M Mercantile 
Miscellanies,"  the  subjoined  account  of  a market  in  Hungary  where  young  men  and 
young  women  enter  into  matrimonial  speculations : — 

Every  year,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  which  comes  on  the  latter  days  of  June,  the 
peasantry  of  this  district  (Bihar)  meet  together  at  a certain  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
a general  fair.  This  fair  has  a very  peculiar  interest  for  the  young  men  and  the  young 
maidens,  for  it  is  there  that,  whilst  purchasing  household  utensils  and  family  necessa- 
ries, they  choose  for  themselves  partners,  and  conclude  marriages.  The  parents  bring 
their  marriageable  daughters, xwith  each  one  her  little  dower  accompanying  her,  loaded 
up  in  a small  cart.  This  dower  is,  of  course,  proportionate  to  the  lowly  condition  of 
these  mountaineers,  some  sheep,  sometimes  a few  hog9,or  even  chickens.  These  girls 
are  attired  in  their  best,  or  what  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  they  may  possess,  are  strupg 
upon  a string,  and  neatly  attached  to  the  braids  of  their  hair. 

Thus  fitted  out,  every  girl  who  desires  to  find  a husband  betakes  herself  to  the  fair. 
She  quits  the  house  of  her  father,  perhaps  forever,  and  bids  her  mother  adieu,  quite 
ignorant  of  what  roof  is  to  shelter,  or  what  fate  awaits  her  journey’s  end.  As  to  her 
fortune,  it  is  in  the  little  car  that  attends  her.  The  object  of  her  journey  is  never  mis- 
taken; nobtdy  wonders  at  it;  nor  is  there  occasion  for  a public  officer  to  make  a 
record  of  the  deed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  youths  who  wish  to  procure  themselves 
wives  hasten  to  the  fair,  arrayed  in  the  very  best  skin  garments  their  chests  contain. 
These  savage  looking  chaps,  who  would  be  quite  enough  to  make  our  young  ladies 
run  and  hide  themselves,  proceed  with  a good  deal  of  interest  and  zest  to  inspect  the 
fair  mountain  lasses  that  are  brought  thither  by  their  fathers  and  their  uncles,  casting 
many  side  glances  and  wistful  looks  towards  the  captivating  merchandise. 

He  gives  his  fancy  a free  rein,  and  when  he  finds  one  that  seems  to  claim  his  prefer- 
ence, he  at  once  addresses  the  parents,  asks  what  they  have  given  her,  and  asks  what 
price  they  have  set  upon  the  “ lot  ” so  exposed  for  sale — at  the  same  time  stating  his 
own  property  and  standing.  If  the  parents  ask  too  much,  these  gallant  “ boys  ” make 
their  own  offer,  which,  if  it  does  not  suit  the  other  to  agree  to,  the  fond  lover  passes  to 
seek  some  one  else. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  proud  young  men  always  keep  a “ top  eye  ” open  to  the 
correspondence  of  loveliness  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  size  of  the  dower  upon  the 
other.  At  last  he  finds  one  for  whom  he  is  willing  to  give  the  price,  and  a loud  clap- 
ping of  the  hands  together  announces  to  the  bystanders  that  the  bargain  is  completed. 

What  a heavy  blow  this  must  be  for  some  lazy  rival  who  has  not  decided  quick 
enough,  who  is  halting  and  considering  whether  she  will  suit  him,  and  whether  she  is 
as  lovely  aud  accomplished  in  household  matters  as  some  of  the  others.  However, 
the  deed  is  done,  and  the  bargain  is  completed,  and  forthwith  the  young  girl — poor 
thing — proceeds  also  to  clasp  the  hand  of  her  future  husband.  What  a moment  of 
interest  and  anxiety  to  her.  The  destiny  of  her  life  is  sealed  by  this  rude  clasp  of 
the  hand.  In  this  act  she  as  much  as  said,  “ Yes,  I will  be  yours  for  life,  and  I consent 
to  partake  of  your  joys  and  your  troubles,  to  follow  you  through  weal  and  through 
wo.” 

The  families  of  the  betrothed  pair  then  surround  them,  offering  their  congratulations, 
and  at  once,  without  delay,  the  priest  who  is  on  the  ground  for  the  occasion,  pronoun- 
ces the  nuptial  benediction.  The  young  woman  presses  the  parting  hand  of  that  family 
who  have  reared  her,  but  of  which  she  is  no  longer  a part — mounts  the  car  of  her 
new  husband,  whom  but  a few  hours  before  she  never  so  much  as  knew,  and  escorted 
by  her  dower  i*  conducted  to  the  house  henceforward  to  be  her  home. 

The  Hui  garian  government  have  long  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  suppress  these  lairs  for 
young  girls.  Positive  orders  have  been  given  that  they  should  no  longer  take  place, 
but  such  is  the  force  of  long  established  custom,  unitea  to  the  necessities  of  this  pas- 
toral race,  that  all  such  orders  have  been  disregarded.  The  fair  still  continues,  and 
every  year  such  cavalcades  as  we  have  described  may  bs  seen  descending  into  the 

Slains  of  Kalinasa,  there  to  barter  off  these  precious  jewels  of  the  household,  ak 
tough  they  were  senseless  beeves  or  mere  produce  of  the  soil. 
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1 LECTURE  FOR  RICH  MERCHANTS. 

Col.  Cummthgs,  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  reads  the  following  brief  discourse  touching 
the  indebtedness  of  rich  men ; which  it  may  Dot  be  amiss  to  repeat  in  our  M pulpit,”  for 
the  benefit  of  our  parish. 

“ I can  pay  my  way,  and  am  obliged  to  nobody,”  is  a frequent  expression  of  the 
■elfish  rich  man.  We  fancy  we  can  see  him,  while  he  utters  it.  with  nis  puree  proud, 
defiant  look,  buttoning  up  his  pocket  as  if  he  thought  you  a thief. 

You  can  pay  your  way,  can  you ! You  are  obliged  to  uobody  ? Good  sir,  we  dont 
believe  you  Know  what  you  say.  That  you  can  pay  your  pecuniary  debts  we  have 
no  doubt,  but  those,  it  seems  to  us,  are  the  least  part  of  your  obligations.  You  owe 
duties  to  society  as  a man,  a citizen,  and  a millionaire,  of  which,  perhaps,  you  have 
never  thought ; certainly  not  as  debts  to  be  paid,  in  your  own  person,  and  by  an  ex* 

Smditure  of  your  own  time,  and  thought,  ana  money.  My  dear  sir,  consider  this  well. 

o not  live  and  die  in  the  false  belief  that  because  you  owe  this  debt  to  society  in  the 
abstract,  heaven  will  never  require  its  payment  at  your  hands.  Do  not  imagine  either 
that  you  can  delegate  its  liquidation  to  others.  No  well-salaried  minister.no  sleek 
visitor  of  the  poor  con  become  your  middleman  in  this  matter,  doing  your  work  for 
you.  Monopolize  your  time  in  mere  money- making,  and  suffer  your  heart  to  grow 
nard  as  steel,  as  all  hearts  will  that  never  come  into  contact  with  human  misery. 

M I can  pay  my  way,”  you  say,  “ I am  obliged  to  nobody.”  Perhaps,  as  you  utter 
these  words,  you  look  rebukingly  at  some  poor  debtor  who  has  failed  to  meet  his  en- 
gagements. Beware,  oh!  rich  man:  “judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged.”  You  know  not 
what  defects  of  early  training,  what  cruel  disasters  of  fortune,  what  treachery  on  the 
part  of  others,  may  have  led  to  his  bankruptcy.  With  all  his  errors,  And  even  faults, 
for  probably  he  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  either,  he  may  yet  be  a better  man, 
taken  all  in  all,  than  you,  with  your  bank  stock,  your  mortgages,  your  ships,  and  your 
real  estate.  He  may  not  neglect  his  children,  as  you,  absorbed  in  your  speculations, 
probably  do,  leaving  their  moral  training  to  others,  instead  of  superintending  it  your- 


probably  do,  leaving  their  moral  training  to  others,  instead  of  superintending  it  your- 
self. He  may  be  a truer  husband,  not  acting  as  you  perhaps  do,  as  if  a wife  was  either 
a slave  or  a plaything,  and  not  a companion.  He  may  be  a kinder  friend,  a more  con- 
scientious citizen,  a man  better  imbued  with  the  thousand  sympathies  of  humanity. 
Believe  us,  there  are  more  crimes  than  being  in  debt,  though,  where  debt  comes  from 
imprudence  or  a reckless  spirit  of  speculation,  it  is,  heaven  knows,  bad  enough. 

“ I can  pay  my  way,”  you  say,  “ I am  obliged  to  nobody.”  You  are  obliged,  on  the 
cootrary,  to  every  fellow-creature  with  whom  you  are  thrown  into  contact,  either  in 
social  life  or  in  business.  Without  their  courtesy,  their  attention,  their  kindness,  their 
society,  you  would  be  the  most  miserable  creature  alive.  Every  hour  you  live  you  are 
indebted  to  some  fellow- being  for  some  attention  or  other,  and  it  is  only  because 
they  are  so  freely  and  commonly  given,  like  the  air  of  heaven,  that  you  do  not 
realize  their  value.  The  time  will  come,  if  it  has  not  come  already,  when  some  great 
family  affliction  shall  teach  you  that,  with  all  your  riches,  you  are  but  a frail,  helpless, 
human  creature ; and  in  that  hour  of  grief  and  heart* wrung  agony,  you  will  recognize 
at  last,  even  if  but  for  a moment,  the  precious  boon  of  common  sympathy ; you  will 
feel  bow  much  you  owe,  after  all,  to  your  fellows. 

Thank  heaven  1 all  rich  men  are  not  like  you.  There  have  been  many,  in  every 
generation,  who  acknowledge  that  they  owe  other  debts  than  pecuniary  ones,  and  who 
strive  faithfully  to  liquidate  them.  Their  number  is  increasing,  moreover,  with  each 
successive  generation.  When  the  day  arrives,  as  we  believe  moat  firmly,  it  will,  when 
all  rich  men  shall  recognize  the  obligations  they  owe  to  society,  the  millennium,  in  one 
sense,  at  least,  will  have  come.  Then  may  the  rich  man  truly  say,  “ I can  pay  my 
way,  I am  obliged  to  nobody.” 


CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Great  Britain  now  consumes  upward  of  31,500  bales  of  cotton  weekly,  or  more  than 
1,600,000  bales  annually,  with  a progress  of  consumption  from  year  to  year  much 
larger  than  the  pro  rata  increase  of  population.  According  to  late  and  authentic  state- 
ments of  the  English  manufactures,  it  seems  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain  21,000,000 
spindles  in  constant  motion,  spinning  upward  of  106,000,000  hanks  (or  60,000  miles) 
of  yam  per  day — in  length  sufficient  to  circumscribe  the  globe  2,000  times.  Out  of 
this  immense  production,  in  one  country  only,  about  130,000,000  yards  of  yam  are  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries,  the  remainder  being  converted  into  cloth,  lace,  and  other 
fabrics.  There  are  also  in  operation  in  Great  Britain,  at  this  time,  220,000  power- 
looms,  each  of  which  will  produce,  on  an  average,  five  or  six  pieces  of  cloth  per  week, 
each  piece  about  28  yards  long,  or  a daily  product  of  6,266,000  yards,  (or  8,660  miles.) 
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THE  CAREER  OF  A BRITISH  MERCHANT  SHIP-OWNER. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  record  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchant*'  Magazine  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  risen  from  obscurity  to  fame  and  fortune  by  tbeir  own 
untiring  efforts,  especially  when  fame  and  fortune  have  been  acquired  by  intelligence, 
industry,  and  integrity,  as  in  the  cose  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  receutly  met  the  electors 
•f  Dartmouth  (England)  borough,  and  in  replying  to  an  attack  upon  him  by  a Tory 
elector,  gave  the  following  interesting  auto-biographical  account  of  his  fortunes : — 

. He  should  be  the  last  to  mention  a word  about  himself  had  he  not  been  taunted 
with  falsehood.  He  was  told  he  was  a mere  commonplace  ship-broker — God  knew 
he  was  commonplace  enough  once ; be  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fame,  and  he 
hoped  no  one  would  despise  him  on  that  account  He  was  but  a young  mtfn  now,  and 
at  the  age  of  14  he  was  left  an  orphan  boy  to  push  his  way  in  the  world.  He  left 
Glasgow  to  find  his  way  to  Liverpool  with  4s.  6d.  only  in  his  pocket,  and  so  poor  was 
he  that  the  captain  of  a steamer  had  pity  on  him  aud  told  him  that  he  would  give 
him  his  passage,  if  he  would  trim  the  coals  in  the  coalhole  of  the  steamer.  He  did 
so,  and  thus  worked  his  passage.  He  remembered  that  the  fireman  gave  him  a part 
of  his  homely  dinner,  and  never  had  he  ate  a dinner  with  such  a relish,  for  he  felt  that 
he  had  wrought  for  it  and  earned  it ; and  he  wished  the  young  to  listen  to  this  state- 
ment, he  had  derived  a lesson  from  that  voyage  which  he  had  never  forgot  At  Liv- 
erpool he  remained  seven  weeks  before  he  could  get  employment ; he  abode  in  sheds, 
and  4s.  6d.  maintained  him,  until  at  last  he  found  shelter  in  a West  Indiaman ; he  en; 
tered  as  a boy,  and  before  he  was  19  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  an  Indiaman. 
At  23  he  retired  from  the  sea,  his  friends,  who,  when  he  wanted  assistance  had  given 
him  none,  having  left  him  that  which  they  could  no  longer  keep.  He  settled  on  shore 
— his  career  had  been  rapid,  he  had  acquired  prosperity  by  close  industry,  by  constant 
work,  and  by  keeping  ever  in  view  that  great  principle  of  doing  to  others  as  you 
would  be  done  by.  And  now,  instead  of  being  a commonplace  ship-broker,  he  would 
tell  them  that  at  35 — for  he  was  no  older — what  was  the  amount  of  business  which 
the  firm  which  he  had  established,  and  was  the  head  of  and  the  acting  partner  in 
transacted.  During  the  last  year  alone  their  charters  executed  amounted  to  upward 
of  700,  and  this  year  it  bade  fair  to  be  larger.  The  amount  of  their  insurances  was 
£8,000,000  sterling:  they  had  shipped,  as  contractors,  upward  of  100,000  tons  of  coal, 
and  upward  of  150,000  tons  of  iron.  They  had  imported  in  the  famine  year,  as  bro- 
kers, 1,500,000  quarters  of  corn.  Then,  as  to  the  next  charge,  that  he  was  no  ship- 
owner, and  did  not  own  a ton  of  shipping.  In  consequence  of  this  statement  he  bad 
been  induced  to  copy  out  a list  of  the  ships  in  which  he  owned  a proportionate  rate, 
and  was  managing  owner  of  all,  a large  and  high  class  of  British  built  ships.  He 
then  read  a list  of  18  vessels,  beside  steamers  and  others,  ranging  from  860  to  310 
tons  burden,  the  total  tonnage  being  21,002 — the  largest  portion  of  which  he  owned 
himself  and  was  manager  for  the  whole. 


SINGULAR  DISCOVERT  OF  OLD  BANK  NOTES. 

A large  quantity  of  old  papers  which  had  accumulated  in  the  storerooms  of  the  late 
Dr.  Wing,  for  many  years,  sayB  the  Albany  Evening  Journal , were  put  aside  to  be 
taken  to  the  pAper-mill,  a few  days  since.  On  overhauling  them,  a small  parcel  was 
found  inclosed  in  a piece  of  “ Oran's  New  York  Price  Current  of  August,  1 804/'  When 
opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  $14,  as  follows: — A $10  bill  of  the  “Farmers'  Bank 
of  Troy,"  No.  1766,  dated  Feb.  22,  1802  ; John  D.  Dickinson,  President,  and  Hugh 
Peebles,  Cashier.  On  the  back  of  the  bill  was  written  the  name  of  “John  Potter." 
Also,  a $2  bill  on  the  “Bank  of  Albany,"  No.  342,  dated  Aug  24,  1804 ; Jer.  V.  Rens- 
selaer, President,  and  G.  W.  Van  Scbaick,  Cashier.  Also,  a $2  bill  on  the  “ New  York 
State  Bank,"  No.  917,  dated  June  20,  1804;  John  Taylor,  President,  and  John  M. 
Yates,  Cashier.  These  notes  appear,  from  a memorandum  on  the  wrapper,  to  have 
been  set  aside  to  pay  a bill,  but  they  never  performed  their  intended  functions,  and 
have  been  lying  idle— -judging  from  the  date  of  the  paper  in  which  they  were  inclosed 
— at  least  forty-seven  years.  They  were  probably  wrapped  up  by  the  late  Matthew 
Gregory,  father-in-law  of  Dr.  Wing.  It  so  happens  that  the  three  banks  which  issued 
these  bills  fifty  years  ago,  are  still  in  existence,  ready  to  redeem  these  venerable  relict 
of  their  youth.  They  are  curiosities  in  point  of  engraving — presenting  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  finished  work  found  upon  the  bank-notes  of  the  present  day. 
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1. — Addresses  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions.  By  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  8po, 

pp.  778.  Boston:  Little  & Brown. 

In  this  volume  we  have  some  forty  speeches,  addresses,  lectures,  <fcc.,  made  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  Congress  and  before  various  other  public  bodies  and  literary  societies. 
One  of  them,  the  address  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  has,  in 
part,  already  appeared  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine . It  was  an  elegant  production  on 
**  The  influence  of  Commerce,”  and  our  readers  doubtless  remember  it.  In  casting  our 
eyes  over  these  extensive  pages  and  reading  passage  after  passage,  one  is  astonished 
to  find  such  a vast  amount  in  which  there  is  so  little  to  correct,  and  so  little  which 
coold  have  been  better  uttered,  yet  the  author  tells  us  the  speeches  and  addressee  are 
printed  almost  word  for  word  as  they  were  delivered.  We  have  no  doubt  of  this. 
For  the  country  has  few  more  accurate  and  accomplished  scholars  than  Mr.  Winthrop. 
The  elegance  of  his  diction  and  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments  are  stamped  upon  every 
page,  while  the  chasteness  of  his  imagination  and  the  high  culture  of  his  powers  adorn 
everything  he  touches.  The  political  speeches  and  addresses  are  valuable  for  the 
dear  and  discriminating  views  which  they  present  of  the  important  questions  then  un- 
der discussion,  as  well  as  for  models  of  polished  and  forcible  oratory.  The  addresses 
before  societies  are  replete  with  learning  and  rich  in  those  passages  of  eloquence 
which  gratify  and  instruct  the  accomplished  mind. 


2. — The  Industrial  Resources , etc.,  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  ; Embracing 
a View  of  their  Commerce , Agriculture , Manufactures , Internal  Improvements t, 
Slave  and  Free  Labor , Slavery  Institutions , Products , d'c.t  of  the  South.  Together 
With  Historical  and  Statistical  Sketches  of  the  Different  States  and  Cities  of  the 
Union.  Statistics  of  the  United  States , Commerce  and  Manufactures , from  the 
Earliest  Periods r,  Compared  with  Other  Leading  Powers , the  Remits  of  the  Different 
Census  Returns  since  1790,  and  Returns  of  the  Census  of  1850,  on  Population , Ag- 
riculture, and  General  Industry.  With  an  Appendix.  By  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow.  8 
vols.  8vo.,  pp.  468,  567,  and  545.  New  Orleans : De  Bow’s  Review. 

This  is  altogether  the  most  important  book  on  the  industrial  interests  of  the  coun- 
tnr  which  has  oeen  issued  from  the  American  press;  important  not  only  to  the  people 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  respecting  which  it  is  so  rich  m details,  but 
equally  important  to  whatever  citizen  in  other  sections  desires  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  incalculable  riches  of  this  portion  of  our  common  country.  The  work  is  pre- 
pared with  great  labor  and  research,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  but  many  in- 
telligent co-operators  in  various  parts  of  the  South,  and  its  contents  have  been  pre- 
pared originally,  or  compiled  or  collected,  or  extracted  from  every  source  where  in- 
dustry and  discrimination  could  obtain  materials  of  value  for  such  an  important  publi 
cation.  But  although  so  varied,  so  extensive,  and  so  important  may  be  the  contents 
of  these  volumes,  respecting  the  industrial  resources  of  a portion  of  our  country,  yet 
they  are  entitled  to  high  commendation  on  auother  ground.  They  furnish  the  first 
systematic  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  gather  and  systematize  within  the  com- 
pass of  two  or  three  volumes,  the  commercial  resources  of  half  of  the  United  States. 
The  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  prepared  and  issued  from  the  press,  reflects 
high  credit  upon  the  diligence,  discernment,  and  accomplishments  of  its  author, 
while  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  meet  with  a very  general  and  complimentary  commenda  - 
tion  for  its  fullness,  accuracy,  and  completeness,  upon  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
By  reference  to  its  title  its  comprehensiveness  of  detail  will  be  apparent,  and  some 
conception  can  be  obtained  by  the  reader,  of  the  assiduous  labor  and  length  of  time 
required  in  the  production  of  these  volumes. 


8. — Light  in  a Dark  Alley.  By  Hexry  A.  Rowland.  18mo.,  pp.  178.  New  York: 
M.  W.  Dodd. 

A discussion  of  the  “ false  principles  which  lead  many  to  live  in  neglect  of  the 
Go#*pe’/’  is  the  aim  of  th:s  little  volume, 14  which  is  recommended  to  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  living  in  this  neglect,  as  a suitable  antidote  to  the  many  dangerous  errors 
which  are  constantly  instilling  poison  into  the  mind.” 
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4. — Select  British  Eloquence;  embracing  the  best  Speeches  entire  of  the  Most  Eminent 
Orators  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  Last  Two  Centuries ; with  Sketches  of  their  Livea, 
an  Estimate  of  their  Genius , and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Chaukcby 
A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  8vo.,  pp.  947.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  author,  who  was  for  many  years  a Professor  of  Oratory  in  Yale  College,  is  per- 
haps as  well  fitted,  by  familiarity  with  the  speeches  of  British  orators  and  his  own 
taste  and  pursuits,  to  make  this  compilation,  as  any  man.  British  writers  and  orators 
have  ever  beeu  the  theme  of  his  admiration.  A brief  biographical  sketch  precedes 
the  orations  of  each  speaker,  which  are  followed  by  a few  historical  and  explanatory 
notes.  The  selections  are  those  which,  by  the  general  suffrage  of  the  Eoglish  public, 
are  regarded  as  masterpieces  of  their  respective  authors.  All  Chatham’s  speeches  are 
inserted,  including  eight  never  before  published ; all  of  Burke’s  prepared  for  the  press 
by  himself,  excepting  one,  with  the  most  striking  passages  in  his  works  on  the  French 
Revolution ; six  of  Fox’s  great  speeches ; three  of  Pitt’s ; nine  of  Erskine’s  able  argu- 
ments; with  many  speeches  from  orators  of  the  second  class,  such  as  Mansfield,  Grat- 
tan, Slieridao,  Curran,  Macintosh,  Canning,  and  Brougham.  In  addition,  the  volume 
contains  some  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  in  the  introductory  portion  nearly  all  the 
celebrated  speeches  before  the  days  of  Lord  Chatham.  Every  aid  is  furnished  in  the 
details  for  the  study  of  these  speeches  which  the  student  can  desire. 

6.  — Woman's  Records;  or.  Sketches  of  all  the  Distinguished  Women  from  “ the 
beginning ” till  A.  D.  1850.  Arranged  in  Four  Eras,  with  Selections  from  Female 
Writers  of  every  Age.  By.  Sarah  J.  Hale.  Illustrated  by  two  hundred  and  thirty 
portraits,  engraved  on  wood,  by  Lossing  and  Barritt.  Large  8vo.,  pp.  904.  New 
York : Harper  A Brothers. 

An  encyclopedia  of  notable  women  who  have  appeared  at  various  times  since  the 
world  began.  In  some  instances  the  biographical  sketches  are  quite  brief,  furnishing, 
however,  all  that  is  known  or  important  of  the  individual ; in  other  instances  they  are 
accompanied  with  selections  from  their  writings,  thus  presenting  some  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  thought,  fancy,  and  feeling,  in  female  literature.  The  work  may  be  regarded 
as  by  far  the  most  complete  and  perfect  exponent  of  Woman  which  has  yet  appeared. 
In  a word,  it  is  a picture  of  Woman’s  Life  as  it  has  been  developed  to  the  world  from 
the  Creation  to  the  present  period.  The  “Record”  comprises  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  names,  of  which  number,  less  than  two  hundred  are  from  heathen  na- 
tions. The  list  is  divided  into  four  eras  or  periods,  which  are  introduced  by  a very 
satisfactory  preface  from  the  author.  Indeed,  when  we  look  over  this  vast  and  exten- 
sive work,  and  consider  the  high  aims  for  which  it  was  prepared,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  authoress  herself  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  meritorious  women  on  the 
list. 

b.—Rodolphus : a Franconia  Story.  By  the  author  of  the  Rollo  Books.  16mo., 
pp.  225.  New  York:  Harper  A Brothers. 

One  of  Abbott’s  charming  stories  for  young  people,  forming  the  first  of  a series  en- 
titled “ Franconia  Stories.” 

7.  — Illustrious  Personages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  an  Introduction,  by 
Henry  P.  Tappan,  D.  D.  Imperial  8vo.,  pp.  820.  New  York : Stringer  and  Town- 
send. 

A series  of  striking  portraits  «f  some  twenty  individuals  of  distinction,  with  bio- 
graphical sketches,  prepared  with  considerable  care,  compose  this  attractive  volume. 
But,  in  truth,  this  is  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  contents.  There  are  fine  portraits  of 
Chalmers,  Peel,  Tennyson,  Jeffrey,  Campbell,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  Lamartine,  Words- 
worth, Joanna  Baillie,  Ac.,  such  as  every  one  would  desire  to  possess.  The  paper,  and 
the  letter-press,  and  binding,  are  very  elegant,  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  kind  before  the  public. 

8.  — Haydock's  Family  Bible  and  Commentary.  Parts  6,  6,  and  7.  According  to 
the  Douay  and  Rheims  Version,  with  Haydock’s  Notes  complete.  4to.  New' 
York : Dunigan  A Brother. 

These  parts  bring  d iwn  the  text  of  the  original  to  the  middle  of  the  B x>k  of  Ruth. 
Each  is  embellished  with  a very  finely  executed  plate  or  engraving.  Thb  edition  is 
brought  out  in  a very  elegant  style,  and  is  enriched  with  such  valuable  notes  as  to 
render  it  desirable  to  all  persons  of  whatever  religious  persuasion. 
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9.  — The  Scott  Worthiet : containing  a brief  historical  account  of  the  most  eminent 

Noblemen , Gentlemen , Ministers  and  others , who  testified  or  suff ered  for  the  cause  of 

Reformation  in  Scotland  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  century  to  the  year 

1688.  By  John  Howie.  With  twelve  engravings.  8vo.,  pp.  632.  New  York : 

Hubert  Carter  A Brothers. 

The  reader  is  introduced,  in  these  pages,  to  some  seventy  of  those  Scotchmen  who 
were  most  conspicuous  and  eminent  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in  their  devotion 
to  its  principles.  The  information  respecting  each  is  quite  minute  and  persona),  even 
so  mud)  so,  that  the  sketches  have  become  striking  portraitures  of  the  private  life  and 
internal  history  of  the  varions  individuals.  When  we  add  to  these  features,  the  hearty, 
earnest,  deeply  moving  style  of  a vigorous  Scotch  pen,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that,  **  like  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  this  work  has  secured  to  itself,  in  Scotland,  a posi- 
tion from  which  it  will  never  be  dislodged — tiiat  it  has  become  a family  piece  in  town 
and  country;  especially  among  the  peasantry,  and  that  the  attention  of  youth  is 
riveted  to  it  as  if  by  fascination.”  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a work  calculated  to 
interest  all  those  who  sympathize  with  the  champions  of  humanity,  and  also  all  those 
who  can  admire  the  heroism  and  energy  displayed  in  every  age,  by  mankiud  when 
encountering  the  sorest  trials. 

10 . —The  Mystery  Solved:  or , Irelands  Miseries ; the  Grand  Cause  and  Cure.  By 

Rev.  E.  M.  Dill,  A.  M,  M.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  847.  New  York  : Robert  Carter  A Bros. 

The  author  of  this  work  acted  as  Missionary  Agent  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  has  divided  his  subject  into  four  parts: — “ Ireland’s  Miseries— The  Alleged  Causes 
— The  Grand  Cause — The  Cure.”  His  views  are  intelligent  and  sensible  ; and  the  in- 
formation he  imparts  is  instructive  on  all  the  points  save  one ; that  one  is  44  the  Grand 
Cause.”  Here  the  author  sees  nothing  but  Rome,  from  beginning  to  end.  Of  course, 
if  a Romish  priest  was  handling  the  same  subject,  he  might  see  nothing  but  Protes- 
tantism as  the  Grand  Cause  of  Ireland’s  miseries.  Hence  each  reader  must  take  this 
part  of  the  book  for  wbat  it  is  worth  in  his  own  estimation.  There  are,  in  addition, 
many  general  views  advanced  in  these  pages  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  intelligent 
readers. 

11.  — The  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Brett.  12mo.,  pp.  362.  New 

York:  Robert  Carter  A Brothers. 

A narrative  of  the  Missions  among  the  various  tribes  of  Guiana,  conducted  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  is  contained  in  these  pages. 
The  narrative  commences  with  the  origin  of  the  mission  and  continues  it  to  the  present 
time.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  which  is  heightened  by  the  sketches 
of  Indian  character  presented  to  the  reader. 

12.  — Near  Home : or  the  Countries  of  Europe  described , with  Anecdotes  and  numerous 

Illustrations . By  the  Author  of  “ Peep  of  Day,”  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  822.  New  York : 

Robert  Carter  A Brothers. 

Iliis  is  a pleasant  colloquial  volume  upon  the  geography  of  various  countries  in 
Europe,  and  intended  to  enlist  the  attention  and  instruct  youthful  readers.  The  plan 
is  a good  one,  and  it  is  carried  out  with  considerable  success,  although  the  author  at 
times  foils  into  the  same  dullness  and  dryness  to  which  he  objects  in  other  books. 

18. — Elegy  written  in  a Country  Churchyard,  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Gray. 

8vo.,  pp.  186.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  A Brothers. 

This  is  a handsome  edition  of  Gray’s  Poems.  Each  verse  of  the  Elegy  is  accom- 
panied with  a tasteful  and  well  executed  illustration,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the 
text  It  is  printed  in  fine  style,  on  superb  paper,  aad  makes  an  elegant  book. 

14. — Meyers  Universum.  Parts  6,  10, and  11.  New  York:  Hermann  Meyer. 

This  finely  illustrated  serial  is  issued  in  half-monthly  parts,  with  engravings  from 
drawings  by  the  first  artists,  and  letter-press  descriptions  by  some  of  the  first  writers 
the  day.  The  embellishments  in  these  tmmbers  consist  of  “ The  Bosphorus,  from  the 
Euxioe;”  44 Desert  Rock  Light-House,”  coast  of  Maine;  “The  Giralda  in  Seville;” 
“ Teheran ;”“ The  Tomb  of  Washington,”  with  the  text  by  Ch&s.  A.  Dana;  “Mount 
Etna 44  Birmingham,  England ;”  44  Liege  and  SeraiDg;”  44  Lake  George ;”  44  Algazar  in 
Segovia.” 
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15.  — A History  of  the  Division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Umted  State 9 of 
America.  By  a Committee  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  12(110.,  pp. 
278.  New  York  : M.  W.  Dodd. 

Here  is  a history  of  an  irreconcileable  division  among  brethren,  who  are  distin- 
guished for  carefulness  and  caution  in  forming  opinions,  which  are  afterwards  adhered  ' 
to  with  inflexible  tenacity.  There  are  only  two  ways  by  which  a large  number  of 
talented,  energetic,  aspiring,  and  educated  minds  can  be  preserved  in  fraternal  co- 
operation in  human  affairs  : one  is,  by  a series  or  gradation  of  monks  or  orders,  which 
will  gratify  the  ambitious  and  quell  the  turbulent,  such  as  has  been  maintained  in 
every  institution  of  any  permanency  which  the  world  baa  ever  seen ; the  other  is,  by 
the  possession  of  the  genuine,  child-like  humility  of  which  Christ  speaks.  The  former 
harmonizes  with  the  logical  order  of  the  mind ; the  latter  is  an  element  of  the  divine 
nature.  With  regard  to  this  volume,  its  origin  and  object  of  publication  may  be  found 
in  a resolution  of  the  Synod,  expressing  their  belief  that  u their, interests,  ana  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  will  be  promoted  by  the  careful  preparatioit,  and  wide  dif- 
fusion of  the  history  of  the  causes  which  produced  a division  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country.”  The  members  of  the  Committee  consisted  of  some  of  the 
most-  eminent  men  in  the  Synod,  belonging  to  what  is  technically  called  the  “ New 
School” 

16.  — The  Worlds  Laconics ; or  the  Best  Thoughts  of  the  Best  Authors.  By  Evkrard 
Berkeley.  In  prose  and  poetry.  With  an  introduction  by  Wx.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D. 
12mo.,  pp.  432.  New  York  : M.  W.  Dodd. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  how  little  there  is  of  real  value  in  many  volumes  which 
are  published,  until  we  take  up  a book  like  this,  made  up  of  insolated  thoughts  selec-  " 
ted  from  the  best  treatises  and  from  their  best  parts.  The  real  points  of  value  in  many 
books  thus  appear  within  the  compass  of  a few  sentences.  It  is  those  parts  of  un- 
usual splendor  which  were  written  in  the  author's  happy  moments,  which  have  been 
collected  in  these  pages.  They  comprise  some  bright  conception,  some  exquisite  sen- 
timent, some  pithy  and  striking  saying  on  almost  every  subject  within  the  range  of 
ordinary  thought.  Indeed,  it  is  a work  to  be  studied  rather  than  curiously  read,  and 
however  the  most  superficial  reader  may  be  delighted  by  the  many  brilliant  sentences 
which  it  contains,  none  but  the  thoughtful  and  earnest,  will  ever  fathom  the  depths  of 
wisdom  and  truth  to  which  it  introduces  us. 

17.  — The  Early  Days  of  Elisha.  Translated  from  the  German  of  F.  W.  Krumma- 
cher , with  an  Introduction  by  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  881.  New  York  : 

M.  W.  Dodd. 

Krummacher  is  celebrated  as  a pulpit  orator,  and  among  the  first  discourses  which 
he  has  delivered  are  these  on  the  early  days  of  Elisha.  The  translation  is  well  ren- 
dered, and  the  public  will  be  indebted  to  the  publisher  for  placing  within  their  reach 
this  interesting  volume. 

18.  — Saxton's  Rural  Hand-Books.  First  Series.  Containing  Richardson  on  the  Horse — 
on  the  Hog — the  Honey-Bee — the  Pests  of  the  Farm — Domestic  Fowls — and  Milbum 
on  the  Law.  8vo.,  pp.  600.  New  York : C.  M.  Saxton. 

In  this  compact  volume  the  publisher  places  within  the  reach  of  agriculturists  those 
small  and  cheap  works  of  acknowledged  merit,  on  the  great  topics  of  farming  economy 
which  are  so  much  needed.  The  works  comprised  in  these  pages  are  quite  popular  in 
England,  and  have,  under  various  forms,  been  well  received  in  this,  country,  although 
they  have  not  before  been  represented  here.  They  are  intelligent,  and  exceedingly 
practical  treatises. 

19.  — A Family  Text  Book  for  the  Country ; or  the  Farmer  at  Home:  being  a Cyclo- 
pedia of  the  More  Important  Topics  in  Modem  Agriculture , and  in  Natural  History , 
and  Domestic  Economy.  Adapted  to  Rural  Life.  By  Rev.  John  L.  Blake,  D.  D. 
8vo.,  pp.  476.  New  York : C.  M.  Saxton. 

In  this  volume  the  reader  will  find  a definition,  or  a copious  explanation  of  every 
term  and  subject  which  can  excite  the  attention  of  the  farmer  in  his  pursuit.  It  is 
emphatically  a Hand-book  of  Knowledge  respecting  everything  relating  to  agriculture. 
The  style  of  the  author  is  clear,  easily  understood,  and  attractive.  He  mentions,  on 
every  occasion,  whatever  occurs  to  him  of  advantage  or  use  to  the  reader,  and  he  dif- 
fuses through  his  work  an  excellent  moral  influence. 
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10. — Cap  Sheaf.  A Freeh  Bundle.  By  Lewis  Myrtle.  12 mo,,  pp.  813.  New 
York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

Something  in  the  style  of  Ik  Marvel,  and  in  some  parts  not  a whit  behind  him,  are 
the  contents  of  these  pleasant  pages.  It  is  truly  commendable  in  the  author,  whoever 
he  may  be,  and  the  approbation  of  the  public  will  be  such  as  to  induce  him  to  offer 
us  many  more  fresh  bundles. 

21.  — Speeches  on  the  Legislative  Independence  of  Ireland;  with  Introductory  Notes  by 
Thomas  F. Meagher.  12mo.,  pp. 817.  New  York:  Redfield. 

Ireland’s  struggle  in  1848  and  the  parties  who  suffered  banishment  in  consequence 
are  well  known  to  our  readers.  The  aathor  of  this  volume,  who  was  one  of  the  active 
spirits,  has  here  collected  and  presented  in  a very  convenient  form  to  the  lovers  of 
Irish  eloquence,  all  the*  speeches  of  importance  made  at  that  time,  and  introduced 
them  with  suitable  notes. 

22.  — The  Chevaliers  of  France,  from  the  Crusades  to  the  Marshals  of  Louis  XIV. 
By  Henry  W'Herbeet.  12mo.,  pp.  399.  New  York:  Redfield. 

The  age  of  chivalry  furnishes  the  leading  facts  for  these  legends ; but,  although  they 
are  of  such  an  aucient  date,  the  cut  of  the  dress  is  sometimes  modern.  The  author  oc- 
casionally loses  the  halo  of  hoary  time,  and  writes  and  thinks  like  men  of  this  day. 
There  are,  however,  in  these  pages,  many  sketches  of  the  chivalrous  period  in  France, 
which  are  impressive,  truthful,  and  vigorous.  As  a whole,  the  volume  is  interesting 
and  instructive,  although  hardly  equal  to  some  of  the  other  works  of  Herbert. 

23.  — The  Children  of  Light : A Theme  for  the  Time.  By  Caroline  Cheesboro. 
12mo.,  pp.  374.  New  York  \ Redfield. 

tt  To  the  Loving,  and  Patient,  and  True  hearted,  scattered  everywhere  throughout 
the  Dominion  of  the  King  of  the  Universe,”  are  these  pages  intrusted  by  their  author. 
In  their  perusal  the  reader  will  find  much  that  is  suggestive  of  thought,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  an  immediate  bearing  upon  themes  of  much  interest  at  the  present 
day.  The  volume  is  written  in  a very  felicitous  style,  and  possesses  more  than  ordinary 
merit  as  a piece  of  composition. 

24.  — The  Daughters  of  Zion.  By  Rev.  S.  D.  Bdrchard,  D.  D.  Illustrated  with  Nu-‘ 
merous  Engravings,  12rao.,  pp.  866.  New  York  : John  S.  Taylor. 

The9©  are  Scripture  narratives  drawn  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  placed 
in  chronological  order,  with  a design  to  furnish  an  outline  of  Biblical  history,  especially 
as  relating,  remotely  or  directly,  to  the  family,  advent,  and  mission  of  Christ  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  render  these  sketches  especially  attractive  and  useful 
to  the  44  daughters  of  the  church  as  well  as  to  mothers  in  Israel,”  exhibiting,  as  they 
do,  woman  in  her  sublime  and  appropriate  sphere,  as  she  was  in  the  primitive  ages — 
emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the  older  dispensation — sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  Savior, 
and  suffering  and  bleeding  in  martyrdom  among  the  bravest. 

25.  — Fun  and  Earnest.  By  the  author  of  “ Musings  of  au  Invalid,”  «fcc.  12mo.,  pp. 
274.  New  York:  John  8.  Taylor. 

There  are  many  goods  things  in  this  volume  pertaining  to  subjects  of  life  constantly 
occurring  to  the  public  mind.  Some  of  them  are  well  handled,  in  others  there  is  some- 
what of  the  appearance  of  effort,  which  future  care  and  some  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
author  will  remove  from  his  manner.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a very  readable  volume. 

25. — Gems  from  Fable  Land:  A Collection  of  Fables.  Illustrated  by  Facts.  By  W. 
O.  Bourns.  12mo.,  pp.  830.  New  York  : C.  Scribner. 

Education  is  regarded  by  this  author  as  having  for  its  grand  purpose,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind,  the  refinement  of  the  feelings,  and  the  cultivation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  and  most  exalted  virtues  of  the  heart.  It  is  this  high  object  which 
the  present  work  aims  to  promote,  in  a manner  somewhat  novel  That  is,  to  illustrate 
Fables  by  Facts — to  present  one  or  more  anecdotes  of  a fitting  character  as  real  life 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  moral  contained  in  the  text.  The  work  is  of  a very 
practical  character — the  dignity  of  Labor,  the  triumphs  of  Industry,  self-reliance  and 
perseverance,  the  loveliness  of  truth  and  honesty,  are  exhibited  in  a very  clear  and 
forcible  manner. 
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27.  — The  Life  of  Bernard  Palissy,  of  Sain  tee,  hie  Lahore  and  Discovcrier  in  Art  and 
Science , with  an  Outline  of  hie  Philoeophical  Doctrinee , and  a Translation  of  Illus- 
trative Selections  from  hie  Works.  By  Henry  Morley.  2 vols.,  22mo.,  pp.  SOS  and 
347. 

This  is  a work  written  with  much  force  and  vigor,  by  an  author  who  has  already 
obtained  some  distinction  by  a series  of  articles,  entitled  M How  to  Make  Home  Un- 
healthy.’* The  hero  of  these  articles  was  a noted  French  artist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  devised  and  introduced  into  France  the  art  of  enameling  pottery.  This  he 
pursued  through  many  years  of  suffering  and  poverty,  until  he  mastered  it,  and  reaped 
a fortune  from  it.  He  became  distinguished  in  France,  and  is  remembered  for  many 
relics  in  the  Tuilleries.  He  was  an  independent  and  bold  thinker,  and  his  character 
as  an  artist,  a man  and  a Christian,  is  delineated  with  much  skill  and  effect  at  descrip- 
tion. Interwoven  with  the  incidents  of  his  life  are  many  historical  scenes  and  events 
connected  with  the  Court  of  Francis  I. 

28.  — Rural  Chemislri/ : An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Science  t« 
its  Relation  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arte  of  Life.  By  Edward  Sollt,  F.  R.S. 
From  the  Third  English  Edition.  12mo.,  pp.  391.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Baird. 
Although  originally  prepared  as  an  elementary  sketch,  to  enable  those  ignorant  of 

Rural  Chemistry  to  understand  the  works  of  the  various  authors  ou  this  subject,  this 
work  has  now  been  enlarged  and  improved  sufficiently,  to  be  regarded  as  an  independ- 
ent treatise.  In  this  edition  several  important  practical  matters  have  been  introduced. 
Brief  descriptions  of  the  more  important  domestic  arts,  together  with  some  accounts 
of  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  them,  have  been  added.  Numerous  recent  an- 
alyses of  agricultural  crops  have  likewise  been  given.  Care  has  been  taken  to  make 
the  work  practical,  and  to  avoid  the  statement  of  doubtful  theories  as  otherwise  than 
hypothetical.  Its  success  in  England,  where  agriculture  is  so  well  understood,  has 
been  very  flattering  to  the  author. 

29.  — Kossuth  in  New  England.  A full  Account  of  the  Hung  ay  an  Governor s Visit 
to  Massachusetts , with  his  Speeches , and  the  Addresses  that  were  made  to  him , care- 
fully revised  and  corrected.  With  an  Appendix.  8vo.,  pp.  343.  Boston:  John  P. 
Jewett  A Co. 

Kossuth’s  tour  in  New  England  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  his  visit  to  our  country.  The  manner  of  his  reception,  wherein,  at  every  step,  a 
welcome  was  given  to  him,  the  addresses  to  him,  and  the  subjects  to  which  most  fre- 
quent allusions  were  made,  were  all  calculated  to  bring  out,  in  a high  degree , the 
brilliancy,  the  extent,  and  the  force  of  the  talents  of  this  admirable  man.  In  this 
volume  we  have  very  careful  and  accurate  reports  of  the  addresses  to  him,  the  replies, 
and  the  incidents  of  his  reception.  It  is  printed  in  large  and  clear  type,  on  firm  and 
white  paper,  and  makes  a very  attractive  appearance.  The  utmost  pains  appear  to 
have  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  and  elegance  in  the  reports. 

30.  — Les  A ventures  de  Telemaque  Fils  <T  Ulysse,  par  Fenelon.  With  Grammati- 
cal and  Idiom  at  ical  References  to  Fasquelle's  new  French  method,  and  the  Explan- 
ation of  the  most  difficult  words  and  passages.  By  Louis  Fasquellb.  1 2 mo.,  pp. 
889.  New  York : Newman  A Ivison. 

This  19  an  excellent  edition  of  Teleraachus,  of  which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  at 
length  in  the  July  number  of  ihe  Merchant's  Magazine. 

81. — A New  Method  of  Learning  the  French  Languaqe  ; ewbracing  both  the  Analytical 
and  Synthetic  Modes  of  Instruction;  being  a Plain  and  Practical  Way  of  Ac- 
quiring the  Art  of  Reading , Speaking,  and  Composing  French,  on  the  Plan  of 
Woodbury's  Method  with  German.  By  Louis  Fasquellb,  LL.D.  Fifth  Edition. 
12mon  pp.  499.  New  York : Newman  A Ivison. 

This  is  a very  successful  method  of  acquiring  the  French  laoguage,  and  its  adoption 
has  afforded  extensive  satisfaction.  Its  peculiar  features  are  pointed  out  in  a former 
number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 

32. — The  British  Colonies.  By  R.  M.  Martin.  New  York : John  Tallis  A Co. 

The  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  subject  of  the  contents  of  this  part, 
which  is  also  embellished  by  a finely  executed  map  of  the  southern  promontory  of 
Africa,  or  Cape  Colony. 
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S3. — Narrative  and  Miscellaneous  Papers.  By  Thomas  De  Quisoey,  2 vols.  16mo., 
pp.  280  and  U02.  Boston : Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  A Co. 
The  papers  contained  in  these  volumes  are  entitled,  “ The  Household  Wreck — The 
8panish  Nun,  Flight  of  a Tartar  Tribe — Modern  Superstition — Coleridge  and  Opium 
Eating — Temperance  Movement — On  War — The  Last  Days  of  Immanuel  Kant — and 
The  System  of  the  Heavens  revealed  by  Lord  Rosse’s  Telescope.”  It  surely  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  anything  in  explanation  of  the  merits  of  De  Quincey,  whose  writings 
have  long  secured  for  him  such  a prominent  rank  among  modern  English  Essayists. 
These  volumes  are  presented  in  the  same  6tyle  as  the  other  works  of  this  author. 

34. — Life  and  Memorials  of  Daniel  Webster.  From  the  New  York  Daily  Times.  2 
vols.,  12 mo.,  pp.  300  and  261.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A Co. 

Nothing  has  yet  appeared,  containing  a detail  of  this  great  man,  which  compares  in 
interest  and  value  with  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  a 
personal  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  S.  P.  Lyman.  Many  portions  have 
teen  published  at  different  periods  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer , in  the  Commercial 
Advertiser ; and  Times  of  this  city.  They  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  are  now 
published  in  the  series  of  Appleton's  favorite  library. 

36. — Basil.  A Story  of  Modern  Life.  By  W.  Wilkes  Collins.  12mo.,  pp.  816. 
New  York : D.  Appleton  A Go. 

This  is  a work  of  uncommon  power.  It  enters  into  scenes  and  events  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  presents  us  with  the  character  of  aristocracy  in  England,  with  all  its  unyield- 
ing pride  of  birth.  The  son  of  a noble  lord  falls  in  love  at  sight  with  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a linen  draper,  who  becomes  married  to  him,  and  afterwards  proves  false 
before  the  marriage  is  consummated.  The  working  up  of  this  outline,  the  treachery 
of  some  friends,  the  love  and  distress  of  others,  the  invincible  sternness  of  the  lord, 
the  managing  business  manner  of  the  father  of  the  girl,  are  drawn  with  great  force 
and  vigor.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  tales  of  the  day. 

86. — The  Book  of  the  Heart ; or % Love's  Emblems.  Illustrated  by  thirty-three  Steel 
Engravings.  Imperial  8vo.,  pp.  168.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A Co. 

Few  of  the  elegant  books  of  the  holiday  season  display  greater  richness  and  splen- 
dor than  this  volume.  Its  aim  is  to  illustrate,  by  the  combination  of  art  and  language, 
the  influence  of  the  passion  of  love  in  its  various  moods  upon  woman’s  heart  The 
iiln9trations  are  very  finely  executed  on  steel,  and  the  letter-press  is  selected  from  the 
choicest  writers  in  the  English  language,  and  consists  of  some  of  the  finest  gems  of 
our  literature. 

87* — Home  Scenes  and  Heart  Studies.  By  Grace  Aguilar.  12mo.,  pp.  399.  New 
York  : Appleton  A Co. 

This  writer  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  acceptable  popular  writers  of  the  day. 
The  high  tone  of  her  works ; their  genuine  representation  of  pure  morals  and  cultivated 
feeling,  with  vigor  and  force  of  style,  have  found  a very  general  response  in  the  public 
mind,  and  secured  to  her  a rank  among  the  most  accompli -bed  of  female  novelists. 
The  volume  before  us  consists  of  a number  of  independent  tales,  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  her  mother,  and  are  now  printed  to  complete  the  series  of  her  writings. 

88.  — The  Confessions  of  Fits  Boodle  ; and  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Major  Gaha- 
gan.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  12mo.,  pp.  276.  .New  York  : D.  Appleton  A Co. 

Of  all  the  tales  by  Thackeray  which  have  appeared  in  the  English  Magazines,  and 

been  republished  in  Appleton’s  admirable  library,  this  is  unquestionably  the  best.  It 
most  truly  represents  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  author. 

89.  — Essays  from  the  London  Times.  Second  Series.  12mo.,  pp.  261.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  A Co. 

These  able  essays  are  all  taken  from  a late  period  of  the  issue  of  the  Times.  They 
include,  among  other  subjects,  sketches  of  the  prominent  literary  characters  of  the 
day,  in  Eogland,  such  as  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Kingsley,  Ac. 

40. — Patient  Waiting  no  loss : or  the  Two  Christmas  Days.  By  Alice  B.  Neal. 
16mon  pp.  00.  New  York : D.  Appleton. 

A charming  book  for  yonng  people,  full  of  pathos  and  humor,  and  written  in  a clear 
and  lively  style,  which  will  indelibly  impress  upon  the  mind  the  truth  of  the  sentiment 
that tf  in  patient  waiting  there  is  no  loss.” 
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41.  — Elements  of  Electro- Metallurgy.  By  Alfred  Snell.  First  American  from  the 
Third  London  Edition.  Revised,  corrected,  and  considerably  enlarged.  Illustrated 
with  Electrotypes  and  numerous  Wood-cuts.  12mo.,  pp.  864.  New  York:  John 
Wiley. 

Electro-Metallurgy  is  comparatively  a new  subject  It  has  attracted  attention 
within  a few  years,  and  has  subsequently  made  very  rapid  progress,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  each  edition  of  this  wora  has,  to  some  extent,  been  re-written,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  improvements.  In  this  last  one,  the  reader  will  find  all  the  results  of 
importance  which  have  been  developed  to  the  present  time.  The  methods  of  operat- 
ting  are  described  with  much  fullness  and  completeness,  and  the  illustrations  furnish 
all  the  information  necessary  to  a satisfactory  understanding  of  the  various  processes 
of  this  valuable  art 

42.  — Footsteps  of  our  Forefather* : What  they  Suffered  and  what  they  Sought.  De- 
scribing Localities  and  Portraying  Personages  and  Events  conspicuous  in  the 
Struggles  for  Religious  Liberty.  By  James  G.  Miall.  With  86  Illustrations. 
12m<\,  pp,  352.  Boston : Gould  <fc  Lincoln. 

Religious  intolerance  has  been  one  of  the  most  deadly  scourges  of  the  human  race. 
Its  phenomena,  especially  as  they  have  been  displayed  in  a Protestant  form,  are  ex- 
hibited in  these  pages  with  as  little  repulsiveness  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit  of.  The  attempt  is  also  made  to  indicate  the  mistaken  principle  in  which  these 
melancholy  results  have  had  their  origin.  No  distinctive  form  of  polity  is  advocated, 
but  the  manner  in  which  any  religious  system  may  become  vitiated  by  connection  with 
the  State  is  shown.  The  author  examines  a wide  field  with  great  ability. 

48. — Kathay . A Cruise  in  the  China  Seas.  By  W.  H.  Macaulay.  12mo.,  pp.  230 
New  York : G.  P.  Putnam. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  was  for  one  or  two  years  attached 
to  the  squadron  on  the  East  India  Station,  engaged  in  much  active  service.*  During 
this  period  the  ship  visited  numerous  ports  in  the  China  Seas  and  afforded  to  the  officers 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
These  first  impressions  are  presented  here  with  a dash  of  originality  and  piquancy 
which  will  arrest  the  readers  attention,  and  impart  to  his  mind  a life-like  picture  of 
modern  life  in  the  extreme  East 

44.  — A Book  for  a Corner.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  Second  Series.  12mo.,  pp.  227.  New 
York  : G.  P.  Putnam. 

Number  twenty  of  Putnam’s  Semi-Monthly  Library  consists  of  tales  and  Selections 
from  several  of  the  best  Eoglish  essayists,  which  are  introduced,  severally,  by  genial 
remarks  from  Leigh  Hunt  It  makes  a very  agreeable  volume,  and  will  prove  a 
pleasant  companion  either  by  the  way,  or  at  the  fireside  of  home. 

45.  — Cobb  s Speaker ; containing  ample  Exercises  in  Elocution  in  Prose  and  Poetry , 
and  Dialogues , from  most  esteemed  Native  and  Foreign  Writers.  Also , an  Intro- 
duction containing  the  Principles  of  Elocution  very  felly  exemplified  by  Illustra- 
tions. Designed  for  the  use  of  Academies  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Public  and 
Select  Schools , and  also  for  Private  Students.  By  Lyman  Cobb,  A.  M.  I2mo.,  pp. 
576.  New  York:  J.  C.  Ritter. 

This  work  consists  of  very  extensive  selections  from  many  of  the  best  writers  in  the 
English  language.  They  are  made  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  with  a due  regard 
to  the  wants  of  pupils  in  reading.  The  treatise  on  the  principles  of  elocution  is  simple, 
clear  and  practical.  In  a word,  this  work  is  entitled  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
teachers  everywhere. 

46.  — Waverly  Novels.  Illustrated  Library  Edition.  VoL  16.  Quentin  Durward. 
12mo.,  pp.  260.  Vol  16.  St  Ronan’s  Well.  12mo.,  pp.  260.  Tales  of  the  Cru- 
saders. 12mo.,  pp.  367.  Rcdgauntlet.  pp.  257.  Woodstock,  pp.  800.  Boston: 
B.  B.  Mussey. 

One  of  the  most  readable  editions  of  the  Waverly  Novels.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear,  and  the  paper  plain  and  white. 

47.  — Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose.  By  Barry  Cornwall.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  268  and 
245.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  <fc  Fields. 

The.-e  volumes  are  issued  in  the  same  uniform  style  with  the  other  works  of  this  stamp 
by  this  publishing  house.  Their  contents  have  not  entirely  been  published  before. 
Some  of  the  essays  are  lively;  others  quite  serious;  and  several  chiefly  upoti  poetical 
subjects. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE.  - 

STABILITY,  SECURITY,  PERPETUITY. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 

NO.  86  wall  street. 

NET  ACCUMULATED  CASH  FUND,  $1,600,000. 

Securely  invested  in  Bonds  nnd  Mortgages  on  real  estate,  chiefly  in  this  city  or 
Brolly nt  (the  real  estate,  in  ench  and  every  case,  being  worth  double  the  ainouut 
loaned  thereon,)  ami  in  Stock*  of  the  City  of  New  Ytirk  and  of  the  United  States. 

_ ALL  THE  rKOFITS  ARE  DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED,  and. on  Pobciai 
for  the  whole  of  bfe.  will  lie  made  available  iu  part  payment  of  premiums,  afte^t* 
dividend  of  1868,  to  those  who  wish  it. 

Annuities  granted  on  favorable  terms. 

Losses  settled  promptly. 

‘ TRUSTEES. 


Jos.  B.  Collins, 
Alfred  Edwards, 
Frederick  S.  Kinston, 
I saac  G.  Pearson, 
Theu.  Sedgwick, 
George  R.  Clarke, 
John  Wadsworth, 
Robert  Schuyler. 
John  V.  L Pruyn, 
Mooes  II.  Grinoell, 
John  C.  Cruger, 
Francis  S.  Latbrop, 


Abraham  Bimiigur, 

K.  H.  McCurdy, 
Joseph  Blunt, 

J»'hn  P.  Yelverton, 
William  Moore, 

John  H.  Swift, 

David  A Comstock, 
Gouvnr’nr  M.  Wilkins, 
Joseph  Tuckeriuan, 
Charles  Ely, 

John  M.  Stuart, 
Alfred  Pell, 


William  Betts, 

C.  W.  Faber, 

Henry  Wells, 

Stacey  B.  Collins, 
Jonathan  Miller, 
Samuel  M.  Cornell, 
James  Chambers, 
Win.  J.  Bunker, 
Nathaniel  Hayden, 
8am  uel  E.  Sproulls, 
Lewis  F.  Battclle, 


JOSEPH  B.  COLLINS,  President. 


ISAAC  ABBATT  Secretary. 

CHARLES  GILL,  Actuary. 

JOSEPH  BLUNT,  Counsellor. 

MINTURN  POST,  M.  D.,  Medical  Examiner,  who  attends  at  tho  office  daily,  from 

11  to  12  A o’clock. 


ROCHESTER  SCALE  WORKS. 

DITRYEE,  FORSYTH  & CO., 

NO.  16  WATER  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Weighing  Machinery,  such  as  Railroad, 
Wheat,  Hay,  Coal,  Platform,  and  Counter  Scales,  Manifest  Copying  Presses,  Warehouse 
Trucks,  Sugar  Crushers,  and  Excavating  Road  Scrapers. 

Agents : Duryee,  Forsyth  <fe  Co.,  166  Pearl-street,  New  York,  and  comer  of  Oliver 
and  Court  streets,  SL  Louis,  Mu. ; B.  W.  Raymond,  Chicago,  111. ; W.  A.  Otis  it  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  John  Hulme  it  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Eddy  A Morely,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Parker  A Brother,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Chambers  it  Harries,  Dayton,  Obio;  Steinraelz  A 
Justice.  Philo. ; Way,  Brothers  A Co.,  Hartford,  Cl  ; S.  Hoyt  <t  Co.,  and  Charles  LL 
Campfield,  Savannah,  Ga. ; S.  D.  Flagg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Emery  <fe  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y, ; 
H.  S.  Kellogg,  Indianapolis,  Lid.;  Hill  it  Orbison,  Fort  Wayne,  lud.;  H.  J.  Nazro  A 
Col.  Milwaukee,  W is. ; W . T.  Mumford,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co., 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  8200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  invested. 
Take  rinks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  iu  Providence ; and  on  Mercnau- 
diae  and  Buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 

ASA  BIGELOW,  Jr.,  40  I*inc-*trect,  corner  of  Will  lain. 

Providence,  R.  1. , April  I 1847.  SULLIVAN  DORR,  President 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

Established  July,  1839* 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

published  monthly. 

At  11!  Fulton-strcct,  New  York— At  Five  Dollars  per  Aanam. 


I 


The  MERCHANTS'  MAUAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW 
is  devoted  u.  TRADE.  COMMERCE,  ami  NAVIGATION — RANKING.  CUR- 
RENCY, and  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  mid  MARITIME  LAW— EIRE  j| 

MARINE,  nnd  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLAND  NAVI- 
GATION-NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT!^— 
including  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS — RIVERS  tu 

HARBORS,  and  inVeneral  nil  subjects  involving  the  great  Commlhclal  and  Indus- 
trial Interests  of  the  Countiy  aud  the  World.  * 

It  has  been  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Editor  jtnd  Pro  I 
prietor  to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Commercial  Intelligence, 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  ull  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  indiapeofcvblo  to 
the  Statesman,  Political  EuoryuiaisT,  Jurist,  FjnanitjRR,  Banker,  Broker*  Ship  Mas- 
ter, Ship  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  Manufacturer,  than  to  the  Mkrchant  nnd  Business 
Man  ; nnd  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discussions  and  its  StiOi*- 
tics,  taking  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  iu  ihe  wide  field  of  Commerce,  the  pages  of  the 
Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  fiir  the  Parmer, 

I also — for  tbe  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  iff  the  North.  . .-ji 
Tlie  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  Magazine  a national 
! spirit  and  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  our  wale-  ' 
spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Territory  of  th** 
Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the  principles  of  trade, 

I he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and  opinions;  and, 

; while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  and  embody  the  scientific  and  practical  npera- 
I tions  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  the  free  and  fair  discussion  of 
| every  subject  legitimately  falling  within  its  general  scope  and  its  original  de.-ign. 

The  number,  for  December,  1 862,  completed  the  TWUW-SEVfvrB  semi  annual  volume 
i of  the  Merchant^  Magazine.  The  work  has  been  enlarged  more  than  one  third  nine*  iu 
commencement  in  July,  1839,  and  each  volume  now  cnntmria  nearly  Eight  Hundred 
octavo  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  tbe  Magazine  may  bo  obtained  at  the  publLh- 
er.’s  office,  142  Fulton -street.  New  York,  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  fur  Two  Dol- 
lars and  a Half  per  volume. 

Chamber  or  Commerce  or  Paris,  Puri*,  l,U  December,  IS50. 

Mr.  Freeh**  Uvnr.  . 

Sir  The  Chninber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  hnrlng  had  occasion  to  consult  the  Magazine  wbhd« 
you  have  published  for  bo  mriiy  years  p*u»L  could  not  but  rally  appreciate  its  greet  merit.  Ii  has  rv- 
J tmirked  the  sustained  *o*l  ond  cure  with  which  you  huve  brought  Logether  )u  it*  p*trc?,  slutietienl  j 
murter  ol  (he  highest  iulereei,  nr  well  hi-  disquisitions  ot  the  utmost  Importance  utnl  utility;  nnd  U«b 
Chum  her  know*  of  no  belter  way  of  leflifylng  lie  appreciation  ol  your  work,  than  by  subscribing  lot  i 
tee  Muiruzine  for  its  Libmry.  The  Treasurer  has  been  directed  to  choree  one  of  our  eorr"i»fxunJi'm*  , 
ia  how  Vork  with  this  duly,  and  hIno  to  forward  to  you  this  letter,  which  wo  conclude  Sir,  by  offerhifr 
you  the  amumner*  el  our  higbeal  cotiaidcrattou. 

Horace  Say,  Secretary.  LEG  ENT  1L,  President  of  Utc  Chamber. 

At  a stilted  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Poard  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  21st,  1831, 
tbe  following  resolutions  acre  udopted,  without  u dissenting  voice 3 — 

Kfxa/rrdi  Tlmt  ihe  Hoard  of  Trede  viewing  ihe  Importance  of  a publication,  which  roodettfc*  In  an 
attractive  ami  enduring  form,  grnernlinfoiinath  iu  nd  untbUCs  lelutlngU)  the  commercial  nnd  Indus- 
trial pursuits  of  our  country,  venture  in  recommend  M Hunt's  JMtkanU*  Al*#  mins  and  Co» >.wmrutf 
nw  poFreeslng  these  requisite*  in  an  ruilnrnt  degive,  nnd  trust  their  follow*  citizen*  oiay  Ui 
induced  w cucoun^e  i<  ulemas  Hurt,  Lag.,  iu  hia  arduous  tabor*  by  becoming  subeenbera  to  hi* 
periodical. 

JxcsninetL,  Thai  a copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolution  be  furnished  llr.  Hcirr,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
fco-inl. 

TliOS.  P.  COPE,  Prcaidcnt.  C.  C.  Guilds,  Secretary. 

Cieciknati  Ciumimi  or  COMMERCE,  February  4th.  1WI, 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Lutnnirroc,  February  4th,  1861,  tiie  fullowlng  nraoUi- 
Uon»  wen*  unanimously  adopted  : — tutm 

Rtseirrd*  Thnl  l»i  st's  JUrrcjinvls*  Mnpaiine  and  Cummrrrial  Itn  lev.  Is  n Work  of  |ltil  InltMl  I 
nnd  utility,  nnd  Is  ■Urnntiy  adapted  to  minim  the  nvrchnnta  upt»n  the  numerous  fuel*  rvlalhi  U»  ihe  ,1 
foreign  nnd  IiiUtdhI  imde  of  the  country.  Ha  manulnctuit-s  ami  agricultural  tlulialics:  and  that  1l*v 
thank*  of  tbe  tnetamUle  community  ore  due  to  it*  editor.  Freeman  UdiT,  Lb<j.,  ftir  tha  Industry  and  ■ 
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CUBA— D1SCOTERY — 8STTLBMBKT — EARLY  HISTORY— LORD  ALBEMARLE*!  EXPEDITION — LAS  CASAS— 
PtDBLtTT  TO  SPAIN— OEOORAPQ1CAL  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  ISLAND— PRODUCTS — ANIMALS— MAYAN  A 
—POPULATION  OP  CUBA,  1560  TO  1850—  EMIGRATION — CAPACITY  Pok  PUTURB  GROWTH — AMOUNT 
OP  CH1EP  PRODUCTS,  1840— IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS— CUBAN  TAR1PP— RETALIATORY  ACT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES — EPPECT  THEREOP— TAXES  IN  CUBA— CIRCULATING  MEDIUM— POLITICAL  IMPORT* 
ANCB  OP  CUBA— Y1EW8  OP  PRANCE,  ENGLAND,  AND  THB  UNITED  STATES — EXTENSION  POLICY  OP 
THE  LATTER— POLICY  TOWARD  CUBA  PROM  1885— MR.  ADAMS— MR.  WEBSTER— MR.  POLE*!  AT* 
TEMPT  TO  PURCHASE  CUBA— MR.  RYBRETT’s  LETTER— CONCLUSION. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbug  on  the  28th  of  October,  1492,  on  his 
first  voyage.  He  first  named  the  island  J uana ; it  was  afterward  called 
Ferdinanda,  and  next  Santiago,  but  its  Indian  name  has  survived  all  these. 
The  aboriginals  were  an  exceedingly  mild  and  indolent  race,  being  absolute- 
ly pusillanimous.  The  island  was  divided  into  nine  independent  principali- 
ties, under  as  many  different  Caciques,  among  which  the  most  perfect  tran- 
quillity prevailed.  These  people  were,  beyond  all  other  Indian  nations,  the 
most  easily  converted  to  Christianity.  Columbus  visited  the  island  twioe 
afterward,  in  April,  1494,  and  in  1502.  In  1508,  Cuba  was  circumnaviga- 
ted by  Sebastian  Ocampo.  In  1511,  Diego  Columbus,  the  son  of  the  ad- 
venturer, and  Governor  of  St  Domingo,  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  colo- 
nizing Cuba,  consisting  of  above  300  men,  under  Diego  Velasques,  who 
had  accompanied  his  father  on  the  second  voyage.  Baracoa  was  first 
founded,  and  in  1514,  Santiago  and  Trinidad  were  settled.  In  July,  1615, 
a town  was  planted  called  San  Cristoval  de  la  Havana,  which  name  was 
transferred  in  1519  to  the  present  capital,  the  old  town  being  now  called 
Batabano.  In  1538,  the  second  Havana  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  a French 
privateer,  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  which  disaster,  the  Castillo  de  la 
Fuerza,  a fortress  still  existing,  was  built  by  Hernando  de  Soto,  the  Govern- 
or of  Cuba,  as  well  as  Adelantado  of  the  Florid  as,  and  famous  for  his  later 
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explorations  in  the  Southern  and  Western  regions  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  being  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1554,  the  French 
again  attacked  and  destroyed  Havana.  About  1 580,  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco and  the  sugar-cane  was  commenced,  the  principal  employment  before 
that  having  been  cattle-breeding.  As  the  aboriginals  were  found  incompe- 
tent to  the  labor  of  cultivation,  the  system  of  Negro  slavery  was  introduced. 
Before  1600,  two  other  fortresses,  both  still  existing,  the  Moro  and  the 
Punta,  were  built  for  the  defense  of  Havana.  About  1616,  the  annual 
product  of  copper  in  Cuba  was  about  2,000  quintals.  About  1665,  the 
walls  of  Havana  were  commenced,  and  were  finished  by  the  aid  of  means 
which  Mexico  was  obliged  to  contribute.  For  about  a century  and  a half 
succeeding  1600,  the  island  was  in  almost  perpetual  fear  of  invasion  from 
either  the  French,  English,  Dutch,  or  the  pirates  infesting  the  West  India 
waters,  and  several  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  it.  In  1762, 
Havana  was  taken  by  an  English  fleet  and  army  under  Lord  Albemarle,  the 
former  consisting  of  over  200  vessels,  the  latter  numbering  14,041  men. 
The  Spanish  army  numbered  27,610.  The  defense  was  exceedingly  obsti- 
nate. The  English  commenced  operations  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  notwith- 
standing all  their  means,  is  was  not  until  the  30th  of  July  that  the  Moro 
Castle  surrendered,  and  it  was  on  the  14th  of  August  that  the  city  capitu- 
lated. The  spoil  divided  among  the  victorious  army  and  navy  amounted  to 
£736,185  3s.  The  next  year,  1763,  Cuba  was  restored,  under  the  treaty 
of  Versailles — and  this  restoration  of  the  island  to  the  Spaniards,  says  Turn- 
bull,  is  regarded  by  the  native  writers  as  the  true  era  from  whence  its  ag- 
grandisement and  prosperity  is  to  be  dated.  The  city  and  island  took  a 
new  impulse  and  went  forward  with  rapidity.  The  administration  of  Las 
Casas,  who  arrived  as  Captain- General  in  1790,  is  represented  as  a brilliant 
epoch  in  Cuban  history.  He  pushed  forward  with  indefatigable  persever- 
ance a system  of  public  works  of  the  first  utility.  He  introduced  also  the 
culture  of  indigo,  and  extended  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  island  “ by 
removing,  as  far  as  his  authority  extended,  all  the  trammels  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  old  system  of  privilege  and  restriction.”  By  Las  Casas1  efforts, 
also,  the  island  was  kept  in  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  in  St.  Domingo,  although  it  was  universally  be- 
lieved a conspiracy,  was  formed,  instigated  by  the  French,  among  the  free 
people  of  color  in  Cuba.  It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  all  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  island  by  this  wise  governor,  during  his  administration 
of  six  years.  In  1802,  a fire  in  Havana  destroyed  the  populous  suburb  of 
Jesu  Maria,  leaving  no  less  than  11,400  people  without  the  protection  of  a 
roof. 

On  the  deposition  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  the  news  of 
which  arrived  in  July,  1808,  every  member  of  the  Cabildo  took  a solemn 
oath  to  preserve  the  island  for  the  abducted  sovereign,  and  declared  war 
against  Napoleon.  In  the  course  of  the  war  the  foreign  trade  of  the  island 
was  so  reduced,  that  the  local  authorities  threw  open  their  Commerce  for  the 
time  on  the  footing  of  a free  competition  between  Spaniards  and  foreigners. 
Another  English  descent  had  been  feared  in  1807,  and  later  an  invasion  by 
the  French  was  expected  ; but,  excepting  an  attack  by  French  refugees  from 
fit  Domingo,  with  the  design  of  permanently  occupying  part  of  the  island, 
which,  however,  they  were  prevailed  on  to  abandon,  Cuba  remained  quiet, 
and  preserved  a remarkable  tranquillity,  while  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
of  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  continent  were  in  full  progress.  In  1812 
a Negro  conspiracy  occurred,  which  occasioned  much  alarm ; but  it  was  sup. 
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pressed,  mod  the  leader,  Aponte,  with  his  associates,  met  with  the  customary 
Spanish  award  to  such  offenders.  Since  that  time  the  island  has  been  pre- 
sided over  by  a succession  of  Governor-Generals  sent  out  from  Spain,  some 
conducting  themselves  very  commendably,  and  others  seemingly  careless  of 
whatever  degree  of  odium  their  acts  might  attach  to  their  names.  The  par* 
ticulars  of  their  administrations  it  is  needless  to  recite.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  as  a whole,  the  government  has  been  decidedly  bad,  and  the  effect  has 
been  to  restrain  the  island  from  that  elevated  degree  of  prosperity  which, 
under  better  auspices,  it  might  easily  have  attained. 

We  pass  now  to  a short  description  of  Cuba,  with  a few  statistical  details 
relating  to  its  population,  products,  and  trade.* 

Cuba  is  situated  between  the  74th  and  85th  degrees  of  longitude,  west 
from  Greenwich,  and  19th  and  23d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  being  the 
most  westerly  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Its  shape  approaches  a crescent, 
with  the  concavity  at  the  south.  It  divides  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  into  two  passages,  that  to  the  north-west  being  thirty- two-and-a- half 
leagues  wide  in  the  narrowest  part,  between  the  points  of  Hicacoe,  in  Cuba, 
and  Tancha,  on  the  Florida  coast.  The  south-west  passage  is  thirty-eight 
leagues  wide  between  the  Cabo  de  San  Antonio  of  Cuba  and  the  Cabo  de 
Catoche,  the  most  salient  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The 
length  of  the  island,  following  the  shortest  curve,  is  648  miles,  and  its  ex- 
treme breadth  107  miles.  The  superficial  extent  is  31,468  square  miles,  or 
with  the  other  small  islands  attached  to  it,  32,807  square  miles,  an  area  a 
little  exceeding  that  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  about  equal  to  that  of  In- 
diana. The  shores  are  low  and  flat,  and  difficult  of  approach.  The  island 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  sections  by  a cordillera  of  mountains,  extending 
nearly  its  whole  length  ; it  is  well  watered,  and  the  streams  are  rapid,  but 
of  course  very  short.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  too  well  known 
to  need  mention.  Among  the  fruits  are  the  pine,  or  anana,  oranges,  shad- 
docks, the  forbidden  fruit,  melons,  plantains,  bananas,  the  mamey  Colorado, 
or  apple,  the  amarilla,  lemons  and  sweet  limes,  and  the  nispen,  or  sapote  de 
la  India — all  abundant.  The  fig  and  strawberry  are  likewise  found,  but  ndt 
so  common.  Among  the  roots  used  for  food  are  the  sweet  and  bitter  yuca, 
cassava  being  made  from  the  latter,  the  yam,  <fec.  Of  cereal  plants,  Indian 
corn,  of  which  two  crops  are  obtained  in  a year,  rice,  and  beans  of  various 
kinds,  are  cultivated,  and  wheat  was  formerly  raised.  The  market  garden- 
ers of  Havana  supply  the  tables  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  the  dry 
season,  with  a vast  variety  of  excellent  vegetables.  The  cultivation  of  in- 
digo, though  often  attempted,  has  met  with  little  success.  The  cotton  culti- 
vation is  inconsiderable,  and  has  never  engaged  much  attention,  although 
the  plant  thrives  in  many  districts.  Cacao  is  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction, and  was  expected  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  place  of  coffee. 
The  wax  of  the  island  is  considered  equal  to  that  of  Venice.  Among  the 
forest  trees,  the  mahogany,  cedar,  ebony,  black  and  white  guayacan,  the 
courbana,  the  curey,  the  cerillo,  the  grenadillo,  the  hayajarico,  or  yayajabito, 
and  the  wild  orange  tree,  all  elassed  among  the  precious  woods,  are  abund- 
ant, and  the  kinds  used  in  building,  and  for  furniture,  machinery,  <kc.,  are 
yet  more  numerous.  Of  minerals,  copper,  iron,  and  coal  are  abundant 
There  is  also  some  gold  and  marble,  and  deposits  of  salt,  lime,  aud  chalk 
abound. 

• The  principal  facts  in  Ibis  description  of  Cuba  are  gathered  from  m work  on  Cuba,  by  David 
Turnbull,  Esq.,  an  Englishman,  who  visited  the  island  in  1837-8. 
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Of  domestic  animals,  the  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  pig,  are  by  far  the  most 
valuable,  and  form  a large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of'  the  island  ; sheep, 
goats,  and  mules  are  inferior,  both  in  number  and  quantity.  Of  domestic 
fowl,  the  common  cock  and  hen  are  most  numerous.  * The  goose,  turkey, 
pigeon,  and  peacock  are  also  well  known.  The  sylvan  birds  are  numerous, 
birds  of  prey  are  few,  and  the  vulture  and  turkey- buzzard  are  protected  by 
law  and  custom,  on  account  of  their  services  in  the  removal  of  carrion.  The 
reefs  and  shallows,  and  the  sandy  portion  of  the  beach  are  famous  for  the 
turtle.  The  waters  abound  with  delicious  fish,  and  in  the  gulls  and  bays, 
the  crocodile  and  cayman  are  found.  The  manati  inhabits  deep  pools  of 
fresh  water,  and  the  iguani,  a kind  of  lizard,  is  found  bn  the  banks  of  rivers, 
bays,  and  lagoons.  The  land-crab  is  in  some  parts  very  numerous  and 
troublesome.  The  surface  is  sometimes  undermined  by  them  for  half  a 
league  continuously,  and  the  traveler  is  liable  to  serious  accident  by  breaking1 
through. 

Snakes  and  reptiles  are  not  numerous.  The  mcya,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
in  length,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  circumference,  is  the  largest,  but 
is  less  dangerous  than  the  jubo,  about  six  feet  long,  which  has  no  hesitation 
in  attacking  a man. 

Among  the  useful  insects  are  the  bee,  and  phosphorescent  flies,  which 
may  be  used  for  light.  The  noxious  insects  are  the  nigua,  or  jigger,  a spe- 
cies of  ant  called  vivajagua,  the  family  of  mosquitoes,  some  of  them  pow- 
erful enough  to  draw  blood  through  a thick  leather  glove,  the  sand-fly,  the 
scorpion,  less  poisonous  than  that  of  Europe,  and  spiders,  whose  sting  is  ma- 
lignant enough  to  produce  fever  and  endanger  life. 

Havana,  the  capital  of  the  island,  has  one  of  the  most  safe,  capacious,  and 
best  defended  harbors  in  the  world.  It  is  guarded  by  six  strong-holds,  and 
a wall,  with  ditches,  surround  the  city.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  22 
inches,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  not  less  than  eight  fathoms. 
The  population  in  1827  amounted  to  112,023,  of  which  there  were  within 
the  walls,  free  and  slave,  37,980,  and  in  the  suburbs,  54,043 ; the  garrison 
numbered  18,000  of  the  above  total.  The  whites  were  46,621  ; free  Ne- 
groes, 16,347  ; free  mulattoes,  8,215  ; Negro  slaves,  22,830 ; mulatto  slaves, 
1,010.  The  city  had  3,671  houses,  all  of  stone,  the  suburbs  7,968  houses, 
of  various  materials.  In  1840,  Havana  had  240,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
present  population  is  not  less  than  300,000,  making  it  the  next  city  in  size 
to  New  York  upon  the  whole  American  continent. 

The  city  of  Puerto  Principe  contained  a population  of  49,012  in  1827, 
and  is  at  about  that  figure  at  present.  Matanzas,  Santiago,  Trinidad,  Neu- 
vitas,  Baracoa,  San  Salvador,  <fec.,  are  the  other  chief  towns.  Santiago  is 
very  unhealthy,  being  peculiarly  liable  to  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever. 

The  population  of  Cuba  was  at  different  periods  as  follows: — 


Tears. 

1580 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slaves. 

Total 

16,000 

20,000 

40,000 

170,870 

272,140 

680,980 

704,487 

870,000 

1,007,624 

1,247,280 

1502 

1680 

im 

1791 

94,419 

80,615 

44,886 

1817 

199.145 

286,942 

860.000 

486,495 

486,100 

18S7 

1888,  (estimated) 

1841 

1850 

811,051 

400,000 

418.291 

605,560 

100,494 

110,000 

152,888 

205,570 
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Id  the  fifty-two  yean  between  1775  and  1827,  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Cub%  was  413  per  cent — that  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same, 
rapid  as  it  was,  did  not  reach  above  400  per  cent  at  the  utmost.  In  the 
period  between  1790  and  1850,  the  growth  of  the  population  of  Cuba  was 
about  490  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  592  per  cent.  After 
the  United  States,  the  growth  of  Cuba  must  have  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  continent.  Many  peculiar  circumstances  have  combined 
to  prodace  this  result,  apart  from  natural  causes.  An  extensive  emigration 
from  Jamaica  to  Cuba,  said  to  reach  30,000,  took  place  in  1655,  when  the 
former  island  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  ; in  1656-7,  near  8,000  emi- 
grated thither  from  Jamaica.  In  1763,  the  English  having  evacuated  Ha- 
vana, and  retaining  still  possession  of  the  Floridas,  a like  emigration  occur- 
red from  the  latter.  In  1789  and  1791,  the  permission  to  foreigners  to 
bring  in  slaves,  gave  a strong  impetus  to  emigration  toward  Cuba  from  other 
than  Spanish  dominions.  In  1795,  the  Spanish  port  of  St.  Domingo  being 
ceded  to  France,  a strong  migration  of  Spanish  subjects  flowed  thence  upon 
Cuba.  Another  followed  from  New  Orleans  on  its  cession  to  the  United 
States,  in  1803.  The  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  Napoleon,  in  1808,  and 
its  troubles  throughout,  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  and  the  disturb- 
ances following  them  in  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  continent,  stimulated 
a heavy  tide  of  emigration  from  different  quarters  toward  that  island,  which 
remained  all  the  while  in  comparative  tranquillity.  With  all  these  favoring 
circumstances,  had  Cuba  been  possessed  of  a good  government,  uniting  a be- 
neficent administration  of  the  laws  with  a judicious  commercial  policy,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  degree  of  importance  it  would  have  at- 
tained at' the  present  time.  We  think  it  beyond  a doubt  that  the  city  of 
Havana  would,  under  as  favorable  political  auspices  as  those  of  the  city  of 
New  York  has  enjoyed  for  50  years  past,  have  as  far  exceeded  the  latter  in 
size,  wealth,  and  commercial  importance,  as  it  is  now  itself  exceeded  by  that 
city.  As  to  the  capacity  for  future  growth,  Cuba  has  yet  a large  future.  It  has, 
at  present,  only  40  inhabitants  to  the  Bquare  mile,  a density  much  below 
that  of  either  of  the  three  principal  States  of  the  Union — Ohio  having  50 
to  the  square  mile.  With  a density  equal  to  that  of  New  York  in  1850, 
Cuba  would  contain  above  2,000,000  inhabitants,  and  with  the  density  of 
Massachusetts,  4,000,000,  or  one-sixth  as  many  as  the  whole  present  popu- 
lation of  the  Union;  while  its  capacity  for  the  support  of  population  cannot 
be  inferior  to  that  of  any  portion  whatever  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  Cuban 
produce  in  1849 : — 

productions  or  CUBA  IN  1849. 


Garden  fruits.. 

$14,889,060 

Sugar  ....  

18,699,924 

Esculent  vegetables  & fod- 
der.  

e, 091,080 

Tobacco 

6,042.829 

Coffee  

2,206,181 

Indian  corn 

1,884,982 

Charcoal 

1,760,110 

Cedar,  mahogany,  <fc  other 
woods. 

1,711,198 

Molasses. 

1,462,728 

Other  agricultural  products.. 

$8,728,115 

Beef 

8,606,780 

Pork 

1,846,066 

EgK* 

1,166,880 

Birds. 

1,074,216 

Milk 

826,040 

Hides 

180,289 

Mutton 

120,000 

Total 

$69,791,455 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
has  been  as  follows : — 


of  the  island,  for  a series  of  years, 
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Yetra.  Import*.  Exports.  Tears.  Imports.  Exports. 

1887..  $22,940,867  00  $20,346,607  00  1846  ..  $23,499,367  00  $18,792,812  00 

1840.  24,700,189  81*  26,941,783  371  1846  ..  22.607,427  00  * 22,000,688  00 

1841  . 26,081,408  60  26,774,614  56*  1847  ..  22,889.119  00  27.998.770  00 

1842..  24,687,627  26  26,684,70t  00  1848..  26,486.665  00  26,077,068  00 

1843.  23.422,096  43f  26,029,792  62*  1849..  26,820,460  00  22.486.656  00 

1844  . 23,771,866  00  26,426,591  18f  I860  ..  28,988,227  661  26,681,948  00 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export,  for  the  two  years,  1837  and 
1840,  at  the  Cuba  custom-house  valuation,  are  exhibited  herein : — 

IMPORTS. 

Wines,  liquors,  and  liquids. 

Beef,  pork,  and  other  meats. 

Spices  and  fruits 

Grain  and  flour 

Fish 

Other  provisions,  Ac 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

“ of  linen. 

“ of  wooL 

“ of  silk 

“ of  leather 

Metals. 

Lumber  and  articles  of  wood 

Miscellaneous 

EXPORTS. 


Rum $69,010  $282,796 

Sugar 7,927,526  16,669,746 

Coffee 2,133,567  877  636 

Wax 171,800  134,980 

Honey 68,884  48,103 

Molasses 718,698  1,478.202 

Cigars 1,267,496  1,236,762 

Leaf  tobacco 660.948  501.065 

Fruit 81,562  24,619 

Mahogany 128,906  113,195 

Cedar 89,967  89,641 


Of  the  imports  into  Cuba  in  1850,  there  was  from  Spain  29.81  per  cent; 
from  the  United  States  22.96  per  cent;  from  England  21.10  percent:  Ger- 
many 7.27  per  cent;  France,  6.03  per  cent ; and  Spanish  America,  0.91  per 
cent.  Of  the  exports,  11.98  per  cent  was  to  Spain;  32.61  to  the  United 
States;  27.55  to  England;  7.30  to  Germany;  7.27  to  France;  and  2.26 
to  Spanish  America.  The  amount  of  the  imports  to,  and  the  exports  from, 
each  country,  in  the  years  1849  and  1850,  may  be  found  on  page  79,  of 
the  26th  volume  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  (January,  1852.) 

The  following  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  different  ports 
of  the  island  in  1849,  shows  their  commercial  rank,  severally: — 

IMPORTS. 

Spanish  vessels.  Foreign  vessels.  Total. 

$13,296,000  $6,460,000  $19,746,000 

1.167.000  1,097,000  2,264,000 

889,000  889.000 

270.000  879,000  649,000 

198.000  892.000  585,000 

88,000  88,000 

1.166.000  887.000  2,068,000 

275.000  822,000  697,000 

Total $16,867,000  $9,964,000  $26,821,000 


Havana 

Matanzas 

Cardenas 

Trinidad 

Cienfuegos 

Sagua  la  Grande 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 
OtherB 


18*7. 

$1,827,764 

1,425,497 

293,565 

8,802,849 

437,909 

1,629,161 

8,233,120 

2,881,999 

576,178 

516,484 

604,432 

1,899,627 

979,888 

8,422,980 


1849. 

$2,782,860 

1,971.260 

883,950 

4,160,140 

658.680 

1,968.880 

2,487.200 

2,840.980 

487.890 

830.940 

438,710 


1,721,200 

5,975,940 
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EXPORTS. 

Spanish  Teasels. 

Foreign  Teasels. 

Total. 

Havana. 

$4,189,000 

$7,276,000 

$11,465,000 

Matanzas 

....  656,000 

8,191,000 

8,847,000 

Cardenas 

9,000 

650,000 

659,000 

Trinidad 

183,000 

1,011,000 

1,144,000 

Cienfuegoe 

71,000 

997,000 

1,068,000 

657,000 

Sagua  ia  Grande 

657,000 

St  Jago  de  Cuba. 

367,000 

2,586,000 

2,908,000 

Others. 

168,000 

541,000 

798,000 

Total 

$16,968,000 

$22,586,000 

The  leading  articles  of  export  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  in  the  year 
ending  June,  1851,  were,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury’s  an- 
nual exhibit,  as  follows ; — 


Whale  oil 

gall* 

184,094 

Indian  corn 

.bush. 

229,105 

Linseed  oil 

8,311 

Indian  meal. 

..bbls. 

8,898 

Spermaceti  candles . . . 

..ibs. 

56,926 

Potatoes 

.bush. 

66,068 

Tallow  caudles 

116,764 

Apples 

. .bbls. 

6,964 

Dried  or  smoked  fish  . 

.qtls. 

41,062 

Rice 

. .trcs. 

27,618 

Pickled  fish 

.bbls. 

2,289 

Soap  

. . .lbs. 

880,748 

Tallow 

..lbs. 

648,867 

Leather 

16,864 

Butter. 

418,777 

Tobacco 

191,616 

Cheese. 

256,162 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  cider,  galls. 

£6,251 

Pork 

8,864 

Nails 

..lbs. 

2,698,886 

Flour  and  bacon 

1,240,808 

Castings  and  other  manufac. 

Lard 

7,886.158 

1 iron  and  steel 

.dolls. 

684,422 

Boards  and  planks. . . 

...M. 

54.491 

Paper  and  stationery. 

81,119 

Other  lumber 

.dolls. 

S7,816 

Paints  and  varnish. . . 

11,830 

Manufactures  of  wood 

1,858,616 

Glass 

28,226 

Household  furniture  . 

58,788 

Coal 

14,092 

Specie  and  bullion.. . . 

1,038,884 

Ice 

18,820 

Piece  A stuff  good  A prints . 

106,964 

Pepper. 

. .ibs. 

603,189 

Cocoa 

..lbs. 

98,843 

fJnrniigft 

29,826 

Figs 

83,374 

Salt 

77,491 

The  total  export  to  Cuba  being  $0,524,123,  of  which  $5,239,270  was  the 
produce  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  export,  $6,318,962  was  carried  in 
American  and  only  $205,161  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  total  export  to  all 
the  dominions  of  Spain  was  $13,249,056. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba,  in  the 
same  year,  were — 


Coffee bbls.  8,099,084 

Molasses 81,578,462 

Sugar,  brown lbe.  275,827,497 

“ white,  clayed,  or  pow- 
dered  2,174,194 

Cocoa 82.898 

Almonds 27,125 

Specie  and  bullion. . . .dolls.  888,998 

Copper  ore. 11,071 


Tobacco,  unmanufact’cL . ibs. 

Cigars M. 

Other  m&nufac.  tobacco. lbs. 

Indigo 

Cedar,  mahogany,  grenadil- 
la,  rose,  and  satin,  unman- 
ufactured   dolls. 

Dye  wood  in  stick 


8,896,796 

162,904 

22,460 

18,144 


97,680 

11,605 


The  total  import  from  Cuba  amounted  to  $17,046,931,  a larger  amount 
than  was  brought  into  the  United  States  from  any  other  country,  excepting 
England  and  France. 

Tr  e Cuban  tariffs  have  always  been  very  unequal,  and  through  all  their 
modifications,  have  been  especially  onerous  (not  with  particular  design)  on 
the  trade  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  late  tariff,  the  duty  on  flour 
was  $2  a barrel.  Wheat  is  little  grown  in  Cuba,  and  in  1837  the  price  of 
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American  flour  in  Havana  was  $45  a barrel.  On  coffee  there  was  an  export 
duty  of  one  cent  per  five  pounds,  and  on  tobacco  of  one  half  cent  a pound. 
The  differential  duty,  making  a reduction  of  about  1 per  cent  on  foreign 
goods  brought  in  Spanish  bottoms,  and  on  Spanish  produce  of  about  7£ 
per  cent  under  the  same  goods  in  foreign  bottoms,  has  given  such  efficient 
protection  to  the  trade  under  the  Spanish  flag,  that  it  has  increased  to  about 
half  the  whole  Commerce  of  the  island.  The  effect  has  been  unfavorable 
to  the  revenue  of  the  island,  but  the  system,  an  American  resident  writes, 
last  year,  was  likely  to  continue,  as  it  “ lessens  the  burdens  upon  importers 
and  consumers,  finds  employment  for  a vast  amount  of  Spanish  tonnage, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  influences  the  trade  to  Spanish  commercial  houses, 
who  are  already  rivaling  in  consequence  the  great  American  and  English  es- 
tablihhments,  for  so  many  years  known  to  fame  in  other  mercantile  commu- 
nities, and  who,  especially  the  Americans,  almost  monopolized  the  trade 
of  this  great  city  during  the  existence  of  the  wars  with  South  America  and 
Mexico,  whose  privateers  almost  annihilated  the  Spanish  mercantile  marine.” 

The  new  tariff  of  Cuba,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Commercial 
Regulations,  in  the  present  number  of  the  Merchant a*  Magazine. 

The  very  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  our  trade  by  the  Cuban  tarifla,  to- 
gether with  the  reservations  made  in  favor  of  Spanish  vessels,  indaced  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  rather  questionable  policy  of  a retaliatory  act,  passed 
about  1834,  and  still  in  existence.  This  law  provides  that  in  all  cases  of 
Spanish  vessels  clearing  from  a port  in  the  United  States  for  a port  in  the 
islands  of  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  there  shall  be  charged  as  tonnage  money  on 
said  vessels,  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  import  duties  chargeable  on 
the  cargoes  of  said  vessels  by  the  tariffs  of  said  islands  on  American  over 
Spanish  bottoms. 

This  act  is  objected  to  as  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that  Congress 
is  prohibited  from  imposing  any  export  duty , which  this  tonnage  charge  is 
said,  in  effect,  to  be.  The  result  of  the  measure  ha9  been,  it  would  appear, 
to  reduce  the  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  in  Spanish  ves- 
sels to  a very  small  figure.  The  imports  into  Cuba  from  the  United  States, 
under  the  Spanish  flag,  were  but  $11,050  in  1849,  and  the  exports  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  $2,129  only.  The  trade  under  the  same  flag 
with  Europe  was,  the  same  year,  as  follows : — 


France $770,980  $899,770 

England 4,845,800  688,820 

Germany 912,780  816,790 

Belgium 828,800  128,000 

Denmark 820,270  14,800 


Total $6,672,540  $1,492,608 


In  the  year  ending  June,  1851,  121  Spanish  vessels,  of  28,422  tons  en- 
tered the  United  States  from  Cuba,  of  which  but  3 vessels,  of  628  tons 
cleared  again  for  Cuba.  But  all  that  is  thus  lost  to  the  Spanish  vessels  is 
not  a transfer  of  freightage  to  our  vessels.  Our  exports  are  confined  almost 
wholly  to  bulky  or  cheap  articles,  which  cannot  afford  the  difference  of  freight 
charged  by  Spanish  vessels,  or  to  such  as  can  be  obtained  only  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  u It  is,”  says  a correspondent  of  one  of  our  journals,  writing 
from  Cuba,  u familiar  to  the  recollection  of  all  interested  in  the  Cuba  t ade, 
that  vast  amounts  of  China,  Russian,  French,  German,  and  English  goods 
were  formerly  imported  into  the  Island  of  Cuba  from  the  United  States  un- 
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der  drawback,  yielding  tbe  usual  profits  or  com  missions  on  such  trade,  and 
furnishing  indirect  employment  to  their  citizens.”* 

Tbe  revenue  of  Cuba,  according  to  Turnbull,  in  five  years  ending  with 
18$7,  averaged  $8,948,581  ; 61  per  cent  of  this  amount  was  from  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  rest  was  made  up  from  various  internal  revenues.  In  1844,  the 
revenue  was  $10,490  252  87;  and  for  the  three  years,  1847-8-9,  the 
amount  from  each  source  was  as  follows : — 

1847.  1848.  1849. 

Inland  tax $5,096,633  $6,038,715  $5,840,260 

Import  duties  and  tonnage 6,174,533  6,580,500  5,844,783 

Export  duties. 709,326  816,226  684,477 

• TotaL $12,880,446  $18,435,441  $12,269,420 

The  internal  tax  is  made  up  principally  from  the  Diezmos,  a tithe  collect- 

ed upon  certain  agricultural  products  ; the  Alcavala,  a duty  of  6 per  cent 
upon  the  amount  of  all  sales  of  lands,  houses,  Negroes,  or  any  other  proper- 
ty requiring  a notary — it  is  the  mo*t  oner  us  of  the  internal  taxes ; the 
Lottery,  of  which  there  are  sixteen  drawings  in  each  year,  all  other  methods 
of  open  gambling  being  prohibited.  The  Lottery  yielded  $600, <>00  in 
1848.  Of  the  revenue  collected  in  the  island,  the  greater  portion  is  con- 
sumed in  the  administration,  and  only  a small  balance  is  sent  to  Spain. 
There  has  never  been  what  the  Spaniards  call  a catastro , a minute  periodi- 
cal valuation  of  all  the  real  property  of  the  island,  as  a basis  for  taxation. 
The  mere  attempt  to  establish  a catastro,  Turnbull  says,  would  have  been 
treated  as  an  open  breach  of  the  privileges  and  fueros  of  the  landed  propri- 
etors ; would  have  inflamed  the  minds  of  tbe  inhabitants  at  large ; and 
would  have  led,  in  all  probability,  to  a general  conflagration.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  exemption  is,  that  all  the  American  provinces  of  Spain 
have,  ever  since  their  discovery,  been  constantly  regarded  as  integral  por- 
tions of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Castile,  which  has  enjoyed  the  same  privi- 
lege over  the  kingdoms  of  Aragjn  and  Valencia  and  the  principality  of 
Catalonia. 

The  circulating  medium  of  Cuba,  like  that  of  Spain,  is  composed  entire- 
ly of  the  precious  metals — and  the  island  presents,  probably,  as  favorable  an 
instance  as  is  to  be  found  of  a country  or  large  community,  ranking  among 
enlightened  people,  engaged  largely  in  trade,  with  only  the  aid  of  simple 
hard-money  currency.  When  the  Sub-Treasury  was  under  debate  in  Con- 
gress, about  1840,  very  frequent  allusions  were  made  to  Cuba,  by  tbe  advo- 
cates of  the  measure,  particularly  by  Benton,  Walker,  Silas  Wright,  and 
Buchanan.  She  was  presented  by  them  as,  in  the  matter  of  currency,  a 
model  for  the  United  States.  But  the  other  party  did  not  admit  that  Cuba 
had  l.ereelf  realized  the  benefits  from  her  system  attributed  to  it.  It  is  cer- 
tain, on  a review  of  her  condition  and  affaire,  that  Cuba  carries  on  a great 
and  healthy  trade,  that  wealth  has  rapidly  accumulated,  and  that  agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  have  been  swiftly  extended,  and  that  much  capital  has 
been  expended  in  various  improvements,  without  *»n y aid  from  foreign  loans 
or  credits,  or  any  of  the  plans  pursued  elsewhere  to  enlarge  the  currency. 
Under  a better  political  system,  a vastly  greater  result  could  have  been  ac- 
complished. Whether  the  island  would  have  attained  a more  prosperous 
condition  with  a mixed  currency,  depends  wholly  on  the  question  whether 

• We  are  glad  to  see  that  a bUl  has  been  brought  Into  tbe  Senate  to  repeal  the  injudicious  act 
la  question. 
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she  would  have  been  moat  disposed  to  the  abuse  or  to  the  judicious  use  of 
the  representative  money. 

In  political  importance,  Cuba  maintains  at  the  present  tipae,  and  indeed 
has  held  during  at  least  this  century,  a rank  above  that  perhaps  of  any  other 
State  or  province  of  no  larger  territorial  dimensions  and  population,  and 
having  a share  so  purely  passive  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  is  the  result 
entirely  of  her  vast  natural  opulence,  conjoined  with  her  remarkable  geo- 
graphical position.  As  to  any  posi  ive  action  of  hers  in  the  held  of  human 
politics,  many  counties  and  even  parishes  in  other  countries  have  exerted  a 
more  effective  influence.  But  the  island  has  stood  and  yet  stands  as  a splendid 
prize,  tempting  the  cupidity  of  the  great  maritime  nations.  Certainly  no 
one  of  the  great  commercial  powers  of  Europe  has  been  for  a half-century 
any  more  unwilling  to  own  Cuba  than  the  United  States  has  been ; and 
notwithstanding  their  several  protests  on  this  point,  we  are  still  disposed  to 
believe  that  prudential  considerations  alone  have  heretofore  restrained  each 
of  them  from  endeavoring  to  gratify  a desire  for  this  Spanish  vineyard. 
France  has  not  been  powerful  enough,  at  least  since  Napoleon  I.,  to  attempt 
the  acquisition.  England  has  disclaimed,  with  most  solemnity  of  all,  any 
design,  at  any  time,  to  bring  Cuba  into  her  respectable  family  of  dependen- 
cies, and  perhaps  England  is  honest  therein ; yet  she  is  accused  of  an  ac- 
quisitive design,  persistently  kept  in  view,  aiming  by  an  insidious,  and,  it 
should  be  said,  a very  patient  policy,  to  effect,  in  time,  the  cherished  end. 
If  this  has  been  so,  it  seems  now  likely  that  in  the  delay  of  a too  gradual 
advance  toward  her  ultimate  object,  the  fruition  has  been  sempiternally  post- 
poned. At  the  present  time,  we  readily  accept  the  affirmations  of  each  of 
these  powers  as  sincere,  believing  that  neither  of  them  desires  to  add  to  its 
already  sufficiently  complex  affairs  any  new  and  needless  difficulties,  and 
that  their  object  is  simply,  what  it  professes  to  be,  to  restrain  the  United 
Slates  from  the  annexing  irruption  which  they  fear  our  people  are  preparing 
to  make  upon  Cuba. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  an  eye  of  favor  is  turned  toward  Cuba  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  had  the  subject  been 
th'/roughly  discussed  by  the  people,  the  sentiment  of  a decided  majority  would 
be  that  Cuba  ought  to  be  acquired  whenever  that  can  be  effected  in  a safe 
and  honorable  manner.  But  they  have  not  yet  any  of  that  mad  devotion 
to  the  object,  which  the  English  journals  wrongly  infer  from  the  animus  of 
one  or  two  “ indignation  meetings  ” in  the  large  cities,  must  boil  through- 
out the  Union  ; and  if  not  goaded  into  an  excitement  by  the  policy  of  for- 
eign powers,  are  not  likely  to  get  into  any  phrensy  at  all  about  Cuba.  A 
portion,  not  inconsiderable,  of  the  people  have  seen  no  occasion,  as  yet  to 
give  the  subj  *ct  any  definite  thought.  The  number  of  those  rash  spirits 
designated  Jlibustiers  is  exceedingly  small  and  uninfluential,  in,  all  sections,  and 
such  a damper  has  been  put  upon  their  hopes  by  the  expressions  of  opinion 
made  in  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  and  by  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  very  quiet  for  some  time.  Even  the 
so  much  denounced  piratical  “ Order  of  the  Lone  Star,”*  professes  its  object 
to  be  only  to  “ assist  any  people  struggling  for  freedom,  whenever  they  can 
do  so  without  violation  of  their  duties  and  obligations  as  American  citizens” 
According  to  present  appearances,  the  policy  of  President  Fillmore  on  this 
matter,  will  in  the  main,  be  fully  sustained  ; anid  there  is  very  good  reason 
to  believe,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  about  the  issues  at  the  late 


• Thia  order  is  said  to  camber,  it  preeent,  tboat  98,000  men. 
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election,  that  if  circumstances  continue  of  the  same  cast  as  at  present,  no  de- 
parture from  this  policy  will  be  made  by  his  successor — a gentleman  of  the 
old-fashioned,  or  Conservative- Democratic  school,  remarked  for  very  cool 
judgment  and  a cautious  temperament 

A word  here  in  regard  to  the  character  of  that  ambition  for  enlargement, 
in  its  general  phrase,  which  our  trans-atlantic  cotemporaries  term  the  rapa- 
city, or  plundering  propensity  of  the  United  States.  That  there  fa  an  acquis- 
itive organ  on  the  national  cranium,  and  that  it  is  very  respectably  developed, 
is  a fact  we  need  not  deny.  The  desire  of  extension , moreover,  fed  and  ex- 
cited at  frequent. intervals  in  our  brief  history,  has  become  something  like  a 
passion ; but  yet,  enormous  as  our  appetite  for  land  appears  to  our  elder 
brethren,  it  is  very  far  from  being  a reckless  territorial  lust.  We  do  not 
aeiae  and  swallow  indiscriminately ; nor  does  the  pleasure  we  derive  come 
from  destruction.  We  do  not  labor  under  the  self-encumbering  gluttony  of 
empire  that  has  afflicted  so  many  nations  of  ancient  times,  and  of  modern 
times,  likewise.  It  is  neither  the  lawless  passion  of  a crowned  madman,  nor 
the  vain  pride  of  a selfish  people,  who  wish  only  to  carry  the  terror  of  their 
inns  over  the  whole  world,  and  to  tread  on  the  necks  of  all  who  are  not  of 
their  name.  There  is  an  intelligent  idea,  a humane  purpose,  in  the  empire- 
movement  of  the  American  people,  comparing  favorably  with  the  national 
motives  actuating  any  other  people  of  this  age.  The  intention  and  tlie  result, 
in  every  one  of  the  annexations  thus  far,  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  both  the 
parties  principally  concerned.  We  have  come  fairly  and  honorably  into  the 
poese'«orship  of  each  acquired  territory,  and  have  given  to  each  a full  and 
free  share  in  all  the  privileges  before  enjoyed  by  ourselves.  Our  annexation 
progress  is,  secondarily,  the  result  of  a superior  education  of  the  people — 
of  expanded  popular  conceptions — of  grand  thoughts  in  the  masses ; pri- 
marily, we  believe  it  to  be  an  impulse  implanted  by  a higher  power,  and 
that  it  is  the  inception  of  a great  movement  that  is  designed  to  obliterate 
many  of  the  feeble  nationalities  and  petty  distinctions  of  tongue,  that  now 
divide  men,  bring  nations  in  a better  communion,  and  teach  the  general  r ce 
a better  life  and  better  relations  than  they  have  hitherto  known. 

The  prominence  which  our  expansive  tendency  has  assumed,  of  late,  has  not 
only  arrested  the  earnest  attention  of  other  nations,  but  has  also  greatly 
alarmed  many  of  our  own  people,  who  anxiously  ask — Whither  is  the  Republic 
going  ? Hasty  and  ill-advised  projects  of  annexation,  are,  indeed,  fraught 
with  a danger  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ; and  there  are  evils  and  dangers 
behind  the  best  considered  schemes  of  extension.  It  is,  indeed,  not  yet 
proved,  as  so  many  politicians  of  the  boa-constrictor  cast  of  statesmanship 
confidently  assume,  that  the  capacity  of  our  government  for  extension  is  il- 
limitable. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  now  forsake  the  position  we 
have  reached,  and  return  backward  to  an  old  policy.  It  is  impossible  for 
ns  to  renouuce  our  luture,  and  withdraw  within  our  shell,  to  avoid  by  refus- 
ing touch  of  the  world  around,  the  collision  that  follows  touch.  We  have, 
hackneyed  as  the  phrase  has  become,  a “ destiny  ” — a “ manifest  destiny  ” to 
perform ; and  however  intently  we  may  seek,  as  we  ought,  to  follow  in  the 
general  policy  of  Washington,  as  the  safest  and  best  for  all  times,  yet  we 
cannot  avoid  the  calls  to  bold,  manly,  authoritative  action,  which  our  position 
will  necessitate..  With  a leader’s  strength  we  must  take  a leader’s  post ; 
and  that  will  demand  a spirit  that  will  go  forward  to  meet  obstacles  in  its 
way,  without  waiting  for  others  to  clear  the  path.  We  shall  have,  often, 
careful  aa  we  may  be,  in  national  justice  and  amenity,  and  averse  as  we  may 
be  to  mingle  in  the  diisputes  of  others,  to  declare  direct  and  unqualified  hos- 
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tility  to  evil  principles  and  practices,  without  endeavoring  to  drcnmvent 
them  by  some  by-path  of  non  intervention.  We  shall,  assuredly,  be  at  some 
time,  under  the  necessity  of  extending  our  boundaries,  by  other  annexations, 
however  much  protested  against ; and  will  be  obliged,  hower  much  forbidden, 
to  take  high  interest  in  the  concerns  of  people  and  States,  in  which  we  have 
little  present  concern.  All  this,  while  our  political  Mentor  is  Washington 
still,  and  not  Kossuth. 

— .**To  return.  Although  the  eye  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  been  intently  fixed  on  Cuba,  for  above  twenty-five  years,  its  policy  to- 
ward her  has  been  throughout  the  whole  period,  honorable  and  dignified. 
It  was  not  a covetous  gaze  that  was  turned  thither  from  Washington,  but 
the  watchfulness  of  a keen  and  vigilant  statesmanship,  observant  of  every 
thing  affecting  American  interests.  Let  us  here  briefly  notice  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  this  Cuban  policy  of  our  government.  If  the  thoughts  of  Amer- 
ican statesmen  had  not  previously  turned  towards  Cuba,  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  it  would  seem  now,  could  not  have  failed  to  direct  them,  in  some 
degree,  to  that  point  The  prime  object  of  that  acquisition  was  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  the  mimtk  of  the  Mississippi ; this  object  immediately  at- 
tained, and  the  other  difficulties  which  drew  the  public  mind  with  such  pain- 
ful solicitude  to  that  quarter,  being  adjusted  by  the  cession,  the  country  and 
its  guardians  were  free  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  trouble  next  to  come.  Fol- 
lowing their  vessels  down  the  Mississippi  and  aero®  the  broad  gulf  into 
which  that  noble  river  disembogues,  they  must  have  perceived  that  the  real 
outlet  of  the  Mississippi  was  still  in  the  possession  of  others,  and  that  with 
any  hostile  power  in  occupancy  of  the  “ Key  of  the  Gulf,”  the  Commerce  of 
the  Western  region  was  almost  as  completely  hemmed  in  as  when  the  Span- 
ish batteries  were  in  guard  of  the  channel  at  New  Orleans.  But  reasons 
many  and  sufficient  existed  then  to  preclude  all  thought  of  an  endeavor  to 
complete  the  design  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  by  further  acquisitions. 
The  interests  of  the  West  had  not  then  attained  that  degree  of  importance 
that  seemed  to  demand  any  further  immediate  hazard  on  their  behalf ; all 
that  had  been  aimed  at,  was  for  the  time  being  enjoyed,  and  Spain  was 
too  much  embarassed  already  in  both  her  European  and  American  relations, 
to  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  United  States ; on  its  own  part,  our  govern- 
ment was  too  much  involved  in  questions  of  immediate  and  pressing  emer- 
gency, to  spare  attention  to  matters  whose  interest  attached  rather  to  the 
future  than  to  the  present ; even  if  Spain  would  sell  to  us,  we  lacked  money 
to  buy ; in  the  attempt  of  acquisition,  by  any  possible  mode,  our  foreign  re- 
lations, already  so  very  critical,  were  certain  to  become  still  more  embarassed. 
In  the  probable  event  of  war,  we  might  not  be  able  to  defend  Cuba  to  our- 
selves, if  we  owned  it.  But  more  than  all,  our  fathers,  although  they  pur- 
chased Louisiana  were  not  Jlibustiers,  nor  professed  extensionists  of  the  “ area 
of  freedom.”  They  had  not  the  smallest  design  of  annexing  the  whole  con- 
tinent, and  excepting  Aaron  Burr,  who,  we  should  perhaps  say  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age,  no  public  man  of  that  day  had  dreamed  even  of  w swal- 
lowing Mexico.”  They  were  inexperienced  in  that  kind  of  business,  and  in 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  itself,  hesitated  between  the  apparent  necessity 
that  pushed  them  forward,  on  one  hand,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  act,  which 
joined  with  a dreaded,  though  silent,  constitutional  negation,  repulsed  them 
on  the  other.  Grand  as  the  consummation  was,  they  almost  felt  its  attain- 
ment an  enormity  ; at  any  rate,  their  appetite  for  annexation  was  satiated, 
and  they  turned  thenceforth  no  covetous  eye  without  their  established 
limits. 
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It  was  not  until  the  lull  in  our  foreign  and  home  affairs  that  followed  the 
second  British  war — the  commencement  of  the  second  era  of  our  constitu- 
tional politics,  when  we  had  thoroughly  overcome  the  peculiar  dangers  and 
vexations  of  the  first  period,  had  attained  a very  respectable  elevation  in  the 
community  of  nations,  and  had  by  the  results  of  the  late  conflict  acquired 
a self  confidence,  even  more  than  commensurate  with  our  real  increase  of 
strength — that  our  statesmen  took  official  recognition  of  the  position  of  Cuba, 
and  allowed  it  to  contribute  a feature  to  the  new  policy.  Henry  Clay,  from 
the  outset  the  ardent  champion  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican colonies,  proposed  at  this  period  to  enlist  the  United  States  actively  in 
behalf  of  the  cause,  and  urged  in  the  House  of  Representatives  his  views 
of  “interference”  against  the  resubjugatory  efforts  of  Spain,  with  all  the 
vigor  of  his  matchless  eloquence.  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  Cabinet,  with  their 
chief  supporters,  had  a strong  leaning  in  that  way  also,  but  were  not  pre- 
pared to  go  the  length  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  suspected  of  a de- 
sign to  affect  a new  division  of  parties,  the  Federalists,  as  a national  party, 
having  ceased  to  exist,  and  to  elevate  himself  upon  a policy  counter  to  that 
of  the  administration.  The  ultimate  end  of  Mr.  Clay’s  design  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  total  expulsion  of  Spain,  if  not  of  all  other  European  powers, 
from  the  continent,  and  from  the  islands  belonging  to  it. 

In  1 823,  the  allied  sovereigns,  having  suppressed  the  popular  government 
in  Spain,  the  restored  king,  Ferdinand,  invited  them  to  assist  him  farther  in 
reducing  his  rebellious  colonies,  which  he  was,  alone,  incapable  of  doing. 
The  matter  was  in  consideration;  when  England  peremptorily  declared,  through 
Mr.  Canning,  that  upon  any  such  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  she  would  recognize  the  independence  of  the  latter,  and  this  was 
followed  in  the  United  States  by  the  bold  and  unequivocal  utterance  of  the 
famous  Monroe  doctrine,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  whole  cabinet,  and 
wan  received  with  shouts  of  eager  approval  by  the  whole  country. 

In  the  acts  and  schemes  here  alluded  to,  Cuba  was  pointed  at  only  as  one 
of  the  American  possessions  of  Spain,  and  was  less  referred  to  as  not  having 
manifested  any  real  disposition  to  free  herself  along  with  the  rest  of  her  sis- 
ter colonies.  It  was  the  master  mind  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  control- 
ling spirit  of  the  Monroe  administration,  which  took  the  first  comprehensive 
survey,  with  immediate  regard  to  our  own  concerns,  of  things  atour  south* 
eastern  terminus,  and  devised  and  adapted  thereto  a system  of  measures  of 
remedial  and  preventive  design.  The  first  of  these  measures  was  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Floridas,  happily  effected  by  purchase,  after  a long  and  tedious 
negotiation,  in  which  the  consummate  diplomatic  tact  of  the  Secretary  was 
fully  displayed,  the  President  having  intrusted  him  with  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  affair.  Next,  Mr.  Adams  turned  his  eye  earnestly  upon  Cuba, 
and  in  a dispatch,  in  which  the  destiny  of  Cuba,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
lost  to  Spain,  is  treated  of,  he  asserts  the  political  gravitation  of  Cuba  in 
this  forcible  simile  : — “That  if  an  aj  pie  severed  by  the  tempest  from  its  na- 
tive tree  could  not  choose  but  fell  to  the  ground,  so  Cuba,  forcibly  disjoined 
from  its  own  unnatural  connection  with  Spain,  and  incapable  of  self  support, 
COULD  GRAVITATE  ONLY  TOWARDS  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  UNION*,  which 

by  the  same  law  of  nature  could  not  cast  her  off  from  its  bosom.”  And  he 
declares  that  Cuba  has  “ an  importance  in  the  sum  of  our  national  interests 
with  which  that  of  no  other  foreign  territory  can  be  compared,  and  little  in- 
ferior to  that  WHICH  BINDS  THE  DIFFERENT  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  UNION  TO- 
GETHER.” 
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At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Adams’s  administration,  (which  followed  in 
the  track  of  the  preceding  one,  except  in  so  far  as  it  yielded  to  Mr.  Clay’s 
views  on  receiving  him  as  a member,)  the  States  of  Central  America  de- 
signed the  conquest  of  Cuba,  with  a view  to  annex  it  to  their  own  confed- 
eracy, and  England  and  France  were  supposed,  in  the  United  States,  to  be 
meditating  a similar  purpose,  either  alone,  or  in  connection  with  the  other 
American  Republics.  The  press  of  this  country  was  much  occupied  with 
the  subject,  and  the  public  attention  was  turned  with  interest  toward  that  isl- 
and. Cuba  was  spoken  of  by  a London  Journal  at  this  time,  (1825)  aa 
“the  Turkey  of  transatlantic  politics,  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  kept  from  fall- 
ing only  by  the  struggles  of  those  who  contend  for  the  right  of  catching  her 
in  her  descent” 

Feeling  as  sure  as  he  had  expressed  himself  of  the  ultimate  destination 
to  which  the  political  gravitation  of  Cuba  would  bring  her,  Mr.  Adams 
deemed  a moderate  policy  the  best  to  be  adopted ; viz : to  wait  the  course 
of  events  until  the  prize  should  fall  of  itself  into  our  grasp.  It  was  accord- 
ingly officially  promulgated  to  England,  France,  and  Russia,  that  the  United 
States  was  satisfied  that  Cuba,  together  with  Porto  Rico  should  remain  in 
the  possession  of  Spain,  but  that  we  could  not  see  with  indifference  their 
transfer  to  any  European  power.  This  policy  was  strictly  adhered  tq  during 
Mr.  Adams’s  administration,  and  in  Mr.  Clay’s  instructions  to  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  the  Panama  Congress,  one  of  the  objects  stated  is  to  prevent 
the  other  Republics  from  attempting  the  conquest  of  Cuba.  In  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  the  opposition  in  Congress  upon  the  administration  on  ac- 
count of  its  foreign  policy,  who  accused  Mr.  Adams  of  departing  from  the 
honored  doctrine  of  neutrality , and  of  attempting  a dangerous  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  Mr.  Webster  made  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speeches  of  his  life,  in  the  House,  defending  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  up- 
holding the  Panama  mission,  and  other  measures  connected  in  principle 
with  these.  “What,”  he  exclaimed,  “do  we  mean  by  our  neutral  policy  ? 
Not,  I suppose,  a blind  and  stupid  indifference  to  whatever  is  passing  around 
us ; not  a total  disregard  to  approaching  events,  or  approaching  evils,  till 
they  meet  us  full  in  the  face.  * * * * Our  neutral  policy,  is  a policy 

that  protects  neutrality,  that  defends  neutrality,  that  takes  up^rms,  if  need 
be,  for  neutrality.”  He  maintains  that  if  Mexico  were  attacked,  the 
act  would  call  “ for  decided  and  immediate  interference  by  u§.”  Of  Cuba, 
he  speaks  as  “ the  most  important  point  of  our  foreign  relations,”  and  denies 
the  assertion  that  the  United  States  have  no  right  to  interfere  to  prevent 
Spain  from  transferring  Cuba  to  another  power,  should  she  undertake  **?  do 
so.  Tne  right  of  selfpreservation  he  declares  gives  us  authority  to  so  inter- 
fere ; and  he  thus  sketches  the  evils  of  tamely  allowing  Spain  to  dispose  of 
it  as  she  might  please,  or  of  permitting  others  to  take  it  from  her : — “ Cuba 
as  is  well  said  iu  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  occupation  by  a strong  maritime  power 
would  be  felt,  in  the  first  moment  of  hostility,  as  far  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  as  our  population  extends.  It  is  the  commanding  point  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  See,  too,  how  it  lies  in  the  very  line  of  our  coastwise  traffic ; 
interposed  in  the  very  highway  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Now 
sir,  who  can  estimate  the  effect  of  a change  which  should  place  this  island 
in  other  hands,  subject  it  to  new  rules  of  commercial  intercourse,  or  connect 
it  with  objects  of  a different  and  still  more  dangerous  nature  ?” 

In  1827,  as  shown  by  recently  published  diplomatic  correspondence,  Mr. 
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Alexander  H.  Everett,  then  Minister  at  Madrid,  informed  the  government 
of  a plan  entertained  by  the  British  Ministry  to  possess  themselves  of  Cuba ; 
but  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  design,  no  effort  was  needed  to 
defeat  it. 

During  the  Democratic  administrations  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  we  hear  but  little  of  the  concern  of  our  government  in  Cuba  or  Cuban 
affairs.  Still,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Van  Baren’s  administration,  the  policy  of  Mr.  Adams  regarding  the  possess- 
ion of  Cuba  by  Spain,  is  re-affirmed.  In  Mr.  Forsythe’s  instructions  to  Mr. 
Vail,  dated  July  15,  1840,  he  says  : — 44  You  are  authorized  to  assure  the 
Spanish  Government,  that  in  case  of  any  attempt,  from  whatever  quarter,  to 
wrest  from  her  this  portion  of  her  territory,  (Cuba,)  she  may  securely  de- 
pend upon  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  the  United  States,  to  aid 
her  in  preserving  or  recovering  it.”  The  same  assurance  was  repeated  in 
Mr.  Tyler’s  administration,  by  Mr.  Irving,  in  conformity  to  instructions  from 
Mr.  Webster,  who,  it  thus  appears,  held  still  to  the  ideas  he  had  entertained 
on  this  point  fifteen  years  before. 

The  effort  of  Mr.  Polk  to  obtain  possession  of  Cuba  by  purchase,  is  the 
most  remarkable  development  in  the  papers  alluded  to.  We  see  nothing  in 
it,  however,  that  was  not  entirely  proper  and  honorable.  It  was  just  at  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  although  a revolution  was  projected  in  the 
island,  which  the  volunteer  regiments  of  our  army  returning  from  Mexico 
were  invited  to  aid  in  effecting,  the  commanding  general  was  ordered  to 
prevent  any  such  aid,  and  to  see  that  the  troops  were  brought  directly  to 
the  United  States,  without  in  any  event  touching  at  any  place  in  Cuba.  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  despatches  to  Mr.  Saunders  profess  the  same  willingness  express- 
ed by  the  previous  administrations  that  Cuba  should  remain  in  possession  of 
8pain,  and  declare  like  them  that  “ we  can  never  consent  that  this  island 
shall  become  a colony  of  any  other  European  power.  In  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain,  or  any  other  strong  naval  power,  it  might  prove  ruinous  both 
to  our  domestic  and  foreign  Commerce,  and  even  endanger  the  union,  of  the 
States.  The  highest  and  first  duty  of  every  independent  nation  is  to  provide 
for  its  own  safety : and,  acting  upon  this  principle,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  resist  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  any  powerful  maritime  State,  with  all 
the  means  which  Providence  has  placed  at  our  command.” 

Assuring  the  Spanish  government  that  the  United  States  have  done  noth- 
ing to  countenance  a revolution  in  Cuba,  and  that  it  will  resolutely  suppress 
all  attempts  in  the  United  States  to  incite  or  aid  such  revolution,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan proposes  a peaceable  purchase,  offering  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars as  the  maximum  price.  Gen.  Saunders  attempting  to  open  a negotiation 
at  Madrid,  under  Mr.  Buchanan’s  instructions,  was  very  courteously  listened 
to,  but  received  from  the  Minister  of  State,  as  answer ; — 44  That  it  was  more 
than  any  minister  dare  to  entertain  such  proposition ; that  he  believed  such 
to  be  the  feeling  of  the  country,  that,  sooner  than  see  the  Island  transferred 
to  any  power,  they  would  prefer  seeing  it  sunk  in  the  ocean.”  Such  was  the 
snmmary  conclusion  of  that  negotiation. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  document  in  the  series,  received  just  as  we  were 
closing  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  letter  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
addressed  to  the  Count  de  Sartiges,  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Tripartite 
Treaty.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  views  of  the  Secretary  are  almost 
identical  with  those  we  designed  at  this  point  to  express.  Wo  regard  this 
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document  as  the  ablest  and  best-toned  state  paper  yet  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Cuba. 

In  stating  the  reasons  which  induced  the  President  to  decline  the  proposed 
arrangement,  Mr.  Everett  asserts  that  the  United  States  have  a very  different 
reason  from  any  that  England  and  France  can  have  for  their  interest  in  pre- 
venting Cuba  from  tailing  into  other  hands.  The  United  States  are  in  no 
wise  uneasy  at  any  natural  increase  of  territory  on  the  part  of  England  and 
France.  But  the  transfer  of  Cuba  to  any  European  power,  could  not  take 
place  without  a serious  derangement  of  the  international  system  now  existing, 
and  would  indicate  designs  in  reference  to  this  hemisphere  which  could  not 
but  awaken  alarm  in  the  United  States.  We  should  view  it  as  France  and 
England  would  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  get  possess- 
ion of  some  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  informs  the  min- 
ister that  the  President  “ considers  the  condition  of  Cuba  as  mainly  an 
American  question,”  while  the  proposed  convention  “ assumes  that  the 
United  States  has  no  other  or  greater  interest  in  the  question  than  France  or 
England.”  Ho  objects  to  the  convention  again,  as  repugnant  to  our  consti- 
tution, and  to  our  great  rule  of  foreign  policy — the  avoiding  all  entangling 
alliances — as  established  by  Washington  and  Jefferson.  Depicting  the  sit- 
uation of  Cuba  relative  to  the  Mississippi,  he  says  if  a like  island,  owned  by 
8pain,  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Thames  or  Seine,  and  the  United  States 
proposed  to  France  and  England  such  a convention  as  this,  in  regard  to  it, 
they  would  assuredly  feel  that  they  were  assuming  the  greater  disability. 
The  liberal  policy  of  President  Fillmore  toward  Spain  and  Cuba,  and  the 
harsh  course  of  the  military  commandant  over  the  latter  are  then  exempli- 
fied, and  the  significant  suggestion  is  thrown  out,  that  the  influence  of  France 
and  England  would  be  best  employed  about  Cuba,  io  inducing  Spain  to  liber- 
alize the  administration  of  the  government  of  Cuba,  so  as  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  have  done  much  to  increase  the  spirit  of  unlawful  enterprise 
against  that  island.  But  the  proposed  convention  would  fail,  if  made,  as  it 
would  Do  “ sure  to  be  swept  away  by  the  irresistible  tide  of  affairs  in  a new 
oountry.”  The  project  rests  upon  principles,  applicable,  if  at  all,  to  Europe, 
where  international  relations  are  of  great  antiquity  and  slowly  modified,  and 
not  applicable  to  America,  which  but  lately  a waste,  is  filling  up  with  intense 
rapidity  and  adjusting  its  territorial  relations  on  natural  principles.  This 
idea  tho  Secretary  illustrates  by  a comparative  history  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica for  the  century  between  1752  and  1852,  in  the  course  of  vhich  bo  jus- 
tifies all  the  acquisitions  hitherto  made  by  the  United  States,  and  points  out 
the  beneficial  effects  flowing  from  these  acqusitions : — 

The  consequences  are  before  the  world.  Vast  provinces  which  had  languished 
for  three  centuries  under  the  leaden  sway  of  a stationary  system,  are  coming 
under  the  influences  of  an  active  civilization.  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  the  Press, 
the  Trial  by  Jurv,  Religious  Equality,  and  Representative  Government,  have  been 
earned  by  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States  into  extensive  regions  in  which 
they  were  unknown  before.  By  the  settlement  of  California,  the  great  circuit  of 
intelligence  round  the  globe  is  completed.  The  discovery  of  tho  gold  of  that 
region,  leading  as  it  did  to  the  same  discovery  in  Australia,  has  touched  the 
nerves  of  industry  throughout  the  world.  Every  addition  to  the  territory  of  the 
American  Union  has  given  homes  to  European  wnnt,  from  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  France,  from  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  from  the  ex- 
teeniest  North  of  Europe,  the  march  of  emigration  has  been  taken  up,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before.  Into  the  United  States,  grown  to  their  present 
grandeur  in  the  manner  described,  but  little  less  than  half  a million  of  the  popu- 
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lotion  of  the  old  world  is  annually  pouring,  to  be  immediately  incorporated  into 
on  industrious  and  prosperous  community,  in  the  bosom  of  which  they  find  po- 
litical and  religious  liberty,  social  position,  employment,  and  bread.  It  is  a fact 
which  would  defy  belief,  were  it  not  the  result  of  official  inquiry,  that  the  emi- 
grants to  the  United  States,  from  Ireland  alone,  besides  having  subsisted  them- 
selves, have  sent  back  to  their  kindred  for  the  last  three  years,  nearly  five  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  thus  doubling  in  three  years  the  purchase  money  of  Louisiana. 
Such  is  the  territorial  development  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  century.  Is 
it  possibly  that  Europe  can  contemplate  it  with  an  unfriendly  or  jealous  care? 
What  would  have  been  her  condition  in  these  trying  times  but  for  the  outlet  w® 
have  furnished  for  her  starving  millions? 

While  we  will  leave  Spain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  little  remnant 
of  her  mighty  trans- Atlantic  empire,  the  Secretary  asks  if  her  possession  can 
be  expected  to  last  very  long. — “ Can  it  resist  this  mighty  current  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  world  ? Is  it  desirable  that  it  should  do  so !”  He  argue® 
that  it  would  be  far  more  to  the  benefit  of  Spain  to  peacefully  transfer  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  than  to  retain  it  under  “ the  best  contrived  system  of 
colonial  taxation.” 

But  whatever  may  bo  thought  of  these  last  suggestions,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible for  any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  events  glanced  at  in  this  note  to  mistake 
the  laws  of  American  growth  and  progress,  or  think  it  can  be  ultimately  arrested 
by  a convention  like  that  proposed.  In  the  judgment  of  the  President  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  throw  a dam  from  Cape  Florida  to  Cuba,  in  the  hope  of  stopping 
the  flow  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  to  attempt  by  a compact  like  this  to  fix  the  for- 
tune of  Cuba  now  and  for  hereafter — or,  as  expressed  in  the  French  text  of  the 
convention,  for  the  present  as  for  the  future : Pour  les  present  coumil  pour  la 
renir' — that  is,  for  all  coming  time.  The  history  of  the  past — of  the  recent  past 
—affords  no  assurance  that  twenty  years  hence  France  or  England  will  even 
wish  that  Spain  should  retain  Cuba — and  a century  hence— judging  of  what  will 
be  from  what  has  been — the  pages  which  record  this  proposition  will,  like  th® 
record  of  the  family  compact  between  France  and  Spain,  have  no  interest  but  for 
the  antiquary. 

Finally,  in  answer  to  ono  reason  advanced  by  M.  de  Turgot  and  Lord 
Malmsbury  for  entering  into  such  a compact,  namely,  the  late  bucanccring 
attacks  from  the  United  States,  Mr.  Everett  says : — 

The  President  is  convinced  that  the  conclusion  of  such  treaty,  instead  of  put- 
ting a stop  to  these  lawless  proceedings,  would  give  a new  and  powerful  impulse 
to  them.  It  would  strike  a death-blow  to  the  conservative  policy  hitherto  pur- 
sued in  this  country  towards  Cuba.  No  Administration  of  this  Government, 
however  strong  in  the  public  confidence  in  other  respects,  could  stand  a day 
under  the  odium  of  having  stipulated  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  that  in  no 
future  time,  under  no  change  of  circumstances,  by  no  amicable  arrangement  with 
Spain,  by  no  act  of  lawful  war,  should  that  calamity  unfortunately  occur,  by  no 
consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  should  they,  like  the  possessions  of 
Spain  on  the  American  continent,  succeed  in  rendering  themselves  independent 
— in  fine,  by  no  overruling  necessity  of  self-preservation,  should  the  United 
States  ever  make  the  acquisition  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  this  letter,  has  most  happily  explained  the  true  policy  and 
situation  of  the  United  States,  and  we  doubt  not,  his  sentiments  will  bo 
readily  sanctioned  by  the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  of  all  parties. 

Wc  have  only  one ‘or  two  remarks  to  add  lu  re — and  tho.^e,  we  believ^ 
are  eminently  suggestive  of  moderation  to  the  honest  advocates  of  Cuban 
annexation.  Wc  are  disposed  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Everett,  that  territorially 
and  commercially,  tho  acquisition  of  Cuba  would  be  very  beneficial  to  t bo 
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United  States — bat  let  as  observe  in  the  discussion,  first,  the  difference, 
which  the  hot-headed  annexationists  forget,  between  our  interest  and  oar 
right  in  regard  to  Cuba.  That  island  is  in  no  sense  ours  because  of  her 
situation  ; the  claim  that  whatever  we  deem  important  upon  our  boundaries, 
belongs  rightfully  to  us,  or  is  to  be  acquired  in  defiance  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  others,  needs  no  other  refutation  than  simply  to  trace  it  to  its 
result — an  assertion  of  universal  proprietorship.  In  the  second  place  let  us 
remember  that  the  matter  is  environed  with  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
those  most  formidable — deeply  affecting  both  our  foreign  relations  and  our 
internal  affairs — perhaps  our  very  existence  as  a nation.  Finally,  regarding 
the  argument  of  interest , by  itself,  let  us  strip  it  of  all  the  fictitious  color- 
ings attached  to  it  The  plea  of  an  interest  amounting  to  a necessity  is 
false.  After  all,  we  have  ground  for  but  a very  moderate  interest  in 
Cuba.  We  can  be  safe  and  great  without  Cuba.  Our  Gulf  and  Missis- 
sippi trade  is  likely,  under  the  ability  of  self-protection  we  have  now 
attained,  to  have  just  as  free  passage,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  if  we  do 
not  acquire  Cuba,  as  if  we  do — and  might  not  be  greatly  disturbed, 
even  were  England  its  proprietor.  With  fortifications  at  Key  West  and 
other  points  on  the  Florida  shore,  and  a fleet,  if  need  be,  in  the  chan- 
nel, our  merchant  vessels  would  be  tolerably  secure  of  a way,  at  all  times 
— quite  as  much  so  probably,  as  if  wo  owned  Cuba.  But  if  we  could 
claim  Cuba  on  this  ground  of  commercial  necessity,  ought  we  not  to  assent 
to  the  propriety  of  the  supposed  design  of  Russia  on  the  Dardanelles! 
Ought  sne  not,  too,  to  possess  the  island  of  Zealand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bal- 
tic! Should  not  England  also  seize  the  northern  coast  of  France,  in  order 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  English  Channel  ? Has  not  France  an  equal 
right  to  the  south  coast  of  England  ? And,  finally,  as  to  Cuba  itself,  would 
not  the  claim  of  Mexico  be  just  as  good  as  our  own  ? All  these  things  are 
so  obvious,  and  so  sure  of  public  recognition,  that  we  can  safely  assure  the 
agitated  journalists  of  London,  that  unless  the  imprudence  of  European 
policy  in  this  matter,  should  force  an  issue,  there  is  not  much  reason  to  fear 
presently  any  great  excitement  of  the  American  mind  relative  to  Cuba. 


Art.  II.— THE  CALORIC  SHIP  ERICSSON. 

We  gave  in  the  leading  article  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  July,  1852, 
a description  of  Ericsson's  Caloric  Engine , and  a brief  account  of  the  splen- 
did ship  then  building  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  this  new  motive  power 
practically  before  the  world.  That  ship  is  now  complete.  She  bears  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  inventor  of  her  engines.  These  are  also  finished, 
and  repose  within  the  finely  moulded,  strong-ribbed  hull,  they  are  destined 
to  propel.  A new  mechanical  agent  has  been  created  to  toil  for  our  race, 
upon  the  land  and  upon  the  sea ; it  has  taken  its  place  upon  the  ocean, 
upon  that  element  it  ha9  already  demonstrated  its  superiority  over  steam  as 
a propelling  power. 

By  referring  to  the  article  we  have  mentioned  it  will  be  seen,  that  we 
then  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  entire  practicability  and  success  of  this 
invention.  We  carefully  investigated  its  nature  and  its  principle.  To  ac- 
complish this  we  devoted  considerable  time.  It  was  extraordinary  and  there- 
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fore  calculated  to  awaken  doubt  and  distrust,  as  to  its  efficiency  when  prac- 
tically applied.  It  promised  to  accomplish  grand  results.  It  offered  to  Com- 
merce and  mankind  the  greatest  advantages  ever  secured  by  the  exercise  of 
human  genius. 

As  a*  faithful  chronicler  of  commercial  annals,  it  became  our  duty  fairly 
to  estimate  and  pronounce  upon  the  practicability  of  this  invention.  As  a 
public  journalist  we  felt  bound  in  subjecting  it  to  examination  and  to  public 
criticism,  to  do  no  injustice  to  its  author  and  to  create  no  fallacious  hopes  in 
the  public  mind.  Every  facility  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
form  a reliable  opinion  was  afforded  to  us  by  Captain  Ericsson.  He  feared 
praise  more  than  condemnation,  and  was  more  anxious  to  subdue  admira- 
tion of  this  work  of  his  life,  than  to  excite  it.  He  told  us  how,  step  by 
step,  through  more  than  nineteen  years  of  unencouraged  toil,  he  had  re- 
duced to  practice,  the  idea  conceived  in  his  early  manhood ; and  as  he  nar- 
rated practical  difficulties  encountered,  and  one  by  one,  in  slow  succession 
overcome,  we  wondered  less  at  the  great  result  he  had  attained,  than  at  the 
steady,  unfaltering  perseverance,  by  which  it  had  been  achieved. 

There  was  no  exultation,  no  excitement,  as  he  explained  to  us  how,  by 
the  application  of ‘science  and  surpassing  mechanical  knowledge,  there  baa 
slowly,  though  finally,  grown  into  perfection  the  engine  wo  examined.  It 
had  ripened  before  him  so  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  under  such 
anxious  labor,  that  in  his  mind,  its  completion  excited  no  astonishment  and 
no  delight,  but  only  that  calm  satisfaction  which  all  usually  feel  when  a great 
result  has  been  accomplished.  With  the  aid  of  his  explanations  we  exam- 
bed  his  invention,  as  embodied  in  the  two  machines,  which  for  a consider- 
able period  had  been  in  successful  practical  operation.  From  the  force  they 
actually  exerted,  combined  with  a knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  that 
force  was  produced,  we  drew  the  conclusion  that  engines  could  be  construc- 
ted upon  the  same  plan,  capable  of  affording  any  desired  power,  and  that 
they  could  be  applied  to  all  the  various  purposes  for  which  steam  was  em- 
ployed. 'Ibis  opinion  we  recorded  at  a period  when  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind were,  no  doubt,  inclined  to  question  its  soundness.  We  supported  it 
by  an  ample  description  of  the  invention,  which  in  theory  was  60  complete, 
that  hitherto,  no  scientific  or  other  journal,  which  has  come  under  our  notice, 
has  ventured  to  assail  it  as  impracticable.  It  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  this. 
The  Caloric  Engine  has  been  tried  upon  the  magnificent  scale  mentioned 
b our  previous  number,  and  which  we  then  predicted  would  so  present  it 
to  the  public,  that  a second  trial  would  not  be^  required  to  warrant  its  uni- 
versal adoption.  This  prediction  has  been  fully  veri6ed.  The  beginning  of 
the  year  1853  records  the  practical  development  of  a New  Motive  Power, 
destined  to  be  of  greater  value  than  any  invention  ever  before  devised  by  the 
intellect  of  man.  It  is  presented  in  a ship  of  more  than  two  thousand  two 
hundred  tons  burden.  The  waves  of  ocean  never  rocked  a finer  model  nor 
one  of  greater  strength.  It  is  worthy  to  receive  the  machinery  upon  whose 
propelling  power  it  relies. 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  1853,  the  Caloric  Ship  Ericsson  made  her  first 
trial  trip  down  (he  Bay  of  New  York  ; an  event  which  the  annals  of  Com- 
merce will  hold  in  perpetual  remembrance.  The  morning  of  that  day  was 
dark  and  storm  threatening.  Clouds  obscured  the  sky,  and,  driven  by  strong 
wbds,  rolled 1 along  the  heavens.  The  Ericsson  lay  moored  to  her  dock 
at  Williamsburg,  in  the  East  River,  opposite  the  city  of  New  York.  It  had 
been  determined  to  start  at  eight  o’clock ; before  that  hour  the  few  persons 
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who  were  to  be  the  first  ever  propelled  upon  the  waters  of  the  sea,  by  a 
motive  power  other  than  steam,  were  upon  her  decks. 

The  experienced  pilot  to  whose  charge  she  was  to  be  committed,  and  the 
one  usually  employed  to  take  ocean  steamers  upon  their  experimental  trips, 
declared  that  no  steamship  had  ever  made  its  first  trial  trip  out  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  in  such  severe  weather ; and  added,  that  if  the  purpose  of 
selecting  such  a day  for  the  trip  of  the  Ericsson,  was  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
well  tried  and  powerful  machinery,  a more  appropriate  one  could  not  have 
been  found.  Not  an  apprehension  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  his  novel 
engines,  disturbed  the  mind  of  Captain  Ericsson,  and  those  around  him  never 
for  a moment  doubted  their  capacity,  to  propel  against  wind  and  wave,  and 
heavy  sea,  the  noble  ship  upon  whose  deck  they  stood.  Between  nine  and 
ten  o’clock  the  strong  hawsers  which  held  her  were  unloosed,  and  she  floated 
in  unfettered  majesty  upon  the  sea.  Then  her  engines  began  to  work,  and 
her  wheels  to  turn.  Slowly  that  great  ship,  the  first  ever  propelled  by  such 
machinery,  began  to  move.  Soon  she  acquired  renewed  speed,  and  cleaving 
a path  through  the  waters,  traveled  towards  the  ocean.  Her  appearance, 
as  she  passed  down  the  East  River  and  into  the  bay,  was  grand.  She  moved 
at  the  rate  usual  for  ocean  steamers  of  her  class.  Her  strangeness  consisted 
in  the  absence  of  that  smoke  which  ascends  from  the  chimneys  of  those  ves- 
sels. From  her  deck  no  such  chimney  towered.  Four  small  white  columns, 
harmoniously  arranged  and  top-wreathed  with  a broad  line  of  gold,  ascend- 
ed a few  feet  above  her  upper  deck ; from  neither  of  which  did  any  smoke 
perceptible  to  the  eye  issue.  Gracefully  she  moved  onward,  gathering  speed 
as  she  passed  by  wharves  and  piers,  peopled  with  those  who  gathered  there 
as  men  had  gathered  when  Fulton,  in  his  first  steamer,  passed  before  them. 
Many  had  assembled  to  witness  the  utter  failure  of  the  Ericsson,  as  ail  had 

gathered  to  observe  and  laugh  at,  the  predicted  failure  of  Fulton,  nearly 
alf  a century  before.  But  the  Ericsson  moved  on,  and  dashing  the  spray 
from  her  bows,  stood  straight  for  the  sea. 

She  made  the  distance  from  Fort  William,  on  Governor’s  Island,  to  Fort 
Diamond,  at  the  Narrows — miles  by  the  channel  which  she  took — in 
thirty-four  minutes  and  thirty  seconds,  thus  realizing  a speed  of  about  four- 
teen miles  an  hour. 

Passing  through  the  Narrows,  she  entered  the  waters  of  the  lower  bay, 
and  proceeded  towards  Sandy  Hook.  Then  the  storm  which  the  morning 
had  threatened  appeared.  The  wind  increased  to  a gale.  Soon  the  first 
snow  storm  which  has  visited  the  Bay  of  New  York  this  winter  com- 
menced. 

The  sky  darkened,  the  weather  thickened  rapidly,  and  shut  the  surround- 
ing land  from  view,  and  within  a very  short  time  those  on  board  could  not 
see  a distance  of  more  than  three  lengths  of  the  ship. 

Tho  pilot  considered  it  unsafe  to  venture  back,  and  the  Ericsson  remained 
there  at  anchor  until  the  following  morning,  when  she  returned  to  the  city, 
making,  without  effort,  a fair  speed  against  a strong  wind  and  tide. 

In  a commercial  point  of  view,  the  importance  of  this  new  motive  power 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  owners  of  the  Ericsson  did  not  expect  to  secure 
great  6peed  by  the  engines  for  which  they  contracted,  nor  did  the  inventor 
promise  it  He  did  not  care  to  attain  that  object,  nor  did  they  deeire  it 
All  they  wished  was  to  obtain  such  a degree  of  speed  as  would  make  the 
Ericsson,  with  her  new  motive  power,  the  most  valuable  ship  for  commercial 
purposes  upon  the  ocean,  and  this  they  have  accomplished.  What  the  in- 
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ventor  desired  was  the  practical  introduction  of  his  discovery  upon  so  broad 
a scale,  that  the  world  at  large  should  appreciate  its  overwhelming:  advan- 
tages ; and  this  end  he  has  secured.  His  work  is  done,  and  hereafter  the 
artisan,  in  constructing  the  Caloric  Engine,  need  only  increase  the  area  of 
its  cylinders,  to  attain  any  power  which  steam  has  hitherto  produced.  We 
have  said  that  neither  the  owners  nor  the  inventor  expected  speed  in  the 
Ericsson.  Had  they  desired  it,  however,  they  could  hardly  have  been  dit- 
ap pointed.  Upon  her  first  trip,  made  under  many  disadvantages,  her  speed 
was  greater  than  the  average  attained  by  the  ocean  steamers  of  the  world. 

This  is  far  beyond  what  her  owners  were  permitted  to  hope.  They  were 
promised  by  Captain  Ericsson  engines  unparalleled  in  point  of  economy, 
perfectly  safe,  but  of  very  moderate  power.  This  pledge  he  has  redeemed. 
He  was  strongly  inclined  before  constructing  the  machinery,  to  employ  cyl- 
inders of  sixteen  instead  of  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  thu9  to  have  at- 
tained all  that  was  desirable  in  point  of  speed.  He  was  deterred  from  ex- 
ecuting this  plan,  however,  by  the  strong  impression  which  prevailed  among 
practical  men  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cast  cylinders  of  so  large  a 
size. 

It  was  then  said  that  attempts  to  cast  those  of  but  twelve  feet  in  diame- 
ter had  been  made  and  had  failed ; and  prejudices  were  strong  in  the  minds 
of  engineeis  and  others,  that  this  invention  could  not  be  carried  out  upon  a 
large  scale,  because  of  the  immense  cylinders  required.  These  views,  as 
the  result  has  proved,  were  entiiely  erroneous.  They  were  by  Captain 
Ericsson  so  regarded.  He  resolved,  however,  that  while  cylinders  of  the 
requisite  area  should  be  cast,  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  his  inven- 
tion when  developed  upon  a scale  of  great  magnitude  and  power,  the  size 
of  the  castings  should  not  be  such  a9  to  render  probable  a failure  in  at- 
tempting their  fabrication.  Guided  by  these  views,  cylinders  fourteen  feet 
in  diameter  were  determined  upon,  being  in  area  about  three  times  as  largo 
as  those  used  in  the  Collins  steamers.  It  was  necessary  to  cast  four  cylin- 
ders of  this  immense  size,  and  this  operation  was  performed  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  These  cylinders  are  pronounced  by  competent  judges 
to  be  the  finest  ever  seen  of  any  considerable  magnitude ; and  in  the  pro- 
cess of  casting  them,  it  was  ascertained  that  they  could  be  made  of  any 
size  required.  What,  therefore,  was  at  the  first  stated  to  bo  a practical  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  this  invention  has  been  overcome,  and  wo  can  there- 
fore state,  with  entire  confidence,  that  to  its  qualities  of  safety  and  economy 
may  be  added  its  capacity  to  produce  power,  and  consequently  speed,  to  any 
extent  attainable  by  steam.  To  secure  that  object,  no  invention  is  required. 
The  constructor  has  but  to  increase  the  area  of  the  cylinders,  and  it  is  ac- 
complished. 

\Vc  congratulate  the  world  upon  the  introduction  of  this  invention.  It 
appears  at  the  appropriate  time.  Human  enterprise  has  stretched  its  hands 
to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  the  Commerce  of  mankind  finds 
its  way  along  the  most  distant  seas.  The  steamer,  with  a single  cargo  of 
coals  can  but  attain  a distance  of  about  three  thousand  miles,  while  the  gold 
hunter,  to  reach  the  mines  of  Australia  and  of  California,  may  wish  to  tra- 
verse more  than  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  Immense  cargoes  follow 
on  his  track,  and  center  in  his  distant  home,  and  these  must  now  bo  trusted 
in  sailing  vessels  to  the  fickleness  of  winds  or  be  sent  at  great  expense  by 
steam,  where,  by  intermediate  landings  aud  fresh  supplies  of  coal,  that  agent 
can  be  used. 
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On  the  11th  of  January,  1853,  the  Ericsson  made  a short  trip  down  the 
Bay  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  press  of  that  city  an  op- 
portunity to  inspect  her  machinery,  whilst  in  operation.  A few  scientific 
men,  besides  members  of  the  press,  were  invited.  The  number  was  not  so 
great  as  to  prevent  a careful  examination  of  the  engines  by  every  one  pres- 
ent. This  was  done  while  the  Ericsson  was  proceeding  down  the  bay ; and 
her  machinery  was  subjected  to  the  minutest  inspection  and  criticism.  All 
were  astonished  at  its  simplicity  and  its  grandeur.  Its  appearance  is  in 
many  respects  unlike  that  of  the  steam-engine.  Its  huge  cylinders  show 
the  energies  by  which  the  raging  tempest  is  to  be  overcome.  As  the  whirl- 
wind sweeps  onward,  a little  of  its  tierce  breath  is  caught  and  caged,  and 
forced  to  propel  against  that  whirlwind  the  noble  ship  over  whose  decks  it 
sweeps. 

On  returning  to  the  city  of  New  York,  Captain  Ericsson  gave  clear  and 
lucid  explanations  of  the  machinery,  illustrating  its  operations  by  diagrams, 
and  in  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  manner  answered  every  objec- 
tion which  has  been  urged  against  it. 

The  small  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  propel  this  “breathing  ship,” 
proudly  through  the  winds  and  the  waves,  astonished  all  on  board.  Not 
more  than  six  tons  of  anthracite  coal  can  be  consumed  in  twenty-four  hours 
— not  one-eighth  the  quantity  required  for  working  steam-engines  of  equal 
power.  But  one  Fireman  and  one  Engineer  were  on  duty  during  the  trip, 
and  their  duties  were  very  light,  and  by  no  means  responsible  or  arduous ; 
their  performance  did  not  require  the  exercise  of  much  care  or  intelligence. 
Greasing  the  machinery  appeared  to  be . the  principal  employment  of  the 
Engineer,  and  the  feeding  of  the  furnaces  demanded  but  a small  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  Fireman. 

On  anchoring  off  the  Battery  a meeting  was  organized  on  board,  and 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  press  of  New  York  and 
other  places,  expressing  their  entire  confidence  in  the -complete  success  of 
the  new  motor.  These  resolutions  embody,  without  an  exception,  that  we 
are  aware,  the  views  of  all  who  that  day  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the 
noblest  enterprise  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

. All  honor  and  gratitude  to  the  men  who  have  stood  by  and  aided  Cap- 
tain Ericsson,  in  the  herculean  labor  of  developing  his  inventions  upon  the 
grand  scale  in  which  it  appears.  Mr.  Stoughton,  whose  name  appears  in 
the  resolutions  below,  is  a member  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  has  for  several 
years  past  been  employed  as  council  in  many  of  the  most  important  patent 
cases  in  the  country.  The  name  of  John  B.  Kitchino,  already  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  on  the  globe,  is  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune — a fortune  that  he  has  carved  out  within  the  last  few  years. 

But  time  and  space  admonish  us  to  close  our  brief  record  of  the  “ trial 
trips  ” of  the  “ Ericsson.”  In  a future  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine 
we  shall  present  a full  and  ample  description  of  her  engines.  We  now  re- 
cord as  matter  of  history,  the  first  public  expression  of  confidence  in  an  in- 
vention which,  in  our  judgment,  will  confer  upon  commercial  enterprise  and 
the  industrial  arts  untold  benefits. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  of  those  present  upon  the  trial  trip  of  the  Caloric 
Ship  Ericsson,  is  no  less  fully  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  grave  importance 
of  the  subject  upon  which  it  feels  called  to  express  a judgment,  than  completely 
aware  of  the  many  advantages  to  the  public,  which  must  arise  from  the  now  in- 
contestable success  of  the  invention  which  has  to-day  been  put  into  practical 
operation. 
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Retched,  That  upon  thorough  examination  and  actual  observation,  we  are  en- 
tirely convinced  that  the  invention  of  Captain  Ericsson  is  no  longer  of  question- 
tionablo  practicability,  but  from  this  day  takes  rank  with  the  foremost  of  the 
great  ana  useful  inventions  which  the  world  owes  to  science  and  genius,  and  that 
it  promises  to  surpass,  in  efficiency,  any  other  adjunct  to  the  advancement  of 
Commerce  and  the  industrial  progress  of  the  world. 

Resolved , That  from  its  economy,  safety,  and  ready  applicability  to  all  purposes 
requiring  motive  power,  the  Caloric  Engine  cannot  rail  to  minister  largely  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  * 

Resolved,  That  the  peculiar  adaptability  to  sea  vessels  of  the  new  motor  pre- 
sented to  the  world  by  Captain  Ericsson,  is  now  fully  established ; and  that  it 
is  likely  to  prove  in  every  respect  superior  to  steam  for  such  purposes. 

Resolved , That  the  remarkable  economy  of  fuel  necessary  for  its  working,  the 
absence  of  all  risk  from  explosion,  and  the  low  temperature  throughout  the  ship, 
even  in  the  engine  and  fire  rooms,  as  satisfactorily  exhibited  on  this  trip,  are 
among  the  most  prominent  claims  of  the  Caloric  Engine  to  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  and  commercial  world. 

Resolved , That  in  his  lucid,  simple,  and  comprehensive  statement  of  his  theory 
and  description  of  his  engine,  Capt.  Ericsson  has  not  only  demonstrated  the 
beautiful  completeness  end  perfect  working  of  the  system  which  he  has  brought, 
by  twenty  years’  elaboration,  to  its  present  commanding  position  before  the  world, 
but  has  shown  a fertility  of  resource,  and  a ready  command  of  his  vast  scientific 
knowledge,  which  hardly  less  entitles  him  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  hear 
him. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  admirable  construction  of  the  Ericsson  and  in  the  beauty 
of  her  model,  and  in  the  perfectly  successful  production  of  so  novel  and  remark- 
able an  engine,  Messrs.  Perrine,  Patterson  & Stack,  her  builders,  and  Messrs. 
Hogg  & Delamater,  her  machinists,  have  shown  themselves  worthy  coadjutors 
in  so  noble  a project,  so  important  an  invention. 

Resolved,  That  E.  W.  Stoughton,  Esq.,  the  intimate  friend  and  legal  adviser 
of  the  inventor,  John  B.  Hitching,  Esq.,  and  G.  B.  Lamar,  Esq.,  and  others, 
the  men  who  have  invested  their  capital  and  lent  their  influence  to  ensure  the 
success  of  this  great  enterprise,  nre  entitled  to  the  enduring  gratitude  of  the  en- 
tire Social,  Commercial,  and  Industrial  world. 

R.  G.  white,  ) 

JAMES.  J.  MAPES.  > Committee. 
FREEMAN  HUNT.  ) 


Art.  III. — TRADE  •AND  COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE  IN  18». 

Iw  accordance  with  our  plan  of  embodying  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchant f 
Magazine , from  year  to  year,  a history  of  the  progress  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce in  the  principal  commercial  cities,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  annual  review  or  statement  furnished  to  our  hands  by  the  Editors  of 
the  Baltimore  Price  Current .* 

A review  of  the  business  operations  of  our  city  for  the  year  elopsed,  although 
it  may  not  afford  any  very  striking  feature  with  regard  to  actual  increase,  will 
show  a regular  and  healthy  condition  of  things,  with  an  abundant  money  market, 
and  an  absence  of  specuktion  generally;  and  there  is  to  be  observed  every  ele- 
ment of  future  growth  and  prosperity,  with  the  promise  that  so  soon  as  our 
carrying  facilities  are  perfected,  an  extent  of  inland  as  well  as  foreign  trade,  equal 
to  the  desires  of  the  most  zealously  ambitious,  must  be  realized.  With  regard 


• For  a similar  statement  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1851,  see  Merchant s'  Magatine  toe 
February  1862,  (toL  xjltL,  pagea  179*183.) 
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to  the  progress  made  toward  enlarging  and  facilitating  our  trading  operation*,  it 
is  a source  of  unfeigned  pleasure  to  know  tlmt  within  the  past  twelve  months  a 
number  of  most  important  objects,  which  only  require  time  to  cany  out  and  de- 
velop with  entire  success,  have  been  commenced  under  very  auspicious  circum- 
stances. In  the  train  of  these  we  think  we  can  see  many  other  objects  of  nearly 
equal  moment  as  affecting  the  future  of  our  city,  taken  up  and  as  ably  and 
energetically  managed.  Since  we  last  presented  an  annual  statement  of  our 
trade  and  commerce,  appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress  and  by  our 
City  Council  for  the  improvement  of  our  harbor  and  ship  canal.  This  is  an  all 
desirable  object,  for  which  our  Board  of  Trade  had  been  assiduously  laboring, 
and  we  are  in  hopes  that  the  general  Government  will  follow  up  its  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  propriety  of  our  position  by  a further  appropriation,  and  one  more 
commensurate  with  the  character  of  the  object.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  hoped 
our  State  Legislature  will  imitate  the  example  of  our  City  Council  by  making 
an  appropriation  toward  improving  the  Patapsco  beyond  the  city  limits. 

Our  steam  connection  with  the  South  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  completely 
established — the  Palmetto,  sailing  to  Charleston,  is  to  have  a consort  of  1,300 
tons,  the  largest  steamer  ever  built  at  Baltimore — she  is  building  at  the  yard  of 
Mr.  Robb,  and  her  construction  has  already  reached  an  advanced  stage.  Earnest 
appeals  are  being  made  daily  to  our  merchants,  and  the  merchants  of  Savannah, 
to  establish  a line  of  steamers  between  Baltimore  and  that  port,  and  of  late  the 
subject  has  come  so  palpably  before  them  that  we  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope 
that  we  may  in  a few  months  put  afloat  two  more  steamers  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  our  pioneer  line  to  the  South. 

Much  has  been  said  within  the  year  upon  the  subject  of  direct  trade  with  Eu- 
rope. However  zealous  we  may  bo  in  our  efforts  to  place  Baltimore  upon  such 
a footing  as  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  Southern  merchants  to  go  to  the  North 
for  their  purchases,  the  truth  connot  be  disguised  that  our  water  facilities  are 
such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  establishing  Baltimore  ns  the  importing 
point  for  the  present.  What  we  want  most  now  is  aid  in  perfecting  our  water 
facilities  so  that  vessels  of  even  present  average  tonnage  may  arrive  and  depart 
ad  libitum.  Let  us  renew  and  redouble  our  efforts  for  the  improvement -of  our 
harbor  and  river — when  we  are  ready,  the  South  will  take  us  by  the  hand. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  road  * is  completed  to  Wheeling!  Who  but  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore  can  fully  apprehend  the  import  of  those  words?  Though  it 
bo  not  our  vocation  to  indulge  in  panegyric,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  an  excuse 
must  be  permitted  us  if  we  soar  somewhat  with  the  bright  wings  which  hope  has 
lent  us  in  the  contemplation  of  that  great  event  We  have  reached  the  threshold 
and  the  stepping-stone  of  our  true  commercial  destiny,  and  there  is  nothing  now 
can  turn  us  back.  The  wide  and  far  West  has  opened  her  ample  arms  to  receive 
ns  and  bids  us  God-speed  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  prize  which  nature  has  so 
long  and  patiently  held  out  to  us.  Who  will  say  *Imt  the  prize  is  not  already 
ours?  The  hope  deferred  through  a protracted  series  of  years  is  finally  resolved 
into  a complete  reality,  and  the  most  sanguine  calculations  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  first  entertained  are  on  the  eve  of  being  entirely  verified. 

Coal — Cumberland.  This  article  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  our  trade,  having  established  itself  in  favor  wherever  its  qualities  have 
been  tested.  The  increased  use  of  steam  power,  particularly  on  the  ocean, 
and  the  growing  preference  for  cheap  bituminous  coal  for  domestic  purposes, 
have  caused  an  extraordinary  demand  for  Cumberland,  and  our  routes  of  trans- 
portation have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  within  the  past  year  in  order  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  different  companies  working  mines  in  the  Alleghany  region. 
The  trade  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  opened  under  some  disadvantages,  owing 
to  the  fuilure  of  the  largest  company  then  in  operation,  the  late  Maryland  Mining 
Company,  and  continued  depressed  until  May,  when  it  revived,  and  has  contin- 
ued since  then  with  great  activity.  The  demand  for  transportation  by  the  Rail- 
road Company  lias  exceeded  its  ability  to  provide  cars,  and  at  this  time,  the 
amount  to  this  market  for  shipment  and  consumption  is  at  tho  rate  of  about 
300,000  tons  per  annum,  although  the  business  of  the  company’s  year  ending  1st 
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October,  1852,  did  not  exceed  206,000  tons.  The  Railroad  Company  having  made 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  coal  trade,  the  exceeding- 
ly active  demand  now  prevailing  warrants  us  in  the  belief  that  the  receipts  of 
1853  will  reach  not  less  than  500,000  tons. 


RECEIPTS  OF  COAL  AT  BALTIMORE  FOR  THE  PAST  KIQHT  TEARS,  TO  THE  1ST  OF  JANUARY. 


1845.... 

Cumberland.  Anthmc’e.  i 
...tons  16,000  90,000 

1849..., 

Cumberland.  Antlirac’., 

....tons  71,699  140,000 

1846  . . . 

100,000 

1850  ... 

160,000 

1847  . . . 

110,000 

1851  ... 

200.000 

-1848  ... 

125,000, 

1852  ... 

125,000 

Coffee — Rio.  This  article  has  experienced  fewer  fluctuations  in  price  during 
1852  than  we  had  occasion  to  note  in  former  years,  and  though  the  importer  has 
not  realized  much  profit  the  trade  generally  has  been  more  healthy.  The  falling 
off  in  the  importations  from  Brazil,  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  shortness  of  the  crop  and  the  consequent  high  prices  which  prevailed 
at  Rio  Janeiro  throughout  the  year.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1852  the  stock  in 
this  market  was  38,000  bags;  the  imports  since  that  date,  as  shown  below, 
amount  to  253,689  bags,  being  less,  by  51,504  bags,  than  those  of  1851.  Stock 
on  hand  Jan.  1st,  1853,  32,500  bags.  The  quotations,  as  they  appear  in  our 
weekly  reports,  condensed  below,  have  ruled  very  steady,  the  rnn<jc  for  the  whole 
year  being  from  84  to  9f  cents.  During  the  greater  part  of  January  last  the 
market  was  dull,  at  8}  a 8f  cts.,  but  at  the  close  of  the  month,  under  favorable 
advices  from  Brazil,  an  advance  of  half  a cent  was  realized.  The  market  opened 
m February  at  8f  a 94  cents — about  the  middle  of  the  month  an  improvement  of 
a 4 cent  took  place,  with  large  sides,  and  the  month  closed  with  holders  firm. 
March  opened  aull,  though  prices  were  sustained,  and  the  same  feeling  continued 
until  the  last  of  the  month.  In  April  a decline  was  experienced,  the  sales  ranging 
from  9 to  9J  cents ; an  improvement,  however,  was  realized  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  and  prices  ruled  quite  steady  at  94  a 94  cents,  until  the  close.  Early 
in  May  the  market  was  quite  active;  the  sales  were  large,  but  at  a slight  con- 
cession in  prices,  which  state  of  things  prevailed  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
month.  In  June  the  market  ruled  quite  steady  at  from  84  to  9|,  and  for  average 
cargo  9J  cents.  July  presented  no  change.  In  August  the  importations  were 
heavy,  and  the  market  became  depressed  and  prices  receded  slightly  with  large 
sales  at  prices  ranging  from  8f  to  9$  cents,  the  market  closing  for  the  month 
with  large  sales.  Tho  same  feeling  and  prices  prevailed  throughout  September. 
October  opened  dull,  and  prices  continued  to  rule  low,  being  at  81  a 9 cents,  until 
the  close  of  November,  when  a decided  improvement  was  realized.  December 
opened  wilh  holders  firm  at  94  cents,  and  prices  further  improved  toward  the 
middle  of  the  month,  since  when  the  market,  though  not  active,  has  ruled  steady 
at  94  to  9f  cents. 


IMPORTS  OF  COFFEE  AT  THIS  TORT  FOR  THE  LAST  THREE  YEARS. 


1851. 

OO 

1850. 

From  Rio  Janeiro 

266,240 

160,194 

From  Laguayra 

From  Porto  Cabello 

21,081 

24,040 

From  Maracaibo 

6.873 

2,754 

From  West  Indies 

8,114 

6,583 

From  coastwise 

8,885 

8,934 

Total 

805,103 

187,454 

Cotton.  The  course  of  the  trade  in  this  article  for  the  past  year  has  not  ex- 
hibited any  featuro  worthy  of  particular  note.  Thus  far  our  receipts  have  been 
only  to  meet  the  immediate  requirements  of  our  local  manufacturers  leaving  no- 
thing to  be  exported  hence.  According  to  all  accounts  with  reference  to  the 
new  crop,  it  will  be  still  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  Sales  were  made  the  first 
week  in  Janaary  at  8£  a 9f  cents  for  Virginia  and  Gulf,  which  prices  continued 
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to  prevail,  with  bat  slight  fluctuation,  until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  stocks 
having  increased  on  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  the  market  tended  downward, 
sales  being  made  at  7}  a 9 cents,  cash  and  time,  for  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Gul£ 
but  in  the  latter  port  of  the  month  a reaction  took  place,  and  prices  continued  to 
advance  until  they  reached  9 to  1 1 cents,  cash  and  time,  for  Virginia,  Georgia, 
and  Gulf.  These  quotations  were  continued  until  early  in  June,  when,  after 
some  slight  fluctuations,  the  market  gradually  improved  up  to  the  20th  of  August, 
previous  to  which  sales  were  made  os  high  as  10  a 12}  cents;  here  a slight  de- 
cline took  place,  at  which  the  market  ruled  till  near  the  close  of  October,  when  a 
further  decline  was  experienced,  which  prevailed  for  some  weeks,  the  quotations 
early  in  December  being  9 a 11  cents,  cash  and  time,  for  Virginia,  Georgia,  and 
Gulf.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  market  was  steady  at  9 a 10}  cents. 

The  receipts  of  Gotten  at  this  port  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  as  fol- 
lows, as  near  as  can  be  ascertained: — 


1859. 

1851. 

1810. 

From  New  Orleans 

4,184 

8,070 

4,016 

From  Mobile. 

8,369 

8,187 

1,871 

From  Apalachicola 

1,496 

#71 

1,888 

From  Savannah 

. . 2,996 

2,960 

2.600 

From  Charleston 

18,000 

12,600 

10,000 

From  North  Carolina 

2,000 

2,000 

1,600 

From  Virginia  and  other  places 

6,000 

6,600 

4,600 

Total 

...  83,694 

29,484 

26,769 

Fish. — Mackerel  The  stock  of  Mackerel  on  hand  in  this  market  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1852,  amounted  to  about  5,000*  barrels.  Inspections  for  the  past 
vear,  22,337  barrels,  a decrease  compared  with  those  of  1851,  of  10,537  barrels, 
leaving  a stock  of  3,200  barrels  on  hand  on  the  1st  instant.  This  deficiency  of 
the  receipts  is  owing  in  part,  according  to  the  Boston  Price-Current,  to  the  im- 
pediments thrown  in  the  way  of  our  fishermen  by  the  British  authorities.  Prices 
nave  ruled  unusually  high  in  consequence  of  the  limited  supply,  and  an  active 
demand  for  home  consumption.  Annexed  will  be  found  the  quotations  in  the 
different  months  as  reported  from  week  to  week  in  this  paper:— 


MACKEREL— LAE  OX. 


NO.  1, 


January  17 

...  $9 

00 

a 

19 

February  14 

...  9 

00 

a 

9 

March  fs 

9 

60 

a 

9 

April  17 

...  9 

60 

a 

10 

May  16 

11 

60 

a 

• • i 

June  19 

11 

00 

a 

. . i 

July  17 

10 

60 

a 

11 

August  14 

11 

00 

a 

11 

September  18 

11 

00 

a 

11 

October  16 

12 

60 

a 

13 

November  13 

13 

60 

a 

14 

December  18 

12 

60 

a 

14 

No. 

9. 

No.: 

L 

60 

88 

00 

88 

60 

86 

62 

a 

86 

75 

60 

8 

00 

8 

60 

6 

60 

a 

6 

00 

76 

8 

26 

9 

00 

6 

76 

a 

6 

00 

00 

8 

60 

9 

00 

6 

87 

a 

6 

60 

10 

60 

# , 

. • . 

7 

00 

a 

. , 

. . • 

> • • 

10 

00 

9 , 

. • • 

6 

00 

a 

6 

60 

60 

9 

76 

10 

00 

6 

62 

a 

6 

75 

60 

• i i 

. . • 

• . , 

. . . 

7 

00 

a 

7 

26 

60 

8 

76 

10 

00 

7 

26 

a 

7 

60 

00 

10 

60 

11 

00 

7 

26 

a 

7 

60 

00 

10 

60 

11 

00 

7 

60 

a 

8 

00 

00 

9 

ir> 

a 

11 

00 

7 

60 

a 

8 

00 

Shad.  The  inspections  of  Shad  the  past  year  show  an  increase  over  those  of 
1851  of  1,462  barrels.  The  first  receipts  appeared  early  in  April  and  sold  at  $9  50 
a 9 75  per  barrel,  and  the  receipts  subsequently  not  equaling  the  demand,  prices 
advanced  to  $10  50  a 11  00  per  barrel,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  continued 
to  range  at  those  figures  until  near  the  close  of  the  season,  when  a slight  decline, 
as  usual,  was  submitted  to  by  some  in  order  to  close  out  their  stocks. 

Herrings.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  this  article  the  past 
year,  compared  with  1851,  of  6,000  barrels.  The  market  opened  for  North  Caro- 
lina and  Susquehanna  at  $5  50  a 6 00,  but  soon  declined  to  $4  75  a 5 00,  at 
which  it  continued  to  rule  until  the  close. 

Flour.  Our  inspection  returns  at  foot,  show  a very  large  increase  in  both 
Howard-street  and  City  Mills,  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  and  should  the 
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crop  of  wheat  again  prove  abundant,  the  receipts  of  1853  will  show  a much 
mater  increase.  The  range  of  the  market  for  Howord-street  we  have  con- 
densed from  the  weekly  reports  as  published  in  the  Price-Current. 

Hoioard-street . The  market  opened  in  January  with  sales  at  $4  00 — stock 
light ; on  the  17th  the  article  advanced  to  84  06$,  and  on  the  23d  to  $4  37  ; 
the  month  closing  with  sales  at  84  181.  Upon  the  opening  of  navigation  early 
in  February,  a more  lively  demand  sprung  up,  though  prices  varied  but  little, 
with  sales  at  84  18f  a 4 121,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  conse- 
quence of  favorable  foreign  advices,  the  market  went  up  to  84  371  a 4 50 ; to- 
ward the  close  of  the  month,  however,  it  settled  down  to  14  25,  and  by  the  5th 
of  March  it  had  again  receded  to  $4  00 ; but  before  the  close  of  the  next  week, 
under  the  effect  of  advices  from  Europe  and  light  receipts,  prices  improved,  with 
aales  at  84  25,  but  again  declined  near  the  end  of  March  to  f 4 061,  and  on  the 
7th  of  April  to  84  00.  Here  the  market  remained  steady  until  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  an  advance  was  realized,  the  market  closing  on  the  7th  at  84  371  a 
84  431;  on  the  15th  it  had  again  receded  to  84  121,  which  price  prevailed  until 
early  in  June,  when  sales  were  made  at  $4  25 ; in  a few  days  there  was  another 
decline,  soles  at  $4  121  a 4 181;  at  which  quotation  the  market  continued  until 
the  close  of  July,  when  it  declined  to  84  00  for  old,  and  84  061  a 4 121  for 
fresh  ground.  These  prices  continued,  with  little  variation,  until  the  22d  of  Au- 
gust, when  on  account  of  foreign  intelligence  an  advance  of  371  a 50  cents  per 
barrel  was  realized,  market  closing  on  the  27th  at  84  50  ; on  the  3d, of  Septem- 
ber it  again  declined  to  84  25  a 4 181,  which  continued  to  be  the  current  prices 
until  the  9th  October,  when  sales  were  made  at  84  311;  on  the  16th  at  $4  371; 
29th  at  84  561  a 4 621;  12th  November  at  84  871;  20th  at  85  121  a 5 25; 
December  3d  prices  declined  to  85  00  a 4 931,  but  rallied  on  the  18th,  with 
sales  at  85  25  a 5 371,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  declined  again  to  85  121, 
at  which  the  market  was  steady  with  a good  demand. 

City  Mills . The  receipts  of  this  description  the  past  year  show  an  increase 
over  those  of  the  year  1851  amounting  to  161,141  barrels.  The  range  of  prices 
has  been  very  much  the  same  as  for  Howard-streeL 

Rye  Flour.  Has  been  in  good  request,  and  has  commanded  full  prices  during 
the  year. 

Com  Meal.  The  quantity  ground  the  past  year  shows  a very  material  increase 
compared  with  last  year,  being  upwards  or  23,000  barrels.  Prices  generally  have 
ruled  high. 


flour  unrscTzoifs. 


1849.  1860.  18(1.  18(8. 

Howard-etreet 474,619  649,233  638,649  729,582 

OHy  MUls. 245,768  295,286  824,168  486,096 

Susquehanna 16,272  17,057  23,899  51,317 

Ohio 6,291 

Family 27,874  86,171  84,494  83,929 

Bye. 8,011  6,480  7,578  6,460 

Com  meal 64,837  46,360  83,146  67,188 


Grain.  The  year  just  closed  has  been  a very  favorable  one  for  the  interest  of 
the  agriculturists  of  the  section  of  the  country  from  which  Baltimore  draws  sup- 
plies. The  prices  generally  have  been  remunerative.  Propitious  seasons  and 
extensive  applications  of  lime,  guano,  and  other  renovators  and  fertilizers,  to  the 
soil,  have  caused  a large  increase  in  the  production,  and  we  hope,  with  a continu- 
ation and  increase  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  to- 
gether with  the  extension  and  completion  of  our  railroads,  to  be  able  to  report 
hereafter  still  larger  supplies.  We  are  now  enabled  to  present  inducements  to 
seller  and  buyer,  superior  to  most  other  markets,  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety 
of  demand,  thus  maintaining  at  all  times  a wholesome  state  of  trade. 

Wheat  In  January  the  market  opened  with  limited  receipts  at  87  to  90  cents 
and  95  to  100  cents  for  red  and  white.  In  March,  supplies  increasing  with  an 
improved  demand,  continued  to  advance,  with  occasionid  temporary  depression. 
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when  in  May  103c.  was  obtained  for  red,  and  112c.  for  white.  In  July  parcels  of 
the  new  crop  appeared  at  market,  and  gave  promise  of  superior  quality,  the  &ea> 
son  throughout  having  been  favorable  for  its  proper  maturing,  and  the  quantity 
was  rightly  estimated  to  be  large ; but  immediately  after  harvest,  and  while  much 
of  the  crop  yet  remained  upon  the  fields,  a continued  spell  of  wet  weather  en- 
sued, which  seriously  injured  a considerable  portion  of  the  wheat  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  which  upon  arrival  at  market  proved  sprouted,  tough,  and  unfit  for 
shipment  or  immediate  grinding;  large  orders  remained  unexecuted  owing  to  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  article  for  long  voyages.  The  new  crop  started  at  90  to 
95c.  for  red,  and  100c.  for  white  for  dry  parcels,  while  the  range  of  tough  and 
sprouted  was  from  65  to  85c.  Prices  ran  up  in  August  to  104c.  for  red,  and 
115c.  for  white,  but  fell  baok  in  September.  Late  in  December  115  to  118c.  was 
realized  for  prime  red,  120  to  125c.  for  white,  the  highest  figures  reached  during 
the  year.  The  receipts  are  estimated  to  have  been  as  follow’s : — 


By  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad bush.  140,000 

44  44  Susquehanna  Railroad 84,000 

44  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad 12,000 

44  Tide- Water  Canal,  wagons,  <tc 400,000 

44  Water-borne  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina 2,8  lft,  160 


Total 8,461,160 

Which  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows : — 

To  city  millers 2,050,600 

Shipment  coastwise 750,000 

44  to  Europe 227,900 

44  to  West  Indies  and  British  North  American  Colonies 69,160 

Stock  in  millers*  and  other  hands,  December  81, 1852 363,600 


Total 3,461,150 


The  stock  held  by  Millers  December  31,  1851,  was  estimated  at  215,000  bush- 
els, which  has  been  ground  in  addition. 

Com,  With  light  supplies  in  January  and  February,  the  market  opened  at  68 
to  62  cents ; in  March  and  April,  receipts  increasing,  prices  receded  and  ruled 
from  62  to  68  cents,  after  which  they  improved,  with  a firm  market  and  steady 
advance,  until  in  September,  60  to  64  cents  was  paid ; in  October,  old  corn  be- 
coming scarce  and  demand  active,  the  figures  were  run  np  to  67  cents  for  white, 
and  73  for  yellow;  in  November  to  73  to  76  cents  for  white,  and  76  to  78  cents 
for  yellow,  when  the  supply  of  old  was  exhausted.  New  corn  was  received  Octo- 
ber 4th,  and  sold  at  58  to  60  cents,  but  receipts  were  limited  until  about  the 
middle  of  November,  when  they  increased  largely,  and  cargoes  suitable  for  ship- 
ment w’erc  in  active  request  at  63  to  66  cents ; in  December  the  supply  was 
heavy,  and  prices  ranged  from  65  to  62  cents  for  white,  and  69  to  64  for  yellow. 
Wo  would  here  remark,  a large  supply  of  coasting  vessels  contributed  to  relieve 
the  market  and  prevent  any  depression  of  prices.  The  prevalence  of  wet  wea- 
ther this  fall  and  winter  caused  a portion  of  the  receipts  to  have  been  in  a very 
damp  condition,  and  much  of  it  was  damaged ; such  was  sold  at  from  45  to  55 
cents.  Shippers  say  they  have  rarely  experienced  as  much  difficulty  in  selecting 
suitable  corn  for  shipment — the  receipts  are  estimated  as  follows : — 


By  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad bush.  63,000 

44  “ Susquehanna  Railroad. 128,800 

44  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad 13,800 

44  Tide- Water  Canals,  wagons,  <fec 260,000 

44  Water-borne,  from  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia 8, 290^300 


TotaL 3,745,900 
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Which  has  been  taken  as  follows : — 

Shipments  coastwise 2,200,000 

- to  Europe 99,900 

" to  West  Indies 121,000 

“ to  K.  D.,  corn  meal 225,000 

Dif  tillers 600,000 

dtj  consumption 600,000 

Total 3,746,900 


Oats.  In  January  the  market  opened  at  35  to  37  cents,  and  by  the  last  of 
March  declined  to  31  to  33  cents;  in  April  prices  improved,  and  advanced  until 
40  to  43  cents  was  realized  in  Julv,  when  new  oats  were  received  and  brought 
28  to  31  cents;  as  the  condition  improved  prices  went  up,  and  in  November 
sales  were  effected  at  44  cents,  but  declined  again  in  December  to  36  to  40  cents. 
The  crop  in  this  section  has  proved  a very  large  one,  and  has  been  met  by  an 
aetive  demand.  The  receipts  are  estimated  to  have  been  about  800,000  bushels, 
of  which  shippers  have  taken  225,000  bushels ; the  balance  has  gone  into  home 
consumption. 

Rye.  Prices  ruled  in  the  spring  from  72  to  78  cents.  The  new  crop  opened 
at  70,  but  with  a good  demand  soon  advanced,  and  for  some  time  has  been  steady 
at  80  to  90  cents,  the  latter  Pennsylvania.  The  receipts,  mostly  from  home 
sources,  are  about  165,000  bushels;  140,000  bushels  have  been  taken  by  dis- 
tillers. 

Black-Eyed  Peas . The  receipts  of  this  article  have  fallen  off,  and  are  not  over 
10,000  bushels,  nil  of  which  are  shipped  to  the  West  Indies.  The  price  of  the 
old  crop  from  *76  to  87  cents;  the  new  crop  from  105  to  120  cents. 

Beans.  Receipts  about  5,000  bushels.  The  price  of  prime  parcels  has  ruled 
from  160  to  175  cents. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  receipts  of  grain  for  three  years 


C=J 

OO 

»-H 

1851. 

1818. 

Wheat. 

2,600,000 

8,461,150 

Corn 

2,650,000 

8,746,900 

Oats 

450,000 

800,000 

Rye. 

150,000 

165,000 

Peas 

16,000 

10,000 

Beans 

3,000 

6,000 

Total 

6,325,000 

6,868,000 

8,177,060 

Guano. — The  imports  of  Peruvian  at  Baltimore  the  past  year  do  not  much  ex- 
ceed those  of  1851,  amounting  to  about  25,500  tons.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  government  have  imported  a considerable 
quantity  into  Norfolk  and  Alexandria  for  the  first  time.  The  demand  was  active 
the  past  season,  and  prices  ruled  high  from  dealers  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
the  article.  The  importers’  prices  remained  unchanged  at  #46  20  per  ton  during 
the  year. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a recent  statement  in  the  Boston 
Journal,  in  which  the  total  imports  of  Guano  into  all  the  United  States  in  1851 
are  put  down  at  23,153  tons.  The  imports  of  Peruvian  Guano  at  Baltimore 
alone  amounted  to  25,000  tons,  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  at  least  10,000  tons 
were  imported  into  other  ports  in  that  year,  which  would  make  the  total  12,000 
tons  more  than  is  stated  by  the  Journal.  The  total  imports  of  Peruvian  Guano 
into  all  the  United  States  during  the  year  1852,  were  79  cargoes,  with  41,088 
tons,  (2,240  lbs.) 

IMPORTS  OF  PERUVIAN  GUANO  AT  BALTIMORE  FOR  LAST  FOUR  YEAR8. 

1849  tons  2,700  I 1861 tons  26,000 

1850  6,800  | 1852 26,600 

We  would  notice  in  this  connection,  the  introduction  of  a new  fertilizer,  one 
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which  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  farmers  and  scientific  men,  viz^ 
Mineral  Phosphate  of  Lime,  of  which  we  have  already  reported  the  arrival  of  two 
cargoes  at  Baltimore.  This  article  is  obtained  from  mines  in  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  latter  State  a company  has  been  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  for  its  manufacture.  The  mineral  is  simply  run  through  a 
pulverizer,  and  is  then  ready  for  use  by  the  agriculturist.  The  following  is  the 
analysis  of  this  new  fertilizer;  phosphate  of  lime  92,  fluate  of  lime  7,  muriate  and 
carbonate  of  lime  1.  The  price  according  to  this  analysis  is  $30  per  ton,  deliv- 
erable at  Baltimore.  Evan  T.  Ellicott,  Esq.,  is  the  agent  for  this  city. 

Hides.  The  stock  remaining  in  importers’  hands  at  the  close  of  1851,  amount* 
ed  to  51,800.  During  the  past  year  the  foreign  importations  have  been  very 
small,  showing  a falling  off  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  79,817,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  light  supplies,  the  market  has  been  kept  almost  bare  during 
the  whole  year.  From  January  till  near  the  close  of  February,  the  market  re- 
mained very  dull;  about  that  period,  however,  a reaction  took  place,  and  prices 
advanced  for  all  descriptions,  and  continued  gradually  but  steadily  to  improve, 
until  prices  of  Rio  Grande  and  La  Plata  reached  17  to  17f  cents,  (which  was  in 
the  month  of  August,)  and  the  Porto  Cabelloand  Laguayra  13  to  14  cents;  since 
then  the  market  declined  to  15|  a 16  cents  for  Rio  Grande  and  La  Plata,  at  which 
prices  continued  to  rule  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  There  was  no  stock  in  im- 
porters’ hands  on  1st  inst. 

IMPOSTS  FOB  TZAR  1862. 


From  River  Plate 134,078 

From  Rio  Grande 14,674 

From  Rio  Janeiro 8,670 

From  Porto  Cabello. 1 28,188 

From  West  Indies  and  other  foreign  parts 10,471 

From  California 27,342 

From  coastwise  ports 60,064 


Total,  1862 173,987 

41  1861 263,794 

41  1860 268,096 

44  1849 235,742 


Ieoh.  This  article,  which  for  some  years  past,  has  been  productive  of  but 
little  remuneration  to  manufacturers  or  dealers,  has  undergone  a considerable 
change  for  the  better  during  the  year  just  closed,  and  at  one  period  the  market 
was  characterized  by  considerable  excitement.  Up  to  August  last  there  had  ap- 
peered  no  visible  change  in  the  article,  but  about  the  middle  of  that  month,  ad- 
vices from  Europe  caused  holders  here  to  become  very  firm,  and  Baltimore  pig, 
which  had  been  almost  nominal  at  $23  per  ton,  advanced  to  $24,  and  was  quite 
firm;  the  same  week  sales  of  Scotch  pig  were  made  to  arrive  on  private  terms, 
the  quotation  for  which  had  been  $20  50  per  ton.  No  particular  change  took 
place  until  toward  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  there  were  brisk  sales  of 
Baltimore  pig,  stocks  of  which  were  small,  and  Scotch  pig  was  sold  to  arrive  at  $24 
per  ton.  On  the  2d  of  October  the  Price-Current  quoted  Scotch  pig  at  $25  60 
to  26  50,  and  Baltimore  pig  $27  to  28,  and  the  following  week  sales  of  the 
former  were  made  at  $27  per  ton,  and  of  the  latter  at  $28  to  30  per  ton,  with 
active  sales,  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  all  kinds  were  held  higher,  stocks  being 
very  much  reduced.  From  that  time  forward  until  about  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  market  continued  firm  at  the  advance  just  noted,  although  no  very  large  sales 
were  effected.  The  last  week  in  December  the  advance  was  realized,  sales 
showing  prices  to  be  as  follows : Scotch  pig  $32 ; Baltimore  forge  pig  $33 ; pig 
anthracite  No.  1,  $32,  pig  anthracite  No.  2,  $31 ; and  all  other  descriptions  in 
proportion.  The  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  limited,  and  the  blast  furnaces  of  our 
State,  most  of  which  bad  been  idle  for  some  time,  ore  now  about  going  into  opera- 
tion again. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  following  table,  which  has  been  prepared  with 
much  care. 
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ifiOB  fureacis  of  martlard. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  names,  number,  location  and  capacity  of  all 
the  blast  furnaces  of  the  State  of  Maryland  During  the  late  depression  and  ex- 
cessive imports,  most  of  these  furnaces  have  been  idle,  but  prices  having  greatly 
improved,  they  are  now  about  going  into  blast  again 


Furnaces. 



Mount  Savage  .... 

Lena 

Aotietam 

Qreen  Spring 

Blue  Ridge 

Oatoctin 

Elba 

Muir  Kirk 

Curtis'  Creek 

Patuxent 

Elk  Ridge 

Kasaoogo 

Ashland 


Oregon 

Gunpowder 

Harford 

La  Orange .... 

Sarah 

Havre  de  Grace 

Principio 

Maryland  ..... 

Laurel 

Chesapeake  . . . 
Cedar  Point.. . . 
Locust  Qrove. . 


No. 

Loestlon. 

Capacity 
per  annum. 

1 

Alleghany  County 

, . • .tons  8,000 

2 

M 

1 

M 

1 

Washington  County 

1 

M 

1 

Frederick  County 

1 

41 

1 

Howard  County. 

Ann  Arundel  County.. . . 

1 

1 

M 14 

2 

a m 

1 

« « 

2,000 

1 

Worcester  County 

2 

Baltimore  County 

1 

II 

1 

« 

1 

Harford  Countv 

1 

M 

1 

M 

2 

« 

1 

Cecil  County 

1 

Baltimore  City 

1 

a 

I 

M 

2 

m 

1 

m 

Total. 81  Pig  iron 70,500 

Lumber.  It  will  bo  seen  by  the  table  below,  that  the  receipts  of  this  article 
have  exceeded  those  of  1851  by  nearly  16,500,000  feet.  This  incroase  is  alto- 
gether owing  to  a steadily  growing  and  healthy  demand  from  the  South  for  bet- 
ter qualities  of  white  pine.  The  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries  have  furnished 
a much  larger  amount  than  usual  the  past  year;  the  Albany  and  Troy  markets 
having  ruled  very  high,  the  receipts  from  those  places  have  consisted  only  of 
some  two  or  three  cargoes  of  white  pine  and  a small  quantity  of  hard  wood. 
Prices  here  have  averaged  about  the  same  os  last  year.  First  receipts  last  spring 
appeared  about  the  close  of  March,  and  trado  fairly  opened  the  second  week  in 
April,  with  a very  active  demand.  The  supply  through  the  greater  part  of  April 
was  very  good,  the  freshets  having  been  pretty  general  in  all  the  branches  of  tho 
Susquehanna.  Throughout  the  summer  and  fall  there  continued  to  be  a good 
regular  demand,  and  at  times  the  supply  was  deficient,  causing  prices  of  some 
descriptions  to  advance.  We  have  also  to  note  a greater  export  demand  for  the 
West  India  Islands  and  the  Coast  of  South  America,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a 
considerable  trade  in  a short  time.  The  business  in  Southern  or  yellow  pino  nt 
Baltimore  has  not  been  very  large  the  past  year,  the  receipts  being  somewhat 
limited,  and  prices  have  not  undergone  any  particular  change.  That  description 
procured  from  Florida  is  generally  of  the  best  quality. 


RECEIPTS  or  LUtfBEE  AT  DALTIMOEE  FOR  TOR  FAST  FIVE  TEARS. 

1848  feet  88,182,688  I 1861 feet  60,000,000 

1849  69,678,089  1852 76,402,129 

1850  68,000,000  | 

In  these  figures  it  must  be  understood,  &ro  included  the  tmounts  brought  to 
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Baltimore  which  did  not  pass  through  our  inspectors*  hands,  having  been  in* 
spected  at  different  towns  on  the  Susquehanna  Railroad,  by  which  route  it  was 
brought  to  Baltimore.  Thus  the  amount  inspected  at  Baltimore  the  past  year, 
which  was  67,002,129  feet,  and  the  amount  which  came  through  Baltimore  via 
railroad,  which  was,  up  to  1st  January,  1853,  9,400,000,  make  the  total  receipts 
the  past  year  76,402,129  feet,  or  an  increase  of  16,402,129  over  those  of  1851. 

Molasses.  Sales  of  New  Orleans  were  made  in  January  at  28  a 28}  cents ; 
24th,  27}  a 28  cents.  The  first  of  the  Cuba  crop,  received  about  30th  January, 
was  sold  to  arrive  at  19}  cents;  New  Orleans  continued  to  be  maintained  at 
27}  a 28  cts.,  and  Cuba  at  19},  until  14th  of  February  it  declined  to  18  a 18}  eta. 
Early  in  March  receipts  fell  off  for  New  Orleans,  and  prices  improved,  sales 
having  been  made  at  29}  a 30  cents.  A cargo  of  Porto  Rico,  the  first  of  the 
season,  wras  sold  on  private  terms,  supposed  at  25  a 26  cents;  Cuba  to  arrive  at 
18  cents;  13th  March  Cuba  sold  at  17f,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  month  at 
17  cts.;  New  Orleans  29  a 30  cts  ; April  10th  Porto  Rico  sold  at  25  a 27}  cts.; 
May,  the  stock  was  exhausted,  and  prime  qualities  were  in  good  demand ; a sale 
of  Porto  Rico  was  made  at  28}  cents ; later  sales  were  made  28}  a 29  cents ; 
June  early  Cuba  sold  at  23}  cents,  and  English  Island,  the  first  that  arrived,  sold 
25}  a 26  cents;  declined  to  23}  a 24  cts.,  In  August  and  November  to  22  cents ; 
market  continued  dull,  with  light  stock  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  first 
of  new  crop  New  Orleans  was  sold  from  the  vessel  early  in  December  at  30}  cts^ 
and  has  varied  but  little  from  that  price  Bince. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  annexed  that  the  imports  from  the  West  Indies 
fall  off  nearly  900  hhds.,  compared  with  1851,  whilst  those  coastwise  have  been 
nearly  doubled.  f 

IMPORTATION S OF  MOLASSES  AT  THE  POST  OF  BALTIMORE  FOR  THE  PAST  THIRTEEN  TEARS. 


Yean. 

Hhds. 

WEST  INDIES. 
Trcs. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

— COASTWIBE.- 
Trcs. 

Bbls. 

1840 

..  6,420 

816 

167 

901 

868 

6,817 

1841 

4.266 

160 

610 

#78 

621 

6,964 

1842  

. . 8,87# 

166 

224 

418 

476 

0,805 

1843  

2,760 

168 

16 

1,260 

800 

0,541 

1844 

6,664 

484 

620 

686 

76 

4,996 

1846  

. . 8,620 

248 

480 

786 

688 

10,160 

1846  

. . 6,686 

642 

692 

407 

201 

6,226 

1847  

7,862 

488 

166 

248 

8 

2, #07 

1848  

6,608 

862 

247 

721 

664 

12,708 

1840 

6,888 

400 

112 

... 

261 

11,068 

1860  

6,816 

629 

294 

77 

244 

14,716 

1861 

7,638 

8,820 

808 

818 

171 

7,615 

1862  

7,027 

2,064 

80 

888 

168 

14,794 

Provisions.  The  extent  of  the  provision  trade  in  Baltimore  for  the  past 
twelve  months  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  period,  and  our  com- 
munication with  the  West  being  now  perfected,  we  anticipate  the  coming  years 
much  larger  amount  of  business  than  it  has  hitherto  been  possible  for  our  deal- 
ers to  prosecute.  Everything  now  indicates  that  in  a few  years  Baltimore  must 
become  one  of  the  leading  markets  for  the  exportation  of  this  article.  The 
stock  of  barreled  pork  in  this  market  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  was  only  800 
bbls.,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  not  more  than  500  or  600  bbls.  Total 
exports  for  the  year,  9,000  bbls.  pork,  and  3,081  bbls.  beef.  Throughout  Janu- 
ary last  a fair  amount  of  business  was  done,  partly  for  Southern  orders,  with 
rather  limited  receipts,  the  stock  of  barreled  pork  in  the  market  being  extremely 
light  at  the  close  of  the  month.  About  the  middle  of  February  there  was  con- 
siderable activity,  and  large  sales  of  both  bulk  and  barreled  pork  were  effected, 
the  market  showing  an  upward  tendency — the  last  week  in  that  month  dealers 
- became  very  firm  on  account  of  advices  from  the  West  of  an  advance  in  bulk 
meat  and  bacon,  and  the  sales  of  the  latter  were  large  and  principally  for  the 
8outh — stock  of  lard  very  light  In  March,  bacon  and  pork  were  in  active  re- 
quest, and  heavy  sales  were  effected ; the  demand  being  more  than  equal  to  the 
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Apply,  prices  continue  to  advance.  April  opened  with  larger  receipts  of  bar- 
reled pork  and  bulk  meat,  via  New  Orleans-soles  of  lard  small,  stock  still  very 
light;  oar  report  of  the  10th  showed  a very  active  market  with  large  sales  of 
every  description — the  orders  from  the  South  were  quite  large,  and  contributed 
toward  stiffening  smoked  meats — the  next  week  presented  a similar  state  of 
things,  market  very  animated ; toward  the  end  of  the  month  the  market  grew 
dull,  and  May  opened  rather  languid  for  bacon,  which  declined ; this  feeling  con- 
tinued throughout  the  month,  and  though  largo  sales  were  made,  they  were 
generally  at  a decline.  In  Jane  there  was  no  improvement  in  meats,  but  lard 
came  into  active  demand,  and  sold  freely  about  the  middle  of  the  month — a few 
parties  buying  up  all  the  stock  to  hold  in  anticipation  of  an  advance.  July 
opened  with  a good  business  in  lard,  but  meats  were  still  neglected,  there  being 
no  Southern  demand,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  there  was  an  improvement 
in  the  price  of  bacon  and  lard,  with  considerable  sales.  August  did  not  present  any 
particular  change.  In  September  there  was  a fair  amount  of  business  transact- 
ed, without  any  special  improvement  in  the  general  tone  of  the  market  October 
was  pretty  much  the  same,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  month  lard  became  very 
scarce.  November  opened  with  some  briskness  in  mess  pork,  and  the  market 
unproved — stock  on  the  13th,  1,500  bbls.  The  last  month  of  the  year  opened 
with  a good  demand  for  new  pork  and  bacon — old  stocks  being  nearly  exhausted, 
not  much  was  done — the  month  closed  dull,  dealers  daily  looking  for  receipts  of 
new  meat 

We  publish  below  a tabular  statement  of  the  range  of  prices  in  this  market 
in  1852 : — 


January  17. . 
Februy  14.. 
March  18. . 
April  17.. 
May  15.. 

June  19.. 
July  17.. 
August  14. . 
Septem*r  18. . 
October  18.. 
Novem’r  18. . 
Decem’r  18.. 


' 

PEXOZS  OF  POEK. * 

Meat.  Prime. 

, PEI 

Sides. 

CCS  OF  BAC 

Bhoulders. 

IOW. X 

Hams. 

lit 

25  a 

a 

8§  a 

9 

8ia8* 

. . a . . 

18 

SO  a $16  76 

18  621  a $14  00 

9 a 

»t 

10  nil 

18 

50  a 

17  00 

18  76 

a 

14  00 

9$  a 

9$ 

8$  a 9 

10$  a 11 

18 

00  a 

18  50 

18  00 

a 

18  60 

10  a 

11 

8$a»t 

10f a 11$ 

18 

50  a 

19  00 

17  00 

a 

lOf  a 

lot 

9$  a 9 

10|  a 11 

18 

00  a 

18  50 

18  50 

a 

16  76 

9|  a 

lot 

8$  a 8$ 

10$  a 11$ 

19 

25  a 

19  87$ 

17  60 

a 

17  78 

10$  a 

8$  a 8$ 

10$  a 12 

19 

25  a 

19  60 

17  60 

a 

17  76 

10$  a 

io$ 

8$  a 9 

10$  a 18 

19 

00  a 

19  25 

17  25 

a 

17  60 

10  a 

10f 

9$  a 9$ 

12  a 18 

17 

50  a 

18  00 

17  00 

a 

• e • e e 

9$  a 

10 

8$  a 9 

12$  a 14 

18 

00a 

17  00 

a 

• see 

9 a 

»$ 

8 a 8$ 

12$  a .. 

19 

00a 

a 

9$  a 

10$ 

9$a.. 

18$  a . . 

Spirits.  In  brandies  there  has  been  an  almost  unprecedented  advance  since 
the  month  of  July  last,  toward  the  close  of  which,  stocks  here  being  very  much 
reduced.  Cognac,  which  we  had  quoted  at  $2  per  gallon,  sold  at  $2  10  for  all 
the  new  vintages,  the  demand  having  increased  on  account  of  unfavorable  ad- 
vices from  France,  with  reference  to  the  new  crop.  Gin,  also,  at  that  time  be- 
came firmer,  Scheidam  being  quoted  at  an  advance,  in  the  foreign  market,  of  two 
florins  per  kan.  The  brandy  market  continued  to  tend  upward,  and  the  New 
York  Shipping  List  of  the  31st  July  remarked  that  that  market  was  in  an  excited 
state,  in  consequence  of  confirmatory  news  from  abroad,  as  to  the  failure  of  the 
vintage,  and  reported  the  following  sales  there 


150  half-pipes  Cognac fl  97$  a $8  25 

50  M Champagne 1 75  a 2 75 

250  Rochelle,  part  to  arrive 1 85  a 1 45 

150  M Bordeaux 1 00  a 1 20 


At  auction  the  next  week,  brandy  was  sold  here  at  $1  92  a $2  57$,  pale  and 
dark,  vintages  of  1842  and  1849.  The  Shipping  List , three  days  previously, 
quoted — 

Sales  of  Cognao  at $1  95  a $8  75 

**  Champagne 1 75  a 2 75 

M Rochelle 1 45  a 1 80 

“ Bordeaux. •••  1 10  a 1 85 
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In  October  sales  were  made  here  at  $2  30  for  Cognac,  1861 ; Rochelle  §1  80 
a 91  70;  and  Bordeaux,  91  40.  At  this  time  (the  26th)  tne  fact  was  estab- 
lished of  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  vintage,  being  the  worst  that  had  taken 
place  for  many  years.  The  demand  for  England,  California,  and  Australia  wan 
quite  large,  and  contributed  toward  stiffening  prices  and  adding  to  the  already 
excited  state  of  the  market  here  and  in  France.  In  November  prices  further  ad- 
vanced , and  on  the  10th  the  following  were  the  quotations: — 


Hennessy. $2  85  a $4  00 

Otard,  Dupuy  A Go 2 85  a 4 00 

Pinet  A Go. 2 85  a 4 00 

Roullet  A Co 2 80  a 4 00 

J.  Durand  A Co 1 70  a 1 76 

J.  J.  Dupuy 1 46  a 1 86 

A.Seignette 1 75  a 1 80 

Alex.  Seigoette 175  a 180 

Arzac  Seignette . 1 75  a 1 80 

With  a continued  active  demand  for  all  kinds.  Stocks  of  the  old  vintages  had 
become  very  much  reduced  in  New  York,  and  orders  were  sent  on  here  to  be 
filled  at  a heavy  advance,  but  our  dealers  were  not  willing  to  sell.  The  first 
week  in  December  prices  again  advanced  10  cents  per  gallon.  The  New  York 
Shipping  List  quoted  as  follows : — 

Cognac $2  40  a 88  25 

Champagne 1 87$  a 2 87$ 

Rochelle. 1 66  a 2 00 

Bordeaux 1 60 


The  lost  week  in  the  year  the  price  had  reached  $2  60  per  gallon  for  the 
leading  brands,  and  all  the  others  in  proportion,  with  a tendency  still  further  to 
advance,  which  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  months.  The  whole  advance  Bince 
the  beginning  has  been  about  80  per  cent 

Sugar.  The  importations  the  past  year  from  the  West  Indies  have  fallen  off, 
on  account  of  short  crop,  about  4,000  hhds.,  but  the  receipts  of  Louisiana  have 
increased  upward  of  6,000  hhds.  The  stock  on  hand,  January  1,  1852,  was  286 
hhds.,  same  time  1853,  2,225  hhds.  Tho  first  of  the  new  crop  New  Orleans, 
1851,  was  received  on  the  16th  December,  and  that  of  the  present  crop  on  the 
l6t  December.  The  market  in  1852  continued  quite  steady  without  any  feature 
worthy  of  particular  note  until  the  month  of  March,  when  the  stock  growing 
light  the  holders  became  firmer,  but  as  the  month  drew  to  a close  prices  receded ; 
they  rallied  again  soon  after  and  large  sales  were  effected  during  the  spring 
months  at  steadily  improving  rates,  though  chiefly  on  speculation  based  upon 
light  stock  here,  and  in  the  markets  eastward.  In  the  month  of  June  the  de- 
mand having  partially  subsided,  prices  indicated  a decline,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer but  little  comparatively  was  done,  and  the  anticipations  of  speculators  failed 
to  be  realized ; large  supplies  having  been  thrown  on  the  market  by  eastern 
holders  in  the  month  of  October,  prices  ruled  low.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  the  sales  have  been  to  a fair  extent  but  at  low  prices. 

STOCKS.  , PRICKS.—  - % 


Hhds. 

New  Orleans. 

Porto  Rico. 

Cuba. 

Jiputry  1 . 

285 

$4  60 

a $5  15 

$4  50 

a $6  20 

.... 

.... 

February  1... 

860 

8 85 

a 

6 90 

4 00 

a 

5 80 

.... 

.... 

March  1... 

1,268 

4 62 

a 

6 16 

6 16 

a 

6 60 

.... 

.... 

April  1... 

1,299 

4 60 

a 

6 16 

5 60 

a 

6 25 

$4  60 

«6  00 

May  1... 

2,489 

4 87$  a 

6 15 

6 20 

a 

6 26 

4 75 

• • • • 

June  1 . . . 

2,054 

• ♦ • • 

.... 

6 87$ 

a 

6 76 

5 80 

4 66 

July  1... 

6,065 

8 87$ 

5 50 

.... 

a 

• # • • 

5 60 

• • • • 

August  1 . . . 

7,826 

.... 

.... 

6 00 

a 

6 25 

6 20 

5 80 

Septem’r  1... 

6,920 

6 25 

. • • • 

4 25 

a 

6 90 

6 00 

5 25 

October  1 . . . 

8,220 

• • • • 

• • * « 

5 87$  a 

6 25 

6 121  a 

6 50 

Novemb’r  1 . . . 

2,827 

• • • • 

.... 

S 96 

a 

6 00 

6 12$ 

a 

5 76 

Decemb'r  1 . . . 

1,698 

4 87$ 

6 00 

6 60 

a 

6 00 

6 00 

a 

5 87 
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xooiTAnoars  or  sdoae  at  tub  post  op  balixmobb  foe  thb  last  tbi&tbbn  tbaas. 


Years. 

New  Orleans. 

West  Indies. 

New  Orleans. 

West  Indies. 

Blais. 

Bbls. 

Hbds. 

Bbls. 

Years. 

Hbds. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

1640.... 

7,488 

233 

8,007 

1,905 

4,006 

1847.... 

6,013 

183 

18,240 

4,286 

1641.... 

4,184 

11 

8,760 

1848.... 

10,279 

8,268 

14,841 

2,898 

1642 

6,108 

264 

10,828 

1,268 

1849.... 

9,851 

2,284  12**70 

5,664 

1848 

7,642 

741 

7,488 

730 

I860.*.. 

11,066 

8,146 

1M04 

1,420 

1844.... 

6,172 

114 

10,885 

686 

1861 

7,174 

8,482 

18,732 

2,542 

1846.... 

12,602 

413 

6,161 

209 

1862.... 

18,158 

807 

12,61* 

2,663 

1846.... 

9,846 

617 

6,641 

224 

ToBAcca  The  stock  in  our  State  warehouses  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852, 
was  17,699  hhds.  The  inspection  during  the  year  amounted  to  48,332  hhds., 
which,  added  to  the  stock  on  hand,  1st  January,  1852,  together  with  receipts 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  (not  inspected,)  541  hhds.,  mokes  a total  of 
66^72  hhds.  Of  this  amount  there  have  been  shipped,  as  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ment annexed,  54,813  hhds.,  leaving  a stock  on  hand  on  1st  January  of  11,759 
hhds^  being  5,940  hhds.  less  than  on  1st  January,  1852.  The  foreign  exports 
the  past  year  have  been  large,  showing  an  increase  compared  with  those  of  1851 
of  18,233  hhds.  This  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  light  stocks  in  Europe,  the 
filling  of  the  French  contracts,  and  the  prevailing  low  freights  during  most  of  the 
year. 

Of  Maryland  tobacco,  the  inspections  show  the  crop  to  have  been  near  5,000 
hhds.  more  than  in  1851.  Early  in  the  year,  as  usual,  the  market  was  very  dull ; 
some  little  movement,  however,  began  to  take  place  toward  the  close  of  Febru- 
ary, but  there  was  do  change  of  prices,  the  quotations  then  being  for— 


Common  to  good  ordinary  $8  60  a $4  60 

Middling..... 6 00  a 6 00 

Good  to  fine  browa 7 00  a 8 00 

Early  in  April  the  quotations  were,  for — 

Frosted $2  60  a $8  00 

Common 8 00  a 8 60 

Good  common 8 60  a 4 00  • 

Ordinary 4 60  a 6 00 

Middling  to  good 6 00  a 6 60 

Good  to  fine  brown 6 60  a 8 00 

And  these  prices  continued  to  be  firmly  maintained  until  July,  when  an  advance 
of  50  cents  on  the  low  grades  took  place,  and  continued  to  rule  until  early  in 
September,  when  prices  further  advanced,  the  range  being,  for — 

Ground  leaves f 4 00  a $7  60 

Frosted 8 60  a 4 00 

Inferior 4 00  a 6 60 

Good  common 600  a 600 

Brown 6 60  a 7 60 

Fine  brown ...  8 00  a 9 00 


And  these  prices,  on  account  of  the  light  receipts  and  small  stock  in  factors* 
hands,  continued  to  be  maintained  until  near  the  close  of  the  year,  when,  under 
the  enhanced  rates  of  freight,  the  market  became  depressed  and  prices  relaxed 
slightly.  Of  Ohio  descriptions  the  sales  have  been  unusually  large,  embracing 
the  entire  stock  left  over  from  1851,  amounting  to  near  7,000  hhds.,  together 
with  nearly  the  entire  receipts  of  the  past  year,  forming  a total  of  24,000  hhds. 
The  crop  was  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  prices  ruled  quite  low  during  the 
whole  year.  There  was  no  difficulty  experienced  in  the  filling  of  the  French 
contract,  there  being  no  competition  for  the  stock  required  by  the  regie,  and  after 
that  was  completed,  in  September,  the  market  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  a de- 
cline, but  large  orders  from  Austria  appearing  soon  after,  the  market  recovered  its 
previously  firm  tone,  which  was  maintained  until  nearly  the  entire  stock  in  fac- 
tors’ hands  was  closed  out 
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TOBACCO  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITT  IN  THE  BXVEHAL  WAREHOUSES  ON  THE  llT 
OF  JANUARY,  1852,  THK  INSPECTIONS  BT  KAOS  HOUSE  FOB  THE  TEAB  ENDING  DH- 
OXMBKB  81,  DELIVERIES  FOR  THE  SAME  PERIOD,  AND  STOCK  ON  HAND  JANUARY  1,  1858.* 


No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5.  Totefc 

Stock,  Janusry  1,  1852. 8,998  8,259  2,708  4.082  8,654  17,699 

Inspections  of  1862. 11,858  10,029  8,896  8,114  9,940  48,382 


Total 15,849  18.288  11,104  12,196  18.594  66,081 

Deliveries,  1852 18,749  11,677  9,228  9,072  10,661  54,272 


Stock,  January  1, 1858.. . 2,100  1,711  1,881  8,124  2,948  11,759 

The  following  statement  shows  the  stock  in  warehouses  on  the  1st  January, 
1852,  and  the  quantity  of  each  kind  inspected  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1862:— 


Stock  in  warehouses,  January  1, 1852  hhds.  17,699 

Inspections  from  January  1 to  December  81,  1852,  via.: — 

Maryland hhds.  29,569 

Ohio 17,720 

Kentucky. 887 

Virginia 200 

Pennsylvania 6 

48,882 

To  which  add  received  from  District  of  Columbia,  and  not 
inspected. 541 

Total 66,572 

EXPORTED,  1862. 

To  Bremen hhds.  22,860 

To  Rotterdam 11.478 

To  Amsterdam 6.067 

* To  France 7,679 

To  England 2,847 

To  Trieste 880 

To  St  Petersburg 210 

To  Hamburg 618 

ToEmden..  . 186 

To  Africa 158 

To  West  Indies  176 

To  other  jjorts  258 

To  coastwise  ports 2,466 

54,818 


Stock  on  hand,  January  1,  1858 11,759 


Manufactured  Tobacco.  The  lending  features  of  the  past  year*#  business 
in  this  important  article  have  been,  much  regularity  of  demand  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  and  a more  uniform  scale  of  prices,  with  little  variation.  The 
stock  now  on  hand  to  go  over  to  the  next  season  is  mude  up  chiefly  of  desirable 
kinds  of  fine,  good,  and  medium  qualities,  mostly  of  the  manufacture  of  last 
summer  and  fall,  with  a small  proportion  comparatively  of  common  and  perish- 
able descriptions.  Agents  and  holders  will  therefore  have  it  in  their  power  te 
meet  the  early  trade  expected  in  the  coming  season  with  perhaps  a better  supply 
than  they  have  been  able  to  offer  within  several  years,  and  present  advantages  to 
new  buyers,  which  it  is  conceded  this  market,  from  location  alone,  enjoys  over 
those  eastwardly.  Prices  are  now  settled  down  to  a point  barely  remunerative 


• For  m tabular  statement  of  tobacco  Inspections  at  Baltimore,  and  exporta  from  that  port  for  tha 
tan  yearn  from  1841  to  1851,  see  M.  rckants*  Mtguiiu,  (vol.  xxvL.  page  183. 
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to  manufacturer* ; the  taw  material  gain*  additional  value  aa  the  old  crop,  now 
nearly  or  quite  consumed,  goes  into  use,  and  no  likelihood  of  an  abatement  du- 
ring the  coming  season  need  be  apprehended  from  the  prices  now  quoted,  which 
are: — 


Pound  lumps  of  extra  fine  quality. cents  80  to  40 

- No.  1 brands *8  to  28 

M medium 12  to  16 

M common. 8 to  10 

Best  brands  of  6*s  and  8's  lump If  to  22 

Medium  * M 14  to  16 

Common  M u 11  to  18 

M 16*8, 18's,  and  20*s  lump. 8 to  10 

Indies’  twist  and  other  spun  work 22  to  27 


Whisht.  The  extent  of  onr  trade  in  this  article,  although  known  to  be  large, 
cannot  be  arrived  at  with  anything  like  accuracy,  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
system  of  inspections  which  prevails  here ; taking,  however,  into  account  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  four  distilleries  which  have  been  in  operation  throughout  the  best 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  receipts  by  railroad  and  coastwise  vessels,  we  are  safe 
in  patting  down  in  round  numbers  the  total  receipts  at  116,000  bbla.  for  1852. 
We  are  unable  at  present  to  give  anything  further  than  the  range  of  prices  of  the 
raw  article  throughout  the  year,  aa  reported  in  the  Price  Current: — 


mesa  or  saw  whisky  is  baxekli  at  baltimoes  oh  ths  1st  and  16th  or  baoh 

MONTH,  1862. 


January  1 cents  21}  a . * 

February  1 21}  a 22 

March  1 28}  a 24 

April  1 21}  ft  22 

May  1 21}  a 22 

June  1 21  a 21} 

July  1 21}  a 22 

August  1 22}  a 28 

September  1 26  a . . 

October  1 26  a .. 

November  1 26  a • . 

December  1 28  a 28} 


January  16 

, . . .cents  *21} 

22 

February  16 

SS| 

March  16 

22} 

April  16 

22} 

Miy  16. 

22 

June  16 

21} 

July  15 

28 

August  16 

28 

September  16.  • . 

. . 

October  16 

. , 

November  1 6..  • • , 

28 

1 December  16  .... 

26 

Wool.  The  total  receipts  of  this  article  at  Baltimore  for  the  year  just  past, 
amount  to  about  925,000  lbs.  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  raising,  of  which 
some  600,000  lbs.  was  domestic,  and  325,000  lbs.  foreign.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  year  prices  advanced  8 a 10  cents  per  lb.  on  domestic— there  was  also  a slight 
advance  on  foreign.  In  the  foreign  importations  of  this  article  there  has  been  a 
great  falling  off  at  this  port,  as  well  as  at  most  of  the  other  United  States  ports. 
Of  domestic  there  appears  to  be  an  increase,  which  would  indicate  that  our  farm- 
ers are  paying  more  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  something  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  wholly  prevented  fiom  doing  from  the  want  of  legislation  for  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  this  very  important  interest  Legislation  for 
the  fostering  and  protection  of  the  raising  of  sheep  in  Maryland  would  enable 
our  farmers  to  raise  as  good  wool  as  any  other  State,  the  soil  and  climate  being 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  As  it  is  now,  the  ravages  committed  by  dog*,  and 
other  circumstances,  must  continue  to  restrict  the  promotion  of  this  branch  of 
farming  to  a comparatively  small  extent.  It  is  known  that  the  wool  of  this  State 
is  now  equal  to  that  of  any  other  State,  although  every  disadvantage  has  been 
contended  against,  while  in  other  Stales  series  of  laws  nave  been  enacted  for  the 
development  of  wool  growing,  none  of  which  are  as  yet  in  existence  in  Maryland. 
The  consumption  of  the  article  bein£  greatly  on  the  increase  in  onr  country,  we 
trust  that,  so  far  as  our  Legislature  is  concerned,  no  action  will  be  wanting  t« 
meet  the  necessities  of  its  cultivation. 
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nrsFsouoH  09  mu  a baltdcose,  1862. 

Con-  Total,  Total, 
No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  demned.  1852.  1851. 

MackereL bbls.  1,181  2,116  16,264  1,480  20,681  28,601 

“ .half- bbls.  461  916  2,021  66  6,618  6,629 

Herriogs bbls.  26,116  1,018  ....  1,084  28,888  22,404 

“ balf-bbls.  1,468  140  1,608  1,613 

Shad bbls.  4,399  198  ....  106  4,102  8,081 

“ half  bbls.  618  82  ....  16  126  1,144 

Codfish bbls.  266  12'  218  174 

Salmon 14  48  67  67 

Scalefish 10  12  * 22  142 

Alewives 60  60  26 

Bluefish 9 1 10 


Art.  IV.— MERCANTILE  BIOGRAPHY. 

SAMUEL  BUDGETT,  OF  KINGSWOOD,  ENGLAND. 

WniLB  a claim  of  professional  elevation  in  regard  to  nearly  all  the  trade- 
divisions  of  the  community — a claim  liable  in  more  than  one  case  to  serious 
dispute — is  being  asserted,  the  mercantile  character,  undoubtedly,  is  under- 
going an  improvement  of  pace  not  inferior  to  the  general  progression. 
With  the  perpetually  augmenting  importance  of  Commerce,  and  the  better 
understanding  of  its  uses  and  dignity,  has  been  acquired  a clearer  percep- 
tion of  the  features  that  constitute  the  mentality  of  the  true  merchant  It 
is  seen  that  something  better,  something  nobler,  is  needed  than  the  one- 
sided, self-concentered,  undeveloped  individuality,  hitherto  existing,  which, 
although  not  more  perfect  than  the  average  Man  turned  out  of  the  molds 
of  other  vocatious,  is  yet  incapable  of  giviug  expression  to  the  true  tenden- 
cy of  his  calling.  The  old,  unamiable  trader,  so  often  pictured  with  a de- 
formity that  really  owed  but  little  of  its  ugliness  to  caricature — the  man  of 
contracted  brows,  shriveled  features,  and  restless  eye,  whose  heart  might 
have  been  made  at  the  mint,  whose  every  motion  and  gesture  seemed  an 
effort  to  grasp , and  whose  fingers,  by  perpetual  grasping,  had  nearly  acquired 
the  form  and  horny  consistence  of  talons — the  man  whose  only  waking 
thoughts  were  of  rents,  dues,  attachments,  and  prisons  for  the  non-paying, 
and  whose  only  dreams  were  of  gain  and  loss — the  one  a benignant  figure 
emptying  a huge  cornucopia  of  yellow  coin  into  his  lap,  the  other  a horri- 
ble specter,  swallowing  up  houses  and  lands,  stocks  and  bonds,  interest  and 
principal,  with  remorseless  gulp — he,  so  long  the  representative  and  reproach 
of  Commerce,  is  fast  passing  away  and  giving  place  to  the  true  type  of  the 
mercantile  man.  A great  and  successful  effort,  pushed  by  the  thousands  of 
merchants,  all  over  the  world,  who  have  enlarged  their  conceptions  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  real  sphere  of  trade,  and  have  attained  to  healthy  in- 
dividual aspirations,  is  going  forward,  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
character  in  the  profession.  No  more  efficient  means  of  promoting  this 
great  object  is  to  be  found  than  in  the  publication  of  the  lives  of  those 
men  distinguished  in  commercial  pursuits — who  have  been  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ideal  merchant.  The  Merchants'  Magazine  has,  from  its 
commencement  in  July,  1839,  directed  its  attention  to  this  much  neglected 
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Samuel  Budgets  of  Kmgewood,  England 

species  of  biography,  and  will  continue  hereafter  to  give  such  chapters  of 
Mercantile  Life  as  materials  may  be  found  to  compose.  These  narratives 
are  designed  especially  for  the  study  of  young  men  who  have  just  entered 
the  profession,  or  who  are  preparing  therefor.  The  biography  following  is 
that  of  a man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  terra,  a model  merchant — worthy  to 
be  the  professional  exemplar  of  every  person  now  engaged  in,  or  who  in- 
tends to  enlist  in  the  business  which  he  dignified.  Few  can  be  like  him — 
but  all  can  try,  and  for  trying  will  assuredly  be  made  better  merchants  and 
nobler  men. 

Samuel  Budgett  was  bom  of  very  poor  parents,  in  the  little  town  of 
Wrington,  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1704.  It  was  the 
same  place  that  gave  birth  to  the  immortal  John  Locke.  While  very  young, 
his  parents  removed  to  the  village  of  Blackwell,  and  again,  when  he  was 
five  years  of  age,  to  Nailsea.  The  first  glimpse  of  his  character  exhibits  a 
sensitiveness  amounting  to  a painful,  heart-sinking  timidity,  and  a caution 
thereby  induced,  which  gave  him  the  habit  of  treasuring  up  lessons  from  his 
every-day  experiences  as  correctives  for  the  future.  He  was  born  a mer- 
chant; the  first  display  of  his  mercantile  predilections  was  begun  when  he 
was  about  ten  years  old,  at  Coleford,  and  ne  then  commenced  the  founda- 
tion of  those  habits  in  regard  to  business  which  continued  with  him  through 
life,  and  by  which  he  wrought  out  a career  of  brilliant  prosperity.  His  own 
account  of  his  first  essay  in  traffic,  and  his  first  acquisition  of  money,  is  as 
follows : — 

w The  first  money  I ever  recollect  possessing  was  gained  in  the  following 
wav: — I went  to  Mr.  Milks,  of  Kilmersdon,  to  school,  a distance  of  three 
miles.  On  my  way  I picked  up  a horse-shoe,  and  carried  it  about  three 
miles,  and  sold  it  to  a blacksmith  for  a penny.  That  was  the  first  penny  I 
ever  recollect  possessing,  and  I kept  it  for  some  time.  A few  weeks  after, 
the  same  man  called  my  attention  to  a boy  who  was  carrying  off  some  dirt 
opposite  his  door,  and  offered,  if  I would  beat  the  boy,  who  was  a bigger 
boy  than  myself,  to  give  me  a penny.  I did  so ; he  made  a mark  upon  it, 
and  promised  if  I would  bring  it  to  him  that  day  fortnight,  he  would  give 
me  another.  I took  it  to  him  at  the  appointed  time,  when  he  fulfilled  his 
promise,  and  I thus  became  possessed  of  three  pence ; since  which,  I have 
never  been  without,  except  when  I gave  it  all  away. 

w The  next  addition  to  my  stock  of  money  was,  when  one  of  my  sisters, 
in  drawing  molasses,  had  let  it  run  over,  and  a considerable  quantity  was 
wasted.  After  taking  up  what  she  thought  was  worth  saving,  and  being 
about  to  wash  away  the  remainder,  I ran  to  my  mother  and  said,  ‘ Mother, 
may  I scrape  up  that  molasses,  and  sell  it  for  myself  I1  Having  gained  her 
consent,  I set  to  work,  scraped  it  up  as  clean  as  possible,  and  sold  it  for 
three  half  pence.  Thus,  by  little  and  little,  my  fund  became  augmented, 
until  I had  enough  to  purchase  4 Wesley's  Hymns,1  and  I considered  myself 
a rich  and  happy  boy. 

The  last  line  of  the  above  paragraph  reveals  two  very  important  elements 
in  the  character  of  our  subject,  one  of  which  at  least,  and  in  most  cases 
both,  would  not  be  found  in  one  so  eager  to  get  money,  and  so  ingenious  in 
schemes  of  very  small  trading.  One  of  these  is  his  correct  notion  of  the 
value  and  use  of  money,  the  preference  of  the  book  to  his  little  acquisition, 
showing  that  there  was  nothing  miserly  in  his  desire  for  money,  strong  as  it 
was;  the  other  Is  the  deep,  pervading  religious  sentiment  of  his  mind, 
which  governed  all  his  actions  through  life,  allowed  him  to  seek  the  advance- 
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xnent  of  his  fortunes  only  by  the  most  honorable  means,  and  made  him  al- 
most a pious  enthusiast 

A brother  who  survived  him,  speaks  of  him  as  at  this  period  perpetually 
trading.  Observing  that  for  a halfpenny  he  got  but  six  marbles,  and  for  a 
penny  fourteen,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  drivmg  a profitable  trade,  by  step- 
ping in  between  the  shopkeeper  and  his  school-mates.  He  bought  marbles 
by  the  penny-worth,  and  sold  by  the  half-penny- worth,  making  two  marbles 
clear  on  each  penny-worth  bought  He  conducted  a similar  trade  in  lozen- 


ges. Having  thus  increased  his  funds,  he  ventured  into  a larger  business. 
On  his  way  to  school  one  day,  he  encountered  a woman  bearing  a basket  of 
cucumbers ; he  bought  her  whole  stock,  and  although  they  were  more  difficult 
to  dispose  of  than  the  marbles,  yet  by  persevering  he  sold  the  whole  of  them, 
realizing  a profit  on  the  transaction  of  nine-pence. 

“ I still  went  on  to  accumulate,  by  seizing  every  opportunity,  such  as  buy- 
ing a few  eggs,  or  chickens,  a young  donkey,  or  pig.”  The  adventure  of  the 
donkey  he  thus  relates : — 

44 1 was  one  day  coming  from  Leigh,  when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
saw  a man  walking  along  with  an  old  donkey  and  a young  one.  I asked 
the  price  of  the  young  one.  He  said  two-and-six-pence.  I tried  to  see  if 
he  would  take  less ; but  finding  he  would  not,  got  a cord,  put  it  round  his 
neck,  paid  the  two-and-six-pence,  took  it  home,  and  kept  it  for  a few  days, 
then  sold  it  to  a Mrs.  Ellis  for  five  shillings ; but  she  said  she  had  no  money, 
but  would  pay  in  the  course  of  the  week.  I objected  to  leave  it  without  se- 
curity. But  here  a difficulty  arose,  as  she  had  no  security  to  offer  but  a 
pair  of  new  stays,  which  had  just  cost  ten  shillings.  4 O !’  said  1, 4 there  is 
nothing  like  that,  because  it  is  easily  carried.1  So  on  receiving  them,  I car- 
ried them  all  through  the  village  in  my  hand,  and  said, 4 Mother,  here's  a 
pair  of  stays.  I have  sold  the  donkey ; Mrs.  Ellis  will  call  and  pay  five 
shillings ; be  sure  and  not  let  her  have  the  stays  without  the  money.  The 
donkey,  however,  unfortunately  died ; and  she  wish  to  have  the  stays  re- 
turned without  the  money,  but  in  vain,  as  I believed  the  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  want  of  proper  treatment ; and  by  that  I learned, 4 A bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  tne  bush.’  ” 


From  this  and  like  cases,  he  draws  the  maxim  which  led  him  afterward 
to  establish  the  cash  rule  in  his  business,  and  to  adhere  to  it  with  unflinch- 
ing pertinacity,  whatever  appearances  of  present  loss  might  threaten. 

Another  important  lesson  he  learned  at  the  same  age,  in  1 806  or  7.  A 
young  man  called  on  his  mother  from  a shop  in  Shepton,  to  solicit  orders  m 
the  grocery  trade.  He  failed,  and  our  juvenile  merchant,  who  had  closely 
observed  his  mode  of  procedure,  fell  to  criticising  the  performance  of  his 
commission,  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  cause  of  the  failure.  His  manner 
was  not  sufficiently  modest  and  attractive,  and  if,  instead  of  mentioning,  as 
be  did,  so  many  articles  at  the  prices  they  had  usually  given,  u he  bad  just 
offered  one  or  two  at  a lower  price  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving, 
she  would  have  been  induced  to  try  those  articles,  and  thus  he  would  have 
been  introduced,  most  likely,  to  her  whole  trade.”  The  lesson  then  learned, 
he  says,  “has  since  that  been  worth  to  me  thousands  of  pounds.” 

By  the  time  yoi  ng  Budgett  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was 44  an 
old  merchant  in  practice  and  sagacity,  and  thirty  pounds  in  sterling  cash 
was  the  fruit  of  his  boyish  barter.”  lie  was  now  (April,  1809,)  apprenticed 
to  his  elder  brother,  who  kept  a small  grocery  at  Kingswood.  What  might 
not  his  present  capital  become  at  the  end  of  his  seven  years’  apprenticeship 
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if  used  with  only  as  much  ability  as  his  pennies  and  shillings  had  been  t 
He  did  not  stop  to  calculate.  The  boy  who  would  leave  Mrs.  Ellis  unstayed, 
lather  than  trust  her  for  five  shillings,  upon  leaving  Coleford  for  Kingswood, 
presented  the  whole  fortune  he  had  amassed  by  years  of  trade,  little  by  lit- 
tle, to  his  parents.  They  would  have  returned  it  to  him,  but  were  unable. 

The  education  he  had  received  before  entering  upon  his  apprenticeship 
was  of  no  better  kind  than  was  to  be  attained  at  that  period  in  the  rural 
districts  of  England.  During  t!»e  time  that  his  family  resided  at  Kings- 
wood,  he  mentions  his  attendance  at  the  school  of  a Mrs.  Stone,  whose  us- 
ual mode  of  punishment  was  to  put  her  pupils  in  the  corner  with  Mr.  Stone’s 
long;  speckled  worsted  stooking  drawn  over  their  heads ; and  next,  he  was 
placed  at  school  with  an  old  woman  who  spun  worsted  and  terrible  tales  of 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  in  which  he  imbibed  a 44  tremendous  belief,”  accom- 
panied with  a corresponding  dread.  Besides  these  institutions  of  learning, 
he  mentions  another  school  be  attended,  at  Kilmersdon,  on  the  way  from 
which  he  found  the  memorable  horse-shoe.  He  was  also  sent  for  two  yean 
to  a school  that  appears  to  have  been  of  rather  higher  grade,  at  MkUomer 
Norton,  where  he  and  his  younger  brother  were  weekly  boarders. 

About  this  time,  being  called  on  to  decide  what  occupation  he  should 
fellow,  he  was,  he  tells  us,  44  in  a great  strait  between  two  courses  in  life,  as 
to  whether  I had  better  direct  my  attention  to  obtaining  a qualification  for 
going  out  as  a missionary,  or  to  prepare  for  business.”  Toward  the  former 
course  he  had  a very  strong  leaning,  and  had  nearly  resolved  on  its  adop- 
tion, but  finally,  through  a want  of  confidence  in  his  capacity  therefor,  and 
from  a sense  of  the  strong  claims  of  his  family  on  his  efforts  in  a pecuniary 
way,  he  resolved  to  plod  on  as  he  could,  get  his  bread,  and  help  his  family. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Budgett,  the  brother  to  whom  Samuel  was  apprenticed,  occu- 
pied a very  humble  house,  but  it  was  yet  the  most  considerable  in  the  place, 
and  was  called  44  the  great  shop  on  the  cassy,”  (causeway.)  He  kept  44  all 
things  which  the  matrons  of  such  homesteads  as  abounded  at  Kingswood 
might  want  for  person  or  board.”  To  show  further  how  promising  a situa- 
tion this  appeared  for  a young  man  possessed  of  an  ambition  to  become  a 
great  merchant,  the  people  around  were  a collier  population,  living  in  rude 
cots ; and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  were  nests  of  organized  robbers, 
who  ravaged  the  surrounding  country  without  hindrance.  In  this  little 
shop  the  apprentice  was  doomed  to  heavy  duties  and  long  hours,  and  the 
toil  and  weariness  of  these  days  he  remembered  vividly  and  spoke  often 
about  when  in  the  hight  of  his  prosperity.  He  was  a small  boy  of  his 
years,  and  not  strong ; for  which  reason,  his  brother,  in  the  middle  of  his 
time,  June,  1812,  gave  him  notice  to  leave.  To  his  sensitive  nature,  this 
was  a terrible  blow — but  he  did  not  despond.  A month  was  allowed  him 
to  look  for  a situation.  He  entered  a shop  in  Bristol,  where  he  had  heard 
of  a vacancy,  and  timidly  but  eagerly  addressed  the  shopkeeper.  He  felt 
his  size,  his  looks,  his  dress,  everything  was  against  him.  The  first  effort  he 
made  to  show  his  ability  was  in  reckoning  the  price  of  86  lbs.  of  bacon  at 
9£d.  per  lb.  He  made  the  effort  twice,  and  the  reckoning  was  both  times 
wrong.  To  increase  his  despair,  a taller,  better  dressed,  and  in  every  way 
far  more  eligible  candidate  came  in.  The  excitement  of  the  poor  boy,  in 
the  effort  to  carry  a large  cheese  to  test  his  strength,  and  his  whole  spirit, 
won  on  the  shopkeeper’s  wife,  and  at  her  solicitation  he  was  taken.  Before 
going  to  his  new  place,  the  dismissed  apprentice,  smarting  yet  under  his 
disgrace,  went  to  visit  his  parents  at  Coleford,  in  company  with  a younger 
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brother,  apprenticed  at  Bristol.  On  the  road,  he  thought  over  his  (Allure  to 
oast  up  the  price  of  the  86  lbs.  of  baoon,  and  set  about  improving  himself 
on  the  way  in  arithmetic.  He  kept  on  in  his  studies,  pressing  the  superior 
knowledge  of  his  brother  into  his  service,  until  the  latter  had  become 
doubly  fatigued  with  the  walk  and  with  the  problems.  They  lost  the  road, 
and  slept  that  night  by  the  fire  of  a coke* kilo,  where  Samuel’s  dread  of 
sprites  haunted  him ; but  they  passed  the  night* unharmed  of  them,  and 
reached  Coleford  next  morning. 

The  family  had  not  prospered  in  Samuel’s  absence,  and  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  them  gave  greater  stimulus  to  his  determination  to  improve 
their  fortune.  He  started  for  his  new  situation ; on  the  way  he  met  a man 
with  a jay,  which  he  bought  for  three  pence,  and,  having  part  of  the  day 
to  spare,  on  arriving  at  Bristol  took  his  stand  on  a bridge  with  the  jay  on 
his  finger,  which  he  offered  for  sale.  The  day  was  passing  away,  and  he 
had  found  no  purchaser.  Fearful  of  losing  his  chance  altogether,  he  left 
bis  unsuccessful  stand,  and  entered  some  private  houses,  and  at  length  sold 
his  bird  for  a shilling — realizing  nine  pence  for  the  day’s  labor.  He  was  at 
this  time  about  18  years  of  age,  knew  something  of  town  life,  having  often 
been  in  Bristol,  and  must  have  felt  the  humility  of  that  day’s  effort.  But 
his  family  was  in  need,  and  he  had  determined  to  make  for  his  mother  a 
happy  home. 

With  his  new  master  he  was  soon  in  high  esteem,  and  when  he  had  been 
there  six  months,  his  brother  desired  him  to  return  to  hit  service.  Hia 
master  strongly  objected,  and  offered  him  an  “ advancing  salaiy.”  But  his 
brother  told  him  it  was  his  duty  to  serve  out  his  time,  and  he  decided  to 
return  and  complete  the  three  years  and  over  of  his  unfinished  apprenticer 
ship.  It  was  some  time  during  hi9  apprenticeship  that  two  of  his  sisters 
came  to  Bristol  and  begun  business.  He  had  become  possessed  of  a second 
little  capital  of  fifteen  shillings,  but  again  he  determined  to  “ give  it  all 
away,”  and  expended  the  whole  in  coals  for  his  sisters. 

In  his  brother's  shop,  Samuel  put  so  much  heart  in  his  attentions,  and 
had  such  address  in  his  mode  of  serving,  that  he  became  a great  favorite. 
At  about  22  years  of  age  his  apprenticeship  expired,  and  he  then  made  an 
engagement  with  his  brother  for  three  years  at  a salary  of  £40,  £50,  and 
£60  respectively.  In  these  three  years,  by  practicing  the  strictest  economy, 
his  only  luxuries  being  a few  modest  books,  he  had,  beside  giving  freely  to 
his  friends  as  they  had  need,  saved  £100  out  of  his  salary.  His  brother 
had  embarked  in  a banking  speculation,  had  been  unfortunate,  and  was  in 
jeopardy.  Samuel  at  once  begged  him  to  accept  his  little  stock,  and  was 
thus  a third  time  moneyless.  He  was  now,  fifteen  years  after  his  first  trade9 
where  he  was  when  the  blacksmith  gave  him  his  first  penny. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  taken  into  partnership  with  bis  brother,  the  busi- 
ness  was  thriving,  and  in  a short  time  be  was  able  to  take  up  a little  cottage 
in  a lane,  opposite  the  shop ; he  was  now  married  to  a Miss  Smith,  of  Mid* 
somer  Norton,  and  found  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  a happy  though  hum- 
ble fireside,  and  with  a cheerful  prospect  in  trade. 

While  in  his  brother’s  employ,  Samuel  had  suggested  new  plans  of  con- 
ducting the  purchases,  and  had  taken  that  department,  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, into  his  own  hands.  After  going  into  the  concern,  he  kept  a sharp 
eye  for  every  means  of  improving  their  trade.  He  watched  the  markets 
dosely^and  seized  every  advantage  that  offered  in  buying  and  selling.  The 
trade  steadily  grew,  and  Budgetvs  became  famous  for  its  bargains.  The 
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views  of  the  younger  partner  constantly  enlarged,  and  he  came  to  aim  at  a 
large  wholesale  establishment  But  all  this  was  to  be  effected  in  a gradual 
way,  and  not  by  any  sudden  jump  over  the  gulf  that  separated  him  now 
from  his  object  He  started  on  regular  visits  to  the  neighboring  villages  to 
solicit  orders  from  the  people,  and  succeeding  in  this,  next  designed  supply- 
ing the  small  stores.  This,  too,  he  effected,  the  length  and  importance  of 
the  journey,  and  of  consequence  the  dimensions  and  variety  of  their  trade, 
regularly  increasing. 

In  process  of  time,  the  Budgetts  undertook  to  supply  the  large  shops  of 
the  important  towns  around,  with  such  articles  as  sugar,  teas,  butter,  <fcc., 
and  although  Samuel,  who  went  on  the  mission,  was  at  first  veiy  discourte- 
ously received  by  these  grocery  magnates,  who  were  highly  affronted  at  the 
presumption  of  the  shopkeeper  from  the  insignificant  and  out-of-the-way 
village  of  Kingswood,  in  offering  to  furnish  them  with  wholesale  supplies, 
yet  his  perseverance  triumphed.  All  men  will  buy  where  they  can  cheap- 
est, and  accordingly  these  respectable  grocers  were  no  sooner  convinced  that 
they  could  purchase  most  cheaply  at  Kingswood,  than  thither  they  sent  their 
custom.  A regular  monthly  journey  was  organized,  and  it  was  made  the 
great  care  less  to  gain  new  customers  than  to  retain  what  had  been  acquired. 
The  Bristol  merchants  saw  themselves  in  danger  of  being  dwarfed,  and  envy 
occasioned  violent  rancors  against  the  new  firm.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
rivalry  of  old  wealthy  establishments  in  a great  city,  of  an  unfavorable  lo- 
cality, of  the  utter  want  of  prestige,  of  a small  capital,  and  of  combinations 
to  destroy  their  credit,  their  business  continued  to  expand.  Mr.  Budgctt 
soon  ceased  to  travel  himself,  but  the  journeys  were  kept  up  by  agents,  and 
extended  until  the  connection  covered  the  country  from  Penzance  to  Bir- 
mingham, from  Haverfordwest  to  Wiltshire.  Thus  was  a vast  business 
speedily  created,  and  all  without  the  aid  of  any  adventitious  means.  It 
was  simply  a plain  homely  business,  extended  by  simple  means,  and  under 
most  unfavonng  circumstances.  It  was  the  triumph  of  commercial  tact, 
of  perseverance,  of  will,  over  the  hostility  of  circumstances.  As  one  of 
these  obstacles,  nearly  all  their  goods  had  to  be  carried  four  miles  by 
teams  of  their  own,  from  the  market  to  the  store,  and  carried  back  again 
four  miles,  from  the  store  to  the  wharf  or  the  carrier. 

After  the  brothers  had-  been  in  partnership  about  twenty  years,  the  elder 
retired,  leaving  Samuel  the  solo  direction  of  the  establishment.  The  latter 
continued  in  this  position  until  the  time  of  his  death,  at  which  time  he  left 
the  largest  business  in  the  west  of  England — the  yearly  returns  of  which 
were  close  upon  three-fourths  of  a million.  The  principal  warehouse  was  at 
Bristol,  and  .branches  were  established  in  all  the  neighboring  towns. 

In  the  management  of  this  great  business,  the  invariable  rule  was,  that 
all  purchases  in  the  neighborhood  were  to  bo  paid  for  immediately.  With 
distant  customers  this  was  impossible,  and  the  rule  adopted  with  them  was, 
payment  within  the  month,  each  customer  being  waited  on  by  an  agent, 
once  in  four  weeks ; and  in  those  visits  the  utmost  punctjiality,  both  as  to 
day  and  hour,  was  observed.  If  the  tradesman  was  not  found  at  home, 
or  was  unprepared,  no  second  call  was  made,  nor  was  any  new  order  taken 
from  him  until  his  account  was  discharged.  These  regulations  he  had  com- 
menced with,  and  fought  his  way  up  under  them.  No  deviation  was  ever 
made.  Every  customer  knew  his  system,  and  he  would  not  trade  with  any 
man  who  met  him  under  false  pretences. 

The. utmost  system  and  regularity  prevailed  in  the  management  of  eveiy 
thing  about  the  establishment ; every  man  being  disciplined  to  his  partio- 
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nlar  duty.  He  had  a remarkable  discernment  of  men,  and  knew  what  ones 
to  employ,  and  where  each  was  best  placed.  When  he  entered  the  bus- 
iness the  hours  of  work  of  the  men,  were  from  six  in  the  morning  to  ten 
or  eleven  at  night.  As  his  system  progressed,  the  time  was  shortened,  step 
by  step,  and  at  last  he  contrived  to  have  the  work  done  at  five,  an  improve- 
ment to  the  advantage  of  all.  On  one  occasion,  the  establishment  at  Kings- 
wood  was  visited  with  a fire,  which  destroyed  all  the  warehouses,  the  count- 
ing-houses, and  the  retail  shop,  with  all  their  stock.  The  insurance  waa 
£8,000,  and  the  loss  beyond  that  about  £3,000.  Yet  the  next  morning  a 
circular  was  issued  by  the  firm  to  their  customers,  stating  that  a fire  in 
the  premises  had  delayed  the  execution  of  their  orders,  but  that  the  goods 
should  be  dispatched  on  the  following  day.  A building  adjoining  the  ware- 
house in  Bristol  was  immediately  engaged,  all  energies  were  worked,  and 
the  promise  was  fully  performed.  The  building  employed  was  permanently 
added  to  the  warehouse,  and  thenceforth  Bristol  became  the  principal  seat 
of  the  business. 

It  was  a fixed  principle  of  Mr.  Budgett  to  deal  justly  in  all  his  transac- 
tions, although  in  a bargain  he  was  as  close  as  any  other.  In  his  early  days 
it  was  the  custom  to  adulterate  pepper,  among  other  articles,  which  was  then 
under  a heavy  tax.  A cask  labeled  P.  D.  containing  a substance  that  resem- 
bled pepper  dust,  stood  in  the  shop,  and  was  used  to  mix  with  the  pepper 
before  it  was  sold.  He  reflected  on  this,  became  satisfied  it  was  wrong  in 
spite  of  logic,  and  the  false  P.  D.  was  cast  out  into  the  quarry. 

During  his  whole  career,  Mr.  Budgett  made  but  a single  essay  iu  specu- 
lation. This  was  at  the  time  the  tea  market  was  agitated  by  the  Chinese 
war.  He  cleared  in  one  week  by  his  tea  adventure,  about  £2,000,  but  lost 
about  as  much  by  it  in  the  course  of  a year ; and  then  returned  to  his  old 
principle,  more  satisfied  than  ever,  that  the  6low  and  laborious  progress  of 
secure  trading  is  better  than  risky  adventures,  where  all  is  made  or  lost  in  a 
day. 

In  his  personal  intercourse  with  his  employees,  Mr.  Budgett  was  extremely 
familiar,  and  was  courteous  and  sociable  with  eveiybody.  Airs  and  assump- 
tions he  had  none.  He  was  thought  by  many  to  be  inattentive  to  dignity : 
but  if  he  failed  thereby  to  inspire  those  beneath  him  with  awe,  he  gained 
what  was  far  better,  their  respect  and  affection.  . The  curtailment  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  before  mentioned,  was  made  with  especial  reference  to  the 
comfort  of  the  men  in  his  employ.  He  endeavored  to  make  every  one  of  them 
feel  he  had  an  interest  in  the  business ; once  a month  the  agents  and  heads 
of  departments  were  assembled  together  to  make  their  reports,  and  offer 
suggestions  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  business  in  their  respective  char- 
ges. The  humblest  individual  was  attentively  listened  to,  and  if  he  could 
suggest  any  real  improvement  in  his  branch,  his  idea  was  adopted,  and  he 
was  rewarded  therefor.  Attention  and  punctuality  were  always  rewarded. 
One  rule  was  that  every  man  who  had  not  been  tardy  at  his  post  during  the 
year,  received  a sovereign,  but  this  was  not  his  only  reward  ; the  gifts  from 
his  employer  were  commensurate  with  his  good  qualities.  It  was  Mr.  Bud- 
gets custom  to  take  his  stand  on  each  Friday  evening,  at  a Gothic  door  by 
which  his  men  went  out  at  the  close  of  work,  with  his  pockets  or  a small 
basket  filled  with  little  packages,  which  he  distributed  to  the  men  as  they 
passed.  One  found  he  had  a present  of  five  shillings,  another  of  three,  a 
third  of  half  a crown,  according  to  their  deserts.  These  weekly  presents 
amounted  to  £12  or  £15.  But  those  little  rewards  were  not  all.  Eveiy 
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man  prospered  according  to  the  prosperity  of  the  business.  At  stock-taking 
the  amounts  shared  among  the  men  were  very  large.  Sometimes  a bun* 
dred  pounds  would  be  given  to  an  ordinary  laborer.  These  distributions 
were  made  at  a supper  to  all  the  men,  immediately  following  the  event  of 
stock-taking,  this  feast  being  held  on  his  grounds  at  Kingswood.  The  em- 
ployees assembled  usually  numbered  three  or  four  hundred,  and  the  occasion 
was  one  of  exceeding  interest.  The  principal  spoke  to  the  men  and  en- 
couraged speeches  from  them.  The  supper  was  followed  by  athletic  exer- 
cises, games,  and  other  amusements. 

Mr.  Budgett  was  extremely  careful  to  inculcate  good  habits  in  all  his  work- 
men. He  taught  them  to  be  economical  and  self  denying.  He  obtained 
their  consent  to  abolish  the  practice  of  giving  them  daily  allowances  of  beer, 
which  prevailed  at  his  entrance  in  the  establishment,  in  lieu  of  which  an 
equivalent  addition  was  made  to  their  wages.  He  was  zealous  for  their  re- 
ligious welfare,  also  ; and  one  indispensable  part  of  the  arrangements  in  his 
establishment,  was  the  assembling  the  men  to  religious  exercises,  every 
morning  before  business  was  commenced.  These  exercises  consisted  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer  and  singing. 

In  works  of  charity,  Mr.  Budgett  s generosity  was  almost  unlimited,  and 
all  his  gifts  were  without  ostentation.  He  bestowed  liberally  on  churches, 
established  week  day  and  Sabbath  schools,  and  scattered  with  unsparing 
hand  among  the  needy.  Men  embarrassed  in  trade  were  often  relieved  and 
set  firmly  on  their  feet  again,  by  his  unsolicited  and  timely  assistance.  The 
blessings  of  the  widow  and  orphan  were  perpetually  upon  his  head,  and  the 
hearts  of  strong  men  melted  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  His  gifts  were  at 
first  without  any  particular  system,  afterward  he  devoted  one-sixth  part  of 
his  income  to  charitable  distribution. 

In  his  family  and  among  all  his  relatives,  no  man  could  be  more  endear- 
ed. He  had  no  neglected  kin  who  hated  his  name,  and  envied  his  great- 
ness. He  gave  his  sons  a responsibility  in  the  business,  and  showed  a def- 
erence to  their  judgment,  uncommon  for  a man  so  much  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  As  an  instance  of  his  confidence  in  his  children,  when  his 
eldest  son  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  allowed  his  four  boys  to  go 
alone  upon  the  continent  for  several  weeks.  Nor  did  he  misjudge  them. 
One  mode  of  his  treatment  at  the  family  hearth  and  elsewhere,  was  to  cre- 
ate a virtue  by  giving  one  credit  for  it,  and  assuming  him  to  be  incapable 
of  the  opposite  vice. 

Not  tne  least  work  that  he  accomplished  was  the  improvement  of  his 
neighborhood.  He  maintained  his  residence  at  Kingswood,  throughout  all 
his  business  career,  and  effected  there  a moral  improvement  as  great  as  that 
he  accomplished  in  the  material  appearance  of  the  place.  We  have  before 
spoken  of  the  class  of  people  inhabiting  this  unprepossessing  village.  To 
show  further  the  unpleasant  character  of  a portion  of  his  neighbors,  it  is  sta 
ted  that  in  one  family,  of  five  sons  and  a daughter,  two  sons  were  hanged, 
the  other  three  transported,  and  the  daughter  had  three  successive  husbands, 
who  were  all  transported,  too.  When  the  bodies  of  the  two  brothers  who 
had  been  hung  were  restored  to  their  relations,  the  latter  turned  them  to 
account  by  exhibiting  them  in  their  coffins,  at  a penny  a sight.  By  the 
efforts  of  the  Budgetta,  seconded  by  a few  others,  the  desperate  tribe  of  ma- 
rauders before  mentioned  were  finally  subdued.  It  was  a dangerous  task, 
but  a determined  spirit  accomplished  it  at  last  Mr.  H.  H.  Budgett,  the 
elder  brother,  first  addressed  himself  vigorously  to  this  work,  gradually  se- 
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curing  co-operation.  Churches  and  schools,  in  the  erection  of  which  the 
firm  took  a leading  part,  followed,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Budgett,  with  his  sons 
end  his  brother  Henry,  labored  enthusiastically  to  gather  the  vicious  part  of 
the  population  into  these  places.  On  these  errands  he  would  be  employed 
during  the  whole  day,  for  a greater  portion  of  the  Sabbaths — and  these  he 
called-tbe  happiest  days  of  his  life.  About  the  period  of  his  marriage  he 
began  to  labor  as  a local  preacher,  and  for  years  met  the  appointments  as- 
signed him  to  the  neighboring  places.  His  sermons  are  described  as  of  a 
very  effective  character,  and  left  no  doubt  that  had  he  followed  his  early 
leaning,  he  would  have  made  a most  efficient  missionary  among  the  heathen 
— perhaps  he  did  as  much  good,  however,  as  a home-missionary  among  the 
heathen  around  his  door. 

He  was  a great  seeker  of  knowledge,  and  had  a very  decided  literary 
taste.  But  he  had  nothing  of  the  pedantic  ambition  of  a would-be-consid- 
ered literateur.  He  had  a very  humble  conception  of  his  own  acquirements, 
and  devoted  such  part  of  his  time  as  he  could  spare  to  amend  the  deficiency. 
He  did  not  seek  to  become  a scholar,  but  simply  to  gain  more  knowledge, 
and  to  store  his  mind  with  ennobling  sentiments.  Ho  had  a strong  relish 
for  poetry,  showing  that  a strong  practical  mind  is  not  necessarily  disjoined 
from  the  lighter  graces  of  imagination.  Watts  and  Wesley  were  dear  to 
him  from  youth.  In  after  life  Young  and  Cowper  were  liis  special  favorites, 
and  the  copies  of  these  delightful  poets  in  his  library  were  well  penciled 
over.  Thomson  was  one  of  his  choice  companions.  But  be  was  not  re- 
stricted to  these.  His  range  of  authors  was  considerable ; and  his  memory 
of  their  beauties  was  so  good,  that  he  would  sometimes  challenge  a com- 
panion on  a ramble  to  name  any  subject  on  which  he  could  not  produce  a 
verse — a challenge  almost  always  made  good. 

In  his  mode  of  life  there  was  no  ostentation.  He  had  a fine  house  and 
beautiful  grounds ; plentifulness  was  everywhere,  but  plainness  and  economy 
were  as  visible.  He  was  extremely  sociable,  and  fond  of  entertaining  his 
friends ; but  with  all  his  geniality  of  disposition,  nobody  ever  commemor- 
ated his  great  parties,  his  brilliant  soirees,  or  his  champagne  re-unions. 
He  gave  away  many  horses,  yet  he  never  drove  a pair,  tJiinkiDg  it  too  much 
display. 

The  principal  elements  in  the  character  of  Samuel  Budgett,  as  already 
partially  exhibited  in  this  narrative,  were  a swift  intuition  of  character 
and  of  circumstances,  which  was  his  most  remarkable  point,  and  chief 
source  of  power.  The  rapidity  and  certainty  with  which  he  exercised 
this  faculty  was  astonishing.  He  had  also,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  power 
of  concentrated  thought.  He  thought  rapidly,  but  no  subject  was  allowed 
to  intrude  until  that  in  hand  was  dismissed.  His  temperament  was  singu- 
larly active  and  excitable,  impelling  him  always  to  do,  yet  guided  always  by 
great  caution  and  foresight.  He  was  as  persevering  as  active,  and  made  it 
a rule  “never  to  attempt  without  accomplishing.”  His  power  over  the 
minds  of  others  was  immense,  and  those  associated  with  him,  he  impressed 
so  with  his  own  spirit  as  to  cause  them  to  move  all  as  parts  of  a single  ma- 
chine, of  which  he  was  the  impelling  fcrce.  His  temper  was  naturally 
hasty,  but  ho  never  retained  anger.  His  heart  was  singularly  open,  and  so 
different  from  the  secretiveness  supposed  to  be  an  essential  to  a good  busi- 
ness character,  he  communicated  his  ideas  to  friends  with  a freedom  few 
could  return.  He  was  in  his  whole  nature,  indeed,  the  very  reverse  of  that 
cold,  unethereal,  selfish  nature,  which  many  consider  the  only  basis  from 
which  a “successful  merchant”  can  be  developed. 
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In  condensing  the  facts  of  tlu3  biography  from  a life  of  the  man,  by  Wil- 
liam Arthur,  A.  M.,  we  have  been  obliged  by  our  limits  to  despoil  the  nar- 
rative of  a great  portion  of  its  interest,  and  to  curtail  the  reflections  sugges- 
ted by  incidents  of  the  story.  We  have  especially  compressed  that  park 
which  gives  the  progress  of  his  commercial  prosperity;  as  the  particulars 
embodied  are  sufficient  to  give  merchants  a correct  idea  of  the  causes  of  his 
rise,  of  his  business  system,  and  the  cast  of  mercantile  character  which  he 
possessed.  It  was  our  especial  desire  to  show  what  he  was  beside . and  at 
the  same  time  with,  being  a great  merchant.  That  he  was  not  simply  a 
trader ; but  that  he  had  heart  and  capacity  for  simultaneous  success  in 
other  spheres;  and  instead  of  being  isolated  in  the  little  world  of  mere  bar- 
gains, he  was  a developed  Man,  who  knew  the  relations  of  the  different  in- 
terests and  conditions  of  society,  had  his  manifold  fields  of  labor  among  them, 
and  found  in  each  what  was  of  good  to  himself,  and  imparted  to  each  the 
service  that  it  needed.  Such  a man  is  in  harmony  with  the  world — moves 
easily  about,  without  jar  or  collision,  and  in  virtue  of  his  contribution  to  the 
universal  peace  and  profit,  is  honored  with  the  universal  homage. 

Samuel  Budgett,  the  Successful  Merchant,  died  of  dropsy,  in  the  earl^ 
part  of  May,  1851.  His  death,  like  his  life,  was  that  of  a Christian — his 
with  and  beatific  vision  equaling  in  strength  and  splendor  that  of  the  saint* 
of  old.  The  day  of  his  funeral  was  a sad  day  in  Kings  wood.  His  late 
employees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  grade,  gathered  to  the  ceremo- 
ny with  heavy  hearts  and  countenances  overshadowed  with  a grief  impos- 
sible to  be  lent  to  the  mere  propriety  of  the  occasion.  The  whole  village 
gathered  at  the  gates  and  followed  the  remains  silently  to  the  church,  and 
thence  to  the  tomb — and  many,  many  were  the  tears  that  dropped  as  the 
frequent  remark  escaped  the  lips  of  humble  men  and  women,  “ The  best 
man  in  Kingswood  is  gone  to-day.1’ 


Art.  y.— PROPERTY  AND  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 


To  FaiXMAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I am  not  of  the  fanatical  school  of  raisers,  who  believe,  that  wealth 
ought  to  govern  the  world  ; but,  that  it  is  the  Archimedean  lever  by  which 
the  world  may  be  moved,  I have  no  doubt.  Nor  do  I esteem  wealth  or  its 
possessors,  with  some  agrarian  political  economists,  as  necessarily  odious. 
Wealth  or  property  has  a necessary  and  important  position  in  the  interests 
and  progress  of  mankind.  Its  office  will  be  appreciated,  by  comparing  the 
conditions  of  a people  where  the  incidents  of  property  are  scarcely  known, 
with  that  of  a refined  and  polished  nation,  where  the  individual  interests  of 
its  various  citizens  are  tangible,  and  respected.  All  provisions  for  the  future 
wants  of  life  assume  the  nature  of  property.  Inferior  animals,  in  some  cases, 
make  such  provision,  and  hence  become  the  owners  of  their  stores  of  food. 
But,  there  are  savage  men  more  rude  and  degraded  than  those,  that  have 
not  taken  this  first  step  towards  civilization.  The  natives  of  New  Holland 
have  scarcely  clothing,  houses,  or  even  the  implements  of  war  or  husbandry, 
and  they  are  certainly  destitute  of  all  the  arts  of  domestic  life,  and  of  every 
germ  of  improvement.  They  pick  up  a precarious  subsistence  from  the 
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spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  and  from  snails  and  reptiles  with  which 
they  chance  to  meet. 

Beyond  this  lowest  degradation  man  does  not  advance  a step,  without 
conceiving  of  the  uses  of  property,  and  appropriating  the  things  consistent 
with  its  objects,  to  his  personal  advantage,  Property,  in  itself,  has  no  in- 
herent moral  qualities,  nor  any  necessary  individual  identity.  But,  anything 
within  the  power  of  human  acquisition  may  become  property  by  use , and  as 
connected  with  the  object  of  this  use,  it  may  give  energy  to  a high  moral 
influence.  The  object  or  purpose  of  human  life  being  settled  in  the  mind, 
anterior  to  the  ways  and  means  of  its  accomplishment,  or  to  the  notion  of 
property,  the  object  of  this  acquisition  may  be,  primarily,  just,  and  noble, 
and  benevolent.  The  mind  that  determines  to  improve  itself,  and  to  im- 
prove the  world,  may,  consistently  with  its  high  and  holy  purposes,  use 
property,  which  is  Been  to  be  the  necessary  incident  to  all  human  progress. 
Such  a mind,  according  to  holy  writ,  “ uses  the  things  of  this  world  as  not 
abusing  them.” 

It  does  not  pertain  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  property,  that  it  has  been  an 
essential  and  indispensable  agent,  in  bringing  us  men  from  the  rude  habits 
of  the  savage  in  extreme  degradation,  to  an  affinity  with  heavenly  existence 
— that  it  has  afforded  facilities  for  the  development  and  refinement  of  intel- 
lectual power — that  it  has  surrounded  man  with  a thousand  means  for  his 
personal  and  social  comfort  and  happiness,  nor  that  it  has  surrounded  him 
with  gratifying  evidences  of  all  these  improvements,  in  tho  towns  and  cities, 
the  labort  of  art,  and  the  useful  public  works  that  are  scattered  over  the 
world. 

For,  without  human  purpose  and  the  movings  of  the  moral  energies  of 
man,  the  granite  mountain  would  still  have  hid  among  its  crags  the  fluted 
columns  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  magnificent  temple — the  bricks  and 
the  mortar,  that  compose  the  extensive  and  still  extending  city,  would  have 
slumbered  on  in  the  clay-pit  and  lime-rock  from  which  they  were  taken — 
the  pines  and  cedars  used  in  finishing  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy,  would 
still  have  been  in  the  wild  forests,  adding  year-circles  to  their  growth  for 
years  to  come ; and,  instead  of  decorating  the  home  of  man,  they  would 
be  affording  a domicil  among  their  boughs  for  the  wild  forest  birds,  where 
“ the  owl  would  dwell  unscared,”  and  the  eagle  would  find  a resting  place. 

In  the  absence  of  the  substance  of  civilization,  its  spirits  and  incidents  would 
also  be  wanting — the  light  and  the  spirit  of  song  would  yield  dominion  to 
the  brutal  passions,  the  dark  cruelties  and  the  howlings  of  the  savage.  For, 
man  without  purpose  or  enterprise,  never  yet  breathed  a tone  of  eloquence, 
nor  conceived  of  any  elevated  object  of  his  being,  above  the  brutes,  whose 
example  he  copies  and  emulates.  Shepherds  have  lived  and  fed  their  flocks, 
but  never  one  has  sung  the  praises  of  his  own  rude  life.  The  genius  of 
after  times  and  remote  lands  has  associated  with  their  desolate  weary  life, 
the  fictions  of  poetical  creations. 

Property  has  its  ultimate  origin  in  human  necessities ; and  a knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  these  necessities  are  incidents  of  its  accumulation.  We 
have  said,  that  it  consists  not  more  in  things  possessed,  than  in  a knowledge 
of  their  adaptation  to  use.  The  extent  of  this  knowledge  is  the  ratio  of  the 
value  of  things  held  as  property. 

Hence,  we  come  to  the  proposition  that  the  real  wealth  of  a nation  is  in 
proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  whatever  may  be  its  physical  re- 
sources and  specific  accumulations. 
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Suppose  men  had  never  learned  the  use  of  iron,  of  steel,  nor  the  processes 
of  their  manufacture,  where  would  be  the  value  of  all  the  iron  that  is  hid  in 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  earth  ! The  same  question  may  be  asked 
in  respect  to  every  other  mineral  product  Commerce,  that  has  accumulated 
the  wealth  of  so  many  nations,  has  come  into  being  with  its  thousands  of 
ships  and  vast  capital  invested,  through  the  force  of  intelligent  human  en- 
terprise. It  has  created  itself,  with  all  its  vast  estates,  without  impoverishing 
any  human  being.  Indeed,  the  people  from  whose  country  it  has  drawn  its 
resources,  have  risen,  through  its  influence,  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and 
actual  wealth  and  comfort.  If  the  knowledge  of  these  comforts  and  refine- 
ments may  increase  the  sum  of  human  necessities,  it  has  also  increased  the 
industry  and  enterprise  to  supply  them.  A value  has  been  given  to  rocks 
and  woods ; and  even  the  canes  of  the  jungles  are  in  demand ; and  hence, 
by  the  mere  influence  of  Commerce  have  become  capital. 

The  accumulation  or  rather  production  of  national  wealth  is  not  more 
striking  in  Commerce  than  in  domestic  enterprise.  But  here,  as  in  Commerce, 
intelligence  and  science  give  the  first  movement  and  progress,  and  are  the 
primary  principles  that  guide  human  pursuit  to  efficient  results.  The  rail- 
roads, that  are  peculiarly  a triumph  of  science,  are  to  domestic  pursuits  what 
the  opening  of  foreign  trade  is  to  Commerce.  They  bring  the  demands  of 
trade  home  to  emy  farm-house,  and  to  every  patch  of  territory  along  their 
lines.  Mineral  localities  are  improved,  trees  that  were  formerly  consumed 
on  the  land,  in  clearing  up  forests,  are  manufactured  into  valuable  lumber 
for  what,  without  the  railroad,  was  a too  distant  or  inaccessible  market. 
Agricultural  products,  that  formerly  were  consumed  on  the  farm,  or  rather 
not  produced  at  all,  now  remunerate  the  labor  of  their  production,  and  make 
more  land  to  be  required  for  thorough  cultivation.  And  hence  the  railroad 
raises  the  value  of  land  as  an  investment,  without  diminishing  the  appropri- 
ate rewards  for  its  cultivation.  The  citizen  who  lately  possessed  a farm  of 
two  hundred  acres  that  would  produce  crops  of  the  value  of  $500  per  an- 
num, since  the  railroad  has  been  constructed,  turns  off  four  times  as  many 
dollars  worth  of  products  as  formerly,  and  requires  four  times  as  much  labor, 
so  that  four  sons,  with  fifty  acres  each,  have  as  profitable  farms,  worth,  each, 
as  much  as  their  father’s ; procuring,  for  the  same  amount  of  labor  on  each 
farm,  as  many  domestic  comforts  as  the  two  hundred  acres  produced  formerly. 
Let  no  peevish  idler  complain  of  this  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  as  if  it  were 
going  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  labor  to  find  its  reward,  or  the  poor  to  ob- 
tain a subsistence.  Ten  acres  may  possibly  answer  better  the  purpose  of  reward- 
ing the  cultivator, than  one  hundred  did  half  a century  ago.  A large  number 
of  farmers,  within  a few  years  past,  in  the  northern  section  of  Vermont,  have 
been  engaged  in  raising  potatoes  for  the  manufacture  of  starch,  at  12  J cents 
per  bushel.  Since  the  railroad  was  completed  to  the  interior  of  the  State, 
potatoes  have  sold  along  its  line  for  half-a-dollar  or  more,  to  supply  the  Lowell 
and  Boston  market*.  The  consequence  is  not  merely,  that  the  three  thousand 
bushels  that  forraorly  brought  $375,  now  bring  $1,400,  and  require  no  more 
labor  for  their  production,  but  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  lands  will  now  be 
cultivated  for  this  and  other  crops.  The  young  man  who  complained  that 
lands  were  so  dear  that  he  could  not  get  a foothold,  now  finds  a motive  to 
pitch  into  some  swamp  or  marsh,  and  by  far  less  labor  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  clear  a new  farm  in  the  wilderness,  he  brings  the  unproductive 
waste  to  a high  state  of  cultivation ; draining  off  the  water,  and  making  the 
soil  beneath,  a rich  compost  bed,  that,  as  it  becomes  dry,  will  produce  most 
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extraordinary  crop*.  Mountain  lands,  that  were  formerly  esteemed  almost 
valueless,  promise  better  returns  for  their  clearing  and  cultivation,  than  the 
best  land  without  facilities  for  a market 

This  increased  value  of  real  estate  is  not  fictitious  but  intrinsic,  for  the 
State  with  its  new  improvements  affords  a comfortable  support  for  twice  as 
large  a population,  and  remunerates  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  actual 
labor  that  it  formerly  did.  The  population  of  a State,  and  the  amount  of 
its  useful  industry,  are  the  best  criterions  to  determine  its  wealth.  The  ag- 
gregate property  of  the  State  has  doubled,  paying  as  good  interest  and  re- 
munerating, perhaps  three  times  the  labor,  and  yet  nobody  is  made  the 
poorer,  nobody  has  lost  a dollar : thousands  are  made  well  off,  or  are  pro- 
vided for,  and  yet  at  nobody’s  expense.  Whence  has  come  this  increase  of 
wealth ! It  has  not  been  imported  from  the  seaport  or  foreign  countries. 
It  has  been  created  chiefiy  on  the  soil.  But  I need  not  pursue  this  thought^ 
to  notice  hundreds  and  thousands  of  manufactories  which  spring  up  in  every 
section  of  the  country  having  facilities  for  transporting  goods  to  the  depots 
of  foreign  commerce,  along  the  shores  of  our  country,  which,  with  all  their 
accumulation,  may  be  shown  to  have  been  created , and  not  accumulated  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  other  interests.  They  not  only  create  themselves,  but 
produce  an  industrious,  and  prosperous  agricultural  community  about  them. 

But,  I have  cited  the  railroad,  and  the  incidental  imjffuvements  in  the 
country  through  which  it  passes,  merely  to  illustrate  a principle  which  ob- 
tains in  reference  to  every  domestic  enterprise  or  pursuit;  and  also  to  show 
that  the  laws  which  determine  the  value  of  property  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
founded  in  the  nature  and  relation  of  things.  A thing  intrinsically  worthless, 
as  a depreciated  or  bankrupt  paper  currency,  cannot  be  made  of  value  by  au 
act  of  parliament.  Hence,  the  celebrated  aphorism  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  “ what 
the  law  makes  property  is  property  in  the  light  of  philosophy  is  a fallacy ; 
though  it  may  be  a useful  legal  convention  in  reference  to  the  vesting  of 
private  estates  and  chattels. 

We  have  seen,  that  if  a nation  would  seek  to  increase  its  wealth,  or  raise 
its  condition,  the  first  public  interest  is,  the  education  of  its  people.  Not 
the  education  of  a few  as  mere  contrivers  and  overseers,  but  of  every  man 
who  has  physical  strength  to  devote  to  labor.  For  an  ignorant  workman, 
though  his  work  may  all  be  laid  out  to  his  hand,  will  not  accomplish  half 
as  much  as  the  intelligent  one ; and  the  aggregate  labor  of  millions  of 
people  may  be  affected  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  state  of 
general  intelligence  alone.  If  any  ouo  might  suppose,  that  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  would  ever  sustain  from  seven  hundred  thousand  to  a million 
of  people,  if  a majority  of  them  were  unable  to  read  or  write,  he  would  show 
how  ignorant  he  is  of  the  springs,  the  methods,  and  means  of  Massachusetts’ 
enterprise.  The  Commerce,  the  manufactures,  and  the  trade  of  Massachusetts 
— the  wealth  of  the  Commonwealth,  are  the  fruits  of  her  schools  and  semin- 
aries. 

Though  education  may  bo  a more  remote  facility  than  labor,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  national  wealth,  still  it  may  be  far  more  powerful  and  efficient 
But  labor  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Like  land,  it  is  a basis  of  production, 
which  intelligence  may  improve  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  It  is 
the  physical  force  that  accomplishes  the  purposes  which  intelligence  may 
have  desired. 

A s connected  with  the  wealth  of  nations,  productive  industry  requires  a 
distinctive  consideration ; for,  beyond  its  objects  and  methods  that  are  regu- 
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lated  by  intelligence,  the  amount  of  labor  that  may  be  performed  in  a 
country,  is  a matter  of  vast  public  interest.  If  there  be  four  millions  of 
men  in  this  country  who  are  able  to  work,  at  75  cents  a day.  they  would 
earn  three  millions  of  dollars  a day,  and  over  three  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  a year.  In  ten  years,  the  wages  of  our  laboring  population  would 
amount  to  no  less  than  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  probably  enough 
to  eat  up  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  did  the  labor  not  actually  pro- 
duce or  create,  to  a large  extent,  the  means  of  its  own  remuneration.  To 
influence  men  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  largest  amount  of  work,  is  a 
question  that  leads  the  political  economist  to  an  intimate  investigation  of 
the  law§  and  elements  of  his  physical  and  moral  being.  But  without  enter* 
ing  into  the  details  of  such  an  investigation,  I will  notice  but  one  point  in 
this  connection — that  effective  labor  must  be  the  result  of  purpose  and  not 
of  constraint ; that  is,  it  must  be  free.  Sympathies  between  the  mind  and 
body  are  a part  of  man’s  existence.  His  physical  energies  are  in  a va<t  mul- 
titude of  circumstances,  sustained  by  the  spirit  which  these  sympathies  have 
infused.  Numerous  crises  hrave  been  related  of  superhuman  strength  being 
put  forth,  as  by  miracle,  by  persons  in  Excitement  from  danger,  fear,  or  for 
the  rescue  of  persons  in  peril.  But  fear  of  punishment  or  constraint,  are  not 
the  legitimate  motives  to  enlist  man  to  constant  physical  exertion.  ^ By  such 
constraint,  labor  becomes  odious,  and  those  mental  sympathies  which  stimu- 
late to  free  exertion  are  lost.  Besides,  in  the  strictest  system  of  slavery,  the 
facilities  for  constraint  cannot  be  as  constant,  as  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
which  becomes  a part  of  a free  man’s  very  existence ; and  to  suppose  that  an 
odious  task  will  be  pursued  further,  or  more  constant,  than  the  compulsive 
power  of  the  master,  is  preposterous.  In  apology  for  the  mildness  of  do- 
mestic slavery  in  a part  of  this  country,  it  has  been  stated  that  three  slaves 
do  not  accomplish  more  labor,  than  two  free  laborers  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  slavery  has  not  made  labor  disreputable.  Supposing  two-thirds  as 
much  is  done  by  the  slave,  if  there  be  a million  of  slaves  doing  full  tasks  in 
this  country,  their  labor  would  amount  to  fifty  cents  a day,  each,  allowing 
seventy-five  cents  for  a full  free  man’s  day’s  work.  The  aggregate  labor  done 
by  the  slaves  in  the  country,  on  these  suppo  itions,  would  amount  to  half  a 
million  of  dollars  a day,  a quarter  of  a million  less  than  if  these  slaves  were 
intelligent  fieemen.  This  would  amount  to  a nett  loss  to  the  country  of 
seventy- five  millions  of  dollars  a year.  But  the  odious  character  which  the 
existence  of  slavery  gives  to  labor,  paralyzes  the  spirit  of  industry  with  the 
free  portion  of  the  population,  so  that  in  the  slaveholding  portions  of  this 
country,  the  idleness  of  the  nominally  free  occasions  as  great  a loss  to  the 
country  as  immediately  results  from  slavery  as  stated  above.  The  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  per  annum  deficiency  of  production,  in  the  slave  states  of 
this  nation,  is  estimated  on  the  lowest  value  of  labor,  excluding  the  increase 
of  this  value,  which  Commerce,  new  enterprises,  and  manufactures,  in  a free 
industrial  community,  might  produce. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  slavery  in  its  political 
bearings,  nor  to  notice  American  slavery  as  a domestic  institution,  further 
than  what  the  facts  stated  above,  which  I have  gathered  from  the  voluntary 
testimony  of  numerous  slaveholders,  may  show  the  influence  of  such  an  in- 
stitution on  national  wealth. 

Though  private  property  to  the  estimated  value  of  twelve  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  may  be  invested  in  the  slaves  of  this  country,  vet,  for  all 
practical  purposes  of  national  wealth,  three  millions  of  free  people,  without 
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the  prejudice  against  labor  which  slavery  produces,  would  be  worth  twice  m 
much  to  the  country,  and  to  that  portion  of  the  country  where  slavery  now 
exists.  But  the  existence  of  slavery  paralyzes  the  enterprise  that  would  de- 
velop resources — in  mines,  in  water-power,  in  manufactures,  and  even  in 
Commerce,  of  the  regions  over  which  it  has  influence.  The  value  of  real 
estate  alone,  in  the  slavebolding  states,  is  diminished  more  by  the  existence 
of  slavery  than  all  the  nominal  slave  property. 

If  all  the  slaves  in  any  slave  State  were  an  attachment,  in  proper  propor- 
tions to  the  several  freeholds,  whose  value  would  be  increased  by  emancipa- 
tion ; an  act  of  emancipation,  annihilating  all  the  slave  property  at  once, 
would  make  the  proprietor  the  richer  man  by  twenty-five  per  cent;  and  five 
years  would  not  transpire,  before  the  market  value  of  such  lands  would  il- 
lustrate the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Leaving  the  political  and  moral  questions 
connected  with  slavery  out  of  the  account,  and  acknowledging  that  property 
vested  in  slaves  is  to  be  protected  on  the  basis  of  sacred  and  indefeasible  rights 
the  difficulty  of  emancipation  is,  that  it  would  operate  to  the  ruin  of  those 
whose  property  is  invested  chiefly  in  slaves,  and  make  the  owners  of  lands 
a great  deal  richer  than  they  now  are.  At  the  same  time,  while  three  slaves 
for  all  practical  purposes  in  the  production  of  wealth  are  only  equal  to  two 
free  persons,  the  State  would  be  increased  in  facilities  for  production  of  pro- 
perty in  this  proportion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  its  lands. 
But  in  view  of  this  rise  in  the  value  of  the  soil,  an  assessment  of  the  nomin- 
al value  of  the  slaves  on  the  lands  of  the  State,  would  be  strictly  equitable 
and  a measure  of  the  highest  utility  to  the  land-holding  interest  of  a Com- 
monwealth. As  between  free  citizen  and  free  citizen,  who  have  sustained  a 
compact  and  constitution,  that  have  encouraged  the  investment  of  property 
in  slaves,  I am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  such  an  arrangement  would  bp 
immoral.  Though  1 cannot  conceive  that  a distant  State  of  our  Union, 
where  slavery  never  existed,  ought  to  be  taxed  to  procure  so  beneficial  a 
change  as  would  accrue  to  the  aggregate  interests  of  the  slave  State  by 
emancipation.  Yet,  the  remote  interest  that  would  accrue  to  a free  com- 
mercial State  by  such  emancipation,  might  justify  some  sacrifice  on  its  part 
in  view  of  such  an  interest.  If  the  slave  states  produced  or  created  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a year  more  than  they  do  under  slaveiy, 
commercial  credit  could  be  rendered  much  sounder,  and  the  commodities 
that  would  become  the  subjects  of  commercial  exchange  would  be  more  va- 
ried and  valuable. 

If  the  calculation  made,  I think,  in  1840,  that  in  forty  years,  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  of  bankrupt  debts  had  been  contracted  in  our  com- 
mercial cities,  by  the  Southern  trade  alone,  be  true,  it  might  be  a pertinent 
subject  of  inquiry,  as  to  how  much  of  this  loss  went  to  make  up  for  the  im- 
poverishing influence  of  slavery  ? ' How  great  losses  have  accrued  from  trade 
with  the  free  States  the  calculation  did  not  tell  us.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  southern  merchant  is  a man  of  less  integrity  and  honor  than  the  north- 
ern or  western.  But  if  the  losses  in  the  southern  trade  have  been  greater  than 
elsewhere,  they  must  be  attributed  to  some  inherent  evil  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  South  as  a commercial  state.  That  an  evil  is  found  in  slavery,  ade- 
quate to  the  production  of  these  results,  has  been  shown.  Suppose  the  losses 
from  slavery,  on  the  principle  stated,  be  averaged  at  one* third  less  than  I 
have  shown, — atone  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a year, — here  in  forty  years, 
we  have  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  deficiency  of  production,  or  five 
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times  as  much  as  the  commercial  bankruptcies  ascribed  to  the  southern 
trade. 

But  free  labor  is  affected  in  its  results  by  various  circumstances  which,  as 
connected  with  our  subject,  deserve  consideration.  There  are  moral  influ- 
ences growing  out  of  the  condition  of  the  country  that  may  greatly  affect 
the  aggregate  of  its  productive  industry.  Party  politics  that  predicate  the 
prospects  of  all  industrial  enterprise,  on  the  ascendancy  of  this  or  that  dema- 
gogue, have  done  immense  mischief  to  the  interests  of  national  wealth. 

Commercial  panics  are  to  labor  what  the  plague  is  to  the  health  and  life 
of  a community,  killing  thirty  with  fear  where  one  dies  with  the  disease. 
Universal  bankruptcy  is  an  evil  of  less  magnitude  than  universal  idleness. 
For,  we  have  seen  that  productive  labor  can  repair  the  damages  and  losses 
of  almost  any  national  misfortunes.  But,  let  labor  be  neglected,  and  hunger 
will  increase  to  a terrible  and  most  destructive  extent  Consumption  never 
ceases  while  anything  remains  to  supply  human  wants ; but,  if  the  tenor  of 
human  pursuits  had  not  have  been  disturbed,  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  people  would  have  been  provided  for,  and  if  the  country  had  have  ceased 
for  a time  to  advance,  the  remnant  of  its  resources  would  have  been  so  well 
improved,  that  the  retrograde  tendency  of  things  would  have  been  checked. 

Again,  to  give  a proper  energy  to  industrial  enterprise,  the  dignity  of  labor 
should  be  sustained.  The  franchises  of  a freeman  should  be  conceded  to  the 
humblest  laborer  who  has  not  forfeited  his  right  by  crime.  In  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a freeman,  he  will  find  the  strongest  motives  to  exertion.  Besides, 
so  far  as  government  can,  by  its  action,  affect  his  confidence  of  a just  re- 
muneration for  his  toil,  he  feels  that  a remedy  is  put  into  his  own  hands 
through  the  ballot-box.  On  the  merits  of  the  case  the  laborer  is  as  much 
entitled,  as  any  one,  to  the  elective  franchise ; for,  we  have  seen  that  the 
etnbryo  wealth  of  a nation  is  in  its  industry  and  enterprise.  Without  human 
labor,  either  present  or  prospective,  there  is  scarcely  any  intrinsic  value  to 
anything.  The  availability  of  labor  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
a farm,  gives  the  farm  its  value.  We  have  seen  that  the  labor  of  a country, 
in  two  years,  probably  eats  up  all  other  property  in  its  valuation.  A regard 
to  national  wealth,  then,  requires  that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  affecting 
its  purposes  to  labor,  and  its  spirit  of  industry,  should  be  attentively  and 
intimately  studied  by  our  civil  legislature — that  the  highest  motive  to  enter- 
prise should  be  made  to  exert  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  influence. 
What  stronger  motive  can  be  adduced  than  the  conscious  spirit  of  freedom! 
Who  would  experience  more  immediately  and  more  severely  the  evils  of  a 
bad  government,  than  the  man  who  depends  for  his  support  on  his  daily 
labor  I 

It  matters  not  whether  property  be  in  few  or  many  hands,  s0  far  as  it 
pertains  to  the  commonwealth,  provided  it  be  equally  available  for  public 
purposes,  and,  provided,  its  present  accumulation  is  made  to  contribute  most 
to  its  future  increase.  But  it  is  a question  for  inquiry,  Whether  its  concen- 
tration in  a few  hands  will  command  the  highest  exertions  of  labor,  to  make 
it  yield  the  largest  aggregate  increase?  While  it  is  known,  by  practical 
experience,  that  large  estates  pay  a less  annual  percentage  than  small  ones, 
and  those  whose  labor  improves  them,  are  not  enriched  by  the  deficiency, 
the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  small  estates.  The  prayer  of  Agar,  “ Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,”  was  as  consistent  with  the  laws  of  finance  as 
of  morality.  The  middling  interest  are  not  only  the  most  efficient  producers 
of  national  wealth,  but  they  can  enjoy  most  fully  the  rewards  of  their  labor. 
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Though  a large  estate  is  not,  in  itself,  a public  good , yet,  if  it  have  stimu- 
lated, in  its  acquisition,  the  labor  and  enterprise  of  its  immediate  possessor, 
It  is,  in  the  light  of  our  subject,  scarcely  to  be  considered  an  evil.  Its  en- 
tailment,  without  division,  among  heirs,  is  a contravention  of  the  law  of  in- 
dustry and  of  its  reward,  primarily  expressed  in  the  decree,  that  “man  shall 
cat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  bis  brow  ” — it  will  work  a serious  injury,  by  per- 
suading a coming  generation  that  property  is  a favor  of  fortune,  and  not  a 
reward  for  exertions. 

But  the  security  of  lawful  property,  whether  it  may  be  in  large  or  small 
estates,  is  a positive  duty  of  the  State.  The  incidental  evils  of  any  particular 
distribution  would  be  far  less  mischievous  than  any  uncertainty  as  to  the 
tenure  of  its  possession.  Though  subordinate  to  this  positive  security  of 
property  to  those  who  have  accumulated  it,  and  to  such  as  may  have  been 
regarded  in  its  accumulation,  (such  as  heirs  at  law,  legatees,  <fcc.,)  the  legis- 
lature ought  to  pay  a primary  respect  to  the  producing  energies  of  a nation, 
as  these  are  the  life-blood  that  circulates  through  all  the  body  politic ; for, 
where  the  laws  have  afforded  adequate  protection  to  property,  it  has  usually 
needed  no  other  facilities  for  securing  all  its  legitimate  advantages.  Nor  does 
labor  require  to  be  patronized  by  the  State  so  as  to  destroy  its  spirit  of  free- 
dom. It  can  take  care  of  itself,  if  legislation  does  not  paralyze  Commerce, 
and  destroy  the  markets  for  its  products,  or  suffer  foreign  competition  to  rob 
it  of  its  legitimate  stimulus  and  reward. 

From  a review  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  body  politic  is 
an  active  living  body,  whose  energies  and  life  are  in  the  bones,  and  sinews, 
and  spirit  of  its  people — that,  for  its  healthy  development,  a regard  must  be 
had  to  all  the  principles  and  elements  of  political  economy.  It  is  seen,  that 
the  common  maxim,  that  what  one  man  gets , another  man  loses , is  not  jn 
accordance  with  experience  *,  hence  the  odiousness  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  many,  attaches  to  wealth  is  unjust  and  unreasonable.  The  most  valuable 
and  extensive  estates  are  often  created  where  no  property,  or  next  to  none, 
before  existed ; and  this  entirely  free  from  the  legerdemain  of  financial 
speculation. 

The  resources  of  a country  are  capable  of  multiplication  and  increase,  so 
that  those  who  will  seek  their  development  will  never  be  left  with  the 
grumbler,  who  spends  half  his  life  in  idleness,  complaining  of  his  want  of  a 
chance  to  do  something  for  himself  or  his  country.  The  man  that  will  work 
as  dictated  by  an  intelligent  experience,  can  live,  and,  if  prudent  in  expendi- 
ture, can  accumulate  property. 

Finally,  I observe  that  the  support  of  free  schools  and  facilities  for  the 
education  of  a whole  people,  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  every  class  of  citi- 
zens and  of  the  State  at  large.  Public  free  schools  are  not  constituted  as 
gome  niggardly  spirits  have  asserted,  to  support  pauperism,  but  to  prevent 
it.  Intelligent  laborers,  a3  we  have  said,  can  add  much  more  to  the  capital 
employed  in  a business  than  those  who  are  ignorant.  j.  m.  s. 
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ACTION  ON  RAILROAD  LAW  OF  NEW  TORE  STATE. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  (State  of  New  York.)  July  Term,  1852.  Hugh  White 
w.  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  Company,  and  E.  Corning,  and  others. 

The  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  in  1833,  with 
a provision  in  its  charter  that 44  the  Legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  modify,  or 
repeal  this  act;”  being  further  subject  to  the  general  restrictions  and  liabilities 
prescribed  by  the  Revised  Statutes,  that 4i  the  charter  of  every  corporation  that 
should  be  granted  after  the  Revised  Statutes  took  effect,  should  be  subject  to 
alteration,  suspension,  and  repeal,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature.”  (1  R.  S. 
600,  Sec.  8.) 

In  April,  1851,  the  Legislature  passed  a law  authorizing  every  railroad  corpo- 
ration in  this  State,  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  in  amount  of  its  stockholders, 
to  loan  its  credit,  or  become  the  owner  of  stock  in  the  Great  Western  Railroad 
Company  in  Canada  West,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  5 per  cent  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  company  so  subscribing.  Under  this  act  the  defendants  subscribed  to 
the  stock  of  the  Canadian  company,  more  than  two-thirds  in  amount  of  the 
stock-holders  having  given  their  assent  to  the  subscription. 

The  plaintiff,  who  is  also  a large  stockholder,  institutes  these  proceedings  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1851 ; and  upon  a motion  to  dissolve,  the 
injunction  temporarily  granted  against  the  defendants,  the  Court  delivered  an 
opinion,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  constitution  of  1846  declares  that  “no  private  or  local  bill  shall  embrace 
more  than  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title.”  The  title  of 
this  act  is 44  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Railroad  Corporations  of  this  State  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Company,  Canada 
West.”  It  is  said  that  this  is  a private  and  local  bill,  and  that  it  embraces  more 
than  one  subject,  and  that  the  subject  is  not  expressed  in  the  title. 

The  act  is  neither  private  nor  local ; a private  act  is  one  which  relates  only  to 
particular  persons  or  bodies,  not  one  which  includes  all  the  persons  or  bodies  of 
any  one  class.  One  relating  to  all  Jews,  or  all  turnpike  companies,  is  not  pri- 
vate ; but  a bill  relating  to  individuals  or  bodies  who  are  named,  and  which  is 
made  to  operate  on  them  exclusively,  and  not  on  all  of  a cla<*s,  is  private.  A 
bill  may  possibly  be  local,  although  it  affects  a whole  country ; but  it  cannot  be 
so  when  no  localities  are  selected  in  the  bill  to  be  subject  to  its  operation  ; but 
the  whole  State  is  the  theater  of  its  operation.  That  is  local  which  is  for  a par- 
ticular locality,  and  with  a view  to  benefit  it,  particular  being  understood  in  con- 
tradistinction to  general. 

It  is  said  that  this  bill  embraces  more  than  one  subject, and  that  all  the  railroad 
companies  in  this  State  are  the  subjects  of  the  bill.  The  term  subject,  as  used 
in  the  article  of  the  constitution  referred  to,  (as  the  counsel  for  plaintiff*  himself 
said,)  is  equivalent  to  sulyecla  materia ; this  concedes  that  the  term  refers  to  the 
subject  matter  of  which  the  bill  treats,  not  to  the  persons  who  are  subjects  to  its 
operations.  “No  private  or  local  bill  shall  embrace  more  than  one  subject”  The 
word  “subject”  is  here  clearly  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
subject  of  a discourse  or  speech..  The  term  “embraced,”  is  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate to  the  word  in  that  sense,  but  not  at  all  so  when  speaking  of  persons  sub- 
jected to  a law.  ^ 

Next  it  is  said  that  the  act  of  1851  was  void  because  it  was  not  passed  by  a 
two-third  vote.  The  former  constitution  did  not  allow  any  charter  to  be  created, 
continued,  altered,  or  renewed,  without  a two-third  vote ; and  the  plaintiff  con- 
tends that,  as  that  constitution  was  in  force  when  the  charter  of  1833  was  granted, 
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this  provision  of  the  constitution  became  a part  of  the  charter  as  much  as  if  it 
had  been  made  expressly  a part  of  it  This  is  an  artificial  mode  of  reasoning, 
very  apt  to  lead  to  mistakes.  When  the  charter  was  granted,  no  reference  was 
made  to  the  constitution ; but  it  was  a fact  that  then  the  charter  could  not  be 
altered,  without  a two-thiid  vote,  simply  because  such  was  the  requirement  of 
the  constitution  then  in  force ; it  was  a fact  not  arising  out  of  any  contract,  ex- 
press or  implied,  but  arising  from  the  then  form  of  the  constitution,  and  depend- 
ing for  its  existence  and  continuance  on  the  continuance  of  that  form.  It  was 
never  the  meaning  of  that  constitution  that  a matter  merely  regulating  the  mode 
of  legislation  ia  particular  cases  should  remain  or  be  immutable,  when  that  con- 
stitution itself  should  cease  to  exist 

The  rest  of  the  plaintiff's  argument  relates  to  the  construction  of  the  power 
reserved  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  in  this  charter,  to  alter, 
amend,  and  repeal  the  charter.  In  the  charter  of  1833  it  is  declared  that  “ the 
Legislature  may  at  any  time,  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  this  act,”  (sec.  19,)  and  that 
it  is  subjeetto  the  liabilities  prescribed  by  the  18th  chapter  of  the  first  part  of 
the  R.  S.  fsec.  14.)  One  of  those,  as  before  stated,  is,  that  this  charter 
should  be  subject  to  alteration,  suspension,  and  repeal,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Legislature.  In  February,  1819,  the  case  of  the  Dartmouth  College  was  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  denying  the  power  of  the  Legisltr 
tnre  to  assume  to  itself,  or  to  prescribe,  another  mode  of  selecting  the  trustees 
of  the  college  than  that  prescribed  in  the  charter  granted  by  the  king,  or  to  alter 
the  charter  in  other  respects. 

This  decision  evidently  startled  our  Legislature,  for  while  they  submitted  to  it 
as  coming  from  the  highest  tribunal  that  could  pass  on  such  a question,  so  fair  as 
previous  charters  were  concerned,  they  began  in  1820  and  1821,  and  from  that 
time  habitually,  to  insert  in  new  charters  the  power  of  altering,  modifying,  and 
repealing  them.  The  Legislature  meant  to  frustrate  the  effect  of  that  decision 
as  to  all  subsequent  charters  into  which  this  clause  should  be  introduced.  This 
became  so  much  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  that  when  our  laws  were  revised 
in  1829  and  1830,  this  power  of  alteration,  suspension  and  repeal  was  expressly 
made  a general  one  as  to  subsequent  corporations,  so  as  to  be  effectual,  even  if 
it  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  act  of  incorporation  ; and  although  the  revisers 
excepted  from  its  operation  religious,  literary,  and  charitable  societies,  the  Legis- 
lature was  so  jealous  of  its  power  that  it  struck  out  the  exception.  (See  Revi- 
ser’s notes,  2d  ed.,  p.  11,  ch.  18,  tit  3, } 8. 

What  then  was  the  extent  of  the  power  thus  reserved  ? The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  founded  on  the  idea,  that  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  the 
alterations  made  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  violated  the  contract  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  college,  as  contained  in  the  charter.  The  Legisla- 
ture inserted  this  clause  to  frustrate  or  obviate  that  decision ; that  is,  to  enable 
the  Legislature  to  do  with  subsequent  corporations  even  what  the  courts  would 
have  declared  to  be  a violation  of  the  contract  between  the  people  and  the  corw 
poration.  If  the  object  were  anything  short  of  this,  the  clause  was  useless  and 
the  precaution  idle;  for  the  decision  interfered  with  no  regulation  or  legislation 
that  did  not  impair  a contract  or  its  obligation.  Nothing  in  that  decision  inter- 
fered in  the  least,  or  was  ever  supposed  to  interfere,  with  mere  police  regulations, 
or  with  general  legislation  affecting  all  colleges,  in  matters  not  already  controlled 
by  their  charter. 

The  Legislature  must,  therefore,  have  intended  to  reserve  the  power  even  of 
doing  that  which,  but  for  the  reservation,  would  have  been  a violation  of  the  con- 
tract ; and  that  every  contract,  express  or  implied,  contained  in  the  charter,  wee 
to  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature.  This  gives,  or  rather  retains,  to 
the  Legislature  the  unlimited  power  over  the  objects  of  its  creation,  which  the 
British  Parliament  is  said  to  possess  as  fully  as  our  Legislature  possessed  the 
control  before  any  act  of  incorporation  was  passed.  The  company  takes  the 
charter,  and  the  stockholders  subscribe,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  reserva- 
tion of  this  power,  and  of  its  forming  a limitation  on  every  contract  which  they 
can  set  up  under  the  charter.  Nor  is  any  limitation  imposed  on  this  reservation; 
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it  is  to  alter,  suspend,  or  repeal,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature.  (R,  8. 
600,  } 8.) 

It  19  avowed  to  be  an  arbitrary  power — one  in  which  no  court  can  interfere,  no 
party  can  successfully  object,  except  by  appealing  in  due  time  to  the  discretion  of 
the  power  to  whose  authority  be  has  thus  subjected  himself ; for  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  argue  that 
if  this  clause  were  not  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  in  the  charter,  there  would  be 
a contract  between  the  people  and  the  company,  and  also  with  the  stockholders, 
that  the  railroad  shall  be  made  from  Schenectady  to  Utica,  and  that  its  funds 
shall  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose.  The  answer  of  the  Stale  is — Non  in  fuze 
fatdera  veni : The  only  contract  I made  with  you  was,  that  I would  give  that 
charter,  with  the  power  in  me  to  alter  or  repeal  it,  as  my  discretion  might 
dictate. 

Neither  in  the  charter  nor  in  the  general  law  has  the  Legislature  set  any  bounds 
to  its  power  of  alteration.  Why  then,  should  the  judiciary  attempt  to  set  bounds 
to  that  power?  The  judiciary  is  not  established  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  legis- 
tive  power,  nor  an  indiscreet  use  of  it ; but  simply  to  pronounce  the  true  mean- 
ing of  any  law  constitutionally  passed ; and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  when  the 
L?g  stature  has  reserved  a power  to  be  used  in  its  discretion,  and  to  be  employed 
even  in  cases  in  which  the  courts  would  have  pronounced  this  act  a violation  of 
contract  if  the  power  had  not  been  reserved.  It  is  said  it  never  could  have  been 
the  intention  of  this  clause  to  enable  the  Legislature  to  authorize  or  compel  sub- 
scription to  a foreign  corporation.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Legislature 
knew  that  it  could  not  foresee  all  the  cases  in  which  this  power  would  be  exer- 
cised, and  therefore  reserved  it  intentionally,  without  any  limit,  and  must  be  al- 
lowed so  to  use  it.  And  they  have  done  so  wisely. 

On  the  grounds  above  stated,  the  injunction  granted  in  this  cause  should  be 
dissolved,  the  costs  to  abide  the  event. 


POLICIES  OF  INSURANCE. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , etc. : — 


8t.  Louis,  Dec.  22,  1052. 

Dear  Sir  : I inclose  you  reports  of  two  cases  decided  in  the  SL  Louis  Circuit 
Court,  upon  Policies  of  Insurance.  The  points  decided  seem  to  be  of  some  inte- 
rest as  involving  questions  of  commercial  law.  Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

CHARLES  WHITTLESEY,  AUorney-at-Law. 

In  the  Circuit  Court,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  September,  1852;  before  Judge 
Hamilton.  Columbus  Insurance  Company  vs.  J.  and  E.  Walsh. 

This  was  a suit  for  the  reclamation  of  moneys  paid  by  plaintiff  on  a loss  on 
the  steamboat  Marshal  Ney,  one-fourth  of  which  the  defendants  had  insured 
with  the  plaintiff.  This  policy  was  issued  February  15,  1849,  for  four  months* 
on  $6,000,  being  four-fifihs  of  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  boat.  The  policy 
was  extended  by  renewal  to  the  19th  November,  1842,  and  while  thus  insured 
the  boat  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  loss  paid  by  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendants.  The  policy  contained  the  following  clause  prohibit- 
ing double  insurance : — 

M It  is  further  agreed  that  this  policy  shall  become  void  if  any  other  insurance 
be  made  upon  said  steamboat,  which  together  with  this  insurance  shall  exceed 
*6  ,000,  the  same  being  four-fifihs  of  the  agreed  valuation  of  one-fourth  of  said 
boat,  or  upon  any  assignment  of  this  policy,  unless  the  consent  of  the  Company 
thereto  be  obtained  and  indorsed  thereon." 

The  petition  set  forth  the  policy,  the  prohibitive  clause,  the  payment  of  the  loss 
to  defendants,  and  then  set  forth  that  previous  to  the  loss,  on  the  24th  February, 
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1849,  the  defendants  had  taken  out  a policy,  No.  50,  in  the  Tennessee  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  in  which  they  caused  themselves  to  be  insured  in  the 
sum  of  $4,500,  on  one-fifth  of  three-fourths  the  steamboat  Marshal  Ney,  valuing 
said  three-fourths  at  $‘23,500,  and  in  the  same  policy  acknowledging  prior  insur- 
ance to  the  amount  of  $18,000  in  other  offices.  On  the  28th  November,  1849, 
the  plaintiff  paid  the  loss  to  the  defendant  The  petition  further  alleged,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  the  loss,  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
insurance  token  out  in  the  Tennessee  F.  and  M.  Ins.  Co.,  and  that  if  this  fact  had 
been  known  the  money  would  not  have  been  paid,  ns  by  said  insurance  the  pol- 
icy  issued  by  plaintiff  had  become  void,  and  the  plaintiff  therefore  asked  judg- 
ment for  the  amount  paid  upon  the  adjustment,  with  interest  from  the  date  it 
was  paid.  . 

The  answer  denied  that  the  policy,  No.  50,  in  the  Tennessee  Marine  ana  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  covered  the  same  interest  as  that  described  in  the  policy  is- 
sued by  plaintiff,  but  was  upon  the  remaining  two- fourths,  that  the  defendants 
acted  merely  as  agents  for  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  they  holding  the 
legal  right  for  the  bank,  and  that  the  amount  received  had  been  paid  to  the  bank 
before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  and  further  alleged  that  the  plaintiff*  had 
not  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  of  1845,  which  require  that 
the  agents  of  all  foreign  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  44  should  file  cop- 
ies of  the  charter,  and  the  power  of  .attorney  under  which  the  agents  acted,  &c. 
The  act  provides  a penalty  of  $500  against  any  agent  who  shall  do  any  business 
without  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  The  defendant  contended 
that  the  plaintiff’s  agent  not  having  complied  with  the.  statute,  that  the  Company 
could  not  maintain  any  action  on  a policy  or  contract,  or  for  reclamation  of  mon- 
eys paid  upon  a policy.  The  court  decided  otherwise,  holding  that  the  penalty 
inflicted  by  statute  was  the  only  penalty  to  be  imposed  ; and  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  not  lost  their  right  of  action  by  failing  to  comply  with  the  statute.  # 

The  court  further  instructed  the  jury  that  the  policy  issued  by  the  plaintiffs, 
forbid  any  further  insurance  upon  the  one-fuurth  insured  unless  the  same  was 
done  with  the  assent  of  the  Columbus  Insurance  Company;  that  policy  No.  50, 
in  the  Tennessee  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  was  an  insurance  on  the 
one-fourth  insured  with  the  plaintiffs,  unless  the  defendants  were  the  owners  of 
more  than  three-fourths,  and  consequently  that  the  policy  issued  by  plaintiffs  be- 
came void,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  recover  back  the  money  paid 
upon  the  same,  if  it  had  been  paid  by  mistake  in  ignorance  of  the  insurance  sub- 
sequently taken  out  in  the  Tennessee  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  with 
interest  upon  the  amount  paid,  from  the  date  of  payment;  that  if  in  transactions 
between  the  parties,  the  defendants  had  dealt  as  if  principals  with  the  plaintiffs, 
without  making  it  known  that  the  defendants  acted  for  the  bank,  then  the  plain- 
tiff had  the  right  still  to  treat  them  as  principals  and  to  hold  them  responsible  in 
this  suit. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  plaintiff  for  $6,002  57. 

In  the  Circuit  Court,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  September,  1852;  before  Judge 
Hamilton.  James  Lawless  vs.  Tennessee  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

This  was  an  action  upon  a policy  of  insurance  dated  March,  1850,  by  which 
the  defendants  caused  the  plaintiffs  to  be  insured,  for  one  year,  for  the  sum  of 
$1,000,“  on  brickwarehou.se  on  Water-street,  between  Morgan  and  Green  streets 
in  block  15,  St.  Louis,  to  be  occupied  as  three  stores  but  not  as  coffee-houses. f 

The  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  October,  1850,  during  the  existence. of 
the  policy.  The  defendants  admitted  the  execution  of  the  policy,  the  destruction 
gf  tho  property,  and  the  proofs  of  the  loss,  but  set  up  as  a defence,  that  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  fire  one  of  the  tenements  was  occupied  as  a coffee-house, 
and  that  another  was  occupied  as  a rectifying  establishment  and  for  distilling  cor- 
dials, in  which  business  fire  heat  was  used.  Upon  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  de- 
fendant proved  that  previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  one  of  the  tenements 
was  occupied  by  Philip  Rock  ns  a coffee-house,  although  the  fire  originated  in 
the  next  tenement  used  for  rectifying  spirits,  and  not  in  tho  coffee-house ; and 
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thereupon  prayed  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  if  previous  to  and  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  one  of  the  tenements  was  used  us  a coffee-house,  then  the  jury 
must  find  for  the  defendant — contending  that  the  words  used  in  the  policy  wero 
equivalent  to  a warranty  that  the  property  should  not  be  used  as  a coffee-house 
daring  the  existence  of  the  policy,  and  consequently  lhat  it  mattered  not  whether 
the  plaintiff  was  cognizant  of  the  use  of  the  property  or  not. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  contended  that  the  words  used  in  the  policy  were  mere 
words  of  description,  and  showed  merely  the  intended  use  of  the  property,  but 
did  not  amount  to  a warranty  that  the  use  of  the  property  should  not  be  chan- 
ged, nor  that  a coffee-house  should  not  be  kept  in  them. 

The  court  sustained  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  defendants,  holding 
that  the  words  44  not  to  be  used  for  coffee- houses"  were  equivalent  to  a warranty 
that  the  premises  should  not  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  that  although  as  a 
general  rule  the  words  of  description  in  a policy  would  not  be  considered  as 
words  of  warranty,  yet  the  use  of  the  negative  words  44  not  to  be  used"  left  no 
room  for  that  construction ; that  that  particular  use  of  the  premises  was  intended 
to  be  forbidden  by  the  policy,  and  that  those  words  must  be  construed  os  words  of 
warranty. 

The  court  therefore  gave  the  instruction  asked  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  and 
the  jury  found  a verdict  for  defendant. 


INSURANCE  CASE  IN  MONTREAL. 

McPherson  et  al.  vs.  the  Montreal  Insurance  Company. 

This  case,  says  the  Montreal  Gazelle , was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Smith  mid  a 
special  jury,  and  occupied  the  Court  during  three  days,  and  as  it  is  one  involving 
important  points  of  law,  which  are  somewhat  novel,  not  only  here  but  everywhere 
else,  we  have  made  a brief  synopsis  of  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  the  steamer  Comet  was  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Oswego, 
whereby  some  seven  or  eight  persons  lost  their  lives. 

That  accident  gave  rise  to  the  present  action — the  plaintiffs,  the  owners  of  tho 
ill-fated  steamer,  suing  the  Montreal  Insurance  Company,  in  which  sho  was  par- 
tially insured,  for  something  over  £3,000,  their  proportion  of  the  loss. 

This  action  the  defendants  contested  upon  the  ground,  that  if  the  steamer  was 
insured  at  all  by  them,  it  was  upon  the  express  condition  to  bo  found  in  all  their 
policies,  that  they  would  not  be  liable  for  losses  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of 
boilers,  or  breaking  of  machinery,  except  when  caused  by  the  perils  of  navigation. 

The  evidence  showed  that  the  parties  had  conducted  their  business  in  so  mucji  good 
(kith  that  their  liberality  amounted  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  negligence.  An  account 
current  was  kept,  and  the  plaintiffs  did  not  require  policies  upon  the  vessels  in- 
sured. In  the  present  instance  they  produced  a printed  document,  which  they 
called  a policy,  and  which  did  not  contain  the  important  exception,  but  the  de- 
fendants contended  that  this  was  a mere  scrip,  or  memorandum  that  the  Comet 
and  other  vessels  therein  named  were  to  be  insured,  and  the  document  appeared 
upon  tbe  face  of  it  to  be  a goods'  policy,  and  altogether  inapplicable  to  insurance 
on  vessels.  The  insurance,  therefore,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  upon  the 
terms  on  which  the  company  were  uccustomed  to  insure  vessels,  and  the  plaintiffs 
must  be  supposed  to  know  those  terms,  for  any  other  doctrine  would  destroy  all 
contracts.  Such  was  the  law  laid  down  by  the  learned  Judge.  Tho  question 
then  was,  was  the  accident  in  question  caused  by  tho  perils  of  navigation  ? 

The  steamer  had  been  lying  for  some  hours  at  the  whurf,  discharging  a part  of 
her  cargo.  She  had  her  stern  line  out,  and  was  in  the  act  of  swinging  round 
when  the  explosion  took  placo,  and  she  sank  alongside  the  wharf,  and  in  sight 
of  many  witnesses.  0 

There  was  some  contradictory  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
also  as  to  whether  she  careened  in  turning;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  went  to 
show  that  the  weather  was  calm,  and  that  if  she  careened  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
almost  imperceptibly.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  explosion  was  the  sudden 
formation  of  g;is,  caused  by  a deficiency  of  water  in  the  boiler,  which  deficiency 
would  have  been  more  dangerous  if  the  boat  careened. 
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The  learned  Judge,  in  summing  up,  read  numerous  authorities,  showing  what, 
in  law,  were  perils  of  navigation,  all  of  which  went  to  establish  that  they  were 
only  those  extraordinary  and  overwhelming  dangers  which  baffle  human  skill  and 
man’s  resources.  Hence,  even  assuming  that  the  boat  did  careen,  unless  they 
were  satisfied  that  the  careening  was  something  more  than  the  boats  navigating 
the  lakes  are  constantly  exposed  to,  their  verdict  should  be  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ants. He  remarked  that  supposing  for  a moment  the  insurance  had  been  effected 
without  the  exception  spoken  of,  the  case  might  still  admit  of  great  doubt.  In 
the  absence  of  a settled  jurisprudence  in  regard  to  inland  marine  insurance,  we 
must  go  to  the  well-known  principles  of  marine  insurance  for  rules  to  guide  us. 

Seaworthiness  was  a sine  qua  non , and  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  consistent 
with  reason  that  this  should  not  have  relation  exclusively  to  the  time  when  the 
vessel  was  insured,  but  that,  in  the  case  of  steamers  plying  as  the  Comet  was 
doing,  every  trip  was  a distinct  voyage,  and  she  must  be  seaworthy  at  its  com- 
mencement But  this  was  a question  yet  to  be  settled.  In  tills  view  of  the  case, 
was  the  Comet  seaworthy  when  leaving  the  wharf  at  Oswego?  Very  different 
and  conflicting  opinions  had  been  given  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  her  boilers ; but, 
leaving  this  out  of  the  question,  and  supposing  them  fit  for  use,  there  was  yet  a 
difficulty.  A steamer,  to  be  in  working  condition,  or  in  other  words,  to  be  sea- 
worthy as  a steamer,  requires  a certain  quantity  of  water  in  her  boilers.  Now, 
had  the  Comet  a sufficient  supply  for  ordinary  purposes  at  the  time  of  her  explo- 
sion? These  were  important  questions,  but  they  would  not  probably  arise  in  the 
present  case,  as  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  abundant  evidence  that  the  contract 
was  such  as  represented  by  the  defendants,  and  the  real  question  which  would 
probably  occupy  their  attention  was,  whether  the  explosion  was  caused  by  the 
perils  of  navigation  1 Verdict  for  defendants. 

ACTION  TO  RECOVER  VALUE  OF  GOODS  OBTAINED  UPON  FRAUDULENT  REPRESEN- 
TATIONS. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  (City  of  New  York,)  May  19th,  1852,  David  H.  Gregory 
and  George  B.  Forte  against  Elias  Bernheimer. 

In  this  action  the  plaintiffs  seek  to  recover  the  value  of  goods  obtained  from 
them  by  defendant  upon  fraudulent  representations. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Bernheimer  called  upon  the  plaintiffs  in  August, 
1851,  to  make  some  purchases,  and,  upon  their  inquiry,  he  represented  that  he 
was  worth  $8,000  above  all  his  debts,  that  he  owed  nothing  for  borrowed  money, 
that  he  was  doing  a flourishing  business,  and  that  there  was  no  incumbrance  on 
his  property ; together  with  other  statements  satisfactory  to  the  plaintiffs,  all  of 
which  were  listened  to  by  a clerk  in  their  store,  and  written  down  at  the  time. 
The  goods  were  then  sold  to  defendant  upon  credit,  and  in  October  following, 
defendant  failed  in  business  and  made  an  assignment  of  his  property. 

The  court  charged  the  jury.  The  plaintiffs  claim  that  they  have  been  cheated 
out  of  the  goods,  and  wish  to  recover  the  goods  or  their  value.  You  must  first 
determine  whether  defendant  made  the  statements  as  detailed ; the  eaves-dropping 
may  have  been  right  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  still  it  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  this  should  impair  the  testimony.  If  the  representations  were  made,  you 
will  then  find  whether  they  were  false ; and  here  the  plaintiffs  rely  upon  the  fail- 
ure and  assignment  shortly  after,  when  it  is  disclosed  the  defendant  could  pay 
only  40  cents  on  the  dollar  on  his  business  debts.  This  of  itself  does  not  prove 
that  he  was  insolvent  on  the  1st  of  August;  you  must  determine,  from  all  the 
circumstances,  whether  his  indebtedness  existed  prior  to  the  purchase.  The  next 
question  will  be,  whether  defendant  was  so  little  informed  of  the  state  of  his  af- 
fairs, as  to  suppose  that  his  representations  were  true;  of  this  you  are  the  judges 
from  the  facts  m the  case.  Finally,  did  the  plaintifts  dispose  of  the  goods,  rely- 
ing upon  these  statements.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  plaintiffs  were  previously 
acquainted  with  defendant,  or  that  they  had  other  means  of  ascertaining  in  regard 
to  him.  If,  then,  the  statements  were  untrue,  and  defendant  knew  their  falsity, 
and  plaintiffs  parted  with  their  goods  on  the  strength  of  these  statements,  the 
plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  recove  t. 

Verdict  for  plaintiffs,  $709  30. 
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CLAIM  FOR  ALLEGED  LOSS  SUSTAINED  ON  A PURCHASE  OF  LARD. 

Decision  of  the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce.  N.  R.  Harback  vs. 
Kennett  & Dix.  Before  the  Committee  of  Arbitration — present,  C.  W.  Philips, 
E.  H,  Pomeroy,  J.  M.  Savage,  R.  B.  Sumner,  and  P.  H.  Skipwith.  New  Orleans, 
June  4,  1850. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  claims  of  the  defendants  $216  37,  being,  as  he  alleges, 
loss  sustained  by  him  on  a purchase  from  defendants  of  eighty  barrels  of  lard,  in 
consequence  “ of  bungling  and  imperfect  construction  of  said  barrels,”  whereby, 
there  was  a greater  actual  tare  than  that  allowed,  (18  per  cent,)  and  a leakage, 
as  proved  by  the  weight  when  sold,  of  1,725  lbs. 

It  appears  in  evidence,  that  the  plaintiff  received  the  lard  from  defendants  May 
22d,  1849,  shipped  it  to  Boston  and  sold  it  September  7th,  1849,  statement  of 
loss  weight,  etc.,  was  made  to  him  by  Wm.  Thwing  & Co.,  January  9th,  1850, 
that  the  empty  barrels  weighed  6,375  lbs.,  averaging  about  67  pounds  each,  that 
the  difference  between  the  actual  tare,  and  the  tare  agreed  upon,  18  per  cent,  was 
1,681  lbs.,  and  the  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  lard,  as  proved  by  the  weight  in 
Boston,  was  1,725  pounds. 

It  also  appeared  in  evidence,  that  this  lard  was  put  up  in  what  were  called  in 
the  trade,  country  packages,  that  such  barrels  are  usually  clumsily  and  unskilfully 
made,  frequently  weighing  here  62  lbs.  each,  and  that  lard,  when  put  up  in  such 
packages,  does  not  sell  for  as  much  as  when  put  up  in  pork-house  barrels,  as  the 
Detter  kind  of  packages  is  called,  many  parties  altogether  refusing  to  buy  lard 
put  up  in  country  barrels,  and  others,  when  buying  in  such  barrels  taking  it  at  a 
price  equal  to  half  a cent  per  pound  less  than  they  would  give  for  the  same  arti- 
cle in  pork-house  barrels,  that  tare  allowed  at  that  time  varied  from  16  a 18  per 
cent,  that  the  per  cent  of  tare  agreed  upon  was  conventional  and  was  not  guaran- 
tied, nor  even  expected,  to  be  equal  to  the  actual  tare ; that  the  weight  of  a lard 
barrel  in  Liverpool  would  necessarily  be  much  greater  than  it  was  here,  on  account 
of  its  being  more  thoroughly  saturated  with  lard ; that  the  leakage  of  lard  bar- 
rels, when  shipped  from  this  port  in  the  summer  season,  is  necessarily  very 
great,  even  in  the  most  perfect  packages ; that  the  difference  in  appearance  be- 
tween country  barrels  and  pork-house  barrels  is  so  great,  that  no  person  at  all 
conversant  in  the  trade,  can  mistake  the  one  for  the  other ; that  the  condition  and 
kind  of  packages,  as  well  as  the  per  centage  of  tare  allowed  were  quite  as  muoh 
elements  of  the  price  agreed  upon,  as  the  quality  of  the  lard. 

The  committee  can  see  no  shadow  of  claim  for  reclamation  on  account  of 
leakage — if  the  plaintiff  bought  and  received  barrels  in  bad  order,  he  of  course 
paid  a corresponding  price,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  barrels  were  in  bad 
order  when  received— neither  do  the  committee  think  that  he  has  any  claim  for 
extra  tare ; he  must  have  been  aware  when  he  bought  the  lard,  that  it  was  put 
up  in  country  barrels,  of  “bungling  construction,”  varying  very  much  in  the  ac- 
tual tare,  and  of  consequence  a corresponding  price.  The  committee  therefore 
unanimously,  award 

That  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  be  dismissed,  he  paying  the  cost  of  the  arbitra- 
tion. 

ACTION  ON  A PROMISSORY  NOTE. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  (city  of  New  York,)  April  20th,  1852.  Before  Judge 
Paine.  Wm.  Turner  against  Thomas  B.  Asten  and  others. 

This  was  an  action  on  a promissory  note,  brought  by  the  payee  against  the 
defeddants,  who  were  alleged  to  be  the  makers.  The  original  note,  for  which  the 
note  in  question  was  substituted,  was  executed  November,  1850,  by  Asten, 
Sparks  & Co.,  payable  five  months  from  date,  for  advances  made  by  plaintiff  Ito 
the  firm.  Before  the  maturity  of  this  note,  the  old  firm  was  dissolved,  two  of 
the  partners  entering,  with  others,  into  a new  partnership,  under  the  style  of  E. 
C.  King  & Co.  It  was  averred  by  plaintiff  that  the  note  in  suit  was  a renewal 
of  the  former  note  by  the  new  firm,  though  made  under  the  name  of  Asten, 
Sparks  & Co.  The  defendants,  comprising  the  firm  of  E.  C.  King  & Co.,  are 
•ought  to  be  made  liable. 
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The  Court  charge  the  jury : — 

There  is  no  law  by  which,  when  a change  takes  place  in  a partnership,  the  new 
concern  shall  he  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  old  concern,  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  to  that  effect  Still,  it  is  a common  thing  for  the  new  firm  to  agree  to 
pay  the  old  debts,  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  properly,  and,  in  some  cases, 
also  to  issue  notes  for  the  debts  of  the  old  concern.  It  is  true,  also,  that  a part- 
ner coming  into  a partnership  may,  in  this  way,  expressly  agree  to  become  liable 
to  pay  a debt  of  the  old  firm.  In  the  present  case,  no  such  provision  is  made  in 
the  articles  of  copartnership.  The  plaintifT  must  show  that  there  was  such  an 
agreement,  in  order  to  recover.  The  question  for  you  to  consider  is,  whether  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  new  partners  shows  that  they  would  pay  this  note. 
If  each  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  new  firm,  comprising  the  defendants  in 
this  action,  did  not  distinctly  make  such  agreement,  they  will  not  be  liable. 

Verdict  for  defendants. 


ACTION  ON  A PROMISSORY  NOTE. 

\ In  New  York  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  February  4,  1852.  John  A.  Dapont 
vs.  Jonah  Payton. 

This  was  an  action  on  a promissory  note  made  by  defendant  to  the  order  of 
plaintiff,  dated  July  23,  1852,  at  Sacramento  City,  Californio,  for  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

The  defence  is,  thatthe  note  in  question  was  given  on  the  purchase  of  a let 
in  Ninth-street  in  this  city ; that  at  the  making  of  the  note  the  parlies  were  in 
California;  that  plaintiff1  agreed  to  sell  the  lot  to  defendant,  and  convey  mort- 
gage deed  to  him  as  soon  as  defendant  should  arrive  in  this  city;  that  at  the 
time  of  the  making  said  note,  and  as  an  inducement  to  the  purchase,  plaintiff 
represented  to  defendant  that  the  lot  in  question  was  w orth  $3,000,  and  at  a 
late  auction  sale  in  this  city,  there  was  $2,750  bid  for  it;  that  defendant  had  no 
knowledge  in  the  premises. 

That  alter  four  months  delay,  he  received  the  deed,  and  after  its  delivery  ascer- 
tained the  lot  was  not,  at  time  of  the  agreement,  nor  since,  worth  more  than 
$2,500;  that  no  bona  fide  bid  of  $2,750  was  made  for  the  lot;  that  he  had  suffered 
$1,000  damage  in  the  transaction,  which  he  claimed  to  recover  out  of  any  dam- 
ages the  plaintiff  might  recover  on  the  note. 

The  plaintiff  insisted  in  reply  that  ho  made  no  representation  as  to  the  value 
of  the  lot  other  than  his  belief  it  was  worth  $3,000,  and  that  a bona  fide  bid  of 
$2,750  was  made  for  this  property. 

Testimony  was  taken— -defendant  was  unable  to  prove  the  representation  as 
to  value,  as  alleged  in  his  amount,  but  the  plaintiff  admitted  by  his  reply  that  ho 
made  a representation  as  to  the  bid.  Tho  court  held  that  the  defendunt  must 
give  some  proof  that  no  such  bid  had  been  made — whereupon  defendant  proved 
that  a bid  of  $2,800  had  been  made  by  the  plaintiff’s  attorney,  then  in  this  city, 
and  gave  some  evidence  that  the  properly  was  not  worth  over  $2,000. 

The  plaintiff  proved  by  his  attorney,  Mr.  Wilkins,  that  a stranger  did  bid  the 
sum  of  $2,750  for  the  lot,  but  that  he  bid  $2,800  to  prevent  it  being  sold  at  a 
sacrifice ; he  (the  attorney)  considered  it  worth  over  $3,000. 

The  Court  then  allowed  defendant’s  attorney  to  prove  by  A.  J.  Bleeeker,  that 
the  property  was  worth  but  $2,000,  to  which  decision  defendant’s  counsel  ex- 
cepted, on  the  ground  that  the  question  at  issuo  was  whether  above-named  bid 
of  $2,750  was  made  or  not. 

The  Court  allowed  Mr.  Bleecker’s  testimony  to  be  taken,  who  testified  the  lot 
was  worth  only  from  $2,000  to  $2,200. 

Mr.  Shaffer  again  insisted  the  onlv  question  was  whether  a bona  fide  bid  of 
$2  ,750  had  been  made  or  not.  The  Court  sustained  this  view  of  tho  case,  and 
struck  out  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bleeeker,  and  submitted  the  case  to  the  jury  on 
the  question  whether  there  had  been  such  bona  fide  bid  or  not 

The  jury  found  for  plaintiff— verdict  $857  55,  the  full  amount  of  principle  and 
interest 
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discharge  or  a debtor  m south  Carolina  ineffectual  against  a debtor 

LIVING  IN  NEW  YORK,  ETC. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30, 1852.  Terence 
Donnelly,  survivor,  &c.,  respondent,  vs.  James  Corbett,  &c.,  appelant. 

The  plaintiff,  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  sold  goods  at  that  city  to 
Corbett,  a citizen  of  South  Carolina,  and  received  in  payment  therefor  the  note 
of  the  purchaser,  payable  at  Charleston,  in  the  latter  State.  After  the  note  be- 
came due,  the  plaintiff  prosecuted  the  same  to  judgment,  in  one  of  the  State 
courts  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  defendant  was  imprisoned  under  execution 
upon  the  judgment  While  so  imprisoned,  the  defendant  applied  to  the  court 
for,  and  subsequently  obtained,  a discharge  from  imprisonment  and  from  the  debt, 
under  insolvent  laws  of  that  State  which  were  in  force  when  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted. After  such  discharge,  the  plaintiff  caused  goods  of  the  defendant  to  be 
attached  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  account  of  that  debt,  by  virtue  of  a war- 
rant, the  application  for  which  stated  that  the  defendant  Corbett  was  indebted  to 
the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $1,520  95;  “ that  such  demand  arose  upon  a judg- 
ment which  the  applicant  had  been  informed  was  obtained  in  or  about  the  year 
1843,*’  &c.  The  defendant  gave  a bond  to  obtain  a discharge  of  the  goods,  and 
on  that  bond  this  suit  was  brought ; which  was  defended  on  the  grounds  that 
the  discharge  in  South  Carolina  cancelled  the  debt;  and  that  the  application  for 
the  warrant  only  stated  the  indebtedness  on  information  and  belief,  and  was 
therefore  insufficient 

Held , that  the  discharge  in  South  Carolina  was  ineffectual  against  a creditor 
living  in  this  State. 

That  the  plaintiff  by  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  South  Carolina  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  his  debt,  did  not  become  bound  by  the  insolvent  laws  of  that 
State,  providing  for  its  discharge  without  payment. 

That  by  imprisoning  the  debtor  under  the  State  laws,  the  plaintiff  became 
bound  by  all  laws  of  the  State  affecting  that  remedy , but  not  by  those  impairing 
the  obligation  of  the  contact 

That  the  indebtedness  was  well  stated  in  the  application  for  the  warrant 
That  the  information  and  belief  related  to  the  date  of  the  judgment,  not  to  its 
existence,  or  to  the  fact  of  indebtedness. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  PROPERTY  IN  TRUST  FOR  BENEFIT  OF  CREDITORS. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  E.  Darvin  Litchfield  and 
others,  respondents,  vs.  Robert  H.  White  and  others,  appellants. 

This  action  was  commenced  by  judgment  creditors  of  Robert  H.  White,  to 
set  aside,  as  fraudulent  and  void,  an  assignment  of  his  property  made  by  White 
to  the  defendant  Leonard,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  assign- 
ment, which  was  set  forth  in  the  complaint,  was  executed  by  both  the  parties  to 
it,  and  provided  that  the  trustee  should  retain  out  of  the  trust-funds  his  expen- 
ses, “ and  a reasonable  compensation  for  his  services  in  execution  of  the  trust’* 
The  trustee  covenanted  “to  execute  the  trust  to  the  best  of  his  ability,”  and  it 
was  mutually  covenanted  “that  the  trustee  should  not  be  accountable  for  any 
loss  that  might  be  sustained,  of  the  trust  property  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  un- 
less the  same  should  happen  by  reason  of  his  own  gross  negligence  or  wilful  mis - 
feasance .” 

Held,  that  the  assignment  was  void. 

That  the  covenant  of  the  trustee  to  execute  the  trust  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
was  qualified  by  the  subsequent  clause,  discharging  him  from  liability  for  losses, 
not  occasioned  by  gross  negligence  or  wilful  misfeasance. 

That  the  failing  debtor  could  not  rightfully  withdraw  his  property  from  the 
reach  of  legal  process,  and  discharge  the  holder  of  it  from  that  degree  of  dili- 
gence, viz  : ordinary  diligence , which  the  law  requires  from  its  officers  in  the 
execution  of  such  process. 
vol.  xxvm. — no.  n.  14 
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THE  PAST  AMD  THE  FUTURE— SUPPLY  OF  MONET  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY— RASH  SPECULA- 
TIONS CHECKED— DESIRE  FOR  PERMANENT  INVESTMENTS  INCREASED— IL LEGAL  AND  FRAUDU- 
LENT RANKINO— CONDITION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  BARKS  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE  AND  NEW  ORLEANS— DEPOSITS  AND  COINA0E  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS — STATISTICS  OF  THE  COMMERCE-  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 
TEAR  1052— GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  TRANSACTIONS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  1852* 
WITH  FULL  STATISTICAL  TABLES,  EMBRAC1N9  A MONTHLY  TABLE  OF  THE  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS, 
RECEIPTS  FOR  CUSTOMS,  ETC.— DESTINATION  OF  THE  SHIPMENTS  OF  DOME8TIC  COTTONS,  AMD 
CLEARANCES  OF  PRODUCE— EFFECT  OF  INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  UPON  COMMERCE. 

In  oar  last  we  referred  to  some  of  the  financial  changes  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  year  1852,  and  in  the  present  number  we  give,  a little  farther 
on,  the  most  complete  statistical  tables  ever  compiled  concerning  the  Commerce 
of  this  country,  fully  confirming  our  former  statements.  During  the  month 
now  closing,  there  has  been  little  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  future.  Money 
has  been  in  good  request,  as  well  for  the  uses  of  legitimate  business  as  for  spec- 
ulative purposes ; but  this  demand  has  been  fully  met,  without  any  advance  be- 
yond the  rates  of  legal  interest,  and  without  causing  either  scarcity  or  pressure 
in  financial  circles.  Jobbers,  doing  business  in  the  large  commercial  towns, 
have  been  less  dependent  upon  borrowed  capital  than  usual,  their  customers 
throughout  the  interior  having  met  their  payments  with  unwonted  promptness. 
The  large  sums  expended  to  open  channels  of  communication  with  every  part 
of  the  country,  joined  to  the  receipts  for  produce  at  the  present  comparatively 
high  prices  for  nearly  all  the  great  staples,  both  North  and  South,  nave  supplied 
a steady  stream  of  circulation,  which  has  enriched  the  remotest  points  of  dis- 
tribution, and  returned  the  tide  to  the  great  commercial  centers.  Still,  the  rage 
for  wild  projects,  and  uncertain,  adventurous  speculations,  has  received  a check, 
and  projects  of  doubtful  utility  find  less  favor  than  they  did  during  a portion  of 
last  year.  There  is  more  inquiry  for  permanent  investments  from  capitalists, 
who,  having  made  their  fortunes  during  the  last  few  seasons  of  sunshine,  are 
desirous  of  placing  them  as  far  as  possible  beyond  the  risk  of  future  storms. 
It  is  this  desire  for  investment,  rather  than  any  fever  of  speculation,  which  has 
caused  a considerable  advance  in  the  value  of  almost  every  species  of  property 
that  has  the  character  of  permanency.  It  is  true  that  this  advance  has  been  ac- 
companied by  an  upward  tendency  in  the  nominal  value  of  property,  (if  property 
it  can  be  called,)  which  is  not  sought  for  the  purposes  of  permanent  investment. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  genial  influences  which  give  a luxu- 
rious growth  to  the  wheat  ripen  also  the  chaff ; and  it  is  therefore  to  be  expect- 
ed that  unsubstantial  schemes  will  flourish  in  a time  of  general  prosperity. 
What  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  to  create  a stringency  in 
the  money  market,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  predict ; but  present  appear- 
ances would  indicate  a gradual  return  to  the  lowest  rates  of  last  year. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  issue  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  new  banks, 
tome  of  which,  as  we  admitted,  have  been  started  by  capitalists  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  community,  but  others  (and  a large  majority)  either  by  borrowers 
or  speculators,  for  their  personal  benefit  Since  our  remarks  were  published. 
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another  evil  connected  with  the  same  subject,  to  which  reference  was  formerly 
made,  has  increased  in  magnitude,  and  calls  for  further  n ® ice.  We  allude  to 
the  issue  of  unauthorized  bank  notes,  for  whose  payment  there  is  no  sufficient 
security.  If  a portion  of  the  legal  banking,  now  carried  on  in  the  country,  be 
but  a regular  system  of  swindling  under  the  forms  of  law,  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  shinplaster  issues  which  are  thrust  upon  the  community  without  shadow 
of  law,  and  in  some  of  the  States  against  express  legislative  enactments  1 This 
game  was  carried  on  for  a while  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  worst  of 
the  establishments  have  been  broken  up,  and  a majority  of  the  rest  are  dragging 
out  a miserable  existence,  soon  to  be  terminated,  we  trust,  by  act  of  Congress. 
In  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  General  Banking  Laws  have  been  passed, 
under  which  many  regular  institutions  have  sprung  into  existence,  whose  notes 
are  thought  to  be  well  secured.  Under  the  shadow  of  these  new  banks,  a large 
batch  of  private  shinplasters  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  between  one 
and  two  millions  of  dollars,  which  at  present  find  a ready  circulation  throughout 
the  interior.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  notes  will  all  be  redeemed,  and 
thus  an  explosion  must  come  sooner  or  later. 

Nearer  the  Atlantic  coast,  fractional  bills  have  been  issued  by  individuals  and 
firms  doing  business  which  requires  a large  amount  of  small  change,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  want  of  silver  coin.  The  object  of  these  issues  is  less 
selfish  than  that  noticed  above,  but  they  are  alike  illegal,  and  their  currency 
should  be  discountenanced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  soon  pass  a 
law  reducing  the  weight  of  silver  coin,  so  that  sufficient  can  be  coined,  even  at 
the  present  price  of  bullion,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public. 

The  bank  returns,  which  have  been  made  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
show  less  expansion  than  was  expected,  The  banks  of  New  York  have  pub- 
lished their  quarterly  statements  in  obedience  to  a requisition  from  the  Bank  De- 
partment, showing  their  condition  on  the  25th  of  December.  We  have  compiled 
a summary  of  the  returns  of  the  44  city  banks,  which  will  not  vary  much  from 
the  official  tables  not  yet  completed,  and  annex  a comparison  with  the  previous 
quarter. 


CONDITION  OV  THE  NEW  TORE  CITT  BANKS  AT  THE  DATES  SPECIFIED. 


RESOURCES. 

41  Banks.  44  Banks. 

Sept.  4,  1853.  Dec.  35,  1853. 

Loans  and  discounts  except  to  directors  and  brokers-. . $79,089,894  $78,400,169 

Loans  and  discounts  tb  directors- 8,909,444*  8,771,962 

All  other  liabilities  of  directors* 618,417  479,637 

All  sums  due  from  brokers 6,866,626  4,989,4  33 

Real  Estate 2,702,410  2,806,109 

Bonds  and  Mortgages 248,611  290,038 

Stocks 6,246,243  6,921,648 

Promissory  notes  other  than  for  loans  and  discounts. . . 46,961  22,824 

Loan  and  expense  account 404,949  484,380 

Overdrafts 48,689  68,671 

Specie 8,702,896  10,865.976 

Ca«h  Items 11,866,284  19,442,684 

Bills  of  other  banks^ 1,196,842  1,240.784 

Doe  from  solvent  banks 4,216,743  4,182,686 

Due  from  suspended  banks 13,179  10,167 


Total  resources $123,497,212  $181,868,798 


• This  item  and  soma  portions  of  others,  are  not  Included  In  the  total. 
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LIABILITIES. 


Capital,. 

Profits. 

Circulation  not  registered, 
Circulation  registered.. . . 

Due  State  Treasurer 

Due  depositors 

Due  individuals,  etc- 

Due  to  banks  on  demand. 
Due  to  banks  on  credit  . . 
Dae  to  all  others. 


41  Banks. 

Sept  4, 1852. 
$86,791,760 
6,464,611 
266,884 
8,421,880 
lfi7,199 
49,608,801 
607,611 
20,884,620 
911,983 
882,020 


44  Banks. 

Dec.  25. 1852. 
$88,174,960 
6,281,867 
267,709 
8,836,774 
401,738 
66,731,688 
722,771 
20,719,010 
168,100 
376,677 


Total  liabilities $128,497,212  $131,358,798 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  included  three  new  banks  in  the  last  returns,  and 
there  are  already  five  or  more,  in  addition,  just  commencing  operations.  The 
capital,  as  shown  above,  has  increased  $1,380,000,  the  loans  and  discounts  have 
deereased  $1,700,000,  the  specie  has  increased  $1,663,000,  the  circulation 
$817,000,  and  the  deposits  $6,000,000. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  leading  features  of  the  bank  movements  at 
several  different  points  of  the  Union,  will  be  found  of  interest : — 


Capital.  Specie.  Circulation.  Loans  & Dls.  Deposits. 

New  York  City $88,174,960  $10,866,976  $9,094,488  $87,111,654  $66,731,688 

Boston. 24,660,000  2,784,792  8,804,691  44,109,363  10,293,087 

Philadelphia. 10,660,000  5,468,888  4,979,700  26,466,440  16,660,374 

Baltimore 7,291,416  2,991,910  8,828,068  14,291,221  6,021,709 

New  Orleans 14,440,000  8,287,043  6,490,946  18,063,919  13,796,946 


We  annex  a statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans  mints,  for  the  month  of  December : — 


DEPOSITS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


MEW  ORLEANS.  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  California.  Total. 

Gold $8,266,000  $8,880,000 

Silver 19,600  19,600 

_ . 

Total $8,284,500  $8,849,600 


GOLD  COINAGE. 

Pieces.  Veins. 

265,816  $5,816,320 

11,245  112,460 

22,287  111,486 

88,660  96,650 

188,850  138,860 


Total  gold  coinage 


Half  dollars 

Quarter  dollars. 

Dimes 

Half  dimes 

Three-- cent  pieces. 

Total  silver  coinage 


471,868  $6,770,706 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

4,690  $2,995 

16,660  4,166 

286,600  28,660 

241,600  1 2,075 

8,563,900  106,617 

4,108,160  $164*502 
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COPPER  COINAGE. 

Cents 886,841  $8,868 

Total  coinage.... 6,461,849  $6,984,070 

In  gathering  up  the  statistics  of  commercial  operations  for  the  year  1862,  we 
find  many  particulars  of  unusual  interest.  For  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year  the  receipts  of  foreign  merchandise  at  the  port  of  New  York,  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  imports  are  entered,  showed  a considerable  falling  off  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  and  the  general  expectation  was  that  this  decline  would 
amount,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  at  least  10  per  cent  upon  the  total  imports. 
Thus,  up  to  the  1st  of  August,  the  receipts  of  foreign  goods  and  produce  at 
the  port  specified,  from  January  1st,  1852,  amounted  to  only  $72,209,636  against 
$86,414,931,  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1851,  showing  a decline  of  $13,205,296, 
or  over  15  per  cent  After  this,  the  receipts  rapidly  increased,  showing  a gain 
of  $2,000,000  in  August,  $3,000,000  in  September,  and  with  the  exception  of 
October,  (which  very  nearly  balanced,)  this  rate  of  increase  was  continued  down 
to  the  close  of  the  year.  This  change  was  produced  by  the  unexpected  demand 
for  all  classes  of  foreign  merchandise  for  consumption  here  and  shipment  to 
the  Pacific  coast  We  annex  a carefully  prepared  summary  of  the  total  month- 
ly imports  at  New  York  (exclusive  of  specie)  for  three  years,  which  will  show 
the  exact  coursd  of  the  foreign  trade : — 


value  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTS  (iXOLUSIVE  OF  8PECIB,)  ENTERED  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE. 


1850. 

1851. 

1851 

January 

116,268,015 

$10,907,861 

February 

11,890,372 

9,189,284 

March 

9,966  886 

12,816,697 

12,062,481 

April. 

10,889,888 

10,689,819 

Miy  

10,646,964 

10,876,465 

7,889,161 

June 

7,196.171 

9,809,692 

9,829,860 

July 

19,246,278 

14,424,907 

12,792,190 

August 

11,023,744 

18,276,427 

16,261,771 

September 

9,616,241 

12,668,430 

October. 

8,066,611 

8,664,609 

8,686,188 

November 

6,689,990 

6,762,979 

8,666,801 

December 

4,872,719' 

6,698,948 

10,186,078 

Total 

$129,812,035 

$127,441,894 

This  shows  a falling  off,  as  compared  with  1851,  of  only  $1,870,641,  and  an 
increase,  as  compared  with  1850,  of  $7,862,392.  Of  the  imports  as  given  above, 
about  50  per  cent  in  each  year  were  dry  goods.  In  1852,  about  10  per  cent 
were  free  goods,  principally  tea  and  coffee,  whioh  show  a large  increase  upon 
the  preceding  year.  For  the  sake  of  convenient  reference  we  annex  compara- 
tive tables,  of  the  total  imports,  distinguishing  between  the  goods  entered  di- 
rectly for  consumption,  those  entered  for  warehousing,  the  free  goods,  and  the 
specie.  We  also  give  a classification  of  the  various  descriptions  of  dry  goods, 
which  make  up  the  total  receipts  in  that  department : — 
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On  reference  to  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  merchandise  of 
all  descriptions  entered  directly  for  consumption  has  increased,  while  the  amount 
entered  for  warehousing  has  materially  declined,  showing  an  active  and  ready 
demand  for  the  goods  as  fast  as  they  were  received.  The  free  goods  have  in- 
creased very  rapidly,  owing  to  the  large  importations  of  tea  and  coffee.  The 
receipts  of  specie  show  but  little  change,  as  compared  with  1851,  but  a large 
decline,  as  compared  with  1850 ; and  this  need  a word  of  explanation.  In  the 
last  named  year,  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  the  receipts  of  California  gold  duet 
via  Chagrcs  were  entered  as  foreign  imports,  and  afterwards  it  became  impossi- 
ble to  divide  them  from  the  product  of  foreign  countries.  Thus,  the  item  of 
$16,127,939  doubtless  includes  $14,000,000  of  domestic  gold.  The  totals  which 
are  given  in  the  table  under  notice,  adjoining  the  column  of  specie  imports, 
shows  the  amount  of  all  classes  of  foreign  imports,  monthly,  throughout  the 
year.  We  have  added,  in  the  same  table,  the  withdrawals  from  warehouse,  and 
the  total  thrown  on  the  market,  which  show  a large  increase  in  the  actual  con- 
sumption of  foreign  goods.  Thus,  the  value  which  passed  into  the  channels  of 
distribution  during  the  year  shows  an  increase  of  $5,200,000  over  the  total 
of  1851. 

Turning  to  the  tables  showing  the  imports  of  dry  goods,  we  find  that  the  re- 
ceipts steadily  declined  from  January  until  the  close  of  July.  Thus,  up  to  the 
1st  of  August,  1852,  the  total  imports  of  this  class  of  merchandise  was 
$7,245,923  less  than  for  the  corresponding  seven  months  of  1851.  After  this, 
the  increased  demand  for  foreign  fabrics,  and  the  remunerating  prices  obtained  for 
fresh  goods,  stimulated  the  trade,  so  that  the  imports  rapidly  increased,  until, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  total  was  only  $1,192,587  less  than  for  the  year 
1851,  and  somewhat  exceeded  the  amount  for  the  year  1850.  We  annex  a 
summary  comparison  for  three  years,  the  particulars  of  which  arc  given  in  the 
foregoing  tables 

FOXKIQN  DET  GOODS  ENTERED  AT  NEW  TORE. 

Entered  for  Consumption.  Entered  for  Wareboasing.  Total. 


1852 $66,228,114  $5,426,030  $61,654,144 

1861  64,524,141  8,322,590  62,846,731 

1860  68,688,016  6,418,869  60,106,376 


This  gives  the  total  entered  at  the  port ; the  total  thrown  upon  the  market 
has  increased  $1,765,896,  as  is  shown  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  preceding  tables. 
In  another  part  of  this  Magazine  will  be  found  a table  containing  particulars  of 
other  items  of  imports. 

The  revenue  received  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  1852  shows  an  increase  on 
the  total  for  the  previous  year,  and  is  the  largest  amount  ever  received  at  a sin- 
gle port  in  this  country.  We  annex  a monthly  comparison  for  three  years : — 


CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED 

AT 

NEW  YORK. 

1850. 

1851. 

185S. 

January. 

25 

$8,611,610 

04 

$2,600,562 

64 

February 

68 

2,658,886 

87 

2,286,955 

47 

March 

2,028,960 

65 

8,124,811 

39 

2,780,869 

61 

April 

18 

2,547,582 

62 

2,447,634 

07 

May 

68 

2,544,640 

16 

1,952.110 

86 

June. 

76 

2,806,186 

62 

2,232,680 

28 
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1850.  1851.  1858. 

July 4,210,116  95  8,668,600  12  8,240,787  18 

August 8,484,965  66  8,234,764  21  8,884.296  66 

September. 2,495,242  77  2,609,882  97  8.166.107  29 

October 2,112.906  29  1,968,616  17  2,892,109  67 

November 1.642,126  27  1,488,740  09  2,051.476  86 

December 1,072,173  76  1,678,843  92  2,867,648  98 


Total $28,047,489  74  $81,081,263  08  $31,382,787  81 


The  exports  have  been  much  larger  than  generally  anticipated  at  the  opening 
of  the  year;  including  the  item  of  specie,  they  would  show  a considerable  de- 
cline, as  compared  with  1861,  but  in  produce  and  merchandise  the  increase 
amounts  to  $2,517,714.  We  give  a monthly  statement,  embracing  the  particu- 
lars of  each  class  of  shipments : — 


SXPOETB  FBOM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIQN  PORTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  81, 
1852,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PREVIOUS  YEAR. 


Domestic 

Foreign 

Foreign 

Total 

Total 

Months. 

Prod  nee. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Specie. 

1852. 

1851. 

January. 

$2,419,296 

$858,244 

$26,693 

$2,868,958 

$5,673,191 

$4,893,004 

February 

3,362,948 

322,272 

93,932 

8,551,543 

7.320,690 

3,949,972 

March 

4,313,245 

857,280 

100,557 

611,994 

6,383,026 

6,690,674 

April 

4,244,044 

353,262 

67,719 

200,266 

4,866,291 

8,424.887 

May.. 

4,249,924 

646,973 

106,818 

1,834,898 

6,737,608 

9,382,678 

June 

3,666,869 

482,594 

125,500 

8,566,865 

7,780,818 

10.562,381 

July 

2,965,642 

326,732 

20,759 

2,971,499 

6,283,532 

9,478,905 

August 

2,840,820 

220,978 

46,464 

2,936,838 

6,544,095 

6.290,661 

September 

8,289,429 

317,888 

128,184 

2,122,495 

6,857.996 

6,534,446 

October. 

8,497.874 

484,801 

82,886 

2,452,301 

6,517,862 

4,947.007 

November 

3,629,447 

641,296 

27,634 

809,813 

4,908,190 

7,946,472 

December. 

2,947,848 

618,352 

64,805 

1,180,305 

4,701,810 

8,664,017 

Total,  1852. 

40,716,781  4 

1,828,622 

881,951 

26,096,255 

71,623.609 

M 1851 

89,164.775  4 

1.024,052 

721,813 

43,743,209 

87,653,849 

* 1860  

43,967,012  ( 

5, 64 1,008 

538,280 

9,982,948 

60,119,248 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  above  table  is  the  great  decline  in  the  ex- 
ports of  specie.  Notwithstanding  that  the  receipts  of  California  gold  have  been 
larger,  the  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  have  fallen  off  more  than  40  per  cent, 
and  the  decline  is  also  quite  noticeable  since  the  opening  of  the  current  year. 
We  present  a condensed  summary  of  the  table  of  exports  for  the  convenience 
of  our  readers : — 


Specie.  Merchandise.  Total. 

1852 $25,096,255  $46,427,354  , $71,628,609 

1861 48,743,209  43,910,640  87,658,849 

1860 9,982,948  60,136,800  60,119,248 


The  shipments  of  produce  for  the  year  1852  are  not  equal  to  the  amount  in 
1850,  but  exceed  the  total  for  1851.  We  give  below  a comparison  of  the  ex- 
ports of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce  for  the  last  two  years. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  shipments  of  flour  have  increased  101,275  bbls.,  and 
wheat  1,656,761  bushels,  while  Indian  corn,  which  is  gradually  giving  place  to 
wheat,  has  declined  847,236  bushels.  In  whale  oil  there  is  a decline,  but  the 
shipments  of  sperm  have  increased. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  FORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LKAOINQ  ARTIOLKS  OP 
DOM  W TIC  PRODUCE. 


1851.  mi 

Ashes — pots. bbls.  24,628  16, 1 790 

pearls. 1.637  1.088 

Beeswax ibs.  280,820  412,782 

Breadstuff i — 

Wheat  flour  . ..bbls.  1,264,822  1,866.697 

Rye  flour 8,244  8,368 

Corn  meal 38,388  46.897 

Wheat bush.  1,468.466  3,124.226 

Rye 18.162  236,460 

Oats 6,28 2 10,886 

Barley 867 

Corn 1,605,674  758,488 

Candles,  mold,  .boxes  87,932  69,802 

sperm 4,178  8,937 

Coal tons  11,298  87,161 

Cotton bales  289,645  886,679 

Hops. 418  746 


1851.  mi 

Naval  stores. . . .bbls.  367,240  530,651 


Oils,  whale galls.  1,122,818  62,822 

sperm 643,666  795,661 

lard 210,492  28,011 

lioseed 7,972  12,427 

Provisions — 

Pork. bbls.  47,482  89,625 

Beef 40,147  48,875 

Cut  meats lbs.  8,427,1 1 1 1.628,894 

Butter 2,1 96,638  692,242 

Cheese 7,487,139  1,249.021 

Lard 6,686,867  4,545,641 

Rice trcs.  29,100  26,118 

Tallow cwt.  2,221,258  451,886 

Tobacco,  crude. . .pkgs.  1 9,1 95  25,688 

Do.,  manufactured.lbs.  3,798,354  4,676,409 
Whalebone 1,802,526  1,083,980 


Nor  have  the  products  of  the  loom  been  neglected  in  this  increased  prosperity. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  most  articles  of  domestic  cottons,  the  ship- 
ments to  foreign  ports  have  steadily  increased  both  from  New  York  and  Boston. 
We  present  a comparison  for  four  years: — 


EXPORTS  OF  DOME8TIO 

COTTONS 

FROM  PORT 

OF  NEW 

TORE. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1851. 

To  East  Indies 

.pks. 

13,148 

20,091 

27,902 

38,418 

To  Mexico 

1,920 

2,463 

820 

1,47» 

To  Dutch  West  Indies. 

369 

289 

862 

821 

To  Swedish  West  Indies 

61 

16 

24 

21 

To  Dauieh  West  Indies. 

116 

66 

261 

70 

To  British  West  Indies 

19 

131 

131 

181 

To  Spanish  West  Indies 

97 

129 

132 

77 

To  St.  Domingo 

324 

1,208 

1,896 

736 

To  British  North  America 

4 

47 

195 

108 

To  New  Granada 

163 

206 

163 

648 

To  Brazil  . . 

1,783 

1,478 

8,178 

8,281 

To  Venezuela 

648 

990 

865 

865 

To  Argentine  Republic 

967 

249 

86 

1,475 

To  Bolivia 

116 

228 

234 

To  Central  America. 

239 

884 

1,218 

658 

To  West  Coast  South  America.. . . 

2,603 

8,426 

1,161 

2,743 

To  Honduras 

869 

101 

150 

246 

To  Africa. 

475 

688 

1,772 

3,405 

To  Other  ports 

231 

180 

81 

25 

Total  from  New  York 

24,006 

82,155 

40.560 

54.692 

Total  from  Boston 

37,474 

34,808 

46,589 

59,895 

The  effect  which  the  increased  supply  of  gold  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  prices 
of  other  property,  and  upon  the  general  Commerce  of  the  world,  is  attracting 
much  attention  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  generally  conceded 
by  the  wisest  thinkers  in  this  country,  that  such  is  the  expansive  power  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise,  that  it  will  readily  absorb  the  increased  capital  without  any  ex- 
traordinary inflation  of  prices,  beyond  the  legitimate  increase  in  value  conse- 
quent upon  uninterrupted  prosperity.  In  the  old  world , however,  the  change  is 
likely  to  be  more  marked,  although  even  there  we  believe  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
investments  will  be  much  less  rapid  than  has  been  predicted.  A large  gathering 
of  capital  at  London  was  expected,  but  so  far,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
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land  has  suffered  by  the  movement  The  amount  on  deposit  at  the  present 
writing  is  £ 1,200,000  less  than  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  the  Bank  has 
felt  compelled  to  advance  the  rate  of  interest  from  two  to  two  and-a-half  per 
cent,  to  check  the  outward  current 
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BELL'S  DICTIONARY  OF  BANKINO. 

“ Why  have  we  not  a Banking  Dictionary  similar  to  McCulloch’s  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary I”  This  very  natural  inquiry  of  the  London  Banker*'  Magazine , is  on  the  eve 
of  a practical  answer  by  O.  M.  Bell,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  London  chartered  Bank 
of  Australia,  and  author  of  the  “Philosophy  of  Joint-Stock  Banking,”  “ The  Currency 
Question ,”  “ The  Country  Banks  and  the  Currency,”  etc.  Mr.  Bell  has  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  the  preparation,  and  haB  now  nearly  completed  his  “ Dictionary  of 
Banking  ” which  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  a sufficient  number  of  subscribers  are 
obtained  to  cover  all  risk.  His  work  is  to  comprise  M a full  and  comprehensive  account 
of  the  Laws,  Principle!*,  and  Practice  of  Banking ; Biographical  Notices  of  Persons 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  writers,  legislators,  or  witnesses  on  Banking 
affairs;  the  state  of  Banking  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  with  a description  of  the 
different  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated.  It 
will  also  contain  Notices  of  all  matters  relating  to  Banking  as  a Science,  as  well  as  an 
Art ; information  as  to  the  Investment  of  Money ; the  discoveries  of  the  precious 
metals  in  Australia,  California,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  ; the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market,  and  Explanations  of  Legal,  Com- 
mercial, and  Technical  Terms  connected  with  the  general  business  of  Banking.” 

Mr.  Bell's  experience  as  a Bank  manager,  and  his  attainments  as  a scholar,  are  a 
sufficient  guaranty  that  it  will  be  a work  of  great  value  and  interest,  alike  to  the 
Banker,  the  Merchant,  the  Man  of  business,  and  general  reader.  We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  many  of  the  most  influential  Bankers  in  England  have  sent  in  their  names 
to  the  author  as  subscribers.  A list  of  subscribers*  names  is  to  be  published  at  the 
end  of  the  work.  The  subscription  price  is  fixed  at  £1  10s. — about  $7  60  of  our 
currency.  The  work  is  to  be  dedicated  to  James  William  Gilbaet,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S., 
General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank— (a  personal  friend  of  the 
author)— and  one  the  most  accomplished  writers  in  commercial  and  general  literature, 
as  well  as  experienced  and  practical  Bank  managers  in  Great  Britain. 


BANKING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  his  annual  message  sums  up  the  experience  of  New 
Jersey  in  banking  as  follows : — 

Since  the  year  1804,  the  commencement  of  banking  privileges  in  New  Jersey,  forty- 
five  bank  charters  have  been  granted.  Of  these  there  are  but  twenty-four  in  opera- 
tion. Twenty-one  have  therefore  either  failed,  or  have  not  been  organized.  Of  the 
six  State  banks  chartered  in  1812,  two  have  failed;  of  the  five  banks  chartered  in 
1828,  four  have  failed;  of  six  in  1824,  all  failed ; of  five  in  1887,  only  one  is  in  ope- 
ration. Seven  of  these  broken  banks,  whose  affairs  have  been  settled  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  exhibit  a capital  of  $2,807,200;  circulation  presented  for  redemption, 
$676  207,  and  a dividend  to  creditors  amounting  to  an  average  of  about  21  per  cent 
Of  ten  other  insolvent  banks,  six  have  not  made  either  settlement  or  dividend,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  remaining  four  are  still  unsettled.  They  will  probably  pay  an  aver- 
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^klvv^trl^  55  p®r  cent.  These  failures  have  chiefly  occurred  within  a period  at 
.7  ? • j0  amount  of  looses  sustained  by  the  community  cannot  be  accu- 

rately ascertained,  as  the  claims  of  numerous  creditors,  especially  bill-holders,  for  ob- 
nous  reasons,  are  not  presented  to  the  receivers.  The  Ascertained  losses  reach  the 

far  ehLroTTouWe^amZt  ^ th0Qgh  tt  U Probable  ^ 


BilfKS  AND  BANKING  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  expires  in  1856.  The  Gov- 
ernor (John  H.  Means)  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  (November  24,  1852,)  in 
view  of  the  short  time  the  charter  has  to  run,  urges  upon  the  Legislature  the  import- 
ance  of  considering  the  question  of  its  re-charter  at  the  present  session,  and  goes  on 
to  give  his  reasons.  We  quote  from  his  message 

hJas1Proyeditself  to  be  highly  usefbl  and  safe  as  a fiscal  agent  of 
“Anally  w Bustaimog  our  people  during  the  severe  mooe- 
J * . rou8b  which  we  have  passed.  As  all  human  institutions  are  imperfect, 

b but  some  instances  of  mismanagement  have  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  its 
i ®e'l®ve  that  the  only  mismanagement  that  has  been  complained  of  is  an 
TJ^TnCQ  °/.son?e  of  debtors.  I have  not  been  able  to  learn,  however,  that 
*1?  * ”a9  8U8*ained  any  losses  from  this  cause.  In  some  instances  a long  indul- 
j;0  secured  the  final  payment  of  the  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  the 

tnnu  A 8eCUr,®  appetency  to  his  family,  when  the  sudden  calling  in  of  the  debts 

upon  the  debtor  ^ ^03^es  to  the  Bank,  and  brought  ruin  and  bankruptcy 

KaJill8^UCh*i?10re  CTeditable  t°  the  management  of  this  Institution  that  it  should 
IWrninJi  m rhl9  Partlcular» tban  that  it  should  have  proved  a relentless  creditor,  by 
forcing  sales  of  property  at  a ruinous  sacrifice. 

°f  munJ  °f  t!ie  Private  Biuk9  are  about  to  expire;  and  in  aU  prob- 
5™ ^°°  WIU  be  made  to  you  for  a renewal  of  them.  Whatever  may  be 
the  Bjnkmg  S^9tem’  were  the  question  of  its  introduction 
oil  he  r*tlm0  “ade*  oae  thioS  is  certain,  it  has  so  completely  interwoven 
• <5Ur  hab,t3  of  bu8me". that  to  abandon  it  now  would  greatly  embarrass 
hi 8^>“,nerc,al  mterest,  and  probably  bring  ruin  upon  the  country.  It  perhaps  would 

^or  nf^^CkharLer..ther?  ali  ; yet  Bome  check  ouSht  be  placed  upon  them.  I 
°f  ! ^tber  better  than  a strong  Bank  of  the  State.  ^ 

a-gumfnt  ia  favor  of  its  re-charter,  is  the  amount  of  taxes  it  saves  to  our 
citizens.  During  the  past  year  its  profits  have  amounted  to  6279,725,  which,  of 
course,  has  relieved  our  people  of  that  amount  of  taxation.  But,  above  all  other  rea- 
f00!  u 8hould  renew  its  charter,  the  fact  that  the  honor  of  ihe  State  is  pledged 
to  it  should  have  greater  influence  with  you  than  any  thing  else.  When  the  Fire  Loan 
Bonds  were  negotiated  in  England  by  Ex  Governor  McDuffie,  the  profits  of  the  Bank 
were  pledged  as  a security  for  their  payment  Thu*-,  it  would  appear,  that  a refusal 
to  re  charter  this  Bank,  at  least  until  these  bonds  are  liquidated,  would  involve  a vio- 
lation  of  the  pledges,  affect  the  credit,  and  tarnish  the  honor  of  the  State,  which  every 
Uaroliman  should  regard  as  sacred  as  his  own. 

“ Without  making  a positive  recommendation  on  the  subject,  I suggest  to  you  the 
propriety  of  considering  at  this  time  whether  it  would  not  be  wise,  under  existing  cir- 
u 1?crea8e  the  of  tb«  Bank  of  the  State.  The  great  increase  of 

?kl 10(18  b^new,  caused  by  our  railroads,  calls  for  additional  banking  capitaL 

Bome  of  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  which  have  recently  sprung  up 
among  us,  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  during  the  past  summer  for  the  want  of 
In  fact,  the  complaint  is  very  general  on  this  subject  No 
doubt  this  state  of  things  will  produce  applications  for  charters  for  more  banks.  Now 
as  the  Banking  System  has  proved  so  highly  profitable,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  ap^ 
Ito^ta^tion'6  P°rtlOQ  ^ tbe  and  thus  in  a measure  free  our  people 

“But  a still  stronger  reason  for  an  increase,  is  to  give  it  the  power  of  actiog  as  a 
check  upon  the  pn^ate  banks.  They  are  certainly  much  to  be  dreaded,  if  left  entire- 
ly uncontrolled.  When  the  condition  of  the  country  is  prosperous,  the  temptation  to 
expand  their  currency,  and  thus  increase  their  profits,  is  almost  irresistible.  Such  ex- 
pansions cause  all  kinds  of  property  to  assume  a fictitious  value,  and  the  whole  coun- 
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irj  runs  not  in  the  wildest  speculations.  Scenes  of  great  distress  always  follow  such 
periods  as  these,  and  is  generally  hastened  and  rendered  still  more  terrible  by  the 
sadden  calling  in  of  the  debts,  and  the  contraction  of  the  currency.  In  fact,  the  value 
of  property  is  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  control  the  currency  of  the 
country;  An  expansion  always  runs  it  far  beyond  its  value,  and  a contraction  far  be- 
low. Even  the  price  of  our  great  staple  can  be  affected  by  the  banks  refusing  to  lend 
money  freely,  and  thus  seriously  injure  the  planter.  There  should  be  some  check  upon 
this  immense,  this  fearful  power. 

“I  know  that  great  fears  are  entertained  as  to  the  political  power  which  a strong 
Bank  of  the  State  would  wield — but  these  are  rather  imaginary  than  real,  if  you  will 
reflect  that  it  will  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature.  Its  officers  are 
elected  annually,  and  of  course  could  be  removed  if  found  exerting  any  influence  at 
variance  with  the  true  interests  of  the  people.  All  the  arguments  which  go  to  es- 
tablish our  feare  that  a corrupting  influence  might  be  exercised  upon  the  politics  of 
• the  country,  would  equally  apply  to  private  banks.  If  there  is  any  real  danger  of 
each  influences  from  moneyed  monopolies,  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  than  that  they  should  control  the  State.  The  Bank  of  the  State 
is  directly  responsible  to  the  Legislature,  while  the  private  banks  are  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  it,  from  the  time  they  receive  their  charters  until  they  expire. 

“ If  you,  in  your  wisdom,  should  deem  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  increase  the  capital 
of  the  Bank  of  the  State,  so  as  to  give  it  the  controlling  influence,  prudence  requires 
that  you  should  grant  no  charter  to  any  private  bank  with  a capital  of  sufficient  size 
to  give  such  influence  to  it.  No  bank  should  be  chartered  with  a capital  beyond  a 
million  of  dollars.” 

The  Bank  of  the  State,  according  to  a report  made  to  the  Governor  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank,  shows  it  to  be  in  a prosperous  condition.  The  capital  is  $100,000 
more  than  in  1861 : — 


The  capital  in  use  is  set  down  at $3,460,000 

Deduct  Fire  Loan  Bonds 298,600 

$8,162,600 

The  profits  are 809,406 

Deduct  interest  on  Fire  Loan  Bonds 29,680 

Leaves $279,726 


which  is  about  9 per  cent  on  its  capital 

The  South  Carolinian , published  at  Columbia,  the  seat  of  government,  discusses 
the  subject  of  Banking  with  considerable  ability,  and  furnishes  the  subjoined  tables 
of  the  circulation  of  the  Banks  for  twelve  years : — 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  ELEVEN  INDIVIDUAL  INCORPORATED  BANKS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  AT 
PEaiODS  OF  TWO  MONTHS,  FROM  THE  1ST  FEBRUARY,  1841,  TO  1ST  OCTOBER,  1861, 
INCLUSIVE,  CONDENSED  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 

[aggregate  capitals,  $10,880,226. 


1841.  1848.  1843.  1844.  184S.  1846. 

February $3,406,677  $8,466,428  $3,878,622  $6,061,388  $4,606,347  $4,679,666 

April 3,669,668  3,038,073  8,706,664  4,921,321  4,600,769  4,488,126 

June 8,103,691  2,088,621  3,496,146  4,268,961  8,998,692  8,771,866 

August 3,062,627  2,318,664  3,140,011  8,701,330  8,648,196  8,416,692 

October 2,696,218  2,367,666  8,194,819  8,604,787  3,961,670  3,760,874 

December. 8,428,448  8,309,937  4,049,294  3,940,909  4,482,021  6,466,488 

1847.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1851.  1858. 

February $0,472,716  $6,024,143  $6,063,264  $8,762,060  11,050,811  $7,006,906 

ApriL 6,837,823  4,506,085  6,478,917  7,782,686  9,134,068  6,488,188 

-June 6,427.173  8,487,832  6,159,931  6,929,987  7,222,046  6,818,079 

August 6,041,474  3,183,150  4,862,195  6.807,803  6.683,637  6,536,162 

October 4,610,330  3.343,407  4,848,037  6,104,226  6,741,890  6,411,960 

December.....  4,600,666  4,846,639  6,178,922  9,686,758  6,488,475  
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CIRCULATION  OF  TEE  SIX  INDIVIDUAL  INCORPORATED  BANKS  IN  THI  CITY  OF  CHARLESTON* 
AT  PERIOD8  OF  TWO  MONTHS*  FSOM  THE  1ST  FEBRUARY*  1841*  TO  1ST  OCTOBER*  1852, 
INCLUSIVE*  CONDENSED  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES, 

[aggregate  capital*  $8,080,285.] 


1841.  1842.  1841.  1844.  1845.  1846. 

February $1,676,160  $1,888,738  $1,710,646  $8,496,968  $2,691,697  $2,688,864 

April. 1,874,027  1,226.287  1,824,647  2,688.968  2,463.611  2,468,688 

June 1,897,461  1,162,991  1,678,461  2.287,266  2,118,892  2,038.881 

August 1,873,126  990,179  1,463,766  1,929,424  1,961,184  1,849,664 

Oetober 1,168,949  987,028  1,606.812  1,877,846  2,274,160  2,119.277 

December. 1,821,794  1,239,728  1,861,046  2,126,167  2,479,601  8,249,469 


1847.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1851.  18M. 

February $8,619,967  $2,839,187  $3,404,622  $6,818,870  $6,600,221  $3,944,660. 

April. 2.198,638  2,641,742  3,287,997  6,621,998  6,284,668  8,716.360 

June 2,752,320  1,846,819  8,096,381  8,727,969  4,046,917  8,860,662 

August 2,620,999  1,676,480  2,776,498  8,604,806  8,686,788  8,269.196 

October 2,809,060  1,666,797  2,818,946  2,867.844  8,160,117  8,211,776 

December.  ...  2,424.606  2,425,218  8,893,806  6,678,888  3,771,768  

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  FIVE  INDIVIDUAL  INCORPORATED  BANKS*  LOCATED  IN  THE  INTERIOR 
TOWN8  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA*  FOR  PERIODS  OF  TWO  MONTHS*  FROM  1ST  FEBRUARY*  1841, 
TO  1ST  OCTOBER*  1852*  INCLUSIVE*  CONDENSED  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 

[aggregate  capital*  $2,800,000.] 


1841.  184!.  1841  1844.  1845.  1846. 

February $1,831,527  $2,067,690  $2,167,876  $2,564,370  $2,014,750  $1,996,812 

April 1,895,631  1,812,786  1,941,907  2,337*378  2,047,258  2*029,437 

Jane 1,706,289  1,526,530  1,817,694  1,976,496  1,874,700  1,738,535 

August 1,689,501  1,828,485  1,676,246  1,771,906  1,697,011  1.667.028 

October 1,536,269  1,480,538  1,688,007  1,727,142  1,677,410  1,641,697 

December. 2,106,649  2,070,209  2,188,249  1,815,742  1,962,621  2,206,014 

1847.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1851.  1851 

February $2,853,019  $2,104,956  $2,248,782  $8,448,190  $4,550,690  $8,062,249 

April. 2,644,189  1,964,343  2,190,920  8,110,688  3,849,396  2,767.833 

June 2,674,853  1,641,018  2,064,600  8,202,018  S,166,229  2*458,017 

August 2,520,475  1,607,670  2.076,697  8,202,448  8,047,904  2,266,956 

October 2,801,270  1,686,670  2,034.091  3,286,881  2,591,273  2*200,185 

December. 2,176,050  1,920,426  2,786,116  4,111,870  2,716,707  


The  writer  in  the  South  Carolinian , from  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  M figures*’* 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  two  important  u facts”  are  very  evident: — 

“ First,  that  in  reference  to  the  privileges  under  their  charters,  the  Banks  have  not 
over  issued ; for  while  by  their  charters  they  are  permitted  to  issue  three  dollars  of 
circulation  for  every  one  of  capital,  they  have  in  fact  but  little  exceeded,  and  once  for 
a few  weeks,  the  amount  of  their  capital  at  the  maximum  of  their  issues,  in  the  last 
twelve  years*  during  which  their  circulations  have  attained  a higher  point  than  they 
had  done  in  the  whole  course  of  their  existence. 

14  In  the  next  place,  it  appears  by  the  tables,  that  the  circulation  of  the  Banks  is 
regulated  or  determined  by  something  very  different  from  the  caprice  of  Bank  Direc- 
tors, to  wit : by  the  amouut  of  general  traffic  in  produce  and  commodities,  particularly 
cotton,  respect  being  had  both  to  quantities  and  prices ; for  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
fluctuations  on  the  amount  of  the  circulation  correspond  with  those  of  trade.  Cotton 
begins  to  sell  early  in  the  fall,  when  the  issues  of  the  Banks  are  at  the  lowest  point* 
and  continues  to  be  sold  largely  and  freely  until  about  the  1st  of  March  m each  year ; 
and  it  is  during  this  period  of  every  year  that  the  currency  obtains  its  maximum, 
when,  with  the  trade  on  cotton,  it  declines  for  the  next  six  or  seven  months,  and  so  on 
invariably  throughout  every  year.  If  there  have  been  great  and  sudden  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  at  Any  particular  period,  they  should  bo 
ascribed  to  their  true  causes — the  great  variations  Doth  of  the  amount  of  the  crops  of 
oorn  and  cotton,  and  in  the  prices  for  which  they  have  sold*  modified  by  social  and  po- 
litical causes. 
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“The  effects  of  the  dry  year  of  1845,  of  the  great  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton  at 
the  opening  of  the  Reason  of  1847,  continued  throughout,  Lightened  by  the  panic 
growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  February,  1848,  the  prosperity  of  the  next 
three  years,  particularly  1 65 1 , and  of  another  short  grain  crop  in  1851,  are  very  ap- 
parent in  the  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  the  circulation.  The  effects  of  secession,  m 
producing  an  enormous  decline  from  February,  1851,  is  startling” 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

We  are  indebted  to  a correspondent  for  an  official  copy  of  the  abstract  from  the  re- 
turns made  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  October  Session,  A.  D„,  1852,  by  the  sev- 
eral Banks  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  From  these  re- 
turns we  compile  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  showing  the  name  and  locality  of 
• each  Bank,  capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  bills  in  circulation,  specie  actually  in  the 
Bank,  the  average  per  cent  semi-annual  dividend,  and  the  largest  amount  of  indebted- 
ness of  any  one  person  or  firm. 

There  are  70  banks  in  Rhode  Island,  26  of  which  are  in  Providence.  The  capital 
stock  actually  paid  in  of  the  city  banks  is  $10,362,610;  country  banks,  $8,674,881. 
The  total  bills  in  circulation  is  $8,322,314,  (of  which  $995,202  79  consist  of  bills  un- 
der five  dollars ;)  specie  actually  in  banks,  $414,970;  net  profits  on  hand,  $889,489. 
The  total  amount  of  liabilities  is  $21,266,235.  The  amount  of  the  last  dividend  was 
$466,520 ; and  the  average  semi  annual  dividends  of  all  the  banks  is  a fraction  over 
3}  per  cent 

▲a  ABSTRACT  FROM  TUX  RETURNS  MADE  TO  THE  GENERAL  A 86EMRLT  AT  THE  OCTOBER  SESSION, 
A.  D.,  1852,  BT  THE  8EVERAL  BANKS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Largest  ain’t 


Capital  stock 

Bills  in 
circulation. 

Specie 

At.  p.c.  of  Indebted'S 

Banks  and  location. 

actually 
paid  irr. 

actually  in 
bank. 

semi- 

annuai 

of  any  person 

1.  or  firm. 

American,  Providence 

$813,800 

$81,262  00 

$11,086  66 

$42,000  00 

Arcade 

500,000 

70,652  00 

10,600  06 

34 

82,000  00 

Bank  of  America. . . . 

100,000 

60,433  00 

4,708  21 

H 

14,000  00 

Bonk  of  Commerce.. 

868,100 

1(6,426  00 

12,414  88 

84 

85,500  00 

Blackstone  Canal. . . . 

500,000 

249,977  00 

40,600  00 

3 

26,060  00 

City 

219,800 

68,952  26 

6,671  85 

4 

8,000  00 

Commercial 

470,440 

68,698  00 

6,788  74 

4 

29,000  00 

Eagle. 

500,000 

60,663  25 

8,102  86 

84 

81,953  90 

Exchange. 

600,000 

76,600  00 

10,973  01 

.84 

45,900  00 

Globe 

642,950 

72,058  00 

14,299  68 

84 

61,676  71 

High  8treet 

120,000 

29,202  00 

1,901  79 

8* 

10,000  00 

Manufacturers' 

500,000 

69,812  00 

12,448  10 

84 

46,418  00 

Meehan.  A Manuf. . . . 

186,960 

38,400  50 

2,800  00 

84 

21,000  00 

Mechanics' 

600,000 

64,421  00 

6,004  22 

8 

89,000  00 

Merchants' 

600,000 

26,667  00 

19,041  86 

4 

88,000  00 

National 

140,000 

138,964  76 

16,271  26 

44 

10,000  00 

Bank  of  N.  America.. 

600,000 

68,100  00 

10,000  00 

8* 

88,600  00 

Pawtuxet 

160,000 

87,849  00 

2,602  16 

4 

8,250  00 

Phenix 

800,000 

71,428  00 

3,832  86 

4 

19,600  00 

Providence. 

600  000 

139,700  00 

82,782  46 

4 

90,100  00 

Roger  Williams 

499,950 

57,030  00 

21,808  24 

84 

46,482  00 

State  Bank 

160,000 

84,951  00 

2,121  87 

4 

12,600  00 

Traders'. 

200,000 

60,710  00 

6,124  72 

4 

20,766  00 

Union 

. 500.000 

26,879  00 

8,800  00 

3 

41,783  00 

Weybosser. 

400,000 

48,777  25 

6,141  80 

84 

20,270  00 

Smithfield  Lime  Rock 

200,000 

65,494  00 

2,861  67 

4 

27,500  00 

Merchants’,  Newport. 

100,000 

63,699  00 

9.224  12 

84 

11,574  00 

N.  E Commercial . . . 

75,000 

29,347  00 

8.708  62 

84 

86,600  00 

Newport 

120,000 

48,694  26 

2,961  57 

8 

62,901  00 

Newport  Exchange..  • 
Rhode  Island  Union  . 

60.000 

28,346  00 

4,821  88 
4,187  44 

8 

8,840  00 
14,000  00 

166,000 

44,328  00 

8* 
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Largest  am1! 

Capital  stock  Specie  Av.p.c.  of  indebted* 

actually  Bills  in  actually  in  semi-  of  any  person 

Banks  and  location.  paid  in.  circulation.  banks.  annual.  or  Arm. 

Rhode  Island. 100,000  47,961  00  6,064  86  8 25,828  18 

Traders’ 60,000  48,294  60  1,888  17  6 16,200  00 

Smithfield  Ex. Smith’d  60,000  40,279  00  4,029  78  4 i 12,181  88 

Globe 100,000  69,316  00  1,417  72  4 24,600  00 

Smith  field  Union 84,400  23,081  00  4,140  80  8 i 26,000  00 

Village 60,000  20,489  00  8,682  78  8 23,000  00 

Bristol,  Bristol. 160,000  7,973  00  2,633  00  8 68,644  00 

Commercial 62,600  17,262  00  1,640  02  3 6,000  00 

Eagle 60,000  13,197  00  1,312  87  4 18,460  00 

Freemen’s 66,000  20,901  00  4,200  00  4 8,000  00 

Centreville, Warwick.  60,000  26,763  00  6,678  08  8+  7,100  00 

Warwick 26,000  6,981  00  1,360  32  S*  6,200  00 

Citizen’s,  Cumberland.  47,426  37,836  00  1,649  94  4 6,800  00 

Cumberland *100,000  40,826  00  2,980  00  4 18,000  00 

Railroad 77,260  80,084  00  614  01  8*  16,600  00 

Woonsocket  Falls  .. . 126,000  46,091  76  2,226  62  4 17,000  00 

Hope,  Warren 126,000  29,639  00  1,681  68  8*  26,840  00 

Warren 160,000  44,651  26  1,668  80  4 13,000  00 

Landholders’,  S.Kings- 

town 160,000  82,718  00  1,678  18  4 S4.126  00 

South  County 74,620  81,127  00  1,480  60  . 10,760  00 

Wakefield 99,600  81,003  00  2,860  88  4 8,864  75 

Narragansett,  North  ^ ^ 

Kingstown 60,000  28,404  00  6,777  99  4 12,660  00 

North  Kingstown....  76,000  46,469  00  6,072  69  4 11,000  00 

N.  E.  Pacific,  N.  Prov.  128,000  64,884  60  2,987  26  4 10,850  00 

N.  Providence 110,860  87,079  00  5,134  19  4 11,468  71 

People’s 100,000  49,180  00  5,107  67  4 6,642  .87 

Hopkintou,  Westerly . 60,000  11,720  00  821  28  3 3,260  00 

Phenix 100,000  84,078  00  ' 8,780  75  8 12,772  84 

Washington. 160,000  37,460  00  4,188  26  8}  81,150  00 

Citizen’s  Un’n.Scituate  40,000  19,010  00  8,175  70  8$  6,267  78 

CranBton,  Cranston  . . 25,000  11,667  00  2,608  84  8£  14,281  28 

Exeter,  Exeter 23,076  17,060  00  2,178  85  4 8,600  00 

Fall  River  Union,  Ti- 
verton   199,850  83,698  00  6,567  75  8 i 23,000  00 

Franklin,  Gloucester..  38,000  22,268  00  2,270  83  8 6,016  00 

Mt  Vernon,  Foster.. . 60,000  25,535  00  2,225  84  8*  6,210  80 

Coventry,  Coventry. . 50,000  25,688  06  1,755  47  4 9,600  00 

Kent 40,000  14,206  00  8,048  76  4 6,000  00 

Rhode  Island  Central, 

E.  Greenwich 81,960  25,239  00  2,895  44  8 8,000  00 

Granite,  Burrillville . . 37,400  23,651  00  6,026  12  4 10,600  00 

Total  814,037,441  83,322,314  26  1414,970  02 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  resources,  liabilities,  etc.,  of  the  seventy  banks 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  table : — 


LIABILITIES  07  TUX  BANES  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Capital  stock  paid  in 

Bills  in  circulation 

Deposits  on  interest 

Deposits  not  on  interest 

Debts  due  to  other  banks.. 

Dividends  unpaid • • 

Net  profits  on  hand 

Total  liabilities 


$14,037,441  00 
3,822,314  26 
876,783  65 
1,748,341  98 
892,108  38 
60,757  12 
839,489  10 

$21,266,286  49 
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RESOURCES. 

Debts  due  from  directors $754,304  08 

Debts  due  from  otber  stockholders 769,849  91 

Debts  due  from  all  others 17,213,439  67 


Total  discounts $18,786,093  61 

Specie  actually  in  banka 414,970  02 

Bills  of  other  banks 726,039  77 

Deposits  in  other  banks 948,313  91 

Amount  of  its  own  stock  held  by  the  bank 42,316  36 

Stock  in  other  banks,  and  other  stocks 116,833  98 

Beal  estate 268,923  12 

Other  property 22,767  10 


Total  resources $21,266,236  49 

Increase  of  capital  stock  since  last  return $1,042,940  40 

Amount  of  last  dividend 466,620  26 

Amount  of  suspended  paper 47,324  28 

Reserved  profits  at  the  time  of  the  last  dividends 660,792  89 

Amount  loaned  on  pledges  of  stock  in  the  bank. 428,640  62 

Debts  due  and  not  paid 402,461  68 

Amount  of  bills  in  circulation  under$6 996,202  79 

Largest  amount  of  indebtedness  of  any  one  person  or  firm 90,100  00 

Average  semi-annual  dividend  of  banks  in  Providence 8 839-1,800 

Average  semi-annual  dividend  of  banks  out  of  Providence 8 647-860 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  BALTIMORE* 

The  first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year  is  the  day  fixed  by  law  for  the  Banks  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  to  make  up  a statement  of  their  respective  conditions,  which 
are  transmitted  to  the  State  Treasurer  at  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  government 

The  following  table  gives  a condensed  view  of  the  several  reports  for  each  bank, 
and  the  aggregate  of  the  most  important  items.  We  have  added  the  aggregate  of 
the  returns  made  for  several  years  back : — 


CONDENSED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  OITT  OF  BALTIMORE  ON  THE  THIRD  OF 

JANUARY,  1863. 


Banka. 

Capital. 

Investments. 

Discounts. 

Merchants’ 

...  $1,600,000 

. $26,000  00 

$2,879,432 

14 

Baltimore 

...  1,200,000 

100,746  61 

1,889,445 

80 

U nion. ... 

^aritipru  and  Plantem’  

...  916,350 

. . . 600,626 

116,888  04 

1,694,104 

1,315,944 

1,542,964 

07 

47 

03 

Mechanics’ 

694,884 

7,264  60 

Commercial  end  Farmers’ 

612,560 

69,406  05 

893,421 

98 

Western 

400,000 

20,000  00 

964,698 

684,506 

98 

Farmers  and  Merchants.. 

...  . 893,660 

114,889  88 

94 

Chesapeake. * 

811,486 

147,888  78 

789,627 

74 

Marine 

...  810,000 

85,004  27 

503,029 

86 

Franklin 

801,850 

7,600  00 

643,464 

81 

Citizens’ 

250,000 

2,087  62 

600,586 

34 

Jan  nary  3,  1863  ... . 

...  $7,291,416 

$686,069  65 

$14,291,221 

16 

* 6,  1852  

7,141,461 

622,461  14 

11,428,509 

81 

- 6,  1861 

...  7,101,056 

754,026  67 

11,783,786 

29 

“ 7,  1860  

6,976,814 

698,669  21 
607,227  94 

10,924,118 

07 

« 1,  1849  

...  6,974,646 

9,797,417 

21 

“ 1, 1848  

6,971,862 

621,116  00 

10,699,968 

00 

“ 4,  1847  

6,969,829 

647,200  00 

10,082,285 

10,143,299 

00 

“ 6,  1846  

VOL.  XXVIII. NO.  II. 

6,971,681 

16 

866,697  00 

00 
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Banks. 

ftpecfo. 

Ctrenlation. 

Deport  Is. 

Merchants’. 

1676,801  00 

$452,145 

$526,606  64 

Baltimore 

260,414  00 
182,407  63 

251,911 

670,778  32 

Union 

289,169 

686,782  58 

Farmers  and  Planters’ 

298,926  77 

899,835 

646,956  69 

Mechanics’... 

277,263  66 

428,187 

1,007,413  52 

Commercial  and  Farmers’ 

363,143  67 

132,782 

641,558  89 

Western 

881,162  82 

405,901 

541,001  19 

Farmers  and  Merchants’ 

162,665  51 

217,315 

218,963  08 

Chesapeake 

184,619  82 

252,328 

633,100  03 

Marine 

138,646  53 

114,219 

303,328  15 

Franklin 

80,280  67 

142,683 

175,604  47 

Citizens’. 

186,640  47 

233,083 

274,515  48 

January  8,  1853 

,...  $2,991,910  44 

$3,828,058 

$6,021,709  04 

“ 6,  1862 ■ 

1,967,564  67 

2,180,667 

3,915,977  09 

“ 6,1861 

2,310,174  31 

2,281,918 

4,523,966  36 

“ 7,  1860 

2,118,758  49 
1,781,911  11 

2,073,588 

3,648,817  82 

“ 1, 1849 

1,852,168 

2,827,896  81 

“ 1,  1848 

M 4,  1847 

1,834,167  00 

2,104,712 

1,986,248 

8,123,869  00 

1,814,303  00 

8,261,999  00 

“ 6,  1846 

1,861,500  00 

1,259,140 

3,113,750  00 

The  American  remarks,  in  publishing  the  foregoing  statement,  as  follows : — 

"They  present  a most  gratifying  evidence  of  their  financial  strength  and  stability, 
rod  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  trade  of  the  city  and  its  greatly 
increasing  prosperity. 

M They  give  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  advantage  to  every  branch  of 
trade,  and  of  the  solid  security  of  the  present  system  of  banking  in  this  State,  which 
contrasts  so  favorably  with  tliat  pursued  in  some  of  the  States.” 


MODE  OF  MAKING  AND  RECEIVING  DEPOSITS  IN  BANKS. 

Georgs  N.  Comer,  Eeq.,  has  addressed  a circular  to  the  Merchants  and  Bankers  of 
Boston,  in  relation  to  the  present  system  of  receiving  and  making  deposits  by  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Banking  corporations  of  that  city,  (the  same  as  practised  in  all  our  com- 
mercial cites.)  Mr.  Comer  has  devoted  himself,  for  a number  of  years,  to  mercantile 
education,  and  is,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  accomplished  ac- 
countants in  the  United  States.  In  his  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  commercial  ed- 
ucation, which  have,  we  believe,  been  eminently  successful,  he  has  aimed  to  “ improve 
the  condition  and  remove  temptations  from  all  classes  of  clerks.”  In  the  subjoined 
circular,  Ma.  Comer  points  out  what  ho  conceives  to  be  some  of  the  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  Banking,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  a better. 

He  says,  “For  example  : — The  book-keeper,  or  some  other  clerk,  the  porter  or  boy, 
in  a mercantile  establishment,  delivers  the  deposit  at  the  bank,  the  receiving- teller 
merely  putting  down  the  date  and  amount  on  the  small  pass-book.  Here  are  avenues 
open  to  fraud.  The  clerk,  temptation  being  put  in  his  way , might  easily  imitate  the 
figures  of  the  receiving-teller,  and,  putting  the  money  in  his  own  pocket,  await  the 
denouement,  which  might  not  occur  for  several  days ; and  then,  boldly  asserting  that 
he  had  made  the  deposit,  might  even  produce  an  innocent  witness,  who  saw  him  in 
the  bank  at  that  time.  His  word  is  as  good  as  the  teller’s.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
prove  a negative  than  an  affirmative.  On  the  other  hand  a needy  teller  might  receive 
the  deposit,  make  a slight  variation  in  his  figures  upon  the  pass-book,  put  the  money 
in  hie  own  pocket,  and  eventually  deny  the  receipt.  In  either  case,  two  parties  would 
be  open  to  suspicion,  and  if  it  were  adroitly  managed,  the  rogue  would  be  a9  likely  to 
escape  as  the  victim.  Very  frequently,  foreign  money  in  a separate  package,  is  part 
of  the  deposit,  which  is  often  thrown  into  the  drawer  by  the  receiving-teller  without 
counting,  thus  opening  temptation  to  the  merchant’s  and  the  bank  clerk  either  to  ab- 
stract or  exchange  bills.  Where  the  responsibility  would  rest  in  such  an  event,  ths 
amount  deposited  having  been  entered  on  the  pass-book,  is  a subject  for  reflection. 
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At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  merchant’s  pass-book,  containing  the  only  evidence  of 
his  haring  made  any  deposit  whatever,  is  left  at  the  bank  M to  be  made  up,”  and  when 
so  made  up,  the  checks  drawn  by  the  merchant  during  the  month,  many  of  which  hare 
been  made  payable  to  order , are  placed  in  the  pass-book,  which  is  then  ready  for  the 
first  person  who  represents  that  the  merchant  sent  him  for  it.  A boy  oat  of  the  street 

has  been  known,  at  request,  to  go  into  a bank  for  Mr. ’a  book,  and  receive  it, 

unquestioned,  with  all,  the  checks  for  the  month  ; the  endorsement  of  those  to  order, 
perhaps,  being  the  only  evidence  the  merchant  has  of  having  made  any  such  payment. 
What  I propose  as  a remedy  for  a part  of  this  evil  is,  that  a blank  form  of  receipt 
should  be  prepared ; a certain  number  of  these  receipts  should  be  signed  by  the  cashier 
and  handed  to  the  receiving-teller  each  morning,  when,  upon  receipt  of  the  deposit, 
all  the  teller  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  write  on  the  prepared  blank  the  name  of 
the  depositor,  date  and  amount;  this  would  then  be' handed  to  the  deliverer  of  the  de- 
posit, as  his  evidence  of  the  transaction.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  merchant  would 
•end  all  these  receipts  to  the  bank,  receiving  in  exchange  his  checks  and  a new  re- 
ceipt for  the  balance  remaining  on  hand.  Or,  if  preferable,  the  merchant’s  book-heeper 
or  the  person  making  up  the  deposit,  might  fill  out  a corresponding  receipt  for  the  re- 
ceiving-teller to  sign.  These  receipts  might  be  bound  in  a book,  if  desirable.  I do 
not  pretend  to  offer  the  precise  mode  or  form  of  doing  this,  but  merely  throw  out  the 
suggestion  for  your  consideration,  believing  the  subject  to  be  one  of  such  importance 
to  the  mercantile  community  as  to  excuse  the  liberty  I have  taken  in  thus  addressing 
you.” 


SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 


The  subjoined  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  Depositors,  and  the  amount  of 
their  Deposits  in  the  various  Savings  Banks  of  Rhode  Island,  is  derived  from  the  re- 
ports of  these  institutions  to  the  General  Assembly  of  that  State : — 


Providence  Institution  for  Savings 

People’s  Savings  Bank,  Providence 

Newport  Institution  for  Savings 

Bristol  Institution  for  Savings 

Pawtucket  Institution  for  Savings 

Warwick  Institution  far  Savings. 

E.  Greenwich  Institution  for  Savings  . . . 
Woonsocket  Institution  for  Savings . . : . . 

Wakefield  Institution  for  Savings 

Tiverton  Savings  Bank. 

TotaL 


Amount. 

No. 

$1,127,007 

67 

6,827 

118,896 

26 

661 

291,818 

26 

1,612 

841,819 

06 

430 

337,209 

43 

1,679 

246,822 

36 

944 

19,883 

62 

143 

113,996 

17 

800 

22,181 

90 

139 

112,029 

61 

872 

$2,474,109 

12 

13,896 

CONDITION  OF  SAYINGS  BANKS  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


From  the  latest  retome  of  the  Savings  Banks  in  Connecticut  we  abstract  the  sub- 
joined statement  of  the  amount  on  deposit,  and  the  annual  dividends,  in  each  of  twenty 
Savings  Banks  in  that  State : — 


Hartford. 

Deposits. 

. ..  $1,968,676 

P.  c. 
at  6 

Stonington 

Deposits. 
$46,182 

P.o. 
at  5| 

Norwich .’. 

1,115,169 

6 

1 Danbury 

46,000 

5 

Middletown. 

938,374 

6 

Salisbury 

40,552 

6 

New  Haven 

...  836,112 

5* 

Essex 

38,207 

5 

New  London 

575,989 

6 

1 Waterbury 

28,408 

5 

Bridgeport. ...  .. 

. . . 550,000 

6 

Litchfield 

24,660 

19,276 

6 

Tolland 

143,322 

5 

Stamford 

6 

Willunautic. 

. . . 103,588 

6 

Meriden 

15,314 

5 

Derby 

61,201 

5 

Deep  River 

....  13,028 

6 

Norwalk. 

66,160 

5 

Farmington 

10,422 

S 

Savings  Banks  in  Plymouth  and  Seymour  were  incorporated  May,  1842. 
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UVITED  STATES  TREASURER’S  STATEMENT,  DECEMBER  27,  1852. 
treasurer's  statement,  showing  the  amount  at  his  credit  in  the  treasury,  EOT 

ASSISTANT  TREASURERS  AND  DESIGNATED  DEPOSITARIES,  AND  IN  THE  MINT  AND  BRANCH** 
BY  RETURNS  RECEIVED  TO  MONDAT,  DECEMBER  27,  1852  ; THE  AMOUNT  FOR  WHICH  DRAFT* 
HAY*  BEEN  ISSUED,  BUT  WERE  THEN  UNPAID,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  THEN  REMAINING  SUBJECT 
TO  DRAFT.  SHOWING,  ALSO,  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FUTURE  TRANSFERS  TO  AND  FROM  DEPOSITA- 
RIES, AS  ORDERED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


Treasury  of  United  States,  Washington  . . 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mass 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ... . 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Charleston,  8.  0 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La..  • . • 

Assistant  Treasurer,  St  Louis,  Mo 

Depositary  at  Buffalo,  New  York 

Depositary  at  Baltimore,  Md 

Depositary  at  Richmond,  Ya 

Depositary  at  Norfolk,  Ya~ 

Depositary  at  Wilmington,  N.  C 

Depositary  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

Depositary  at  Mobile,  Alabama 

Depositary  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Depositary  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Depositary  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. . . . 

Depositary  at  Cincinnati,  (late) 

Depositary  at  San  Francisco. 

Depositary  at  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Depositary  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  .... 

Depositary  at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana 

Depositary  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Depositary  at  Detroit,  Michigan 

Depositary  at  Tallahassee,  Florida ....... 

Suspense  account $2,886  66 

Mint  of  the  U.  SM  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  Charlotte,  N.  0 .... 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  8.,  Dahlonega,Ga 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  New  Orleans,  La. . . 


Amount  on 
deposit. 
$162,650  09 
1,801,617  62 
2,618,209  80 
697,190  90 
45,620  16 
216,881  89 
171,096  89 
80,828  80 
46,023  28 
28,949  61 
11,627  65 
1,762  48 
50,186  71 
28,782  44 
15,866  89 
56,936  69 
2,927  66 
8,801  37 
800,681  41 
974  90 
13,427  15 
19,449  11 
60,118  40 
64,654  19 
1,654  96 


5,618,410  00 
82,000  00 
26,860  00 
600,000  00 


Drafts 

heretofore  drawn 
but  not  yet  paid,  Amount 
though  payable,  subj.  to  draft. 
$87,8)7  48  $124,782  61 
207,899  01  1,594,218  61 
451,044  73  2,066,265  06 
42,897  85 
40,035  88 
216,071  20 
152,669  88 
91  79 
38,466  38 
185  98 
3,480  00 
638  63 
17  45 
10,888  80 
9,037  29 
4,321  91 
2,818  22 


175,588  10 
974  90 
8,095  15 
14,091  93 
8,673  97 
12,624  86 
1,816  68 
2,386  G6 

6,618,410  00 

82,000  00 

26,850  00 

*500,000  00 


654,293  55 
6,684  28 
760  69 
18,436  ?1 
80,737  07 
7,666  66 
28,763  68 
8,147  65 
1,113  95 
60,169  26 
18,344  14 
6,328  10 
52,613  78 
109  84 
8,801  87 
626,093  31 


6,882  00 
6,868  08 
46,444  4$ 
62,029  84 
338  27 


Total 18,012,967  69  1,437,022  62  11,578,881  8$ 

Deduct  suspense  account. 2,386  66 


$11,675,945  17 


Add  difference  in  transfers 1,690,000  00 

Net  amount  subject  to  draft $13,165,945  17 

Transfers  ordered  to  treasury  of  the  U.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. . . . $600,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Assistant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La 800,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Depositary  at  Norfolk,  Yirginia 240,000  00 

Total $1,640,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  from  Assistant  Treasurer,  Philadelphia,  Pena.  $50,000  00 
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RECEIPTS  OF  00L9  Iff  ORBIT  BUTAIff. 

The  Glasgow  Gaxetts  gives  the  annexed  statement,  showing  the  estimated  amount  of 
geld  raised  in  California  and  Australia,  of  the  gold  imported  thence  into  Great  Britain* 
of  gold  coined  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  gold  coin  taken  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  remaining  in  circulation  from  1849  to  1852,  distinguishing  the  amounts  each  year : 

MOVEMENTS  OF  NEW  GOLD  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


CALIFORNIA — (GOLD  FIRST  IMPORTED  21  ST  JUNE,  1849.) 


Gold  Raised. 

Imported. 

1849  

£6,000,000 

£288,360 

1850  

12,0o0,000 

698,590 

1851 

17,000.000 

1, 271,800 

1851 

8,000,000 

1,290,645 

Total. 

£48,600,000 

£3,506,895 

AUSTRALIA — (GOLD  FIRST  IMPORTED  IN  OCTOBER,  1851. 

Gold  Raised. 

Imported. 

1851 

£1,000,000 

£35,000 

1852  

3,713,000 

Total. 

£3,748,000 

Aggregate  total. 

£7,263,895 

Gold  coined  in 

Gold  drawn 

Great  Britain. 

from  bank. 

1849  

£1,837,000 

1850  

8,849.000 

1851 

6,146,000 

1862  (nine  months) 

6,188,000 

Total. 

£15,516,000 

FINANCE8  AND  DEBT  OF  KENTUCKY* 

The  annexed  statement  of  the  finances  and  public  debt  of  Kentucky  is  derived 
from  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  that  State  j — 


Total  public  debt,  December  SI,  1860 $4,497,687 

Of  which  was  paid  in  the  year  1851 250,000 


$4,247,687 

And1  the  new  liabilities  since  created — bonds  issued  to  the  Southern 

Bank  of  Kentucky ^ 150,000 

Boods  held  by  the  Board  of  Education 1,826,670 

Liability  on  the  Craddock  Fund 2,000 


Total,  December  81st,  1851 $5,726,407 

This  debt  consists  of — 

Thirty-year  bonds  at  5 per  cent  interest $586,000 

“ 44  6 * * 2,654,500 

Southern  Bank  bonds  (interest  paid  by  the  bank) 150,000 

Bonds  held  by  Board  of  Education 1,826  770 

Miscellaneous  bonds 9,087 


Total $5,726,807 


It  appears  by  this  that  the  public  debt  has  been  increased  $1,478,779  since  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  caused  principally  by  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
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DEBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  HEW  TORI  CITY. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  made  up  to  the  81st  December,  1862,  is  derived  from  the  message  of  Mr.  Wa»> 
tervelt,  the  mayor : — 

permanent  crrr  debt,  redeemable  from  the  sinking  fund,  jan.  9,  1868. 


6 per  cent  Public  Building  Stock,  redeemable  1856 $616,000 

6 " Building  Loan  Stock,  No.  3,  redeemable  1870 76,000 

6 11  Fire  Indemnity  Stock,  redeemable  1868  402,768 

6 11  Water  Loan  Stock,  redeemable  1868- 8,000,000 

6 44  Water  Loan  Stock,  redeemable  1860 - 2,500,000 

6 44  Water  Loan  Stock,  redeemable  1870 8,000,000 

6 “ Water  Stock  of  1849,  redeemable  1875 256,600 

6 44  Water  Loan  Stock,  redeemable  1880 2,147,000 

6 & 6 per  cent  Croton  Water  Stock,  redeemable  1890 1,000,000 

7 per  cent  Water  Loan"&lock,  redeemable  1857 990,488 


Total  debt $18,886,866 

Stocks  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  city  debt 8,092,846 

Revenue  Bonds  payable  in  1868 200,000 

Additional  assets  belonging  to  Sinking  Fund,  including  cash  in  Bank, 

■ay 900,000 


$4,175,345 

Which  deducted  from  $18,885,856,  leaves — 

Total  city  debt  yet  to  be  redeemed 9,710,511 

Amount  of  debt,  January  1,  1852 10,626.838 

Decrease  in  1853 816,324 

Funded  debt  redeemable  from  taxation,  and  pa}  able  in  annual  in- 
stallments of  $60,000 1 ,005,000 


TAXES  COLLECTED  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORE  IN  1852. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  in  the  city  of  New  York 
during  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1862,  is  derived  from  the  books  of  the  Collec- 
tor. The  time  for  commencing  to  receive  taxes  was  the  month  of  August : — 

August $1,157,641  07  I November $965,618  09 

September 248,231  87  December 812,929  91 

October 286,033  47  [ 

Total $2,970,645  41 

Aggregate  amount  of  taxes  received  in  the  year  1851 2,661,531  88 


Increase  in  1852. $419,114  08 

On  the  first  day  the  books  were  opened,  the  sum  of  $8,813  72  was  allowed  as  dis- 
count To  give  an  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  money  received  daily,  we  subjoin  a list 
of  some  of  the  heaviest  receipts  in  the  months  of  August  and  November : — 

August  6 $384,242  91  I November  26 $69,514  98 

“ 7 106,676  48  | 44  27 102,382  61 

44  9 69,984  18  44  29 116,157  68 

44  10 110,889  65  I 44  80 275,140  47 


Total  amount  received  in  eight  days. $1,224,938  81 

The  discount  allowed  on  all  taxes  paid  over  prior  to  the  l3t  November,  1862, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $31,005,  and  the  amount  received  as  interest  of  2 and  12 
per  cent,  on  unpaid  taxes  in  December,  is  $104,066  04. 
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FINANCES  AND  DEBT  OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  subjoined  statement  exhibits  the  public  indebtedness  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 


on  the  1st  of  October,  1852: — 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  State,  October  1, 1851 88,651,856  66 

Capital  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  under  the  act  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral Assembly 250,000  00 

Indebtedness  of  the  State $3,901,856  66 

CONTINGENT  FUND. 

Bonds  issued  as  a loan  to  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad . $350,000  00 

* u « u « Virginia  Railroad.  300,000  00 

u “ • M Gibson  and  Dyer  Plank- road 25,000  00 

“ m « Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. . . . 240,000  00 

Amount  loaned  the  Internal  Improvement  Companies $915,000  00 

Amount  endorsed  for  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Road,  as  can  be  as- 
certained from  the  Secretary  of  State,  is 675,000  00 

RECAPITULATION. 

Aetna!  debt.  Loan  debt.  Endorsed  debt.  Total. 

$3,901,856  66  $915,000  $675,000  $5,491,856  66 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIE  AT  BOSTON. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  authentic  source  for  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  specie,  in  each  month  of  the  year  1852 : — 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  8FECIE  IN  1852. 

IMPORTB.  EXPORTS. 

Gold.  Silver.  Gold.  Silver. 

$81,612  00  $7,682  00  $92,628  00  $27,200  00 

80,104  00  1,907  00  866,929  83  

184,984  00  1,116  00  43,400  00  26,770  00 

136,093  00  80  00  900  00  

139,808  00  80,496  00  222,342  50  20,800  00 

1,782  00  1,835  00  453,990  50  

2,412  00  7,221  00  586,185  00  85,767  45 

1,626  00  2,104  00  807,400  00  7,900  00 

990  00  308,113  00  

4,600  00  423,600  00  80,515  97 

14,040  00  1.096  00  154,260  00  2,860  00 

82,340  00  2,030  62  897.718  80  

Total $578,751  00  $56,507  62  $3,855,367  62  $152,802  41 


REAL  AND  PERSONAL  WEALTH  OF  ALBANY. 

The  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  Albany  have  fixed  upon  the  following 
rate  of  assessment : — 


Value  of  Value  of  per-  Value  of  Value  of  per* 

real  estate,  tonal  prop’ty.  real  estate,  sonal  prop’ly. 

1st  Ward $778,235  $22,000  7th  Ward $1,114,125  $85,200 

2d  “ 921,688  65.000  8th  “ 820,160  20,000 

8d  M 1,501,138  189,000  9th  “ 1,398,400  198,200 

4th  “ 3,034,132  918,580  10th  w 1,637,295  97,900 

6th  “ 2,925,367  2 302,341  

6th  “ 1,701,190  255,450  Total $15,831,630  $4,073,671 


The  total  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Albany,  as  above  stated,  is- 
$16,881,630,  and  of  personal  property  $4,078,671. 


January-. . . 
February-. . 
March.. . . .. 

ApriL 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November. 
December.. 
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TTie  equalized  value  of  real  estate  is  $14,248,467 ; at  the  personal,  $4,07  8,671,  show- 
ing a total  equalized  valuation  of  $18,322,138. 

The  amount  to  be  raised  for  city  expenses  is  $152,600,  and  $62,582  27  towards 
joint  city  and  county  expenses,  or  a total  of  $216,055  94.  The  rate  of  aoseostneni 
will  average  108}. 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  the  county  is  308,973.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  real  estate  is  $10,121,584;  of  personal  property  $1,591,156,  showing  a 
total  valuation  of  $11,712,740,  and  a grand  total  of  city  and  county  of  $31,618,041. 
The  total  amount  raised  by  tax  in  the  city  and  county  for  expenses  of  government, 
Aa,  is  $281,497.  


BROOKLYN  CITY  DEBT,  JANUARY  1,  1852. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  debt  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  is  derived  from  the 
message  of  the  mayor,  (B>.  A.  Lambert,)  to  the  Common  Council;  January  3,  1853: — 


The  funded  debt  amounts  to $1,129,540  48 

Deduct  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
8inking  Fund. 855,559  81 


Total  debt $793,981  11 

Decrease  of  debt  during  the  past  year,  being  accumulation  to  the 
Sinking  Fund' 47,781  46 


DEBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  BOSTON. 

From  the  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Seavbr,  made  January  3, 1853,  we  give  below 
a condensed  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  of  Boston,  as  follows: — 


The  amount  of  the  city  debt  on  the  first  of  May  last,  (the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  financial  year,)  was. $1,901,456  44 

There  has  been  paid  off  up  to  Jan.  1, 1853 164,946  05 


• $1,746,510  39 

To  which  is  to  be  added  loans  authorized  for  public  lands,  rebuild- 
ing Boylston  School-house,  Paving  Department,  etc. 173,150  00 


$1,919,660  39 

Less  to  be  paid  off  between  this  and  first  of  May  next 225,093  39 

$1,694,567  00 

To  which  is  to  be  added  to  pay  off  the  last  item  of  $225,093  39, 
a new  loan  for  the  deficiency  in  the  means  specifically  appro- 
priated for  this  object,  say 135,443  00 


Making  the  total  amount  of  debt,  1st  May,  1853  $1,830,000  00 

Being  a nominal  reduction  of, 71,456  64 


$1,901,456  44 

This  reduction  will  be  lessened  in  consequence  of  some  additional  wants  for  paving, 
•ewers,  Ac.,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1853,  (1st  May,)  to  the  extent  of  say  $50,000, 
leaving  a real  reduction  of  the  debt  at  the  close  of  the  present  financial  year,  of  $21,000. 
To  meet  the  above  debt,  there  is  on  hand,  specially  appropriated  for  that  object,  bonds, 
notes  and  mortgages,  amounting  to  $1,007,689  27,  beside  all  the  public  lands  and 
other  disposable  property  of  the  city. 

The  coat  of  the  Cochituate  Water  Works,  including  interest  to  the  1st  May  next, 
will  amouot  at  that  time  to  say  $5,385,587  89.  During  the  last  year  a favorable  loan 
to  the  extent  of  £400,000  sterling,  has  been  made  for  the  balance  of  the  temporary 
'Water  Debt,  at  4}  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  in  twenty  years  in  London,  payment 
for  which  has  been  arranged  at  an  exchange  of  10}  per  cent  premium. 

It  will  probably  be  expedient  to  include  in  the  tax  to  be  assessed  on  the  first  of 
May  next,  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  deficiency  of  income  from  the  water  works  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  cost,  and  for  their  extension  and  incidental  expenses  of  carry 
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PS  them  on,  winch  will  amount  in  the  next  year  to  about  1120,000,  the  former  being 
estimated  at  $190,000,  and  the  latter  at  $270,000. 

In  the  financial  year  from  1st  of  May  to  1st  of  May  each  year,  the  expense  of  the 
Police  and  Watch  was,  say:  J J 


1847- 48  $29,292  68  $60,076  46 

1848- 49 37,016  68  67,600  28 

1849- 50  41,822  49  77,779  72 


1850- 51 $88,294  26  $86,606  28 

1851- 52 49,737  69  95,645  86 

1852- 53  estm’d.  40,000  00  87,000  00 


ISSUE  OF  SMALL  NOTES  AT  NORFOLK. 

The  City  Councils  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  have  passed  an  ordinance  making  provision 
for  the  issue  of  corporation  scrip  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  in  sums  of.  $50  and  $100, 
beanng  six  per  cent  interest;  and  $10,000  in  sums  of  one  dollar,  bearing  an  interest  of 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  per  annum.  The  one-dollar  bills  are  to  be  issued  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  plates  can  be  procured. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


SHIPPING  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia  is  not  New  York,  and  New  York  is  not  Philadelphia.  The  spacious 
bay  and  harbor  of  the  former  must  ever  give  it  precedence  as  a maritime  port.  Phil- 
adelphia, on  the'  other  hand,  possesses,  in  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal,  iron* and 
other  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  all  the  elements  of  a vast  and  varied  inland  trade. 
But  we  prefer  to  let  our  cotemporary  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  discuss 
the  subject,  as  he  has  done  in  a late  number  of  his  ably- conducted  and  impartial  jour- 
nal. The  Bulletin  says 

It  has  become  so  much  the  custom  to  depreciate  the  maritime  trade  of  Philadelphia, 
and  to  whine  about  the  decline  of  our  Commerce,  that  nothing  less  than  official  fig- 
ures can  successfully  be  employed  to  correct  the  erroneous  idea.  We  have  never  given 
any  countenance  in  our  columns  to  the  croakers  who  are  continually  striving  to  make 
invidious  comparisons  between  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  and  of  other  cities,  and  the 
official  statements  of  the  year  just  closed  enable  us  to  silence  some  of  their  lamenta- 
tions most  effectually. 

The  foreign  trade  of  this  port  is  the  subject  of  the  particular  whining  of  these  igno- 
rant croakers,  and,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves,  they  talk  and 
wnte  as  if  a foreign  vessel  were  almost  unknown  in  our  harbor.  Now,  the  fact  is  that 
the  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1862  were  more  numerous  than  during 
any  year  since  1809,  and  taking  iuto  consideration  the  increased  size  of  modern  ves- 
sels, the  foreign  trade  was  heavier  than  it  has  ever  been.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  arrivals  in  a single  year  was  103 ; those  of  1851  being  676,  and  those  of  1852, 
679.  The  cash  duties  at  the  Philadelphia  custom-house  for  1852  were  $4,033,909  20 ; 
an  increase  over  1851  of  $360,785  40,  and  over  1850  of  $672,797  02.  While  this 
increase  has  taken  place  at  this  port,  the  number  of  foreign  arrivals  at  New  York  has 
declined,  and  the  amount  of  cash  duties  has  remained  about  the  same.  Our  foreign 
trade,  under  the  impulse  created  by  the  completion  of  our  railroads  to  the  West,  and 
the  successful  establishment  of  lines  of  steamers  to  Europe,  is  certain  to  go  on  in- 
creasing still  more  rapidly,  while  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a corresponding  in- 
crease at  other  ports.  Indeed,  the  diversion  of  European  emigration  to  Australia  is 
certain  to  cause  a reduction  of  the  arrivals  at  New  York  from  the  principal  ports  of 
Europe. 

But  the  heaviest  maritime  trade  of  Philadelphia  is  with  domestic  ports,  and  the  in- 
crease of  our  coastwise  shipping  is  amazing.  The  arrivals  coastwise  in  1862  were 
$0,7 15—-an  increase,  in .one  year,  of  4,261.  To  this  must  be  added  the  arrivals  at 
Port  Richmond,  our  principal  coal  depot.  These  amounted  to  7,830 — making  a total 
of  coastwise  arrivals  during  the  year  of  38,605.  The  whole  number  of  arrivals,  there- 
fore, during  1862,  foreign  and  coastwise,  at  Philadelphia,  was  89, 224 — a number  which 
would  by  some  be  deemed  fabulous,  if  the  official  records  did  not  prove  its  correct- 
ness beyond  all  dispute. 
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In  making  this  exhibit  we  are  not  disposed  to  boast  of  it  as  anything  that  entitles 
the  business  world  of  Philadelphia  to  especial  commendation.  We  are  confessedly  a 
tame,  cautions,  and  slow  people,  and  the  growth  of  our  maritime  trade  is  the  result  of 
the  natural  advantages  of  our  situation,  rather  than  of  the  enterprise  of  our  dtixeoa. 
If  we  had  a little  more  of  the  driving  energy  of  New  York,  which  would  establish 
new  lines  of  steamers  and  sailing  ships,  and  build  more  railroads  to  every  part  of  the 
country,  the  growth  of  our  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  trade  would  be  enormous.  We 
have  shown  above  what  Philadelphia  has  done  without  exertion.  What  she  may  do, 
with  exertion  on  the  part  of  her  citizens,  is  a problem  which  we  hope  the  year  1858 
will  solve. 

In  order  to  show  the  progress  of  the  shipping  interest  of  Philadelphia — its  foreign 
and  coastwise  trade — we  here  annex  a tabular  statement  of  the  arrivals  annually  a! 
Philadelphia  during  the  last  sixty  years.  In  the  Merchant s*  Magazine  for  January, 
1853,  (vol.  xxviii.,  page  50,)  we  published  a table  of  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  the 
port  of  New  York  in  each  year  from  1821  to  1861.  If  the  tonnage  of  arrivals  had 
been  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  for  whose  annual  report  the  table  be- 
low was,  we  believe,  originally  compiled  by  Mr.  Childs,  its  late  Secretary,  we  should 
be  able  to  present  a comparative  view  of  coastwise  and  foreign  navigation  of  the  two 
ports: — 


NUMBER  OF  ARRIVALS  ANNUALLY  AT  PHILADELPHIA  FROM  1787  TO  1862. 


Yean. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

Years. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

118]  . 

596 

890 

981 

1820  

479 

877 

1,366 

1788  . 

411 

490 

906 

1821 

441 

913 

1,364 

1789* 

. 824 

876 

700 

1822  

494 

1,212 

1,706 

mof 

637 

716 

1,354 

1823  

482 

1,018 

1,600 

1791  . 

595 

863 

1,448 

1824  

601 

981 

1,482 

1792  ) 

+ 

1825  

484 

1,195 

1,679 

1793  f 

+ 

1826  

482 

1,195 

1,879 

1794  . 

. 618 

1,250 

1,868 

1827  

469 

1,320 

1,789 

1796  . 



. 119 

1,228 

2,007 

1828  

460 

1,247 

1,687 

1796  . 

858 

1,011 

1,8^9 

1829  

374 

2,210 

2,684 

1797  . 

641 

929 

1,570 

1830  

415 

3,287 

8,702 

1198  . 

459 

1,002 

1,461 

1831 

396 

3,262 

3,668 

1799  . 

443 

826 

1,286 

1832  

428 

2,849 

3,217 

1800  . 

536 

1,051 

1,687 

1888  

474 

2,673 

3.047 

1801  . 

667 

1,126 

1,792 

1834  

430 

2,686 

3,116 

1802  . 

653 

1,106 

1,769 

1836  

429 

3,673 

4,002 

1803  . 

611 

1,064 

1,676 

1886  

421 

3,764 

4,186 

1804  . 

498 

1,292 

1,790 

1837  

409 

7,476 

8,186 

1806  . 

. 647 

1,196 

1,716 

1838  

464 

10,860 

11,324 

1806  . 

690 

1,232 

1,922 

1839  

621 

11,188 

11,709 

1807  . 

699 

1,269 

1,968 

1840  

456 

9,706 

10,162 

1808  . 

298 

1,951 

2,219 

1841 

606 

9,246 

9,760 

1809  . 

851 

1,683 

2,034 

1842  

454 

7,973 

8,427 

1810  . 

405 

1,477 

1,882 

1848  

372 

7,669 

8,031 

1811  . 

600 

1,425 

1,925 

1844  

472 

7,717 

8,189 

1812  . 

. 823 

1,549 

1,872 

1846  

887 

8,029 

8,416 

1813  ) 

• m • • 

74 

319 

893 

1846  

469 

6,018 

6,477 

1814  ] 

§.... 

43 

583 

626 

1847  

657 

18,069 

18,726 

1815  . 

487 

1,113 

1,600 

1848  

642 

23,921 

24,463 

181 6 1 

. 538 

1,101 

1,639 

1849  

686 

24,594 

25  169 

1817  . 

. 632 

1,238 

1,770 

1850  ...  . 

618 

27,085 

27,653 

1818  . 

. 676 

1,101 

1,677 

1851 

676 

26,484 

27,060 

1819  . 

. 460 

1,046 

1,496 

1852  

679 

30,715 

31,394 

• From  the  1st  August  to  3 1st  of  December— no  records  for  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
t Toe  books  of  these  years  are  mislaid. 

X Embargo. 

ft  War  with  Great  Britain. 

| Opening  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  ^ 
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VESSELS  CLEARED  AT  BALTIMORE  IE  1862. 


The  annexed  statement  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Baltimore  for  foreign  countries,  daring  the  year  ending  December  81st,  1852,  is  derived 
from  the  Baltimore  Price  Current : — 


No. 

American  vessels. 

Tons.  Men. 

No. 

Foreign  vessels. 
Tons.  Men. 

Russia 

1 

196 

8 

Danish  West  Indies 

19 

2,957 

139 

2 

311 

15 

Hanse  Towns 

4 

2,075 

72 

40 

18,075 

658 

Hanover. 

1 

96 

6 

Holland 

10 

5.465 

178 

17 

8,433 

274 

England 

29 

16,042 

469 

29 

11,780 

440 

Scotland 

... 

1 

802 

15 

Ireland 

1 

283 

13 

3 

511 

26 

Gibraltar 

2 

821 

14 

, , 

... 

British  West  Indies 

99 

15,446 

720 

64 

6,724 

472 

British  Guiana 

13 

2,190 

99 

6 

1,143 

60 

British  North  America 

5 

1,234 

50 

45 

1,612 

877 

8t  Helena 

1 

199 

10 

Australia 

2 

535 

23 

9 , 

... 

France  on  the  Atlantic. 

5 

8,160 

103 

9 , 

... 

France  on  the  Mediterranean.. . . 

2 

1,189 

40 

... 

Spain 

. , 

... 

1 

196 

18 

Cuba. 

13 

8,971 

136 

, , 

... 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

27 

4,075 

193 

2 

176 

14 

Madeira 

4 

708 

80 

1 

138 

8 

Cape  de  Verds 

2 

141 

12 

, . 

... 

Trieste 

1 

493 

15 

1 

460 

18 

Hayti 

1 

110 

6 

9 9 

» • • 

Central  America 

2 

137 

11 

• • • 

New  Grenada 

18 

1,233 

80 

1 

86 

8 

Venezuelan  ports 

12 

1,726 

89 

, . 

... 

Brazilian  ports. 

64 

16,842 

670 

8 

632 

29 

Montevideo 

7 

1,952 

78 

8 

599 

81 

Buenos  Ayres 

2 

295 

15 

1 

172 

9 

Chilian  ports 

6 

2,680 

97 

2 

418 

25 

Peruvian  ports 

1 

277 

14 

2 

624 

25 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

6 

1,632 

68 

. . 

• • • 

California 

4 

1,039 

62 

•• 

... 

Total 

356 

88,798 

3,481 

227 

68,772 

2,536 

BALTIMORE  INSPECTIONS  OF  BREADSTUFF8, 

TABLE  OF  INSPECTIONS  OF  WHEAT  AND  RYE  FLOUR  AND  CORN  MEAL  FOR  THE  LAST 

TWELVE  TEARS. 


Floor.  Corn  meal.  Rye  flour. 

Tear*.  bbls.  hhda.  bbls.  hahbbls.  bbls.  hY-bbla 

1841  628,974  459  10,786  84  8,881  22 

1842  658,282  716  7,772  437  5,486  34 

1843  660,481  635  13,369  821  8,401  46 

1844  499,501-  245  25,054  1,525  9,904 

1845  676,745  631  28,949  1,450  6,518  24 

1846  850,116  1,076  40,942  1,744  6,402 

1847  959,466  934  106,842  1,298  6,666  49 

1848  786.441  833  60,225  1,322  7,520  105 

1849  764,519  428  51,772  2,051  8,007  9 

1860  896,692  272  42,408  8,869  5,419  22 

1861  912,498  620.  28,917  2,256  7,654  68 

1862  1,807,165  .747  52,658  745  6,449  21 
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VESSELS  ADMEASURED  AT  BALTIMORE  Iff  1862. 


UBT  07  VESSELS  ADHXA8URXD  AT  THE  POET  07  BALTIMORE  FROM  JANUARY  1ST,  1882, 

TO  DECEMBER  SlST,  INCLUSIVE. 


Data. 

January 

15.... 

Class. 

Ship 

Name. 

Atalanta 

Tonnage. 
1,288  79 

tt 

17.... 

Schooner 

Contractor 

98  68 

<1 

17.... 

u 

Koh-i-Noor 

96  87 

February 

14.... 

a 

Canton 

153  92 

44 

17.... 

M 

Am  phi  trite 

144  76 

II 

17.... 

Ship  (steam) 

City  of  Norfolk. 

572  00 

14 

24.... 

Schooner 

Edward  Wright 

38  80 

44 

25.... 

Sloop 

Jenny  Lind 

8 58 

March 

17.... 

Schooner 

Aaron  Pickrel 

89  79 

u 

20.... 

u 

Ddwin  Dorsey 

110  87 

it 

22.... 

u 

Emily  Kerr 

161  67 

a 

25.... 

u 

Gladiator 

6 16 

u 

27.... 

u 

Sullivan 

160  19 

April 

2.... 

u 

Edwin 

109  89 

u 

8.... 

u 

Susannah 

62  21 

u 

6.... 

u 

James  N.  Muir 

667  71 

« 

15.... 

Brig 

Sea  Foam 

188  09 

a 

22.... 

Sloop 

Louisa 

7 80 

May 

6.... 

Schooner 

George  W.  Krebs  .... 

87  28 

M 

12.... 

u 

J.  J.  Maypole 

62  33 

U 

17.... 

Ferry-boat  (steam). . . . 

Belle  of  Balto 

116  70 

it 

21.... 

Bark 

May  Queen 

Lady  Suffolk 

281  70 

u 

24.... 

Ship 

629  80 

June 

9.... 

Brig 

Bark 

Amelia  Jane 

199  42 

44 

9.... 

Shirley 

216  25 

M 

9.... 

Schooner 

Manfred 

66  80 

M 

9,... 

Sloop 

Baltimore 

11  69 

« 

28.... 

Schooner 

R.  K.  Hawley 

80  68 

m 

28.... 

u 

Hampton 

123  65 

u 

29.... 

Steamboat 

North  California 

861  18 

July 

6.... 

Brig 

Avalanche 

219  07 

u 

23.... 

Schooner 

Union  

71  02 

u 

26..., 

u 

Ukraine  

88  80 

a 

26.... 

u 

Ida  V.  Rolph 

69  75 

a 

28.... 

Sloop 

Zingara 

22  50 

August 

6.... 

Schooner 

S.  E.  Sawyer. 

61  40 

M 

11:... 

u 

Sarah  Ann 

210  80 

M 

11.... 

u 

Mary  A.  Forrest 

210  00 

«' 

19.... 

u 

South  Wind  

75  28 

September  1 . . . . 

u 

Dolphin 

186  46 

44 

8. . . . 

ii 

Flying  Cloud. 

146  06 

44 

4.... 

u 

Lancet 

67  07 

M 

4.... 

a 

William  P.  Preston.. . . 

38  86 

M 

13.... 

<i 

Swan 

148  91 

a 

21.... 

u 

Coquette 

82  11 

« 

24.... 

Bark 

Lin  wood 

491  6S 

«« 

24.... 

«i 

Anaconda. 

383  04 

(4 

25.... 

Schooner 

Water  Lilly 

89  71 

October 

1.... 

M 

Wye 

76  18 

«4 

6.... 

M 

D.  L.  Clinch. 

166  10 

M 

15.... 

Sloop 

Jenny  Lind 

C.  W.  Dyer 

9 60 

14 

18..., 

Schooner 

152  94 

November 

4.... 

Bark 

Joseph  Maxwell * 

296  40 

H 

9.... 

Schooner 

Rosabella 

129  60 

M 

12.... 

Sloop 

General  A.  Jackson. . . 

11  28 

M 

13.... 

U.  States  Light-boat. . 

Jane's  Island  Station. . 

131  16 

M 

16.... 

Bark 

Linda  Stewart 

304  76 

M 

18.... 

Ship 

Avondale. 

727  25 
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* Date. 

« 

18.... 

Class. 

Bark 

Name. 

....  Justina 

Tonaaga. 
248  90 

« 

20.... 

Schooner 

....  Baltimore  Belle 

61  46 

u 

24.... 

Brig 

....  Viola 

160  81 

December 

2.... 

Schooner 

....  J.  Bruce,  Jr 

86  18 

u 

2.... 

« 

....  Henry  Travers 

76  91 

u 

2.... 

64 

80  81 

« 

9.... 

Ship 

....  Frigate  Bird 

806  27 

« 

10.... 

u 

....  Rattler 

638  09 

u 

n ... 

u 

....  Sirocco 

1,130  61 

u 

14.... 

Schooner 

....  Cortez 

176  44 

« 

14.... 

44 

....  Virginia 

126  00 

M 

22.... 

<1 

. ...  Emma 

127  88 

« 

81.... 

Brig 

....  Chattanooga 

208  14 

u 

81.... 

Schooner 

....  Jamestown 

136  49 

Total,  72  vessels. 


1851 — 83  vessels 

19,469  46 

1860—67 

44 

9,689  67 

1849—79 

44 

11,168  72 

1848—69 

44 

14,447  44 

1847 — 80 

64 

..  12,868  66 

1846 — 74  vessels. 
1846—80  “ . 

1844—38  “ . 

1843—17  “ . 


14,698  ™ 

11,198  64 
11,192  27 
6,464  74 
8,916  12 


IMPORT  OF  HIDES  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  subjoined  statement  of  the  imports  of  Hides  into  the  ports  of  New  York  from 

1st  of  January  to  31st  of  December,  1862,  is  derived  from  the  monthly  statement  of -the 

Shipping  and  Commercial  List ; — 

From 

December. 

For  the  year. 

No.  Bales. 

Afiica 

18,694 

96,181 

Angostura 

66,631 

247,791 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo 

78,890 

292,019 

• • * • 

“ salted. 

9,742 

69,436 

• • • • 

“ horses 

6,804 

16,365 

• • • • 

British  Provinces. 

246 

Calcutta,  Ac 

900 

6,209 

846 

California 

2,066 

7,899 

• • • • 

Carthagenia 

Central  America 

6,032 

89,841 

• • • • 

18,908 

• • • • 

Curacoa 

2,282 

17,278 

Chili 

7,920 

10,518 

Europe 

1,000 

82,689 

io 

Laguayra  and  Porto  Cabello 

892 

44,949 

Maracaibo 

2,010 

25,318 

Maranham  and  Para. 

19,682 

• • • • 

Mexico 

1,764 

14,016 

• • • • 

Rio  Qrande 

92,126 

• •IS 

**  salted 

1,924 

“ horse 

688 

Rio  Janeiro 

1,964 

19,366 

West  Indies . 

849 

17,029 

Coastwise  from  neighboring  cities. 

8,060 

82,809 

To  dealers,  chiefly  purchases  made  in  neighbor- 
ing cities.. 

13,099 

167,932 

502 

New  Orleans 

8,802 

65,716 

6 

Southern  States. 

8,310 

34,813 

87 

Texas 

7,871 

29,248 

— 

Total,  1862 

227,674 

1,468,236 

1,400 

“ 1851 

126,867 

1,342,598 

1,468 

“ 1860 

113,686 

1,485,119 

686 
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MACKEREL  AND  OTHER  FISH  INSPECTED  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  compile  from  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  M Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts” a statement  of  the  quantity  of  Mackerel  inspected  in  several  ports  of  that 
State,  for  the  year  1652,  and  also  a statement  of  the  Pickled  and  Smoked  Fish  since 
the  commencement  of  the  inspection  laws  (in  1804)  down  to  the  present  time: — 


No.  1. 

Boston 18,074* 

Gloucester. 23,017* 

Beverly 149 

Rock  port 2,021* 

Newburyport 6,333 

Provincetown. 8,634* 

Truro 1,424* 

Wellfleet 4,992 

Chatham 1,477* 

Harwich 3,089* 

Dennis 3,083* 

Yarmouth 1,155* 

Barnstable 1,440* 

Hingham 3,434* 

Cohasset 3,479* 

Plymouth 25 

Salem. 2 


Total 83,197* 


No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Total. 

13,026* 

8,499* 

291* 

39,891* 

16,039* 

7,529* 

826 

48,012* 

169* 

48 

.... 

36ftj 

2,717* 

628* 

78* 

5,345* 

1,985 

3,295* 

192* 

11,806 

6,562* 

3,271* 

114 

17,640 

821* 

295 

.... 

2,540* 

4,244 

1,869* 

262 

11,367* 

1,713* 

2,559* 

80 

6,769* 

S,766* 

2,256 

46 

9,147* 

4,022* 

3,080 

104* 

10,290* 

1,499 

680* 

.... 

3,235 

1,082 

679 

.... 

3,198* 

6,244* 

4,886 

68* 

13,183* 

3,335* 

4,707* 

100 

11,616* 

26 

16 

.... 

67 

9 

3 

.... 

14 

66,746* 

44,661* 

2,164 

196,768* 

MACKEREL  AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OP  FISII  INSPECTED  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  DURING  TUB 
LAST  FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS. 


All  other 

Mackerel.  kind  of 


Tears. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

1804  

1805  

1806  

1807  

1808  

1809  

1810 

1811 

1812 

. • .... 

1813 

1814 

1816 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820  

1821 

1822  

1823  

1824  

1825  

29,637* 

909,840 

1826  

80,584* 

1827  

67,841 

1828  

110,666* 

1829  

77,098 

1830  

104,569 

1881 

70,198 

171,096 

1882  

28,678 

97,220 

1883  

98,925 

1884  

80,434 

98,553* 

No.  3. 

Total. 

fish. 

Total. 

8,079* 

11,847 

20,426* 

8,938* 

11,674 

20,510* 

8,473 

16,545 

25,018 

10,904 

16,779* 

27,683* 

7,738* 

4,028 

11,766* 

8,865* 

13,994* 

22,859* 

13,058* 

15,792 

28,850* 

17,890 

24,510 

42.400 

6,760 

16.087 

22,837* 

8,832* 

9,815 

18,647* 

1,349 

6,647 

6,026* 

16,894* 

14,682 

31,076* 

SO, 021 

16,716 

46,736 

37,482 

16,728 

54,210 

47,210 

23,208* 

70,418* 

105,433 

15,947* 

121,880* 

120,602 

4,504* 

125,106* 

111,009* 

2,079* 

113,089 

150,294* 

13,504* 

163,799 

145,006 

6,869* 

150,875* 

180,636* 

16,815* 

197,452 

114,904 

254,381* 

5,782 

260,163* 

84,657 

158,740* 

4,211 

162,951* 

39,612* 

190,310* 

2,978* 

19S,289 

63,243 

237,324* 

4,180* 

241,605* 

68,422 

225,877 

6,062 

230,932 

156,024 

308,485 

7,880 

815,872 

142,164* 

883,658* 

6,285* 

889,944 

96,554 

222,452 

2,808 

224,755 

69.443* 

222,926* 

8,235* 

226,162 

73,897 

252,884* 

5,908* 

258,798 
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Ten 

No.  1. 

Mackerel. 

No.  2.  No.  3. 

Total. 

Another 
kinds  of 
fl*h. 

Total, 

1885 

67.271 

91,923* 

197,411* 

13,677*  211,089 

1836  

60.558 

60,187 

177,056* 

7,64? 

184,704* 

1837  

61,027 

52,558 

144,1 89 

3,069 

147,258 

1838  

28,588 

44,184 

110,740 

5,280 

116,020 

1839  

22,037 

30,015 

74,243 

28,403 

102,646 

1840  

11,049 

20,091 

50,490  ' 

7,819 

68,309 

1841 

10,649 

21,149 

65,187 

13,313 

68,850 

1842  

22,496 

23,684 

76,643 

13,508 

89,051 

1843  

13,088 

18,604 

64,461 

5,564 

70,005 

1844  

22,615 

84,823 

86,181 

12,034 

98,215 

1845  

88,696 

73,403 

88,620 

202,802 

6,821 

208,123 

1848  

65,529 

188,261 

6,905 

195,166 

1847  

76,007 

71,760 

251,917 

6,971 

268,883 

1848  

88,465 

108,176 

317,101 

4,788 

321,890 

1849  

94,847 

67,709 

231,856 

6,639 

238,495 

1850  

44,909 

87,604 

242,672 

7,631 

250,183 

1851 

90,763* 

102,467 

135,697* 

329,442* 

4,090*  333,832* 

To  the  above  returns  should  be  added  21,658  quarter-barrels  Mackerel  inspected  in 
1850,  and  44 * do.  inspected  in  1851,  in  order  to  make  the  sum  total  correct,  and  which 
were  omitted  for  want  of  space. 


FOREIGN  AND  COASTWISE  ARRIVALS  AND  CLEARANCES  AT  BOSTON. 

The  Boston  Shipping  List  furnishes  the  annexed  statement  of  the  arrivals  and 
clearances  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  last  five  years : — 


ARRIVALS  FROM  FOREIGN  FORTS  FOR  FIVR  TEARS. 


Tears. 

Ships. 

Barks.  Brigs. 

8choeners, 

Total. 

1852  . 

236 

832  840 

1,456 

2,864 

1851  . 

191 

288  817 

1,642 

2,838 

1850  . 

180 

269  846 

1,533 

2,838 

1849  . 

238 

305  908 

1,782 

8,183 

1848  . 

243 

810  952 

1,646 

8,101 

FOREIGN  CLEARAN0E8. 

1852  . 

188 

350  889 

1,486 

2,868 

1851  . 

133 

849  806 

1,560 

2,848 

1850  . 

160 

266  798 

1,447 

2,671 

1849  . 

169 

809  888 

1,754 

8,110 

1848  . 

315  887 

1,449 

2,810 

OOA8TW18E  ARRIVALS  AND  CLEARANCES. 

Yeera. 

Arrivals.  Clearances. 

Years. 

Arrivals. 

Clearances. 

1852  . 

6,286  8,291 

1849 

. 6,199 

8,174 

1861  . 

6,334  1,181 

1848 

6,118 

8,187 

1850  . 

6,978  3,086 

CLEARANCES  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

1822.  1851. 

1850. 

1849. 

Ships. 

78 

22 

63 

68 

Barks 

14 

12 

67 

87 

Brigs.. 

6 

1 

81 

41 

Schooners. .. . 

1 

•• 

25 

15 

Total. , 

98 

85 

166 

151 

YIELD  OF  SUGAR  IN  BRAZORIA  COUNTY,  TEXAS. 

A correspondent  of  the  Galveston  News  says,  that  in  Brazoria  County  - there  are 
5,452  acre3  cultivated  in  cane,  and  that  the  estimated  yield  is  6,055  hbds.of  sugar,  of  an 
average  weight  of  1,200  pounds  net;  but  I suppose  that  the  real  yield  will  be  nearer 
7,000  than  6,000  hogsheads.  The  work  of  rolling  is  now  going  on  throughout  the 
county,  with  bat  one  or  two  exceptions.” 
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' COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  PORT  OF  MESSINA. 

\ 

OFFICIAL. 

Department  op  8tate,  December  28, 1852. 

The  following  decree  of  the  KiDg  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  transmitted  to  this  Department 
by  William  Winthrop,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Malta,  is  published  for  general 
information : — • • „ 

We,  Ferdinand  II.,  taking  into  consideration  article  19  of  the  regulations  concerning 
the  port  of  Messina,  approved  of  by  us,  and  in  which  are  indicated  the  articles,  which, 
although  declared  for  the  consumption  of  the  town  of  Messina,  are  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  not  paying  any  entrance  duty,  and  wishing  to  favor  still  more  our  beloved 
town  of  Messina,  have  resolved  as  follows 

Art.  1.  To  the  articles  mentioned  in  Art.  19  of  the  said  regulations  are  accorded, 
from  the  amount  of  the  royal  dues,  the  following  advantages  in  our  royal  domains  be- 
yond the  channel  for  the  province  of  Messina,  including  the  town,  eight  per  cent,  and 
for  the  city  of  Palermo,  two  per  cent,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  one  per  cent 

Art  2.  Colored  cotton  goods  declared  to  be  imported  for  the  consumption  of  the 
town  of  Messina  are  exempt  from  entrance  duties. 

Naples,  November  2,  1852. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  TARIFF  OF  CUBA. 

A correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce , residing  at  Havana,  has  prepared  the 
subjoined  translation  of  the  articles  upon  which  the  duties  of  importation  have  been 
changed  for  the  Island  of  Cuba,  involving  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  change  takes  effect  on  the  1st  of  February,  1853.  All  other  goods  not 
enumerated  in  tho  schedule  remain  at  former  valuation  and  assessment,  so  that  our 
merchants  will  be  aware,  fully,  of  the  expense  incurred,  to  govern  their  transactions. 

Alterations  in  the  valuation  of  goods  introduced  into  the  ports  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
at  which  duties  are  assessed  at  former  rates,  in  conformity  with  the  Royal  Ordinance 
of  August  1st,  to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1863.  Those  articles  of 
most  importance  to  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  United  States  are  translated  from 
the  “ Diario  de  la  Marina  ” of  the  20th  of  October,  1852. 


Anvils,  per  100  pounds $6  60  to  $7  50 

Brushes,  Clothes,  per  dozen 2 25  to  3 00 

Braces  for  Carriages,  ornamented,  per  dozen. 8 00  to  10  00 

Bowls,  sugar,  China,  per  dozen 1 12  to  1 00 

Butter,  per  100  pounds. 14  00  to  16  00 

Carpets,  for  60  inches  width,  (mats,  <tc.) 1 76  to  1 60 

Collars,  horse,  (plated)  without  straps  or  cushions,  per  dozen.. ...  6 25  to  4 50 

Collars,  horse,  (tinned)  without  straps  or  cushions 8 00  to  2 25 

Cocoa  of  Guayaquil,  per  100  pounds 6 00  to  7 00 

Coffee  Pots,  Porcelain,  per  dozen 8 75  to  4 60 

Canes,  walking,  India,  gold  heads,  each 6 00  to  8 00 

Cards,  for  wool  or  cotton,  pairs 87$  to  75 

Cotton  Cloth,  bleached,  domestic,  (8  varas  spL)  7$  English 1 25  to  1 00 

Crucibles,  gross 4 50  to  3 00 

Collars  of  fine  “Olein,”  embroidered,  per  dozen* 8 75  to  12  00 

Cordials,  (licores,)  25  pounds* 6 25  to  6 00 

Cordials,  Spanish,  in  bottles,  per  dozen 4 00  to  2 00 

Cotton  Stripes,  per  88  inches. 9$  to  12$ 

Cotton  Stripes,  unbleached,  per  33  inches 6$to  9$ 

Capes,  muslin,  embroidered,  per  dozen. 4 50  to  6 00 

Cloths,  table,  with  18  napkins  of  linen,  (service) 10  00  to  18  00 
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Cloths,  table,  with  12  napkins  of  linen,  (service). $7  50  to  $10  00 

Cloths,  table,  Bearne,  (service) 3 75  to  6 00 

Cloths,  tabl4,  Bearne,  with  6 napkins  of  linen,  (service) 1 87$  to  2 60 

Combs,  shell,  large,  per  dozen 87  60  to  86  00 

Combs,  shell,  small 4 60  to  18  00 

Cloaks,  oil  cloth,  each 6 26  tb  8 00 

Drawers,  linen,  per  dozen. 21  00  to  24  00 

Dishes,  white  porcelain  or  China,  per  dozen 4 60  to  6 80 

Fans,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  or  shell 18  00  to  24  00 

Frames  for  Pictures,  Ac.,  gilt  or  pine  wood,  16$  inches  size 2 60  to  1 60 

Frames  for  Pictures,  Ac.,  gilt  or  pine  wood,  16$  to  83  inches.. ...  6 00  to  3 60 

Frames  for  Pictures,  Ac.,  gilt  or  pine  wood,  33  to  41$  inches 7 50  to  6 00 

Fish,  tunny,  in  pickle,  26  pounds. 176  to  2 00 

Frames  for  looking-glasses  and  pictures,  common  wood,  16$  inches  1 00  to  2 00 

Frames  for  looking  glasses  and  pictures,  16$  to  67f  inches 8 00  to . 4 00 

Flannels,  33  inches  width,  7$  yards  English 1 70  to  1 76 

Flour,  sago,  per  quintal,  net 12  60  to  26  00 

(Hasses,  opera,  small,  per  dozen 18  00  to  24  00 

Glasses,  opera,  double,  each 3 00  to  6 00 

Glasses,  looking,  with  frames  and  feet,  each 3 60  to  5 00 

Gloves,  kid,  per  dozen. 8 00  to  4 60 

Gloves,  silk 2 25  to  3 00 

Horses,  wooden,  for  children 12  60  to  8 00 

Hair  for  pillows  and  matrasses,  quintal - 2 00  to  6 60 

Hides,  deer,  cured  and  dry,  per  dozen 4 00  to  3 00 

Hair,  curled,  25  pounds 2 00  to  1 00 

Handkerchiefs,  linen,  cambric  dozens,  (worked) 1 25  to  1 00 

Hose,  half  cotton,  per  dozen 2 10  to  1 50 

Handkerchiefs,  linen,  cambric 8 00  to  4 00 

Handkerchiefs,  linen,  cambric,  open  work. 7 60  to  0 00 

Iron,  sheet,  quintal 8 75  to  4 00 

Keys  for  ornamental  badges  of  office,  of  gold 6 00  to  8 00 

Knives,  whalebone  handles,  8$  inches  blade,  per  dozen 1 25  to  1 00 

linen  Shirting 13  60  to  12  60 

Isimpe,  16$  inches,  metal,  each 4 50  to  2 60 

Lace  TrimmingB,  narrow,  piece  29$  yards. 75  to  1 50 

Linen,  coarse,  for  linings,  piece 7 60  to  7 00 

Monkeys  and  other  small  animals,  each 10  00  to  4 00 

Merino,  narrow,  for  33  inches  English. 37$  to  60 

Menno,  wide,  for  33  inches  English 75  to  1 00 

Mill  Stones,  each 7 60  to  10  00 

Oil,  Spanish,  in  bottles,  boxes,  or  dozen 3 00  to  2 50 

Oil,  foreign,  boxes,  of  dozen  bottles 8 00  to  8 60 

Oil,  Cocoa,  per  aroba,  (26  pounds). 2 00  to  3 00 

Oil,  perfumed,  in  glass,  dozens,  small 1 60  to  2 26 

Ornaments  for  holsters,  plated,  Ac.,  per  dozen 3 75  to  3 00 

Ornaments  for  carriage  hubs 2 25  to  3 00 

Pork,  in  salt  pickle,  per  barrel 14  00  to  12  00 

Prunes,  per  loO  pounds 10  00  to  12  00 

Plates,  head  and  breast  harness 1 60  to  1 26 

Purses,  cotton,  per  dozen 1 00  to  1 26 

Pomatum,  in  galipots  and  jars,  per  pound 175  to  126 

Paper,  wrapping,  per  ream 60  to  26 

Presses,  copying,  each 12  00  to  20  00 

Rum,  Spanish,  in  demijohns 1 76  to  1 50 

Ribbons,  velvet,  per  piece 1 U>  1 26 

Sheeting,  33  inches  English  to  49$  wide,  each  yard. 67$  to  50 

Scabbanis  for  swords,  or  sheaths,  per  dozen 0 00  to  12  00 

8cabbards  for  foils,  or  sheaths 4 60  to  9 00 

Scabbards  for  knives,  for  field  or  traveling 9 00  to  12  00 

Steel  springs  and  pieces  for  watches,  sets 2 00  to  1 60 

Shoe  Lasts,  per  dozen 2 25  to  3 00 

Trowsers,  cassimere  or  cloth 66  00  to  60  00 
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Tabs,  burned  of  clay  or  pans,  common 

Vests,  ready  made,  each. 

Wigs  and  Scratches 

Watches,  silver 

Watches  altered  from  27*  per  cent  on  valuation,  to  7*  per  cent 
for  duties  of  importation. 

Beef,  jerked,  of  the  United  States,  per  100  pounds 

Beef,  jerked,  of  Buenos  Ayres 

Chairs,  covered  with  silk  velvet 

Shoes,  children 

Serge,  of  f vara  width 

8ewing  Silk,  per  pound 

Snuff 

Suspenders,  gum  elastic*  dozen 


DRUGS  AMD  MEDICINES. 


Oil,  Croton 

Oil,  Euphoroia  Satyris,  per  pound 

Oil,  Cod  Liver 

Oil,  Laurel 

Acetate  of  Alumina,  pure  

Acetate  of  Ammonia,  crystallized,  ounce. 

Acetate  of  Silver  . . 

Acetate  of  Strychnia \ 

Acid,  Oxalic,  per  pound 

Acid,  Succinic 

Orange  Flower  Water,  per  dozen < 

White  Vitriol,  per  pound 

Elastic  Catheters,  per  dozen 

Calcined  Alum,  per  pound 

Aqua  Ammonia 

Sugar  of  Milk 

Alchoroneter,  one 

Balsam  Canada,  per  pound 

Balsam  of  Mery,  (culled) 

Berries  of  Phy  salic  Alkekeng. 

Berries  of  Myrtus 

Berries  of  Laurel 

Balls  of  Nancy 

Bromure  Silver,  per  ounce. 

Bromure  potash,  per  pound 

Bromure  Soda - 

Bougies  of  Wax,  per  dozen. 

Bougies  of  Gum  Elastic < 

Capsules  of  Porcelain,  over  6 inches,  each 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  per  pound 

Castor  Fiber 

Cianite  of  Gold,  per  ounce 

Cianite  of  Potash,  per  pound  

Cianite  of  Sodium 

Cianite  of  Iodine,  per  ounce 

Citrate  of  Iron,  per  pound 

Ohlorina,  per  dozen 

Chloride  of  Alumina,  dry,  ounce 

Chloride  of  Lime,  Christy  pound 

Chloride  of  Tin 

• Chloride  of  Mercury,  prepared  by  steam. . 

Cedcina,  per  ounce 

Colocynth,  per  pound 

Empectic  Rosarum 

Red  Coral 

Red  Coral,  prepared 

Meaereon  Bark 
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Chromate  of  Potash $0  67*  to  $0  75 

Emplastrum  Ciscuter 874  to  76 

Scammony  of  Aleppo 4 00  to  3 00 

Scamtnooy  of  Smyrna 1 00  to  1 26 

Essence  of  Worm9eed 4 00  to  2 60 

Essence  of  Sage 2 00  to  1 50 

Essence  of  Sassafras 2 00  to  1 50 

Essence  of  Volatile  Succinary 2 00  to  1 50 

Elastic  Spatulas,  small,  dozen 2 00  to  1 50 

Elastic  Spatulas,  large 4 50  to  3 00 

Spirits  of  Sweet  Nitre,  per  pound 874  1°  50 

Prepared  Sponge 1 00  to  3 00 

Styrax  Calaminta ....  75  to  1 00 

Styrax  Liquid 2 00  to  1 50 

Extractum  Oicistre 2 00  to  1 50 

Extract  of  Ouacum 3 00  to  4 00 

Extract  of  Hop9  2 00  to  150 

Extract  of  Licorice. to  124 

Extract  of  Sarsaparilla 3 00  to  2 50 

Strychnia,  per  ounce 7 00  to  6 00 

Flowers  of  Altea 184  to  16 

Flowers  of  Centaury 184  to  16 

Flowers  of  Carthaminy 884  to  26 

Flowers  of  Hypericum 184  to  26 

Flowers  of  Mullen 37$  to  84 

Chamomile,  Spanish 184  to  124 

Chamomile,  Roman 374  to  60 

Flowers  of  Catnip 184  to  124 

Flowers  of  Sanguinaria 184  to  12 

Flowera  of  Elder 184  to  124 

Flowers  of  Violet 374  to  84 

Gum  Benzoin 60  to  80 

Gum  Sagapenam 624  to  75 

Common  Dragon’s  Blood 874  to  26 

Nepar  Atiminic 374  to  60 

Borrago  Officinales,  herb 12  60  to  13  75 

Dictanes  Cretian,  herb 76  to  1 00 

Cuttle  Fish  Bone 184  to  26 

Medical  Soap 374  to  50 

Jalapina,  per  ounce 1 60  to  2 00 

Kermes  Minerals,  per  pound 2 00  to  2 60 

Le  Roy  Purgative,  per  bottle 125  to  100 

Le  Roy  Vomitive 624  to  60 

Lupulina,  per  ounce 25  to  60 

Hops,  per  pound 184  to  26 

Pelletier’s  Velentinic,  per  dozen 8 00  to  4 50 

Bobt.  Files,  each 2 00  to  8 00 

Arm  Plates,  for  issue-pea,  dozen 3 00  to  4 00 

Ginger  Root,  per  pound 124  to  184 

Bristol  Root 25  to  18f 

Radix  Runus  a Culcatus 22  to  18f 

Radix  Calamuzarcus 18$  to  124 

Radix  Cynoglossum  off 18$  to  25 

Viper  Root 18$  to  25 

Ipecacuanha  Root  62$  to  50 

Sarsaparilla  of  Vera  Cruz 11$  to  12 

Rosin  of  Jalap 8 00  to  12  00 

Rosin  of  Liemon 20  to  16 

Root,  Antisiphilitic  of  Lafateur,  per  bottle 3 00  to  4 00 

Sal  Glauber,  per  pound 3 to  2 

Sugar  of  Lead 18$  to  18f 

Santonia,  per  ounce 8 00  to  6 00 

Bernes  of  Cocoa,  per  pound 12$  to  26 
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Vermilion $1  00  to  $1  60 

Mercury  and  Potash  Suplas 6 00  to  3 00 

Chalk,  Red,  prepared  : 12$  to  16 

Zumeal,  pot 60  to  1 00 

Veratrin,  per  ounce 10  00  to  8 00 

Iodine,  per  pound 8 00  to  6 00 

Iodine  of  Sulphur,  of  Iron,  Mercury,  and  Lead 8 00  to  6 00 

Iodine  of  Potash,  Sodium,  and  Zinc 8 00  to  6 00 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MERCHANTS  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA  TRADE. 

The  following  suggestions  are  from  a late  Circular  of  Hussey,  Bond  <fe  Hale,  of 
San  Francisco. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  shipowners  to  the  importance  of  a change  in  the 
usual  practice  of  shipping  crews  for  the  round  voyage  upon  vessels  bound  first  to  San 
Francisco,  thence  to  India,  or  Gbina,  and  home.  W e are  clearly  of  opinion  that  crews 
should  be  shipped  to  be  discharged  at  this  port,  rather  than  for  tne  round  voyage. 
This  can  often  oe  done  at  nominal  wages,  as  many  sailors  are  desirous  to  get  to  this 
port.  It  is  certain  that  in  no  case  will  men  proceed  on  the  voyage  at  the  original 
wages,  and  to  ship  them  in  this  manner  is  but  offering  a premium  on  desertion ; in  a 
majority  of  instances,  through  informality  of  articles,  or  corruption  of  minor  courts  and 
sympathy  of  j’uries,  the  entire  wages  of  deserting  seamen  are  received.  The  results  of 
recent  cases  suggests  the  following  precautions : 

Original  shipping  articles  should  be  deposited  in  the  Custom-House  at  the  port  of 
clearance,  and  a certified  copy,  signed  by  the  collector,  should  be  taken  in  place. 

The  articles  should  always  have  the  master’s  signature,  and  should  be  signed  by 
the  crew  in  presence  of  the  officers,  or  others  competent  as  witnesses,  and  should  m 
read  to  the  men  in  their  presence. 

The  men  should  be  made  to  understand  fully  what  ports  they  are  bound  to  visit 
before  the  voyage  is  complete,  and  these  should  be  named  as  definitely  as  possible  in 
the  articles. 

The  day  and  hour  upon  which  the  men  render  themselves  on  board  should  be  noted 
on  the  articles.  In  some  cases  the  entire  date  has  been  wanting  to  the  document. 

The  dispatch  of  vessels  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a transmission  of  freight  list  and 
bills  of  lading  by  mail,  as  by  receiving  them  in  advance  of  arrival  of  the  vessel,  we 
are  enabled  to  prepare  orders  and  bills  for  freight.  Much  confusion  and  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  cargo  is  thereby  prevented. 

We  would  also  impress  upon  shippers  the  importance  of  very  accurate  and  full  de- 
scriptions of  goods  upon  their  invoices.  It  often  occurs  upon  a quick  market  that 
buyers  apply  for  goods  as  Boon  as  the  arrival  of  a vessel  is  reported,  and  before  the 
goods  can  be  seen,  and  in  the  competition  thus  engendered,  better  prices  can  perhaps 
be  obtained  than  could  be  subsequently  had.  Sales  in  these  cases  must  be  made 
wholly  from  description,  and  in  event  of  a decline  in  prices,  any  variation  of  invoice 
description  will  be  availed  of  by  some  purchasers  to  vacate  their  contracts. 


REGULATION  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  CONFEDERACY. 

Department  op  State,  Washington,  Dec.  10, 1858. 

The  following  translation  of  a notice  received  from  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  published  for  the  information  of  those  whom  it  may  concern : — 

Department  op  Foreign  Relations  op  the  Argentine  Confederacy. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  consignees  and  masters  of  vessels  coming  from  beyond 
the  seas,  that,  having  noted  the  infraction  committed  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  Re- 
public, which  direct  that  all  vessels  must  have  their  papers  certified  by  the  Consul  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation  at  the  place  from  whence  they  sailed,  the  Government 
haB  adopted  the  necessary  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  this  abuse,  by  ordering  that, 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  counting  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  no  vessel  whose 
papers  have  not  been  thus  certified  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  wiH 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Confederacy. 

JOSE  R.  PEREZ,  Chief  Clerk. 

August  13th,  1858. 
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TUUFF  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  annexed  extract  from  a dispatch  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State 
from  J.  H.  Williams,  Esq.  It  relates  to  a new  Tariff  passed  bj  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  is  published  in  the  Merchant sy  Magazine  and 
Commercial  Review  for  general  information  ; — 

“ I have  the  pleasure  of  inclosing  herewith  a copy  of  the  new  Tariff  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Council. 

*•  You  will  perceive  that  articles  likely  to  be  imported  into  this  Colony  from  the 
United  States,  with  the  single  exception  of  tobacco,  are  free ; upon  tobacco  the  duty, 
both  of  leaf  and  manufactured,  has  been  reduced  6d.  per  lb.,  ana  is  to  be  still  further 
reduced  after  December,  1853.” 


THE  NSW  TARIFF. 


The  following  are  the  duties  leviable  under  the  new  Customs'  Act,  which  came 
force  on  Thursday  morning : — 


Ale,  porter,  and  beer  of  all  sorts,  in  wood per  gallon 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer  of  all  sorts,  in  bottle ** 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa per  pound 

Currants,  raisins,  and  other  dried  fruits u 


Spirits,  or  strong  waters,  of  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes*  hydrometer, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  strength,  per  gallon,  via : 

Brandy 

Gin.. 

Rum,  whisky,  and  all  other  spirits per  gallon 

Perfumed  spirits  of  whatever  strength,  in  bottles,  for  every  gallon 

All  spirits,  liquors,  cordials,  brandied  fruits,  or  strong  waters,  respectively, 
sweetened  or  mixed  with  any  article  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  there- 
of cannot  be  ascertained  by  Sykes*  hydrometer,  at  the  rate  of,  per  gallon 


Refined  sugar percwt 

Unrefined  Bugar M 

Molasses “ 

Tea per  pound 


Manufactured  tobacco,  per  pound,  Is.  6d.  until  the  31st  December,  1863, 

and  thereafter 

Unmanufactured  tobacco,  per  pound,  la  until  the  31st  December,  1863,  and 

thereafter 

Segars  and  Snuff per  pound 

Wine,  not  containing  more  than  26  per  cent  of  alcohol  of  a specific  gravity 
of  826,  at  the  temperature  of  60  degrees  of  Farenheit’s  thermometer,  in 
wood  or  in  bottle per  gallon 
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Drawback  upon  the  exportation  of  refioed  sugar  made  in  the  colony,  per  cwt  8 4 
Drawback  on  refined  sugar,  known  as  bastard  sugar M 2 6 


OF  VESSELS  BUILT  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

* The  following  act,  entitled  M An  Act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  Registers  to  vessels  in  certain  cases,"  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  December  28,  1852. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  and  he  hereby 
is  authorized  to  issue  a register  or  enrolment  for  any  vessel  built  in  a foreign  country, 
whenever  such  vessel  may  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  wrecked  in  the  United 
States,  and  shall  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  purchased  and  repaired  by  a citizen 
or  citizens  thereof : Provided  That  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  the  repairs  put  upon  such  vessel  shall  be  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  said  vessel  when  so  repaired.  Approved,  December  28, 1852. 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


MAURY’S  SAILING  DIRECTIONS. 


The  San  Francisco  Price  Current , alluding  to  the  arrival  or  the  “ Sovereign  of  the 
Seas  ” at  that  port,  says : — 

"The  voyage  of  this  magnificent  ship  was  performed  in  103  days,  and  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  her  loss  of  masts,  spars,  <tc.,  must  be  considered  an  almost  unparal- 
leled feat  of  speed.  In  relation  to  this  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  coincidence,  we 
might  almost  say  the  triumphant  calculations  of  maritime  science,  illustrated  in  the 
prediction  of  the  voyage  and  its  actual  result,  referred  to  in  the  annexed  letter  from 
the  professor  of  astronomy  at  Washington,  in  reply  to  a request  of  Capt.  McKay  for  a 
copy  of  the  * sailing  directions.’  ” 

National  Observatory)  Washington^  July  28, 1853. 

Sir, — If  you  have  not  the  charts  and  old  sailing  directions  that  accompany  them, 
please  call  on  my  agent,  George  Manning,  No.  142  Pearl  street,  and  he  will  furnish 
you  with  them.  I am  driving  through  the  prees  the  4th  edition  of  Sailing  Directions. 
I hope  to  have  the  chapter  on  the  route  to  California  out  iu  time  for  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Seas.  If  so,  I will  send  you  them  in  the  sheets,  and  yours  will  be  the  first  vessel 
that  takes  them. 

If  you  get  them,  stick  to  them,  and  have  average  luck.  I predict  for  you  a passage 
of  not  over  one  hundred  and  three  days. 

Wishing  you  all  the  luck  you  can  desire,  I am,  very  truly,  £c„ 


M.  F.  MAURY. 


Capt.  L.  McKay. 

P.  S. — For  fear  the  new  directions  should  not  be  out  in  time,  do  this : Follow  the 
old  (third  edition)  as  they  are  for  doubling  Cape  Horn.  After  you  get  round,  make 
as  much  westing,  where  the  degrees  are  short,  as  the  winds  will  conveniently  allow, 
aiming  to  cross  the  parallel  of  40  South,  between  100  and  105,  the  parallel  of  80,  about 
110.  Don't  fight  headwinds  to  do  this.  Cross  the  line  near  120  deg.  West,  which 
you  will  do,  considering  that  you  have  a clipper  under  your  feet,  on  or  before  the  26th 
October.  You  will  hardly  get  the  Northeast  trades  South  of  10  deg.  North.  Make  a 
due  North  course  through  tke  “ doldrums,”  and  when  you  get  the  Northeast  trades, 
run  along  through  them  with  topmast  studding  sails  full,  of  course  going  no  farther 
West  than  the  winds  drive  you,  taking  care  not  to  cross  the  parallel  of  20  deg.  North 
to  the  East  of  125  deg.  West 

When  you  lose  the  Northeast  trades,  if  you  get  a smart  breeze,  make  Eastward. 
But  if  you  have  “horse  latitude”  weather,  make  the  best  of  your  way  North  until 
you  get  a good  wind,  or  find  yourself  in  the  variables,  (Westerly  winds,)  between  35 
and  40  deg.  Then  Btick  her  away  for  port 


It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  actual  time  occupied  in  the  voyage,  that  the 
time  exceeded  that  predicted  by  but  a few  hours,  the  sailing  directions  being  closely 
observed.  The  combination  of  skill  and  science  needs  no  further  comment 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  COMPASSES  IN  IRON  SHIPS. 

Mr.  John  Gray,  Great  Britain,  has  published  a letter,  in  which  he  proves,  by  the 
example  of  the  Sarah  Sattds,  that  the  compass  can  be  as  accurately  adjusted  in  iron 
vessels  as  in  those  of  wood.  He  says : — 

“ This  steamship  has  been  a most  valuable  agent  for  the  determination  of  a mooted 
point  now  being  investigated,  that  is,  whether  iron  ships  undergo  a very  important 
change  after  crossing  the  equator  or  not.  For  years  I nave  entertained  the  opinion- 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  adjustment  on  Professor  Airy’s  principle  will  an 
ewer  equally  well  in  both  North  and  South  latitudes,  and  which  this  vessel  has  de- 
monstratcd  beyond  all  doubt.  Simultaneous  bearings  were  taken  by  Capt  Thompson, 
and  hi9  chief  officers,  in  various  parts  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  ami  the  result  clearly 
showed  that  no  deviation  whatever  took  place.” 
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VESSELS  WRECKED  05  THE  FLORIDA  COAST,  1844-51. 

Kby  Wbbt,  Florida}  August  31, 1838. 
Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant*'  Magazine , etc : — 

I subjoin  a correct  statement  of  vessels  wrecked  on  the  Florida  Coast,  that -have  re- 
ceived assistance  from  the  Key  West  Wreckers,  from  1844  to  1851  inclusive. 

This  table  I have  carefully  prepared  from  the  only  reliable  records  I have  been  able 
to  obtain : but  I deem  it  proper  to  remark  that  the  total  number  of  vessels  wrecked 
or  injured  on  these  coasts  and  reefs  since  this  Island  was  first  inhabited  (in  1823,1  is 
estimated  to  exceed  1,200,  and  the  value  of  said  vessels,  their  cargoes,  die.,  not  less 
than  $40,000,000. 

The  number  of  vessels  wrecked  in  this  neighborhood,  and  arrived  at  this  port  in 
distress  or  for  repairs,  during  the  last  eight  months  (from  1st  January  to  date,)  are 
wen  ty-  one. 

I hope  that  all  merchants  interested  in  the  extensive  trade  that  is  constantly  pass- 
ing these  perilous  coasts  and  shoals,  as  well  as  all  ship  owners  and  underwriters,  will 
tduly  appreciate  the  valuable  information  herein  contained,  which  I expect  to  renew, 
with  all  necessary  additions  and  remarks,  at  the  expiration  of  every  year. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

EL  J.  GOMEZ,  Spanish  Cbnsul,  and 

Agent  Tor  the  Insurance  Companies  of  Spain  and  Cuba. 

STATEMENT  OF  VESSELS  WRECKED  ON  THE  FLORIDA  COAST,  AND  ASSISTED  BY  THE  EXT 
WEST  WRECKERS,  DURING  THE  LAST  EIGHT  YEAR8. 


Amount  Amount  Total  amount  of  Value  of 

Years.  Vessels,  awar'd  for  salvage,  of  expenses,  salvage  and  expenses,  vessels  A cargo. 

1844  29  $92,712  19  $76,352  80  $169,064  99  $725,000  00 

1845  26  69,592  00  86,117  50  105,709  50  737.000  00 

1846  53*  124,400  28  65,921  26  190,321  54  1,462,917  77 

1847  20  50,854  00  20.563  00  71,417  00  585,000  00 

1848  41  125,800  00  74,260  00  200,060  00  1,282,000  00 

1849  46  127,870  00  91,290  00  219,160  00  1,305,000  00 

1850....' 30  122,831  00  78,029  00  200,860  00  929,800  00 

1851 85  75,862  00  89,233  00  165,086  00  941,600  00 


TotaL 279  $789,911  47  $631,766  66  $1,821,678  03  $7,918,217  77 


KINO  WILLIAM  GROUP  OF  ISLANDS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald : — 

Having  been  on  a cruise  to  the  King  William  Group,  collecting  cocoa-nut  oil,  I 
found  all  the  Islands  very  incorrectly  laid  down  in  the  chart  I wish  you  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  make  a note  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  masters  of  vessels  cruising  out  of 
this  port  Likewise  a shoal  I discovered  on  my  passage  to  the  Island.  I tacked  ship 
and  had  a good  look  at  it  I made  it  in  lat.  14°  68'  S.,  long.  174°  49'  E. 

Drummond’s  Island,  South  end,  1 284  S , long.  175  74  E.;  North  end,  1 7 S.,  long 
174  46  E. 

Sydhan  Island,  S.  end,  0 47  S„  long.  174  82  E.;  N.  end,  0 29  S.,  long.  174  19  E. 

Woodle  Island,  S.  end,  0 12  N,  long.  173  284  E.;  N.  end,  reef,  0 194  N-t  long.  17$ 
25  E. 

Henderville  Island,  S.  end,  0 9 N,  long.  178  41  E. ; N.  end,  0 134  N.,  long.  178  41; 
westermost  part,  173  60  E. 

Simpson  Island,  S.  end,  0 20  N.,  174  2 E^  N.  end,  0 80  N.;  long.  178  54,  westermost 
part,  173  50. 

Hale’s  Island,  S.  end,  0 51,  long.  173  3 E. ; N.  end,  1 2 N.,  long.  173  4 ; W.  end,  17* 
59  E.;  E.  end,  173  9 E. 

Knox’s  Island,  S.  end,  1 224  N.,  173  134  & ; North,  1 40  N.,  long.  172  2 E.  ; West 
end  173  0, 

Charlotte  Island,  S.  end,  1 484  N.,  173  7 E.  ; N.  end,  2 0 N.,  172  5*84  E.;  W.  end, 
172  55  E. 

Matthew’s  Island,  center,  2 0 N.,  178  254  E* 

Mngge’s  Island,  N.  end,  3 194  W,  172  67  E. 

* Many  of  those  vessels  were  loot  In  the  severe  hurricane  experienced  on  the  11th  October. 
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Pitt’s  Island,  N.  end,  8 18  N.,  172  54  E.;  S.  end,  8 172  45  E. ; westermost 

part,  172  40  E. 

Jane  1st.  Passed  over  the  north  end  of  a 6hoal  at  11  A.  M.  not  laid  down  in  the 
charts.  Saw  the  bottom,  say  about  15  fathoms.  Saw  shoals  places  to  windward.  I 
made  the  longtitude  160  15  En  lat.  28  8 S.,  of  the  place  I passed  over. 

WILLIAM  DANING,  Master  schooner  Chieftain. 


STANFORD  CHANNEL,  LOWESTOFT. 

Trinity  Housb,  London^  9th  December,  1858. 

Consequent  upon  the  Newcome  Sands  having  gone  in  to  the  Westward,  the  East 
Newcome  Buoy  has  been  moved  nearly  a cable’s  length  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  its  previous 
position,  and  now  lies  in  five  fathoms  at  low  water  spring  tides,  with  the  following 
marks  and  compass  bearings,  viz. : — 

The  Spire  of  Lowestoft  Church  in  line  with  the  Lighthouse  on  Lowes- 


toft North  Pier N.  by  W.  4 N. 

Pakefield  Church W.  N.  W. 

Stamford  Light  Vessel N.  K ^ N. 
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EMIGRATION  TO  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  tables,  which  we  have  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Emigration,  will  exhibit  the  emigration  for  the  year  1852;  also  the  totals  for  the 
three  previous  years.  Subjoined  is  the  first  table,  showing  the  number  of  passengers 
to  New  York,  both  foreign  born  and  native,  for  every  month  in  the  year : — 


Citizens. 

Aliens. 

Citizens. 

Aliena 

January 

1,703 

11,592 

July 

. 4.550 

29,408 

February 

2,562 

6,342 

August 

8,359 

34,513 

March 

8,134 

21,726 

September 

8,232 

86,777 

April 

8,545 

28,193 

October 

. 2,757 

17,765 

May 

8,917 

33,872 

November 

2,528 

16,573 

JrjnA  t,T.  ....... 

5,641 

49,225 

December. 

. 2,224 

15,019 

Total 

. 39,052 

299,504 

• Of  the  foreigners,  there  arrived  from — 

Ireland 

117,637 

Belgium. 

82 

Germany 

118,126 

West  Indies 

265 

England 

81,276 

Nova  Scotia 

78 

Scotland 

7,640 

Sardinia. 

69 

Wales 

2,531 

South  America.... . 

120 

France. 

8,778 

Canada. 

48 

Spain 

450 

China 

• • • • • • • 

14 

Switzerland 

6,455 

Sicily 

42 

Holland 

1,223 

Mexico 

22 

Norway 

1,889 

Russia 

38 

8weden 

2,066 

East  Indies 

18 

Denmark 

156 

Turkey 

4 

Italy 

858 

Greece 

6 

Portugal 

29 

Poland 

186 

Total  aliens 

299,504 

Total  American  citizens  arrived. . . . 

39,062 

Total  passengers. 

338,656 
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Hie  following  table  exhibits  a comparative  view  of  the  emigration  from  all  the 
countries  for  the  last  four  years : — 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1851 

Ireland 

112,691 

116,582 

163,256 

116,687 

Germany 

55,705 

46,402 

69.883 

118,126 

England! 

28,821 

28.126 

28,553 

81,276 

Scotland  

8,840 

6,771 

7,802 

7,640 

Wales 

1,782 

1,520 

2,189 

2,531 

France 

2,683 

8,898 

6,064 

8,778 

Spain 

214 

257 

278 

450 

Switzerland  .... 

1,405 

2,861 

4,499 

6,456 

Holland 

2,447 

1,174 

1,789 

1,228 

Norway 

8,800 

1,007 

8,160 

2,112 

872 

1,889 

Sweden. 

1,110 

2,066 

Denmark 

159 

90 

229 

156 

Italy 

602 

475 

618 

868 

Portugal. 

' 287 

65 

26 

' 29 

Belgium 

118 

280 

475 

82 

West  Indies  . . . . 

449 

564 

675 

266 

Nova  Scotia.. . . . 

161 

161 

81 

78 

Sardinia. 

172 

165 

98 

69 

South  America. . 

88 

103 

221 

120 

Canada  

59 

61 

50 

48 

China 

9 

11 

9 

14 

Sicily 

21 

28 

11 

42 

Mexico 

28 

41 

42 

22 

Russia 

88 

18 

28 

88 

East  Indies, 

84 

82 

10 

18 

Turkey 

6 

5 

4 

4 

Greece 

6 

3 

1 

6 

Poland 

138 

188 

142 

186 

Arabia 

8 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

220,603 

212,796 

289,601 

299,604 

HUMBER  or  PASSENGERS  FOR  THE  EIGHT  TEARS  FROM  1841  TO  1848,  INCLUSIVE. 

1841 

67,887 

74,949 

46,802 

1844 

61.002 

82,960 

115,280 

1847 

166,110 

1842 

1848 

1846 

1846 

1848 

191,909 

POPULATION  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

We  derive  the  subjoined  statistics  of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  from  a 
late  number  of  the  Sydney  Herald: — 

The  annual  summaries  of  the  population  having  heretofore  included  the  inhabitants 
of  Port  Philip,  without  distinguishing  their  numbers  from  those  of  the  Sydney  or 
Middle  District,  we  have  not  the  means  of  tracing  the  progress  of  the  population  from 
year  to  year,  as  has  been  our  practice  heretofore.  In  the  Census  returns  the  distinc- 
tion is  of  course  made,  so  that  our  only  course  is  to  compare  the  numbers  in  the  colony 
on  the  2d  of  March,  1846,  with  those  on  the  81st  December,  1851;  and  also  the 
numbers  at  the  latter  date  with  those  ascertained  by  the  census  taken  on  the  1st  of 
March  in  that  year.  They  were  as  follows : — 


On  the  2d  of  March  ,1846  164,648 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1851 189,951 

On  the  81st  of  December,  1851 197,168 


So  that  between  the  first  date  and  the  last,  a period  of  not  quite  six  years,  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  by  42,684  souls,  or  nearly  28  per  cent,  being  at  the  rate  of  about 
7,000  souls  per  annum.  Between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  81st  of  December,  last 
year,  a period  of  ten  months,  the  increase  was  7,217,  or  nearly  4 per  cent 
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The  circumstance  which  precludes  a statement  of  the  total  population  from  year  to 
year,  precludes  also  an  annual  statement  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  increase  was 
caused  by  immigration  and  births  respectively.  Last  year  the  numbers  were : — 


Immigration 

Departure 

7,890 

Net  increase  by  immigration 

Births . 7 

6,396 

2,988 

Deaths  

2^167 

Net  increase  by  births 

4,229 

Total  increase  in  1851 

7,217 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  relative  progress 
thus  constituted: — 

of  the  sexes.  The 

population  was 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1846 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1851 

On  the  81st  of  December,  1751 

Males. 

92,389 

108,601 

113,082 

Females. 

62.145 

81,260 

84,186 

So  that  during  the  six  years  the  increase  had  been — males  20,643,  or  22  per  cent; 
females  21,991,  or  85  per  cent  The  females  having  increased  more  than  the  males 
by  1,848. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  increase  in  the  respective  sexes  was  caused  by  immi- 
gration and  by  births,  were : — 

Immigration 

Departure 

Males. 

8,868 

Females. 

8,091 

1,544 

Net  increase 

2,441 

547 

Births 

Deaths 

8,244 

1,844 

8,152 

823 

Net  increase 

2,829 

We  have  for  many  years  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  steady  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males.  The  following  statement  of  the  proportions  of  the  sexes 
to  each  ten  thousand  of  the  population,  will  show  that  this  increase  is  still  going  on. 

RATIO  OX  THE  SEXES. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1846  6,979  4,021  10,000 

On  the  Slat  of  December,  1851  ...  5,785  4,265  10,000 

In  other  words,  in  the  year  1846  the  proportion  of  females  to  each  100  males  was 
67 ; in  1851  it  had  advanced  to  74. 


BRITISH  CENSUS  OF  1841  AND  1851. 


POPULATION  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OP  THE  METROPOLIS  AND  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS. 


1841. 

England  & Wales.  13,914,148 
Ireland 8,175,124 


1851. 

17,922,768 

6,516,794 


1841. 

Scotland 2,620,184 

Islands  in  Br.seas  124,040 


1851. 

2,870,784 

142,916 


Total, 


26,883,496  27,452,262 


Lancashire 

Yorkshire 


METROPOLIS  AND  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS. 


1841.  1851.  1841.  1851. 

1,698,609  2,063,918  Cheshire 868,400  428,488 

1,584,116  1,788,767  London 1,948,369  8,861,640 
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URBAN  POPULATION. 

The  Paris  Journal  dee  Debats  devotes  an  exceedingly  able  article  to  the  census  of 
the  United  States  in  1850 : — 

44  There  is,  in  this  youthful  nation.”  says  the  Journalist,  “an  extraordinary  vigor: 
and  all  it  does  and  is,  upon  proportions  hitherto  unparalleled.  The  growth  of  the 
cities  affords  the  mo9t  remarkable  example.  In  1790,  there  were  in  the  whole  coun- 
try only  three  agglomerations  with  more  than  20,000  souls.  Philadelphia,  occupying 
the  first  rank,  had  48,000 ; New  York,  next  in  order,  had  83,000.  Now,  we  count  up 
in  the  Union  seven  cities  of  more  than  100,000  each.  New  York,  with  Brooklyn  ana 
Jersey  City,  which  are  suburbs  separated  only  by  rivers,  has  650,000.  It  is  the  third 
city  of  western  civilization,  for  Europe  has  only  two  which  exceed  it — London  and 
Paris. 

Philadelphia  has. 409,000 

Baltimore 169,000 

Boston 139,000 

New  Orleans ; 11 9,000 

“Cincinnati,  in  1830,  offered  respectively  only  10,000  and  6,000  population;  they 
have  hvday  116,000  and  83,000.  If  we  take  the  fourteen  most  populous  cities  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  their  population  sums  up  at  1,872,000.  The  fourteen  principal  cen- 
ters of  the  American  Union  already  contain  within  a fraction  of  2,000,000.  The  un- 
precedented progress  of  town  population  in  the  Union,  exceeding  so  largely  that  of 
the  country,  accounts,  among  other  things  for  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  quantity 
of  breadstuff*  raised  is  consumed  at  home ; and  that  in  spite  of  the  extreme  fertility 
of  the  grain  crops,  aod  their  general  cultivation,  there  is  but  a limited  and  slowly  in- 
creasing amount  exported.  And  thus  it  happens,  to  the  amazement  of  the  commercial 
world,  that  since  the  opeuiDg  of  British  markets  to  foreign  cereals,  the  United  States 
have  supplied  less  than  France,  a result  never  for  a moment  anticipated.” 

Qualifying  the  sequences  of  this  writer  by  considerations,  and  the  greater  cost  of 
freight,  we  must  still  admit  that  there  is  much  force  in  the  reasoning.  The  growth  of 
the  rural  population  compared  with  that  of  the  towns,  is  the  inverse  expression  of  the 
relation  of  the  production  to  the  home  consumption  of  breadstuff*.  The  facts  given 
above  indicate  this  distinctly,  and  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  tendency  of 
the  townward  movement  is  to  enhance  the  price  of  food,  and  render  life  in  town  more 
and  more  difficult  year  by  year.  No  stronger  argument  could  be  added  to  those  we 
have  already  urged  against  the  ruriphobia  of  the  times.  It  deserves  consideration. 


# FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS  ERECTED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Pacific  furnishes  the  following  statement  of  the  number  and  cost  of  Fire-Proof 
Buildings  in  San  Francisco,  including  such  as  are  in  course  of  construction,  or  have 
been  contracted  for,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained : — 


Streets. 

Buildings. 

Cost. 

Streets. 

Buildings. 

Cost 

Powell 

2 

$14,500 

Pine 

1 

$20,000 

Stockton 

11 

141,000 

California 

83 

655,000 

Dupont 

4 

90,000 

Sacramento  

18 

212,500 

Pike 

3 

10,000 

Commercial 

7 

154,500 

Kearny 

7 

405,000 

Clay  

29 

828,000 

Montgomery. . . . 

43 

1,408,000 

Merchant  

14 

131,000 

San  some 

26 

436,000 

Washington 

20 

268,500 

Battery 

47 

937,000 

Jackson 

7 

81,000 

Front 

25 

360,000 

Gold  

3 

860,000 

Fremont 

1 

60,000 

Rincon  Point 

2 

25,000 

Market 

1 

50,000 

The  Custom  House. 

1 

875,000 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  total  number  of  Fire-Proof  houses  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  together  with  such  as  are  under  contract,  is  806;  and  that  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  them  amounts  to  $6,601,500,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated.  The  value 
of  the  land  on  which  these  buildings  stand  has  not  entered  into  the  computation. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS. 

NUMBER  VI. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATK8,  ETC. 

In  our  former  numbers  we  have  recorded  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Glass,  and  now  relevant  to  the  subject,  we  propose  to  examine  the  various 
improvements  in  working  furnaces  and  glass  houses. 

As  compared  with  the  factories  of  the  present  day,  the  Venetians  in  their  instru- 
mentalities were  subject  to  many  difficulties — they  were  oppressed  by  the  furnace 
smoke,  and  in  no  way  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  or  enabled  to  breathe 
fresh  atmospheric  air ; in  fact,  the  impression  prevailed  in  those  days,  that  the  external 
air  drawn  into  the  glass  house,  was  detrimental  to  the  business,  and  therefore  it  was 
most  cautiously  guarded  against 

The  factory  wall  of  the  ancient  glass  house  was  conical,  and  rose  like  a large  chimney, 
with  a few  windows  for  the  admission  of  light.  Exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  summer 
sun  of  Venice,  and  the  furnace  internally,  neither  could  be  conducive  to  the  comfort  or 
health  of  the  workmen.  The  construction  of  the  annealing  department  shows  two 
tiers  of  pans,  the  use  of  which  must  have  been  attended  with  great  loss  of  materials  ; 
yet  with  all  the  perceptible  inconvenience,  no  material  change  was  made  in  their  con- 
struction for  centuries.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  in  France  and  England,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  present  century  that  any  change  in  their  construction  has  taken  place 
in  England.  In  fact,  in  the  year  1827,  an  Englishman  erected  a Glass  Factory  on  the 
same  plan  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  which,  from  its  defective  construction  for  this 
climate,  soon  passed  out  of  use. 

The  Germans,  however,  departed  from  the  Venetian  plan,  so  far  as  to  place  the 
Furnace  in  large  and  well  ventilated  buildings,  but  without  a furnace  cone  to  carry  off 
the  heat  and  smoke ; still  a decided  improvement  was  effected  over  the  system  in  use 
in  France  and  England. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  American  Glass  House  is  far  in  advance  of  the  European 
cues  at  the  present  day,  in  the  particulars  of  capacity,  ventilation,  comfort  of  the 
workmen,  and  economy  in  fuel.  An  impression  is  very  prevalent  that  glass  making  is 
a very  unhealthy  occupation ; it  may  have  been  thus  in  former  timeB,  but  as  a matter 
of  fact,  no  mqchanic&l  employment  is  more  healthy.  Dissipated  as  glass  makers  have 
been  in  former  days,  and  careless  of  their  health  as  they  are  at  present,  no  better  evi- 
dence can  be  adduced  to  prove  the  generally  healthy  character  of  the  employment, 
than  the  fact,  that  the  Glass  Manufacturing  Company  in  Sandwich,  averaging  in  their 
employment  800  hands,  had  not  a man  sick  through  the  influence  of  the  employment, 
or  one  "die  in  their  connection  for  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

To  a stranger,  a view  of  the  furnaces  with  the  workmen  before  them — the  glowing 
metal  whirled  round  and  round,  to  be  elongated  for  some  particular  shaped  vessel, 
and  then  the  same  workman  at  his  bench,  rolling  the  iron  in  which  the  red-hot  metal 
is  attached  backwards  and  forwards,  molding  it  into  shape  by  the  aid  of  his  shears, 
is  carious  and  interesting.  Boys  passing  backwards  and  forwards  with  long  iron  forks 
in  their  hands,  conveying  the  manufactured  glass  to  the  annealing  ovens ; others 
passing  to  the  receptacles  for  the  cullet,  into  which  they  strike  off  the  glass  adhering 
to  the  blowing-irons,  might  lead  an  inexperienced  observer  to  think  that  much  con- 
fusion exists ; but  he  soon  finds  that  eveiy  one  has  his  place,  and  strict  method  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  works. 

From  observation  and  experience,  it  was  found  that  large  masses  of  glass  material 
could  be  melted  at  less  cost  than  the  same  quantity  divided  into  smaller  parts,  and 
fused  separately.  In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  this  important  fact,  very  great 
alterations  and  improvements  were  made  in  the  furnaces,  and  tne  result  answered  the 
wannest  expectations.  The  very  great  saving  effected  in  the  article  of  fuel,  as  well  as 
in  other  things,  induced  the  company,  through  its  able  superintendent,  to  expend  within 
the  last  three  years,  upwards  of  $100,000  in  introducing  machinery  for  facilitating  the 
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various  operations  through  which  the  crude  material  must  pass,  and  in  enlarging  and 
thoroughly  revising  all  their  works.  New  and  enlarged  buildings  for  preparing  the 
materials  have  been  erected,  and  machinery  for  the  transportation  of  articles  and 
packages  from  one  part  of  the  works  to  another  has  been  introduced,  thereby  becoming 
independent  of  much  manual  labor  heretofore  required.  So  much  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  almost  all  the  operations  carried  on  within  the  factory,  that  notwith- 
standing the  cost  of  materials  used  has  been  very  much  increased,  the  company  have 
been  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  manufactured  articles  25  per  cent  within 
the  last  few  years.  Another  advantage,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one,  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  for  all  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  works,  and  for  the  materials  re- 
quired in  the  multifarious  operations,  the  company  pays  cash ; on  this  account  they 
are  not  so  apt  to  be  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  articles,  but  can  take  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  lay  in  their  stock  at  the  lowest  market  rates.  At  the 
present  time,  1851,  the  company  gives  steady  yearly  employment  to  428  individ- 
uals. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  this  with  the  number  of  operatives  in  the  year  1825,  when 
the  factory  was  in  its  infancy.  At  that  time  the  pay  roll  embraced  only  40  names. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  management  of  the  concern,  and  proves  that  its  prosperity 
is  steadily  increasing.  There  is  also  an  admirable  feature  in  the  dealings  of  the 
company  with  their  workmen,  that  ought  not  to  omitted,  and  this  is  the  practice  of 
paying  every  one  employed  by  them  semi  monthly.  This  conduces  very  much  to  the 
comfort  and  self-respect  of  all,  by  enabling  them  to  procure  for  their  families  whatever 
they  may  need,  at  the  best  advantage,  aud  preventing  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
accumulating  debts.  It  would  be  something  remarkable,  if  throughout  the»  long 
period  of  twenty-six  years,  the  factory  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  prosperity.  There 
have  been  times  when  the  great  establishments  throughout  the  State  and  whole  coun- 
ty felt  the  pressure  from  without ; when  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country  were 
disturbed  from  causes  occasionally  operating.  At  such  times  the  talents  of  individu- 
als who  have  the  management  of  their  respective  factories  become  severely  tested, 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  those  who,  by  their  care  and  foresight,  are  able  to  ride  out 
these  temporary  gales,  without  a rent  in  their  canvas. 

The  factory  under  consideration  is  fortunate  in  having  an  experienced  superinten- 
dent ; every  man  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  it,  feels  the  most  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  him.  Intimately  acquainted  as  he  is,  with  the  business  in  all  its  various 
ramifications,  there  is  no  hesitation  arising  from  inexperience  when  prompt  action  is 
required,  but  every  branch  of  business  progresses  advantageously  and  harmoniously, 
because  an  intelligent  system  pervades  every  department  of  the  works.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  business  carried  on  in  this  factory,  by  an  examination 
of  the  following  list  of  articles  yearly  required  to  supply  its  wants : — 

1,300  tons  Berkshire  silex;  620  pig  lead;  400  tons  ash;  50  tons  nitre;  800  tons 
cullet;  400  tons  straw ; 160  tons  clay ; 50  tons  iron;  100  tons  tin,  manganese,  phos. 
soda, paper,  Ac. ; 160  M hoops;  600  M staves;  25,000  pairs  of  heading;  9,000  tons 
coal;  760  tons  rosin ; 600  cords  oak  and  £ine  wood.  d.  j. 


OSWEGO  STARCH  FACTORY. 

The  Oswego  Starch  Factory  has  a new  iron  frame  weighing  about  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  which  is  now  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  The  factory  and  buildings  cover  an  acre  and  a half  of  ground,  and  are  lighted 
by  between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred  skylights.  The  buddings  contain  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  machinery,  among  which  are  three  cast-iron  kettles,  holding 
one  thousand  gallons  each ; eight  little  pumps,  capable  of  discharging  eighty  thou- 
sand gallons  of  starch  an  hour;  five  rotary  and  force-pumps,  capable  of  discharging 
fire  thousand  gallons  of  water  a minute;  over  one  mile  in  length  of  water-pipe;  two 
hundred  vats  used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  holding  eight  hundred  thousand  gal- 
gallons,  and  four  pairs  of  cust  iron  rollers,  weighing  ten  thousand  pounds  each.  This 
establishment  gives  employment  to  one  hundred  men,  and  consumes  annually  from 
one  hundred  and  seventy  five  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn, 
eight  hundred  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  from  six  hundred  thousand  to  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  feet  of  lumber  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  and  other  purposes,  and 
makes  ten  thousand  pounds  of  starch  per  day.  The  machinery  is  propelled  by  four 
water  wheels,  combining  eighty  horse  power. 
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PRODUCT  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  FIELDS. 


Victoria  papers  of  the  7th  of  September,  1862,  pnnounce  the  discovery  of  two 
fresh  gold  fields  on  the  Aoiki  Hills  and  in  the  Forest  Creek  District  The  London 
Times  has  collected  from  Australian  journals  the  subjoined  summary  of  the  product 
of  the  gold  fields : — 

Large  quantities  of  gold  arrived  in  Melbourne  within  the  first  days  of  September, 
and  £400,000  of  opecie  were  imported  into  the  colony  in  the  last  week  of  August, 
and  the  first  week  of  September.  1862.  The  Government  escort  from  Ballarat  brought 
to  Melbourne  and  Geelong  on  the  4th  of  September,  1862,  4,627  ounces;  and  on  the 
6th  the  Victoria  Escort  Company  brought  88,806  ounces — making  a total  of  88.48S 
ounces.  The  most  brilliant  test  of  the  continuity  of  the  yield  of  the  two  great  gold 
fields  of  Mount  Alexander  and  Ballarat  is  given  in  a series  of  escort  returns  published 
in  the  Melbourne  Argus , embracing  the  period  from  October,  1851,  to  the  end  of  An- 
gust,  1852.  The  following  are  the  totals: — 


October,  1851 .. . . 
November. 

. . .ounces 

18,482 

60,878 

April. . 
Mm.. . , 

December 

169,684 

June. . , 

January,  1852. . . 

107,216 

July.. . 

February 

March 

• • • 

111.778 

122.778 

August, 

• Making,  with  the  addition  of  an  odd  40,000  ounces  from  some 
smaller  places,  an  enormous  total  of  


185,112 

138,906 

162,990 

853,182 

850,968 


1,771,974 


or  between  73  and  74  tons  of  gold.  Of  course  this  statement  relates  only  to  part  of 
the  fabulous  yield  of  the  Victoria  Gold  Fields.  The  following  table  will  perhaps  come 
near  the  actual  yield : — 


Amount  actually  shipped. ounces  1,240,523 

Amount  deposited  iu  the  Treasury  and  Banks. 310,377 

Amount  paid  into  Adelaide  Assay  Office 264,317 

Probable  amount  exported  in  private  hands. 837.200 

Probable  amount  in  private  bands  in  Melbourne  and  Geelong 100,000 

Probable  amount  in  the  hands  of  diggers  at  the  gold  fields,  and  on  the 
roads 280,000 


Grand  general  total  of  the  yield  of  the  Victoria  Gold  Fields  at 

the  end  of  August 2,532,422 

or  105  tons,  10  cwta,  and  2 ounces  of  gold. 

We  may  here  remark  that  the  gold  exported  since  October  last  represents  a value 
of  £8,863,477,  and  all  these  accounts,  we  are  assured  by  the  Melbourne  Herald,  are 
rather  under  than  over  stated.  These  astounding  results  have  been  obtained  by  un- 
skilled laborers,  working  without  either  plan  or  concert 


MARBLE  AND  LIME  QUARRY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Marysville  Express , that  the  most  extensive  marble  and  lime 
quarry  known  in  California*  is  located  on  the  American  River,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Sacramento.  The  must  beautiful  black,  white,  and  variegated  marble  is  produced 
from  the  quarry,  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish.  The  quarry  has  been  opened  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  feet  The  surface  is  much  broken,  apparently  by  volcanic  heat, 
but  this  broken  rock  when  burned,  makes  the  purest  and  whitest  lime  we  have  ever 
beheld.  At  the  depth  of  ten  feet  the  rock  is  in  ledges  and  can  be  quarried  into  piers 
of  fifteen  feet  in  length,  or  slabs  from  four  to  ten  feet  square.  This  is  the  same  ledge 
from  which  the  blocks  were  obtained  by  Governor  Bigler  to  forward  to  Washington 
as  California’s  offering  for  the  Washington  monument  The  rock  quarries  easily,  and  is 
susceptible  of  a polish  equal  to  any  Italian  marble.  There  are  three  lirue-kilus  now  in 
operation,  which  will  supply  the  demand  for  lime,  and  the  ledge  is  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  supply  the  demands  of  the  entire  State. 
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SHIP  BUILDING  IT  THB  PORT  OF  HEW  TORE  II  1852. 

We  give  below  a summary  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  launched  during 
the  year  1852,  the  amount  of  tonnage  on  the  stocks,  the  aggregate  launched  and  on 
the  stocks,  with  a classification  of  the  same,  together  with  the  comparative  tables  for 
the  four  preceding  years : — 


J.  J.  Simonson 

On  the  stocks. 

Launched. 

Aggregate  tons. 

3,000 

8,000 

6,000 

William  Collyer. 

.... 

2,338 

2,388 

George  Collyer 

103 

150 

253 

William  H.  Brown 

900 

8,300 

4,200 

George  Steers 

838 

87 

426 

Jacob  A.  Westervelt  and  Son. 

6,900 

8,471 

16,871 

William  H.  Webb 

5,660 

12,096 

17,766 

Smith  and  Dimoo 

• • • • 

2,600 

2,500 

Abraham  C.  Bell 

1,100 

1,600 

2,700 

Lawrence  and  Fonlkes 

225 

900 

1,155 

Perrine,  Patterson  and  Stack. 

1,440 

8,580 

10,020 

Samuel  Sneeden 

700 

8,937 

4,637 

J&bez  Williams  and  Sons 

300 

1,590 

1,890 

E.  F.  Williams 

80 

990 

1,070 

M'Dermott  and  Lupton 

.... 

800 

800 

Eckford  Webb 

.... 

1,400 

1,400 

Alburtis  and  Morgan 

600 

600 

1,100 

Total 

21,276 

52,889 

73,615 

Showing  that  the  total  number  of  vessels  at  present  on  the  stocks  or  launched  du- 
ring the  year  just  closed  is  ninety-seven,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  is  78,015 ; and 
that  of  this  amount  52,339  has  been  launched,  and  that  21,276  remains  to  be  launched. 
The  vessels  above  enumerated,  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Launched  

Steamboats, 

Steamships,  ferry-boats,  &c. 

Ships. 

Other 
sail  vessels. 

80 

10 

18 

On  the  stocks. 

12 

8 

8 

Total 

42 

18 

21 

The  following  is  a comparison  of  five  years 


1848 

16,710 

62,359 

1849 

88.086 

23,890 

61,965 

1850 

27.616 

79,781 

1851 

15,240 

80,761 

1852 

21,276 

78,616 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  certain  classes  of  vessels  launched  during 
the  years  mentioned : — 

Team.  Ships.  Steamships.  Years.  Ships.  Steamships. 

11 


1849  , 

1850  . 


17 

18 


3 

14 


1851. 

1862. 


22 

10 


11 


The  total  number  of  steamships  ever  built  at  this  port  and  launched  is  fifty-nine. 


COTTOI  AID  OTHER  MANUFACTORIES  OF  PRUSSIA. 

From  a statistical  return  just  published  by  the  Prussian  government,  it  appears  that 
there  now  exist  in  that  country  2,207  spinning  mills ; 5,188  manufactories,  dye-works, 
and  cotton- printing  establishments;  39,253  mills  of  different  kinds;  12.960  large  metal 
works;  17,165  breweries  and  distilleries;  and  4,535  other  manufactories  of  different 
kinds — making  a total  of  81,808  establishments,  occupying  515,551  workmen. 


* Including  the  Caloric  ship  Ericsson. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  TRADE. 

We  find  in  a series  of  articles,  published  in  the  North  American,  (Philadelphia,)  an 
estimate  of  probable  increase  of  the  coal  trade  for  the  next  nine  years.  The  calcula- 
tions in  this  estimate  are  based  upon  an  annual  increase  of  about  20  per  cent.  The 
increase  of  1851  was  considerably  greater  than  this.  But  putting  the  rates  of  increase 
at  only  15  per  cent,  would  give  an  annual  production  for  the  next  nine  years  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1861 4,383,730  | 1855 7,667,108  1859 13,409,922 

1852  6,041,289  | 1856 8,817,243  1800 15,420,400 

1853  6,797,481  I 1857 10,189,820  1861 17,734,021 

1854  6,607,108  | 1858 11,660,802 

The  fact  that  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  England  and  Wales  is  over 
84,000,000  tons,  shows  there  is  at  least  nothing  incredible  in  the  results  here  shadowed. 
The  general  distribution  of  the  coal  trade  at  the  present  time  is  in  nearly  the  follow- 
ing ratio : — 

Delaware  and  Hudson 1,000,000  I Schuylkill 900,000 

Lehigh. 1,100,000  | Reading 2,000,000 


Total 6,000,000 

Taking  this  ratio  of  distribution,  the  writer  makes  the  following  calculation  upon 
the  business  of  the  next  ten  years,  assuming  that  the  companies  named  increased  their 
capacity  for  carrying  the  amounts  here  set  down  to  them : — 


Delaware  and 


Years.  • Hudson.  Lehigh. 

1863  1,159,496  1,275,446 

1864  1,833,421  1,466,762 

1855  1,533,438  1,686,777 

1856  1,763,449  1,939,783 

1867  2,027,960  2,280,762 

1868  2,332,160  2,565,277 

1869  2,681,985  2,950,182 

1860  3,084,282  3,392,711 

1861  3,640,618  3,901,177 


Schuylkill 

navigation.  Reading.  TotaL 

1,048,647  2,318,992  6,787,481 

1,209,078  2,606,842  0,667,108 

1,380,091  8,066,867  7,667  163 

1,587.103  3,526,998  8,817,248 

1,226,109  4,056,932  10,139,821 

2,098,944  4,664,321  11,660.802 

2,413,786  6,883,969  13,409,922 

2,776,863  6,168,564  15,426,415 

8,191,872  7,098,040  17,731,621 


INVESTMENTS  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Boston  Journal  says : “ The  current  of  investment  is  now  turning  strongly  to- 
wards factory  stocks,  which  are  beginning  to  hold  out  brilliant  prospects  in  the  way  of 
dividends.  A very  important  change  in  several  brandies  of  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness has  been  going  on  during  the  last  six  months.  The  demand  for  domestic  goods 
has  increased  greatly,  and  prices  have  advanced  suffitiently  to  yield  handsome  profits. 
This  fact,  which  is  beginning  to  be  realized  in  the  community,  furnishes  a key  to  the 
present  movement  in  lactory  shares.  The  truth  is  that  a large  majority  of  our  manu- 
facturing stocks  are  now  selling  at  prices  much  below  their  value,  as  can  be  easily 
demonstrated  by  reference  to  facts  and  figures.  The  Bay  State  Mills,  for  example, 
held  in  the  market  at  from  $890  to  $900  per  share,  or  about  ten  per  cent  below  the 
par  value,  will  earn  for  the  current  business  year  full  ten  per  cent  net,  and  pay  a divi- 
dend in  February  next  of  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  or  $60  per  share,  while  for  the 
ensuing  year  the  business  prospects  of  the  concern  are  decidedly  better.  The  mills  are 
stocked  with  more  than  a year’s  supply  of  wool,  the  advance  on  which  alone,  com- 
paring the  cost  with  prices  now  ruling,  would  be  about  equal  to  the  respectable  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company  shares, 
with  the  prospects  of  a semi  annual  dividend  in  February  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  are 
selling  at  but  ten  per  ceut  advance,  while  Hamilton  and  Massachusetts,  with  probable 
dividends  of  four  per  cent  nearly  at  band,  are  bringing  only  about  par  value.  The 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  many  other  companies,  which  we  have  not  space  to  men- 
tion in  detail;  but  the  arguments  in  factory  stocks  entitled  to  most  weight,  are  those 
which  refer  to  the  prospects  ahead— certainly  most  brilliant  and  encouraging.” 
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COLUNS  AND  CUNARD  STEAMSHIPS. 


We  give  below  a tabular  statement  of  the  arrangement  for  the  time  of  departure 
of  the  several  steamships  of  the  Oollins  and  Cunard  Ocean  Mail  Steamships  for  the 
eleven  unexpired  months  of  1853,  and  for  January,  1864  : — 

FOE  LIVERPOOL. 


Boston 

Hew  York 

44 

Boston  

44 

New  York 

44 

Boston t . 

New  York 

44 

Bnstnn 

44 

New  York 

44 

Rnaf/m 

Wednesday 

a 

New  York. 

44 

Boston 

44 

New  York. 

44 

Boston 

44 

New  York 

44 

Boston  

44 

New  York. 

44 

Boston 

44 

New  York. 

44 

Boston 

44 

New  York 

44 

Boston 

44 

New  York. 

44 

Boston 

44 

New  York 

44 

Boston 

44 

New  York. 

44 

Boston 

44 

New  York 

44 

Boston 

44 

New  York. 

44 

Boston  ......... 

44 

New  York 

44 

Boston  ......... 

44 

New  York. 

44 

vol.  xxvni. — wo.  n.  17 


. February  6 . 

9. 

“ 12. 
, “19. 

44  23. 

14  26. 
.March  5 . . . 

. 44  9... 

. 44  12  ... 

. 44  19  ... 

. 44  23  ... 

. 44  26  . . 

.April  2. . . . 

. 44  6 .... 

. 44  9.... 

. 44  16.... 

. 44  20 

. 44  23*... 

. 44  80.... 

.May  4 

. 44  7 

. 44  14 

. 44  18 

. 44  21  

. 44  28 

.June  1 . . .. 

. 44  4 . . . . 

. 44  11  .... 

. 44  15  .... 

. 44  18  .... 

. 44  25  

. 44  29  ... . 
.July  2 . . . . 

. 44  9 

. 44  13 

. 44  16 

. 44  28  

. 44  27  

. 44  80  

.August  6 .. 

. 44  10.. 

. 44  18.. 

. 44  20  . . 

. 4 24  . . 

. 44  27  . . 

.September  8 
7 

10 

17 

21 

44  24 


Cunard. 

Collins. 

Cunard 

Collins. 

Cunard 


•Collins. 

•Cunard 


Collins. 

Cunard 

44 

Collins. 

Cunard 

44 

Collins. 

Cunard. 

M 

Collins. 

Cunard 

»« 

Collins. 

Cunard 


•Collins. 

Cunard. 

h 

•Collins. 

Cunard. 

« 

•Collins. 

•Cunard 


.Collins. 

•Cunard. 


Collins. 

Cunard 

Collins. 

Cunard 

44 

Collins. 

Cunard 

44 

Collins. 

Cunard 

44 

Collins. 

Cunard 
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.Saturday  . . 
. W ednesday 
.Saturday  .. 


.Wednesday 
.Saturday  .. 


.Wednesday 
Saturday  . . 


.Wednesday 
.Saturday  . . 


.Wednesday 
Saturday  .. 


.Wednesday 
Saturday  .. 


.Wednesday 
.Saturday  . . 


.Wednesday 
Saturday  . . 


.Wednesday 


Oetober  1 

- 5 

M 8 

44  16 

- 19 

44  22 

44  29 

November  2 . . . 
“ 6... 
44  12... 
44  16... 
44  19... 

44  26... 
a 80... 
December  8. . . 
44  10... 
a 14... 
44  17... 

44  24... 

44  28... 
44  81... 
January  7, 1854 

44  11 

« 14 

tt  21 

44  26 


rea  the  united  states. 


Wednesday 
Saturday  .. 
Wednesday 

u 

Saturday . . 
Wednesday 

u 

Saturday  .. 
Wednesday 

u 

Saturday  .. 
Wednesday 

u 

Saturday  .. 
Wednesday 

a 

Saturday  .. 
Wednesday 

u 

Saturday  .. 
Wednesday 

U 

Saturday  . . 

Wednesday 

« 

Saturday  .. 
Wednesday 

u 

Saturday  . . 
Wednesday 

u 

Saturday  .. 
Wednesday 

u 

Saturday  . . 
Wednesday 


February  2 
44  6 

44  9 

44  16 

44  19 

44  28 

March  2 . 

14  6 . 

44  9 . 

“ 16  . 

“ 19  . 

“ 28  . 

“ 80  . 

April  2.. 
“ 6.. 
a 18.. 
* 16.. 
“ 20.. 
44  27.. 

44  80.. 
May  4... 
44  11... 
44  14... 
44  18.. 

44  25... 
44  28... 
June  1 . . 
44  8 . . 
44  11  .. 
44  15  . . 
44  22  .. 
44  25  .. 
44  29  .. 
July  6 . . 
44  9 .. 

44  18  .. 


.Oumrd. 

.Collins. 

.Cunard. 


.Collins. 

.Cunard. 


.Collinsi 

.Cunard. 


Collins. 

.Cunard. 


Colins. 

.Cunard. 


.Collins. 

.Cunard. 


: Collins. 
.Cunard. 

u 

.Collins. 

.Cunard. 


Collins. 


Cunard. 

Collins. 

Cunard. 

Collins. 

Cunard. 

Collins. 

Cunard. 

M 

Collins. 

Cunard. 

u 

Collins. 

Cunard. 

u 

Collins. 

Cunard. 

Collins. 

Cunard. 

M 

Collins. 

Cunard. 

u 

Collins. 

Cunard. 

a 

Collins. 

Cunard. 

u 

Collins. 

Cunard. 

« 

Collins. 

Cunard. 
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Boston 

New  York. 

. a 

Boston 

44 

New  York.. 

44  

Boston 

M 

New  York. 

44 

Boston 

“ 

New  York 

*4 

Boston 

41 

New  York. 

« 

Boston 

44 

New  York. 

Saturday  .. 

a 

Boston 

New  York 

<« 

Boston 

M 

New  York. 

«« 

Boston 

44 

New  York 

« 

Boston 

It 

New  York. 

a 

Boston 

44 

New  York. 

a 

Boston 

a 

New  York 

44 

Boston 

4. 

New  York 

U 

Boston 

44 

New  York. 

« 

.July  *0 Canard. 

. 44  23 Collins. 

. * 27 Cunard. 

.August  8 M 

. 44  6 Collins. 

. 44  10 Cunard. 

. - 17 M 

. 44  20 Collins. 

. M 24 Cunard. 

. 44  81 “ 

.September  3 Collins. 

. 44  7 Cunard. 

14 44 

. M 17 Collins. 

. 44  21 Cunard. 

44  28 M 

.October  1 Collins. 

. M 6 Cunard. 

. “ 12 44 

. 44  16 Collins. 

. M 19 Cunard. 

. 44  26 44 

. 44  29 Collins. 

. November  2 Cunard. 

. 44  9 14 

. 44  12 Collins. 

. M * 16 Cunard. 

. 44  28 44 

. 44  26 Collina 

. 44  80 Cunard. 

.December  7 44 

. 44  10 Collina 

. 44  14 Cunard. 

21 44 

44  24 Collina 

. 44  28 Cunard. 

.January  4,1864 44 

44  7 Collina 

, . 41  11 Cunard. 

. 44  18 44 

44  21 Collins. 

,.  44  26 Cunard. 


WORKING  OF  THE  ERICSSON  ENGINE. 

A French  engineer,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Courier  dee  Etats  Unis  on  the 
Caloric  ship  Esiobson,  illustrates  the  operation  of  the  regenerator,  or  wire  apparatus , 
in  alternately  heating  and  cooling  the  same  volume  of  air,  in  the  following  apposite 
manner 

44  The  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  transmission  of  caloric  cost  the  inventor 
twenty  years  of  reflection  to  realize  in  this  machine.  It  consists  iu  using  constantly 
the  same  heat  to  warm  the  air  which  is  made  to  enter  the  cylinders.  The  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  this  principle  is  applied,  is  called  a regenerator,  and  we  cnu  form 
a clear  idea  of  it  by  supposing  that  a man  has  his  mouth  filled  with  a warm  metallic 
sponge ; if  he  draws  in  his  breath,  the  exterior  air,  in  traversing  the  pores  of  the 
warm  sponge,  will  itself  be  watmed,  and  will  arrive  warm  into  the  lungs,  while  the 
sponge,  having  parted  with  its  caloric,  will  have  become  cold ; if  he  exhales  the  air 
thus  warmed,  this  air,  in  agaiu  traversing  the  sponge,  will  again  warm  it,  and  will 
come  out  reduced  in  temperature.  If,  instead  of  producing  these  movements  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  breast  of  the  individual,  an  ordinary  bellows  is 
adapted  to  the  mouth  to  produce  the  inhalation  and  the  exhalation,  v e well  nigh  have 
Eaiossox's  machine.” 
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RAILROADS  II  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Id  the  Merchant d Magazine  and  Commercial  Review  for  J anuary,  1858,  (vol.  xxviiL, 
pages  107-116,)  we  published  a tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  miles  of  railroads  in 
operation,  and  in  course  of  construction,  cost,  when  opened,  etc.  The  following  state- 
ment is  derived  from  Mr.  Dinsmore’s  “ American  Railway  Guide  ” for  January,  1868. 
Hie  number  of  miles  in  operation,  according  to  the  table  published  in  the  January 
number  of  this  Magazine,  is  13,686 ; according  to  the  Railway  Guide , the  number  is 
18,227.  We  put  down  the  number  of  miles  in  course  of  construction  at  10,828,  while 
in  the  statement  below  the  number  of  miles  put  down  “ in  progress”  is  12,928.  Hie 
discrepancy  in  this  last  item  is  great,  which,  we  presume,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Guide  has  included  several  projected  railroads : — 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  there  were  in  the  United  States  18,227  miles  of  com- 
pleted railroad,  12,928  miles  of  railroad  in  various  stages  of  progress,  and  about  7,000 
miles  in  the  hands  of  the  engineers,  which  will  be  built  within  the  next  three  or  four 
years — making  a total  of  83,155  miles  of  railroad,  which  will  soon  traverse  the  coun- 
try, and  which,  at  an  average  cost  of  $30,000  (a  well  ascertained  average)  for  each 
mile  of  road,  including  equipments,  etc.,  will  have  consumed  a capital  amounting  to 
$994,660,000,  as  follows 


18,227  miles  completed $396,810,000 

12,928  miles  in  progress. 887.840,000 

7,000  miles  under  survey 2 10,000,000 


88,155  Total $994,660,000 


or  in  round  numbers — $1,000,000,000 — one  billion  of  dollars:  a sum  which,  at  6 per 
cent,  would  yield  $60,000,000  annually,  or  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  Governments  of  every  State 
composing  the  United  States!— if  administered  with  republican  economy.  This  esti- 
mate of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  differs  materially  from  that  published  by 
the  Census  Office,  and  that  by  Mr.  Andrews  in  his  late  report  to  government — but  is 
based  upon  actual  ascertainments.  Both  of  these  documents,  however,  refer  to  a date 
anterior  to  1853. 

The  following  railroads  will  be  completed  within  the  next  few  months: — 

The  Lawrenceburg  and  Upper  Mississippi  Railroad,  96  miles,  extending  from.  Law  - 
renceburg,  on  the  Ohio,  to  Indianapolis — 42  miles  to  Greensburg  will  be  opened  this 
month,  and  the  remainder  in  October. 

The  Sackett’s  Harbor  and  Ellisburg  Railroad,  18  miles,  will  be  completed  this 
month. 

The  Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence  Railroad,  from  its  present  terminus  to  Island  Pond , 
will  be  completed  the  coming  season. 

The  Central  Illinois  Railroad,  between  La  Salle  and  Bloomington,  will  be  opened 
in  April  next, 

The  Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Railroad  will  be  opened  the  coming  spring. 

The  Central  Indiana  Railroad  will  be  completed  m lees  than  three  months. 

Hie  Selma  and  Tennessee  River  Railroad  will  be  completed  in  part  by  early  spring. 

The  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  now  open  to  Lebanon,  87  miles,  will  be 
completed  in  February. 

Tne  Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  Railroad  will  be  completed  in  less  than  two 
months ; and  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad  during  the  coming  season. 

The  Ironton  Railroad  will  be  opened  15  miles  from  its  present  terminus  this  month. 

The  Lexington  and  Covington  Railroad  will  be  finished  80  miles  in  May  next,  and 
the  whole  in  the  fall  of  1853. 

The  Lexington  and  Danville  Railroad  is  in  rapid  progress. 

The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  now  open  72  miles,  will  be  complet  ed  to 
Wytheville,  135  miles  from  Lynchburg,  the  next  summer. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  will  be  open  from  Cincinnati  to  a junction  with 
the  Jeffersonville  Railroad  within  three  months. 

The  Belchertown  and  Amherst  Railroad  will  be  open  in  the  middle  of  January 
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tad  several  others,  of  which  our  space  forbids  the  enumeration,  are  being  rapidly 
finished. 

The  following  railroads  have  lately  commenced  operations,  and  have  their  Time  Ta- 
bles published  m the  American  Railway  Guide : — 


l*he  Akron  Branch  Railroad miles  18 

The  Androscoggin  Railroad 20 

The  Cleveland  and  Erie  Railroad 92 

The  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad 112 

The  Chicago  and  Mississippi  Railroad 62 

The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad 40 

The  Dayton  and  Greenville  Railroad 86 

The  Erie  and  North-East  Railroad 19 

The  Greenville  and  Columbia  Raiload 102 

The  King’s  Mountain  Railroad 82 

The  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad 87. 

The  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Railroad 66 

The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 161 

The  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad 88 

The  Peru  and  Indianapolis  Railroad 22 

The  Plattsburg  and  Montreal  Railroad 62 

The  South  Side  (Virginia)  Railroad 62 

The  Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  Railroad 20 

The  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad 82 

The  Virginia  Central  Railroad 107 

The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad 72 

The  Western  Vermont  Railroad 83 

The  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad 79 


MARINE  DISASTERS  ON  THE  LARES  IN  1861. 


The  subjoined  summary  statement  of  the  marine  disasters  that  have  occurred  on 
the  Western  Lakes  was  prepared  by  Captain  G.  W.  Rounds,  agent  of  the  North- 
Western  Insurance  Company: — 


Amount  of  loss  by  collisions. . 

Other  casualties 

By  steam  vessels  has  been. . . . 

By  sail  vessels  has  been 

By  American  vessels  has  been 
By  British  vessels  has  been. . . 
On  Lake  Ontario  by  steam. . . 
“ sail 

On  Lake  Erie  by  steam 

“ sail 

On  Lake  Huron  by  steam. . . . 


On  Lake  Michigan  by  steam 
u sail.., 

On  Lake  Superior  by  steam 


$49,860 

29,699 

643,470 

197,880 

16,000 

63,600 

800 

78,020 


$261,960 

780,709 

638,620 

860,089 

907,487 

86,172 


78,989 


741,800 


69,600 


78,820 

24,000 


Of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  disasters,  seven  occurred  in  the  month  of  April, 
ifineteen  in  May,  twenty-four  in  June,  fifteen  in  July,  sixteen  in  August,  twenty-one  in 
September,  twenty-seven  in  October,  eighty-five  in  November,  (fifty-five  in  one  gale 
of  the  Uth  and  12th,)  and  fifteen  in  December.  In  many  instances  the  amount  of 
losses  as  above  stated  have  been  matters  of  estimate. 
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RAILROADS  HI  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Gov.  Seymour,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  gives  the  following 
abstract  of  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  of  New  York,  taken 
from  the  returns  made  to  the  State  Engineer,  for  the  year  ending  September  80th, 
1852.  As  Boon  as  the  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  is  printed,  we  shall  publish  in  the 
Merchants  Magazine  a full  statistical  statement  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State. 

M Twenty-seven  corporations  only  have  made  returns.  Three  other  corporations, 
which  made  returns  last  year,  have  not  filed  the  annual  reports  required  by  law. 

“ There  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  articles  of  association 
for  forty-one  additional  railroad  corporations.  Several  of  these  roads  are  known  to 
have  been  completed,  and  upon  others  large  expenditures  have  been  made.  The 
railroad  corporations  are  by  law  required  to  file  their  annual  reports  with  the  State 
Engineer  by  the  1st  day  of  December.  None  of  them  have  complied  with  this  pro- 
vision, and  the  late  date  at  which  many  of  them  were  sent  in,  delays  the  State  En- 
gineer, and  prevents  him  from  complying  with  section  103  of  the  general  railroad  law, 
which  requires  him  to  arrange  the  information  in  a tabular  form,  and  to  report  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  first  day  of  its  session. 


The  number  of  miles  of  road  in  use  on  the  27  railroads  reported  is 1,797 

And  adding  the  lengths  of  the  roads  not  reported,  as  given  last  year,  makes  2,027 
This  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  miles  in  use,  over  the  number  reported 
last  year,  of 297 


The  total  cost  of  the  27  roads  reported  up  to  80th  Sept.,  1852,  is  182,812,160  63. 

“ The  total  expenditure  on  all  of  the  roads  constructed  and  commenced  in  this  State, 
is  probably  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of  passengers  carried 
in  cars  on  twenty-one  roads  reported,  is  7,061,909.  And  the  number  of  miles  traveled 
by  the  passengers  is  382,847,667.  The  increase  on  18  roads  over  the  preceding  year 
was,  of  passengers,  1,487,087,  and  of  miles  traveled,  92,858,860.  The  number  of  tons 
of  freight  carried  over  21  roads  reported,  is  2,060,879.  The  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  on  17  of  these  roads,  is  821,101  tone.  The  number  of  persons  injured  in  life 
or  limb  on  26  roads  reported,  is  256;  of  whom  were  killed,  158.  The  increase  over 
the  preceding  year,  on  25  of  these  roads,  is,  of  persons  killed,  59,  and  of  persons  in- 
jured, 44.  These  railroads  traverse  almost  every  county  in  the  State.  There  are  no 
sections  of  its  territory  which  have  not  now  cheap  and  convenient  avenues  to  market, 
by  means  of  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads.  The  recent  extension  of  the  last 
named  improvement  will  rapidly  increase  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  State.*" 

STEAMBOAT  PROGRESS  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Pittsburg  Post  has  an  article  on  the  progress  of  steamboat  building  at  that 
place  and  in  the  West,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  first  steamboat  built  in  Pitts- 
burg was  launched  in  the  month  of  March,  1811.  She  was  called  the  New  Orleans , 
and  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rosevelt,  for  Messrs.  Fulton  & Living- 
ston of  New  York.  She  was  a boat  of  138  feet  keel,  and  calculated  for  about  400 
tons  burthen.  The  New  Orleans  arrived  at  Natchez  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
when  she  took  in  loading  and  passengers,  for  the  first  time,  and  proceeded  to  New 
Orleans.  She  afterwards  ran  as  a regular  packet  between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans. 

The  second  steamer  built  at  Pittsburg  was  the  Vesuviust  three  years  afterward, 
which  first  left  Pittsburg,  April,  23,  1814,  to  run  in  connection  with  the  above  named 
steamer,  between  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  New  Orleans.  The  Vesuvius  was  of  480 
tons  burthen,  carpenter’s  measurement,  160  feet  keel,  and  28  feet  6 inches  beam,  and, 
when  loaded,  drew  from  5 to  6 feet  water.  The  whole  of  her  hold,  below  deck,  ex- 
cept a neat  cabin  for  ladies,  and  the  space  occupied  by  her  machinery,  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  storage  of  freight  A cabin  was  built  bn  her  deck,  which  extended  nearly 
half  her  length,  and  was  u elegantly  fitted  up,”  having  twenty-eight  doable  berths  on 
each  side.  The  departure  of  this  boat  from  Pittsburg  created  considerable  excite* 
meat;  she  passed  up  the  Monongahela  in  front  of  the  town,  and  as  she  passed  down, 
fired  a salute,  and  was  greeted  by  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  of  citizens  who  were  assem- 
bled on  the  bank.  A correspondent  of  Nilett  Register , of  May  21,  1814,  gives  the 
following  account  of  her  progress  down  the  river,  a short  distance,  which  was  very 
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good,  considering  she  was  the  second  steamer  built  here,  and  one  among  the  first 
ever  built: — 

* In  order  to  witness  and  ascertain  her  speed,  I crossed  the  Alleghany,  and  mounting 
a very  capital  horse,  1 endeavored  to  keep  pace  with  her  along  the  road  which  skirts 
the  river.  But  she  moved  so  rapidly,  that  after  riding  three  miles  and  a-half  in  nine- 
teen minutes,  1 gave  up  the  attempt.  In  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  she  was  at 
Middleton,  12  miles  below  Pittsburg.” 

The  Vesuvius  arrived  at  Cincinnati  on  the  23d  of  April,  in  40  hours  from  this  city. 
The  river  was  high,  however,  and  she  had  no  freight.  The  run  to  Louisville  was  made 
in  sixty-seven  hours  and  twenty  five  minutes ; from  thence  to  Natchez,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  hours  and  a half;  and  from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans,  thirty  three 
hours,  making  the  total  between  Pittsburg  and  New  Orleans,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  hours.  The  Vesuvius  was  built  by  Mr.  Fulton  of  New  York,  under  the  agency  of 
Messrs.  Livingston  A Latrobe,  for  companies  who  vested  large  capitals  in  the  establish- 
ment. 

Two  Bteamsrs  were  now  built  to  run  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
and  thus  form  the  steam  connection  with  New  Orleans.  The  steamboat  Buffalo,  of  285 
tons  burden,  wa9  launched,  and  was  expected,  as  she  only  drew  two  feet  six  inches 
of  water,  to  run  all  summer.  The  steamer  Eriterprise,  built  at  Bridgeport,  on  the 
Monongahela,  arrived  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1814,  and  was  found  to  work 
very  welL  She  was  also  intended  to  run  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Falls. 

Thus  was  the  first  steam  connection  established  between  Pittsburg  and  New  Orleans. 
Since  that  time,  thirty-eight  years  have  elapsed,  and  in  contrast  with  the  efforts  of  the 
first  period  the  Post  gives  the  steamboat  statistics  for  the  four  collection-districts  on 
the  Ohio  river  for  the  year  1851. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  constructed  in  these  districts  during  the  year  was 
820,  distributed  as  follows: — Pittsburg,  112;  Wheeling  46;  Cincinnati,  1 1 1 ; Louis- 
ville, 61.  The  aggregate  tonnage  amounted  to  64,297  tons,  of  which  19,942  tons  be- 
longed to  Pittsburg;  7,190  to  Wheeling;  24.986  to  Cincinnati;  and  15,180  to  Louis- 
ville. The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  on  these  steamers  during  the  year,  was 
8,050,626.  The  total  amouut  of  marine  insurance  effected  on  the  hulls  and  cargoes  of 
vessels,  and  the  amount  of  insurance  paid  in  the  four  districts  was  as  follows : — 


Districts.  Total  Ins.  Ins.  paid. 

Pittsburg $4,822,897  $30,484  98 

Wheeling 764,767  1,989  08 

Cincinnati 17,008,530  257,428  48 

Louisville 10,185,855  147,685  17 


Total $82,811,440  $437,434  66 


As  a consequence  of  this  increase,  the  number  of  steamboats  destroyed  in  the  course 
of  the  year  belonging  to  these  four  districts,  was  44 ; of  this  number  19  were  snagged 
and  13  burned.  The  number  of  lives  lost  by  these  disasters  was  482. 


LARGE  TUNNEL  ON  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

One  of  the  tuonels  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  constructing,  is  to  be  8,570 
feet  in  length.  Its  area  at  the  widest  space  within  the  lines  of  the  masonry  will  be 
about  twenty-four  feet,  and  the  spring  of  the  areh  will  begin  sixteen  feet  from  the 
crown  of  the  arch.  The  arch  itself  of  the  tunnel  will  be  rather  of  an  oval  form,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  curvatures  which  conic  sections  can  afford.  The  greater  part  of 
the  vast  arched  excavation  will  be  inlaid  with  strong  and  substantial  masonry. 
More  than  half  of  this  masonry  will  be  composed  of  sandstone  well  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement ; and  the  remainder  will  be  bard  burnt  brick.  This  whole  masonry  will  be 
twenty- two  inches  thick.  The  tunnel  passes  the  Alleghany  Mountain  in  Sugar  Run 
Gap,  and  lies  partly  in  Blair  and  partly  in  Cambria  County.  Taking  into  account  the 
length  of  the  tunnel  and  its  interior  breadth,  and  the  quantity  and  solidity  of  its  mason- 
ry, it  may  be  regarded  as  the  largest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  About 
four  hundred  men  are  employed  upon  it  The  contractors  who  are  accomplishing  this 
great  work  are  S.  Rutter  A Son ; perhaps  the  most  eminent  tunnel  contractors  in  the 
country. 
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THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 

We  published  in  the  numbers  of  the  Merchant t?  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review 
for  July  and  August,  1850,*  two  papers  under  the  title  of  uTJte  Opium  Trade ; as 
carried  on  between  India  and  China , including  a Sketch  of  its  History , Extent , Effects # 
Ac.,”  which  were  prepared  expressly  for  our  Journal  by  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Opium  is,  as  is  well  known,  a contraband  article  among  the  Chinese,  and 
the  trade  is  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  It  is,  however,  carried  on  by  the  East 
India  Company,  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  English  Government ; and  is  forced 
upon  the  miserable  and  enslaved  population.  It  is  estimated  that  four  hundred  thaw* 
sand  human  beings  in  the  Celestial  Empire  are  swept  off  annually  by  this  pernicious 
poison,  the  consideration  for  which  are  some  millions  of  dollars  to  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  Bombay  Telegraph  reviews  the  articles  in  the  Merchants 1 Magazine,  and  fully 
concurs  in  the  views  of  our  correspondent,  Dr.  Allen.  The  reviewer  says : — 

As  an  article  of  Commerce,  opium  stands  out  without  a parallel.  From  the  skillful 
management  and  cultivation  of  about  100,000  acres  of  lana,  the  East  India  Company 
produce  an  article  which,  sold  at  a profit  of  several  hundred  per  cent,  yields  to  them  a 
net  revenue  of  nearly  three  millions  sterling.  We  do  not  here  include  the  Malwa 
opium — a seventh  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country,  raised  from  an  exteut  of  more 
than  a million  of  square  miles. 

From  the  transport  of  this  drug  by  a few  vessels  named  opium  clippers,  a few  mer- 
cantile houses  are  also  realizing  magnificent  profits,  while  the  Chinese  themselves,  the 
grand  consumers  of  the  drug,  part  with  five  or  six  million  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

The  most  astounding  fact  of  the  opium  trade  needs  yet  to  be  specified,  viz.,  that 
Christian  sensibilities  have  not  yet  been  adequately  roused  in  relation  to  its  iniquities 
and  horrors. 

That  a professedly  Christian  government  should,  by  its  sole  authority,  and  on  its  sole 
responsibility,  produce  a drug  which  is  not  only  contraband,  but  essentially  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  humanity ; that  it  should  annually  receive  into  its  treasury 
scores  of  rupees,  which,  if  they  cannot,  save  by  a too  licentious  figure,  be  termed  M the 
price  of  blood,”  yet  are  demonstrably  the  price  of  the  phvscial  waste,  the  social 
wretchedness  and  moral  destruction  of  the  Chinese ; and  yet  that  no  sustained  remon- 
strances from  the  press  secular  or  spiritual,  nor  from  society,  should  issue  forth  against 
the  uurighteous  system,  is  surely  an  astonishing  fact  in  the  history  of  our  Christian 
ethics. 

An  American,  accustomed  to  receive  from  us  impassioned  arguments  against  his  own 
nation,  on  account  of  slavery,  might  well  be  pardoned  were  he  to  say  to  us,  with  some- 
what of  intemperate  feeling , “ Physician  heal  thyself  I and  to  expose  with  bitterness 
the  awful  inconsistency  of  Britaiu’s  vehement  denunciation  of  American  slavery,  while, 
by  most  deadly  measures,  furthering  Chinese  demoralization. 

The  review,  in  referring  to  the  havoc  of  human  life,  closes  as  follows : — 

What  unparalleled  destruction!  The  immolations  of  an  Indian  Jugguraauth  dwindle 
into  insignificance  before  it!  We  again  repeat,  nothing  but  slavery  is  worthy  to  be 
compared  for  its  horrors  with  this  monstrous  system  of  iniquity.  As  we  write,  we  are 
amazed  at  the  enormity  of  its  nnprincipleduess,  and  the  large  extent  of  its  destructive- 
ness. Its  very  enormity  seems  in  some  measure  to  protect  it  Were  it  a minor  evil, 
it  seems  as  though  one  might  grapple  with  it  As  it  is,  it  is  beyond  the  compass  of 
our  grasp.  No  words  are  adequate  to  expose  its  evil,  no  fires  of  indignant  feeling  are 
fierce  enough  to  blast  it 


* Merchants'  Magazine,  vol.  xxiit,  pp.  28  and  146. 
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The  enormous  wealth  it  brings  into  our  coffers  is  its  only  justification,  the  cheers  of 
▼ice-enslaved  wretches  its  only  welcome ; the  curves  of  all  that  iB  moral  and  virtuous 
in  an  empire  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  attend  its  introduction ; the  prayers 
of  enlightened  Christians  deprecate  its  course ; the  indignation  of  all  righteous  minds  is 
its  only  **  God-speed.” 

It  takes  with  it  fire  and  sword,  slaughter  and  death ; it  leaves  behind  it  bankrupt 
fortunes,  idiotized  minds,  broken  hearts  and  ruined  souls.  Foe  to  all  the  interests  of 
hmnanity,  hostile  to  the  scanty  virtues  of  earth,  and  warning  against  the  overflowing 
benevolence  of  heaven ; may  we  soon  have  to  rejoice  over  its  abolition. 


AMOS  LAWRENCE,  THE  BENEVOLENT  MERCHANT. 

The  Commonwealth  reports  the  following  passage  in  Eulogy  of  Amos  Lawrence, 
(a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence,  late  minister  to  England,)  from  a Sermon  on 
“The  Means  of  Living  and  the  Ends  of  Life,”  preached  at  the  new  Music  Hall,  in 
Boston,  January  2d,  1853,  by  the  Rev.  Tueodobe  Parker. 

“ Only  two  days  ago,  there  died,  in  this  city,  a man  rich  in  money,  but  far  more  rich 
in  manhood.  I suppose  he  had  his  faults,  his  deformities  of  character.  Of  course  he 
had.  It  takes  many  men  to  make  up  a complete  man.  Humanity  is  so  wide  and 
deep  that  all  the  world  cannot  drink  it  dry.  He  came  here  poor,  from  a little  country 
town.  He  came  with  nothing — nothing  but  himself,  I mean ; and  a man  is  not  ap- 
praised, only  taxed.  He  came  obscure ; nobody  knew  Amos  Lawrence  forty  five  years 
ago,  nor  cared  whether  the  handkerchief  in  which  he  carried  his  wardrobe,  trudging  to 
town,  was  little  or  large.  He  acquired  a large  estate;  got  it  by  industry,  forecast, 
prudence,  thrift — honest  industry,  forecast,  prudence,  thrift.  He  earned  what  he  got, 
and  a great  deal  more.  He  was  proud  of  his  life ; honorably  proud  that  he  made  his 
own  fortune,  and  started  with  * nothing  but  his  hands.'  Sometimes  be  took  gentlemen 
to  Groton,  and  showed  them  half  a mile  of  stone  wall  which  the  boy  Amos  had  laid  on 
the  paternal  homestead.  That  was  something  for  a rich  merchant  to  be  proud  of. 

“ He  knew  what  few  men  understand — when  to  stop  accumulating.  At  the  age 
when  the  summer  of  passion  has  grown  cool,  and  the  winter  of  ambition  begins  eeri- 
ously  to  set  in,  when  avarice  and  love  of  power,  of  distinction,  and  of  offiee,  begin  to 
take  hold  of  men,  when  the  leaves  of  instinctive  generosity  fall,  and  the  selfish  bark 
begins  to  tighten  about  the  man — some  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  had  acquired  a 
large  estate,  be  said  to  himself — * Enough ! No  more  accumulation  of  that  sort  to 
make  me  a miser,  and  my  children  worse  than  raisers.’  So  he  sought  to  use  nobly 
what  he  had  manfully  won.  He  lived  comfortably  but  discreetly.  He  didn’t  keep 

* A brave  old  house  at  a bountiful  rate. 

With  balf-a-score  of  servants  to  wail  at  the  gate.* 

“His  charity  was  greater  than  his  estate.  In  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  he  has 
given  away  to  the  poor  a larger  fortune  than  he  has  left  to  bis  family.  But  he  gave 
with  a9  much  wisdom  as  generosity.  His  money  lengthened  his  arm,  because  he  had 
a good  heart  in  his  bosom.  He  looked  up  his  old  customers  whom  he  had  known  in 
his  poor  days — which  were  their  rich  ones — and  helped  them  in  their  need.  He 
sought  the  poor  of  this  city,  and  gave  them  his  gold,  his  attention,  and  the  sympathy 
of  his  honest  heart  He  prayed  for  the  poor,  but  prayed  gold.  He  built  churches — 
not  for  his  own  sect  alone,  for  he  had  piety  without  narrowness,  and  took  religion  in  a 
natural  way;  churches  for  Methodists,  Baptists,  Calvinists,  Unitarians,  for  poor  op- 
pressed black  men.  fugitive  slaves  in  Canada;  nay,  more,  he  helped  them  in  their 
flight  He  helped  colleges,  gave  them  libraries,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  He 
aought  out  young  men  of  talents  and  character,  but  poor  and  struggling  for  education, 
and  made  a long  arm  to  each  down  to  their  need,  sending  parcels  of  books,  pieces  of 
cloth  to  make  a sailor’s  jacket  or  cloak,  or  monev  to  pay  the  term  bills.  He  lent 
money  when  the  loan  was  better  than  the  gift  'fhat  bountiful  hand  was  felt  on  the 
■bore  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  his  own  executor  and  the  trustee  of  his  own  charity 
funds.  He  didn't  leave  it  for  his  heirs  to  distribute  his  beuevolence  at  their  cost  At 
bis  own  cost  he  administered  the  benefactions  of  his  testament  At  the  end  of  a for- 
tunate year,  he  once  found  thirty  thousand  dollars  more  than  he  had  looked  for  as  his 
share  of  the  annual  profits.  In  a mouth  he  had  invested  it  all — in  various  charities. 
He  couldn’t  eat  his  morsel  alone — the  good  man. 
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“ His  benevolence  came  ont  also  in  smaller  things,  in  his  daily  life.  He  let  the  boya 
cling  on  behind  his  carriage — grown  men  did  so,  but  invisibly;  he  gave  sleigh-rides  to 
boys  and  girls,  and  had  a gentle  word  and  kindly  smile  for  all  he  met. 

“He  coveted  uo  distinction.  He  bad  no  title,  and  wasn’t  a ‘General/  a ‘Colonel^ 
a ‘Captain/  or  ‘Honorable/ — only  plain  ‘Mister/  ‘Esquire/  and  ‘Deacon,  at  the 
end. 

“ His  charity  was  as  unostentatious  as  the  dew  in  summer.  Blessing  the  giver  by 
the  motive,  the  receiver  by  the  quicker  life  and  greater  growth,  it  made  no  noise  in 
falling  to  the  ground.  In  Boston,  which  suspiciously  scrutinizes  righteousness  with 
the  same  eye  which  blinks  at  the  most  hideous  profligacy,  though  as  public  as  the 
street — even  the  daily  press  never  accused  his  charity  of  loving  to  be  looked  at. 

“Of  good  judgment,  good  common  sense,  careful,  exact,  methodical,  diligent,  he 
was  not  a man  of  great  intellect.  He  had  no  uncommon  culture  of  the  understanding 
and  the  imagination,  and  of  the  highest  reason  still  less.  But  in  respect  to  the  greater 
faculties— in  respect  of  conscience,  affection,  the  religious  element,  he  was  well  bora, 
well  bred,  eminently  well  disciplined  by  himself 

“ He  was  truly  a religious  man.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  thought  as  Calvin  or 
Luther  thought,  or  believed  by  Peter,  James  or  John.  Perhaps  he  believed  some 
things  which  the  Apostles  never  thought  of,  and  rejected  others  which  they  all  had  in 
reverence. 

“ When  I say  he  was  a religious  man,  I mean  that  he  loved  God  and  loved  men. 
He  had  no  m jre  doubt  that  God  would  receive  him  to  heaven  than  that  he  himself 
would  make  all  men  happy  if  he  could.  Reverencing  God,  he  reverenced  the  laws 
of  God — l mean  the  natural  laws  of  morality,  the  laws  of  justice  and  of  love.  His 
religion  was  not  ascetic,  but  good matured  and  of  a cheerful  countenance.  His  piety 
became  morality.  The  first  rule  that  he  took  to  his  counting  house  was  the  golden 
rule,  and  he  never  laid  it  by — buying,  and  selling,  and  giving  by  that  standard  mea- 
sure. So  he  traveled  along,  on  that  path  which  widens  and  brightens  as  it  leads  to 
heaven. 

“ Here  was  a man  who  knew  the  odds  between  the  Means  of  Living  and  the  ends  of 
Life.  He  knew  the  true  use  of  riches.  They  served  as  a material  basis  for  great 
manly  excellence.  His  ton  of  gold  was  a power  to  feed,  to  clothe,  to  house,  and  warm 
and  comfort  needy  men ; a power  to  educate  the  mind,  to  cheer  the  affections,  to  bless 
the  soul.  To  many  a poor  boy,  to  many  a sad  mother,  he  gave  a ‘ merry  Christmas  * 
on  the  earth,  and  now,  in  due  time,  God  has  taken  him  to  celebrate  Epiphany  and  New 
Year*B  day  in  Heaven  1” 


SUICIDE  OF  A LONDON  MERCHANT. 

Mr.  Leschallas,  says  an  English  journal,  the  paper  maker,  who  for  many  years  has 
carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  paper  maker  and  wholesale  stationer,  in  Budge 
Row,  Watling-street,  London,  committed  self-destruction  on  Monday  mo.ning,  by 
shooting  himself  through  the  head,  in  his  warehouse  in  Sise-lane.  During  the  last 
nine  months  Mr.  Leschallas,  who  was  about  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  has  labored  under 
a delusion  that  his  business  was  going  to  ruin  and  himself  to  poverty,  whereas,  in 
fact,  matters  were  the  reverse,  for  his  affairs,  recently  gone  into,  exhibited  a large 
capital  in  reserve  after  all  claims  and  liabilities  had  been  cleared.  It  was  stated  that 
he  had  £80,000  in  stock,  besides  £50,000  in  bills  in  hand;  yet  he  was  constantly  com- 
plaining of,  and  persisting  in,  his  approaching  insolvency.  Twice  or  thrice  during  the 
time  specified  he  was  thwarted  in  attempting  to  shoot  himself.  An  inquest  was  held 
by  Mr.  Payne,  the  coroner,  and  a verdict  of  temporary  derangement  returned. 


PERUVIAN  BARK. 

La  Cuscarilla,  (Peruvian  bark,)  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  Bolivia,  pays 
a duty  of  $10  per  quiutal  to  the  government  for  the  right  of  cutting.  Notwithstanding 
this  duty,  the  exportation  has  been  so  great  of  late  years,  that  the  Congress  passed  a 
law,  some  eighteen  months  ago,  which  took  effect  about  a year  since,  prohibiting  an^ 
farther  cutting  for  five  years. 
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1.  — The  Democracy  of  Christianity,  or  an  Analysis  of  the  Bible  and  its  Doctrines  in 

their  relation  to  the  Principle  of  Democracy.  By  Wm.  Qoodkll.  2 vols.,  1 2mo,, 
pp.  348  and  523  New  York  : Cady  & Burgess. 

It  is  no  ordinary  task  to  unfold  the  subject  embraced  in  this  title  with  the  ability 
of  which  it  is  worthy.  In  this  work  it  is  divided  into  four  parts — the  first  of  which, 
beginning  with  the  origin  of  mankind,  follows  down  through  the  Old  Testament,  their 
history,  especially  in  the  lice  of  the  Jewish  race,  pointing  out  the  elements  of  Demo- 
cracy, wherever  they  make  their  appearance.  The  Second  part  discusses  the  more 
direct  teachings  of  Christianity.  In  part  Third,  the  Institutions  of  Christisnity,  with 
their  bearings  upon  the  principle  of  Democracy,  are  more  particularly  examined  ; and 
in  the  Fourth  part,  the  actual  and  prospective  effects  of  Christianity  are  considered. 
The  ability  of  the  work  is  unquestionable,  and  every  page  furnishes  material  for  re- 
flection. It  is  the  most  systematic  and  complete  examination  of  the  subject  which  has 
been  published.  Of  course,  it  brings  the  author  in  contact  with  many  mooted  points 
of  Church  Polity,  which  he  has  treated  with  much  learning. 

2.  — The  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution ; or,  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil 
of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  With  several  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  by 
Lossing  and  Barritt,  chiefly  from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Yol.  2,  8vo., 
pp.  880.  New  York  : Harper  A Bros. 

This  volume  completes  the  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution.  The  labor  of  its  prepar- 
ation can  hardly  be  appreciated  with  justice,  unless  one  is  familiar  with  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  details  of  events  after  many  years  have  elapsed.  It  is  a work  of  great 
value  to  Americans,  not  so  much  for  anything  new  or  striking  in  its  contents,  but  as 
being  the  treasure-house  of  all  those  minute  incidents  of  the  war  which  are  hallowed 
in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  among  whom  they  occurred,  and  which  have  been 
sedulously  gathered  by  the  author.  Nor  are  the  more  important  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution overlooked.  These  are  narrated  with  the  same  fullness,  though  not  dwelling 
upon  the  principles  involved  in  the  contest,  or  the  discussions  which  took  place.  In 
snort,  the  work  possesses  all  that  interest  which  attaches  to  the  personal  narratives  of 
the  old  soldiers  of  that  war. 

3.  — The  Private]  Life  of  Daniel  Webster . By  Ch as.  Lanman.  12mo.,  pp.  205.  New 

York : Harper  & Brothers. 

The  author  of  these  pages  occu  oied  the  cloee  relation  of  private  secretary  to  the  dis- 
tinguished statesmen.  He  has  often  been  the  guest  of  Mr.  Webster  at  both  his  places 
of  residence,  and  been  entertained  as  his  intimate  friend.  Of  course  be  has  here  at- 
tempted to  offer  the  public  ouly  those  interesting  particulars  which  the  public  have  a 
right  to  claim.  All  those  incidents  in  the  private  life  of  an  individual,  which  belong 
to  the  retirement  of  home,  he  has,  with  due  delicacy  and  discrimination,  withheld. 
The  author  is  a man  of  talent  and  an  able  writer.  There  are  marks  of  haste  in  his 
pages  and  some  evident  misstatements,  but  apart  from  these,  the  book  will  be  found 
ooe  of  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable  of  the  many  volumes  before  the  public. 

4.  — My  Life  and  Acts  in  Hungary  in  the  years  1848  and  1849.  By  Arthur  Gorgei. 
12mo.,  pp.  615.  New  York:  Harper  <fc  Brothers. 

Gorgei,  the  reputed  traitor  of  the  Hungarian  cause,  states  his  own  defense  in  these 
pa^ea.  It  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a specimen  of  special  pleading  which  does  honor 
neither  to  the  bead  nor  heart  of  its  author.  It  contains  nothing  which  will  remove  or 
diminish  the  public  sentiment  of  mankind  on  his  conduct,  or  obtain  for  him  any  special 
regard  with  honorable  men. 

11. — Chambers  Pocket  Miscellany . VoL  8.  12mo.,  pp,  180.  Boston : Gould  <fc  Lin- 
coln. New  York  : Adrians  <fc  Sherman. 
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6.  — Cornelius  Bepos.  With  Botes  Explanatory  and  Historical.  By  Char.  Authot, 
LL.  D.  12 mo.,  pp.  896.  New  York:  Harper  A Brothers. 

Cornelius  Nepos  has  justly  obtained  very  extensive  favor  as  a text  book  in  schools. 
It  is  a very  attractive  book  for  young  students,  yet  imperfect  and  inaccurate  in  many 
of  its  historical  and  geographical  details.  These  errors,  however,  have  been  carefully 
corrected  in  this  edition,  which  is  embellished  with  the  rich  learning  of  Dr.  Anthon, 
and  rendered  suitable  for  a text  book  in  any  institution. 

7.  — History  of  Romulus.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  With  Engravings.  12 mo.,  pp.  808. 
New  York:  Harper  A Brothers. 

The  reputation  of  Abbott’s  works  is  well  known  and  established.  This  volume, 
containing  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  one  of  a series  prepared  by 
the  author  to  furnish  the  reading  community  with  accurate  and  faithful  accounts  of  the 
lives  and  actions  of  personages  of  ancient  times.  The  invention  of  the  author  is  not 
brought  into  exercise  to  add  interest  to  his  pages,  but  the  charm  consists  in  the  ad* 
mirable  selection  of  incidents  and  facts  in  the  lives  of  those  of  whom  he  writes. 

8.  — Elements  of  Otology.  By  Moses  Ghat,  A M.,  and  0.  B.  Adams.  12ma,  pp.  850. 
New  York:  Harper  A Brothers. 

In  this  volume  we  have  the  outlines  of  American  and  European  Geology  in  a con- 
densed form.  It  is  elementary  in  its  character,  and  particularly  designed  for  students 
in  Geology.  With  a view  of  rendering  the  subject  attractive  to  the  general  reader, 
the  most  important  theories  of  the  science  are  discussed,  including  its  practical  appli- 
cations and  relations  to  Natural  Theology  and  Revelation.  The  illustrations  have  been 
drawn  from  the  whole  field  of  geological  phenomena 

9.  — Corneille  and  his  Times.  By  M.  Guizot.  12  mo.,  pp.  895.  New  York:  Harper 

A Brothers. 

This  is  an  important  production  for  a complete  knowledge  of  French  literature,  es- 
pecially that  which  embraces  the  poetry  of  Corneille  and  his  times.  It  is  an  able, 
learned,  tend  elegant  criticism,  valuable  in  this  respect  to  all  scholars,  independent  of 
the  particular  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

10.  — Bianca.  A Tale  of  Erin  and  Italy.  By  Edward  Maturin,  Esq.  12mo,  pp. 
895.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brother* 

This  is  a descriptive  tale  of  life  in  Ireland  and  Italy.  It  is  written  with  spirit  and 
vigor,  and  oftentimes  displays  more  than  usual  power. 

11.  — Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  By  Donald  McLeod.  12ma,  pp.  298.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner. 

An  additional  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  might  almost  seem  superfluous,  but  we  have 
in  this  a combination  of  the  rich  and  varied  materials  furnished  by  Irving,  Lock- 
hart, and  many  others.  These  sketches  are  very  spirited  and  graphic,  and  will  be 
found  very  acceptable  by  those  who  are  wearied  with  the  voluminous  correspondence 
of  Scott.  We  nave  a picture  of  Scott  as  he  naturally  appeared,  which  is  setoff  by 
an  admirable  selection  of  the  most  striking  and  agreeable  incidents  of  his  career. 

12.  — Frank  Freeman's  Barber  Shop.  A Tale.  By  Rev.  Raymond  R.  Hall,  D.  D. 
12mo.,  pp.  343.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 

This  is  a tale  brought  out  in  the  wake  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  presenting  conservative 
and  moderate  views.  It  contains  some  striking  scenes  and  stirring  passages,  and  re- 
presents Southern  life  with  much  truthfulness  and  candor. 

18. — Night  Thoughts  on  Life , Death  and  Immortality . By  Edward  Young,  LL.  D. 

With  a Memoir  of  the  Author,  a Critical  View  of  hia  Writings,  and  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  J.  R.  Boyd.  12mo.,  pp,  616. 

14. — The  Paradise  Lost.  By  John  Milton.  With  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical. 
Edited  by  James  R.  Boyd.  12mo.,  pp.  652.  New  York:  A S.  Barnes  A Ca 
This  series  of  classic  poetry  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  use  in  educational  pur- 
poses. The  notes  are  very  full  and  extensive,  answering  all  points  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  youth.  We  trust  their  adoption  will  become  as  extensive  as  their  merits 
may  justly  claim. 
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16/ — Outline*  of  Astronomy.  By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hersohrl.  A New  Edition* 
with  Numerous  PJates  and  Wood-cuts.  12mo.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and 
Lea. 

The  outlines  of  this  admirable  work  first  appeared  as  a part  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pedia in  the  year  1833.  Since  then  it  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  much  new  matter 
IMS  been  added,  and  some  parts,  especially  that  relating  to  the  lunar  and  planetary 
perturbations,  have  been  entirely  rewritten.  It  is  now  very  complete  in  its  contents, 
and  may.  be  regarded  as  M up  to  the  actual  state  of  Astronomy.”  The  elements  of  the 
four  new  planets  have  been  added,  and  the  improved  elements  of  four  others  have 
been  substituted  for  the  provisional  ones  given  in  former  editions.  The  remarkable 
discovery  of  an  additional  ring  of  Saturn,  and  the  curious  researches  of  M.  Peters  on 
the  proper  motion  of  Sirius,  with  several  minor  features,  are  also  noticed.  The  whole 
drift  and  tenor  of  the  work,  it  should  be  observed,  is  explanatory ; and.  as  such,  it  be- 
comes one  of  the  best  we  now  have  on  Astronomy. 

16.  — The  Analytical  Chemist's  Assistant:  a Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis . Both 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  of  Natural  and  Artificial  Inorganic  Compounds  ; to 
which  are  Appended  the^  Rules  fortDetecting  Arsenic  in  case  of  Poisoning.  By  Feed- 
brick  Wokhler.  Translated  by  Oscar  M.  Leibkr.  12mo.,  pp.  814.  Philadel- 
phia : Henry  C.  Baird. 

In  this  work  we  have  an  excellent  treatise  in  a popular  style,  containing  directions 
for  testing  and  analyzing  the  numerous  inorganic  compounds  of  nature  and  art  Such 
a work  has  long  been  needed  for  popular  use.  In  its  present  complete  form  it  con- 
tains in  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  German  Edition,  descriptions  of  the  more  gen- 
eral manipulations  necessary  in  conducting  chemical  analyses,  the  modes  of  analyzing 
many  substances  not  included  in  the  original,  and  the  results  themselves.  The  per  cent- 
agee  of  ingredients  sought  is  added,  and  many  other  valuable  features  which  render 
it  truly  a useful  book. 

17.  — A Treatise  on  Screw  Propellers  aud  their  Steam  Engines , with  Practical  Rule* 
and  Examples  how  to  Calculate  and  Construct  the  same  for  any  description  of  Ves- 
sels, accompanied  with  a Treatise  on  Bodies  in  Motion  in  Fluid,  exemplified  for 
Propellers  and  Vessels;  also  a Full  Description  of  a Calculating  Machine.  By  J. 
W.  Nastrom.  8 vo.,  pp.  232.  Philadelphia : H.  0.  Baird. 

In  this  treatise  will  be  found  the  results  of  several  years*  experience  and  observation 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  A principal  object  with  him  has  been  to  obtain  formulte  to 
fellow  the  variations  that  arise  in  practice.  Proper  co-efficients  have  been  introduced 
to  make  the  formula)  simple  and  practical,  where  practice  differs  from  theory.  The 
contents  of  the  volume  have  been  evidently  prepared  with  much  care  and  investi- 
gation. 

18.  — The  Real  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Bleesed 
Eucharist , proved  from  Scripture.  In  Eight  Lectures  Delivered  in  the  English 
College, Rome.  By  Cardinal  Wiskman.  12 mo.,  pp.  311.  Baltimore:  J.  Murphy 
A Co. 

This  is  not  intended  less  for  a controversial  work,  than  to  serve  for  the  instruction 
of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Roman  Church  rests 
the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  This  view  of  the  question  is  stated 
with  much  fullness,  candor,,  sincerity,  and  elegance  of  diction.  The  writer  is  neither 
bigoted  nor  bitter,  but  nobly  qualified  for  the  position  he  holds  in  England.  All  tbose 
who  have  been  lei  by  the  bitterness  of  denominations  to  investigate  Christian  truths 
fer  themselves,  should  read  this  eloquent  statement  of  the  Roman  side  in  this  funda- 
mental article  of  controversy. 

19.  — A Catechism  of  Sacred  History , Abridged  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Translated 
from  the  French.  By  A Friend  or  Youth.  24mo.,  pp.  124.  Baltimore:  Murphy 
A Co. 

20 — The  Cloud  with  the  Silver  Lining.  By  the  Author  of  “ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sun- 
beam,” etc.  18mo.,  pp.  70.  Boston : James  Munro  A Co. 

A charming  little  story. 
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31. — Napoleon  in  Exile;  or,  a Voice  from  St.  Helena.  Hie  Opinions  end  Reflections 
of  Napoleon  on  the  most  Important  Events  in  his  Life  and  Government,  in  his  own 
words.  By  Barry  O’Meara.  2 vol&,  12 mo.,  pp.  328  and  832.  New  York:  J.  S. 
Redfield. 

This  work  has  been  before  the  public  for  some  length  of  time,  and  has  obtained  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  interesting  records  of  the  opinions 
and  reflections  of  Napoleon  which  has  ever  been  published.  The  author  was  medical 
officer  of  the  English  Government  at  St.  Helena  to  the  household  of  Napoleon.  Hia 
relations  to  the  Einperor  were  of  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  character,  and 
his  reports  of  conversations  are  given  with  great  fidelity.  Relating,  as  they  do,  to 
public  men  and  affairs  in  Europe,  they  possess  a genuine  interest  to  all  readers. 

22. — Songe  of  the  Seasons,  and  other  Poems.  By  James  Linen.  12mon  pp.  167. 
New  York : Red  field. 

The  author  of  these  pages  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Magazines,  whose 
poems  have  been  very  extensively  copied  in  the  papers.  The  generosity  of  subscrib- 
ing friends  baa  enabled  the  author  to  bring  out  bis  volume  without  any  solicitude  of  a 
pecuniary  character.  He  says,  “with  critics  I h^ve  nothing  to  do.”  In  conformity 
with  this  assertion  we  therefore  forbear  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
poems. 

28. — WoodwortKs  American  Miscellany  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  By  Francis  C. 
Woodworth,  author  of  “Stories  about  Animals,”  “ Uncle  Frank’s  Home  Stories,” 
etc.,  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  288.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 

The  plan  of  this  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  before  us,  is  similar  to  that  eg 
“Chambers’  Miscellany,”  which  has  had  such  an  immense  sale  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  Each  volume,  complete  in  itself,  is  illustrated  with  numerous  cuts. 
The  series  is  to  consist  of  ten  volumes,  issued  at  irregular  intervals  until  their  com- 
pletion. It  is  well  adapted  to  the  family  circle,  and  although  free  from  sectarianism, 
will  prove  a most  valuable  addition  to  Sunday  School  Libraries. 

24. — The  Tell-Tale ; or,  Home  Secrets.  Told  by  Old  Traveler.  By  Trusta,  Author  of 
“ SunDy  Side,”  “ Peep  at  Number  Five,”  Ac.  Boston : Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 

A most  interesting  and  instructive  volume  for  the  young,  which  many  children  of  a 
“larger  growth”  will  read  with  delight.  The  recent  death  of  the  authoress  lends  a 
melancholy  charm  to  the  narrative. 

26. — Hints  towards  Reformers,  in  Lectures , Addresses,  and  other  Writings.  By  Hor- 
ace Greeley.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  With  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  Lessons. 
12 mo.,  pp.  426.  New  York : Fowlers  A Wells. 

It  i9  gratifying  to  learn  that  a second  edition  of  this  instructive  and  pleasant  votume 
has  already  been  called  for.  It  is  a just  acknowledgment  of  the  talents  and  merits  of 
the  author.  This  edition  contains,  in  addition  to  former  ones,  an  appendix,  in  which  it 
included  an  interesting  article  on  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  results. 

26.  — The  Scientific  American.  New  York : Munn  A Co. 

The  eighth  volume  of  this  truly  valuable  work  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  and 
we  cannot  do  our  young  men  better  service,  especially  if  engagea  in  mechanical 
or  artistic  pursuits,  than  in  recommending  them  to  subscribe  for  it  As  a journal  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  ranks  high  in  our  periodical  literature,  being  devoted  to  the 
diffusion  of  sound  practical  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  of  Vhich  it  treats.  Manufac- 
turers and  Agriculturists  will  find  much  valuable  matter  relating  to  their  important 
branches  of  the  national  industry. 

27.  — Disturnells  Railroad,  Steamboat,  and  Telegraph  Boole;  being  a Quids  through 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  New  York : J.  JDisturnell. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  this  valuable  little  manual  is  the  information 
it  embodies  in  relation  to  the  telegraphic  system,  now  so  extensively  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  only  work  now  published  that  contains  full  and 
accurate  information  on  that  subject* 

28.  — Waverley  Novels.  VoIp.  8,  9,  and  10.  Hart’s  Cheap  Edition.  Ivanhoe,  The 
Monastery,  The  Abbott.  Philadelphia:  A.  Hart 
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29. — Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery : a History  of  the  Great  Struggle  in  doth  Hemispheres , 
with  a View  of  the  Slavery  Question  in  the  United  States.  By  William  Goodkll, 
author  of  the  “ Democracy  of  Christianity.”  12mo.  pp.  602.  New  York:  William 
Harned. 

The  design  of  this  work,  as  stated  by  the  author,  is  to  furnish,  in  one  Yolume,  an 
abstract  for  convenient  reference,  a great  mass  of  historical  loformation  concerning 
slavery — in  this  country  and  Great  Britain — information  that  is  now  to  be  foui.d  only 
by  looking  over  a vast  number  of  volumes  or  pamphlets,  and  the  newspapers  ana 
scattered  documents  of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  work  is  evidently  compiled  with 
much  labor  and  care,  and  aside  from  the  anti-slavery  views  of  the  author  it  contains, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  interest  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  on  a subject  which  hns 
caused  a good  deal  bitterness  of  feeling. 

20. — Village  Life  in  Egypt:  with  Sketches  of  the  Said.  By  Batlk  St.  John.  2 vols. 
12mo^  pp.  216  <fc  224.  Bostoo : Ticknor,  Reed,  <fc  Fields. 

In  an  attempt  to  describe  the  life  of  the  country  population  of  Egypt,  the  author 
has  found,  to  some  extent,  a new  field.  The  writings  of  travelers  generally,  present 
us  with  few  glimpses  of  the  real  character  and  condition  of  these  people.  Here  we 
have,  therefore,  both  novelty  and  instruction.  The  condition,  the  unvaried  degredAtion 
of  the  mass  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
day,  furnishes  a subject  of  profound  interest.  The  sensitive  reader  will  follow  the 
path  of  this  author  with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  will  find  his  pages  varied 
with  pleasing  pictures  and  sad  associations. 

91. — The  Boy  Hunters  ; or , Adventures  in  Search  of  a White  Buffalo.  By  Captain 
Mayne  Reid.  With  Illustrations,  by  William  Hae vet.  16mo.,  pp.  364.  Boston: 
Ticknor,  Reed  <&  Fields. 

Here  i9  a volume  written  expressly  for  boys.  It  deals  in  those  physical,  rather 
than  moral  facts,  which  are  certain  to  arrest  their  attention.  It  i9  wrought  out  of 
truthful  materials,  and  written  with  much  Bpirit  and  simplicity.  It  can  hardly  fail  of 
a warm  welcome  among  young  readers. 

32. — The  Martyrs , Heroes , and  Bards  of  the  Scottish  Covenant.  By  George  Gilpil- 
lan,  M.  A.  12mo., pp.  264.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  <&  Brothers. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  present  a succinct  and  impartial  account  of  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  Covenant,  an  unbiased  estimate  of  the  character  of  its  princi- 
pal actors,  and  some  general  deductions  applicable  to  the  great  question  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  author  is  a powerful  and  eloquent  writer,  at  times  egotistical  and  vain, 
hut  nevertheless  entitled  to  high  consideration.  His  materials  have  been  gathered 
from  the  best  sources  to  be  found  and  his  wotk  possesses  a substantial  value. 

38. — The  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Deserts  : or  the  Wonders  of  God  in 
the  Wilderness.  To  which  is  added  an  appendix.  16mo.,  pp.  609.  New  York : D.  & 
J.  Sadlier  <fc  Go. 

In  the  biographies  of  these  ancient  S~int9,  the  reader  will  find  most  interesting 
records  of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  become  illustrious  by  their  eminent  virtues.  It 
is  one  of  the  richest  treasures  which  the  Catholic  Church  possesses ; neither  can  it  be 
devoid  of  value  to  men  of  every  faith,  as  exemplifying  the  attainments  in  excellence 
of  which  our  nature  i9  capable.  The  volume  is  printed  on  good  paper  in  clear  and 
distinct  type,  and  very  handsomely  bound. 

34.  — The  Art- Journal  for  November  and  December.  New  York  : George  Virtue. 

These  numbers  open  with  a fine  engraving  of  the  “ Farm  Yard,”  from  a picture  in 
the  Vernon  Gallery.  Theo  follow : — “ The  Council  of  Horses,”  4‘  The  Installation,” 
* Florimel  and  the  Witch,”  M Ruins  in  Italy,”  all  of  which  are  engraved  from  pictures 
in  the  Vernon  Gallery.  The  contents,  a9  usual,  are  replete  with  information  relative 
to  the  Fine  Arts,  interspersed  with  a large  number  of  striking  cuts.  This  is,  in  truth, 
the  most  valuable  journal  of  art  before  the  public. 

35.  — The  Pretty  Plate.  By  John  Vincent,  Esq.  Illustrated  by  Darley.  18mo.,  pp. 
110.  New  York:  Redfield. 

A very  pretty  book. 
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80. — The  Experience  of  Life.  By  E.  M.  Siwall.  12  mo.  New  York : D.  Apppletoo 
A Co. 

This  is  another  of  those  attractive  and  excellent  tales  from  the  pen  of  a highly  ac- 
complished author.  The  interest  of  the  Btory  as  such,  is  well  maintained ; and  the 
admirable  reflections  and  thoughts  respecting  life  and  its  lessons,  possess  a degree  of 
value  both  from  their  truthfulness  and  theirgenuiue  Christian  character. 

87.  — Waver  let/  Novels.  Library  Edition.  Boston:  B.  B.  Massey  A Co.  and  S.  H. 
Parker. 

This  beautiful  edition  of  the  unrivaled  works  of  the  great  novelist,  now  in  course  of 
publication,  has  reached  its  twenty- second  volume.  The  printing,  binding,  and  paper 
are  excellent,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  editions  of  the  day. 

88.  — The  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon.  A Romance  of  the  Lott  Century.  By  William 
M.  Thackeray.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  267  and  271.  New  York : D.  Appleton  A Oo. 

One  of  the  latest  numbers  of  Appleton’s  Popular  Library  contains  this  very  agree- 
able work,  from  the  pen  of  Thackeray.  It  originally  appeared  in  Frazer* a Magazine 
as  far  back  as  in  1844. 

89.  — El  Ingenioao  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  Neuva  Edition,  Corregida 
y Anotada.  Par  Dow  Eugenio  de  Ochoa.  12mon  pp.  096.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton A Co. 

Students  of  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish  literature  are  certainly  under  obli- 
gations to  these  publishers  for  this  excellent  copy  of  the  choicest  edition  of  Don 
Quixote  which  has  been  issued  in  Madrid.  Its  accuracy,  typographical,  and  general 
appearance  are  excellent 

40.  — The  Temperance  Reformation.  Its  History  from  the  Organization  of  the  Fine 
Temperance  Society  to  the  Adoption  of  the  Liquor  Law  of  Maine , 1861,  and  the 
Consequent  Influence  of  the  Promulgation  of  that  Law  on  the  Political  Interest  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  1852.  By  Rev.  Lebbeas  Armstrong.  12 mo.,  pp.  897. 
New  York  : Fowlers  A Wells. 

These  reminiscences  contain  a great  variety  of  matter  instructive  and  agreeable  to 
all  interested  in  the  great  temperance  reform. 

41 .  — History  of  the  National  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  Captain 
Sobuyleb  Hamilton.  12mo.,  pp.  116.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Gram  bo  A Co. 

No  full  account  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  devices  of  the  u star-spangled 
banner  ” has  ever  before,  we  believe,  been  published.  Forbroke,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities,  furnishes  the  most  information  on  the  subject  of  standards  generally.  An 
outline  of  his  treatise  is  contained  in  these  pages.  The  additional  historical  details, 
relating  particularly  to  the  American  flag,  are  carefully  collected  and  full  of  interest 

42.  — Day-Dreams . By  Martha  Allen.  12mo,  pp.  164.  Philadelphia : Lippincott, 
Gram  bo  A Co. 

Thoughts,  fancies,  and  dreams,  written  in  a pleasant  style,  and  with  considerable 
geniality  of  sentiment 

48. — The  Seasons.  By  James  Thomson.  With  Critical  Observations  of  various  Au- 
thors on  his  Character,  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical  By  James  R.  Boyd. 
12mo.,  pp.  881.  A.  S.  Barnes  A Co. 

44. — Waverley  Novels.  Abbotsford  Edition.  VoL  9,  part  18.  The  Betrothed — The 
Talisman.  12mo.,  pp.  300.  Philadelphia : Lippincott,  Qrambo  A Co. 

46. — Tallis*  Scripture  Natural  History  for  Youth.  Part  17.  New  York:  J.  Tallis 
A Co. 

A complete  little  work  on  Natural  History,  embracing  every  species  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  beautiful  cuts. 

46. — Hester  Somerset.  A Novel.  By  N.  M.  8vo^  pp.  181.  Philadelphia:  A.  Hart. 
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Thia  Journal,  now  in  ita  seventh  year,  the  first  and  only  one  of  its  kind  successfully 
established  in  the  United  States,  is  especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Reading 
Public. 

Its  Articles  embrace  subjects  of  general  interest,  handled  in  an  independent  style. 

Its  Tales  and  Sketches  are  by  the  beet  writers  of  our  own  country,  or  selected 
from  choice  foreign  sources  not  generally  accessible. 

Ita  Chronicle  of  Passing  Events  is  full  and  minute  on  topics  likely  to  interest  the 
intelligent,  embracing  the  latest  information  on  ail  subjects  of  Literature,  Science, 
Art,  Music,  Drama,  Popular  Amusement,  and  Social  Chitchat. 

Its  Literary  Notices  aim  at  combining  entertainment  and  piquancy,  with  the  full- 
est and  fairest  exposition  of  every  new  book  of  value  published. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  various  Societies  for  Discovery  or  Research  throughout 
the  country,  are  reported  in  its  columns. 

Its  constant  contributors  are  some  of  the  moat  eminent  authors  of  the  country. 

It  is  the  aim  of  its  conductors  to  issue  a Weekly  Journal  inferior  to  none  in  Ameri- 
ca, in  enlightened  entertainment  and  efficiency. 

The  new  volume  of  the  u Literary  World,”  as  it  will  appear  for  the  present  year, 
will  sustain  all  the  old  elements  of  the  Journal,  with  some  popular  additions  both  of 
form  and  matter,  suggested  to  us  by  experience,  which  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to 
our  subscribers.  These  consist  in  a better  arrangement  of  the  plan,  an  enlargement 
of  some  old  features,  and  an  introduction  of  new  ones. 

The  “Literary  World,”  will  in  future  contain: — 

1 Articles,  illustrating  in  the  handling  of  some  timely  topic,  the  general  principles 
of  the  Journal  in  all  ita  departments. 

II.  Passages  in  advance  of  New  and  Important  publications. 

IIL  Reviews  of  New  Books. 

IV.  Literary  Intelligence  and  Gossip. 

V.  The  Reports  of  Societies — the  Oriental,  Historical,  Ethnological,  Ac.,  Ac.,  com- 
municated from  original  sources. 

VI.  Original  Poems,  Tales,  Sketches. 

VIL  Communications  of  Correspondents  on  various  topics. 

VIII.  Occasional  Select  Papers  from  Books,  Periodicals,  Ac:,  at  home  and  abroad. 

IX  The  Fine  Arts — New  Galleries,  Paintings,  Institutions,  Prints,  Ac.,  with  the  Ar- 
tists’ Gossip  of  the  Week  and  Foreign  Items. 

X.  Music  and  the  Drama ; the  Performances  and  Gossip  of  the  Week. 

XL  Miscellany  and  Gossip — a collection  of  novel  incidents  with  comments  upon  the 
topics  of  the  day,  from  all  quarters — presented  in  a comprehensive,  striking, 
and  picturesque  form— paragraphs  witn  the  materials  of  an  essay. 

XII.  Varieties;  Anecdotes,  Ac. 

XIXL  Publishers’  Circular;  Book  Announcements,  Ac. 

The  Literary  World  contains  from  sixteen  to  twenty  and  twenty-four  quarto  pages 
ynd  is  issued  every  Saturday,  at  $8  00  per  annum,  always  in  advance.  All  Commu- 
nications, Books  for  Review,  Ao,  to  be  addressed 

E.  A.  <fe  G.  L.  DUYCKINCK, 

Editors  and  Proprietors,  109  Nassau-strect , New  York. 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW.] 

Established  July,  1839. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

At  142  Fulton-street,  New  York — At  Five  Dollars  per  Annum. 

The  MERCHAKT8’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  R E 1 
is  devoted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION — BANKING. 

RENOY,  and  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME  LAW- 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLAND  1 

GATION— NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPRO\ 
including  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— RIVERS  1 
HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  the  great  Commercial  and  Em*  ] 
trial  Interests  of  the  Country  and  the  World. 

It  has  been  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Editor  and  Pro*  j 
prietor  to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Commercial  InU 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  les9  indispensable  i 
the  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Financier,  Banker,  Broker,  Shi*  T 
ter,  Ship  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  Manufacturer,  than  to  the  Merchant  and  T 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discussions 
tics,  taking  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce,  the  pages  of  I 
Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  for  f 
also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  of  the  North. 

The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  Magazine  a na 
spirit  and  character,  by  seeming  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  our  i _ 
spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Territory  of  i 
Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the  principles  of  tr 
he  lias  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and  opinions;  ; 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  and  embody  the  scientific  and  practical  oj 
tiona  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  the  freo  and  fair  discussion  J 
every  subject  legitimately  falling  within  its  general  scope  and  its  original  desigi 

The  number,  for  December,  1 852,  completed  the  twenty  -seventh  semi-on  uuaI 
of  the  Merchant*'  Magazine.  The  work  has  been  enlarged  more  than  one-third  i 
commencement  in  July,  1889,  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly  Sight  f 
octavo  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  nmy  be  obtained  at  the 
eris  office,  142  Fulton-street,  New  York,  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  far  Two  J 
lars  and  a Half  per  volume. 

■ - ■ ■■■ 

Chamber  or  Coxjckrcb  or  Paris,  Paris,  26  December,  1 

Mr.  Freeman  Hunt. 

Sir  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  having  had  occasion  to  consult  the  Martino  i 
you  have  published  for  so  many  years  past,  could  not  but  folly  appreciate  its  great  merit-  U h 
marked  the  sustained  zeal  and  care  with  which  you  have  brought  togother  In  Its  pages,  r “ 
matter  of  the  highest  interest,  as  well  as  disquisitions  of  the  utmost  Importance  and  utility  ; 

Chamber  knows  of  no  better  way  of  testifying  Us  appreciation  of  your  work,  than  by  • " 

the  Magazlno  for  its  Library.  The  Treasurer  has  been  directed  to  charge  one  of  our  c 

in  New  York  with  this  duty,  and  also  to  forward  to  you  this  letter,  which  we  conclude  bir,  by  a 
you  the  assurances  of  our  highest  consideration. 

Horace  Say,  Secretary.  LEGENTIL,  President  of  the  C 

At  a stated  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  craning,  April  S 
the  followingreeolutfons  were  adopted,  without  a dissenting  voice:— 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trade  viewing  the  importance  of  a publication,  which  < 
attractive  and  enduring  form,  general  informaUon  and  statistics  relating  to  the  commercial  and  i 
trial  pursuits  or  our  country,  venture  to  recommend  “ Hunt1*  Merchants * Ma^aims  *nd  Cswjw„„ 
Review,"  as  possessing  these  requisites  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  trust  tbeir  fellow-cUttenemayl 
induced  to  encourage  Freeman  Hurt,  Esq.,  in  bis  arduous  labors  by  becoming  subscribers  a* h 
periodical. 

Resolved , That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolution  be  furnished  Mr.  Hunt,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Board. 


TH08.  P.  COPE,  President. 


C.  C.  Childs,  f 


Cincinnati  Cham  sen  or  Commerce,  February  4tb,  ) 

At  n meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4th,  1851*  the  fbO 
lions  were  unanimously  adopted 

Resolved,  That  Hunt’s  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review,  Is  a work  of  | 
and  utility,  ancl  Is  signally  adapted  to  inform  the  merchants  upon  the  numerous  lads  rwj 
foreign  and  internal  trade  of  the  country,  its  manufactures  and  agricultural  statleUai ; ( 
thanks  of  the  mercantile  community  are  due  to  Its  editor,  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  for  the  ii 
ability  with  which  he  has  conducted  it  for  so  many  years. 

Resolved . That  we  recommend  Its  more  general  circulation,  and  that  a copy  of  these  1 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Hunt.  Richard  Suits, l 


,'^P1 


Gearge  I?.  TVootl  Printer,  PTo.  1 Dutch 
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Merchants  Magazine  Advertiser. 


HENRY  L.  FOSTER, 

LATE  “BOOTH  & FOSTER,”  ' 

, AND 

OUTFITTING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

(2?  Court  la  a few  doors  below  the  Western  Hotel.) 

Wholesale  & Retail. 

The  subscriber  would  call  the  attention  of  Country  Merchants  and  others  visiting 
the  City  to  his  large  and  fashionable  stock  of  Clotuing,  to  which  he  has  recently 
made  larger  accessions,  to  meet  the  increasing  patronage  of  his  establishment  Hie 
manufactured  department  is  conducted  by  men  of  long  experience  and  acknowledged 
taste,  which,  added  to  his  facilities  for  purchasing,  renders  his  stock  the  most  at- 
tractive and  cheapest  of  any  to  bo  found  in  the  City,  The  custom  department  is  at 
all  times  filled  with  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  of  goods,  and  is  increased  from 
time  to  time  with  the  latest  importations. 

Gentlemen  requiring  an  outfit  can  be  furnished  at  once  from  the  shelves  with  a fash- 
ionable suit,  eoual  in  style  and  quality  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  full  50  per  cent  less  tlian  the  usual  custom  pice.  A full  assortment  of 
Shirts,  Collars,  Under-shirts  and  Drawers,  Cravats,  Stocks,  Hosiery — in  short*  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  Full  suits  furnished  to  order  at  a few 
houre*  notice,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

H.  L.  FOSTER. 


SPRING,  BRADLEY,  & BUFFUM, 

DOMESTIC  COMMISSION  MERCDANT S 

22  BROAD  AND  20  NEW-STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Agents  for  the  sale  (exclusively  on  commission)  of — 

Granitevtlle  Co.  (South  Carolina,)  Heavy  Cottons. 

Kentton’s,  Pantaloon  Stuffs,  Denims,  Shirting  Stripes*,  &c. 

Slaters*  Shirting  Stripes,  Ticks,  Plain  Cottons,  &c. 

Brown  and  Bleached  Cottons,  from  the  Lockwood,  Harris,  Ballon,  Lip- 
pitt,  Warwick,  Warren,  Holyoke,  Powhattan,  Lanesville,  Masonville,  Adams, 
and  various  other  establishments.  Also,  a great  variety  of 

WOOLENS, 

Consisting  of  Cloths,  Cassimeres,  (Plain  and  Fancy,)  Sheeps  Greys,  Tweeds, 
Satinets,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Plaid  Linscys,  Kerseys,  Cloakings,  Flannels,  die. 
Also,  a large  assortment  of 

PRINTING  CLOTHS 

\nd  Brown  Cottons,  adapted  to  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

Cotton  and  Wool  purchased  on  Commission,  with  funds  m hand,  or  ad 
ranced  to  Manufacturers  on  Consignments  of  Good*. 

A full  assortment  of  Knit  Shirts  arid  Drawer*  of  best  makes. 
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Art.  I.— RECIPROCITY  WITH  THU  BRITISH  PROYINCESs 

RECIPROCITY  WITH  THE  BR1TI8II  PROVINCES- — IN  Til*  XXXUD  CONOR **■— MR.  HALEYS  PROPOSITIOH 
— KR.  8* WARD—  REVOLU3§£|tfAfcY  EFFORTS  TO  OBTAIN  CANADA — POLITICAL  TROUBLES  GROWING 
OUT  OP  OUR  RKLATlQNtvjrVtrES*  PROVINCE*— GROWTH  OP  OUR  COMMERCE  WITH  TERM— CAUSE 8 
THAT  HAV*  RET COMMERCIAL  POLICE  OP  OUR  GOVERNMENT,  R K CtPOCITT— THB 
w PROTECTIVE  ” TAM  RAGED  ONLY  ON  RETALIATION— STATISTICS  OP  THE  PROVINCIAL  TRADE— 
TONNAOE  ENTERING  THB  UNITED  STATES  PROM  CANADA  DOUBLE  THAT  PROM  OREAT  BRITAIN— NA- 
TURE OP  OUR  TRADE  WITH  T1IB  PROVINCES— THB  FISHERIES—  REC1PEOCITY  MEETING  OP  OUR 
FISHERMEN  AT  GLOUCESTER— POPULATION  OP  THE  PROVINCES— PRODUCTS— OBJECTIONS  TO  RE- 
CIPROCITY—INJURY  TO  OUR  AGRICULTURE— TO  OUR  MANUFACTURES  AND  OOMMRRCR— LOSS  OP  REV- 
ENUE— CONSISTENCY  REQUIRES  US  TO  ADVANCE  IN  THB  RECIPROCATING  SYSTEM— RESUME  OP 
ARGUMENTS  FAVORING  RECIPROCITY— DETAILED  STATISTICS  OP  TRADE  WITH  THR  PROVINCES, 

It  will  bo  remembered  by  those  who  have  been  attentive  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  session  of  Congress  just  closing,  that  the  subject  which  has  been 
for  some  years  in  discussion,  of  establishing  a reciprocal  free  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  made  its  way 
so  far  into  their  del.berations  as  to  get  upon  the  table  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  that  there  it  unfortunately  stuck,  the  proposition 
to  bring  in  a bill  to  effect  so  much  of  the  object  as  was  required  through 
the  legislative  action  of  our  government,  being  negatived  by,  we  believe,  a 
tie  vote.  We  were,  and  yet  are,  sorry  for  this  issue.  Not  that  this  action 
of  the  Committee,  with  the  presumed  acquiescence  of  either  or  both  houses, 
deffnitely  settled  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  matter,  beyond  the  credit  or  dis- 
credit which  should  attach  to  the  particular  Congress  now  expiring,  for  its  course 
in  the  premises.  For  the  question  has  heretofore  met  with  more  serious  nega- 
tions than  this.  It  will  be  brought  up  again,  and  discussed  afresh,  and  the 
result,  we  think  there  is  very  slender  reason  to  doubt,  will  be,  that,  ultimately, 
and  before  our  approach  to  any  very  remote  point  in  the  future,  our  com- 
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mercial  affairs  with  these  colonies  will  be  placed  upon  the  proposed  footing. 
Another  period  like  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  change  in  oar  relations 
as  sister-provinces  with  British  America,  could  scarcely  by  any  possibility  be 
added  to  the  age  of  the  unwise  restrictions,  that,  in  so  considerable  a degree 
separate  regions  whose  natural  interests  would  connect  them  so  closely  to- 
gether. That  link  of  the  restrictive  system  which  forms  the  wall  on  our 
northern  frontier,  has  a paralysis  much  in  advance  of  the  weakness  that  is  over- 
coming the  general  body,  and  but  a very  few  years,  at  the  utmost,  can  in- 
tervene, before  it  will  be  completely  detruncated.  What  we  regret  is,  only 
the  delay  in  effecting  what  should  have  been  long  ago  accomplished.  Every 
day’s  deferral  we  regard  as  something  lost.  For  that  reason  .we  would 
rather  have  acknowledged  the  merit  of  the  XXXIId  than  of  the  XXXIUd 
Congress ; and  earnestly  hope  that  the  XXXIIId  will  not  compel  us  to 
withhold  the  award  for  the  XXXIVth. 

That  our  relations  with  the  British  American  dependencies,  are  of  some 
importance,  no  one  who  has  given  the  matter  even  a casual  consideration 
will  affect  to  deny ; and  we  presume  nobody  will  doubt  that  the  legislators 
who  are  about  to  go  home  have  bestowed  their  long-continued  and  very 
earnest  attention  upon  subjects  of  exceedingly  less  public  concern.  What- 
ever may  be  the  real  importance  of  the  affair  of  Cuba,  it  ought  not  to 
wholly  overslough  our  interest  in  Canada,  and  we  are  not  quite  displeased 
with  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Hale,  to  include  Canada  along  with  Cuba,  in 
the  benefits  of  the  re-affirmed  “ Munroe  principle,”  so  called,  although  it 
was  evidently  one  of  those  incongruous  propositions  with  which  the  facetious 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  so  frequently  assayed  to  vindicate  a pro- 
ject not  meeting  his  approbation.  Mr.  Seward,  indeed,  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered the  proposition  as  made  in  earnest,  and  seriously  promised  to  give 
it  his  support ; but  the  real  character  of  the  motion  is  clear  on  observing 
the  simple  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  resolutions,  with  the  amendment 
embodied,  would  be  to  affect  our  security  on  one  side,  by  preventing  the 
possession  of  certain  territory  by  the  power  whom  we  would  have  most  to 
rear  from  as  an  enemy ; and  to  conserve  our  peace  on  the  other  side,  by  prevent- 
ing the  transfer  of  territory,  now  owned  by  that  nation,  to  any  weaker  power. 
But  with  whatever  motive  proffered,  the  proposition  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  suggesting  a division  of  the  legislative  and  public  attention  among  points 
in  our  foreign  affairs  well  deserving  consideration,  instead  of  concentrating 
thought  in  a single  direction,  to  the  danger  of  imprudent  action. 

The  peace  of  1783,  which  established  the  nationality  of  the  United  States, 
practically  created,  at  the  same  time,  a foreign  nation  whose  southern  limit  was 
coterminous  with  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  our  northern  boundary.  Fore- 
seeing the  danger,  which  might  result  from  such  a disintegration  of  the  old 
colonial  territory  and  interests,  and  the  disadvantages  which  would  surely 
follow  it,  the  sagacious  statesman  who  directed  our  affairs  at  that  day,  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  whole  in  one  destiny.  They  did  this  first,  by  an  ear- 
nest invitation  to  the  more  northern  provinces  to  make  common  cause  in 
the  revolutionary  effort,  not  expecting  any  aid  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
increased  burden  of  defense  on  their  own  part,  but  deliberately  and  nobly 
intending  the  enlargement  of  their  own  risk  in  sincere  regard  to  the  interests 
of  their  neighbors,  and  with  cautious  forethought  for  their  own  future.  This 
fraternal  proposition  the  loyal  Canadians  positively  declined.  A second  ef- 
fort was  made  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  by  conquest,  and  another  as 
entire  failure  was  the  result  Accordingly,  when  the  provinces  disaffected 
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to  the  mother  country  became  a nation,  those  well-affected  became,  practi- 
cally, another  nation.  As  thus  constituted,  this  foreign  dominion  embraced 
a vast  area  of  territory  reaching  from  about  the  average  latitude  of  46°  to  the 
Polar  Ocean,  and  extending,  including  the  wilderness  region,  across  the 
whole  continent. 

The  political  troubles  which  had  been  foreseen  from  this  division  were 
real,  and  visited  our  country  with  no  insignificant  force.  Our  Northern  and 
North  Western  Indians  were  kept  in  almost  perpetual  war  upon  our  own 
people,  through  the  means  of  emissaries  from  Canada,  whence  they  derived 
the  means  of  making  such  hostility  effective,  arms,  ammunition,  and  money ; 
and  there  they  found  protection  when  they  fled  from  the  punishment  of  their 
deeds.  Emissaries  from  Canada  even  ventured,  in  times  of  strong  party 
commotion,  among  the  white  population,  seeking  the  subversion  of  the  Union, 
in  one  case  the  enlargement  of  British  America  by  the  re-annexation  of  New 
England  appears  to  have  been  seriously  undertaken.  Of  course,  the  success 
of  these  secret  plenipotentiaries  was  very  inconsiderable  in  that  field.  But 
the  aggregate  of  troubles  from  this  source  was  in  such  a degree  vexatious, 
that  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  English  War,  our  government,  as 
a first  step,  projected  an  invasion  of  Canada,  and  directed  its  main  efforts 
during  neariy  the  whole  contest,  to  the  conquest  of  that  region.  The  design 
foiled,  and  British  America  remained  British  still — as  foreign  to  us  as  ever. 

Since  then,  this  foreign  attitude  has  been  the  occasion  of  several  angry 
collisions  between  our  government  and  that  to  which  upper  North  America 
owes  allegiance.  The  Fisheries  have  given  rise  to  two  or  three  disputes, 
there  have  been  two  serious  boundary  contentions,  and  another  difficulty 
has  arisen  out  of  an  attempted  revolution  in  Canada,  of  which  the  main 
part  of  the  sympathizers,  if  not  also  of  the  projectors,  hailed  from  the 
United  States  side  of  the  line.  Each  of  these  disputes  critically  endangered 
the  peace  of  the  two  countries — which  as  regards  many  concerns  of  mankind, 
is  at  this  time  synonymous  with  the  peace  of  the  world — and  were  adjusted 
only  by  long  and  tedious  negotiations,  in  some  of  which  the  best  statesman- 
ship of  both  countries  was  put  to  its  utmost  stretch,  to  devise  the  means  of 
avoiding  an  armed  contact.  Certainly,  after  all  that  we  are  pleased  to  say  of  the 
overtopping  influence  with  which  other  external  territories  affect  our  interests, 
more  of  the  difficulties,  the  vexations,  the  real  emergencies  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  foreign  aflairs,  have  flowed  from  this  British  America,  than 
from  any  other  one,  or  indeed  than  have  been  cast  in  our  way,  by  all  other 
sovereign  nations,  dependencies,  islands,  or  whatever  other  form  of  power  or 
region  in  the  world.  We  do  not  utter  this  as  the  preamble  to  a Jlibusticr • 
ing  declaration  against  the  possessorship  that  holds  over  Canada  and  her  sis- 
ter colonies.  We  invite  none  of  the  piratical  expeditions  of  the  day  to  turn 
their  march  toward  the  north-star.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Munroe  doctrine,  that  Great  Britain  may  be  driven  out  of  her  old  do- 
main, and  pushed  from  the  continent  altogether.  Nor,  with  all  respect  to 
Messrs.  Seward  and  Hale,  do  we  see  the  policy  of  declaring  that  no  foreign 
power  but  England  shall  hold  those  provinces.  We  wish  simply  to  present 
this  view  of  political  affairs,  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  strengthening  our 
friendly  relations  with  British  America,  of  harmonizing,  and  as  far  as  con- 
venient, intermingling  our  interests  with  theirs.  By  this  means  we  may  se- 
cure a stable  friend  in  that  quarter,  perhaps  convert  a maker  of  trouble  into 
an  efficient  mediator,  in  any  case  of  future  collision  with  England,  and  secure, 
without  giving  occasion  of  offense  to  that  power,  that  political  gravitation  of 
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these  dependencies  of  hers,  which,  as  John  Quincy  Adams  said  of  Cuba, 
would  cause  them,  when  disjoined  by  any  means  from  their  present  unnatural 
connection,  to  fall  into  the  bosom  of  the  American  Union. 

The  enlarged  vision  of  our  fathers  embraced  the  commercial  as  well  a 
the  political  aspect  of  Canada,  as  the  upper  provinces  generally  were  called. 
But  the  circumstances  of  both  parties  at  that  time  and  long  after,  rendered 
the  commercial  disadvantages  of  the  separation  less  obvious  than  the  polit- 
ical, and  indeed,  as  they  have  been  to  this  day,  far  less  momentous.  At 
the  peace  of  1783,  both  regions  were  very  sparsely  settled,  the  United 
States  having  only  about  3,000,000,  and  the  provinces  but  250,000  inhab- 
itants. There  was  then  little  field  for  enterprise  in  a trade  across  the  fron- 
tiers, and  apart  from  the  commercial  restrictions  set  up  on  both  sides,  an 
almost  unexplored  wilderness  lay  along  nearly  the  whole  route  of  the  boun- 
ty- . 

As  the  States  and  Provinces  grew  in  population,  wealth,  and  energy,  and 
as  the  waste  gradually  filled  and  the  means  of  communication  bettered,  a 
Commerce,  not  indeed  at  any  time  proportioned  thereto,  yet  respectable,  was 
gradually  developed.  The  importance  of  this  trade  would  have  been  vastly 
greater,  but  for  the  several  unfriendly  causes,  of— first,  the  political  troubles 
which  have  been  so  marked  and  continuous ; second,  a repulsion  between  the 
governments  of  the  Stater  and  colonics  in  consequence  of  these  difficulties, 
and  a similar  feeling  among  the  people ; third,  the  indifference  of  our  com- 
mercial men,  until  a period  quite  recent,  to  the  abilities  of  other  parts  of 
America,  and  a too  great  dependence  on  European  trade ; a sort  of  un- 
American  feeling  that  was  at  one  time  entirely  too  prevalent,  and  in  some 
things  extended  even  to  the  undervaluing  of  our  own  country  ; fourth,  the 
policy  consistently  maintained  by  the  British  government,  of  engrossing  to 
herself  the  entire  commercial  value  of  her  dependencies.  The  activity  of 
these  causes  has  been,  of  late  years,  considerably  modified — that  is,  there 
has  been  political  quiet — a more  sociable  feeling  has  grown  up  between  the 
government  and  the  people  of  the  provinces,  and  the  United  States,  the 
wealth  of  the  American  continent  and  the  advantages  of  a continental  trade 
are  better  recognized,  and  there  has  been  a considerable  abatement  of  the 
tariff  obstructions.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  within  the  latter  period 
our  trade  with  the  provinces  has  augmented  in  a remarkable  degree,  and 
offered  an  earnest  of  what  it  would  have  been,  and  of  what  it  will  become, 
under  improved  political  and  commercial  relations. 

The  general  policy  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
exceedingly  14  protective  ” tarifls  enacted,  which  were  really  based  on  the 
•ingle  ground  of  retaliation , and  could  have  been  passed  on  no  other ; the 
policy,  we  say,  which  has  been  consistently  pursued  by  our  government,  has 
been  that  of  reciprocal  Commerce  wherever  other  nations  were  disposed  to 
meet  us  on  an  equal  footing  and  in  a fair  field.  As  early  as  1815,  Congress 
passed  an  act  tendering  to  every  nation  a free  and  liberal  competition  for 
the  Commerce  of  their  respective  countries.  A commercial  treaty  on  this 
basis,  was  soon  after  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ; 
the  result  of  it  is  well  known.  The  commercial  marine  of  both  countries 
has  been  greatly  extended,  and  both  have  reason  to  acknowledge  the  fore- 
sight of  the  statesman  who  prompted  these  liberal  measures. 

The  growth  and  importance  of  our  trade  with  the  provinces,  and  some  of 
the  reasons  for  desiring  the  extension  of  our  communication  with  them,  will 
be  seen  in  the  statistics  relating  to  this  trade,  which  follow  in  this  article. 
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The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  British  North  American  Colo- 
nies, embracing  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  \ 
and  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  amounted  in  1827  to  hut  $445,118,  and  the  1 
expo) Is  to  those  places  during  the  same  period  to  $2,704314,  The  imports  | 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1851,  araounteTto$6, 693,1  1 2,  and. the 
exports  for  the  same  time  to  *12,014,932 — of  this  sum,  $2,093,306  is  made\ 
up  of  foreign  merchandise  for  Canada  alone,  this  branch  of  the  trade  being  I 
facilitated  by  the  warehouse  and  drawback  system  passed  by  Congress  in  / 
1846.  The  undoubted  effect  of  this  system  has  been  to  cause  a large  por 
tion  of  the  foreign  merchandise  intended  for  the  provincial  markets  to  pass 
through  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  giving  to  our  vessels  the  freight 
from  the  places  of  its  production,  and  to  our  canals,  and  railroads,  and  other 
modes  of  internal  transit,  the  transportation  from  our  ports  to  the  northern 
frontier. 

The  commercial  marine  of  these  colonies  in  1806,  embraced  1,265  vessels, 
measuring  71,943  tons ; and  in  1848,  5,385  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of 
427,518.  In  addition  to  the  tonnage  owned  by  the  British  North  American 
Provinces,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1847,  there 
were  on  the  registers  of  the  different  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1,717 
vessels,  of  the  burden  of  548,327  tons,  built  in  these  provinces.  \ 

The  tonnage  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  British ' 
North  American  Provinces,  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1851,  was 
1,952.334  tons,  while  that  from  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period  amounted 
to  1,1 10,702  tons — only  about  half  the  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
the  colonies. 

The  Commerce  by  sea  between  the  United  States  and  the  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward’s  Island, 
which  has  within  a few  years  enlarged  in  such  a remarkable  degree,  is  car- 
ried on  almost  exclusively  in  British  vessels.  But,  although  their  vessels  are 
not  employed  therein,  our  Eastern  merchants  have  found  this  a profitable 
trade,  and  have  encouraged  its  extension.  Wood,  coal,  and  fish  are  among 
the  principal  articles  brought  thence  into  the  United  States,  and  for  the  lat- 
ter they  have  no  market  but  our  own.  I It  is  in  the  waters  of  these  provin- 
ces that  the  theater  of  our  own  Fisheries,  so  important,  first  for  their  pro- 
ductive value,  and  second  as  the  nursery  of  the  best  seamen  in  the  world, 
is  located.  And  for  this  interest,  were  there  no  other  consideration,  we 
should  earnestly  seek  an  arrangement  which  should  give  our  fishermen  the 
unrestricted  range  of  those  waters,  add  the  coast  fishery  (by  far  the  most 
valuable)  to  that  of  the  sea,  and  relieve  them  from  the  captures,  confiscar 
tions,  and  whole  routine  of  great  and  petty  annoyances  to  which  they  are 
now  subjected,  t It  is  well  to  add  here,  as  a significant  item,  that  a meeting 
was  recently  convened  in  the  town  of  Gloucester,  the  principal  fishing  port 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  fishermen  of  Essex  County,  at  which  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  favor  of  reciprocal  free  trade  with  the  British  Provinces,  as 
the  basis  of  an  arrangement  admitting  our  vessels  to  full  privileges  in  their  i 
waters.  Hitherto,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  fishermen  have  been  al- 
most entirely  protectionists  after  the  strictest  sect.  The  change  is  auspicious, 
and  the  sentiment  promulgcd  by  the  Gloucester  meeting  should  have  great 
weight  in  Congress,  and  with  the  executive,  as  the  voice  of  a party  having 
probably  a stronger  interest  in  the  subject  in  consideration  than  any  other 
class  of  our  population.  We  believe  there  is  not  a shadow  of  reason  to  ^ 
doubt,  that  if  a fair  proposition  is  made  on  our  part  to  the  British  Govern* 
ment,  the  very  important  concessions  intimated  can  readily  be  obtained. 
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The  trade  with  Canada  is  conducted  chiefly  in  American  vessels,  and  be- 
sides the  carriage  of  merchandise,  a considerable  amount  of  our  tonnage  is 
also  employed  in  the  transportation  of  emigrants  thither  from  Great  Britain. 

The  present  population  of  these  provinces  is  toward  three  millions,  and 
probably  rather  more  than  that  of  the  United  States  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution — Canada  East  having,  by  the  census  of  1852,  904,782; 
Canada  West  950,530;  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  276,117.  New 
Brunswick  has  about  250,000 ; Newfoundland  about  100,000 ; and  Prince 
Edward’s  Island  about  70,000.  Add  200,000  for  the  population  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  Northwest  territories,  and  we  have  a total  of  about 
2,750,000;  which  is  rather  below  than  above  the  actual  population. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Canada  were  moderately  estimated  in  1848 
to  reach  the  value  of  $25,000,000,  and  are  probably  at  this  time  fully  of  the 
value  of  $35,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  Those  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  are 
so  limited,  that  they  have  mostly  been  supplied  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  From  the  latter  they  receive  flour,  pork,  lard,  butter,  beef,  and 
cotton,  woolen,  leather,  and  other  manufactures.  A large  and  prosperous 
trade  is  kept  up  by  these  provinces  with  England  and  the  West  Indies,  their 
ports  being  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Canada  sends  to  England  timber,  sawed  lumber,  stores,  wheat,  flour, 
peltries,  ashes,  Ac.  Under  our  bonded  and  warehousing  system,  a large 
portion  of  this  export  goes  by  the  way  of  our  Atlantic  ports. 

The  situation  of  Canada,  were  natural  causes  allowed  their  full  operation, 
would  infallibly  insure  to  the  United  States  almost  the  whole  supply  of  the 
Canadian  market,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  wants,  and  would  send 
her  people  hither  as  almost  the  sole  outlet  of  her  products.  Beside  propin- 
quity, and  the  vastly  superior  means  of  communication  they  have  with  us, 
that  great  region  is,  with  all  its  marts,  so  far  back  from  the  ocean,  as  to 
be,  by  reason  of  the  climate,  absolutely  inaccessible  to  ships  for  nearly  six 
months  of  the  year.  At  other  times,  the  voyage  by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence 
is  subjected  to  such  heavy  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  and  other  expenses 
consequent  on  its  long  and  hazardous  nature,  as  to  seriously  incommode  the 
' portion  of  the  trade  that  seeks  that  channel,  which  embraces  the  whole  ex- 
1 ternal  Commerce  of  the  two  provinces,  except  that  which  is  carried  on  with, 
or  makes  its  way  through,  the  United  States.  Of  course,  the  Eastern  prov- 
inces are  not  liable  to  this  inconvenience. 

Our  imports  from  Canada  alone,  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  June, 
1851,  amounted  to  $4,956,471,  composed  of  the  productions  of  agriculture, 
the  forest,  Ac.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  lumber  that 
reaches  our  tide- water  is  from  these  provinces,  and  about  thirty*  five  per  cent 
of  its  value  there  is  expended  in  transportation  after  crossing  the  frontier. 

Under  the  operation  of  her  commercial  regulations,  and  our  warehousing 
system,  Canada  divides  her  imports  about  equally  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  free  admission  of  her  agricultural  productions,  and 
the  advantages  of  our  position,  must  necessarily  tend  to  enlarge  our  portion 
of  the  trade,  and  ultimately  center  much  the  larger  part  of  it  in  the  United 
States.  Our  domestic  exports  to  the  provinces,  in  1851,  amounted  to  three 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  entire  importation  from  them,  including 
bonded  and  duty-paying  productions,  and  exclusive  of  the  large  retail  trade 
in  our  frontier  ports. 

Our  exports  to  Canada  are  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods, 
tobacco,  sperm  and  other  oils,  rice,  corn,  pork,  Ac. ; almost  every  article  of 
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foreign  importation,  also,  is  sent  there  nnder  the  law  granting  a drawback 
of  dmties  on  exports — amounting,  for  the  year  ending  me  30th  June,  1851, 
to  the  Canadas  alone,  to  $7,927,140.  Our  exports  to  the  provinces  are 
greater  in  amount  than  to  any  other  country,  except  England  and  France, 
and  our  imports  from  the  same  source  are  exceeded  only  by  the  trade  with 
England,  France,  Cuba,  and  Brazil.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  these 
comparisons  are  made  with  reference  to  the  trade  with  countries  whose  rev- 
enue police  suffers  nothing  to  escape  it,  while  on  our  extended  frontier  a re- 
laxed and  imperfect  revenue  system  prevails,  affording  every  facility  for  the 
introduction  of  produce  without  the  payment  of  duty. 

There  are  several  objections  urged  to  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty,' 
which  we  will  briefly  notice.  The  principal  of  these  is,  the  fear  of  competi-  ; 
tion  with  our  agricultural  productions  in  our  own  markets,  without  any  com-  j 
pensating  advantage.  What  the  extent  of  the  injury  would  be,  we  shall  1 
now  examine,  and  in  the  resume  presently  to  be  made,  the  amount  of  com-  1 
pensation  will  appear.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  produce  of  the  Cana- 
das and  our  Northern  States  are  of  the  same  description,  and  the  surplus  of  ' 
both  is  sent  to  the  same  market — principally  to  Great  Britain  and  the  West 
India  Islands — and  are  received  there  subject,  in  every  respect,  to  the  same 
charges,  consequently  any  difference  in  price  that  may  exist  in  the  place  of  * 
production,  should  be  attributed  to  the  greater  expense  of  getting  it  to  j 
market,  other  things  being  equal.  If,  therefore,  by  any  terms  of  reciprocity,  i 
the  produce  of  the  provinces  could  avail  itself  of  the  same  facilities  of  trans- 
portation with  our  own,  the  result  would  be,  not  to  reduce  the  price  of  our 
productions,  but  to  raise  that  of  the  provinces ; and  to  give  to  us,  moreover,  j 
the  advantages  of  all  the  internal  transportation,  and  a fair  proportion  of  the 
freight  of  it  to  the  foreign  market;  thus,  without  doing  injury  to  either,  ; 
both  will  be  largely  benefited,  and  the  fear  of  competition  allayed  by  the 
equalization  of  prices  at  home. 

We  see  no  reason  to  fear,  however,  even  if  the  effect  of  admitting  the 
Canadian  products  untaxed  to  our  markets,  should  be  unfavorable  to  our 
formers  at  the  outset,  that  they  would  not  very  soon  recover  and  be  able  to 
maintain  their  ground.  With  the  assimilation  in  the  condition  of  the  two 
countries  that  would  rapidly  follow  the  proposed  intimacy,  ail  the  safeguard 
needed  would  be  afforded  them.  We  have  as  much  land  to  work  upon  as 
our  neighbors,  and  it  is  at  the  least  as  productive,  and  as  well  adapted  to 
any  form  of  cultivation  as  theirs.  The  facilities  for  carrying  the  product  of 
this  land  to  our  markets  will  be,  for  equal  distances,  as  good  as  those  possessed 
by  the  Canadian  farmer  will  ever  be  to  the  same  markets.  If  our  land  is 
not  so  cheap  as  that  of  Canada — of  which  we  are  not  informed — it  will  be 
as  (heap  soon,  as  the  increased  profits  of  Canadian  farming,  and  the  progress 
of  emigration — which  is  so  rapidly  going  on,  and  which  would  increase  yet 
foster  under  such  circumstances — must  occasion  the  rise  of  land  in  Canada. 

If  rural  labor  is  cheaper  there,  the  required  protection  would  soon  be  afford- 
ed us,  by  the  augmentation  in  value  of  that  labor,  consequent  upon  the 
growth  of  business,  the  rise  of  property,  and  the  introduction  of  a superior 
style  of  living  to  that  which  now  prevails.  For  these  results  we  should  not 
have  to  wait  long.  Again,  just  in  proportion  as  the  products  of  Canada 
should  enter  into  our  home  market,  would  the  market  for  our  manufactures 
in  Canada  be  enlaiged,  and — to  use  a protectionist  argument — our  manu- 
facturing industry  would  be  to  that  extent  increased,  and  thus  the  market  of 
our  own  farmer  not  only  kept  good,  but  bettered  by  the  demand  for  me- 
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chanics  and  operatives  from  those  already  engaged  on  the  soil,  or  in  other 
avocations. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  proposed  measure  would  prove  injuri- 
ous to  our  manufactures,  and  would  damage  also  the  Commerce  of  all  our 
Atlantic  ports,  seriously  affecting  also  the  national  revenue,  by  ihe  opportu- 
nity given  of  bringing  foreign  merchandise  into  the  United  States  by  way 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  frontier,  free  of  duty.  This  objection  is  at  least 
partially  answered  by  the  fact  before  remarked,  of  the  great  length  and  the 
hazard  of  the  voyage  that  way,  and  the  heavier  costs  of  freight,  insurance, 
<fcc.  To  this,  again,  must  be  added  the  costs  of  land  transportation  in  Can- 
ada to  the  frontier,  and  in  the  United  States  from  the  frontier  to  the  cities 
where  its  chief  market  would  be  found.  Thus  a cargo  coming  by  that  route 
to  New  York,  would  have,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  least 
400  miles  by  water,  and  300  miles’  journey  by  land,  before  reaching  that 
place.  The  reduction  of  those  imposts  upon  the  movement  of  goods  called 
national  tariffs,  is  now  also  getting  much  in  fashion — and  there  is  something 
goin^  on  that  looks  mightily  like  a downfall  of  the  whole  system.  But 
whether  it  fall  entirely  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  taxes  will 
be  considerably  lightened,  before  long,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  else- 
where. Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  total  repeal  of  duties  on 
one  frontier  should  be  succeeded  by  the  reduction  of  them  on  another,  and 
on  all  others ; and  of  course  the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  lessen  or  totally 
remove  whatever  motive  before  existed  to  send  merchandises  from  England 
to  New  York  or  Boston,  via  Quebec  and  Montreal,  instead  of  the  direct 
route. 

But  if  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  progressionists  in  respect  of  tariff  limita- 
tion, we  have  still,  at  least  a partial  “ protection  ” under  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  our  own  and  the  British  duties.  At  this  moment  our  manufactures 
of  Woolen  and  Cotton  goods  are  admitted  into  the  American  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  at  a duty  of  ten  to  twelve  and-a-half  per  cent — the  same  as  paid 
upon  her  own  manufactures — while  we  demand  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent 
on  the  same  description  of  merchandise  when  imported  into  the  United 
States.  This  difference  of  duty  is  deemed  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  these  articles  into  the  United  States,  except  through  our  At- 
lantic ports. 

But  apart  from  all  this,  the  objectors  forget  that  time  is  most  emphatical- 
ly money  in  this  age  of  the  world,  and  is  becoming,  with  the  new  invention 
of  every  day  accelerating  locomotive  speed  and  convenience,  of  more  and 
more  market  value.  It  wont  do  just  at  the  moment  when  the  genius  of 
Fulton  is  about  paling  before  that  of  Ericsson,  and  hot  air  vessels  are  to 
take  the  place  of  steamships,  for  our  merchants  to  go  back  to  the  old  sailing 
packets,  and  direct  them  to  that  very  sinuous  inlet  to  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  opening  at  Newfoundland.  No  doubt  some  little  trade  may  be 
carried  on  by  that  route  more  than  i9  at  present,  but  it  cannot  reach  the  ex- 
tent some  people’s  fears  lead  them  to  imagine. 

But  whatever  injury  may  be  done  to  our  manufactures  from  that  source, 
will  fall  infinitely  below  the  advantage  to  them  from  reciprocity.  We  have, 
in  the  provinces,  a field  respectable  enough  already,  rapidly  growing,  and 
with  a capacity  of  extension  almost  indefinite.  To  refer  to  a protectionist 
argument  again,  the  great  population  which  those  countries  are  to  sustain, 
will  be  cur  best  foreign  customers  from  the  very  favoring  circumstance  of 
their  bting  so  near  to  us.  When  a few  more  railroads  and  short  canals  are 
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completed,  hi  that  quarter,  it  will  be  quite  an  easy  thing  to  get  to  market 
It  appears  that  the  American  manufactured  goods,  of  every  description,  ex- 
ported to  Canada  during  the  year  ending  90th  June,  1851,  amounted  to 
84,337,273:  and  to  the  Eastern  provinces,  to  8914,483.  The  latter  prov- 
inces manufacture  comparatively  nothing. 

Another  objection  urged  is,  the  loss  of  the  revenue  now  collected  on  the 
Canadian  frontier.  To  this  we  answer,  that,  as  the  case  stands,  the  inhab- 
itants on  the  frontier  in  their  daily  intercourse  and  exchanges,  have  little  or 
no  regard  to  the  payment  of  duties  on  produce  intended  for  domestic  uses ; 
and  the  revenue  tables  are  made  up  with  reference  principally  to  more  valu- 
able productions,  and  in  quantities  intended  for  foreign  markets,  such  aa 
wheat,  flour,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  <fcc.  It  may  be  true  that  a revenue  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  the  trade,  but  these  productions  are  mostly  intend- 
ed for  exportation — and  are  entered  and  forwarded  under  a warehouse  bond  j 
— to  our  sea- ports,  to  be  transported  thence  to  their  destined  markets ; and  1 
it  has  beeh  estimated  that  the  amount  of  revenue  actually  paid  into  the  j 
treasury  from  this  source,  does  not  much  exceed  the  expense  of  collecting  it.  , 
The  process  of  collection  is  therefore  a needless  burden  upon  the  government,  j 
and  a useless  vexation  to  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

But  even  were  the  relinquishment  of  the  frontier  collection  a loss  of  rev- 
enue, it  would  make  poor  weight  against  the  augmentation  of  the  general 
prosperity  effected  thereby.  And  its  little  moment  would  be  wholly  dis- 
sipated when  we  reflect  that  its  relinquishment  would  be  the  means  of 
saving  to  the  pockets  of  our  own  people,  by  the  reduction  of  JBritish  duties 
purchased  by  its  sacrifice,  many  times  the  amount  of  the  bagatelle  lost  to 
the  treasury;  and  should  its  replacement  be  needed  by  the  government, 
our  people  would  cheerfully  pay  it  back  out  of  the  savings  made  in  the 
operation. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  first  to  propose  terms  of  Reciprocity  to 
the  commercial  world,  and  when  other  nations  have  at  last  come  to  recog- 
nize the  wisdom  of  our  policy,  and  begun  to  conform  their  actions  to  our 
views,  and  to  repudiate  the  false  systems  so  long  and  obstinately  adhered 
to  by  them,  it  is  indeed  an  inopportune  moment  for  us  to  deny  our 
own  promulgations,  leave  others  to  exercise  the  guardianship  and  derive 
the  benefit  of  them,  and  seize  ourselves  upon  their  cast  away  and  worn-out 
errors.  The  British  government,  which  some  of  us  are  disposed  to  regard, 
and  which  may  be  in  some  sense,  a sort  of  ancient-fogy  machine,  now  comes 
forward,  and  proposes  to  the  Proposer  of  Reciprocity,  that  that  liberality, 
which  at  our  instance  was  conceded  in  regard  to  foreign  Commerce,  be  ex- 
tended also  to  the  coasting  trade  of  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Johannes  Bull 
certainly  has,  as  he  is  accused,  one  eye  at  least  to  his  own  interest,  in  this 
suggestion,  and  so  shall  we  have  to  ours,  whether  we  accept  or  reject  it ; 
and  thus  far  Mr.  Bull’s  self-regard  is  simply  the  reflex  of  our  idea.  But  he 
has  taken  us  upon  our  own  ground — shot  at  us  with  our  own  rifle — and  it 
will  now  appear  rather  weak  in  us,  when  the  offer  is  renewed  to  President 
Pierce,  as  it  of  course  will  be,  for  our  straight-forward  executive  to  answer 
the  ministry:  “Gentlemen,  this  ‘progressive’  nation  has  determined  to 
proceed  no  further  in  this  matter!  We  invited  you  along  this  road,  and 
commended  the  route  very  warmly  to  your  consideration;  but  we  are  our- 
selves rather  afraid  to  travel  this  way,  after  all,  and  must  stay  where  we  are. 
Do  you  ‘go  ahead,*  gentlemen,  and  we’ll  stand  here  and  look  after  you. 
The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  we  have  a motto  called  excelsior , which  is  the  great- 
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esfc  idea  among  us  next  to  our  e pluribus  unum,  and  excelsior , gentlemen, 
requires  us  to  stand  still,  perfectly  still,  gentlemen.  No,  gentlemen,  you 
can't  have  any  of  our  coast-trade,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  4 guess.’  Not  a 
cent’s  worth,  gentlemen.  We  have  a great  country,  gentlemen,  and  are  the 
most  progressive  people  on  earth.  We’ve  got  as  much  as  we  can  do,  gen- 
tlemen, in  reaffirming  Monroe  doctrines,  licking  feeble  nations  and  Indians, 
swallowing  up  the  continent,  electing  Presidents,  and  dividing  the  spoils. 
This  is  the  nineteenth  century,  gentlemen,  and  we  are  the  foremost  power 
of  the  earth.  No,  gentlemen,  you  con’*  have  any  of  our  coast-trade.  Sorry 
to  disappoint  you,  gentlemen,  but  it  can’t  be  helped.  Good  morning,  gentle- 
men.” 

To  sum  up  the  several  reasons  which  make  commercial  reciprocity  with 
British  North  America  desirable  : — 

COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

1.  It  will  enlarge  our  Internal  Trade  generally;  will  furnish  several 
new  articles  of  traffic  therefor,  or  contribute  an  additional  supply  of  those 
in  which  there  is  room  for  an  enlarged  business ; will  increase  the  business 
and  profits  of  all  our  inland  transportation  agencies,  and  stimulate  the  ex- 
tension of  our  railroad  and  canal  system  will  build  up  our  towns,  and  in- 
duce the  more  rapid  settlement  of  the  whole  frontier  region. 

2.  It  will,  in  like  manner,  increase  our  Coasting  Trade,  enlarging  the 
number  of  vessels  therein  employed. 

3.  It  will  enlarge  our  Foreign  Trade,  both  increasing  freight  for  our  ships, 
and  adding  to  the  amount  embarked  on  our  own  account — diverting  a large 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  vastly  enlarging  that  already 
conducted  through  our  ports.  New  York  will  become  the  great  entrepot 
of  the  provinces,  although  Boston  and  Portland  will  share  liberally  in  tnis 
trade,  and  all  our  seaports  will  feel  its  influence,  more  or  less,  upon  their 
growth.  The  increased  wealth  and  general  development,  the  effect  of  this 
commercial  prosperity,  will  be  felt  advantageously  by  all  sections  of  the 
Union. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

4.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Canada, 
which,  we  think,  must  occur,  would  relieve  our  farmers  from  the  injury  at 
present  felt  from  the  introduction  of  these  products  under  existing  circum- 
stances. They  must,  at  all  events,  derive  a share  of  benefit  from  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  other  classes ; and  the  body  of  them  will  find  their 
interest  materially  advanced,  in  the  more  rapid  growth  of  towns  throughout 
the  North, ( and  in  the  filling  up  of  the  border  region,  now  used  only  for  cul- 
tivation or  lying  wild,  by  a mechanical  and  trading  population,  drawing  a 
part  of  those  before  farmers  into  those  pursuits. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

5.  It  would  greatly  enlarge  the  market  of  our  manufacturers,  and  do  more 
service  to  them  than  a return  to  the  high  tariffs  for  which  some  of  them 
have  been  so  clamorous.  And  the  impetus  given  to  one  or  more  of  onr 
great  interests  would  favorably  affect  every  species  of  industry  in  the  whole 
country.  44  You  cannot  fatten  your  finger  ” — the  whole  body  must  improve 
with  it  It  would  provide  more  room  for  the  general  employment  of  our 
own  people,  and  the  hundred  thousands  of  emigrants  yearly  arriving  here, 
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in  the  building  of  towns,  railroads,  Ac.  To  the  laboring  men  it  would  bring 
the  further  advantage  of  a cheapening  of  several  articles  of  large  consump- 
tion, as  wood,  coal,  fish,  Ac. 


FISHING. 

6.  It  would  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  our  fishermen,  in  affording 
them  a privilege  in  the  coast  fisheries  of  British  America,  and  unrestrained 
license  of  all  their  seas — and  in  relieving  them  from  a very  annoying  sur- 
veillance which  has  been  kept  over  them.  These  concessions,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  trade,  would  far  more  than  make  up  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  the 
free  admission  of  the  provincial  fishermen  to  our  markets. 

FINANCIAL. 

7.  It  would  relieve  our  government  from  the  maintenance  of  an  unpro- 
ductive, and  therefore  useless  as  well  as  vexatious  portion  of  its  revenue 
system. 

POLITICAL. 

8.  It  will  be  a partial  re-union  of  the  old  British  colonial  empire,  enkin- 
dling a friendly  feeling  throughout  the  provinces,  will  prevent  many  political 
troubles  which  might  else  arise  with  England,  in  regard  to  these  provinces, 
and  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  whatever  disputes  might  so  arise.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  an  initiatory  step  to  a course  of  events  and  circumstances 
ending  in  the  re-incorporation  or  the  provinces  into  our  system,  and  their 
re-attachment  to  our  destiny.  But  should  not  that  be  the  issue,  still  the 
population  of  the  northern  frontier  would  be  the  best  defense  that  could  be 
secured  against  an  invasion  in  time  of  war  by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence,  or 
from  the  Canadas.  The  enlargement  of  our  fisheries  would  give  more  sail- 
ors also  for  the  national  defense  in  case  of  war. 

MORAL. 

9.  Finally,  it  would  be  a step  in  real  progress.  It  would  tend  to  con- 
serve the  peace,  and,  of  course,  the  happiness  of  the  world;  would  induce 
ameliorations  in  such  parts  of  the  British  system  as  are  unfavorable  to  the 
prosperity  of  other  nations,  and  would  lead  to  other  and  much  greater 
strides  in  the  general  improvement  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  take  it  for  grant- 
ed is  in  course  of  development 

We  conclude  this  article  with  some  more  particular  statistics  of  the  Com- 
merce of  the  provinces.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that,  although  these 
statements  have  been  derived  from*  official  sources,  the  imperfect  mode  of 
arranging  them  may,  in  some  cases,  give  somewhat  erroneous  impressions  as 
to  the  actual  extent  of  the  trade  in  question. 

For  instance,  the  amount  of  tonnage  is  no  doubt  enlarged,  in  consequence 
of  the  frequency  of  the  trips  of  passenger  and  other  boats  between  neigh- 
boring ports — and  it  may  occasionally  happen  that  produce  is  shipped,  for 
example , at  Chicago  to  Oswego,  through  the  Canadian  canals.  In  such 
cases  the  Treasury  statistics  would  exhibit  an  export  from  the  former  and 
import  at  the  latter  place  for  the  same  merchandise.  The  possibility  of  these 
occurrences  must  be  duly  estimated,  inasmuch  as  the  competition  of  rival 
forwarders  on  our  frontier  may  occasionally  control  the  line  of  transportation 
of  even  foreign  merchandise  destined  for  our  western  trade. 
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Our  exports  to  Canada  and  the  other  provinces,  for  the  year  ending  30th 
Jnne,  1851,  may  be  summarily  stated  as  follows: — 

American  manufactured  goods  of  every  description,  except  from  grain.  $5,588,088 
Manufactured  from  grain,  such  as  flour,  Indian  meal,  rye-meal,  and  ship- 


bread. 1,481,155 

Raw  products 2,852,488 

Total  of  American  productions $9,820,826 

Foreign  merchandise 2,098,808 

Total  amount  of  exports $12,014,932 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  provinces  during  the  same 

period 6,748,122 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  Canadian  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exported  during  the  year  1851,  amounted  to 10,680,000 

Of  which  there  were  sent  to  Great  Britain 4,803.896 

To  the  United  States 4,956,471 

Value  of  ships  built  at  Quebec  during  the  year,  for  the  British  market.  1,281,720 


STATEMENT  OF  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES  EXPORTED  TO  CANADA  AND  BRITISH  NORTH  AMER- 
ICAN COLONIES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATER  IN  1851. 


British 

Articles  exported.  Canada.  N.  A.  Colonist, 

8permaceti  candles $1,810  $811 

wood,  manufactures  of. 65,064  44,260 

Tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine 4,221  22,222 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 4,660  4,295 

Batter  and  cheese ...  47,873  49,025 

Flour 191,750  945,837 

Indian-meal 1,851  178,537 

Rye  meal ....  115,978 

Ship  bread 888  61,874 

Indigo. 2,803  

Brown  sugar 23,998  1,126 

Refined  sugar 6,275  4,661 

Chocolate 844  141 

Spirits.from  grain 8,718  6,191 

Spirits  from  molasses 642  13,628 

Molasses 6,674  1,482 

Vinegar 2,822  2,870 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider 1,917  1.1 16 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine 8,152  4,272 

Household  furniture 22,055  17,456 

Coaches  and  carriages 7,604  2,155 

Hats 46,659  7,860 

Saddlery 885  800 

Soap  and  tallow  candles 8,966  19,286 

Snuif  and  tobacco,  manufactured 227.650  214,776 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes 109,109  68,021  . 

Cables  and  cordage 5,200  1,199 

Gunpowder 2,588  247 

Salt 60,833 

Lead 1.260 

Iron,  manufactures  of 428,07  f 100,625 

Copper  and  brass,  and  manufactures  of 6,955  1,281 

Drugs,  medicinal 42,110  12,604 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 1,057,840  164,686 

Flax  aoddiemp,  manufactures  of. 105  4,706 

Wearing  apparel 4,846  12,559 

Earthen  and  stone  ware. 12,846  .... 

Combs  and  buttons .1,590  883 

Brushes 8,817  28 

Umbrellas . 1,819  .... 

Morocco  and  leather,  not  sold  by  the  pound. . . 108  98 
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Articles  exported. 

Fire  engines. 

Printing  presses 

Musical  instruments 

Books  and  maps 

Paper  and  stationery 

Paints  and  varnish 

Glassware 

Tin,  manufactures  o£ 

Pewter  and  lead,  manufactures  of. 

Marble  and  stone 

Gold  and  silver  and  gold  leaf,  manufactures  o£ 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry 

Trunks 

Brick  and  lime 

Articles  not  enumerated 

TotaL 

Less  manufactures  of  grain 


Value  of  domestic  exports. . . 
Value  of  foreign  merchandise. 

Total .... 

Value  of  imports,  1851 . . 


British. 

Canada  N.  A.  Colonies. 
8,855  800 

8,590  2,660 

85,898  903 

69,482  10,882 

80,197  12,359 

26,211  1,691 

81,867  7,114 

8,935  110 

832  414 

31,865  1,281 

81  608 

1,382  860 

765  774 

6,394  7,716 

2,043,899  199,828 


$4,750,162  $2,818,023 

193,434  1,286,781 


$4,556,728  $1,031,242 

$6,835,834  $3,224,653 

2,093,306  861,230 


$7,929,140  $4,085,783 

4,956,471  2,360,174 


The  foregoing  article  was  prepared  early  in  the  month  of  February.  Just 
a a it  was  completed,  the  fact  transpired  that  Mr.  Everett,  immediately  upon 
taking  office,  oirected  his  earnest  attention  to  the  matter  of  Canadian  Reci- 
procity, in  connection  with  an  advantageous  adjustment  of  the  Fishery  Ques- 
tion, with  such  arrangements  as  might  at  the  same  time  be  judiciously  ef- 
fected on  several  other  points.  After  extensive  and  most  laborious  inquiry, 
Mr.  Everett,  it  appears,  although  hitherto  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  advo- 
cates of  the  protectionist  doctrine,  has  become  convinced  of  the  policy  of  an 
open  trade  with  the  British  Provinces.  Nothing  more  than  such  a disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  government  has  been  at  any  time  wanting,  for  some 
years,  to  insure  the  success  of  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  reported,  and  is 
probably  true,  that  the  projet  of  a treaty  was  sent  over  by  the  Baltic  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  month.  The  late  envoy  to  England,  it  appears,  also, 
has  been  at  Washington,  making  a vigorous  effort  in  favor  of  reciprocity, 
which,  taken  jointly  with  the  above  report,  would  indicate  that  the  incipient 
steps  in  the  proposed  treaty  were  taken  by  Mr.  Lawrence  before  leaving 
England,  and  one  of  the  purposes  of  his  return  may  have  been  to  use  his 
influence  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Webster,  and  with  the  President,  to  effect  its 
completion  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government  is  con- 
cerned, being  certain  of  the  sentiments  of  that  of  England  in  regard  to  any 
liberal  plan  of  intercourse.  We  bail  these  efforts  of  men  so  long  known  as 
leading  protectionists,  but  who  are  keen  enough  to  perceive  irresistible  ten- 
dencies in  the  course  of  events,  and  too  practical  in  their  ideas  to  waste 
their  efforts  in  a useless  contest  for  policies  condemned  by  the  enlightened 
opinion  of  the  age,  as  among  the  most  significant  incidents  of  the  times. 
They  denote  material  changes  in  political  aflairs — the  rapid  approach  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  organized  support  of  exclusiveness,  or  Chin-ism,  as  it 
might  be  called,  its  confinement  to  a few  individuals  and  groups,  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  multitude,  to  comprehend  the  power  that 
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draws  the  world  ahead,  or  understand  the  utility  of  a journey  in  that  direc- 
tion over  a inarch  backward.  Even  these  will  soon  find  the  trouble  of  nour- 
ishing an  obsolete  idea  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  return,  at  a time  when 
utilitarianism  is  so  much  a necessity  as  well  as  fashion  of  study.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  here,  that  even  the  Tribune , the  most  radical  of  the  protective 
journals  in  the  United  States,  in  an  article  on  the  Canadian  question,  depre- 
cating the  course  of  Mr.  Everett,  admits  that  the  freedom  of  trade  between 
Canada  and  ourselves  would  actually  benefit  our  manufacturers,  and  declares 
it  has  no  objection  whatever  to  real  reciprocity.  Indeed,  it  declares  its  wil- 
lingness, by-and-by,  to  “ proffer  general  Free  Trade.” 


Art.  II.— THE  LONDON  BANKS. 

Banking  in  England  was  preceded  by  a system  of  money  changing. 
This  was  carried  on  by  the  goldsmiths.  But  Edward  III.,  and  several  of 
his  successors,  “ to  prevent  private  extortion  as  well  as  for  their  own  advan- 
tage,” took  to  themselves  the  title  of  Royal  Exchangers.  They  also  ap- 
pointed deputies  in  London  and  other  towns  to  be  the  only  exchangers  of 
money.  Their  system  of  business  was,  when  they  gave  silver  coins  for  a 
parcel  of  gold  nobles,  they  gave  one  silver  penny  less  for  each  noble  than 
its  current  value,  and  when  they  gave  gold  nobles  for  silver  coins  they  took 
one  penny  more,  or  six  shillings  and  ninepence,  for  each  noble,  by  which  in 
every  transaction  they  made  a profit  of  1}  per  oent.  They  had,  also,  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  giving  the  current  coins  of  the  kingdom  in  exchange 
for  foreign  coins,  to  accommodate  foreign  merchants,  and  of  purchasing 
light  money  for  the  use  of  the  mint.  This  system  was  continued  until  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  fell  into  disuse,  but  was  re-es- 
tablished in  1627,  by  proclamation  of  Charles  I.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
public  dissatisfaction  with  that  proceeding,  the  king  in  the  following  year 
authorized  the  publication  of  a pamphlet,  called  “ Cabium  Regis , or  the 
Office  of  His  Majesty* s Exchequer  Royal**  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
justify  the  exclusive  right  of  the  king  to  hold  and  exercise  the  office  of  Royal 
Exchanger.  The  Goldsmiths’  Company  of  London,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Court 
of  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  petitioned  against  the  revival  of  the 
office,  but  the  king  refused  to  listen  to  their  reasonings,  and  held  the  office 
until  his  death.  After  this  event,  it  was  not  continued,  and  the  system  of 
money  changing  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  goldsmiths. 

A system  of  money  lending  upon  interest  had  long  been  carried  on  by 
the  Jews,  who  arrived  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  were 
soon  noted  for  their  wealth  and  usury.  Their  extreme  rapacity  led  to  the 
most  cruel  proceedings  against  them,  and  finally  to  their  expulsion  from 
England  in  1290.  They  were  again  admitted  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well 

Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  the  Lombards,  or  Italian  merchants 
from  the  republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Venice,  had  settled  in 
London,  and  were  also  engaged  in  the  trade  of  money  lending.  They  soon 
became  noted  for  their  usury  as  much  as  the  Jews.  They  dealt  largely  in 
money  and  mercantile  transactions.  In  an  ordinance  issued  in  1295,  they 
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are  styled  mercatores  and  campsores.  The  English  monarchs  frequently 
borrowed  money  from  the  Lombards  as  well  as  from  private  individuals  and 
public  bodies.  The  Steel  Yard  Company  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealth* 
iest  of  these  bodies,  and  acted  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of.  bankers  to  our 
kings,  and  advanced  them  money  whenever  it  was  required  upon  any  emer- 
gency. 

That  part  of  the  business  of  bankers  which  consists  in  borrowing  money 
with  the  view  *> f lending  it  again  at  a higher  interest  was  not  adopted  until 
1645.  The  goldsmiths  who  were  previously  only  money  changers  now  be- 
came money  lenders  also.  They  also  borrowed  money  and  gave  interest 
upon  the  money  borrowed.  They  became  agents  for  receiving  rents,  and 
lent  money  to  the  king  on  security  of  the  taxes. 

The  merchants  found  it  for  their  convenience  as  well  as  security  to  deposit 
money  in  their  hands.  But  in  1676  a great  calamity  befell  the  bankers. 
King  Charles  II.  shut  up  the  Exchequer,  and  refused  to  pay  either  the  in- 
terest or  the  principal  of  the  money  he  had  borrowed. 

The  amount  then  owing  by  him  was  £1,328,526,  which  he  had  borrowed 
at  8 per  cent  interest,  and  which  he  never  repaid.  This  was  a severe  blow 
to  the  bankers,  and  all  who  had  money  in  their  hands.  Ultimately,  to  ap- 

Kthe  public  clamor,  the  king  granted  a patent  to  pay  6 per  cent  out  of 
jreditary  excise ; yet  it  was  not  till  about  forty  years  afterwards  that 
the  Parliament  made  arrangements  by  which  the  debt  was  discharged. 

In  1676  a pamphlet  came  out  entitled,  44  The  Mystery  of  the  Newfash- 
ioned  Bankers , or  Goldsmiths  Discovered 11  giving  an  account  of  their  man- 
ner of  transacting  business.  In  his  new  44  Discourse  of  Trade  ” these  44  nevh 
fashioned  bankers11  were  attacked  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  entertained 
little  respect  for  the  44  trade  of  hankering,”  which  (he  imagined)  had  the  ef- 
fect of  obstructing  the  circulation,  advancing  usury,  and  draining  the  little 
money  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  business  of  banking  re- 
mained entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Goldsmith- bankers,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694.  The  formation  of  that  institution 
at  once  placed  the  entire  business  of  banking  upon  a new  and  better  regu- 
lated footing. 

The  celebrity  of  being  the  oldest  private  banking-house  in  London  is  usu- 
ally considered  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Francis  Child.  The  books  of 
Child's  house  go  back  to  the  year  1620,  and  refer  to  prior  documents;  those 
of  Hoare’s  to  1680 ; those  oi  Snow’s  to  1685. — (t4  Francis1  History  of  the 
Bank  of  England11)  There  were,  besides  these,  many  other  private  bank- 
ing-houses, or  Goldsmith- bankers,  in  London  at  the  period  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  1705,  they  obtained  by  the  act  of  3 and 
4 Anne,  ch.  9,  greater  facilities  for  the  negotiation  of  promissory  notes,  and 
about  the  year  1775  and  establishment  known  as  the  44  Clearing  House” 
was  erected  by  the  bankers  who  lived  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  more 
readily  effecting  exchanges  with  each  other. 

The  London  banks  have  long  ceased  to  be  banks  of  circulation.  They 
are  now  simply  banks  of  deposit,  banks  of  discount,  and  banks  of  agency 
for  country  bankers. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  oldest  houses  already  mentioned,  the  majority 
of  the  London  banks  are  of  a comparatively  recent  date ; their  numbers 
having  been  greatly  diminished  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  1810,  the 
number  of  banking-houses  who  settled  their  accounts  with  each  other  at  the 
u Clearing  House  ” was  forty-six ; the  ntfmber  now  is  considerably  less.  It 
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is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  and  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  th« 
act  7 and  8 Vict.,-c.  32,  8 21,  on  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  in  1844, 
that  any  correct  idea  of  tne  number  of  banks,  and  the  names  of  the  part- 
ners of  which  they  were  composed,  could  be  obtained.  This  was  the  first 
act  under  which  any  of  the  banking  companies  in  London  were  required  to 
make  returns  to  government  of  the  number  and  names  of  their  partners. 

These  returns  are  required  to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
each  year,  or  in  fifteen  days  thereafter,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes,  and  are  afterwards  published  in  the  London  Gazette, 

From  a clever  analysis  by  Mr.  Gilbart,  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  of  the  returns  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  London  banks  on 
first  of  January,  1845,  after  the  act  came  into  operation,  we  derive  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  as  to  the  condition  of  these  establishments,  which  may  be 
considered  to  exhibit,  with  immaterial  alterations,  their  condition  at  the  pre- 
sent time : — 

1.  There  were  twenty-six  firms  who  attended  the  clearing-house,  com- 
prising altogether  one  hundred  and  twelve  partners,  having  among 
them  seventy  different  names. 

These  partners  were  all  described  simply  as  bankers,  with  two  exceptions, 
one  being  designated  a “ merchant ,”  and  the  other  a “ hanker  and  brewer ,n 
None  of  these  firms  carry  on  business  at  any  great  distance  from  the  clear- 
ing-house, which  forms  part  of  the  old  post-office  in  Lombard  street. 

2.  There  were  twenty-one  firms  carrying  on  business  east  of  Temple  Bar, 
who  were  not  members  of  the  clearing-house.  These  comprised  fifty- 
four  partners  with  thirty -six  different  names. 

These  partners  were  all  described  as  bankers  with  the  exception  of  four 
firm8,in  one  cf  which  they  were  designated  as  “agents  to  cattle  salesmen, 
and  wholesale  dealers  in  foreign  wine  and  spirits  ” — another  as  “ bankers, 
etc.” — another  as  “ Irish  merchants  and  agents  ”— and  a fourth  as  “ corn- 
factors.” 

3.  There  were  thirteen  banking  firms,  comprising  fifty-one  partners  with 
twenty-nine  names.  One  of  these  firms  is  described  in  the  returns  as 
“ navy  agents  and  bankers  ” — another  as  “ bankers  and  army  agents  ” 
— and  a third  as  “ bankers  and  tea-dealers.” 

The  total  number  of  London  private  bankers,  therefore,  will  be,  according 
to  the  analysis  above  referred  to,  as  follows  : — 

26  clearing  firms,  having 112  partners,  with  70  names. 

21  firms  east  of  Temple  Bar,  who  do  not  clear.  54  u 36  44 

18  firms  west  of  Temple  Bat,  who  do  not  clear.  51  M 29  “ 


Total  60  firms. 217  partnera.  185  names. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  the  first  Joint- Stock  Bank  established  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  the  first  public  bank,  or  bank  that  seemed  to  stand  out  to 
view  as  deserving  of  national  support.  It  may  be  said  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  necessities  of  the  State.  “ It  was  necessary,”  says  Mr.  Francis,  in  his 
History  of  the  Bank  of  England,  “ for  the  sake  of  a secure  paper  currency. 
It  was  required  for  the  support  of  the  national  credit.  It  was  desirable  as 
a method  of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  State — a rate  so  high 
that,  according  to  Anderson,  meu  were  induced  to  take  their  money  out  of 
trade  for  the  sake  of  securing  it,  an  operation  ‘ big  with  mischief.’  ” The 
bank  was  first  projected  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlain,  but  the  plan  actually 
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adopted  was  that  of  a Scotchman  named  William  Paybrson,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  directors.  It  was  established  by  act  of  Parliament  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1694.  The  original  capital  was  £1,200,000,  which  was 
raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  lent  to  government  at  8 per  cent  in- 
terest. The  progress  of  the  bank  has  been  one  of  steady  improvement  un- 
der very  diversified  circumstances,  and  on  many  important  occasions  it  has 
rendered  good  service  both  to  the  government  and  the  trade  of  the  country. 
This  it  has  been  enabled  to  do  partly  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  Bank 
of  the  State,  and  partly  from  its  enjoying,  among  other  privileges,  a monop- 
oly of  the  issue  of  notes  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  Its  notes  are  now  a le- 
gal tender  throughout  the  country,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  any 
other  bank.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  gradually  in- 
creased by  successive  additions  at  different  periods.  The  present  amount  is 
£14,666,800,  which  is  lent  to  government  at  8 per  cent,  with  the  exception 
of  one-fourth  part,  which  was  paid  off  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1884. 
The  condition  of  the  Bank  of  England,  including  its  branches,  was,  on  the 
31st  of  July  last,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  “ Gazette,”  as  follows : — 

AN  ACCOUNT  PURSUANT  TO  THE  ACT  7 AND  8 VIOT.,  CAP.  82,  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  ON 
SATURDAY,  JULY  8l8T,  1852. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued 

£35,329,165 

Government  debt 

Other  securities 

Gold  coin  and  bullion  .... 
Silver  bullion 

£11,015,100 

2,984,900 

21,295,780 

38,376 

£85,329,165 

£35,329,155 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors*  capital 

Rest 

Public  deposits,  including 
Exchequer^  savings  banka, 
Commissioners  of  Nation- 
al Debt,  and  dividend  ac- 
counts  

£14,563,000 

8,199,124 

3,196,162 
14,506, 174 
1,866,978 

Government  securities,  in- 
cluding dead  weight  an- 
nuity.  

Other  securities 

Notes 

Gold  ood  silver  coin 

£18,790,720 

10,799,665 

11,849,700 

880,958 

Other  deposits 

Seven  day  and  other  bills. 

Dated  5th  August,  1852. 

*£36,821,028 

1 £36,821,028 

M.  MARSHALL,  Chief  Cashier. 

The  Bank  of  England,  as  a national  establishment,  of  which  the  transac- 
tions range  over  the  whole  world,  has  a history  of  its  own,  in  elucidation  of 
which  two  very  readable  volumes,  written  by  Mr.  John  Francis,  one  of  its 
own  officers,  have  been  for  some  time  before  the  public.  It  is  only  neoessary 
to  add,  that  the  Bank  of  England  manages  all  the  monetary  transactions  of 
the  government  and  the  national  debt. 

In  1708,  a clause  was  introduced  into  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, prohibiting  the  establishment  of  any  bank  with  more  than  six  part- 
ners, beyond  the  distanco  of  sixty-five  miles  from  London.  Much  opposi- 
tion was  raised  to  this  measure  by  the  Bank  of  England,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  time  had  come  when  the  Commerce  of  the  country  demanded  greater 
banking  facilities,  and  banks  founded  upon  more  secure  principles  than  was 
supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the  private  banks,  hundreds  of  which  had  been 
swept  away  in  the  commercial  panic  of  the  preceding  year.  To  the  Bank 
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of  England  herself  was  now  also  accorded  the  privilege  which  she  was  not 
alow  to  exercise — of  establishing  branch  banks  in  different  parts  of  the 
conn  try. 

The  act  of  1826  was  considerably  modified  and  improved  by  the  bank 
charter  act  of  1833.  This  latter  act  permitted  the  establishment  of  Joint- 
Stock  Banks  in  London  under  certain  limitations.  They  had  been  found  of 
such  eminent  advantage  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  that  the  boon  could 
no  longer,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  withheld  from  the  metropolis.  The 
first  Joint-Stock  Bank  established  in  London  under  this  act  was  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  founded  in  1834.  The  success  of  these  banks  in 
the  provinces,  and  especially  of  similar  banks  long  previously  in  operation 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  considered  a sufficient  guaranty  for  the  success 
of  banks  upon  the  same  principle  in  London.  This  anticipation  has  been 
most  amply  realized.  And  it  may  be  important  here  to  inquire  what  are 
the  particular  advantages  presented  by  Joint- Stock  Banks,  as  distinguished 
from  private  banks  ? This  question  will  probably  be  best  answered  by  a 
brief  extract  from  “The  Philosophy  of  Joint-Stock  Banking .” 

u A private  bank  is  merely  a contract  among  a few  individuals  for  carry- 
ing on  a trade  in  money  and  bills,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  parties,  who 
are  limited  to  six  in  number,  is  the  only  security.  A public  bank  is  com- 
posed of  an  unlimited  number  of  partners,  and  is  regulated  by  certain  laws 
enacted  by  government,  which  establish  the  rules  by  which  it  is  to  conduct 
its  business.  The  name  Joint-Stock  Bank,  associates  with  it  the  idea  of  a 
large  proprietary,  who  contribute  capital  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  bank  is  located ; who  severally  bring  all  their  influence 
and  business  to  its  support,  and  are  individually  responsible  to  the  whole 
extent  of  their  fortunes  for  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  establishment. 
This  idea  is  fully  evolved  by  the  act  1 George  IV.,  cap.  46,  authorizing  the 
formation  of  Joint-Stock  Banks  in  England,  and  no  establishment  could  pos- 
sibly be  constituted  on  principles  better  adapted  to  secure  safety  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  advantage  to  a district.  This  observation  applies  to  the  theory  of 
the  system.  Its  practical  and  safe  working  must  depend  upon  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  its  managers.  The  broad  basis  upon  which  the  independ- 
ence of  a Joint-Stock  Bank  rests,  is  its  large  capital  and  its  numerous  pro- 
prietary.” 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  which  was  the  first  Joint-Stock  Bank 
established  in  London,  commenced  with  a nominal  capital  of  £5,000,000, 
divided  into  50,000  shares  of  £100  each,  to  be  called  up  as  occasion  may 
require.  It  met  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, but  its  first  annual  report  and  statement  of  aflairs  was  of  a very  favor- 
able character,  showing  that  it  was  based  upon  the  soundest  principles,  and 
had  obtained,  as  it  deserved,  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  directors 
of  this  bank  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a manager  of  great 
talent  and  ability.  Its  progress  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  it  still . 
holds  its  place  as  the  first  Joint-Stock  Bank  in  London.  It  has  now  a paid- 
up  capital  of  £1,000,000,  with  branches  in  Westminster  and  different  parts 
of  the  metropolis. 

The  great  success  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  speedily  led  to 
the  formation  of  other  Joint-Stock  Banks  upon  the  same  principles.  The 
next  was — 

The  London  Joint-Stock  Bank.  This  was  formed  in  1836,  and  com- 
menced business  on  the  21st  of  November  in  that  year.  The  capital  was 
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fixed  at  £3,000,000,  divided  into  60,000  shares  of  £50  each.  This  bank 
has  also  been  eminently  successful.  The  manager,  Mr.  Pollard,  was 
formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  private  bank  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon  <fc  Co. 

The  continued  success  of  the  two  new  Joint-Stock  Banks  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a third  in  1839.  This  was  entitled  “ The  Union  Bank  of  Lon- 
donP It  was  formed  chiefly  by  gentlemen  who  were  by  birth  or  otherwise 
connected  with  Scotland.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  £3,000,000,  in  60,000  ' 
shares  of  £50  each. 

Previous  to  its  opening  the  directors  engaged  as  general  manager  Mr. 
William  Wilson  Scrimgeour,  one  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  Discount 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

This  bank  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  London,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sparks,  who  had  been  a 
private  banker  at  Exeter.  Its  shares  were  £1,000  each.  At  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  on  the  30th  June,  1841,  the  paid-up  capital  was  £80,000.  Ijt 
has  gone  on  gradually  increasing  its  capital  and  improving  its  position.  The 
present  manager  is  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Cutbill,  formerly  sub-manager  of  the 
London  and  County  Bank. 

Then  came  the  Surrey , Kent,  and  Sussex  Bank , now  called  The  London 
and  County  Bank . The  business  of  this  bank  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  country.  It  has  forty-five  branches — all  in  the  country.  The  sub- 
scribed capital  is  £500,000,  in  shares  of  £50  each,  with  £20  paid  up.  The 
head  establishment  is  in  Lombard-street  The  last  Joint  Stock  Bank  formed 
in  London  was  the  Royal  British  Bank.  This  bank  was  started  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transacting  business  upon  what  is  called  the  Scotch  System  ; that 
is,  allowing  a fixed  rate  of  interest  upon  sums  deposited  for  a specified  term, 
and  making  advances  upon  44  cash  credits,”  and  other  securities ; as  well  as 
acting  upon  other  novelties  not  before  known  in  English  banking.  The  nom- 
inal or  subscribed  capital  of  this  bank  is  £100,000,  one-half  of  which  waa 
paid  up,  as  required  by  the  charter,  before  commencing  business.  Though 
formed  only  in  1849,  its  progress  is  represented  to  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory. 

The  following  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  the  London  Joint-Stock 
Banks,  as  exhibited  by  their  statements  up  to  the  30th  June,  1852  ; — 


London  and  Westminster  Bank  . 

London  Joint-Stock  Bank 

Union  Bank  of  London 

Commercial  Bank  of  London.  • . . 
Royal  British  Bank 


Paid  up  capital. 
£1,000,000 
600,000 

422.000 

200.000 
60,000 


Guaranty  fund. 
£116,694  0 4 
143,466  9 8 
60,000  0 0 
28,998  16  8 
4,666  19  10 


£2,272,000  £843,806  6 1 

London  and  County  Bank — operations  confined  to  the  country. 

The  great  and  uniform  success  of  these  banks  would  probably  have  led 
to  their  rapid  extension  in  London  and  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns 
where  there  is  a want  of  banking  facilities,  were  it  not  for  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  act  of  1844.  In  despite,  however,  of  these 
restrictions,  which  are  of  course  open  to  legislative  revision,  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate,  should  the  present  abundance  of  money  continue,  that 
a principle  of  banking  so  sound  and  secure,  and  presenting  such  a profitable 
source  of  investment  at  home,  must  gradually  become  more  widely  diffused 
and  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  metropolis.  o.  m.  b. 
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Art.  Ill— COMMERCE  OF  TEE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

SMYRNA. 

In  our  preceding  numbers  we  have  presented  the  readers  of  the  Mer- 
chants1 Magazine  and  Commercial  Review  with  some  notes,  which  we  trust 
are  not  void  of  interest,  on  the  trade  of  the  southern  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  of  the  Danube.  After  Constantinople,  Smyrna  is  the  second  most 
important  commercial  port  in  Turkey,  and  we  are  enabled  to  offer  some  sta- 
tistics of  the  trade  of  that  placo  for  the  past  year  of  3851.  Just  as  Trebi- 
zond  is  the  seaport  of  all  that  portion  of  Turkey  which  borders  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  of  Georgia,  Circassia,  and  a great  part  o£  Persia,  so  Smyrna 
supplies  a large  portion  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  foreign  commodities  con- 
sumed by  its  inhabitants.  It  is  also  the  depbt  of  their  productions,  and  no 
one  can  cast  his  eye  over  the  following  statistics  without  being  interested  in 
the  trade  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  was  once  the  garden  of  the 
world.  The  whole  value  of  the  imports  into  Smyrna,  so  far  as  our  corre- 
spondent has  been  able  to  procure  their  statistics,  is  128,368,070  piasters 
of  the  Greek  sequin,  or  about  $5,138,723;  and  tbe  exports,  162,896,720 
piasters,  or  $6,515,870,  or  $1,377,147  greater  than  the  former.  This,  our 
correspondent  adds,  is  the  reason  why  so  many  bills  of  exchange  are  sent 
up  to  Constantinople  from  Smyrna,  against  foreign  merchants. 

The  cotton  goods  demanded  for  sale  among  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor 
are  of  a very  cheap,  and  consequently  indifferent  quality.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  articles  of  sugar  and  coffee.  Notwithstanding  that  American 
cotton  used  for  manufacture  in  Switzerland  must  increase  greatly  in  value 
by  the  time  it  reaches  Basle  and  the  other  manufacturing  towns  through 
Trieste,  after  a long  land  carriage,  the  Swiss,  nevertheless,  by  their  great  in- 
dustry, compete  even  with  England  in  the  sale  of  her  cotton  in  the  Smyrna 
market.  The  secret  of  their  success  is  greatly  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  Swiss  manufacturers  send  agents  to  Smyrna  and  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor  in  search  of  native  goods,  which  they  subsequently  imitate  at  a cost 
and  price  much  lower  than  they  can  be  made  by  the  natives  themselves.  It 
is  surprising  to  see  the  correctness  with  which  the  Swiss  imitate  the  fanciful 
colors  of  Asiatic  cotton  and  silk  mixed  goods,  and  to  learn  the  cheap  rates 
at  which  they  are  sold.  The  red  caps,  called  Fez,  -worn  by  the  people  of 
Asia  Minor,  are  also  extensively  manufactured  now  in  Austria  and  France, 
and  sold  at  lesser  rates  than  those  made  in  Turkey,  even  in  the  Sultan’s 
own  Zabrie  at  Constantinople.  The  glassware  imported  into  Smyrna  is 
chiefly  through  Trieste  from  Bohemia.  The  coffee  sent  to  Smyrna  in  Aus- 
trian vessels,  is  first  carried  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Trieste,  and  thence  to  Smyr- 
na. The  quantity  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  this 
article  is  not  wholly  monopolized  by  American  bottoms.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  sugar.  Both  these  articles  are  required  to  be  of  inferior  qualities, 
and  any  American  merchant  desirous  of  participating  in  this  trade,  should 
first  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  market. 

The  cargoes  from  England  are  miscellaneous.  They  cover  the  whole  field 
of  the  parts  of  the  market  Her  cotton  manufactures  undersell  ail  others 
of  their  kind.  To  do  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  lighter 
than  those  from  the  United  States.  What  they  lack  in  quantity  and  quali- 
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ty  is  made  up  in  starch,  which  deceives  the  purchaser.  White  cotton  doth 
is  still  imported  into  Smyrna  with  the  American  mark  on  them. 

The  trade  of  Greece  is  almost  wholly  a carrying  one.  She  sends  nothing 
to  Turkey  from  her  own  soil  or  looms,  though  she  borrows  considerably  from 
the  Sultan’s  empire. 

Besides  the  manufactures  of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  Turkey  im- 
ports from  all  other  powers  the  miscellaneous  articles  needed  for  her  con- 
sumption. In  exports  her  trade  is  equally  various,  and  one  in  which  the 
United  States  may  join  with  advantage  to  themselves.  Among  those  needed 
for  America  may  be  mentioned,  madder- root,  boxwood,  drugs,  spices,  emery- 
stone,  dried  fruits,  linseed,  gums,  olive-oil,  wool,  opium,  skins,  leeches,  wine, 
almonds,  rags,  essence  of  roses,  and  silk.  The  presept  tariff  of  the  United 
States  is  very  unfavorable  to  many  of  the  articles  produced  in  Turkey.  So 
as  to  favor  the  producer  of  oil  from  lard,  it  imposes  a heavy  duty  upon 
olive-oil  from  Turkey ; with  a view  to  the  increase  of  the  sheep  raised  in 
the  United  States,  Turkey  wools,  which  seldom  cost  here  more  than  6,  7,  or 
8 cents  per  pound,  is  heavily  taxed — in  both  cases  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  American  manufacturer.  If  the  domestic  policy  of  America  requires 
this,  why  should  manufacturers  not  be  permitted  to  import  foreign  material, 
tinder  a pledge  not  to  offer  their  manufactures  for  sale  in  the  United  States! 
Notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  cultivating  cotton  in  the  United  States,  and 
Uie  advantages  of  water  power,  and  fuel,  unbounded  in  extent,  the  country 
is  dependent  on  England  for  her  cotton  goods,  which  has  never  yet  been  coun- 
terbalanced by  all  her  exports  united.  This  is  certainly  against  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  unable  to  make  woolen  goods 
on  account  of  the  raw  material  not  being  allowed  to  enter  the  country,  so 
as  to  favor  the  wool  grower.  So  that,  what  with  the  favor  shown  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturer,  (by  high  duties,)  and  the  protection  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can wool  grower,  (by  heavy  duties,)  the  American  manfifacturer  sees  his  in- 
terests sacrificed,  and  his  prospects  annually  growing  more  hopeless.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  essentially  a commercial  people,  and  to  be 
this  with  any  continued  success,  they  must  also  be  a manufacturing  one. 
Commerce  and  Manufactures  are  twin  sisters,  and  why  should  not  Agricul- 
ture live  in  harmony  with  the  family  ? Or  are  her  interests  of  so  peculiar 
a nature  as  to  render  this  impracticable  ? The  theory  may  bo  good,  but 
certainly  there  is  room  for  some  discrimination  in  the  practice.  There  is  % 
difference  in  wool — that  of  Turkey  is  not  fit  for  fine  cloths,  and  therefore  a 
discrimination  might  be  made  in  its  favor,  so  as  to  encourage  the  American 
manufacturer  at  home,'  who  could  make  from  it  cloths  suitable  to  the  people 
of  Turkey,  whence  it  came.  This  is  what  the  English  do  for  the  Americans. 
They  take  their  cotton,  and  after  making  it  up  into  cloths  fit  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  send  them  over  there  for  sale,  thus  giving  employment 
to  their  own  people,  and  rendering  the  former  dependent  on  them. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Turkey 
is  between  Boston  and  Smyrna.  The  Porte  has  just  appointed  Mr.  Joseph 
Jasigi,  of  the  firm  of  Jasigi  <fc  Goddard,  of  the  former  place,  as  its  Consul. 
The  exports  from  Smyrna  to  the  United  States  amounted,  as  per  present 
note  in  1851,  to  17,128,570  piasters,  or  $685,183,  and  the  imports  to 
11,299,080  piasters,  or  $451,963. 
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COMMERCE  OF  SMYRNA,  IN  TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 
IMPORTATIONS  Df  1851. 


AUSTRIA. 


Value, 

Valuer 

Merchandise.  Quantity, 

piasters. 

Merchandise.  Quantity 

piaster*. 

Steel 

. .boxes 

2,296 

504,900 

Paint  oils 

.bbls. 

64 

67.000 

Quicksilver.. . . . 

. .bbls. 

2 

14,400 

Indigo 

.cases 

2 

18,000 

Jewelry 

. .boxes 

19 

1,216,000 

Liquors. 

19 

17,100 

Fez,  (red  cape).. 

218 

1,133,600 

Manufactures.. . 

1,176 

7,644.000 

Timber 

.pieces  84,145 

204,870 

Furniture  . . . .. 

. .doz. 

92 

46,000 

Butter  

..bbls. 

84 

76,000 

Various  objects., 

.sacks 

19 

28,000 

Cotton  goods*. . 

. .bales 

2,665 

8,977,500 

Skins 

.bales 

17 

42.000 

White  lead  . . , 

, . boxes 

125 

8,750 

Pepper. 

.sacks 

150 

38,000 

Kails 

..bbls. 

286 

243.100 

Paper 

..reams  20,870 

748,800 

Coffee 

..bags 

8,272 

1,248,300 

Lead 

, . .qtls. 

176 

88,000 

Canvas  

. . bales 

80 

•48,000 

Hardware 

. .cases 

795 

2,885,000 

Provis'ns,  eatables  ..bbb. 

1,185 

177,760 

Rum 

. .bbls. 

111 

65,500 

Copper,  wrought. cases 

8 

7,600 

Silk 

. .cases 

69 

1,242,000 

Cordage 

. .bales 

28 

12,600 

Sugar .. , 

89 

80,000 

Leather. 

45 

99,000 

fitilnhiir 

43 

19,350 

Cloth. ... 

270 

3, 240^000 

Salted  provisions. 

62 

9,300 

Drugs.. 

. .cases 

748 

374,000 

Dyes 

6 

7,200 

Pewter  in  bars  . 

..bbls. 

8 

5,6*0 

Tobacco 

5 

7,500 

Spices 

. .cases 

160 

72,000 

Ear  th’n  ware,  Versailles  12,295 

274,760 

Iron,  unwrought 

. . qtls. 

100 

7,600 

Zinc 

. pieces 

79 

4,740 

Iron,  wrought. . 

. .cases 

142 

255,600 

Glassware 

. .cases 

630 

1,500,000 

Gold  thread  . . . 

19 

494,000 

Wines 

. .bbls. 

24 

19,200 

Total  value. . . . 

82,552,160 

BELGIUM. 

White  lead. .. . 

.cases 

782 

125,120 

Marble 

cases 

26 

520 

Kails 

.bbls. 

1,770 

1,327,500 

Various  objects  , 

sacks 

22 

44,000 

Provisions. 

87 

6,660 

Paper 

cases 

6 

9,000 

Cloths. 

.cases 

2 

24,000 

Hardware. 

68 

162,400 

Drugs 

11 

16,600 

Sugar 

110 

99,000 

Iron,  wrought. . 

8 

14,400 

Dves 

bbls. 

43 

51,600 

liquors 

417 

125,100 

Glassware  . . . . 

cases 

8,221 

356,310 

Manufactures.. . 

.bales 

9 

40,500 

Wines 

bbls. 

20 

10,000 

Total  value. . . . 

2,410,610 

ENGLAND. 

Steel 

.cases 

125 

27,600 

Ginger. 

..bbls. 

271 

108,400 

Quicksilver  . . . , 

..bbls. 

7 

60,400 

Paint  oil 

. .cases 

712 

1,068,000 

Jewelry 

.cases 

19 

865,000 

Indigo 

..bbls. 

189 

946,200 

Butter 

.bbls. 

60 

12,960 

Liquors 

. .cases 

55 

41,250 

Ootton 

.cases 

8,786  : 

15,144,000 

Manufactures  . . 

. .bales 

2,233  12,271,500 

Kails 

.bbls. 

620 

465,000 

Furniture 

. . .doz. 

138 

827,360 

Coffee 

.sacks 

9,671 

1,774,980 

Various  articles. 

..sacks 

47 

94,000 

Canvas  

.bales 

458 

687,000 

Pepper 

122 

64,900 

Provisions 

.bbls. 

202 

25,250 

Paper  

. .cases 

108 

129,600 

Copper,  wroughtcases 

12 

80,000 

Lead 

..bbla 

883 

163,200 

Cochineal 

.bbls. 

14 

77,000 

Powder 

2,385 

170,770 

Leather 

.bales 

30 

66,000 

Hardware 

. .cases 

483 

2,416,000 

Stone  coal . . . . . 

. .qtls.  228,060 

1,824,480 

Rum.  

..bbls. 

60 

30,000 

Cloth 1 

pieces 

128 

1,216,000 

Silks 

. .cases 

47 

869,500 

• Among  these  ere  included  2,565  bales  of  Swiss  ootton  goods  shipped  through  Trieste  In  Austria. 
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Merchandise. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

. plasters. 

Merchandise. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

plasters 

Drugs cases 

109 

163,500 

Sugar bbls. 

388 

349,200 

Tin bbls. 

422 

316,500 

Soap cases 

12 

6,000 

Spices sacks 

220 

72,000 

Salted  provisions... bbls. 

164 

24,000 

Iron,  uo wrought  .qtls. 

63,470 

4,760.250 

Dyes 

2,638 

442,440 

Iron,  wrought..  ..cases 

182 

227,500 

Ironware 

244 

195,200 

Tin  plate 

2,480 

742,400 

Zinc 

106 

5,300 

Tar bbls. 

270 

40,600 

Glassware cases 

• 

276 

590,900 

Total  value 48,978,840 


MALTA. 

Tobacco 

.cases 

12 

12,600 

Manufactures.. . . .cases 

6 

11,000 

Cotton 

19 

88,000 

Furniture doz. 

4 

10,400 

Coffee 

.sacks 

40 

15.200 

Marble pieces  49,900 

149.700 

Provisions 

.cases 

555 

33,300 

Various  objects  . .cases 

37 

18.600 

Tar 

..bbls. 

28 

4,200 

Sugar 

6 

6,400 

Total. . . 

298,800 

FBANCK. 

Jewelry 

.cases 

22 

990,000 

Liquors cases 

64 

48,000 

Fez  (red  cape)  . . 

42 

688,000 

Manufactures 

149 

1,182,000 

Umber 

pieces 

80 

9,600 

Furniture doz. 

946 

234,800 

Cotton 

.cases 

164 

674,000 

Various  objects.. sacks 

7 

21,000 

Nails 

.sacks 

626 

663,400 

Skins cases 

203 

761,100 

Coffee 

16,087 

6,783,060 

Pepper  

140 

63,000 

Canvas. 

.bales 

12 

18,000 

Paper  

404 

605,000 

Provisions. 

..bbU 

940 

160,400 

Lead ban 

398 

199,000 

Copper,  wrought 

.cases 

4 

10,000 

Hardware cases 

689 

1,767,000 

Cochineal 

..bbls. 

7 

36,000 

Silks 

77 

1,386,000 

Leather 

.bales 

287 

688,800 

Sugar bbls. 

797 

767,150 

Coal 

..qtl*.  87,600 

800,000 

Soap. cases 

38 

18,000 

Cloth 

, .bales 

148 

1,220,000 

Sulphur bbls. 

13 

6,600 

Drugs 

.cases 

169 

253,600 

Salt  provisions. 

870 

130,600 

Spices 

.sacks 

397 

178,650 

Dye-stuffs cases 

12 

12,800 

Iron,  unwrought 

. .qtls.  2,640 

184,800 

Ironware 128,262 

444,760 

Iroo,  wrought. . . 

, .cases 

94 

112,800 

Glassware 

994 

497,000 

Paint  oils 

. .bbls. 

55 

60,600 

Wine 

66 

49,400 

Tnta.1  vaIiia 

19,693,610 

G&KKCZ. 

Provisions. 

7,620 

990,000 

Various  objects.,  .sacks 

211 

62,750 

Drugs 

.cases 

87 

6,650 

Silks bales 

9 

81,000 

Paint  oils 

..bbls. 

230 

146,000 

Soap cases 

248 

86,800 

Liquors 

.cases 

27 

18,600 

Salt  meats bbls. 

85 

17,600 

Manufactures.. . . 

.bales 

7 

10,600 

Wine  .bbls. 

400 

116,000 

Marble 

.pieces 

7,676 

191,960 

Total  value. . . . 

1,710,660 

HOLLAND. 

Butter. 

..bbls. 

220 

69,400 

Various  objects.,  .sacks 

14 

28,000 

White  lead 

..cases 

120 

18,000 

Powder bbls. 

18 

2,700 

Nails. 

168 

126,000  . 

Hardware cases 

3 

10,600 

Provisions 

.bbls. 

660 

868,000 

Sugar 

1,165 

1,048,600 

Drugs. 

.cases 

44 

19,800 

Salt  meats bbls. 

180 

27,000 

Spices. 

.sacks 

47 

20  250 

Ironware 

17,000 

8,600 

Iron,  wrought. . . 

.cases 

82 

41,600 

Tobacco  (snuff)  . .cases 

1,029 

64,600 

liquors. 

660 

116,500 

Glassware 

180 

9,000 

Manufactures . . . 

.bales 

28 

164,000 

Total  value. .. . 

2,611,260 
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Value, 

Valae, 

Merchandise.  Quantity. 

, piasters. 

Merchandise.  Quantity, 

. piasters. 

Timber 

.pieces 

8,900 

183,600 

Manufactures cases 

2 

6.600 

Provisions 

, .cases 

820 

19,200 

Marble pieces 

4,300 

43,000 

Cordage 

28 

8,600 

Various  objects.  ..cases 

4 

10,500 

Drugs.. ....... 

2 

8,000 

Sulphur 

4 

3,000 

Liquors...*.... 

8 

6,000 

Wines 

6 

6,400 

Total  value 

237,700 

RUSSIA. 

Butter 

.bbls. 

192 

922,600 

Caviar cases 

166 

1,660,000 

Provisions,  grain,  .kile  128,000 

2,804,000 

Iron,  unwrought  . .qtls. 

170 

8,400 

Cordage  

.cases 

60 

80,000 

Various  objects.,  .sacks 

106 

32,000 

Total  value 

4,967,000 

SARDINIA  (GENOA.) 

White  lead . . . . , 

. .cases 

48 

8,640 

Pepper sacks 

100 

45,000 

Coffee 

4,400 

1,672,000 

Hardware. cases 

2 

8,600 

Provisions. 

..bbls. 

4,600 

16,780 

Silks 

7 

154.000 

Iron,  wrought. . 

. .cases 

4 

10,000 

Sugar bbls. 

146 

180.500 

Furniture 

. . .doz. 

28 

11,200 

Salted  meats 

340 

61.000 

Marble. ....... 

.pieces 

2,000 

7,600 

Ironware 

14,000 

262,000 

Various  objects. 

. . cases 

8 

4,000 

Total  value. . . ., 

2,865,190 

TUSCANY  (LEGHORN.) 

Jewelry 

. .cases 

1 

86,000 

Furniture '.doz. 

76 

112.500 

Fez  (red  caps). . 

4 

22,000 

Marble pieces 

8,785 

115,690 

Cottons , 

. .bales 

128 

192,000 

V arious  objects. . . sacks 

11 

8,500 

Canvas  

21 

81,600 

Paper cases 

7 

8,400 

Provisions 

..bbls. 

26 

2,600 

Lead bars 

444 

22,200 

Cordage 

. .cases 

880 

116,600 

Hardware cases 

2 

7,000 

Drugs 

4 

10,000 

Silks 

22 

296.000 

Paint  oils 

6 

9,000 

Glassware 

86 

28,800 

Manufactures  . . 

76 

228,000 

Glassware 

8 

12,400 

Total  v&lue. . . . 

1,252,090 

' 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Dyewood. 

. . .qtls. 

7,124 

90,600 

Liquors cases 

140 

105,000 

Timber 

pieces 

130 

18.000 

Manufactures.. . . .bales 

24 

142,800 

Cotton 

.boles 

944 

3,234,000 

Furniture doz. 

879 

827,860 

Nails 

.bbls. 

14 

10.500 

Various  objects.  ..sacks 

26 

62.000 

Coffee 

.sacks 

6,869 

2,610,220 

Pepper 

260 

102,000 

Canvas 

.bales 

8,000 

6,600 

Hardware cases 

104 

864.000 

Provisions 

..bbls. 

112 

16,800 

Rum bbls. 

6,635 

2,817,600 

Cochineal 

19 

104,500 

Rosin. 

160 

20,800 

Caviar. 

47 

85,600 

Sugar cases 

300 

255,000 

Spices 

.sacks 

160 

72,000 

Salted  meats bbls. 

40 

6.000 

Tar  or  pitch.... . 

.bbls. 

228 

45,600 

Tobacco 

70 

17,500 

Ginger 

90 

36,000 

Glassware cases 

106 

296,800 

Indigo.. 

66 

462,000 

Total  value. ... 

11,299,080 

EXPORTS  FROM  8MTRNA. 

AUSTRIA. 

Madder  root bales  664  1,162,000  Maize  and  millet ..  Jcile  6,415  70,400 

Boxwood qtls.  2,086  46,890  Opium cases  86  878,000 

Cotton bales  5,868  4,606,600  Barley kile  6,460  68,140 
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Merchandise.  Quantity, 

Gottoo  thread. 103 

Beeswax qtls.  852 

Homs 1,645 

Provisions. bbls.  2,660 

DrugB cases  68 

Sponges 497 

Emery  stones qtls.  1,102 

Dried  fruite. 64,190 

Filih  (goats’  wool).bales  1 1 
Yellow  berries. . .sacks  . 696 
Oleaginous  seeds... kile  2,390 

Gums cases  257 

Nut  galls sacks  81 

Olive  oil qtls.  105 

Wool. bales  427 

Liquon  (rum)  . . . .bbla.  28 


Value, 

plasters.  Merchandise.  < 

1 1 8,450  Various  articles. . . cases 

896.000  Bullock  and  lamb  skins, 

48,480  quintals 

133.000  Hare  skins.. bales 

84,000  Liquors cases 

1,491,000  Rodix  saporaria. 

60,6 10  Silk  and  cocoons . . bales 

8,686,600  Salep cases 

23,760  Leeches 

804,600  Scamonia 

69,750  Storax. bbls. 

808,400  Goats’  wool  ...  . bales 

98,400  Carpets. 

84,680  Valonia qtls. 

307,440  Broken  glass 

4,200  Wine. bbls. 


Quantity. 

252 

6,488  : 
93 
23 
690 
184. 
87 
229 
22 
79 
886 
so 

40,022 

17 

11 


Value, 

. piasters. 
126,000 

3.244.000 
890.000 

12,650 

172,500 

416,900 

226,200 

261,700 

56,000 

21,830 

2.672.000 
97,600 

2,601,480 

1,450 

6,600 


Total  value. 


29,288,860 


Madder  root. . . . 

.bales 

9 

16,750 

Nut  galls Backs 

4 

8,800 

Boxwood 

. .qtls. 

600 

15,000 

Various  articles,  .cases 

18 

4,500 

Provisions 

. .kile 

21 

16,760 

Wines bbla 

37 

12,960 

Dried  fruits.. . . . 

. .qtls. 

670 

93,800 

Total  value. . . • 

166,650 

ENGLAND. 

Madder  root. . . . 

.bbls. 

69,990  34,982,600 

Do.  for  Gibraltar  . .kile 

448 

5,830 

Almonds 

qtls. 

•285 

63,450 

Nuts qtls. 

2,970 

222,760 

Wheat  Gibraltar. 

.xile 

4,050 

72,900 

Do.  for  Malta 

42 

3,150 

Boxwood qtls.  49,220 

Cotton bales  784 

Da  for  Gibraltar  ....  112 

Cotton,  spun 103 

Do.  for  Malta 83 

Horns. qtls.  827 

Rags bales  2 

Provisions kile  768 

Do.  for  Gibraltar  ....  230 

Do.  for  Malta. 362 

Drugs cases  2 

Do.  for  Gibraltar  ....  61 

Sponges 2,225 

Essence  of  roses 29 

Emery  stones. . . .qtls.  40,518 

Dried  fruits 69,820 

Do.  for  Malta 102 

Silk bales  45 

Yellow  berries,  .sacks  1,265 

Oilseeds kile  680 

Do*  for  Gibraltar  ....  800 

Gums cases  437 

Not  galls sacks  61 

Olive  oil  for  Malta.qtls.  80 

Wool bales  748 

Mastic bbls.  8 

Make  £ millet. . .kile  108,087 


1,082,840 

646,600 

92,400 

118,450 

68.480 

29.480 
2,000 

19.200 
6,760 
7,280 

600 

80,600 

6.676.000 
1,522,500 
2,228,490 
9,774,800 

14,280 

97.200 
1,707,750 

17.000 
7,500 

624,400 

61.200 
6,900 

584,900 

27.000 

1.405.000 


Opium* cases  2,121 

Do.  for  Gibraltar 4 

Barley  for  Malta . . . kile  7,200 

Bones qtls.  4,000 

Various  articles,  .cases  176 

Do.  for  Gibraltar 17 

Do.  for  Malta 137 

Ox  <&  lamb  skins,  .bales  105 
Hare  skins  for  Malta. .. . 2 

White  stone qtls.  11,142 

Liquor.... cases  18 

Silk  and  cocoons  .bales  24 

Do.  for  Malta 14 

Salep cases  16 

Leeches 195 

Scamonia 230 

Dates kile  17,425 

Goats’  wool ......  bales  236 

Carpets. 634 

Do.  for  Malta 2 

Tobacco cases  254 

Terre  d’  ambre  . . . qtls.  414 

Valonia 211,180 

Do.  for  Malta 7,726 

Wines. bbla  29 

Do.  for  Gibraltar 71 

Da  for  Malta 7 


Total  value 


11,902,800 

33,600 

> 64,800 

> 100,000 

i 88,000 

8,600 
r 20,550 

. 105,000 

I 8,400 

445,680 
l 9,900 

170,400 
f 99,400 

. 41,600 

214,500 

> 675,000 

1 191,670 

; 765,800 

[ 1,068,000 

: 5,000 

l 189,700 

t 10.850 

1 13,726,700 
612,470 

> 14,500 
17,760 

r 1,760 

98,890,160 


• Opium,  2,121  oases.  Of  this,  713  are  huge  and  go  to  England ; 1,408  are  small  and  go  direct  to 
China,  via  Egypt. 
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Merchandise. 
Madder  root. . . .bales 


Boxwood qtla. 

Cotton bales 

Cotton,  spun. 

Beeswax qtla 

Horns pairs 

Provisions kile 

Drags cases 

Stones. pieces 

Sponges cases 


Essence  of  roses .... 
Emery  stones. . . .qtla. 

Dried  fruits 

Pilih,  goats’  woolbalea 
Yellow  berries,  .sacks 


Poppy  seed. . , 

Gums 

Nat  galls. sacks 

Wool. bales 

Total  value. . . 


FRANCS. 


Quantity. 

Value, 

piasters. 

Merchandise.  Quantity 

Value, 

plasters 

78 

127,760 

Opium cases 

6 

42,000 

2,824 

61,130 

Bones qtls. 

4,860 

108,160 

8,986 

8,284,870 

Various  articles.,  .cases 

147 

13,600 

7 

8,600 

Ox  dt  lamb  skins,  .bales 

88 

88,000 

802 

889,160 

Hare  skins 

186 

111,000 

1,868 

6,760 

liquors cases 

9 

4,960 

102 

11,660 

Rodix  saporaria 

14 

4,600 

7 

1,600 

Silk  dt  cocoon. . . .bales 

468 

1,828,800 

100,200 

160,800 

Salep cases 

Leeches 

2 

6,200 

880 

990,000 

1,206 

2,165,600 

1 

62,600 

Scamonia. 

11 

27,600 

1,666 

91,080 

S tor  ax. bbls. 

17 

4,550 

1,940 

271,600 

Goats’  wool. bales 

67 

214,400 

17 

89,700 

Carpets. 

88 

95,000 

408 

660,800 

Tobacco cases 

26 

19,500 

1,611 

241,860 

Valonia. qtls. 

680 

84,460 

811  ' 

871,200 

Broken  glasses. 

196 

17,000 

186 

167,200 

Wine bbls. 

2 

1,000 

1,976 

1,422,000 

18,140,080 

Boxwood  . . . . . .qtls.  9,181 

Provisions 87 

Sponges cases  20 

Emery qtls.  1,800 

Dried  fruits 6,440 

Total  value 


HOLLAND. 

201,960  Wool bales 

4,860  Opium cases 

87.000  Various  articles 

99.000  Tobacco 

901,600 


170  1 26,000 

2 16,800 

102  61.C00 

2 1,600 


1,489,210 


RUSSIA. 

Almonds  

. . .qtla 

140 

118,400 

Gums cases 

. 19 

22,800 

Cotton 

. . . bales 

995 

809,880 

Liquors bbls. 

860 

66,000 

Provisions 

, . . .kile 

484 

65,100 

Various  articles 

96 

41,600 

Drags 

. . .cases 

240 

60,000 

Salep 

10 

26,000 

Dried  fruits  . . . 

...qtla.  86,698 

4,991,120 

Tobacco 

27 

20,260 

Yellow  berries. 

. .sacks 

86 

48,600 

Wines bbls. 

1,889 

884,160 

Total  value 

6,666,000 

SARDINIA. 

Cotton  for  Genoa. bales 

206 

169,960 

Various  articles,  .cases 

90 

46,000 

Beeswax 

. . .qtls. 

41 

46,120 

Carpets bales 

5 

12,500 

Provisions . . . . , 

28 

1,120 

Valonia qtls. 

1,816 

86,480 

Oil  seeds 

. ..  .kile 

8,630 

88,360 



Total  value 

448,580 

TUSCANY. 

Wheat  to  Leghorn. kile  10,981 

191,660 

Wool bales 

10 

7,200 

Boxwood 

. . .qtls. 

1,418 

32,340 

Various  articles.,  .cases 

19 

9,500 

Cotton 

..  .bales 

262 

216,160 

Ox  dt  lamb  skins,  .bales 

28 

28,000 

Cotton,  spun.. . 

21 

24,160 

Hare  skins 

8 

88,600 

Beeswax 

. . .qtls. 

88 

42,760 

Silk  and  cocoons 

4 

28,400 

Provisions .... 

196 

4,800 

Scamonia cases 

2 

6,006 

Drugs 

..  .cases 

163 

88,260 

Angora  goats*  w’l . bales 

148 

478,600 

Dried  fruits  . . . 

..  .qtls. 

213 

29,820 

Carpets. 

8 

7,600 

Oil  grains  .... 

. . . .kile 

24 

600 

Wines bbls. 

10 

6,000 

Total  value. . . . , 

1, 184,8*0 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Value, 

Merchandise.  Quantity,  plasters. 


Almonds qtls.  272  134,000 

Boxwood 6,100  127,600 

Rags. bales  1,840  184,000 

Provisions kile  211  21,000 

Drugs cases  80  12,000 

Sponges 800  840,000 

Essence  of  roses 2 105,000 

Drugs. qtls.  82,700  4,678,000 

Yellow  berries. . .sacks  365  492,750 

Oil  grains..4. kile  1,912  74,800 

Gums cases  885  462,000 

Gall-nuts sacks  69  70,800 

Wool bales  11,222  8,416,600 

Nuts. qtls.  834  62,560 

Opium cases  117  982,800 


Total  value 


Merchandise. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

plasters. 

Various  articles  . , 

267 

72,750 

Ox  hides  A lamb  skins, 
bales 

2 

2,000 

33,120 

White  stone 

.qtls. 

414 

Licorice 

.cases 

10 

6,500 

Leeches 

28 

30,800 

Scamouia 

1 

2,600 

Soap 

48 

18,400 

Goats’ wool 

.bales 

14 

44,800 

Carpets. 

6 

16,000 

Tobacco  

.cases 

245 

188,760 

Terre  d’  ambre. . . 

.qtls. 

1,626 

88,160 

Valonia. 

1,240 

80,600 

Wine 

.bbls. 

123 

36,600 

17,128,510 

SUM  TOTAL  or  THE  IMPORTS  OF  SMYRNA  IN  1851. 

Austria piasters  32,652,150  Holland piasters 

Belgium 2,410,610  Naples 

England. 48,978,640  Russia 

Malta 298,300  Sardinia  (Genoa) 

France 19,693,510  Tuscany  (Leghorn) 

Greece 1,710,660  United  States  of  America. 


2,611,260 

237,700 

4,957,000 

2,365,190 

1,252,090 

11,299,080 


Total 


128,866,070 


SUM  TOTAL  OF  THE  EXPORTS  FROM  SMYRNA. 


Austria. piasters  29,288,360 

Belgium. 166,650 

England 93,890,150 

France.. 13,140,030 

Holland 1,489,210 


Russia piasters  6,666,000 

Sardinia. 448,680 

Tuscany 1,184,820 

United  States  of  America.  17,128,670 


Total 162,896,720 


Imports $5,188,723 

Exports 6,616,870 


Art.  IV.— TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OP  BUFPAIO  IN  I8S8. 

For  a few  years  past  we  have  published  annual  statements  of  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  several  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago.  We 
are  now  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  mercantile  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Commercial  Advertiser , to  lay  before  our  readers  a sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Buffalo  during  the  year  1852,  it  being  the 
first  year  that  a full  review  of  every  department  of  the  commercial  industry 
of  Buffalo  has  been  prepared  for  publication.  We  have  before  referred  to 
the  importance  of  reproducing  these  statements  in  the  pages  of  a work  (like 
the  Merchants'  Magazine)  which  is  preserved  as  a book  of  reference  in 
most  of  the  State  and  leading  libraries  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 
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Ornci  op  ths  Commercial  AoTSKTitam,  I 
Buffalo,  January,  22,  1853.  f 

With  the  present  year  commences  a new  era  in  the  commercial  history  of 
Buffalo.  The  completion  of  the  works  which  open  to  us  new  means  of  common 
nication  with  the  West,  the  progress  of  the  undertakings  which  are  to  connect 
us  with  the  rich  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Pittsburgh,  with  Baltimore,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  a rich  productive  region  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  other; 
the  mul  iplications  of  the  outlets  through  which  we  can  pour  the  produce  of  the 
West  into  the  Eastern  markets,  all  tend  to  mark  the  present  year  as  an  eventful 
epoch  in  the  history  of  onr  city,  and  to  distinguish  it  as  the  starting  point  from 
whence,  with  renewed  energy  and  increased  speed,  we  are  to  bound  rapidly  on- 
ward towards  prosperity.  Our  ciiy  is  making  rapid  strides  in  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation, almost  every  branch  of  industry  appears  to  have  received  a stimulant 
and  goes  ou  with  increased  activity,  while  new  ones  are  being  daily  introduced 
in  our  midst.  Real  Estate  has  advanced  considerably  in  all  portions  of  our  city, 
and  with  that,  rents  have  proportionably  improved.  Many  new  and  beautiful 
buildings  are  already  completed  and  ready  for  their  occupants,  others  are  iu  a 
state  of  forwardness,  and  will  be  ready  early  in  the  spring ; while  many  others 
have  received  additions,  and  have  been  otherwise  altered  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
business  men.  The  large  increase  in  our  lake  trade  has  brought  steamboat  men 
to  work,  and  we  have  at  present  several  large  and  magnificent  steamers,  and 
other  smaller  craft,  building  in  our  shipyards  for  the  trade  of  the  coming  season. 
During  the  past  year,  two  new  railroads,  the  New  York  city,  and  the  State  Line, 
have  been  completed,  and  during  the  present  year  three  additional  ones  will 
either  be  completed  or  be  in  a progressive  state. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  general  business  of  1853,  in  Buffalo,  will  exceed  that 
of  any  former  year  by  an  almost  incredible  amount;  and  as  we  are  devirous  of 
placing  the  commercial  history  of  the  past  year  upon  rocord,  with  a view  to  fu- 
ture comparison,  we  have  at  considerable  labor  compiled  an  account  of  the  trado 
of  our  railroads,  canals,  and  lakes,  for  1852. 

Notwithstanding  rival  routes  have  competed  with  this  city  for  the  great  western 
trade,  the  imports  by  lake  and  railroad  have  largely  increased  over  former  years, 
and  many  of  the  articles  have  nearly  doubled  in  quantity. 

The  following  table  of  the  imports  by  lake,  and  their  value,  we  take  from  the 
records  of  the  custom-house — excepting  the  articles  of  flour  and  grain,  believing 
that  our  figures,  as  made  up  from  the  manifests,  are  nearer  correct  than  the  fig- 
ures of  the  custom-house.  In  this  table  we  have  omitted  several  articles  of 
minor  importance,  and  simply  give  the  leading  ones : — 

LAKE  IMPORTS  FOR  1852. 


Flour. 

.bbls. 

Quantity.  Value. 

1,299,513  $5,847,808 

Cattle 

. . . .now 

Quantity. 

17,639 

Vatee. 

876,950 

Pork 

74,092 

1,259,664 

Hogs 

111,223 

1,334,676 

Beef 

86,679 

879,628 

’Sheep.. . . , 

18,154 

45,386 

Ashes. 

15,347 

326,125 

Rags. 

. .bdli 

1,336 

6.680 

Whisky.. . . 

82,145 

821,450 

Paper 

4,868 

87,624 

Corn  Meal. , 

4,317 

12,961 

Feathers... . 

sacks. 

2,285 

881 

49,270 

Seed 

41,661 

416,610 

Hair. 

::$£ 

8,624 

Eggs 

4,681 

708 

46,810 

Wax 

256 

■7.050 

Fish 

660 

Furs 

..pkgs. 

2,900 

390,150 

Oil 

7,677 

.776,795 

Deer  Skins 

850 

42,900 

Lead 

.pigs. 

25,470 

89,140 

Tobacco. . . 

. .bbls. 

71 

1,776 

Lead 

.Iona. 

338 

33,860 

Tobacco-. . 

. .hhds. 

6,215 

435,050 

Iron. 

2,420 

577 

121.000 

Tobacco. . . 

.boxes. 

7,799 

194,976 

Iron 

.bdls. 

1,731 

Soap 

174 

696 

Iron 

.bbls. 

389 

1945 

Starch  . . . . 

. .bbls. 

227 

2,04  S 

Iron 

.bare. 

184 

868 

Starch 

.boxes. 

607 

1,267 

Coal 

.tons. 

84,311 

187,244 

Caudles . . . 

8,617 

86,170 

Bides. 

. . .no. 

91,897 

275,691 

Fruit 

. .bbls. 

2,047 

8,072 

Hides 

.bdls. 

167 

6,010 

Sugar 

..hhda. 

27 

2,700 

Horses 

...no. 

1,855 

185,600 

Saleratus. . 

.boxes. 

260 

1,800 
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Saleratus . . . 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

.bbls. 

369 

7,380 

Pelts. 

.lbs. 

3,296 

82,400 

Lath 

...M. 

1,560,000 

8,120 

Broom  Corn. 

6,109 

66,417 

Shingles. . . . 

13,532,000 

83,830 

Hemp 

3,288 

65,760 

Brooms.. . . . 

. . doz. 

2,876 

4,314 

Flax 

665 

19,950 

Copper 

, . tons. 

231 

11,550 

Leather. . . . 

rolls. 

6,796 

815,520 

Copper. . . .. 

.bbls. 

292 

8,760 

Paint. 

.lbs. 

1,877 

6,670 

Nails. 

.kegs. 

1,754 

73,930 

Fire  Brick. . 

..M. 

136 

678 

Ties 

. . .no. 

20,550 

8,220 

Grindstones. 

tons. 

24,915 

26,664 

Wheat 

. bush. 

5,549,778 

4,994,800 

Potatoes.. . . 

>ush. 

17,337 

8,699 

Corn 

6,186,231 

3,082,047 

Reapers... . . 

.no. 

443 

88,000 

Oats 

2,596,231 

1,141,341 

Glue. ...... 

bbls. 

101 

1,818 

Barley 

486,130 

291,678 

Nuts 

2,573 

7,719 

Rye. 

• • • . • 

112,153 

78,507 

Giusing... . . 

674 

10,332 

Butter 

..lbs. 

8,989,917 

718,184 

Oil  Oake . . . 

tons. 

406 

9,032 

Cheese 

6,190,950 

343.752 

Glassware. . 

9,229 

110,748 

LarcL 

7,028,700 

702,870 

Cotton 

bales. 

77 

1,500 

Tallow 

531,250 

63,125 

Glass 

boxes. 

1,192 

23,804 

Bacon. 

Lumber.. . . , 

ft.  qk  i qi  nno 

881,694 

1,151,873 

Sundries. . . 

.pkgt 

9,849 

492,450 

Staves.. ... 
WooL 

. . . no. 

13, *953, 552 
45,140 

418.635 

3,887,500 

Total  value  of  imports..  • . • $34,052,798 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  year  1852,  as  appears  on  the  books  of  the 
custom-house,  is  $32,110,547.  It  is,  however,  well  kown,  that  many  vessels 
during  the  busy  season,  arrive  in  port  and  discharge  their  cargo,  and  reload  and 
leave  port  without  ever  reporting  at  the  custom-house,  and  in  many  cases  their 
manifests  are  defective ; for  the  reason,  that  on  leaving  one  port  they  procure  a 
clearance  specifying  their  cargo,  and  on  their  way  down  they  touch  at  another 
port  and  receive  an  addition  to  their  cargo,  which  is  not  always  noted  in  the 
manifests.  From  these  facts,  and  from  the  reason  that  our  figures  os  kept  during 
the  season  are  considerably  above  those  of  the  custom-house  on  some  articles, 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  above  sum.  as  the  value  of  our  imports,  is  un- 
der their  actual  value.  In  the  articles  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  figures  are  too  low  by  $200,000. 

In  another  part  of  our  review  will  be  found  a statement  of  the  leading  articles 
of  import  brought  to  this  city,  from  Western  States,  by  the  Buffalo  and  State 
Line  Railroad.  The  value  of  these  imports,  according  to  our  figures,  is  $819,737. 
This  is  in  addition  to  our  lake  imports.  From  these  facts  we  would  set  the  value 
of  the  imports  for  the  year  185*2,  at  $35,000,000  in  round  figures,  and  putting 
the  value  of  imports  of  1851  at  $31,889,951,  we  would  have  an  increase  in  favor 
of  1852,  of  some  $3,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  this  port  of  foreign 
and  American  vessels,  together  with  (heir  tonnage  and  crews,  during  the  year 
1852 : — 


ARRIVED. 


American  vessels  from  foreign  ports. 

Foreign  44  44  44  44 

No. 

260 

669 

Tons. 

55,820,38 

80,036,78 

Men. 

2,720 

5,499 

Boys. 

301 

332 

Total 

929 

135,866,11 

8,219 

632 

OLXAEED. 

American  vessels  to  foreign  ports. 

Foreign  44  44  44  • 

No. 

399 

667 

Tons. 

67,556.12 

79,949.52 

Men. 

2,743 

5,761 

Boys. 

818 

342 

Total 

1,066 

147,606.64 

8,604 

660 
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COASTING  TRADE. 


Inwards . . 
Outwards.. 


Total 

Grand  Total 1852 

Grand  Total .....1851 

Grand  Total 1850 


No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Boyi. 

3,788 

1,403,672.97 

65,608 

1,996 

8,708 

1,405,203.01 

66,160 

1,954 

7,446 

2,808,876.98 

110,768 

8,928 

9,441 

8,092,247.78 

127,491 

6,216 

9,050 

8,087,588.80 

120,641 

6,261 

8,444 

2,743,700.85 

125,672 

• • • • 

Statement  of  the  principal  articles  received  at  the  port  of  Tonawanda,  by 
lake,  in  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek,  during  the  year  1852,  as  reported  to  the 
collector  of  this  port : — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vain* 

Flour 

....bbls. 

188,523  $848,353 

Tallow. . . . 

4,760 

476 

Pork 

6,382 

91,494 

Bacon 

260) 

i 

Beef. 

1,867 

13,670 

u 

841 

. 106,725 

Whisky 

2,658 

26,680 

u 

...  casks. 

1,319 

i 

Seed 

139 

1,390 

Lumber.. . . 

61,720 

Eggs 

218 

2,180 

Staves 

122,810 

280 

5,950 

Wool 

. . . . bales. 

1,039 

76,887 

Oil.... 

891 

13,686 

Hemp 

129 

2,680 

Cora  Meal . . . 

6,674 

17,022 

Flax 

s 

6 

180 

Hides. 

891 

1,173 

Cattle. 

184 

9,200 

Leather 

. . .rolls. 

163 

19,560 

Sheep 

650 

1,625 

Wheat 

. . .bush. 

235,888 

212,800 

Hogs 

2,192 

26,304 

Corn 

237,720 

142.632 

Coal  

174 

696 

Butter 

lb* 

144,560 

26.019 

Tobacco. . . 

.. . ..hhds. 

168  ) 

99  AflR 

Lard. 

449,750 

44,976 

u 

. . . .boxes. 

437  } 

' ZZ,OOD 

The  total  value  of  property  arriving  at  the  port  of  Tona wanda,  for  the  year 
1862,  was  $1,988,079. 

Statement  of  the  principal  articles  received  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  by  lake, 
in  the  District  of  Buffalo  Creek,  during  the  year  1862,  as  reported  to  the  col- 
lector of  this  port : — 


Flour 

...bbls. 

Quantity.  Value. 

182,139  $819,625  Cheese. 

Polk 

6,643 

112,931  Lard.. 

Beef. 

8,989 

89,890  1 Tallow- 

Whisky 

1,983 

19,830  , Bacon. . 

Seed 

1,608 

16,080  Lumber 

Eggs 

4,045 

40,450  Staves. 

Fish 

1,197 

292 

9,675  Wool.. . 

Aiihpa  , 

6,205  1 Hemp.. 

Cranberries.. 

600 

6,000  Cattle.. 

Oil 

229 

1,185  Sheep.. 

Corn  MeaL. . 

837 

lioil  ! Horses. 

Hides. 

.. . .no. 

1,800 

3,900  Hogs,  liv 

Leather 

, . .rolls. 

1,490 

178,800  Fur*.. . 

Wheat. 

. .bush. 

22,320 

20,088  Coal... 

Corn 

45,069 

27,041  Tobacco 

Oats 

8,013 

1,325  t 

Butter 

....lbs.  1,761,160 

817,007  M 

Quantity. 
...lbs.  727,800 

248,200 

82,760 

.casks.  2,800 

ft.  *2,000 

1,800 

.bales.  4,796 

830 

...no.  1,206 

4,910 

. 163 

14,806 

1,022 

..tons.  2,788 

.hhds.  1,265 

. .bbl*  184 

boxep.  608 


Value. 

$44,468 

24,820 

8,275 

140,000 

1,104 

3.900 

369,700 

6,600 

60,800 

12,276 

16,800 

117,660 

163,300 

10,952 

| 105,920 


The  total  value  of  articles  received  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1852,  was  $3,274,756. 


Our  Trade  with  Canada. — The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  received  at  this  port  from  Canada,  during  the  year  1852,  with  their 
valuation : — 
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Floor bblfl. 

B eeL 

Seeds  

Egg» 

Ashes* 

Wheat bush. 

Corn.. 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye.... 

Butter. lbs. 

Bacon 

Lumber ft 

8taves 


Quantity. 

Value. 

14,782 

$66,294 

9 

90 

950 

9,500 

... 

520 

152 

8,192 

93,725 

84,832 

189 

118 

5,696 

2,508 

16,719 

10,031 

211 

147 

165,500 

29,790 

1,000 

100 

1,184,000 

649,608 

150,552 

4,500 

Square  timber. 

..ft. 

Quantity, 

466,000 

ValM. 

$65,000 

Lath 

963,000 

1,926 

Shingles 

6,236,000 

15,590 

Potatoes. 

bush. 

2,037 

1,018 

Copper 

.tons. 

2 

100 

Wool 

bales. 

242 

18,150 

Cattle 

• .no. 

484 

22,200 

Sheep. 

1,378 

3,446 

Horses* 

145' 

14,500 

Hogs 

4,863 

58,856 

Pelts , 

.bales. 

803 

7,576 

Total  value. . . 

$1,068,585 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  Canada  from  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek,  for 
the  year  1852,  as  reported  at  the  custom-house,  is  as  follows : — 


Domestic  Goods. $648,650 

Foreign  Goods- 149,102 

Total $797,752 

Goods  in  bond 48,048 

Grand  Total $840,800 


The  annual  duties  collected  at  Buffalo  for  a aeries  of  years,  is  as  follows:— 


1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 


|4,846 

84 1 

1848 

$24,286 

80 

8,120 

18 

1849 

86 

12,047 

45 

1850 

67,649 

95 

12,389 

78 

1851 

69 

24,361 

78 

1852 

74 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  amount  of  duties  collected  during  1852 
fall  short  of  that  collected  in  1851  by  $22,633  95.  Of  the  amount,  viz: 
$92,357  69,  collected  in  1851,  $45,000  was  for  duties  on  railroad  iron  alone; 
the  road  for  which  this  iron  was  required  has  been  completed,  and  this  year 
there  has  been  comparatively  no  duties  collected  on  that  article.  It  therefore 
appears  that  there  has  been  a large  increase  of  other  articles,  on  which  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  duties  amounting  to  $22,366  05. 

Railroads. — The  amount  and  class  of  goods  received  at,  and  shipped  from 
this  place  by  railway,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  precisely,  but  enough  has 
been  obtained  to  show  that  the  business  of  the  central  line  of  railroad  has  in- 
creased considerably  since  last  year.  The  law  exonerating  the  railroads  from 
the  payment  of  tolls,  also  exonerates  them  from  reporting  their  traffic  to  the 
State  Engineer,  consequently  they  no  longer  keep  their  books  and  accounts  to 
represent  the  old  classifications. 

We  have,  however,  been  permitted  by  the  agent  of  the  freight  departments 
of  the  several  lines  of  railroads  terminating  in  this  city,  to  examine  their  freight 
books  for  the  past  year,  from  which  we  obtain  the  following: 

State  Line  Railroad. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cars  on  the  State 
Line  Railroad  commenced  running  from  Dunkirk  to  Erie  on  the  5th  January, 
1852,  and  from  Buffalo  to  Dunkirk,  on  the  8th  March  preceding,  and  through  to 
Cleveland  on  the  23d  November.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  ana  the 
want  of  proper  equipment  for  the  transmission  of  freight,  this  road  has  done  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  business. 

In  the  article  of  timber,  immense  quantities  have  been  brought  down  as  freight, 
but  it  has  been  reckoned  by  weight  and  not  by  feet,  it  has  therefore  been  im- 
possible for  us  to  arrive  at  anything  near  a correct  estimate  of  the  quantity  or 
quality.  The  articles  or  quantities  below  enumerated  are  reliable,  having  cop- 
ied them  ourselves  from  the  books  of  the  company. 

Statements  of  a few  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  brought  to  this  city 
by  the  State  Line  Railroad,  from  the  opening  of  the  road  to  the  31st  December, 
inclusive  of  1852,  and  the  value  thereof: — 
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Flour 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

..bbls. 

488 

>2.196 

Pork 

104 

1,768 

Beef 

267 

2,570 

Cattle 

. . .no. 

4,421 

221,051 

Hogs 

13,061 

156,612 

Horses 

71 

7,100 

Sheep. 

127 

817 

Hogs,  dressed. , 

468 

5,496 

Butter 

...lbs. 

666,450 

118,159 

Cheese 

. ..lbs. 

Quantity. 

398,350 

Value. 

>25,884 

Lard 

3,975 

397 

Tallow 

23,026 

2,302 

Leather.. . . . 

. .rolls. 

952 

114,260 

Pelts.  

.bales. 

1,618 

40,390 

Wool. ...... 

1,615 

121,125 

Total  value. . 

>819,787 

The  passenger  earnings  of  the  year  have  beeo 

Freight  earnings 

Mail  and  other  sources 


$161,059  94 
62,264  76 
6,592  76 


Total  earnings  of  the  road  from  the  opening,  to  Dec.  31,  '52.  $209,907  46 

New  York  City  Railroad. — The  freight  car9  commenced  running  on  thia 
road  on  the  19th  November.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  a contract  to  supply  this 
road  with  freight  cars,  they  have  been  unable  to  carry  but  a small  portion  of  the 
freight  offered  them.  They  have,  however,  with  the  facilities  they  possessed, 
transported  the  following  quantity  of  produce  from  this  city. 

The  following  table  shows  a few  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  carried 
by  the  New  York  City  Railroad  from  this  city,  from  the  opening  of  the  road, 
November  19,  to  December  31,  inclusive  of  1852: — 


Flour. 

Pork 

Beef. 

..-..bbls. 

6,386 

613 

1,997 

659 

Wheat 

Butter 

Cheese 

690 

104,551 

7,150 

2,960 

Ashes 

Tallow 

Whisky 

940 

Lard 

24,050 

Hogs,  dressed 

Hides  

46 

Bacon 

201,200 

2,795 

70 

Wool 

66 

Leather. 

• The  earnings  of  the  road  for  freight  during  the  time  have  been  $26,478  40. 

Buffalo  and  Rochester  Railroad. — The  following  table  shows  the  lead- 
ing articles  carried  by  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  Railroad,  going  beyond  Roches- 
ter, and  principally  destined  for  Albany  and  New  York,  during  the  year  1852  : 


Flour 

bbls. 

75,099 

Pork 

4,649 

Beef 

8,208 

Ashes 

529 

Whisky  

4.461 

Leather 

3,029 

Hides  

16,814 

Hogs,  live. 

111,659 

“ dressed 

14,609 

Horses 

692 

Cattle 

14,606 

Sheep 

9,440 1 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  loc 

Railroad,  during  the  year  1852 

: — 

Flour 

6,238 

Pork 

1,264 

Beef 

493 

Ashes 

1 

Whisky 

2,653 

Leather 

244 

Hides 

1,386 

Hogs. 

655 

Corn  meal 

bbls. 

80 

Horses 

85 

Cattle 

268 

Sheep 

10 

Wheat » ....bush.  8,850 

Corn 3,499 

Oats .... 

Barley 1,798 

Rye. 2,824 

Butter lbs.  3,018,300 

Cheese 663,960 

Lard 615,660 

Tallow 49,000 

Bacon 1,383,000 

Wool........ bales.  19,763 

Pelts 2,706 

xl  trade  of  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester 

Wheat. bush  66,679 

Corn 9,153 

Oats 696 

Barley 6,877 

Rye .... 

Butter. lbs.  22,100 

Cheese 149,300 

Lard 64,640 

Tallow 19,760 

Bacon 89,760 

Wool bales.  97 

Pelts 615 
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Tradt  and  Commerce  of  Buffalo  in  1852. 

During  1851,  this  road  carried  38,220  tons  of  freight  each  way,  and  during 
the  past  year,  1852,  they  have  transported  nearly  100,000  tons.  The  freight 
earnings  of  the  road  for  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1852,  largely 
exceeds  those  of  the  same  period  in  1851.  The  exact  number  of  tons  shippea, 
and  the  tons  landed,  it  has  been  impossible  to  procure  separately. 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  noticeable  in  the  table  of  articles  carried  by 
this  road.  For  instance,  in  dairy  products  it  will  be  seen  that  the  railroad  has 
carried  three  times  as  much  butter  as  has  been  sent  forward  by  canal,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  cheese,  lard,  tallow,  &c.,  the  holders  of  those  articles 
of  produce  preferring  that  they  should  reach  an  early  market,  even  at 
higher  rates  of  freights.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  immense  quantities  of 
live  stock  have  been  transported  by  the  railroad;  also  flour  and  other  articles. 
Daring  the  present  season,  the  attempt  has  been  made  at  transporting  dressed 
hogs  from  the  West  to  the  East,  to  be  packed  in  the  latter  market,  and  large 
quantities  have  been  sent  on ; but  we  fear,  from  the  mildness  of  the  season,  that 
those  engaged  in  the  enterprise  have  lost  by  the  operation. 

Ship  Building. — This  important  branch  of  business  has  increased  consider- 
ably during  the  past  year.  Buffalo  offers  many  inducements  to  steamboat  men 
as  a point  at  which  to  build.  From  the  advantages  she  possesses,  she  naturally 
takes  the  lead  of  any  other  port  on  the  Lakes  in  this  department  of  manufactures, 
and  can  rival  them  all  in  economy  of  vessel  building.  The  timbers  used  in  con- 
structing these  vessels  is  procured  from  diferent  localities  bordering  on  Lake 
Erie — is  easily  obtained — and  is  upon  the  whole  better  than  that  used  at  other 
points  on  the  upper  lakes.  Then  again  the  article  of  iron,  which  is  an  important 
item  in  vessel  building,  can  be  laid  down  here  at  a lower  figure  than  at  any  other 
point  on  the  Lakes.  These,  and  many  other  considerations  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, gives  Buffalo  the  preference  over  other  lake  ports  as  a ship  building  city. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  steamers,  propellers,  and  sail  vessels,  and 
their  tonnage,  which  have  been  built  at  this  port  during  the  year  1852 : — 


STEAMERS. 


Southern  Michigan 

. . .tons. 

1,470 

Iowa. 

981 

Northern  Indiana 

1,475 

Kaloolah 

483 

Golden  Gate 



770 

Potent 

31 

PROPELLER!!. 

Eclipse 

...  .tons. 

136 

Cataract 

898 

Geo.  W.  Tifft 

81 

Bay  State 

972 

Frederick  Follett. 

67 

City  of  Oswego 

857 

May  Flower 

623 

B.  fe.  Bruce 

168 

Edith 

549 

SCHOONERS. 

Fox. 

tons. 

4051 

Tuscola. 

221 

Henry  L.  Lansing. 

369 

May  Queen 

43 

Robert  Willis 

867 

J.  M.  Leo 

24 

West  Wind 

255 

L.  B.  Davis 

10 

Total  tonnage.. . , 

8,610 

There  are  at  present  in  the  several  yards,  in  process  of  being  built  and  com- 
menced in  the  fall  of  1852,  four  steamers  of  1,800  tons  burden  each;  two  on 
account  of  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  to  run  from  Buffalo  to  Hunroe, 
and  the  other  two  are  for  the.  Buffalo,  Sandusky,  and  Ciucinati  Line,  and  are  to 
be  constructed  in  the  highest  style  of  naval  architecture.  There  are  also  build- 
ing an  the  creek,  one  steamer  of  650  tons,  two  propellers  of  450  tons,  one 
schooner  of  360  tons,  three  schooners  of  265  tons  each,  one  brig  of  347  tons, 
and  one  steam  tug  of  100  tons;  and  we  understand  contracts  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  building  of  two  additional  propellers  of  350  tons  each,  and  three 
schooners  of  300  tons  each,  all  of  which  vessels  are  to  be  completed  upon  the 
opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring. 
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The  tonnage  of  vessels  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  to  be  built  daring 
the  present  winter  at  this  port,  will  aggregate  about  11,142  tons. 

The  several  yards  upon  the  creek  give  constant  employment  to  from  one 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  mechanics,  who  receive  good  wages  throughout  the 
year. 

We  also  notice  that  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  merchants  of  Milwaukee  to 
build  a line  of  six  propellers,  for  the  Buffalo  and  Milwaukee  trade,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  vessels  will  be  at  our  docks  during  the  coin- 
ing spring.  The  following  table  shows  the  vessels  owned  at  this  port  and  their 
tonnage. 

Statement  showing  the  total  number  of  steamers  and  propellers  belonging  to 
the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek,  New  York,  during  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1852.  Their  names,  tonnage,  and  the  respective  numbers,  moved  by  given 
horse  power,  and  the  character  of  the  engine : — 


STEAMERS. 


Empire 

Tonnage 
Tons  95. 
1,440.72 

Power  of 
engine  H.  P. 
1,000 

Kind  of 
engine. 

High  Pressure. 

Condensing  Pen’s  empM 
engine,  on  each  si V. 

High  Pressure.  43 

Wisconsin 

887.16 

410 

Low  Pressure. 

Low  Pressure. 

28 

Sultana 

806.88 

1,000 

a 

« 

30 

Hudson 

760.46 

1,000 

High  Pressure. 

High  Pressure. 

44 

Albany. 

069.36 

160 

Low  Pressure. 

Low  Pressure. 

SO 

Rochester 

472.41 

410 

High  Pressure. 

High  Pressure. 

24 

Lexington. 

863.53 

160 

Low  Pressure. 

Low  Pressure. 

24 

Diamond 

331.01 

105 

High  Pressure. 

High  Pressure. 

24 

Fashion 

326.32 

100 

Low  Pressure. 

Low  Pressure. 

22 

Union 

62.84 

20 

High  Pressure. 

High  Pressure. 

8 

Empire  State 

1,691.29 

197.64 

1,600 

Low  Pressure. 

Low  Pressure. 

45 

Charter 

45 

High  Pressure. 

High  Pressure. 

4 

Belle 

240.26 

100 

Low  Pressure. 

Low  Pressure. 

18 

Kossuth. 

818.60 

80 

High  Pressure. 

High  Pressure. 

6 

Globe. 

1,223.26 

207.86 

1,000 

u 

40 

Wave 

160 

« 

u 

18 

Great  Western.... 

780.00 

1,000 

M 

a 

80 

Columbia 

168.64 

60 

M 

a 

14 

Minnisota. 

749.45 

160 

U 

a 

20 

Fox. 

182.08 

60 

a 

a 

4 

Buckeye  State. . . . 

1,274.17 

1,200 

Low  Pressure. 

Low  Pressure. 

30 

Lady  Elgin 

1,087.74 

400 

« 

61 

25 

Kaloolah 

443.84 

150 

u 

« 

19 

Iowa. 

981.63 

410 

High  Pressure. 

High  Pressure. 

21 

Golden  Gate 

770.48 

800 

« 

a 

25 

Potent 

81.82 

80 

Low  Pressure. 

Low  Pressure. 

S 

America. 

1,088.27 

800 

a 

« 

25 

Troy 

646.47 

450 

High  Pressure. 

High  Pressure. 

35 

Charter  Oak 

Tonnage 
Tons  95. 
184.24 

PROPELLERS. 

Power  of  Kind  of 

engine  H.  P.  engine. 

28  Low  Pressure. 

Condensing  Pen's  emp’d 
engine,  on  each  pro. 
Low  Pressure.  12 

St  Joseph. 

460.16 

160 

66 

u 

24 

Pocahontas 

426.64 

150 

II 

tt 

18 

California 

420.26 

160 

66 

<1 

19 

Sandusky 

870.79 

120 

<1 

u 

19 

Montezuma 

322.63 

90 

« 

m 

19 

Oregon 

812.91 

90 

<1 

« 

19 

Detroit 

298.71 

100 

66 

u 

# 

16 

Paugassett 

290.63 

90 

« 

M 

21 

M.  B.  Spaulding 

419.56 

120 

« 

It 

19 

Niagara 

460.59 

120 

66 

M 

20 

Illinois 

680.55 

203 

U 

a 

20 

H.  A.  Kent 

442.27 

150 

a 

« 

18 

Sciota. 

884.32 

120 

K 

« 

20 
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Tonnage  Power  of  Kind  of  Ooodenaing  Port’s  emp’d 

. Tons  K.  engine  H.  P.  engine.  engine.  on  each  pro. 

Ohio 441.06  160  Low  Pressure.  Low  Pressure.  20 

Buffalo 689.21  160  44  44  20 

8agiuaw. 407.28  160  44  44  18 

Troy 804.04  160  44  « 18 

John  Lathrop 46.41  80  44  44  8 

Indiana 848.84  160  44  44  18 

Cataract 898.71  400  a 16 

May  Flower 628.77  260  44  44  21 

GeaW.Tifft 81.26  60  41  44  8 

Geneeee  Chief 429.42  160  44  44  15 

Bucephalus 498.42  160  44  “17 

RF.  Bruce 168.68  60  44  41  10 

Eclipse. 186,12  60  44  44  10 

8amson 260.60  90  44  44  18 

Kile 660.08  260  44  44  20 

F.  Follett 67.68  60  44  44  6 

Edith 649.29  260  44  41  18 

Total 80,126.46 


Kami  , tonnage,  and  grew,  or  all  sail  vessels  enrolled  and  licensed,  in  the 
DISTRICT  or  BUFFALO  CREEK,  NSW  YORK,  DECEMBER  81,  1862. 


BRIGS. 


Tonnage.Crew.  I 


Patrick  Henry 

816.07 

12 

Globe 

819.77 

9 

James  McBride 

. 271.86 

9 

Shakspeare. 

. 260.66 

10 

Wm.  fconteath. 

261.79 

10 

Lowell 

. 266.90 

10 

Buffalo. 

268.79 

10 

Tuacarora. 

268.81 

11 

Venice 

. 263.48 

9 

Mohegan 

. 248.09 

8 

H.  R.  Seymour. 

. 246.88 

11 

8.  0.  Walbridge. 

287.16 

9 

Odd  Fellow 

. 224.64 

10 

Preble 

217.82 

8 

Emerald 

. 186.40 

7 

Alert 

184.17 

8 

Missouri 

168.17 

8 

Oaroline 

. 267.82 

9 

Ramsey  Crooks. 

. 228.48 

10 

Fashion. 

. 223.85 

10 

C.  J.  Hutchin. 

. 841.42 

11 

David  Smart 

. 203.43 

10 

Oaatalia. 

. 241.82 

10 

J.  B.  Giddings 

. 269.35 

10 

Sandusky 

. 226.68 

10 

Banner.  r 

. 481.38 

14 

John  Hancock 

. 260.14 

10 

Constellation 

. 260.84 

10 

Oleanda 

. 262.88 

10 

Andes. 

. 268.19 

10 

Virginia 

. 160.32 

7 

Mahanning 

. 269.42 

9 

Northampton 

. 241.82 

8 

BARQUE. 

(VntWft  _ T T_.ttTTttl 

..  660.88 

10 

Schooners. 


North  Carolina. 

Tonnv&Craw 

United  States 

7 

H.  Kent 

92.21 

7 

Platina 

6 

Barcelona 

6 

E.  Fletcher. 

6 

Huron. 

7 

S.  J.  Esson 

6 

Traveler- 

10 

Windham 

8 

Florence 

7 

Dawn 

8 

Almeda. 

6 

Com.  Chaunoey 

6 

North  America 

6 

Vermont 

6 

Lodi 

6 

Minerva 

6 

Ocean 

4 

Whittelsey 

6 

Lion 

6 

Albatros- 

10 

Margaret 

6 

Wm.  Wallace. 

6 

Star. 

10 

Tuscola. 

8 

Palo  Alto 

9 

Pearl 

7 

Jane  Louisa 

6 

Nount  Vernon 

9 

J.  W.  Blake 

3 

Defiance. 4 

9 

Virginia  Purdy 

10 

Crevola 

9 

Winslow 

10 

H.  B.  Bishop. 

7 
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Tonnage.  Crew,  i 

TOnnage.Ctow. 
....  216.84  10 

Suffolk 

..  260.12 

12 

Magnolia. 

...  198.67 

8 

Hope 

. . 249.83 

10 

Missouri 

...  159.35 

7 

Excelsior. 

. . 247.65 

10 

Congress. 

...  20682 

7 

Robert  Emmett.. 

..  245.67 

9 

Albany- 

...  144.83 

8 

E.  K.  Bruce 

..  240.39 

9 

Erie 

. . . 62.88 

6 

Geo.  Davis 

. . 238.46 

8 

W.  W.  Brigham 

...  121.16 

7 

Ivanhoe 

. . 237.66 

8 

Ith  ca.  

...  199.42 

9 

Henry  Hager... . . 

. 287.61 

9 

Gen.  Harrison.. ....... 

...  115.98 

6 

Denmark 

..  236  63 

10 

Robert  Willis. 

. . . 867.86 

10 

Green  Bay 

. . 288.62 

10 

J.  G.  King. 

...  168.24 

• 

O.  Y.  Richmond. . 

..  229.45 

9 

Chesapeake 

...  181.08 

6 

Pilgrim 

. . 228.65 

9 

Fox 

...  406.09 

10 

Dan  Marble 

..  218.68 

8 

Lewis  Cass 

...  191.79 

6 

Mansfield 

..  218.27 

9 

Home 

...  127.69 

5 

Petrel 

..  208.71 

8 

Francis 

...  129.80 

6 

A.  Belmont 

. . 208.34 

10 

Birmingham 

...  187.83 

7 

P.  P.  Pratt 

..  196.60 

8 

Star 

. . . 224.93 

9 

G.  T.  Williams-. . 

..  167.04 

8 

Plymouth. 

...  177.68 

7 

A.  Barton- 

..  165.74 

7 

Miranda 

...  217.59 

9 

Lexington. 

..  118.10 

7 

May  Queen. 

...  43.22 

4 

Marion 

..  140.86 

8 

J.  M.  Lee 

...  100.24 

6 

Wyandott 

..  140  66 

7 

M.  Dousman 

...  133.67 

7 

President 

..  139.38 

7 

J.  B.  Skinner 

...  142  40 

7 

Trenton. 

..  132.66 

7 

R.  C.  Smead.. . . . .... 

. . . 75.46 

5 

Big  Z 

. . 168.67 

8 

Stranger 

...  124.92 

7 

W.  Irving. 

..  111.44 

7 

West  Wind 

...  266.68 

8 

Free  Trader-. . . . 

..  111.23 

6 

H.  L.  Lansing. 

. . . 369.64 

10 

8andusky. 

..  110.84 

6 

Aldebar&n 

. . . 803.66 

9 

St  Mary- 

..  253  25 

10 

Main 

...  194.79 

8 

Abiah 

. . 858.39 

10 

J.  W.  Brown 

...  238.55 

9 

Tiger. 

. . 22.49 

8 

Troy 

...  122.00 

8 

Total  tonnage... . 

... . 

, . 

26,397.05 

In  the  above  there  are  28  steamers,  31  propellers,  33  brigs,  1 barque,  and  100 
schooners,  making  a total  tonnage  of  steamers,  propellers,  and  sail  vessels,  of 
66,523  tons. 

There  are  now  laid  up  in  winter  quarters  in  our  harbor,  18  steamers,  22  pro- 
pellors,  25  brigs,  and  80  schooners. 

The  Canal. — Below  we  give  a comparative  table,  showing  the  quantities  of 
of  some  of  the  leading  articles  which  have  been  first  cleared  from  this  place, 
during  the  past  three  years : — 


1850.  1851.  1851 

Flour. bbls.  984,480  1,106,352  959,114 

Pork 28,468  22,997  63,708 

BeeL 78,899  53,062  31,773 

Wheat. bush.  8,304,647  8,668,005  4,759,281 

Com 2,608,967  6,789,842  4,383,346 

Oats 287,960  1,198,290  2,106,792 

Barley 205,779  870,728 

Rye 180  16,817  98,756 

Tobacco unm.  675,901  2,544,875  10,289,586 

Cotton 286,163  82,430  88,966 

Whisky gals.  822,901  2,111,580  2,678,986 

Hemp lbs.  116,648  948,669  1,238,197 

Lard  oil gals.  69,202  128,580  8,800,041 

Butter. lbs.  4,860,989  1,698,497  1,197,829 

Cheese 6,886,816  5,002,054  8,842,894 

Wool 8,806,817  7,857,907  4,808,941 

Boards  <fe  scantling ft  49,891,116  47,264,628  48,661,299 

Staves 159,479,504  76,927,659  83,180,74T 

Sundries. 10,253,648  12,885,864  11,661,111 
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The  annexed  table  will  show  some  of  the  leading  articles  a sending  the  canal 
and  landed  at  Buffalo,  during  the  past  three  years: — 


1850. 

1851. 

185!. 

Merchandise. 

..  105,412,994 

101,480,029 

132,308,044 

Sugar.. 

12,580,784 

27,661,641 

28,912,488 

Molasses 

14,624,827 

19,546,006 

14,806,967 

Coffee- 

4,904,854 

16,724,141 

9,824,477 

Nails,  Spikes,  and  Horse  Shoes 

9,115,225 

8,185,389 

4,772,489 

Iron  it  Steel 

14,583,076 

6,440,041 

11,795,320 

Railway  Iron 

..  12,214,185 

46,876,427 

128,743,264 

Crockery  & Glassware. 

19,124,898 

18,059,790 

11,672,840 

Sundries. 

6,826,921 

14,023,659 

2,602,669 

The  value  of  the  exports  by  canal,  as  made  up  at  the  collector’s  office,  is 
•21  ,049,908,  on  which  tolls  were  collected  amounting  to  $802,806  96. 

The  value  of  the  imports  by  canal,  A9  made  up  at  the  same  office,  is  $41,810,398, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  337,620. 

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  delivered  in  Buffalo  in — 

1849  was. tons.  211,047  1 1851- 

1850  260,923  | 1852., 

Being  an  increase  in  1852  of  100,278  tons  over  1851. 

A very  gratifying  feature  in  the  business  of  the  Canal,  as  presented  by  the 
above  figures,  is  the  almost  incredible  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  some  of  those 
articles  of  heavy  freight,  particularly  railroad  iron,  in  which  article  there  is  an 
increase  of  56,866,837  lbs.  But  while  there  is  a handsome  increase  in  heavy 
freight,  it  will  be  noticed  that  such  goods  as  are  mostly  carried  by  railroad,  ex- 
hibit a falling  off  from  last  year’s  figures. 

A very  natural  question  arises  here  as  to  the  cause  of  the  annual  falling  off 
in  the  tonnage  of  that  kind  of  property,  which  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  revenue.  That  the  quantity  of  high-toll  goods  moving 
westward , is  rapidly  increasing  annually,  cannot  be  denied.  The  only  reason, 
then,  that  the  quantity  passingby  the  Canal  is  decreasing,  must  be  that  the  other 
modes  of  transportation  are  deemed  more  favorable,  as  involving  less  expense, 
either  in  time  or  money,  or  both.  Among  other  articles  of  up-freight,  such  as 
sugar,  iron,  steel,  and  merchandise,  there  nas  been  a slight  increase  from  the 
figures  of  1851,  while  there  has  been  a decrease  in  molasses,  coffee,  nails,  spikes, 
crockery  and  glassware,  to  a considerable  extent.  In  down  freight,  in  flour,  beet 
butter,  cheese,  wool,  and  sundries,  there  has  been  a decrease,  which  is,  however, 
easily  accounted  for. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Central  Railroad  have  transported  an  immense  quantity 
of  those  articles  of  produce  which  have  decreased  on  the  Canal.  They  have 
carried‘75,099  barrels  of  flour,  nearly  10,000  barrels  of  beef,  and  over  3,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  during  the  year.  We  are  also  credibly  informed  that  had  the  Canal 
Commissioners  signified  their  intention  to  keep  the  Canal  open  to  the  longest 
possible  period,  several  thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  which  nave  been  shipped 
to  New  Orleans  by  the  southern  route,  and  on  which  the  holders  are  paying 
•1  50  per  barrel  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  would  have  come  by 
this  route.  By  this  oversight,  the  Treasury  has  lost  a large  amount  in  tolls. 
The  very  large  increase  in  the  movements  of  tobacco  and  hemp-— articles  which 
have  hitherto  been  favorites  of  the  southern  route — is  very  gratifying,  and  indi- 
cative of  the  superiority  of  the  lake  and  canal  route.  We  took  occasion  in  an 
article  on  tobacco  trade,  some  time  since,  to  refer  to  the  advantages  offered  to 
Western  merchants  in  shipping  by  this  route,  in  regard  to  cost  as  well  as  time 
of  transportation,  over  either  tiie  other  northern  route  or  the  southern  route  to 
New  Orleans.  Western  men  are  well  aware  of  these  advantages,  and  if  our 
forwarders,  and  the  various  transportation  companies  navigating  our  lakes  and 
canal,  would  put  forth  an  effort  to  reach  this  vast  southern  trade  and  manifests 
proper  desire  to  secure  it,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  thous- 
and hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  largo  quantities  of  cotton  and  hemp  might  bo 
diverted  from  the  southern  route  from  the  cities  of  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 


tons.  287,841 
337,620 
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daring  the  coming  season.  We  trast  that  proper  and  early  steps  will  be  taken 
to  secure  this  trade  by  such  means  as  may  be  thought  best 

On  the  whole,  the  business  of  the  Erie  Canal  for  1862  at  this  point,  as  exhib- 
ited by  our  figures,  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  low-toll  policy  which 
has  ever  been  made.  While  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  could  not 
get  along  at  all  without  the  Canal,  the  fact  that  the  railways  are  enabled  to  com- 
pete with  it  to  a certain  extent  for  some  kinds  of  business — to  the  extent  of 
their  capacity  perhaps — should  admonish  its  friends  that  a watchful  care  and 
governance  should  at  all  times  be  extented  over  that  enterprise,  which  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  others  of  a similar  nature.  New  rival  routes  have  been  strain- 
ing every  nerve,  bending  all  their  energies  to  divert  its  business  to  their  own 
channels,  and  yet  old  Erie  has  stood  its  ground,  verifying  all  the  promises  made 
on  its  account,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  just  so  long  os  it  has  a fair  sight  ip 
the  contest.  Give  it  the  increased  facilities  proposed  by  the  enlargement,  and  it 
will  do  the  transportation  of  the  whole  West  at  less  than  half  the  present  cost, 
and  yield  to  the  State  a more  ample  revenue  than  she  has  yet  received  at  its 
hands. 

In  our  review  we  have  not  taken  into  account  the  enormous  quantities  of  valu- 
able goods  transported  by  the  express  companies,  the  tonnage  of  which  or 
value,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain. 

Lake  Imports  for  a series  of  Years.  The  following  table  shows  the 
principal  articles  landed  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of 
navigation,  for  four  seasons:— 


1849.  1850.  1851,  1858. 

Flour bbls  1,207,435  1,088,131  1,268,224  1,299,618 

Pork 59,954  40,249  32,169  74,093 

Beef 61,998  84,719  78,074  86,679 

Seed 21,072  6,674  11,126  41,661 

Bacon lbs.  5,198,996  6,662,808  7,951,080  9,796,690 

Lumber ft  83,935,968  63,076,000  68,006,000  95,194,000 

Wool bales.  49,072  53,448  6,943  46,140 

Fish bbls.  5,963  10,267  7,876  708 

Hides no.  62,910  72,022  48,480  91,897 

Lead pigs.  14,742  17,951  28,718  . 26,470 

Pig  iron. tons.  8.182  2,881  2,789  4,420 

Coal 9,570  10,461  17,244  84,811 

Hemp bales.  414  421  3,023  3,288 

Wheat bush.  4,948,978  8,672,886  4,167,121  5,649,778 

Corn 8,321,651  2,694,600  6,988,776  6,186,231 

Oats 362,304  347,108  1,140,840  2,596,231 

Rye 6,258  60  10,622  497,918 

Lard lbs.  5,811,037  5,093,532  4,798,500  7,028,700 

Tallow 1,773,650  1,903,528  1,053,900  1,014,686 

Butter. 9,714,170  5,298,244  2,842,900  8,796,690 

Cheese 4,907,800  6,106,518  6,190,960 

Ashes cka.  14,580  17,316  13,509  15,847 

Whisky 38,758  80,189  66,624  82,146 

Leather. rolls.  3,870  8,282  8,186  6,796 

Staves no.  14,188,602  19,611,000  10,519,000  13,954,552 

Tobacco lbs.  1,601,360  1,675,901  2,679,885  10,289,686 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROPERTY  FIRST  CLEARED  AT  THE  COLLECTOR'S  OFFICE  AT  BUFFALO, 
ON  THE  ERIE  CANAL,  DURING  THE  TEAR  1852,  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITY  AND  AVERAGE 
VALUE  OF  EACH  ARTICLE,  AND  ALSO  THE  WHOLE  AMOUNT  OF  TOLLS  RECEIVED  AT  THAT 
OFFICE  ON  BOATS,  PASSENGERS  AND  PROPERTY,  DURING  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 

BOATS. 


Tolls  at  2 cts $51,262  72 

Tolls  on  Packets 227  41 

Commutation  toil 456  23 


Total 


$51,946  36 
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Moothl y Statement 

Reported. $10  16 


TOT  FOREST. 


Reduced  to 

Value  of 

Tolls  on 

Description. 

Quantity,  tons  of  2,000  lbs.  each  article. 

each  article. 

Par  and  Peltry 

....lb. 

377,280 

189 

$377,280 

$663  63 

Product  of  Wood. 

Boards  and  scantling. . . 

....ft 

48,661,299 

81,102 

778,581 

69,344  67 

Shingles 

2,004,206 

151 

5,011 

107  43 

Timber- 100  c.  ft 

24,087 

481 

2,884 

52  84 

Staves- 

...lbs. 

88,130,747 

41,565 

249,892 

24,509  84 

Wood. 

.cords. 

78 

205 

188 

62  80 

Ashes,  pot  d pearl  . . . . 

..bbls. 

18,863 

8,188 

846,575 

8,647  26 

AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  Animalt. 

Pork 

• .bbls. 

63,708 

10,193 

$1,146,744 

$8,658  88 

Beef. 

51,078 

8,172 

587,341 

14,826  21 

Bacon. 

...lbs. 

7,622,478 

8,761 

752,248 

8,544  68 

Cheese. 

8,842,894 

1,921 

807,432 

1,897  03 

Batter- 

1,197,829 

699 

215,610 

1,222  65 

Lard  tallow,  <fc  lard  oil , 

8,800,041 

4,400 

792,803 

4,126  76 

Wool 

• . .lbs. 

4,808,941 

2,405 

1,779,309 

6,248  16 

Hides. 

1,188,742 

670 

56,937 

1,076  60 

' 

32,021 

5,637,623 

41,590  86 

Vegetable  Food. 

Floor 

..bbls. 

950,114 

103,584 

$3,836,456 

$194,733  26 

Wheat 

.bush. 

4,769,281 

142,778 

8,712,239 

169,221  20 

Rye- 

68,766 

2,765 

62,216 

3,716  80 

Corn. 

- 4,888,846 

122,739 

2,191,673 

147,001  94 

Corn  meal 

.bbls. 

6,404 

454 

10,808 

861  09 

Barley 

.bush. 

870,722 

10,381 

229,847 

17,856  88 

Oats 

2,106,792 

33,709 

800,581 

88,341  61 

Bran  & ship  stuff*. 

i . .lbs. 

905,706 

452 

6,798 

471  97 

Peas  & beans. 

.bush. 

853 

11 

441 

82  56 

Potatoes. 

• • » • 

68 

2 

51 

48 

Dried  fruit 

..  .lbs. 

11,865 

6 

1,364 

39  56 

416,881 

10,852,469 

672,277  17 

All  other  Agricultural  Produett. 


Cotton 

..lbs. 

33,960 

17 

$4,076 

$12  86 

Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

10,239,586 

5,120 

716,771 

8,291  82 

Hemp. 

1,233,197 

617 

61,660 

846  68 

Clover  and  grass  seed . . . 

2,302,565 

1,151 

115,128 

2,627  14 

Flax  seed 

2,417,961 

1,209 

48,359 

2,436  41 

Hops 

768 

.... 

182 

45 

8,144 

946,175 

8,614  86 

MANUFACTURES. 

Domestic  spirits. 

.galls. 

2,678,936 

10,216 

$608,997 

$19,828  85 

Oil  meal  and  cake 

..lbs. 

852,620 

175 

7,012 

149  82 

Leather. 

911,702 

455 

145,878 

1,180  70 

Furniture. 

369,876 

184 

86,987 

826  52 

Bar  and  pig  lead 

42,913 

21 

1,717 

2 85 

Pig  iron- 

23,088 

12 

846 

14  68 

Bloom  and  bar  iron 

19,970 

10 

649 

28  85 

Castings  and  iron  ware. . 

176,812 

88 

6,189 

143  25 

Domestic  woolens 

# # 

• . • • 

<4  « 

Domestic  cottons. 

44  a 

Domestic  salt 

20,320 

10 

81 

1 18 

Foreign  salt 

e • 

.... 

tt  44 
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MERCHANDISE. 


Reduced  to 

Value  of 

Tbltaon 

Description 

Quantity,  tons  of  2,000  lbs.  each  article. 

each  article. 

Sugar Iba 

6,518 

8 

6391 

$4  IS 

Molasses. 

4,271 

2 

128 

61 

Coffee 

205 

23 

08 

Kails,  spikes,  and  horse  shoes. . 

1,600 

1 

80 

1 08 

Iron  and  steel 

86,361 

48 

6,618 

11  83 

Railroad  iron. .* 

834,907 

417 

20,873 

196  57 

Flint  enamel,  crockery,  & gl’sw 

441,707 

221 

44,170 

685  69 

All  other  merchandise. 

1,877,916 

689 

427,154 

1,526  26 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Live  cattle,  hogs,  & sheep... lbs. 

10,000 

6 

6300 

$2  79 

Stone,  lime,  ana  clay 

6,077,488 

8,039 

12,166 

2,878  23 

Mineral  coal 

11,595,979 

6,798 

46,384 

787  88 

Copper  ore 

70,878 

35 

10,657 

IS 

Sundries 

11,561,111 

6,780 

678,056 

7,616  60 

611,726  21,049,908  802,806  96 


STATEMENT  OF  PROPERTY  LEFT  AT  BUFFALO,  ON  THE  ERIE  CANAL,  OR  WHICH  WAS  LEFT 
BKTWKKN  THAT  1‘LAUK  AND  THE  COLLECTOR’S  OFFICE  NEXT  IN  ORDER  ON  THE  CANAL; 
SHOWING  THE  QUANTITY  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  EACH  ARTICLE,  DURING  THE  YEAR 
1862. 

THE  FOREST. 


Reduced  to 

Quantity,  tons  of 2,000  Iba.  Value. 

Fur  and  peltry lbs.  2,014  1 $2,014 

t Product  of  Wood 

Boards  and  scantling 1,000  ft  6,260,407  10,417  100,007 

Shingles M.  861,000  26  878 

Timber 100  c.  ft.  286,878  4,707  28,245 

Staves lbs.  86,000  18  108 

Wood cord.  21,887  69,884  68,468 


Product  of  Animals. 

Cheese 

AGRICULTURE. 

lbs. 

586 

• 

47 

Wool 

260 

.... 

93 

Hides 

652,764 

827 

82,638 

Vegetable  Food. 

Flour 

. . . . bbls. 

1,975 

218 

7,900 

Wheat 

. . .bush. 

5 500 

165 

4,290 

Barley 

6,670 

167 

8,458 

Bran  and  ship  stuff. 

lbs. 

188,862 

94 

1,418 

Peas  and  Beans. 

. . .bush. 

12 

. . . 

15 

Potatoes 

20,834 

610 

15,251 

Dried  fruit ; ... 

. . . .lbs. 

161,800 

76 

18,156 

All  other  Agricultural  Products. 

Hemp. 

lbs. 

45,100 

23 

2,256 

Flax  seed 

600 

... 

10 

Hops. 

330,904 

166 

81,817 

MANUFACTURES. 


Domestic  spirits galls.  8,165  88  $1,649 

Leather lbs.  1,661,686  881  286,870 

Furniture 8,118,160  1,659  811,816 

Pig  iron 6,028,088  2,514  76,420 

Bloom  and  bar  iron. 851,612  176  11,427 

Castings  and  iron  ware • . 16,947,978  8,478  698,188 

Domestic  cottons 8,674  6 178 

Domestic  salt 66,866,122  88,178  266,424 

Foreign  salt 118,865  60  1,189 
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Sugar 

Molasses. 

Quantity. 

Reduced  to 

tom  of  2.0U0  lbs.  Value. 

lbe. 

28,912,488 

14,467 

tl, 784.749 

14,806.967 

7.163 

429,179 

Ooffee 

9,824,477 

4.913 

1,080,693 

Nails,  spikes,  and  horse-shoes 

4,772.489 

2,386 

238.626 

Iron  and  steel.  

11,799,360 

6,898 

766,700 

Railroad  iroo.. 

123,743.264 

61,871 

3,093,681 

Flint  enamel,  crockery,  and  glassware.  . 

11,672,840 

5,836 

U, 167,484 

All  other  merchandise 

OTHER 

...  132,803,044 

ARTICLES. 

65,661 

41,013,948 

Live  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 

.lbe. 

6,965 

8 

•409 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay 

64,467,919 

27,234 

108,984 

Gypsum- 

216618 

108 

6.416 

Mineral  coal 

46,787,896 

22,894 

188.160 

Sundries. 

Total 

• * * 

7,604,669 

6,498 

847,620 

875,188 

64,075,709 

To  conclude,  the  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  a singularly  prosperous 
one  to  our  merchants  and  business  men.  Whether  engaged  in  mercantile  or 
manufacturing  pursuits,  all  have,  to  a more  or  less  extent,  been  successful ; and 
with  this  happy  state  of  things,  our  mechanics  and  the  laboring  classes  generally, 
have  shared  in  the  beneficial  results. 


Art.  V.— NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  AND  FRANKLINITK. 

Mineral  enterprise  in  this  country  is  rapidly  rising  to  the  ascendant. 
Capital  is  becoming  more  ready  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  invest  itself  in 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  coal  mines,  than  in  railroads  which  have  been 
and  are  now  the  ascendant  interest.  It  is  confidently  predicted  by  c ireful 
judges  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that,  within  ten  years,  more  capital  will  bo 
invested  in  our  mining  operations  than  in  our  railroads.  All  the  minerals 
we  have  named  above,  are  in  increased  demand,  and  bear  improving  prices. 
The  era  of  fancy  mining,  for  years  past  potent  in  fortune-making  to  a few 
and  in  ruin  to  many,  has  had  its  day.  Moneyed  men  are  no  longer  found 
ready  to  invest  their  wealth  in  paper  mines,  having  no  particular  existence 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  their  Wall-street  creators,  and,  after  a little  lapse, 
to  test  if  the  cry  for  legitimate  enterprise  indeed  meant  legitimate,  a new 
sort  of  enterprise  is  being  inaugurated — to  wit:  a desire  and  determination 
on  the  part  of  men  of  knowledge  and  means,  to  enter  upon  the  practical 
development  of  some  of  the  vast,  undoubted  mineral  resources  of  the 
country. 

One  mineral  enterprise  successfully,  because  energetically,  taken  hold  of 
and  prosecuted,  has  done  more,  within  two  or  three  years  past,  to  induce  the 
general  interest  now  felt  in  mining  projects,  than  all  others  we  could  name. 
We  allude  to  tbe  operations  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  organized 
in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  which,  in  the  face  of  repeated  failures  for  half  a 
century  past  to  turn  the  rich  zinc  mines  of  New  Jersey  to  practical,  profit- 
able account,  have  been  so  successful,  and  that,  too,  in  developing  zinc  in  a 
more  profitable  form  (paint)  than  was  first  contemplated,  that  its  stock,  rep- 
resenting $1,200,000  capita],  is  now  considerably  above  par,  and  eagerly 
sought  for  permanent  investments.  The  success  of  this  enterprise,  opposed 
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at  first  by  so  many  obstacles ; the  prejudices  of  legislation,  the  hesitation  of 
capita],  the  entire  absence  of  experience  in  zinc  mining  and  manufacture  in 
this  country,  has  inspired  a score  of  enterprises,  most  of  them  legitimate 
and  many  of  them  destined  to  great  success  and  profit  It  has  certainly 
placed  New  Jersey  in  the  front  rank  of  mineral  States,  for,  independent  of 
the  revelation  of  her  wealth  in  zinc,  it  has  led  to  a more  thorough  examina- 
tion of  ^er  other  mineral  resources,  which  are  many  and  rich.  But  the  im- 
petus inspired  by  the  operations  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  has  not 
been  confined  to  New  Jersey  or  any  particular  region ; it  has  spread,  and  is 
spreading,  over  the  “Empire”  and  other  States.  The  working  of  the  zinc 
mines  by  intelligent,  skillful  and  energetic  minds  and  hands,  has  proven  that 
the  chief  “ protection  ” necessary  to  develop  our  mineral  wealth  is  enlight- 
ened, practical  management,  and  that  mineral  operations  legitimately  enter- 
ed into  and  pursued,  are  no  more  a speculation  or  hazard,  without  tariffs 
even,  than  any  other  business  requiring  an  equal  outlay  of  capital  and  skill. 

As  the  zinc  interest  is  a new  as  well  as  important  one,  opening  another 
spring  of  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  promising  great  benefits,  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  sanatary,  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  a brief  statis- 
tical and  general  statement  of  the  zinc  resources  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
operations  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  The  zinc  mines  are  located 
in  the  township  of  Franklin,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  They  are  the 
only  mines  of  pure  oxide  of  zinc  known.  They  are  mixed  in  their  deposits 
with  other  minerals,  chiefly  Franklinite  iron  ore  and  manganese.  Vast  de- 
posits of  this  Franklinite  lie  contiguous,  similarly  blent  with  zinc  and  man- 
ganese. The  total  extent  of  the  two  chief  minerals,  all  of  their  kind  located 
compactly  in  that  region,  is  not  definitely  estimated,  but  it  is  immense— ex- 
haustion for  centuries  to  come  is  out  of  the  question.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  information  of  our  readers  to  take  the  data  of  that  portion  belonging 
to  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  which  has  been  carefully  examined  by 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts  and  United  States 
Geologist  for  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  in  Michigan,  <kc.,  whose 
estimate  is  verified  by  Major  A.  C.  Farrington,  the  eminent  Mining  Engineer 
of  the  Zinc  Company,  and  other  eminent  scientific  men.  Dr.  Jackson  gives 
as  the  amount  of  the  Zinc  Company’s  Franklinite,  above  water  drainage, 
1,115,468  tons;  amount  of  zinc,  1,188,572  tons.  The  veins  are  perpen- 
dicular, and,  according  to  the  law  of  such  veins,  extend  down  farther  below 
water  drainage  than  ever  plummet  sounded,  and  are  richer,  if  anything,  as 
they  descend,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  both  zinc  and  Franklinite  are  inex- 
haustible. But  if  they  were  not  so  in  the  Zinc  Company’s  mines,  there  is 
vast  store  further  in  reserve.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two  miner- 
als is  most  valuable ; both  are  sui  generis  and  precious.  As  the  zinc  is  fur- 
thest developed,  we  will  give  its  analysis  first: — 


Oxide  of  zinc  say. SO 

Franklinite  say 20 

Manganese  say 20 

Total 100 


A close  analysis  might  show  a slight  but  not  material  difference.  When 
taken  hold  of  by  the  present  successful  company,  the  design  was  to  man- 
ufacture the  zinc  of  Commerce,  zinc  ware,  <fcc.,  but  early  experiments  by  the 
company  led  to  the  discovery  that  a more  immediately  marketable^ profit- 
able, and  beneficial  article  could  be  made — to  wit : the  zinc  paints,  now  so 
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rapidly  supplanting  lead  and  other  paints.  It  was  found  that  a pure  and 
brilliant  white  sub-oxide  could  be  extracted  from  the  ore  with  great  ease  and 
facility,  and  two  shades  of  white,  one  a silver  white,  and  the  other  a beau* 
tiful  slate  color ; while  the  red  oxide  could  be  pulverized  in  the  ore,  and  ren- 
dered into  a brilliant  brown  paint,  which,  in  turn,  by  admixture  with  other 
preparations  would  also  make  a superior  black  paint.  Here  was  a new  field 
indeed.  The  known  poisonous  and  other  deleterious  properties  of  lead,  seemed 
to  define  the  mission  of  the  Zinc  Company,  and  to  demand  that  it  should 
first  become  a creator  of  a healthful  and  more  durable  and  brilliant,  as  well 
as  a cheaper  paint  They  accepted  the  summons,  and  erected  extensive  zinc 
paint  works  at  Newark,  after  long  and  expensive,  but  never  discouraging 
experiments,  and  during  ten  months  of  1 852 — the  first  year  of  comparative- 
ly perfected  machinery  and  operation — their  paint  sales  from  their  ware- 
house in  this  city — supervised  by  Messrs.  Manning  and  Squier,  45  Dey- 
street — reached  $185,577  28,  and  they  were,  even  at  that,  unable  to  meet 
the  press  of  orders,  though  their  works  at  Newark  turned  out  ten  tons  of 
paints  per  day.  Those  works  are  being  enlarged,  and  will  require  repeated 
extension,  if,  as  we  think  it  is,  zinc  is  destined  to  supplant  lead  as  a paint; 
for  there  is  now  annually  consumed  by  the  United  States,  50,000  tons  of 
lead  in  paints. 

A glance  at  the  process  of  making  zinc  paint,  or  rather  extracting  the 
sub-oxide,  will  not  be  uninteresting.  The  mines  are  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Newark,  and  the  ore  requires  at  present  to  be  carted  eight  miles,  (a 
rail  is  being  laid  for  this  transport  in  future,)  and  is  then  conveyed  to  the 
paint  works  by  water.  The  ore,  on  arriving  at  the  works  at  Newark,  is 
placed  in  heaps  and  roasted,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  it.  It  is  then 
ground  into  small  pieces,  when  it  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  coal, 
used  for  oxidizing  the  different  substances  of  which  the  ore  is  composed.  It 
is  then  put  in  smelting  furnaces,  where  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
supplied  through  the  coal,  disengages  the  component  parts  of  the  ore,  and 
causes  the  zinc  to  rise  in  vapor,  which  vapor  is  conveyed  into  a large  tube, 
through  which  a quantity  of  atmosphere  is  constantly  driven,  and  the  zinc, 
uniting  with  the  oxygen,  produces  the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  and  this  is  driven 
*>J  a blast  into  a collecting  chamber,  from  whence  it  is  taken  for  use.  The 
oxide  is  then  mixed  with  oil  by  means  of  machinery,  and  thus  is  produced 
the  beautiful  white  zinc  paint.  The  manganese,  in  connection  with  the  zinc, 
is  found  to  be,  as  though  specially  provided,  a natural  dryer  for  the  paint.  * 

When  the  Zinc  Company  commenced  operations. they  had  comparatively 
no  data  to  go  by.  The  zinc  paint  introduced  in  France  by  the  discoveries 
of  Le  Clair  and  Sorel — for  which  they  were  awarded  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and  other  dignities — though  subsequent  to  the  use  of  a perhaps 
inferior  article,  collected  through  some  experiments  (not  for  that  purpose) 
many  years  since,  and  used  on  the  mansion  of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Fow- 
ler, of  New  Jersey,  then  proprietor  of  the  zinc  mines;  being  manufactured 
by  a double  process,  first  resolving  the  zinc  (carbonate)  to  metal,  and  then 
extracting  the  oxide,  gave  little  benefit  to  the  American  enterprise.  But  the 
Zinc  Company  had  an  indomitable  man  in  James  L.  Curtis,  formerly  an  ex- 
tensive merchant  of  our  city,  at  its  head,  assisted  by  able  coadjutors,  and  he 
knew  no  such  word  as  iail  Collecting  at  home  and  abroad  such  data  as 
could  be  had,  he  made  Yankee  invention,  science,  and  skill,  answer  for  the 
necessary  balance,  and  the  result  has  been  a perfection  and  simplification  in 
the  operations  of  mining  and  manufacture  of  zinc  not  excelled,  if  equaled. 
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in  the  world.  Tet  the  company  will  doubtless  add  improvements  from  time 
to  time,  for  there  would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the  inventive  capacity  of 
Americans.  The  advantages  of  zinc  over  lead  as  a paint  are  these : — Re- 
peated tests  make  60  pounds  of  zinc  white  equal  to  100  pounds  of  lead  in 
covering  surface,  and  the  relative  cheapness,  therefore,  stands : — 


100  pounds  best  lead,  say  7^  cents  per  pound $7  50 

60  pounds  best  zinc,  say  9 cents  per  pound 6 40 

In  favor  of  zinc $2  10 


The  superior  cheapness  of  zinc  is  the  great  commercial  advantage  in  its 
favor  over  lead.  Besides  this,  zinc  is  superior  in  whiteness,  brilliancy,  and 
durability,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  poisons  in  lead  which  generate  sev- 
eral diseases,  well  known  to  workers  in  lead,  painters,  tenants  of  freshly 
painted  rooms,  and  medical  men.  The  white  zinc  resists  the  action  of  all 
gases  that  yellow  and  tarnish  lead,  and  holds  brilliant  as  an  inside  paint  for 
years.  In  color,  it  compares  with  lead  as  porcelain  white  does  with  common 
earthen  white.  It  can  be  used  with  impunity  while  rooms  are  occupied, 
while  medical  men — vide  the  evidence  in  Tanquerel’s  octavo  work  on  lead 
poisons  and  lead  diseases — agree  that  lead  painted  rooms  should  not  be  ten- 
anted under  two  or  three  months  for  safety.  The  zinc  colors,  for  outside 
painting,  requiring  but  little  oil,  dry  suddenly,  and  form  a metallic  coating 
on  wood,  brick,  iron,  &c.,  impervious  to  weather  and  salt-water,  and  are  more 
nearly  fire-proof  than  any  other  paint  known. 

They  act  galvanically  on  metal  surfaces.  We  have  before  us  at  this  wri- 
ting the  testimony  of  the  Supervisor  of  the  New  York  and  New  Ilaven 
Railroad,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Gosport,  Virginia,  a 
special  committee  of  the  Common  Council  of  this  city — zinc  paint  has  been 
tested  and  ordered  by  the  Common  Council  for  the  use  of  the  city  buildings 
— and  other  eminent  parties,  many  of  them  practical  painters  and  users  of 
lead  all  their  lives,  who  have  tested  the  zinc  paints  on  railroad  depdts,  loco- 
motives, ships,  buildings  and  otherwise,  and  their  testimony  is  unanimous — 
without  considering  the  sanitary  reason — in  favor  of  zinc  over  lead.  To  our 
mind,  the  sanatary  reason  is  the  greatest  of  all  in  favor  of  zinc.  But 
though  the  present  operations  of  the  Zinc  Company  are  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  paints,  this  is  but  a branch  of  the  prospective  interest. 
Lead  is  a poisoner,  not  only  in  paint  but  in  water-pipes,  roofing,  cistern-lin- 
ing, <kc.,  for  all  of  which  uses  zinc  is  a cheaper,  better,  more  durable,  and 
healthful  substitute.  Slightly  alloyed  with  copper,  it  makes  a sheathing  for 
ships  much  cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than  copper,  because  impervious 
to  the  corrosive  action  of  salt-water.  Manufactured  into  culinary  ware, 
covers,  spoons,  forks,  etc.,  zinc  (the  New  Jersey)  makes  an  article  more  du- 
rable and  beautiful  than  Britannia  or  nickel,  while  the  strength  of  the  metal 
will  allow  it  to  be  made  much  lighter.  We  can  see,  not  far  ahead,  a vast 
manufacturing  interest  on  these  accounts  springing  up  around  the  zinc  mines 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  Franklinite,  where  that  is  the  chief  deposit — and  the  Zinc  Co.,  have, 
as  already  intimated,  chief  deposits  both  of  Franklinite  and  zinc — bears  the 
following  analysis,  made  by  Dr.  Jackson : 


Silica,  (si.  03) 0.299 

Franklinite,  (Fe.  203) 66.072 

Zinc,  (zn.  0). 21.895 

Manganese,  (muz.  03) 12.243 


100 
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The  admixture  of  zinc  with  the  Franklinite  is  found  to  destroy  its  tendency 
(if  it  otherwise  had  any,)  to  granularize,  and  renders  it  thoroughly  fibrous, 
making  it  when  properly  worked  into  iron,  the  toughest  and  strongest  that 
has  ever  been  tested.  According  to  Tredgold  s test,  the  Franklinite  stands 
thus: — 

Best  Swedish  bar  iron,  inch  square  bore lbs.  72.840 


Inferior  M “ “ 53.224 

Best  English  “ “ 01.660 

Inferior  M “ “ 55.000 

American  Franklinite  M 77.000 


It  has  been  tested  in  this  city  and  in  Baltimore  with  similar  results,  and  a 
French  test,  in  the  Government  Marine  Forges  at  Paris,  made  the  difference 
in  favor  of  Franklinite  much  greater.  We  have  seen  it  variously  tested, 
every  species  of  trial  only  adding  to  the  prr>ofs  of  its  wonderful  nerve  and 
strength.  Wire  of  whatever  size  made  of  other  iron,  is  flawed  and  broken 
at  a few  twists,  but  we  have  seen  wire  made  from  the  Franklinite  twisted 
twenty  times  without  inducing  a flaw.  Resolved  to  steel,  it  makes  an  arti- 
cle of  the  most  brilliant  character.  Competent  judges — our  most  extensive 
and  practical  iron  and  steel  workers — accord  a superior  value  to  Franklinite, 
over  any  other  iron  for  uses  requiring  the  greatest  toughness  and  strength. 
For  steam  machinery,  suspension  bridges,  wires  and  such  lesser  forms  of 
iron  as  require  a union  of  delicacy  and  strength,  the  Franklinite  must  be, 
as  soon  as  placed  before  the  public,  in  great  demand.  It  forms  an  admir- 
able alloy  or  emollient  with  inferior  iron  and  ores,  changing  their  hard  granular 
nature  into  ductility  and  strength.  The  residuum  formed  in  the  furnaces  of 
the  zinc  paint  works,  from  the  per  cent  of  Franklinite  discharged,  is  admir- 
able for  admixture  with  inferior  iron ; retaining  as  it  does,  just  enough  zinc 
to  neutralize  the  granular  character  of  such  iron.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
largely  sought  and  used  for  that  purpose,  and  for  fluxing  iron  in  the  process 
of  puddling.  It  may  seem  a matter  of  surprise  that  an  iron  ore  so  near  the 
seaboard  and  the  chief  market  and  mart  of  capital  of  the  Union,  and  with 
such  a character,  should  not  have  been  long  ago  developed.  The  same  sur- 
prise may  be  expressed  over  the  zinc.  Repeated  trials  for  half  a century 
have  been  made  with  both  minerals,  but  through  lack  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, inefficient  operatives,  and  the  little  interest  taken  in  encouraging  min- 
eral enterprises,  they  all  failed,  until  the  energy,  genius,  and  tact  of  Col. 
Curtis  and  his  coadjutors,  took  hold  of  the  work. 

The  chief  credit  of  the  successful  operations  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany, forming  an  era  in  American  mineral  history,  is  acknowledged  to  be- 
long to  Col.  Curtis.  Ho  had  the  faith  and  boldness  to  tske  a matter  of 
“repeated  failures”  in  hand,  and  allowed  no  discouragement  to  daunt  him. 

“ Where  there  is  a will  there  is  a way,”  is  an  old  adage,  and  what  Alex- 
ander the  Great  said  to  a halting,  doubting,  subaltern  is  true  forever,  “ There 
is  nothing  impossible.”  If  the  Gordian  knot  will  not  be  untied  by  hand 
nor  teeth,  untie  it  with  the  knife  or  sword.  Col.  Curtis  who  has  been  the 
active  head  of  the  Zinc  Company  from  the  day  of  its  organization  until  a 
few  days  since,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  pressure  of  private  business 
— but  not  till  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  perfect — had  sagacity  enough 
to  know  that  operators  in  a new  sort  of  enterprise  must  first  learn  how  to 
operate,  and  as  it  required  a large  amount  of  science,  skill,  and  expenditure, 
all  his  predecessors  had  been  wearied  or  frigtened  from  the  work.  He  was 
not : he  hunted  up  the  science  and  skill,  and  the  means  to  pay  it  well ; and 
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the  result,  after  four  years  of  anxious  and  unceasing  effort,  is  a brilliant  re- 
ward of  triumph  to  himself  and  co-laborers,  and  for  the  mineral  resources 
of  our  country. 

The  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  turning  the  Franklinite  to  account, 
was  the  trial  of  its  ores  in  ill-adapted  furnaces.  In  the  common  iron  fur- 
nace, Franklinite  comes  to  a state  of  nature  before  it  leaves  the  furnace,  and 
it  only  required  the  observation  of  a plain,  unpretending,  iron  worker,  to  see, 
after  a little  thought,  that  furnaces  of  less  hight  and  much  cheaper,  would 
obviate  the  difficulty.  The  zinc  was  found,  also,  to  choke  the  furnaces  in  its 
escape  from  the  iron,  but  the  Zinc  Company  discovered  in  a little  time  that 
this  15  or  20  per  cent  of  zinc,  instead  of  raising  the  mischief  with  the  Frank- 
linite, could,  by  the  addition  of  a simple  apparatus  to  the  furnace,  be  collec- 
ted for  paint,  and  thus  pay,  nearly  or  quite,  the  cost  of  making  the  Frank- 
linite ore  into  iron,  and  the  collection  of  the  zinc ; opening  a splendid  field 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  on  free-trade  principles.  The  zinc  and  manga- 
nese are  finally  found  admirable,  aye,  invaluable  coadjutors  with  the  Frank- 
linite, in  promoting  its  working  into  iron.  Christian  C.  Detmold,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  successful  managers  of  iron  works  in  the 
country,  and  who  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  post  of  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company,  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Col.  Curtis,  who  is  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  both  the  zinc  and  Franklinite,  and  is  competent  to 
speak  in  judgment  on  either,  writes  touching  some  queries  from  Edwin  Post, 
Esq.,  concerning  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  Franklinite,  as  follows: 

New  Yoke,  October,  18SB. 

Edwin  Post,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: — You  ask  my  opinion  respecting  the  practicability  and  value  of 
smelting  the  Franklinite  ore  in  a blast-furnace,  and  obtaining  by  the  same  oper- 
ation the  iron  from  the  ore  and  the  oxide  of  fcinc. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  my  judgment,  why  such  a mode  of  treating  this  ore 
should  not  fully  answer  in  practice.  The  Franklinite  ore  is  composed  of  about 
66  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron,  16  per  cent  of  oxide  of  maganese,  and  17  per  cent 
of  oxide  of  zinc.  The  iron  in  the  ore  is  precisely  in  the  state  to  be  most  easily 
reduced  and  to  yield  the  best  quality  of  iron — like  the  famous  Elba  ore  and 
other  specular  ores,  which  are  well  known  to  yield  an  iron  of  great  ductility, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  great  toughness  and  strength. 

The  oxide  of  manganese  is  earned  offin  the  cinder',  manganese  being  less  fusi- 
ble than  iron,  and  because  the  oxide  of  manganese  combines  very  readily  with 
the  silica  of  the  flux,  &c.,  forming  a very  fluid  cinder.  If  a small  portion  of  the 
manganese  should  become  reduced  and  enter  into  combination  with  the  iron,  no 
ill  effect  is  to  be  apprehended  from  it. 

Although  many  iron  ores  are  smelted  that  contain  a good  deal  of  zinc,  and 
special  experiments  were  made  some  years  since,,  by  that  eminent  metallurgist, 
Karstein,  to  smelt  iron  ores  very  rich  in  zinc,  for  the  purpose  of  determining, 
beyond  a doubt,  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  zinc  in  iron,  which  resulted  most 
favorably ; yet  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  prior  to  yours 
to  smelt  ores  containing  zinc,  with  the  express  view  of  collecting  the  oxide  of 
zinc  fromtunnel  head,  for  the  purpose  of  usuing  it  as  a paint.  This,  undoubt- 
edly, is  quite  practicable  with  the  Franklinite  ore,  as  your  experiments  have 
proved.  A portion  of  the  vaporized  zinc  will  be  condensed  around  tunnel  head, 
in  consequence  of  the  dimished  temperature  of  the  furnace  in  that  region ; this 
substance,  well  known  where  zinciferous  ores  are  smelted,  as  “cadmia,”  is  a 
mixture  chiefly  consisting  of  oxide  of  zinc,  metallic  zinc,  and  earthy  matter  ; it 
may  be  broken  down  by  bars  and  charged  again  into  the  furnace. 

But  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  zinc  will,  by  your  arrangement  of  con- 
duits, be  led  into  the  collecting  chambers  andthero  deposited  as  an  oxide  of  zinc. 
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tit  for  point.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  esn  ever  be  thee  obtsined * 
sufficiently  pure  to  be  used  as  a white  paint 

There  is  no  cause  for  apprehension  that  the  large  quantity  of  zinc  which  is 
vaporized  in  the  blast-furnace  smelting  Franklinite,  will  abstract  so  large  a por- 
tion of  heat  as  to  interfere  with  the  regular  working  of  the  furnace ; such  an 
abstraction  will  unavoidably  take  place,  but  it  is  easy  to  guard  against  the  ill 
effects  of  this,  by  proportioning  the  burden  of  the  furnace  accordingly.  This 
will  naturally  iuvolve  the  consumption  of  a larger  proportion  of  coal  than  would 
be  necessary  for  ordinary  iron  ores ; this  greater  consumption  will  be  farther  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  furnace  gases  cannot  be  utilized  for  raising  the  steam 
for  the  blowing  engine,  which  most  be  obtained  by  special  Bring  under  the  boilers. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  produced  in  your  experiments  from  Franklinite.  I have 
no  hesitation  to  pronounce  very  superior,  and  especially  adapted  to  produce  the 
choicest  quality  of  bar  iron,  without  any  intermediate  process  of  refining ; and 
this  constitutes,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  valuable  feature  in  the  whole  ques- 
tion ; for  iron  of  such  quality  will  always  command  a ready  market,  at  extra 
high  prices,  for  all  purposes  requiring  iron  of  great  ductility  and  strength. 

The  estimate  which  you  have  submitted  to  me  of  the  cost  of  iron  and  zinc 
paint  produced  from  the  Franklinite  ore,  seem  to  me  quite  sufficient,  so  far  as 
the  respective  quantities  of  materials  and  labor  go ; of  the  cost  of  the  differ- 
ent materials  on  the  spot  I can  give  no  opinion,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
have  correctly  estimated  them.  Nor  can  I give  any  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  paint  thus  obtained,  parties  in  the  trade  can  readily  determine  this  from  the 
product  obtained  by  your  experiment. 

On  the  whole,  I look  upon  the  result  of  this  trial  as  most  important  in  demon- 
strating practically  the  great  value  of  tAe  enormous  masses  of  Franklinite  which, 
although  long  known,  yet  has  never  been  used  but  to  an  exceedingly  limited 
extent.  And  as  hendeforth  large  quantities  must  be  comsumed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  first  points  that  should  claim  your  attention,  should  be  a reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  getting  the  Franklinite  to  your  works  at  Stanhope,  by  means 
of*a  railroad  from  the  mines  to  the  Morris  Canal. 

I am  dear  sir,  most  truly  and  respectively  yours, 

O.  B.  DETMOLD. 

Note. — In  the  Belgian  iron  works,  (especially  at  Seraing,)  it  is  found  ne- 
cessary to  mix  a large  portion  of  zinciferous  iron  ore  with  their  ordinary  ores, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a pig  iron  of  the  requisite  strength  for  cannons, 
or  for  being  converted  into  bar  iron  of  the  very  best  quality.  'Phis  is  the  ore  of 
Angleur,  which  contains  16  per  cent  of  the  oxide  of  zinc.  But  os  the  u*e  of 
this  ore  is  opt  to  cause  a cooling  of  the  furnaces,  they  are  obliged  to  mix  with 
it  a certain  portion  of  another  and  cleaner  ore,  the  ore  of  “ Dolembreux,”  which 
contains  a large  portion  of  oxide  of  manganese.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a very  liquid  cinder  in  tho  furnace,  and  thus  correcting  the  cooling 
effects  of  the  zinc  in  the  ore  of  Angleur. 

The  Franklinite  contains,  happily,  the  very  combination  there  sought  to  be 
effected  by  a mixture  of  different  ores,  namely,  the  zinc  and  the  manganese,  and 
therefore  can  be  smelted  by  itself.  That  zinc  tends  greatly  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  iron,  was  also  fully  established  by  direct  experiments  made  by  order  of 
the  English  Government  in  1848.  o.  e.  d. 

One  further  quotation  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  Franklinite  ore 
for  admixture  with  other  iron  to  improve  its  working,  and  we  are  done  with 
the  subject  in  detail ; — 

Gkbbkwich  Ikon  Wombs,  N.  V. City,  Doc.  22,  1858. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I have  worked  the  Franklinite  ore,  for  the  purpose  of 
(taxing  iron  in  the  process  of  puddling,  and  the  result  is  as  follows: — 

Cooper  pig  iron,  worked  with  Franklinite  ore,  makes  as  good  li  billets,  when 
rolled  down  from  the  puddling  furnace,  a9  the  same  iron  does  without  ore,  when 
bloomed  from  the  puddling  furnace,  and  repeat  in  the  heating  furnace,  before 
rolling  to  H billets. 
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The  difference  in  the  cost  of  billeting  in  the  two  processes  is  about  $6  per 
ton  in  favor  of  the  ore.  The  above  billets,  when  rolled  to  wire  rods,  will  dnv 
to  No.  24,  market  wire. 

Wynaqua  pig  iron,  worked  with  ore,  with  a single  heat,  makes  as  good  boiler- 
rivets,  as  the  same  pig  iron  does  without  ore  with  two  beats. 

Cast  iron  borings,  worked  with  ore,  roll  to  billets  much  better,  and  when 
worked  into  small  ovals,  squares,  and  rounds,  gives  a splendid  finish  to  the  iron, 
making  it  look  fifty  per  cent  better.  Without  the  ore,  it  is  impossible  to  roll  to 
small  work.  In  all  cases,  there  is  a handsome  finish  given  to  the  iron  when  the 
ore  is  used  than  when  it  is  not  used,  especially  in  small  work,  which  is  a great 
consideration. 

The  residuum  was  not  tried  but  a little;  the  ore  being  bo  much  better  that  it 
was  not  thought  practicable  to  work  it. 

The  above  puddling  furnace  has  been  used  for  working  the  oxide  from  the 
Franklinite  ore,  and  also  from  the  residuum,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  work- 
ing off  the  oxide  from  the  ore  and  residuum. 

B.  HICKS,  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Hicks  is  our  superintendent  at  the  Greenwich  works. 

HOLDEN  St  Co. 

But  we  cannot  dismiss  a subject  of  so  much  importance  as  these  New 
Jersey  zinc  and  iron  mines,  without  a word  in  regard  to  their  early  history. 
They  are  worthy  the  study  of  the  antiquary.  Old  shafts,  and  other  evi- 
dences, prove  them  to  have  been  opened  considerably  more  than  a century 
ago.  An  original  survey  of  the  tract,  in  1749,  alludes  to  the  “old  mine 
holes*”  In  1755,  an  old-fashioned  mining-pick  was  found  in  one  of  the 
galleries  by  a hunter,  whose  son,  now  an  old  man,  is  still  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines.  Major  Farrington,  in  an  able  report  on  the  mines,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  they  were  first  opened  by  a colony  of  miners  from  the 
Duchy  of  Nassau,  who  came  over  about  1040,  while  New  York  was  held  by  the 
Dutch,  and  settled  on  the  Minisink  Flats,  upon  each  side  of  the  Delaware,  and 
who  worked  the  copper  mines  at  Paquarrhy.  What  they  mined  for  can 
only  be  imagined,  as  they  did  not  excavate  on  the  zinc  vein.  Lord  Stirling 
was,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  proprietor  of  the  mines:  hence  the  name 
“ Stirling  Hill,”  on  which  they  are  located.  He  caused  a quantity  of  the 
Franklinite  to  be  mined,  and  taken  to  his  furnaces  at  Charlottenburg,  where 
it  may  now  be  seen.  His  trial  with  it  was  a failure. 

The  early  miners  do  not  seem  to  have  at  all  comprehended  either  the  zinc 
or  the  Franklinite.  Some  eighty  years  ago,  several  tons  of  the  zinc  ore  was 
shipped  to  England,  through  the  agency  of  a commercial  house  in  this 
city,  of  which  Van  Brugh  Livingston  was  a member;  but  no  results  are 
recorded  of  the  venture.  In  several  of  the  mineral  cabinets  in  England  are 
specimens  of  oxide  of  zinc,  corresponding  with  no  productions  of  Europe,  and 
which  are  presumed  to  be  a part  of  the  shipment  aforesaid.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Farrington,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  others,  also  of  the  special  agent 
sent  out  by  the  Zinc  Company,  with  specimens  of  their  ores  and  sub-oxides  to 
the  World’s  Fair,  where  American  zinc  attracted  much  notice  from  scientific 
visiters.  This  agent  saw  some  of  the  specimens  in  English  cabinets  above 
referred  to.  Several  years  ago,  when  Congress  passed  an  act  to  provide 
a standard  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  several  custom-houses,  Hon. 
Samuel  Fowler,  whose  son,  Colonel  Fowler  is  still  interested  in  the  mines, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Congress,  and  who  owned  the  zinc  property,  induced 
the  government  agent  to  use  the  zinc  ore,  alloyed  with  copper,  and  an  ex- 
cellent set  of  brass  standards  was  the  result  But  this  failed  to  bring  further 
attention  to  the  mines ; and,  as  we  have  said,  all  attempts  to  work  them 
failed,  until  the  present  Zinc  Company  organized. 
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"Whether  our  government  ought  to  interest  itself  in  encouraging  enter- 
prises of  great  national  utility,  as  well  as  individual  profit,  may  be  a debate- 
able  question.  When  Le  Clair  and  Sorel  made  their  discovery  of  a paint, 
from  zinc,  the  French  government  (Louis  Philippe’s)  took  the  matter  in  nand, 
had  the  paint  tested  by  a committee  of  savants , and,  finding  it  preferable  to 
lead,  particularly  in  a sanitary  point  of  view1  at  once  decreed  its  use  on  all  the 
public  buildings  of  Paris,  beside  honoring  and  rewarding  the  discoverers. 
The  result  was  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  government  by  individuals,  and 
cine  came  into  general  use.  The  American  zinc,  under  notice,  being  an 
oxide  and  free  from  sulphur,  is  manufactured  by  a single  and  much  cheaper 
process  than  the  French,  which  is  a carbonate,  interfused  with  sulphur,  and 
requires  two  expensive  processes  to  convert  it  to  paint.  Hence,  the  greater 
benefit  conferred  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  through  their  discoveries 
and  success.  Yet  they  receive  nor  seek  “ crosses”  nor  u orders but  is  it 
not  worth  considering,  whether  it  be  not  the  true  policy  of  free,  as  well  as 
despotic  states,  to  encourage  the  development  of  national  sources  of  wealth 
and  independence,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  field  of  enterprize  and  labor, 
by,  in  Borne  way,  recognizing  such  enterprises  of  individuals  or  companies  as 
contribute  largely  to  the  public  good.  The  wealth  and  strength  of  a state 
is  but  the  aggregate  of  the  resources  of  its  peopla;  and  it  strikes  us  as  its 
noblest  and  first  duty,  to  so  compliment  each  marked  addition  to  the  com- 
mon stock,  that  further  enterprize  may  be  stimulated.  The  zinc  of  New 
Jersey  is  become  too  potent  in  itself  to  need  a fostering  word  or  look  from 
Government;  but  what  a stimulus  to  all  as  legitimate  and  valuable  mineral 
enterprizes  it  would  have  been,  all  over  the  country,  had  Congress,  in  the 
hour  of  its  birth,  acknowledged  the  value  of  zinc  paint,  by  causing  it  to  be 
tested,  as  did  the  French  government,  and,  finding  it  desirable  over  any  or 
all  competitors,  decreed  its  use,  if  only  on  the  public  buildings  at  the  national 
capital.  This  is  the  kind  of  protection  and  encouragement  that  will  best  de- 
velop the  industry  and  enterprise  of  a country,  and  this  much  the  State 
owes  to  the  people.  Example  in  high  places  is  a mighty  power.  We 
merely  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  consideration  of  such  as  read  them. 
Shall  it  be  said  always,  that  the  Republic  cares  less  than  the  Monarchy, 
whether  its  citizens  bend  their  genius  and  energy  to  working  a public  good 
a public  ill? 

COL.  JAMES  LANGDON  CURTI8. 

As  appropriate  to  the  foregoing  article  on  the  mineral  interests  of  New 
Jersey,  we  give  a brief  sketch  of  Col.  James  L.  Curtis,  to  whose  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  those  interests  are  mainly  indebted  for  their  develop- 
ment, and  whose  portrait  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  of  the  Mer- 
chants1 Magazine . Col.  Curtis  is  well  known  in  our  mercantile  community 
as  formerly,  and  for  many  years,  largely  and  successfully  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  in  this  city.  Indeed,  his  whole  active  life  has  been  passed 
in  our  midst.  Col.  Curtis  is,  like  many  of  our  most  enterprising  business 
men — a New  Englander  by  birth.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest 
colonizers  of  New  England,  and  settled  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1839, 
where  he  was  born  about  forty  years  ago.  His  farther,  like  his  father’s  fa- 
ther, and  so  on  for  generations  back,  was  a tiller  of  the  soil,  in  moderate 
circumstances,  and  unable  to  give  his  son  more  than  the  common  school  ed- 
ucation afforded  in  his  native  town.  That  education  was,  however,  of  the 
true,  solid  New  England  sort.  It  inculcated  habits  of  thought,  discipline, 
and  moral  energy,  and  young  Curtis  found  it  sufficient  ground-work  for 
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more  extensive  classical  accomplishments,  and  acquaintance  with  genera)  lit- 
erature and  history  in  after  years.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  one 
more  thproughly  versed  in  all  matters  of  useful  knowledge  than  is  Col.  Cur- 
tis at  the  present  time. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  young  Curtis  made  his  debut  in  this  city  as  an  ad- 
venturer in  search  of  employment  His  prepossessing  characteristics  at  once 
secured  him  business  and  fiiends.  Entering  one  of  our  largest  and  most 
respectable  silk  houses  as  junior  clerk,  he  was  rapidly  promoted  on  account 
of  his  capacity  and  integrity,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  establishment  during  the  absence  of  the  proprietors  in 
Europe,  and,  before  he  attained  his  majority,  was  admitted  as  a partner. 
His  career  as  a merchant  was  eminently  successful.  Possessing  the  first  or- 
der of  business  talents  and  habits,  with  an  intuitive  faculty  of  grasping  and 
comprehending  all  matters  brought  to  his  notice,  backed  by  the  energy  and 
persevering  industry  which  are  prominent  traits  in  bis  character,  he  was  not 
long  in  rising  from  the  most  humble  condition  to  a competency  and  position 
alike  enviable.  During  his  career  as  a merchant,  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  compeers,  and  was  for  several  years  an  active  and  efficient 
member  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  During  these  years,  in  con- 
junction with  the  late  Judge  Inglis,  Judges  Campbell  and  Mitchell,  the  late 
Attorney- General  of  this  State,  Willis  Hall,  and  others  equally  eminent. 
Col.  Curtis  was  a party  to  an  association,  organized  in  this  city,  for  debate 
and  deliberation  on  the  various  subjects  agitating  the  public  mind  or  calculat- 
ed for  self-instruction  or  improvement.  We  have  it  from  a distinguished 
jurist  who  was  a member  of  that  society — and  it  were  well  if  more  such  so- 
cieties existed — that,  in  point  of  intellect  and  ability,  it  was  far  abler  in  its 
discussions  than  most  legislative  bodies — not  excepting  even  Congress.  For 
a long  period  Col.  Curtis  was  the  presiding  officer  and  spirit  of  the  “ House 
of  Debate,”  and  he  doubtless  dates  much  of  his  readiness  as  a speaker,  and 
familiarity  with  parliamentary  rules  and  duties,  to  this  intellectual  associa- 
tion. His  connection  with  the  military  of  this  city,  in  which  he  took  and 
still  takes  great  interest,  has  also  been  worthy  of  note.  For  several  years 
he  commanded  one  of  our  regiments  of  volunteer  corps,  and  in  his  military 
capacity  was  an  upholder  of  law  and  order  at  the  time  of  the  furious  aboli- 
tion riots  in  this  city  in  1834,  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1835,  and  in 
the  Anti-Rent  campaign  in  1839.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war 
with  Mexico,  Col.  Curtis  undertook  to  aid  in  raising  a brigade  for  the  service 
of  his  country,  with  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  its  command.  As  but 
one  regiment  was  finally  required,  he  was  not  called  into  service,  though  his 
efforts  to  organize  further  force  were  successful.  But  the  most  noted  epoch 
of  his  life,  to  our  mind,  and  the  one  destined  to  greatest  results  for  general 
good,  has  been  his  connection  with  the  mineral  interests  of  the  country  for 
several  years  past.  Entering  upon  this  field  less  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
fortune — though  fortune  has  resulted  as  a natural  consequence— than  with 
the  determination  to  do  all  in  his  power  toward  developing  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  most  permanent  and  legitimate  sources  of  the  national  wealth 
and  strength,  he  deserves  to  rank  rather  as  a public  benefactor  than  as  the 
sucoessful  leader  of  a private  enterprise.  The  results  of  his  intelligence  and 
energy  may  show  in  his  bank  account,  as  they  ought  to,  but  they  show  in  a 
far  larger  and  nobler  sense  in  the  employment  given  to  thousands  of  me- 
chanics and  laborers ; the  stimulus  infused  into  mineral  enterprise  ; the  be- 
neficial products  developed  for  public  good ; the  fortunes  of  many  secured ; 
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the  wealth  of  States  increased,  and  the  general  sum  of  the  country’s  indus- 
try and  prosperity  largely  advanced.  As  public  opinion  is  often  formed  by 
a few  bold  minds,  so  a few  such  leaders  as  Col.  Curtis  in  any  path  of  indus- 
are  sufficient  to  perfect  its  enterprise  and  establish  its  universality. 

However  many  and  various — as  they  are — his  other  projects  and  operations 
in  the  mineral  field,  we  must  regard  his  development  of  the  zinc  and  Frank- 
linite  interest  of  New  Jersey,  as  his  chef  cT oeuvre.  They  are  two  of  the 
most  valuable  minerals  in  the  world.  Up  to  the  time  when  Col.  Curtis  took 
them  in  hand,  they  had  defied  even  Yankee  enterprise  and  skill.  They  were 
a stumbling  block  to  capital,  science,  and  art.  Indeed,  they  were  regarded 
as  comparatively  valueless.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  they  are  now, 
as  that  is  already  set  forth  in  these  pages.  And  for  this  great  triumph  New 
Jersey  and  the  Union,  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  indomitable  energy  and 
genius  of  Col.  James  L.  Curtis.  In  less  than  five  years  he  has  added  to  the 
value  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  a single  State,  millions  of  dollars,  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  increased  the  industry  and  general  enterprise  of  that 
State.  Nor  has  the  result  ended  there;  it  has  been  beneficially  felt  in  this 
city  and  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  in  the  mineral  regions  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  other  sections  of  the  Union.  We  could  name  more 
than  twenty  important  mineral  enterprises  that  have  sprung,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  Col.  Curtis’  successful  operations  with  the  zinc  and  Franklinite 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  circle  promises  to  widen  for  years  to  come  in  in- 
creased and  accelerated  ratio.  * 

In  connection  with  his  mineral  operations,  Col.  Curtis  has  long  cherished 
a favorite  idea  which  we  trust  he  may  live  to  see  realized.  It  is  the  formation 
of  a School  of  Mines,  in  which  classes  of  youth  shall  be  taught  mineralogy 
and  its  relative  sciences,  theoretically  by  the  ablest  masters,  and  practically 
by  explorations  in  the  various  mineral  regions,  near  and  remote,  until  they 
shall  be  sufficiently  accomplished  to  go  forth  to  all  our  mountain  and  hill 
ranges,  and  spy  out  the  hidden  riches  of  our  land.  The  country  knows  no 
greater  want  than  a corps  of  thus  educated  young  men,  and  none  could 
command  more  remunerating  and  enviable  position,  or  confer  a greater  ben- 
efit on  the  country.  Our  mineral  wealth  has  a national  character  and  impor- 
tance, and  in  furtherance  of  this  noble  idea  of  a school  for  the  creation  of 
mineralogists,  geologists,  chemists,  <fcc.,  the  nation  could  richly  afford  to  do- 
nate a million  acres  of  its  mineral  lands.  We  hope  Col.  Curtis  will  place 
his  idea  in  form  before  Congress,  and  urge  action  upon  it  as  demanded  bj 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country.  If  he  can  succeed  in  carrying  out  this 
idea,  he  will  rank  his  name  higher  as  a benefactor,  than  it  could  stand  were 
he  ten  times  elected  to  the  executive  chair  of  the  Empire  State,  for  which 
post  his  name  was  strongly  urged  in  the  late  election. 

A word  in  conclusion,  touching  Col.  Curtis  as  a citizen  and  a man.  As 
a citizen  he  is  an  ornament  to  society.  Liberal  with  his  ample  means,  his 
hand  is  open  to  every  worthy  cause  and  object  that  may  appeal  to  his  sym- 
pathy or  charity,  while  the  same  hand  is  strong  to  uphold  public  order,  jus- 
tice, and  virtue.  As  a man,  he  is  frank,  ingenuous,  and  noble  souled.  Above 
the  narrow  prejudices  and  petty  ambition  that  stain  the  acts  and  aspirations 
of  too  many  in  our  midst,  he  can  differ  from  his  fellow-men  in  politics  with- 
out bitterness,  and  in  religion  without  bigotry.  He  would  have  all  men  in- 
telligent and  fortunate,  and  rejoices  in  rather  than  envies — as  is  the  com- 
mon rule — the  success  of  others.  In  the  prime  of  life,  with  a lovely  family 
around  hjm,  and  everything  conspiring  to  his  advantage,  a proud  future 
evidently  lies  before  him. 
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Art.  YI. — MACKENZIE  LAW  OP  PARTNERSHIP  IN  ENGLAND.* 

The  English,  commercially  great  as  they  are,  have  much  to  learn.  Their 
law  of  partnership  is  incomplete,  cumbrous,  and  unjust.  If  it  were  intended 
to  check  enterprise,  and  to  deprive  Capital  of  the  means  of  legitimate  em- 
ployment, that  purpose  has  been  well  fulfilled.  It  is  in  spite  of,  and  not 
owing  to,  the  English  law  of  partnership  that  Great  Britain  has  obtained 
commercial  and  mercantile  power.  Common  sense  tells  the  capitalist  that 
money  will  not  fructify  unless  it  be  used.  British  law  says,  “If  you  adven- 
ture even  one  sixpence  of  it  in  partnership,  you  shall  be  and  you  are  liable 
to  the  last  penny  in  your  possession.” 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  Great  Britain  as  partnership  with  limited  liabil- 
ity— what  in  this  country  is  called  special  partnership,  what  is  known  through- 
out continental  Europe  as  “ partnership  en  commandite”  An  act  of  Par- 
liament, a Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation,  or  Letters  Patent  from  the 
Crown,  have  the  power,  it  is  true,  of  allowing  partners  in  joint-stock  compa- 
nies to  be  liable  for  no  more  than  the  respective  amount  of  the  shares  each 
may  possess.  But  the  cost  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  even  when  wholly  un- 
opposed, is  about  £800,  and  a charter  or  letters  patent  come  nearly  as  ex- 
pensive. If  two  or  more  people  choose  to  form  a partnership,  one  to  find 
£1,000,  we  will  say,  as  the  capital,  and  the  other  two  supplying  the  requis- 
ite knowledge  and  industry,  there  are  positively  no  means  in  England  to 
limit  the  responsibility  of  him  who  supplies  the  money; — the  law  is,  that 
whatever  amount  1 e may  bring,  he  is  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  concern 
not  only  to  the  full  extent  of  that  amount,  but,  as  Lord  Chancellor  Cotton- 
ham  declared,  “ even  to  the  last  shilling  and  the  last  acre  he  may  have  in 
the  world.” 

Iu  the  last  days  of  the  Derby  Government,  last  December,  a curious  discus- 
sion took  place  on  that  head  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  member  from 
South  Lancashire  (Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  the  well-known  commercial  house  of 
Brown  and  Shipley,  of  Liverpool  and  New  York,)  moved  for  “Copies  of  all 
applications  made  by  the  London,  Liverpool,  and  North  American  Screw 
Steamship  Company  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a charter ; and  of  all  corre- 
spondence between  the  said  company  and  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject 
thereof;  and  of  all  letters,  memorials,  and  other  communications  received 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  other  persons,  companies,  and  associations  re- 
lating to  such'  applications.” 

He  was  the  mouth-piece  of  certain  members  of  the  shipping  interest  of 
Liverpool,  who  had  heard  that  the  Board  of  Trade  intended  to  grant  the 
above-named  company  a charter,  by  which  the  liabilities  of  the  shareholders 
would  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares,  and  who  “ sub- 
mitted that  such  a charter  would  be  injurious  to  other  shipowners  who  had 
invested  large  capital  in  the  Canada  trade,  and  were  liable  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  property,  as  it  subjected  them  to  an  unfair  competition  with  a com- 
pany which  was  not  exposed  to  the  same  risks  as  they  were,  and  which  waa 
not  restrained  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  commercial  profit,  and  which  inter- 
fered with  private  enterprise  ; nor  was  there  anything  special  in  the  compa- 
ny or  undertaking  which  required  an  exceptional  charter.” 


* Partnership  u en  Commandite,’*  or  Partnership  with  Limited  Liabilities,  for  the  Employment  of 
Ospital,  the  Circulation  of  Wages,  and  the  Revirul  of  our  Home  and  Colonial  Trade.  8vo>,  pp.  9S0c 
London : E.  Wilson. 
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A long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  principle  of  limited  liability  was 
attacked  and  defended,  while  the  government  refused  the  papers,  on  the  plea 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  not  determined  whether  such  a charter  as  was 
objected  to  should  be  granted.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  now  holds  office  under  the 
Aberdeen  government,  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  special 
limitation.  He  said : — “ Hon.  gentlemen  were  talking  as  if  the  limited  lia- 
bility had  never  been  tried  as  a principle  of  Commerce.  But  they  forgot 
the  experiences  of  France,  and  they  forgot  what  were  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  of  the  advanced  States  of  America. 
For  himself  he  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  House  of 
Commons  would  relieve  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the  invidious  and  annoy- 
ing duty  imposed  on  it — not,  however,  to  take  back  the  power  once  given 
to  that  department — but  by  so  changing  the  law  as  to  leave  it  to  every  set 
of  persons  in  England  wishing  to  invest  their  capital  for  a common  enter- 
prise to  do  so  without  having  occasion  to  go  to  a government  department 
at  all,  but  simply  by  making  known  to  the  public,  as  in  the  United  States, 
by  advertisement,  what  their  objects  are,  and  what  the  capital  is  they  pro- 
pose to  put  into  the  concern.” 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  attention  of  the  British  Par- 
liament has  been  drawn  to  this  question  of  partnership.  In  1844,  a Com- 
mittee on  Joint-Stock  Companies  received  evidence  on  this  subject — in  which 
limited  liability  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd,  the  banker,  (now  Lord 
Overstone;)  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke,  the  currency  writer ; Mr.  Horsley  Palmer, 
of  the  Bank  of  England ; Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay,  Sir  George  Lapont,  Mr. 
John  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Hodgkin ; and  was  defended  by  the  late  Lord  Ash- 
burton and  his  son  Francis,  (who  had  even  prepared  a plan  for  its  adoption 
in  England  as  far  back  as  1836 :)  Mr.  Naman  Senior,  the  political  economist; 
Mr.  Bellenden  Ker,  and  half  a score  more,  well-known  as  commercial  is  ta  and 
politicians. 

In  1848,  was  published  an  octavo  volume,  now  on  our  table,  which  put 
the  advances  of  limited  liability  so  clearly  before  the  public  that,  in  1850, 
Mr.  Staney,  M.  P.,  obtained  the  appointment  of  a Parliamentary  Committee, 
to  inquire  into  it,  and,  in  1851,  actually  introduced  a bill  to  afiow  its  gene- 
ral adoption,  which  bill,  however,  he  did  not  proceed  with. 

The  book  before  us,  as  we  have  learned,  was  written  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner. Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  (an  Englishman  who  had  realized  a large  fortune 
as  the  partner  of  the  late  king  of  Holland,  in  the  cotton  works  at  Brussels 
and  the  linen  factory  at  Liege,)  came  to  London,  immediately  after  the 
French  revolution  in  1848,  and,  holding  a few  shares  in  a joint-stock  com- 
pany, was  made  to  feel,  as  a rich  and  solvent  man,  that  he  was  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  concern,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  his  shares,  but  to  the  full 
amount  of  his  whole  property.  He  backed  out  of  the  co-partnership  with 
a loss,  and  looked  about  for  a literary  man  capable  of  writing  a book  against 
the  system  by  which  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  had  suffered,  and  in  support  of  the 
special  partnership  by  which  he  had  made  his  fortune.  He  met  Dr.  Shelton 
Mackenzie,  (well  known  in  this  country  as  the  former  correspondent  of  Major 
Noah’s  Evening  Star,)  and  that  gentleman  wrote  the  book  in  question  in 
six  weeks.  We  believe  it  was  put  to  press  chapter  after  chapter,  as  it  was 
written.  There  is  no  appearance  of  haste  about  it.  There  is  a vast  quan- 
tity of  commercial,  legal,  statistical,  and  general  information,  clearly  and 
sometimes  eloquently  written.  And  in  the  chapter  entitled  “American  vs* 
British  Trade,  we  find  more  facts  and  more  liberality  than  English  writers 
usually  take  the  trouble  to  collect,  or  have  the  fairness  to  express. 
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In  the  opening  chapter,  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  collected  some  of  the  experi- 
ences of  his  friend,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  one  of  them,  relating  to  the  rise  of  the 
Peel  family,  from  the  ootton  trade,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted ; — 

The  rise  and  progress  of  that  trade  in  this  country  is  very  curious.  There 
are  persons  yet  living  who  recollect  its  commencement.  In  1764,  the  East  India 
Company  petitioned  Parliament  for  permission  to  export  foreign  printed  cottons 
in  their  African  trade,  those  which  they  procured  from  India  being  too  fine.  The 
year  following  that,  permission  having  been  given,  a Dutchman,  named  Voort- 
man,  came  over  from  Holland  to  print  calicoes;  but  not  being  allowed  to  print 
India  cottons  for  consumption  in  England,  he  returned  to  Wezep,  in  his  native 
land.*  One  of  his  Dutch  workmen  married  a woman  named  Story  from  Car- 
lisle, whose  father  died  about  1766.  Her  two  brothers,  of  tender  age,  were  left 
orphans,  and  she  took  charge  of  them,  procuring  them  employment  at  Wezep, 
whither  she  had  removed.  Both  these  became  calico-printers.  About  the  year 
1788,  Benjamin  Story,  the  elder,  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  to  go 
into  Belgium  (then  a province  of  Austria)  with  his  master,  Mr.  Clements,  to  print 
cottons.  He  went,  and  died  in  Brussels  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  86,  proprietor  of 
most  extensive  print-works,  opposite  the  palace  of  Lacken,  near  that  city.  The 
first  Dutchman  whom  I have  named,  had  the  privilege,  while  in  England,  of  print- 
ing Indian  Baftas  and  Sal  am  pores,  for  the  East  India  Company,  under  an  engage- 
ment to  export  them ; but  not  for  home  consumption.  To  make  certain  that 
they  were  exported,  and  not  sold  in  England,  the  Excise  Officers  stamped  each 
piece,  charging  sixpence  a yard  duty,  which  was  returned  as  a drawback  when 
they  were  sent  out  of  the  country.}  After  the  works  were  given  up,  and  this 
printer  had  left  England,  the  Exciseman  who  stamped  the  pieces  was  ordered  into 
Lancashire,  among  the  publicans,  and,  fortunately  for  one  of  the  first  men  of  the 
age,  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Black  Bull,  at  Blackburn,  then  kept  by  Mr.  Yates. 
While  engaged  in  stamping  the  calicoes  for  exportation,  the  Excise  Officer  had 
picked  up  some  knowledge  of  the  process  of  printing.  He  had  learned  how 
blocks  of  wood,  on  which  flowers  had  been  cu£  could  yield  impressions  upon 
cotton  fabrics  previously  prepared  by  being  dipped  into  mordants  of  solutions  of 
iron.  “ Mine  host w of  the  Black  Bull,  in  conjunction  with  another  person  and 
the  Exciseman  (“under  the  rose,”)  begun  calico-printing  near  Blackburn,  about 
the  year  1766,  with  some  blocks  purchased  from  Voortman : — that  “ other  person” 
was  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  as  a statesman  and  financier,  has 
occupied  the  highest  position  in  the  Legislature  and  Executive  Government  of 
this  country  for  many  years,  and  whose  pride  it  is  that  he  has  sprung  from  the 
people.  The  Exciseman  eventually  married  into  one  of  the  first  families  in  Lan- 
cashire; and,  with  his  natural  intelligence,  aided  by  the  connections  which  he  had 
formed,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  largest  private  fortunes  in  the  kingdom,  as 
well  as  of  a branch  of  manufacture  and  trade  which  now,  and  for  a long  time 
jmst,  has  employed  much  of  the  capital,  labor,  and  enterprise  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  overstating  the  fact,  when  it  is  said  that  nearly  three  millions  sterling  have 
been  gained  by  the  families  of  the  two  persons,  who,  as  has  been  shown,  chiefly 
founded  the  other  manufactures  of  England.  As  “ Industria  ” is  the  motto  and 
has  been  the  principle  of  the  Peel  family,  it  is  not  surprising  that  what  may  be 


• So  early  had  the  trade  been  in  Tull  operation  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  the  History  of  Amster- 
dam states  that,  “ In  1707,  calico-printers  must  not  enter  the  city  with  carts  whose  wheels  were  leas 
than  four  Inches  wide,  for  fear  of  cutting  up  the  pavement.” 

t Among  the  advantages  which  science  has  conferred  on  society  may  be  reckoned  that  of  rapid 
bleaching.  Previous  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Dutch  had  a monopoly  of  bleaching. 
The  Scotch  manufacturers  used  to  send  their  goods  to  Holland,  and  receive  them  back  after  aa  in- 
terval of  about  nine  months.  About  the  year  1760,  it  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburg,  to 
substitute  sulphuric  acid  for  the  tour  milk  which  the  Dutch  bleachers  bad  hitherto  used.  This  sug- 
gestion was  adopted  ; and  the  time  of  bleaching  was  thereby  reduced  from  nine  to  three  months. 
About  fifty  years  ago,  chlorine  began  to  be  used , instead  of  exposure  to  the  sun  ou  the  grass  ; and 
the  process  it  now  so  complete  that  the  most  extensive  bleaching  bourns  in  Glasgow  are  in  narrow 
lanes  where  the  sunshine  never  enters ; and  It  is  quite  usual  to  receive  unbleached  goods  on  tbo 
morning  of  one  day  and  return  them  on  the  next,  bleached  and  ready  for  the  markets.  This,  of 
Course,  has  had  great  eflbei  on  the  prices  of  textile  manufactures. 
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tailed  the  “ lion’s  share”  of  the  adventure  has  fallen  to  them.  From  such  a small 
commencement,  as  has  thus  been  described,  arose  the  cotton  manufactures  of  this 
country. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  if  commercial  and  legal  works  (for  this 
volume  partakes  of  the  double  character)  could  be  made  as  agreeable  aa 
this,  without  any  lack  of  information,  they  would  be  more  generally  popu- 
lar than  they  are.  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  is  a rapid  and  ready  writer,  and 
his  great  experience  as  a journalist  in  England  has  given  him  a general  and 
very  accurate  acquaintance  with  political,  literary,  and  commercial  subjects. 
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ASSIGNMENT  MADE  BY  A DEBTOR  UNDER  FAILING  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Decision  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  John  Nicholson  vs.  David 
Leavitt,  by  Edmonds,  Judge. 

▲ roluntary  assignment  made  by  aMebtor  under  falling  circumstances.  Is  void  If  It  contain  a clausa 
authorizing  the  assignee  to  sell  the  assigned  property  on  credit,  because  it  Is  calculated  to  hinder 
and  delay  creditors,  and  reserves  to  the  debtor,  or  the  assignee  or  his  own  choice,  the  absolute 
ooulrol  over  tbe  debtor's  property,  which,  in  justice,  belongs  to  the  creditor,  and  enables  them,  in- 
stead of  the  creditor,  todctermi  e when  the  debt  shall  be  paid. 

A debtor  in  failing  circumstances  has  a right  to  make  a voluntary  assignment,  to  select  hfs  own  as- 
signee, and  to  give  preferences  among  his  creditors.  But  further  than  that  he  may  not  go  to  Inter- 
fering with  his  creditors'  right  to  enforce  ih « payment  of  his  debts  by  due  process  of  law,  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  to  him  may  seem  best.  Such  is  the  right  or  the  creditor ; and  the 
duty  of  a debtor  Is  to  make  an  absolute  and  unfettered  dedication  or  all  his  property  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts. 

Judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  reversed,  and  venire  de  novo  awarded,  with  costs  in  the  court  below. 

The  question  is  presented  in  this  cose  simply  and  nakedly,  whether  a volun- 
tary assignment  by  a debtor  in  failing  circumstances  is  void  by  reason  of  its 
containing  a clause  authorizing  the  assignee  to  sell  the  assigned  property  on 
credit. 

I should  be  inclined  to  consider  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Bur-  * 
dich  vs.  Hunting,  M.  J.,  and  the  ruling  of  this  court  in  Barney  vs.  Griffin,  2 
Comst.,  371,  as  decisive  of  the  question.  I have  no  means  of  going  behind  the 
report  of  these  cases,  to  inquire  into  the  private  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
court,  and  if  I had.  I should  be  reluctant  to  do  so,  lest  I might  be  regarded  as 
sanctioning  a course  that  may  tend  to  unsettle  and  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  last  resort  So  far  os  the  record  of  the  case,  made  by  the  authorized 
officer  of  the  State,  may,  in  its  language,  give  rise  to  double  criticism,  it  becomes 
a perfectly  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry.  But  when  that  record  is  sufficiently 
explicit  on  its  face,  I cannot  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  impair  its  just  force*  by  any 
private  cross-examination  of  the  members  of  the  court,  or  by  any  private  and 
irresponsible  statement  of  theirs  in  conflict  with  the  plain  import  of  their  official 
language. 

As,  however,  the  authority  of  the  decision  of  thia  court  has  been  questioned 
by  the  inferior  tribunal,  whose  judgment  we  are  now  considering,  and  has  been 
fully  discussed  on  the  argument  before  us,  it  will  be  as  well  to  reiterate  here 
and  on  this  occasion,  and,  if  practicable,  in  language  too  explicit  for  doubt,  our 
entire  concurrence  with  the  ruling  on  this  point,  in  both  of  the  cases  referred  to. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  our  courts  have  been  struggling  to  keep  within  due 
bounds,  voluntary  assignments  by  failing  debtors.  No  one  can  be  engaged  long 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  without  becoming  sensible  howmueh  fraud  and 
mischief  are  perpetrated  under  color  of  such  machinery.  To  punish  a vigilant 
creditor,  to  extort  terms  from  him,  to  keep  the  property  within  the  debtor's  con- 
trol by  means  of  a friendly  assignee,  or  to  make  it  aa  available  to  him  as  possi- 
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ble,  are  far  more  frequently  the  purpose  of  eueh  assignments  than  a fair  and 
equal  distribution  of  the  property  among  those  to  whom  it  equitably  belongs. 

And  the  result  at  which  courts  are  bound  to  aim,  such  distribution,  namely, 
and  that  as  soon  as  practicable,  is  almost  invariably  thwarted  by  these  assign- 
ments, and  the  delay  and  hindrance  which  they  interpose,  under  the  pretence  of 
equality,  and  a full  dedication  of  the  debtor’s  effects  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
Under  the  name  of  that  equality  which  is  equity,  the  means  of  the  debtor  are 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  his  creditor,  and  frequently  consumed  in  expenses  and 
charges  by  the  assignee,  rather  than  in  the  liquidation  of  debts. 

Such  is  most  generally  the  practical  effect  of  tolerating  these  voluntary  as- 
signments, and  no  one  can  long  occupy  a seat  on  the  bench  without  witnessing 
and  lamenting  it. 

The  only  ground  on  which  they  have  ever  been  allowed  at  all  is,  that  they  do 
only  that  which  every  principle  of  honesty  demands,  and  surrender  all  of  a debt- 
or’s property  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  debts.  Yet  it  most  frequently  is  true, 
that  they  operate  to  withdraw  that  property  from  that  legitimate  purpose,  at  least 
for  a while,  if  not  permanently,  and  often  appropriate  it  to  other  purposes. 

The  courts  have  been  compelled  to  witness  these  frauds,  thus  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  until  they  have  been  constrained  by  a sense  of  duty  to  aim 
at  suppressing  the  evil  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  and  at  attaining  that  equality  which 
is  shunned  under  the  pretence  of  seeking  it 

From  the  cases  of  Murray  vs.  Riggs,  (2  J.  Ch.  R.%  666,)  and  Hyslop  vs.  Clark, 
(14  J.  R.,  468,)  both  in  1817,  until  this  day,  our  courts,  both  of  law  and  equity, 
have  struggled  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  been  engaged  in  striking 
down  the  various  forms  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  debtors,  to  pervert  a nils 

1 remembe/ welf  thlTeffort  that  was  made  in  the  Court  for  Correction  of  Er- 
rors, in  the  case  of  Grover  vs.  Wake  man,  (11  Wend.,)  to  relax  the  strict  rule  of 
the  courts,  and  sustain  the  voluntary  assignments  as  a quasi  necessary  substitute 
for  a bankrupt  law.  I was  myself  engaged  in  that  effort,  and  was  unwilling  to 
extend  the  rule  any  further  than  it  hoi  been  extended  in  the  case  of  Murray  vs. 
Riggs.  But  after  full  and  mature  consideration  I was  overruled  by  a very  decid- 
ed majority  of  the  court,  and  the  ruling  of  Grover  vs.  Wakeman  have  ever  since, 
for  now  tame  twenty  years,  been  the  unwavering  law  of  this  State. 

The  principle  Established  by  that  case  was  happily  and  forcibly  stated  by  Judge 
Sutherland,  who  delivered  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  court  in  Grover  vs. 
Wakeman,  and  it  is  manifest  from  the  report  of  the  latter  case,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  that,  the  court  of  last  resort,  after  full  consideration  so  to  establish 
it  “It  is  time,”  he  says,  “that  some  plain,  simple,  but  comprehensive  principle 
should  be  adopted  and  settled  upon  this  subject  In  the  absence  of  a bankrupt 
law,  the  right  of  giving  preferences  must  probably  be  sustained.  Let  the  embar- 
rassed debtor,  therefore,  assign  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  whom  he  pleases; 
but  let  the  assignment  be  absolute  and  unconditional;  let  it  contain  no  reserva- 
tions or  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  assignor ; let  it  not  extort  from  the  fears 
and  apprehensions  of  the  creditors,  or  any  of  them,  an  absolute  discharge  of  their 
debts  as  the  consideration  for  a partial  dividend;  let  it  not  convert  the  debtor  into 
a dispenser  of  alms  to  his  own  creditors ; and  above  all,  let  it  not  put  up  his  fa- 
vor and  bounty  at  auction,  under  the  cover  of  a trust,  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
highest  bidder.  After  the  maturest  reflection  upon  this  subject,  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  interests,  both  of  debtor  and  creditor,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  justice,  would  be  promoted,  if  the  question  is  still  an  open  one, 
by  confining  these  assignments  to  the  simple  and  direct  appropriation  of  the 
property  of  the  debtor  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

M The  remnants  of  many  of  these  insolvent  estates  are  now  wasted  in  litigation, 
growing  out  of  the  complex  or  suspicious  character  of  the  provisions  of  these 
assignments.  One  device  after  another,  to  cover  up  the  property  for  the  benefit 
of  the  assignor,  or  to  secure  to  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  some  uneonsri- 
entiousadvantage,  has  from  time  to  time  been  brought  before  our  courts,  and  re- 
ceived condemnation.  But  new  shifts  and  devices  are  still  resorted  to,  and  will 
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continue  to  be  so,  until  some  principle  is  adopted  upon  the  subject,  so  plain  and 
simple,  that  honest  debtors  cannot  mistake  it,  and  fraudulent  ones  will  be  deter- 
red from  its  violation  by  the  certainty  of  detection  and  defeat 

“ The  principle  to  which  I have  adverted,  it  appears  to  me,  if  adopted,  will,  to 
a very  considerable  extent,  accomplish  that  object” 

I acknowledge  the  binding  force  of  this  decision,  even  in  this  the  court  of  last 
resort,  and  have  ever  felt  myself  constrained  to  obey  it,  when  sitting  in  any  in- 
ferior tribunal,  and  it  is  perhaps  proper  that  I should  admit,  that  subsequent  re- 
flection and  experience  have  tended  to  impress  on  my  mind  the  conviction  of  its 
entire  propriety.  I am  therefore  disposed  to  re-affirm  it,  in  the  broad  and  explicit 
language  in  which  it  was  then  announced.  I have  already  had  occasion  to  do  so 
at  the  Special  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  the  same  question  now  presents 
ed  to  us,  and  1 am  now  persuaded  that  there  is  no  other  rule  that  can  be  Bofely 
adopted,  to  prevent  the  innumerable  frauds  that  are  perpetrated  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  in  the  name  of  these  voluntary  assignments. 

The  great  consideration  that  is  urged  in  support  of  the  clause  which  is  object- 
ed to  in  this  assignment  is,  that  the  assignee  must  have  some  discretion  as  to  the 
mode  of  selling  the  property,  and  that  discretion  may  often  warrant  a sale  on 
credit — that  sales  on  credit  are  often  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  statute,  and  that 
therefore  it  cannot  be  improper  to  confer  in  terms  upon  the  assignee  the  power 
which  flows  to  him  as  a necessary  incident,  or  in  the  language  used  in  this  re- 
gard, “ if  the  law  says  that  the  authority,  as  necessary  and  beneficial,  is  given  by 
implication,  we  shall  not  commit  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  it  is  illegal  and 
fraudulent  when  given  in  terms.”  ' 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  overlooks  this  important  consideration, 
that  sanctioning  this  clause  u when  given  in  terms,”  strips  the  creditor  of  his  con- 
trol over  the  property,  and  confers  mat  control  on  the  debtor. 

When  a debtor  becomes  insolvent,  his  property  belongs  in  equity  and  justice 
to  his  creditors,  and  not  to  him,  and  thenceforth  the  object  and  aim  of  the  law  is 
to  give  it  to  his  creditors.  He  has  an  interest  to  see  that  it  is  not  sacrificed  or 
wasted,  but  is  so  managed  as  to  pay  as  much  of  his  debts  as  possible. 

This  is  the  extent  of  his  equitable  interest,  but  it  is  subordinate  to  the  rights 
of  his  creditor,  which  are  to  have  the  property  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
debts,  without  fraud,  hindrance,  or  delay. 

That  subordination  is  an  inflexible  principle  of  the  law,  and  is  universal,  save 
only  where  it  is  interfered  with  by  the  rule  which  sustains  these  voluntary  as- 
signments. It  is  in  obedience  to  that  principle  that  the  creditor  has  a right  to  re- 
sort to  the  courts,  and  enforce  the  satisfaction  of  his  claim,  even  at  the  expense 
of  a forced  sale  and  sacrifice  of  the  debtor’s  property.  It  is  that  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  bankrupt  laws,  and  is  interwoven  into  our  insolvent  laws. 
It  is  founded  in  justice,  enacted  into  her  statutes,  and  is  necessary  for  the  due 
protection  of  the  immense  mass  of  mercantile  transactions  which  are  accumulat- 
ing around  us.  Yet  it  is  invaded  by  the  rule  which  sanctions  voluntary  assign- 
ments— a rule  having  its  origin,  not  in  the  statute,  but  in  the  decisions  of  our 
oourts,  and  springing  from  the  difficulties  flowing  from  the  absence  of  a general 
bankrupt  law.  A bankrupt  law  that  would  take  from  the  debtor  control  of  his 
property  when  he  became  insolvent,  and  transfer  it  to  his  creditors,  and  to  them 
all,  and  not  to  such  one  only  as  would  press  the  hardest,  would  obviate  all  the 
difficulty. 

But  in  the  absence  of  such  a law,  there  is  nothing  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
vigilant  creditor,  but  a voluntary  assignment  How  far  that  assignment  shall  go, 
and  what  shall  be  its  provisions,  and  what  its  office  beyond  the  invasion  of  the 
subordination  already  spoken  of,  has  been  the  dispute.  It  is  already  too  well 
settled  for  ue  now  to  shake,  that  it  may  also  perform  the  office  of  preferring  one 
creditor  to  another.  Shall  it  go  further  1 Shall  it  also  give  the  debtor  power  to 
say  to  his  creditors,  you  shall  wait  my  pleasure  for  your  pay  1 You  shall  abide  my 
time  and  not  select  your  own,  for  the  satisfkction  of  your  just  claim  ? Because 
if  it  may,  it  necessarily  takes  from  the  creditor  the  control  of  the  mode  and  man- 
ner in  which  he  shall  coerce  payment,  and  confers  it  upon  the  debtor  and  the 
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friendly  assignee  whom  he  may  choose.  And  can  any  one  say  that  this  is  net 
hindering  and  delaying  creditors  ? Practically  it  is  so,  reason  or  refine  upon  H 
as  we  may.  Anything  that  interrupts  the  creditor  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  his 
remedy  through  the  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  payment,  hinders  and 
delays  him. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  strikes  at  the  principle  of  voluntary  assign- 
ments, at  all,  and  especially  at  that  which  allows  of  preferences  among  creditors. 

Truly,  it  seems  so.  Yet  those  two  principles,  whether  they  are  exceptions  or 
qualifications  to  the  general  rule,  are  far  too  well  settled  for  me  now  to  intend  to 
disturb  them.  The  general  rule  is  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  avowing  the 
determination  at  once,  of  adhering  to  it,  and  allowing  no  nirther  exceptions  or 
qualifications  to  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  creditor  may  be  delayed  and  hindered  by  the 
clause  in  question.  When  he  has  obtained  his  judgment,  he  has  a right  to  his 
execution  at  once,  and  to  a sale  of  the  testator’s  property,  within  such  time  as 
the  law  allows.  But  the  assignment  takes  away  from  him  that  right,  and  com- 
pels him  to  wait  such  time  as  the  assignee  may  see  fit,  subject  only  to  such  con- 
trol as  the  court  may  exercise  over  an  unreasonable  delay.  If  it  be  lawful  to  in- 
sert such  a clause,  then  it  will  be  lawful  for  the  assignee  to  give  a credit,  and 
the  only  control  the  debtor  can  exercise  through  the  courts  will  be  over  an  un- 
reasonable delay,  while  without  the  clause,  he  may  ask  the  courts  to  order  a sale 
without  any  delay. 

In  one  case,  the  delay  will  be  in  the  exercise  of  a sound  discretion  with  which 
the  courts  will  not,  for  a slight  cause,  interfere.  In  the  other,  it  will  be  an  ar- 
bitrary act,  and  readily  controlled.  In  one  case,  to  give  credit,  and  thereby  cause 
delay,  will  be  a part  of  his  duty  written  down  for  him,  and  in  the  other,  it 
will  not  be  allowed  without  permission  obtained.  In  one  case,  it  will  be  at  his 
option,  and  in  the  other,  only  by  direction  of  the  court,  after  notice  to  the  parties 
in  interest.  In  one  case,  he  may  consult  the  interest  of  the  debtor  who  has 
selected  him,  and  in  the  other,  he  must  consult  that  of  the  creditor  whose  trus- 
tee he  is. 

It  will  not  be  difficult,  then,  to  see  how  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  creditor 
may  be  in  fact  affected  by  legalizing  this  obnoxious  clause,  and  practically  we 
know,  and  have  often  seen,  how  it  may  be  and  has  been  used  as  a means  to  that 
end. 

The  suggestion  that  credit  on  official  sales  is  sometimes  authorized  by  statute, 
docs  not  strike  me  as  having  any  application  to  the  case  in  hand,  for  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  some  difference  whether  an  act  is  authorized  by  statute  or  not.  And 
if  the  fact  that  a principle  is  ndopted  in  a particular  statute  is  a ground  for  its 
universal  application,  (and  that  seems  to  be  the  argument,)  then  the  provision  of 
the  insolvent  laws  forbidding  preferences  would  destroy  all  assignments  of  that 
character. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  other  suggestions  that  were  made  on 
the  argument  I have  already  staled  the  general  principle  on  which  I regard  this 
clause  as  illegal,  and  that  is  in  no  wise  affected  by  those  suggestions,  for  I look 
upon  the  clause  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  hinder  and  delay  creditors  because 
such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  it,  and  we  must  infer  w that  a man  intends  to  do 
what  his  deliberate  conduct  plainly,  distinctly,  and  inevitably  tends  to  accomplish.” 
It  may  very  well  be,  where  the  hindrance  and  delay  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  an  act  otherwise  lawful  of  itself,  that  that  will  not  vitiate  the  deed, 
but  where  the  intent  and  object  is  to  hinder  and  delay  the  final  payment  is  fully 
intended,  such  intent  will  void  the  deed.  The  case  of  Van  Nest  rs.  Yoe,  (1  Sand, 
ch.  R.  4,)  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  principle.  See,  also,  Ward  vs.  Trotter, 
(3  Monroe,  R.  1 ;)  Vernon  vs.  Morton,  (8  Dana,  R.  247.) 

In  all  of  those  cases,  the  ultimate  dedication  of  all  the  debtor’s  property  to  tho 
payment  of  his  debts  was  provided  for,  but  in  the  meantime,  the  assignment  was 
intended  to  prevent  a sacrifice  of  it  by  forced  legal  sales,  and  because  of  that  in- 
tent the  instruments  were  held  void,  and  rightly  so,  I think ; and  it  was  well  said 
in  one  of  those  causes : — u It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  debtor  provides  an  am* 
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pl«  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  that  the  creditor  ia  ultimately  to  be 
paid  in  full.  The  law  gives  to  the  creditor  the  right  to  determine  whether  his 
debtor  shall  have  further  indulgence,  or  whether  he  will  pursue  his  remedy  for 
the  collection  of  his  debt. 

It  is  this  right  which  the  clause  in  question  would  interfere  with,  and  that  in- 
terference is  no  more  lawful  in  one  case  than  the  other.  It  has  always  been  con- 
sidered objectionable  for  the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  to  stop  or  delay  parties  in 
the  collection  of  their  debts.  To  allow  a party  to  make  a stop-law  of  his  own 
is  still  more  obnoxious  to  sound  principle. 

I am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  assignment  is  void,  by  reason  of  the  clause 
which  authorizes  the  assignee  to  sell  the  assigned  property  on  credit,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  ought  to  be  reversed. 

MERCHANTABLE  WHISKY. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  by  a correspondent,  to  the  subjoined  oase  of  ar- 
bitration in  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Price  Current  of 
that  city  in  publishing  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  arbitration,  remarks  : — 

The  decision  is  one  of  great  importance  both  to  the  dealers  in  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  article.  The  committees  (it  was  carried  up  to  the  committee  of 
appeals,)  have  decided  that  sellers  are  responsible  when  they  sell  whisky  without 
having  an  understanding  relative  to  its  quality,  which  may  prove  unmerchantable. 
The  question  was  also  decided  that  inspectors,  under  the  general  inspection  laws 
of  the  State,  are  required  merely  to  ascertain  the  proof  of  the  whisky,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  barrel.  The  result  of  thi*  decision  will  be,  we  suppose,  that  here- 
after whisky  will  be  sold  for  what  it  may  be,  whether  “ rotten,”  or  “sound,”  with 
the  understanding  that  the  purchaser  shall  have  no  recourse  upon  the  seller,  unless 
when  the  seller  may  know  the  article  to  be  prime,  and  be  willing  to  guaranty  it, 
and  the  latter  will,  of  course,  command  the  highest  price.  This  arrangement  will, 
we  think,  effectually  provide  against  the  difficulties  that  have  heretofore  existed. 

Upon  the  several  points  decided  upon  by  the  committees  there  are,  we  are  aware, 
different  opinions ; but  our  own  impression  is  that  the  decision  is  correct.  Whis- 
ky is  an  article  which  enters  largely  into  our  Commerce,  and  it  should  not  be  ex- 
empt from  the  control  exercised  over  other  commodities  by  the  civil  laws  and  the 
laws  established  by  custom,  because,  in  its  use,  it  becomes  by  abuse  a curse  to 
the  community.  80  long  as  it  is  an  article  of  trade,  manufacturers  should  not 
be  allowed  advantages  over  purchasers. 

It  is  very  certain  that  whisky  is  frequently  made  out  of  rotten  corn,  and  also, 
that  it  is  often  damaged  while  passing  through  the  process  of  distillation.  An 
extensive  distiller  admitted,  a few  days  since,  that  he  had  used  corn  so  rotten,  that 
hogs  would  not  consume  the  slop.  An  article  manufactured  in  this  way  must  be 
inferior,  and  the  seller  is  no  more  entitled  to  a*full  price  for  it,  than  a miller  is  to 
the  price  of  superfine  dour  for  fine.  A law  or  custom  that  would  enable  a man- 
ufacturer to  pass  it  off  as  prime,  and  compel  the  purchaser  to  suffer  all  loss,  would 
be  unjust. 

In  Committee  of  Arbitration  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  July  29,  1862, 
Joseph  C.  Butler  & Co.  vs.  N.  W.  Thomas  & Co. 

This  cose  was  brought  to  recover  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  a lot 
of  eighty-three  barrels  whisky  purchased  by  plaintiffs  of  defendants,  and  shipped 
to  Pittsburg,  not  proving  merchantable,  being  what  is  termed  “ musty.” 

It  appears  that  about  the  26th  of  April  last,  plaintiffs  purchased  of  defendants 
eighty-three  barrels  of  whisky  to  fill  an  order  of  Messrs.  Miller  & Ricketson  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  shipped  the  same  immediately  by  steamer  Messenger.  Upon  the 
receipt  in  Pittsburg,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  Miller  & Ricketson  telegraphed  plain- 
tiffs that  the  whisky  was  musty ; and  refusing  to  receive  it,  asked  for  instructions. 
Plaintiffs  advised  defendants  of  the  fact,  but  no  definite  instructions  were  given, 
the  senior  member  of  the  house  being  absent;  but  it  was  advised  to  have  the 
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whisky  sold  there,  (Pittsburg,)  and  they  (defendants,)  would  dc  whatever  was 
customary  in  such  cases.  The  whisky  was  sold  at  Pittsburg  and  plaintiffs  now 
seek  to  recover,  with  interest,  the  loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  article 
proving  not  merchantable. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  account  as  rendered  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Butler 
& Co. : — 


Messrs.  N.  W.  Thomas  <fc  Go : 

To  Joseph  G.  Butler  A Co,  Dr. 

For  amount  paid  29th  April,  1852,  for  88  barrels  whisky, 
shipped  to  Pittsburg,  and  on  arrival  there  found  not  mer- 
chantable, being  musty $550  48 

Cr. 


Proceeds  of  same  at  Pittsburg $528  70 

Deduct  4 months  interest,  and  guaranty  commission  on 
$481  92  21  69 


502  01 


Balance $48  42 

Plaintiffs  produced  depositions  of  the  deputy  city  gauger  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
rectifier  of  Miller  & Ricketson,  and  the  receiving  clerk  of  the  same  house;  the 
two  former  testifying  that  the  whisky  was  musty,  and  the  latter,  that  the  lot  re- 
ferred to  in  the  depositions  was  the  same  received  from  Cincinnati  per  steamer 
messenger. 

Defendants  offered  no  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  the  whisky  when  sold,  bat 
they  contended  that  the  article  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  a city  inspec- 
tor, and  it  having  been  customary  for  purchasers  to  run  the  risk  of  quality,  they 
(defendants,)  are  not  liable,  and  therefore  object  to  the  claim  presented  by  plain- 
tiffs. 

The  committee  called  in  Messrs.  Edmund  Dexter,  and  Henry  Pike,  liauor  dea- 
lers and  rectifiers  of  this  city,  who  stated  that  musty  whisky  when  used  for  rec- 
tifying, is  worth  two  to  five  cents  per  gallon  less  than  a prime  article,  but  when 
used  for  making  alcohol,  the  difference  is  not  material. 

Upon  the  several  points  presented  in  this  case  the  committee  decided — 

1st.  That  the  whisky  was  musty  and  therefore  not  a merchantable  article  when 
sold  by  the  defendants. 

2d.  That  the  article  of  whisky  cannot  be  considered  in  trade  as  different  from 
any  other,  and  therefore  the  usages  which  govern  transactions  in  flour,  pork,  or 
other  commodities,  the  quality  of  which  regulates  the  price , must  apply  to  do- 
mestic liquor.  When  flour  or  pork  is  sold  and  an  inspector  called  in  to  deter- 
mine the  quality,  then  the  seller  is  no  longer  responsible ; but  if  flour  is  sold  for 
superfine,  or  a lot  of  pork  for  sweet  mess,  though  nothing  should  be  said  as  to 
quality  and  no  written  guaranty  given,  yet  if  either  prove  inferior  to  the  quality 
indicated  by  the  brand  or  the  term  expressed  to  represent  the  character  of  the 
article,  and  no  inspector  having  been  called  in,  the  seller  is  bound  to  make  good 
the  quality.  The  principle  applies  to  whisky,  because  the  quality  of  the  com- 
modity is  not  tested  by  the  inspector. 

3d.  The  law  creating  the  office  of  inspector  of  domestic  liquors  does  not 
clearly  make  it  the  duty  of  inspectors  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  whisky,  but 
merely  to  ascertain  the  proof  ana  capacity  of  barrel.  That  the  law  has  always 
been  understood  in  this  light  is  evident,  from  the  custom  which  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  committee  allow  the  claim  of  plaintiffs,  less  the  2}  per  cent  charges  for 
guaranty  commission. 

Award, — That  N.  W.  Thomas  & Co.  pay  to  Joseph  C.  Butler  & Co.  the  sum 
of  $36  42. 

- HOBT.  BROWNE,) 

JOS.  TORRENCE,  > Committee. 
LEWIS  8TAGG,  ) 

I dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  therefore 
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protest  against  it  being  held  as  a precedent  for  the  trade  of  the  city,  in  regard  to 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  whisky,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1st.  I hold  that  whisky  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  other  articles  of 
produce  purchased  and  sold  in  this  market.  The  latter,  or  a portion  of  them, 
are  subject  to  a rigid  inspection  law,  which  defines  their  standard  as  regards  quan- 
tity and  quality.  In  cases  where  inspection  law  does  not  apply,  custom  has  made 
a law,  and  in  this  case,  unless  the  quality  is  guarantied  by  the  seller,  the  pur- 
chaser is  bound  for  his  own  protection  to  examine  the  quality.  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  whisky.  Neither  law  nor  custom  has  defined  what  shall  constitute  a 
merchantable  article,  the  proof  of  the  articles  being  the  standard  by  which  the 
trade  is  governed.  The  law  provides  as  to  quantity,  strength,  or  proof,  and  no 
more.  Custom  has,  for  all  times  past,  held  that  whisky,  as  usually  purchased 
and  sold  in  this  market,  was  merchantable,  without  reference  to  its  other  qualities. 
No  objection  has  ever  been  raised  in  this  city  or  any  place  except  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburg,  in  reference  to  musty  or  other  qualities,  I contend  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  unmerchantable  whisky. 

The  committee  had  it  in  evidence  that  musty  whisky  for  alcohol  was  as  good 
as  any  other.  There  is  a choice  in  quality  I do  not  deny,  but  the  purchaser,  as  in 
other  articles,  should  select  the  quality  best  suited  to  his  trade.  The  manufac- 
turer or  factor  is  not  liable  in  consequence  of  customs  prevailing  in  other  cities. 
The  custom  of  this  city  makes  the  law  by  which  the  trade  here  must  be  gov- 
erned. 

GEORGE  KECK,  Minority  of  Committee. 


Committee  of  Appeals,  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  August  6,  1862. 
Joseph  C.  Butler  & Co.  vs.  N.  W.  Thomas  & Co. 

This  case  was  brought  up  from  the  committee  of  appeals. 

The  committee  confirm  the  award  of  the  committee  of  arbitration,  with  the 
addition  of  2}  per  cent  guaranty  commission  claimed  by  plaintiffs. 

Award . — That  N.  W.  Thomas  & Co.  pay  to  J.  C.  Butler  & Co.,  forty-eight 
dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  being  in  full  the  amount  of  their  claim. 

w.  hooper,  'i 

B.  EGGLESTON, 

THOS.  ODIORNE,  >Coznmit^> 

E.  W.  PATTISON,  1 


INDORSERS — NOTICE  OF  PROTEST. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1852.  The 
President  &c.  of  the  Montgomery  County  Bank,  respondent  vs.  Seymour  N. 
Marsh  and  others,  appellants. 

When  the  indorser  of  a note  resides  in  one  towh  and  has  an  office  or  place  of 
of  business  in  another,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a post-office  to  which  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  deposit  and  receive  letters,  a notice  of  protest  addressed 
to  him  at  either  place,  when  he  has  not  designated  his  address  in  the  indorse- 
ment, and  does  reside  in  the  town  where  the  note  is  payable,  will  be  good. 

A stockholder  of  a bank  is  a competent  witness  for  the  bank,  notwithstanding 
his  interest.  As  is  not  a party  to  the  action,  nor  a person  for  whose  immediate 
benefit  it  is  prosecuted,  within  the  meaning  of  section  899  of  the  Code  of 
Procedure. 


BOTTOMRY  BOND — ADVANCE  OF  FREIGHT— CHARTER  PARTY. 

The  master  of  a ship  having  a given  a bottomry  bond  on  a ship  and  the  freight 
to  A.,  subsequently  chartered  the  ship  to  B.,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter- 
party,  was  to  advance  part  of  the  freight  to  defray  necessary  expenses  already 
incurred ; the  charter-party  then  provided  for  payment  of  the  balance  of  freight 
to  A.  in  discharge  of  the  bond.  It  was  held  that  the  bond-holder  had  no  claim 
upon  the  freight  advanced,  as  against  the  consignee  of  the  cargo  and  assignee  of 
the  freight,  but  that  his  claim  was  against  such  freight  in  the  hands  of  the  owner 
himself,  which  was  capable  of  being  attached  and  made  liable  to  the  bond-holders 
demand.  (The  Cynthia,  16  Jurist,  749.) 
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LOSS  07  RAILROAD  TICKET  BY  A PASSENGER. 

The  late  case  of  Alexander  vs.  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Railroad 
Company,  related  to  the  consequences  of  a mishap,  which  sometimes  overtakes 
travelers — the  loss  of  a ticket. 

The  plaintiff  having  lost  his  ticket  and  being  called  upon  to  produce  it,  was 
ejected  from  the  car  at  night  and  compelled  to  walk  over  a mile  for  shelter. 
The  weather  being  cold  he  froze  his  feet,  and  brought  an  action  to  recover  dama- 
ges for  the  alleged  injury. 

The  Judge  charged  the  Jury  that  the  ticket  was  merely  evidence  of  a party’s 
having  paid  for  the  privilege  of  riding  in  the  cars,  and  that  if  the  ticket  were  lost 
it  was  competent  for  him  to  substitute  other  evidence  in  its  place. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  a lost  ticket  might  be  found  and  nsed  by  one 
who  had  not  paid  for  it,  the  Court  remarked  that  a company  need  not  expose 
themselves  to  any  such  imposition  as  this.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  tickets 
should  bs  issued  in  such  a manner  that  they  would  be  good  in  the  hands  of  s 
stranger,  who  may  happen  to  have  obtained  possession  of  it. 

A verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $500. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

We  copy  from  a Philadelphia  paper  the  subjoined  case  decided  in  one  of  tbs 
courts  of  that  city. 

This  was  an  action  on  a policy  of  insurance.  The  facts  were  that  Henry  Cary 
Baird,  the  well  known  book  publisher,  deposited  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Ducomh,  a book- 
binder,  works  of  various  kinds  to  be  bound.  To  indemnify  himself  against  loss 
by  lire,  he  insured  the  property  so  deposited,  in  April  last  year,  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Insurance  Company  for  the  sum  of  $2,000,  on  “ books  bound  and  unbound, 
and  on  sheets  folded  and  in  process  of  binding,  contained  in  the  bindery  of  J. 
F.  Ducomb,  in  the  third  and  fourth  stories  of  Hart’s  brick  building,  northeast 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Chesnut  Streets.”  The  amount  and  value  of  the  goods 
$3,700,  and  the  fact  of  their  total  destruction  was  proved  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ducomb 
and  Mr.  A.  Hart. 

The  company  rested  their  defence  on  the  ground  of  a mistake  in  the  descrip- 
tion ; the  stories  stated  in  describing  the  bindery  being  the  third  and  fourth,  while 
in  fact  it  was  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

It  was  proved  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Morton,  President  of  the  American  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  and  by  Mr.  Benton  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance 
Company,  (both  of  which  companies  paid  risks  on  Ducomb’s  bindery,)  that  the 
mistake  did  not  increase  the  risk  or  his  amount  of  premium  on  the  sum  insured, 
their  own  insurance  being  at  the  same  rate  of  premium. 

His  honor,  after  argument,  ruled  that  if  the  risk  was  not  increased  by  the  ae- 
tual  position  of  the  bindery,  bo  that  a higher  rate  of  premium  would  have  be^n 
charged,  the  plaintiff  could  recover. 

The  Jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  the  whole  amount  claimed  $2,065. 

ACTION  ON  A LENT  NOTE  DISCOUNTED  AT  A USURIOUS  RATE. 

In  New  York  Common  Pleas,  March  11,  1852;  before  Judge  Woodruff.  Al- 
bert L.  Case  & Co.  vs.  Charles  Lent  and  Samuel  £.  Lent 

This  was  an  action  on  a note  of  $530,  made  by  Charles  Lent  to  his  brother 
Samuel  E.  Lent,  and  by  the  latter  indorsed  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  defense  was, 
that  it  was  a lent  note  without  consideration  as  between  the  two  brothers  Charles 
and  Samuel,  and  that  it  was  discounted  by  the  plaintiffs  at  a usurious  rate.  The 
plaintiffs  contended  that  there  was  no  usury,  and  that  notes  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  and  that  the  usury  claimed  was  but  the  fees  paid  by  the 
defendants  to  their  own  bankers  for  negotiating  the  note. 

The  court  charged  that  if  the  notes  were  exchanged,  as  claimed  by  the  plaint- 
iffs, the  transaction  was  not  usurious,  at  whatever  rate  the  note  might  have  been 
•old,  and  also  charged  that  the  commissions  paid  by  the  defendants  to  their  own 
brokers  was  not  usury.  Verdict  for  plaintiffs,  $566  56. 
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ATTACHING  CREDITORS — COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana.  Euatia,  Chief  Justice.  Hill,  McLean 
& Co.  vs.  Simpson — Prehn,  Clegg  & Co.  and  others,  intervenors. 

This  suit  presents  a contest  between  the  plaintiffs,  as  attaching  creditors  and 
a a vendors,  and  the  intervenors,  as  commission  merchants,  claiming  the  right  to 
hold  a large  quantity  of  cotton  upon  which  they  had  made  advances. 

On  the  3d  June,  1851,  Hill,  McLean  & Co.,  of  this  city,  sold  to  John  Simp- 
son  819  bales  of  cotton  for  the  price  of  $30,585  72  cash,  payable  on  delivery. 

. The  cotton  was  stored  in  the  Orleans  Cotton  Press,  but  was  not  delivered  to 
Simpson  until  4th  June.  On  the  day  of  the  sale  the  plaintiffs  received  from 
Simpson  $20,000  on  account,  and  on  the  7th  he  gave  them  his  check  on  Robb  dt 
Co.,  bankers,  for  the  balance,  $10,585  72,  which  was  protested  for  non-payment 
For  the  recovery  of  this  sum,  and  to  enforce  their  privilege  as  vendors,  the  plaizw 
tiffs  brought  the  present  suit.  On  the  9th  June  following,  Simpson  had  abscon- 
ded, and  the  plaintiffs  caused  to  be  issued  a writ  of  sequestration,  and  writs  of 
attachment  against  his  property.  The  sheriff  seized  the  819  bales  of  cotton,  un- 
der the  writ  of  sequestration,  and  was  executed  by  process  of  garnishment 
against  the  intervening  parties.  On  the  21st  June  a confession  of  judgment  wm 
entered  by  Simpson  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  for  the  balance  claimed,  with  priv- 
ilege os  vendors,  and  as  attaching  creditors.  Previous  to  this  the  parties  who 
had  made  advances  on  the  cotton  had  intervened,  and  claimed  each  for  his  inter- 
est the  cotton  sequestered. 

Held,  that  the  parties  to  these  transactions  being  all  in  perfect  good  faith, 
the  first  question  which  presented  itself  was,  whether  at  the  time  of  the  seizure 
of  the  cotton  the  vendors  had  a privilege  on  it.  The  sale  was  made  for  cash  on 
delivery.  The  cotton  was  delivered  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  plaintiffs^by  thdr 
delivery  of  the  cotton,  gave  the  purchaser  the  ownership  of  it,  and  he  appeared 
as  the  owner  and  got  credit  on  his  purchase  accordingly  in  the  market,  without 
any  notice  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  on  account  of  their  unpaid 
balance,  until  the  9th  of  June  following.  On  the  latter  day,  therefore,  when  the 
seizure  was  made,  the  plaintiffs  had  no  privilege  on  the  cotton  which  could  con- 
flict with  the  rights  of  the  intervenors.  The  plaintiffs  having  no  privilege  on 
the  cotton  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  it  only  remains  to  determine  their  rights 
under  their  attachments.  The  rule  is,  that  when  the  owner  has  parted  with  his 
control  over  a thing,  and  cannot  chango  its  destination,  his  creditors  cannot  at- 
tach it;  but  whenever  the  owner  can  sell  or  deliver,  the  creditor  may  seize. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  intervenors  had,  prior  to  the  service  of  the  attach- 
ments, pledged  the  bills  of  lading  received  from  Simpson  to  Dennistoun  & Oo. 
and  the  Canal  Bank,  to  secure  certain  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  them — the 
bills  of  lading  to  be  returned,  on  the  satisfactory  acceptance  of  the  bills  of  ex- 
change, was  not  an  unusual  transaction  in  this  market,  and  there  being  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  transaction  in  this  instance  was  of  a tortuous  character 
iu  any  sense,  it  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  intervenors. 

At’the  time  of  the  service  of  the  garnishment,  all  the  cotton  was  on  shipboard, 
except  ninety-two  bales,  for  which  bills  of  lading  had  been  indorsed  and  deliv- 
ered by  Simpson  to  the  intervenors.  The  shipment  was  completed,  the  bills  of 
lading  negotiated,  and  the  property  was  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  its  own- 
er. Hence,  the  cotton  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plaintiffs'  garnishment. 
Judgment  was  therefore  rendered  in  favor  of  the  intervenors. 


LIABILITIES  OF  PARTNERSHIP — BROKERS. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1852.  Thom- 
as Birch,  appellant,  vs.  Walter  L.  Newberry  & Co.,  respondents. 

The  defendants,  exchange  brokers  at  Chicago,  in  April,  1845,  agreed  to  ter- 
minate their  partnership  on  the  first  of  May  following.  On  the  30th  of  April, 
one  partner  having  formed  a new  partnership  with  the  plaintiff  to  continue  the 
business  from  the  first  of  May,  settled  with  his  former  partner,  and,  in  the  settle- 
vol.  xxyin. — no.  nu  22 
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ment,  canceled  two  notes  of  the  old  firm  amounting  to  $10,000,  which  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  new  firm,  and  received  therefor  from  the  old  firm,  a draft  paya- 
ble to  the  order  of  the  new  firm  for  $3,000,  on  J.  T.  Smith  & Co.  of  New  York, 
correspondents  and  agents  of  the  old  firm,  and  an  order  for  certain  drafts  (or  their 
proceeds,)  which  had  been  sent  by  the  old  firm  to  Smith  & Co.  for  collection — 
the  drafts  and  order  amounting  to  near  $11,000 — covering  all  the  assets  of  the 
old  firm  in  the  hands  of  Smith  & Co.,  and  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  two 
notes  $940  93,  for  which  sum  the  note  of  the  new  firm  was  given  to  the  old. 

The  new  firm  on  the  first  of  May,  transmitted  by  Mail,  from  Chicago  to  Smith 
& Co.  at  New  York,  the  draft  and  order,  with  instructions  to  place  the  amount 
of  the  draft  to  their  credit,  and  to  hold  the  paper  mentioned  in  the  order,  for  col- 
lection for  them.  Smith  & Co.  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  draft  and 
. order,  on  the  9th  May,  by  Mail,  saying  they  had  placed  the  $3,000  to  the  credit 
of  the  new  firm,  but  had  not  then  time  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  old  firm 
. as  to  the  order.  This  letter,  by  mail,  could  not  reach  Chicago  until  after  the 
16th  May.  No  other  demand  was  made  by  the  new  firm  upon  Smith  & Co.  for 
, the  $3,000  or  the  drafts,  until  after  May  16th,  when  Smith  & Co.  failed,  having 
previously  received  the  avails  of  all  the  drafts,  except  one  of  $1,000.  They 
were  insolvent  on  the  30th  April,  but  were  in  good  credit  and  paid  all  demands 
npon  them  until  their  failure.  The  bill  in  this  case  was  filed  by  the  incoming 
partner,  against  the  members  of  the  old  firm,  to  compel  the  retiring  partners  to 
pay  to  the  new  firm  one-half  the  amount  of  the  two  notes  and  interest. 

Held,  that  the  old  firm  was  not  liable  to  the  new  for4  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  insolvency  and  failure  of  Smith  & Co. 

That  the  only  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  old  firm,  was  that  the  things  they 
assumed  to  transfer,  were  in  fact  what  they  described  them  to  be. 

That  if  the  guaranty  extended  farther,  the  new  firm  had  made  Smith  & Co. 
their  agents,  and  assumed  the  risk  or  their  responsibility. 

SALVAGE  CASE. 

In  the  Admiralty  Court,  (British,)  January,  1853. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  screw  steamer  Phoebe,  of  the  burden  of 
670  tons,  with  engines  of  130  horse-power,  against  the  Arabian,  also  a screw 
steamer,  of  the  burden  of  394  tons,  with  engines  of  150  horse-power,  to  obtain 
remuneration  for  salvage  services  rendered  to  her  from  the  24th  to  the  26th  of 
June,  1852.  Both  vessels  were  homeward-bound  from  Constantinople  to  Liv- 
erpool, with  general  cargoes.  The  Arabian,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  acci- 
dentally broke  her  intermediate  shaft  and  damaged  other  parts  of  the  machinery, 
which  impeded  the  working  of  both  her  engines.  At  three,  P.  M.,  she  was  de- 
ecried  by  the  Phoebe,  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Island  of  Ga- 
lita,  and,  having  been  taken  in  tow,  was  conducted  back  to  Malta — a distance  of 
260  miles.  The  principal  point  iu  contest  between  the  parties  was  the  danger 
to  which  the  Arabian  was  exposed.  By  the  salvors  it  was  represented  that  she 
was  drifting  bodily  on  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Tunis ; whereas  the  owners  al- 
leged that  when  the  Phcebe  came  up  the  Arabian  was  adopting  measures  to  re- 
pair the  machinery,  and  was  proceeding  under  sail  to  Malta.  The  value  of  the 
property  salved  was  £l 4,000,  and  the  action  was  entered  for  £7,000. 

The  learned  judge,  after  commenting  upon  the  extent  of  affidavits  on  the  part 
of  the  salvors,  awarded  £950,  with  costs,  and  added*,  that  but  for  the  latter  cir- 
oumstance  he  should  liave  decreed  £1,000. 

BAILWAY  COMPANY — LIABILITIES  FOR  LOSS  OF  PASSENGERS*  LUGGAGE. 

A decision  of  great  importance  to  railway  travelers  has  been  given  in  the 
'Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  viz ; that  a railway  company  is  liable  for  the  value 
of  a passenger’s  luggage  lost  on  their  line,  although  such  luggage  was  not  ad- 
dressed. (Campbell  vs.  Caledonian  Railway  Company,  19  Law  Times  Reports 
32a) 
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•ENSEAL  STATE  07  THE  KONST  MARKET—  EXPANSION  07  CREDIT,  AND  IN7LAT10N  07  PRICES — 
CAUSES  AND  PROBABLE  ISSUE  07  THE  PRESENT  COMMERCIAL  PROSPERITY— TOTAL  INCREASE  IN 
TSR  METALLIC  CURRENCY  07  TOE  COUNTRY  70R  88  YEARS,  WITH  A COMPARISON  07 
THE  RELATIVE  ANNUAL  GAIN— EVILS  MOST  TO  BE  APPREHENDED  PROM  SPECULATIVE  EX- 
OTXMENTS — SHAPES  07  DANGER  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  THE  7UTURE— DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  POR 
JANUARY  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS— IMPORTS  07  70REIGN  GOODS  TOR 
JANUARY— CLASSIFICATION  07  IMPORTS  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK— RECEIPTS  POR  CASH  DUTIES, 
SHOWING  AN  INCREASE  IN  THE  IMPORTS  07  ARTICLES  07  LUXURY— EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORS 
POR  JANUARY,  WITH  A COMPARISON  07  THE  SHIPMENT  07  DIFFERENT  ARTICLES  07  PRODUCE — 
NEW  MINT  BILL— REDUCTION  IN  WEIGHT  07  SILVER  COIN,  AND  SEIGNIORAGE  UPON  GOLD — MULr 
TIPLICATION  OF  NEW  BANKS,  BTC. 

Thsrb  has  been  less  buoyancy  of  feeling  in  moneyed  circles  since  the  date  of 
onr  last  report  In  each  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  but  especially  in 
New  York,  large  amounts  of  fancy  stocks  and  speculative  investments  are  car- 
ried by  parties  most  of  whom  are  dependent  upon  borrowed  capital  for  their 
support,  and  thus  the  advance  of  the  rate  of  interest  abroad,  and  the  fluctuations 
in  the  market  at  home,  have  created  no  little  uneasiness  as  to  the  final  result. 
That  there  has  been  a very  great  expansion  in  credits,  with  a corresponding  in- 
fluence upon  prices,  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer ; but  the  course 
which  this  movement  will  take  in  future— whether  toward  a still  greater  inflation 
—a  gradual  reduction— or  a sudden  collapse— it  is  not  easy  to  predict  Many 
who  remember  the  rapid  expansions  of  former  periods,  so  speedily  followed 
by  sudden  and  disastrous  revulsions,  look  for  the  same  catastrophe  as  the  cer- 
tain result  of  the  present  excitement ; while  others  regard  the  sources  of  our 
prosperity  as  beyond  the  reach  of  a commercial  panic.  It  may  be  that  both 
classes  ore  mistaken.  There  is  certainly  no  such  analogy  between  the  causes 
of  the  present  expansion,  and  those  which  produced  similar  excitements  in  the 
past,  at  would  warrant  a belief  in  the  certainty  of  a like  termination  in  a sudden 
and  disastrous  revulsion.  The  fever  of  speculation  in  the  past  has  been  almost 
always  caused  by  a very  rapid  and  unwarranted  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nom- 
inal capital  in  circulation,  which  capital  was  found  totally  unreliable,  the  moment 
the  seeming  prosperity  received  a healthful  check.  The  history  of  the  present 
expansion  has  a totally  different  reading.  It  began  side  by  side  with  the  increase 
of  our  coined  gold,  and  it  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  this  increase  in  relative  ex- 
pansion. We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  nominal  value  of  other  species 
of  property  has  not  increased  uniformly  with  the  product  of  gold ; and  the  rela- 
tive proportions  between  capital  and  credits,  bear  at  this  moment  a comparison 
more  favorable  to  the  latter  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  expansion.  In 
plain  words,  there  is  at  this  moment  a greater  amount  of  solid  available  capital 
in  proportion  to  the  business  of  the  country,  than  there  was  four  years  ago. 
We  know  that  new  enterprises  have  been  started,  requiring  a great  outlay  of 
money,  and  that  many  of  these  schemes  have  already  absorbed  heavy  sums  in 
their  progress;  but  the  amount  of  coin  distributed  through  the  channels  of  trade, 
and  more  especially  throughout  the  interior  of  our  country,  is  enormously  large, 
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compared  with  our  progress  in  that  respect  in  former  years.  It  is  well  to  reftsdl 
our  memory  with  a few  statistics  on  this  important  subject,  and  we  have  taken 
some  pains  to  present  them  in  a form,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  before  published. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1821,  the  total  imports  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion 
into  the  United  States,  down  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1847-8,  amounted 
to  (252,169,841 ; while  the  total  exports  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  same 
time  amounted  to  (180,462,406,  showing  a gain  for  28  years  of  (71,707,436 ; 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  total  deposit  for  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  of  do- 
mestic production  for  the  same  time,  was  in  round  numbers  not  far  from 
(10,000,000,  making  a total  gain  of  speeie  from  these  sources  of  about 
(82,000,000,  or  in  round  numbers,  $3,000,000  per  year.  Now  beginning  with 
the  year  1848-9,  the  imports  of  foreign  eoin  and  bullion  into  the  United  States 
to  date  are  (24,000,000,  and  the  production  of  domestic  bullion  which  has  been 
coined  $165,000,000,  making  a total  of  (189,000,000;  from  this  deduct  the  ex- 
ports (85,000,000,  and  we  have  a total  gain  in  onr  specie  currency'  of 
(104,000,000,  in  four  and  a half  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  (23,000,000  per  year. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  amount  brought  by  emigrants,  although  that 
has  much  increased  ; nor  does  it  inelude  a still  more  important  item,  the  gold 
dust  which  is  used  for  manufacturing,  and  other  private  purposes,  without  reach- 
ing the  mint.  Formerly  this  consumption  was  from  the  eoin  included  in  our 
imports,  now  it  is  exclusive  of  this  and  is  much  larger  than  generally  supposed. 
But  leaving  this  out  of  the  calculation,  we  have  still  an  increase  to  the  coin  ac- 
tually circulating  in  the  country,  at  the  rate  of  (23,000,000  per  annum.  In  view 
of  Buch  an  increase,  against  a ratio  for  the  previous  28  years  of  less  than  (3,000,000, 
the  candid  inquirer  must  admit  that  the  expansion  in  business  and  relative  pri- 
ces, has  been  exceedingly  moderate.  Create  what  panics  we  will,  there  is  some- 
thing to  fall  back  upon,  and  thus  although  temporary  revulsions  may  bring  losses 
to  individual  speculators,  that  cannot  lead  us  so  near  to  the  verge  of  national 
bankruptcy,  as  we  have  been  in  the  disasters  of  the  past,  when  the  expansion 
was  caused  merely  by  an  unnatural  inflation  of  credits. 

The  thing  most  to  be  dreaded  in  the  present  excitement,  is  the  waste  of  money 
upon  useless  projects  and  wild  schemes,  where  the  capital  can  neither  be  re- 
gathered or  profitably  employed.  The  mere  transfer  of  local  property  from  one 
hand  to  another  at  a high  nominal  rate,  works  much  less  mischief  than  generally 
supposed.  The  chief  evil  resulting  from  it,  is  the  idleness  and  extravagance  it 
is  apt  to  engender  among  the  speculators  themselves. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  warranting  the  continuance  of  our  pres- 
ent prosperity ; our  object  has  been  to  show  that  it  is  not  chimerical,  and  that 
tt  is  not  to  be  permanently  ’checked,  by  the  same  causes  which  have  brought  on 
the  revulsions  of  the  past.  If  evil  overtake  ns,  it  will  come  in  some  other 
chape.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  while  our  imports  are  swelling  to  a largo 
amount,  and  while  capitalists  are  carrying  a load  of  stocks  and  bonds  greater 
than  ever  before  known,  the  cotton  crop  should  fail,  or  the  production  of  this 
staple  should  be  greatly  diminfehed ; in  this  case  those  who  suppose  that  the 
bulk  of  our  ne#  securities  are  held  abroad,  would  find  themselves  wofully  mis- 
taken. They  would  find  a great  portion  of  it  represented  by  the  additional  cap- 
ital already  noticed,  which  being  called  upon  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of 
exports,  would  leave  the  securities  like  a miU-etone  upon  the  node  of  the  meoey 
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muk^L.  Sk ich  a contingency,  however,  may  not  arise,  and  if  it  should,  the  im- 
mediate decline  of  imports  would  soon  regulate  the  evil,  and  apply  the  proper 
correction. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  continue  large,  but  would  have  been 
mneh  greater,  had  the  stormy  weather  not  prevented  a free  communication  be- 
tween the  mines  and  the  sea  coast  The  following  will  show  the  deposits  and 
coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  mints  for  the  month  of  January : 

DEPOSITS  FOR  JANUART. 

NEW  ORLEANS'  PHILADELPHIA. 


From  California.  Total. 

From  California. 

Total. 

Gold 

...  $297,998 

$809,282 

$4,917,000 

$4,962,600 

Silver 

1,731 

8,407 

14,000 

14,000 

Total 

..  $299,729 

$814,760 

$4,931,000 

$4,976,600 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Pleeee. 

Value. 

Piece.. 

Value. 

Double  eagles. 

18,600 

$270,000 

201,228 

$4,024,460 

Banks 

11,400 

114,600 

Half  eagles 

27i578 

187,880 

Quarter  eagles 

i.*  t t t • t t 

95,010 

289,770 

Gold  dollar. 

100,000 

100,000 

292,678 

292,672 

Total  gold  coinage ... 

...  118,500 

$870,000 

628,842 

$4,809,880 

SILVEU  COINAGE. 

Tfcree-cent  pteem. . . . . 



8J240OO 

$98,780 

COFFER  COINAGE. 

Cents 

884,079 

$8,860 

Total  coinage. 

..  113,500 

$870,000 

4,189,921 

$4,906,998 

The  receipts  for  the  spring  months  will  very  likely  show  an  increase  upon  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

The  imports  at  all  of  the  ports  are  comparatively  large,  and  at  New  York 
ehow  a very  considerable  gain  on  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  following 
fis  a comparison  for  three  years : — 


IMPOSTS  OP  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  TOES  FOR  TUB  MONTH  OF  JANUARY. 


i8w. 

1851. 

1851. 

1851. 

Entered  for  consumption 

$10,643,531  $12,708,618 

$8,684,311 

$11,663,40$ 

Entered  for  warehouuog 

950,753 

1,611,847 

1,281,594 

642,279 

Ftoee  goods. 

487,270 

987,680 

1,041,466 

1,202,2*8 

Specie  and  bullion. 

488,882 

210,466 

104,786 

88,048 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

$12,866,486  $16,468,470 

$11,012,097 

$18,440,970 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse. . . 

902,966 

1,024,246 

1,684,662 

1,636,88$ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  value  of  goods  entered  for  warehous- 
ing for  the  first  month  of  the  current  year  is  only  half  as  large  as  for  the  same 
month  of  1852,  and  but  little  more  than  one- third  of  the  amount  for  January, 
1861.  This  shows  that  the  demand  has  been  active  for  immediate  delivery,  and 
that  no  surplus  has  accumulated.  Our  statistical  returns  for  February  are  not 
yet  complete,  but  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  asaerUpo  that  the  rate  of  in- 
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crease  as  above  noticed  Las  been  still  larger  than  in  January.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  is  known  that  large  quantities  of  goods,  designed  for  the  steamers  w hich 
have  already  arrived,  have  been  shut  out,  and  that  the  shipments  will  bo  large 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  packets,  particularly  the  later  dates  from  Havre, 
have  cleared  with  fewer  costly  fabrics,  but  from  other  parts  of  the  world  vessels 
arrive  with  full  cargoes.  The  imports  of  tea  will  be  very  large.  In  one  week, 
nearly  one  million  of  dollars  in  this  commodity  were  landed  at  the  port  of  New 
York.  The  receipts  of  dry  goods  also  continue  in  excess  of  the  amount  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1852,  although  less  than  the  total  for  the  same  period 
of  1861.  The  following  comparison  will  be  found  of  interest : — 

foreign  merchandise,  exclusive  or  specie,  entered  at  hew  toes  fob  the  noma 

or  JANUARY. 


1851.  18i!.  1851. 

Dry  goods $9,872,564  $7, 927, S^S  $8,554,818 

General  merchandise.. 5,885,451  2,978,985  4,848,104 


Total $15,258,015  $10,907,861  $18,407,9*6 


The  imports  of  dry  goods  have  been  divided  among  the  different  classes  of 
fabrics  as  follows : — 

IMPOSTS  or  FOREIGN  DBT  GOODS  AT  HEW  TOES  FOE  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUABT. 


ENTERED  FOB  CONSUMPTION. 


18H. 

185!. 

1851 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$1,600,098 

$1,806,822 

$1,614,371 

Manufactures  of  cotton. 

1,848,441 

1,808,452 

1,743,168 

Manufactures  of  silk 

4,082,002 

2,970,633 

8,883.18* 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

692,138 

669,261 

870,468 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 

540,204 

451,243 

478,461 

Total 

$8,107,883 

$6,606,811 

$8,089,626 

WITHDRAWN 

FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851. 

1851 

1851 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$106,827 

$214,102 

$117,711 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

254,224 

280,601 

166,887 

Manufactures  of  silk. 

106,870 

291,886 

886,683 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

109,986 

121,685 

29,96* 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

53,950 

22,820 

16,096 

Total *. 

$680,806 

$980,644 

$ 724,741 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

8,707,888 

6,606,811 

8,080,626 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . . . 

$9,888,189 

$7,686,866 

$8,814,867 

ENTERED  FOB  WAREHOUSING. 

1851. 

1869. 

1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool. 

$189,666 

$184,111 

$72,081 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

222.412 

208,866 

108,401 

Manufactures  of  silk. 

206,005 

881,861 

288,760 

Manufactures  of  flax.. 

54,855 

66,839 

11,616 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

42,258 

24,402 

68,476 

Total. 

$664,681 

$1,821,666 

$476,103 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

8,707,883 

6,606,811 

8,089.626 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

$9,872,664 

$7,821,S78 

$8,664,818 
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,Tbt  oash  dirties  have  been  larger  than  the  increased  dutiable  imports  would 
warrant,  according  to  former  averages,  showing  that  the  merchandise  received  < 
contains  a larger  amount  than  usual  of  articles  of  luxury,  which  are  entered  at, 
a high  rate. 


aSOSIFTS  FOE  DUTIES  AT  THE  POET  OP  NEW  TOEK  FOE  THE  MONTH  OP  JANUARY. 


Tear.  Amount. 

1653  $8,811,187  87 

1852  2,600,562  64 

1M1 8,511,610  04 


Year.  Amount. 

1850 $2,943,925  26 

1849 1,898,024  It 

1848 2,282,688  62 


The  exports  of  provisions  show  also  a large  increase  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  but  have  not  reached  the  amount  shipped  in  January,  1851 ; 
the  exports  of  specie  show  a decline,  as  compared  with  either  of  the  last  two 
years: — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TOEK  TO  POEXION  POETS  FOE  THE  MONTH  OP  JANUAET. 


1850.  1861.  1861.  1861. 

Domestic  produce $2,715,820  $8,152,744  $2,419,296  $2,990,624 

Foreign  merchand.  (dutiable).  882,141  422,895  858,244  266,780 

Foreign  merchand.  (free) 74,710  51,584  26,693  42,574 

Specie 90,861  1,266,281  2,868,958  717,679 


Total $3,262,582  $4,893,004  $5,673,191  $4,046,607 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie  8,172,171  8,626,788  2,804,288  8,298,92$ 


We  have  also  compiled  a statement  of  the  comparative  shipments  of  different 
articles  of  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  from  January  1st  to  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  which  will  show  the  relative  course  of  the  export  trade  thus  for  for 
the  current  year : — 


EXPORTS  PEOM  NEW  TOEK  TO  FOEXIGN  POETS  OP  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OP 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE. 


1851. 

1851. 

Ashes — pots.. . . .bbls. 

1,298 

777 

Naval  stores. . . 

.bbls. 

pearls. 

77 

10 

Oils,  whale .... 

.galls. 

Beeswax Jbs. 

43,141 

29,954 

sperm. . . . 

Breadstuff t — 

lard 

Wheat  floor  • • bbls. 

69,66? 

128,272 

lioseed . . . 

Rye  flour 

83? 

84 

Provisions — 

Corn  meal 

8,734 

7,593 

Pork 

.bbls. 

Wheat bush. 

121,810 

370,010 

Beef 

Rye. 

8,008 

Cut  meats . • • 

..Ibe. 

Oats 

919 

6,050 

Butter 

Barley.  • • 

Cheese 

Corn 

68,267 

94,498 

Lard 

Candles,  mold,  .boxes 

7,826 

10,668 

Rice 

. .tres. 

sperm 

190 

685 

Tallow 

.cwt. 

Coal tons 

8,885 

2,099 

Tobacco,  crude. . .pkgs. 

Cotton bales 

66,255 

15,966 

Do.,  manufacturedJbs. 

H*y 

1,173 

797 

Whalebone. . . . 

Hops. 

202 

43 

186!. 

70,180 

7,731 

18,023 

13,980 

2,373 

5,816 

4,614 

628.408 

80,612 

811,269 

240,628 

7.417 

237,622 

2,680 

283,600 

86,628 


185!. 

86,447 

7,268 

181,088 

1,826 

1,079 

6,086 

10,886 

400,086 

107,910 

928,858 

991,529 

2,286 

22,788 

2,177 

474,182 

166,181 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  exports  of  breadstuff's  have  more  than 
doubled  for  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  current  year,  as  compared  with  the 
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etee  period  of  the  last  Cotton  has  gone  forward  freely  from  Southern  pert*, 
but  the  shipments  from  New  York  have  declined.  The  exports  of  provision* 
have  also  increased,  and  the  clearances  of  this  class  of  prod  nee,  as  well  as  of 
breadstuff's,  have  been  at  higher  prices. 

Since  our  last,  the  New  Mint  Bill  has  become  a law,  and  will  be  published  in 
our  next  number.  Its  provisions  give  general  satisfaction,  particularly  the 
redaction  of  the  weight  of  our  silver  coin,  which  will  tend  to  relieve  the  present 
scarcity  of  small  change.  The  reduction  applies  only  to  half  dollars,  quarter 
dollars,  dimes,  and  half  dimes,  and  is  equal  to  6.91  per  cent,  as  will  be  seen  bj; 
the  following  comparison : — 


* Half  Quarter  Half 

dollar.  dollar.  Dime.  dime. 

Old  weight grains  206.25  103.125  41.25  20.625 

New  weight 192.  96.  88.40  19.20 


Redaction 14.25  7.126  2.85  1.425 


Had  more  than  this  been  taken  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin,  imilalort 
might  have  supplied  the  change  from  private  mints,  and  thus  have  defrauded 
government  of  the  profits  of  the  new  coinage.  The  law  farther  provides  for  a 
seignorage  of  i of  1 per  cent  on  the  gold  coinage,  a measure  which  has  been 
severely  opposed  by  those  whose  interests  are  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  bullion  business.  It  has  been  said  that  the  effect  will  be  to  drive  a large 
portion  of  the  gold  dust  directly  to  England  for  coinage,  instead  of  its  present 
direction  to  Philadelphia  via  New  York.  As  far  as  this  shall  be  limited  to  the 
amount  which  would  be  shipped  in  coin  to  Europe,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
an  evil.  The  transmission  of  gold  dust  to  the  United  States  Mint,  and  the  some- 
what expensive  process  of  turning  it  into  coin,  together  with  the  subsequent 
return  of  the  same  to  New  York,  from  whence  it  is  shipped  to  London,  thereto 
be  melted  and  recoined,  has  always  seemed  to  us  liko  a waste  of  labor.  If  the 
dust  should  be  shipped  to  England  either  from  New  York  or  directly  from  San 
Francisco,  only  so  fur  as  the  same  would  have  been  sent  after  coinage,  we  should 
think  the  change  a saving  instead  of  a loss.  The  laws  of  trade  will  prevent  a 
greater  sum  being  shipped  than  is  required  to  pay  our  balances  abroad,  for  the 
moment  a larger  amount  is  exported  the  rate  of  exchange  would  at  once  de- 
cline, and  the  advantage  gained  by  saving  the  expense  of  coinage  would  all  be 
lost. 

New  banks  continue  to  multiply,  and  the  Western  States  ore  creating,  under 
new  free  banking  laws,  a host  of  small  institutions,  which  increase  so  fast  that 
it  b difficult  even  to  keep  a list  of  them.  This  rapid  extension  of  bonking  fa- 
cilities, and  more  especially  of  banks  intended  merely  to  furnish  a depredated 
circulation,  is  a great  evil,  and  seems  to  be  attended  with  an  unusual  amount  of 
, fraud  and  corruption.  If  the  sound  banks  do  not  set  their  faces  against  these 
frauds,  they  will  find  that  the  whole  country  will  rise  up  in  indignation,  and  a 
reaction  occur,  which  shall  bring  a loss  of  credit,  even  to  the  most  respectable 
Institutions. 
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B08T0I  IS8DR15CB  COJffAMBS. 

The  subjoined  synopsis  of  the  yearly  returns  of  the  Insurance  Companies,  with 
specific  capitals  in  the  city  of  Boston,  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  Merchant** 
Magazine,  by  0.  E.  W.  Dimmogc,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Warren  Insurance  Company. 
Some  years  since  we  published  a similar  table,  prepared  by  our  esteemed  friend  Joint 
Ll  Duocoox,  Esq.,  the  efficient  and  intelligent  President  of  the  same  company. 

snrorsa  non  the  yearly  returns  of  the  insurance  companies,  with  specific  capi- 
tals, in  the  orrr  of  boston,  December  1st,  1862. 

RESOURCES. 


American 

United  States, 
State,  Bank,  Railroad, 
and  other  stocks 
at  par  value.* 
$365,330 

Real  Estate  Loans  on  collateral  and 

, and  personal  security ; cask 

Mortgages  on  hand,  and  prem.  notes 

on  the  same.  on  risks  terminated. 

$46,000  $65,976 

Boston 

289,000 

21,226 

68,096 

Boylston 

267,600 

66,000 

121,111 

Oochituate  

116,200 

46,000 

6,166 

6,749 

Elliot 

79,600 

61,200 

Fireman's. 

. 266,266 

148,600 

106,611 

Franklin 

261,400 

18,600 

64,621 

Hope  

206,700 

e • • • 

41,647 

Manufacturer's  ..... 

407,826 

69,080 

268,889 

Mercantile  Marine . . . 

828.026 

18.894 

Merchants’ 

688,676 

100,000 

60,684 

National 

262,460 

887,890 

282,218 

Neptune  

831,080 

47,900 

146,848 

N.  American  ...... 

40,400 

60,482 

16,942 

8uffolk 

149,980 

80,000 

29,920 

United  States 

187,490 

47,650 

Warren  

88,000 

46,200 

64,914 

Washington 

18,970 

71,500 

62,947 

American 

$4,197,760  $1,189,627 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Borrowed  Losses 

Stock.  Money.  unpaid. 

$800,000  ....  $35,600 

■ ■ 1 

$1,445,785 

Fire  Premiums  re- 
ceived on  risks  not 
terminated. 
$22,466 

Boston 

800,000 

26,039 

. . , . 

Boylston 

800,000 

96,000 

22,829 

Oochituate. 

160,000 

4,260 

12,848 

Elliot 

145,950 

....  60 

18,209 

Fireman’s 

800,000 

18,000 

78,975 

Braoklin 

800,000 

8,700 

22,092 

Hope 

. 200,000 

16,000  61,000 

.... 

Manufacturer’s 

400,000 

47,000 

90,928 

Mercantile  Marine. . . 

300,000 

....  25,476 

. . . . 

Merchants’ 

. 500,000 

26,860 

78,887 

National 

500,000 

....  88,000 

48,410 

Neptune 

800,000 

188,900 

34,288 

N.  American 

. 100,000 

....  • • • • 

8,044 

8uMk 

. 226,000 

8,000  16,000 

1,989 

United  States 

200,000 

....  2,000 

1,926 

Warren 

150,000 

16.860 

1,658 

Washington 

200,000 

....  26,666 

1,008 

$4,870,960 

21,000  $629,110 

$438,940 
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RECAPITULATION. 

percent  pir«Mft 

Resources.  Liabilities.  Difference.  aktv*  par.  Mm  pen 

American $477,805  $367,966  $119,389  $39  8-10  .... 

Boston 868,821  826,039  42,282  14  1-10  

Boylston 460,671  417,822  82,849  10  9-10  

Oochituate 165,856  167,093  1,737  1 2-10 

Elliot 146,542  159,209  12,667  ....  8 6-10 

Fireman’s 620,586  891  975  128,561  42  9-10  .... 

Franklin 844,621  825,792  18,729  6 M0  .... 

Hope 254,807  276,000  21,698  ....  10  9-10  * 

Manufacturers’ 725,744  637,928  187,816  47 

Mercantile  Marine....  841,919  825,475  16,444  6 5-10  .... 

Merchants’ 689,259  604,187  85.072  17  .... 

National 822,668  686,410  236,168  47  2-10  ...» 

Neptune 625,778  623,183  2,695  1 

N.  American 107,824  108,044  220  par  .... 

Suffolk 259,850  247,939  11,911  6 8-10  .... 

United  States 185,140  203,926  18,786  9 4-10 

Warren 184,114  168,508  15,606  10  4-10  .... 

Washington 213,417  227,664  14,147  ....  7 


$6,788,172  $5,956,060 


PREMIUM  NOTES  ON  RISKS  TERMINATED,  AMOUNT  AT  RISE  AND  LOSSES  PAID. 


American 

Boston 

Boylston 

Oochituate 

Elliot 

Fireman’s 

Franklin 

Hope 

Manufacturers’ 

Mercantile  Marine . . 

Merchants’.. 

National  

Neptune 

North  American.. . . 

Suffolk 

United  States 

Warren 

Washington 


Losses  paid  from 

Notes  on  At  risk.  I)ec.  1.  ’51,  to  Dec. ),  ^Si 

risks  not  terminated.  Fire.  Marine.  Fire.  Marine. 

$78,375  $3,224,218  $3,876,411  $6,250  $87,289 

82,824  2,428,088  69,864 

146,840  8,994.884  6,1(9,988  6,745  113  096 

1,661,016  6,768  

1,914,102  2,214  

10,557,212  82,128  

19,342  2,914,794  623,945  16,186  16,833 

158,677  4,080,204  166.407 

88.807  10,230,194  2,887,735  48,055  35,876 

66,613  1,878,418  44.057 

97,482  11,976,808  8,609,044  24,879  69,681 

87,091  6,740,168  9,026,699  84,1(7  13,630 

815,795  5,696,614  10,731,619  16,099  816,579 

1,123,676  936  

635,100  1,803,550  476  22,949 

28,007  324,738  868,016  52  64,494 

63,869  892,700  8,407,181  1,660  60,151 

76,298  242,400  2,201,035  ....  69,793 

$1,194,922  $61,627,618  $68,671,879  $194,679  $1, 140,636 


SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Bank  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  being  desirous  of  learning  the  condition 
of  the  Savings  Banks  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  addressed  a letter  in  September, 
1852,  to  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  Minister  at  London,  requesting  the  favor  of  his  aid 
in  procuring  each  documents  as  had  been  printed  by  order  of  the  British  government 
in  relation  to  Savings  Banka  In  the  same  mrnth  he  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners 
several  valuable  documents,  which  had  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, comprising  the  latest  returns  from  each  Savings  Bank  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Rom  the  returns  of  their  condition,  Norember  SO,  1861,  ire  obtain  the  following  i*-1 
foresting  tacts : — 

Population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1851 27,104, 824 

Number  of  Sariogs  Banks. . 

Number  of  officers  unpaid  

Number  of  officers  paid 

Amount  of  securities  given  by  the  unpaid  officers £858,000  0 Jr 

Amount  of  securities  given  by  the  paid  officers 889,705  0 0 

Salaries  and  allowances  of  the  paid  officers 75,099  8 7 

Annual  expenses  of  management,  inclusive  of  all  salaries 108,254  10  11 

Average  rate  of  interest  paid  to  depositors  per  annum 2 17  10 

Total  amount  owing  to  depositors.. 80,184,604  11  “ 

Of  which,  £80,173,847  1 11  h^d  been  invested  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt  TTie  average  rate  per  annum  on  the  capital  of  the  banks 
for  the  expenses  of  management  was  7s.  9d.  on  £100. 

Jn  the  three  largest  Savings  Banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  deposits  at  the 
commencement  of  1852,  amounted  to  upward  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  the  in  vest- 
ments are  less  varied  than  the  law  permits  in  Massachusetts.  In  New  York  State 
there  are  no  loans  on  personal  security  whatever.  A peculiar  feature  in  those  institu- 
tions is  that  a less  amount  of  interest  is  allowed  on  deposits  exceeding  $500,  than  on 
those  under  that  amount  An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  passed  May  6, 
1889,  authorises  the  accumulation  and  investment  by  Savings  Banks  of  a surplus 
fund,  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  on  the  deposits,  to  make  good  any  losses  by  reason  of 
* reduction  in  the  value  of  their  securities. 


In  some  of  the  New  York  charters  there  is  a provision  authorizing  Savings  Banks 
to  pay  to  minors  sums  not  exceeding  a certain  amount  of  deposits,  and  making  the  re- 
ceipts of  minors  valid,  provided  such  deposits  were  made  personally  by  the  minors. 

We  take  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  aggregate  condition  of  all 
the  Savings  Banks  in  the  State  in  1885 : — 


Number  of  depositors. . . 97,853 

Amount  of  deposits $18,401,807  86 

Public  funds 1,176,917  29 

Loans  on  public  funds. . . 7,650  00 

Bank  Stock 8,555,296  96 

Loans  on  bank  stock  ....  650,704  00 

Deposits  in  banks,  bearing 

interest 288,748  28 

Railroad  stock 145,739  26 


Loans  on  Railroad  stock. . 
Invested  in  real  estate  . . . 
Loans  in  mortgage  of  real 

estate 

Loans  to  county  or  town  . . 
Loans  on  personal  security 

Cash  on  hand 

Amount  of  dividend.. .... 

Annual  expenses. 


$261,468  80 
102,401  65 

5,615,479  18 
2,012,249  95 
6,028,417  62 
388,058  65 
1,033,236  95 
49,380  02 


The  rate  of  dividend  for  the  year  was  a fraction  over  4 69*  100.  The  average  an- 
nual per  cent  of  dividends  of  last  five  years  was  a fraction  over  6 49-100. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement,  showing  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  Savings 
Banks  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  aggregateof  the  deposits  in  each  year  since  1884,  in 
which  year  returns  were  first  required  by  law,  is  derived  from  the  last  annual  report 


of  the  Bank  Commissioners : — 


Year. 

No. 

Amount  i 

Year. 

No. 

Amount 

1834 

1844 

49,699 

$8,261,846 

1835 

....  27,282 

8.921,870  83 

1845 

....  68,178 

9,818,287 

1836 

4,874,678  71 

1846 

....  62,898 

10,680,988 

1837 

4,781,426  29 

1847 

....  68,812 

11,780,812 

1888 

4,869.892  69 

1848 

69,894 

11,970,447 

1889 

6,608,158  76 

1849 

....  71,629 

12,111,658 

1840 

6,819,568  60 

I860.....*. 

. . . . 78,828 

18,660,024 

1841 

6,714,181  94 

1851 

86,687 

16,664,088 

1842 

6,900,461  70 

1852 

....  97,863 

18,401,807 

1848 

6,986,647  07 

18 

66 

10 

74 

64 

64 

84 

68 

86 


It  appears,  from  the  foregoing  table,  that  the  amount  of  deposits  in  1862,  is  fivt 
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time*  as  large  as  in  1834,  and  the  period  embraced  in the  returns  Is  lass  than  unatam 
yean.  The  increase  of  deposits  from  May  81, 1851,  to  May  86, 1852,  was  $2,847,219  28. 

The  capital  of  105  banks  of  discount  and  deposit  out  of  Boston  amounts  to 
$18,610,500;  the  amount  of  deposits  (near  the  dose  of  1852)  in  the  Sayings  Basko; 
was  $18,401,807 — showing  that  the  laboring  classes  and  the  comparatively  poor  of 
Massachusetts  have  invested  in  Savings  Banks  nearly  as  much  as  the  capital  of  all 
the  banks  of  discount,  dec.,  (105)  out  of  Boston. 


STATISTICS  OF  BAffKIffO  Iff  TBS  STATE  OF  ffEW  FORK. 


In  the  Merchants  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review  for  April,  1852,  (voL  xxvi, 
pages  466-471,)  we  gave  an  abstract  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Banking  Department,  as  required  by  chapter  164,  Laws  of  New  York  of  1851. 
Prior  to  that  year  the  Banking  Department  was  managed  by  the  Controller.  Wears 
indebted  to  D.  B.  St.  John,  Esq.,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Department,  for  his 
second  annual  report,  the  most  important  portions  of  which  we  have  embodied  in  a 
condensed  form  in  the  present  and  subsequent  pages  of  the  Merchants  Magazine  as 
follows: — 

The  whole  number  of  banks,  banking  associations,  and  individual  bankers  doing  bu- 
siness on  the  first  day  of  December,  1852,  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  via.:— 
Incorporated  bonks,  70;  banking  associations,  118,  individual  bankers,  89  ; total,  277. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  thirty-eight  banking  associations  and  indir 
vidual  bankers  have  deposited  the  securities  required  by  law,  and  commenced  the  bu- 
siness of  banking,  viz : — 

ASSOCIATIONS. 


Aster  Bank,  New  York. 

Binghamton,  Bank  of,  Binghamton. 

Crouse  Bank,  Syracuse. 

City  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Empire  City  Bank,  ifew  York. 

East  River  Bank,  New  York. 

Fallkill  Bank,  Poughkeepsie. 

Fulton  County  Bank,  Gloversville. 
Farmers  and  Citizens’  Bank  of  Long  Isl- 
and, Williamsburg. 

Genesee,  Bank  of,  Batavia. 

Hion  Bank,  llion. 

Mechanics’  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn. 


Manufacturers’  Bank  of  Troy,  Troy. 
Market  Bank,  New  York 
New  York  and  Erie  Bank,  Dunkirk. 
Nassau  Bank,  New  York. 

Quassaick  Bank,  Newburg. 

Salt  Springs  Bank,  Syracuse. 

State  Bank  of  Troy,  Troy. 

Suffolk  Bank,  New  York. 

Ulster,  Bank  of,  Saugerties. 

Union  Bank  of  Watertown,  Watertown. 
Williamsburg  City  Bank,  Williamsburg. 
West  Troy,  Bank  of,  West  Troy. 


The  amount  and  character  of  the  securities  deposited  by  the  twenty-four  banking 
associations  above  named,  are  as  follows : — 


Bonds  and  mortgages. $461,000 

New  York  State  stocks. 939,820 

United  States  stocks 858,900 

Canal  revenue  certificates. 11 8,000 


Total $2,877,720 

Circulation  issued  on  the  above  seturities 2,082,866 

Individual  bankers  under  the  name  of  the 


Brock  port  Exchange  Bank,  Brockport.  , 
Burnet  Bank,  Syracuse. 

Carthage,  Bank  of,  Carthage. 

Dairymen’s  Bank,  Newport 
Farmers’  Bank  of  Onondaga;  Onondaga 
Valley. 

Leland  Bank,  New  Lebanon. 

Merchants  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Oswego, 
Oswego. 


Monroe  Bank  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 
Newark,  Bank  of,  Newark. 

People,  Bank  of  the,  Lowvflle. 

State  Bank  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  Sacketts 
Harbor. 

Schoharie  County  Bank,  Schoharie. 
Union,  Bank  of  the,  Belfast 
Wyoming  Oounty  Bank,  Warsaw. 
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The  amount  and  character  of  the  securities  deposited  by  the  fourteen  individual 
bankers  above  named,  are  as  follows : — 

Bonds  and  mortgages $195,881 

Few  York  8tate  Stocks 298,28$ 

United  States  stocks 265,200 

Oanal  revenue  certificates 40,000 


Total $793,811 

Circulation  issued  on  the  above  securities. 647,987 


Hie  following  statement  shows  the  state  and  condition  of  all  the  banks,  banking  as- 
sociations, and  individual  bankers,  from  which  reports  have  been  received  during  the 
past  year  on  the  several  days  designated  by  the  Superintendent  for  making  their 
quarterly  reports. 

ES80UR0X8. 


Reports  dated  27th  Rep.  dated  26th  Rep.  dated  41k 
March,  1852.  Jane,  1852.  Sept.,  1852. 

Loans  and  discounts  except  to  directors  and 
brokers $105,788,445  $115,918,814  $124,145,908 


Loans  and  discounts  to  directors 

All  other  liabilities,  absolute  or  contingent 

of  directors 

All  sums  due  from  brokers 

Real  estate. 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

Stocks 

Promissory  notes  other  than  for  loans  and 

discounts. 

Lose  and  expense  account 

Overdrafts 

Specie. 

Gash  items 

Bills  of  solvent  banks  on  hand 

Bills  of  suspended  banks  on  hand 

Estimated  value  of  the  same 

Due  from  solvent  banks  on  demand 

Una  from  solvent  banks  on  credit 

Due  from  suspended  banks  on  demand.. . . . 

Estimated  value  of  the  same. 

Doe  from  suspended  banks  on  credit. ..... 

Estimated  value  of  the  same.. 


5,787,668 

5,870,782 

6,978,49ft 

1,992,521 

1,800,791 

1,741,029 

8,621,766 

5,956,528 

6,698,221 

4,012,008 

4,188,970 

4,262,480 

4,446,746 

14,918,189 

4,548,490 

4,827,926 

15,867,298 

16,128,804 

120,168 

142,202 

183,588 

615,025 

677,084 

777,689 

277,464 

274,577 

289,338 

10,780,634 

18,804,366 

9,998,816 

12,236,862 

12,871,410 

13,062,961 

2,614,170 

8,243,650 

2,774,106 

8,506 

2,636 

8,478 

1,121 

1,835 

1,896 

10,951,870 

10,855,971 

18,611,219 

196,000 

204,088 

262,511 

47,680 

140,082 

27,225 

18,974 

649 

LIABILITIX8. 


Capital 

Profits. 

Notes  in  circulation  not  registered 

Registered  notes  in  circulation. 

Due  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  York.. 

Due  depositors  on  demand.. 

Due  individuals  and  corporations  other  than 

banks  and  depositors 

Due  banks  on  demand 

Dae  banks  on  credit 

Due  to  others  not  included  in  either  of  the 
above  heads 


59,026,740  59,705,688  62,207,21$ 

9,637,123  10,489,087  9,689,181 

540,380  538,555  524,558 

26,771,674  27,402,892  29,410,099 

1,730,816  1,592,603  1,728,848 

56,211,585  65,084,604  66,897,497 

1,745,366  1,454,572  1,848,049 

18.600,580  23,466,277  27,686,419 

482,684  1,762,890  1,269,918 

1,802,917  1,461,788  1,507,114 


The  total  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued  to  banking  associations  and  individual 
bankers,  outstanding  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1862,  was  $19,169,066 ; for  the  re- 
demption of  which,  securities  were  deposited  and  held  in  trust  by  the  Superintendent, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $20,280,1 12  67,  vis. : — 
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$4,114,445  00 


8,628,501  86 


4,747,162  62 
1,871,600  00 
646,687  88 

355.000  00 

181.000  00 

185,817  77 


Total...' $20,230,112  67 

Total  amount  of  securities  held  December  1, 1851 16,822,714  86 

Increase  of  securities  for  the  year  ending  December  1st,  1852  $8,407,397  82 

Total  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  December  1st,  1852 $19,159,056  00 

Total  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  December  1st,  1S52 15,671,004  00 

Increase  of  circulation  for  the  year  ending  December  1st,  1852 $3,488,052  00 


The  following  statement  shows  the  name  and  location  of  such  banks  as  have  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  close  their  business ; the  greatest  amount  of  circulation  is- 
sued to  said  banks,  and  the  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  on  the  first  day  of  De- 


cember, 1852: — 

Greatest  Oatstand’g 

Banks.  circulation,  circulation. 

Knickerbocker  Bank,  Genoa $ 1 90,8 86  $ 1 8 ,609 

Champlain  Bank,  Ellenburg 120,680  12.362 

American  Bank,  May  ville 70,493  11,048 

Merchants’  Bank  of  Washington  County,  Granville 49,635  20,269 

New  York  Stock  Bank,  Durham 91,282  16.000 

McIntyre  Bank,  Adirondac 49,995  8.000 

Lumberman’s  Bank,  Wilmurt 65,338  51,508 

Amenia  Bank,  Leedsville. 77,179  21,108 

Excelsior  Bank,  Meridian 59,526  19,000 

Franklin  Bank  of  Chautauquc  County,  Marvin. 87,682  43,376 

Prattsville  Bank,  Prattsville 110,000  6,868 


Ten  individual  bankers  who  have  heretofore  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  dose 
their  business,  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of  sec.  8 of  chap.  319,  laws  of 
1841,  by  redeeming  90  per  cent  of  their  circulation,  have  withdrawn  the  securities 
held  in  trust,  and  deposited  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  redeem  the  balance  of 
circulation  outstanding. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  circulation  unredeemed  on  the  first 
day  of  December,  1852;  the  amount  of  money  held  in  trust  by  the  Superintendent; 
the  date  of  the  first  notice  to  bill  holders  to  present  their  notes  for  payment,  and  tha 
time  when  Buch  notice  will  expire : — 

Outstand’g  Cash  Notice 

Bonks.  circula’u.  indep’t.  Date  of  notice.  will  expire. 

Cortland  County  Bank,  Ashford $2,567  $2,567  Dec.  1,1851  Dec.  1,1863 

Henry  Keep’s  Bank,  Watertown 769  769  Sep.  17, 1851  Sep.  17, 1853 

Village  Bank,  Randolph. 488  489  May  22,  1851  May  22,  1853 

Warren  County  Bank,  Johnsburg 2,609  2,609  Nov.  4,1851  Nov.  4,1863 

Sullivan  County  Bank,  Mon ticello 8,980  8,980  Aug.  17,  1852  Ang.17,  1854 

Northern  Bank  of  New  York,  Madrid.  10,088  10,088  Oct  30,  1852  Oct  SO,  1854 

Merchants’  Bank  of  Ontario  County, 

Naples 5,132  5,132  Feb.  12,  1852  Feb.  12,  1854 

Adams  Bank,  Ashford 1,871  1,871  June  2,1852  June  2,  1864 

Oswego  County  Bank,  Meridian. 3,697  3,697  July  7,1852  July  7,1854 

Commercial  Bank  of  Lock  port,  Lock- 

port 1,547  1,647  Oct  80, 1852  Oct  30, 1854 


Bond*  and  mortgages  

Kew  York  State  stocks  44  per  cent $337,600  00 

“ 44  6 44  4,126,661  29 

« “ 54  44  ...  1,156,400  00 

“ “ 6 44  3,007,840  26 

United  States  stocks  5 per  cent 1,783,600  00 

44  41  6 44  2,963,562  52 


Canal  revenue  certificates  6 per  cent .... 

Illinois  State  stock  6 per  cent 

Arkansas  State  stock  6 per  cent 

Michigan  State  Stock  6 per  cent 

Cash  in  deposit  for  stocks  matured,  bonds  and  mortgages  paid,  and 
banks  closing  business 
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The  IVatikHn  Coontr  Bask,  an  individual  bank,  having  complied  with  section*  8 
sad  9 of  chapter  819,  laws  of  1851,  and  the  individual  banker  having  executed  a bond 
dated  April  20, 1852,  with  satisfactory  sureties,  conditioned  for  the  redemption  of  all 
the  outstanding  circulating  notes,  if  presented  within  six  years  from  the  day  thereof, 
as  required  by  section  9,  chapter  68,  laws  of  1851,  the  securities  held  in  trust  for  said 
bank,  amounting  to  $8,022  66,  were  surrendered  to  the  banker.  The  amount  of  cir- 
culating notes  issued  to  this  bank,  and  not  returned  to  the  department,  is  $2,544.  It 
is  understood  that  the  outstanding  notes  are  redeemed  by  Edward  0.  Weeks,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  who  was  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  above  amount  of  $3,022  66, 
from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bank  Department. 

There  is  held  in  trust  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes  of  the  Atlas  Bank 
of  Clymer,  which  failed  in  1847,  the  sum  of  $4,820  47.  The  outstanding  circulation 
is  $4,851.  The  notes  of  this  bank  secured  by  a public  stocks  ” are  redeemed  at  97 
per  cent,  those  secured  by  “ stocks  and  real  estate  ” at  75  per  cent. 

The  James  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  New  Rochelle  failed  to  redeem  their  notes  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  1851.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  convert  the  securi-  * 
ties  held  in  trust  for  these  banks  into  money  to  redeem  the  circulating  notes  issued  to 
them,  after  having  given  the  notice  required  by  section  4,  chapter  208,  laws  of  1851. 

The  bonds  and  mortgages  held  in  trust  for  the  James  Bank  were  sold  at  auction  at 
the  Merchants1  Exchange,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  17th  day  of  December,  1851. 
The  amount  of  mortgages  credited  to  this  bank  at  the  time  of  its  fdilure  was  $39,888. 
At  the  sale,  these  mortgages  brought  $29,475,  showing  a loss  of  $10,418,  or  about  26 
per  cent  The  stocks  held  in  trust  amounted  to  $39,000,  vix. : — 

$18,000  Michigan  State  stock. 

5.000  United  States  5 per  cent  stock. 

10,000  New  York  State  5 per  cent  stock. 

6.000  New  York  State  5}  per  cent  stock. 

which  were  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  Merchants*  Exchange,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1852,  and  brought  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of 
$38,527  50,  showing  a loss  of  $472  50.  The  sum  of  $1,200  in  cash  was  also  held  in 
trust  for  this  bank.  The  outstanding  circulation  at  the  time  of  its  failure  was  $76, 7 f 8. 
A dividend  of  91  percent  was  made  to  the  bill  holders  on  the  16th  day  of  January, 
1852.  The  circulation  unredeemed  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1852,  was  $9,009, 
and  the  amount  of  cash  held  in  trust  to  redeem  the  same,  $8,186  25.  Certificates 
have  been  given  to  bill  holders  for  unpaid  balances  on  notes  presented  for  redemption, 
upon  which  a small  dividend  may  hereafter  be  paid. 

The  bonds  and  mortgages  held  in  trust  for  the  Bank  of  New  Rochelle  were  sold  at 
the  same  time  and  place  with  those  of  the  James  Bank.  The  amount  held  for  this 
bank  was  $68,913,  which  brought  at  the  sale  the  sum  of  $37,400,  showing  a loss  of 
about  41  percent  The  stocks  held  in  trust  for  this  baok  consisted  of  New  York 
State  stocks,  amounting  to  $76,481  10,  of  which  $73,481  10  Tell  due  upon  the  same 
day,  (October  1st  1851, ) on  which  the  banker  allowed  bis  notes  to  be  protested  for 
non-payment  and  the  balance,  $3,000,  were  due  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  which 
amounts  have  been  received  from  the  State.  The  outstanding  circulation  at  the  time 
of  failure  was  $139,466,  of  which  $130,009  was  secured  by  u stocks  and  real  estate,** 
and  $9,407  by  14  stocks  ” only.  A dividend  of  81  per  cent  was  made  on  the  16th  day 
of  January,  1 852,  on  the  notes  secured  by  “ stocks  and  real  estate.**  The  notes  se- 
cured by  “ stocks”  alone  are  redeemed  at  par  on  presentation  at  the  Bank  Depart- 
ment 

The  circulation  unredeemed  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1852,  was  $12,592,  and 
the  amount  of  cash  held  in  trust  to  redeem  the  same,  $11,870  89.  Certificates  have 
been  given  to  bill  holders  for  unpaid  balances  on  notes  presented  for  redemption. 

The  bonds  and  mortgages  held  in  trust  for  this  bank  were  on  property  situated  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  in  the  village  of  Dunkirk.  From  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
perty in  Brooklyn,  made  by  an  agent  appointed  by  me  for  that  purpose,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  bank,  and  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  mortgages,  I became  satisfied  that  the 
representations  made  to  the  Controller  in  regard  to  the  productiveness  of  the  proper- 
ty, were  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that  in  this  particular  at  least,  he  was  deceived  in 
regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  mortgaged  premises.  The  bonds  and  mortgages 
on  the  property,  amounting  to  over  $48,000,  were  made  and  executed  by  John  C.  Bun- 
ting and  wife  to  Albert  S.  James,  and  by  him  assigned  to  Philo  C.  Fuller,  Controller, 
covering  287  lots  in  the  Ninth  Ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  premises  were 
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▼allied,  by  the  appraisers  appointed  by  the  Oontroller  for  that  purpose,  at  double  the 
amount  for  which  the  mortgages  were  taken. 

The  following  tables,  marked  I.  and  II.,  have  been  prepared  to  show  the  amount  of 
outstanding  circulating  notes  issued  to  nine  incorporated  banks,  whose  charters  have 
expired,  and  of  ten  banks  whose  respective  charters  will  expire  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1868. 


X. — SHOWINO  THE  TIMS  WHEN  THE  CHARTERS  OF  SUNDRY  INCORPORATED  BANKS  EXPIRED, 
AND  THE  AMOUNT  OP  THEIR  CIRCULATING  NOTES  OUTSTANDING  AND  NOT  RETURNED  TO  THE 
BANK  DEPARTMENT  ON  THE  1ST  DAY  OP  DECEMBER,  1852. 

Name  of  Bank.  Charter  expired.  Clrcalsttoe. 

Merchants*  Exchange  Bank 1st  Monday  in  June,  1849 $181,700 

Bank  of  Auburn 1st  January,  1850 160,000 

Bank  of  Ithaca 1st  January,  1850 57,881 

Bank  of  Monroe 1st  January,  1850 199,100 

Bank  of  Utica  and  Branch 1st  January,  1850. . . 282,971 

Bank  of  Newburg 1st  January,  1861. . . 151,800 

New  York  State  Bank 1st  January,  1861 247,681 

Bank  of  Genesee. 1st  January,  1852 150,000 

City  Bank,  New  York 1st  July,  1852 242,082 


Total  circulation. 


$1,672,777 


n. — SHOWING  THE  TIME  WHEN  THE  CHARTERS  OP  SUNDRY  INCORPORATED  BANKS  WILL  MX- 
PIKE,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  OP  THEIR  CIRCULATING  NOTES  OUTSTANDING  AND  NOT  RETURNED  TO 
THE  BANK  DEPARTMENT  ON  THE  1ST  DAT  OF  DECEMBER,  1852. 


Name  of  Bank.  Charter  will  expire. 

Book  of  America. 1st  January,  1858 

Bank  of  Geneva 1st  January,  1858 

Bank  of  New  York. 1st  January,  1853 

Bank  of  Trov 1st  January,  1853 

Butchers  and  Drovers*  Bauk 1st  January,  1853 

Oatskill  Bank 1st  January,  1853 

Farmers*  Bank  of  Troy 1st  January,  1863 

Mechanics  and  Fanners*  Bank 1st  January,  1863 

Mohawk  Bank 1st  January,  1853 

Union  Bank 1st  January,  1853 

Total  circulation., 


Circulation. 

$784,662 

800,000 

654,500 

296,226 

350.000 
174,800 

226.000 
300,000 
147,111 
772.737 

$4,024,456 


There  is  now  held  in  trust  for  various  banks  and  individual  bankers.  $1,400,600 
canal  revenue  certificates,  which  were  received  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  485, 
section  6,  laws  of  1861,  and  constitute  the  basis  of  circulation  to  that  amount  Tbs 
law  above  referred  to  having  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, some  anxiety  has  been  manifested  in  regard  to  this  class  of  security ; but  the* 
idea  should  not  be  entertained  that  the  State  will  neglect  to  provide  in  some  way  for 
refunding  the  amount,  with  the  interest,  which  it  has  received  from  banks,  bankers, 
and  individuals.  An  omission  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  recognise  the 
just  and  equitable  claims  of  certificate  holders,  by  the  prompt  and  punctual  payment 
of  the  interest,  would  bring  distrust,  and  be  calculated  to  produce  difficulty  and  oao- 
fosioo  in  our  monetary  affaire. 

There  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Superintendent  the  sum  of  $77,400  New  York  State 
stocks  and  canal  revenue  certificates,  for  sundry  incorporated  banks,  as  follows : — 


Basks.  Stocks.  See.  p.c.  Under wbalset  Amount. 

Bank  of  Geneva New  York  State. ...  6 April  12,  1848.  $10,000 

Bank  of  Geneva .New  York  State. ...  6 April  12, 1848.  12,000 

Bank  of  Orange  County.. Oan&l  rev.  certificates  6 Mar.  12, 1849  


vnjugw  wuuigr  i»ua  • • .how  iuis  ...  o apiu  ts,  io«o.  ....... 

Greenwich  Bank New  York  State 6*  Mar.  12, 1849. . $1,000 

Greenwich  Bank New  York  State. ...  6 Mar.  12,  1849. . 8,000 

8eneca  Comity  Bank. . . .Canal  rev.  certificates  6 Mar.  12,  1849 

Gent iml  Bank Canal  rev.  certificates  6 Mar.  12, 1849  

Total. .> 


TtotsL 


$22,000 

20,000 

22,400 


4.000 

8.000 
8,000 

$77,400 
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It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  thfe  Banking  De- 
partment that  the  incorporated  banks  are  entitled  to  have  in  circu- 


lation  $21,130,370 

And  they  have  in  circulation  and  on  hand 19,631,929 


Leaving  their  circulating  notes  less  than  the  amount  they  are  entitled 

to  circulate 

The  total  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued  to  banks  and  bankers,  out- 
standing is 

Incorporated  banks $19,631,929 

Free  banks 19,169,056 


$1,498,441 

36.790.980 

38.790.980 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  banks  whose  charters  will  expire  in  each 
year,  from  the  1st  January,  1853,  to  the  1st  January,  1866,  both  inclusive,  the  amount 
of  their  respective  capitals,  (including  State  stock  and  canal  revenue  certificates,)  the 
amount  they  are  entitled  to  circulate,  and  the  amount  in  actual  circulation  and  on 
hand  on  the  1st  December,  1852 : — 


Banks. 

Charters  will  expire. 

Capital. 

Entitled 
to  circulate. 

Circulation. 

10 

.1st  January,  1853 

...  $6,373,200  $4,645,000  $4,024,456 

6 

.1st  January,  1854 

...  1,950,000 

1,576,000 

1,674,144 

6 

.1st  January,  1 855 

. . . 2,306.000 

1,616,000 

1,571,447 

1 

.1st  Monday  in  June,  1855. 

204,000 

203,970 

203,932 

1 

.2d  Tuesday  in  June,  1 855 . . 

150,000 

175,000 

175,000 

2 

.1st  July,  1855 

220,000 

310,000 

810,000 

2 and  1 branch. . 

.1st  January,  1856 

. . . 620,000 

610,000 

609,710 

5 

.1st  January,  1 857 

. . . 2,640,000 

2,000,000 

1,692,894 

2 

, .let  January,  1858 

200,000 

800.000 

299,983 

2 

.1st  January,  1 v59 

. . . 200,000 

800,000 

150,000 

299,947 

149,884 

1 

.2d  Tuesday  in  June,  1859.. . 

100,000 

8 

, .1st  January,  I860 

850,000 

475,000 

474,839 

1 

.1st  June,  1861 

100,U00 

775,660 

150,000 

150,000 

6 

.1st  January,  1862 

995,000 

994,819 

1 

.let  June,  1862 

600,000 

450,000 

450,000 

8 

.1st  January,  1863 

...  1,975,400 

1,800,400 

1,746,812 

4 

.1st  January,  1864 

...  1,200,000 

1,000,000 

999,998 

1 

.1st  January,  1865 

200,000 

200.000 

199,997 

7 

.1st  January,  1866 

...  8,950.000 

2,776,000 

2,681,652 

2 

.Unlimited  

. . . 2,250,000 

1,400,000 

1,022,410 

Total 26,864,260  21,180,870  19,631,929 

The  amount  of  mutilated  notes  returned  to  the  Bank  Department,  for  destruction, 
during  the  year,  is  $8,123,216.  The  circulating  notes  counted  and  destroyed  at  the 
Bank  Department  average  more  thau  $26,000  for  each  business  day  in  the  year. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  IN  1852. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  A mas  a Walker,  late  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  for  an  official  copy  of  the  **  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank  Commis- 
sioners,’ appointed  by  the  act  of  May  8th,  1851,  for  the  year  1852  ; and  also  for  an 
M Abstract  of  the  Returns  from  Banks  and  from  Institutions  for  savings  in  Massachu- 
setts” for  the  sa me  year. 

The  Bank  Commissioners  are  required  to  complete  the  examination  of  all  the  Banka 
and  Savings  Institutions  of  the  Commonwealth  witbiu  the  term  of  two  years  from 
May  13th,  1851.  Since  the  date  of  their  last  annual  report  (an  abstract  of  which  waa 
published  in  a former  number  of  the  Merchants ’ Magazine)  ihe  Commissioners  have 
examined  87  Banks  of  discount  and  circulation,  and  21  Savings  Banks.  The  whole 
number  of  the  former  in  operation  in  Massachusetts  is  137,  and  the  whole  number  ot 
Savings  Banks  is  54 — in  all,  192  institutions.  The  whole  number  of  banking  inatitu- 
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t iotas  examined  by  the  Commissioners  since  their  appointment  is  160,  some  of  which 
they  hare  visited  twice — leaving  81  to  be  examined  prior  to  May  18th,  1858. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1651,  seven  new  banks  were  established,  viz.: 
two  in  Boston,  with  a capital  of  $750,000,  and  five  out  of  Boston,  with  a capital  of 
$1  ,125,000.  The  capital  of  these  banks  was  paid  in  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
their  incorporation.  At  the  same  session  27  banks  were  authorized  to  make  additions 
to  their  capital  stock,  viz. : eight  banks  in  Boston,  to  the  amount  of  $2,160,000,  and 
nineteen  banks  out  of  Boston,  to  the  amount  of  $1,785,000. 

No  corporation  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  bank- 
ing under  the  act  ef  May  24,  1851,  entitled  “An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Business  of 
Banking” — known  as  the  Free  banking  Law,  and  none  probably  will  be,  until  the  Le- 
gislature of  that  State  adopt  the  general  banking  system  of  New  York,  and  cease  to 
grant  special  charters. 

The  present  (December,  1862,)  capital  of  Banks  in  Massachusetts  paid  in,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— thirty-two  banks  in  Boston,  $24,660,000,  and  one  hundred  and  five  out  of  Bos- 
ton, $18,610,600— showing  a total  bank  capital  in  the  Commonwealth  of  $43,270,500. 

From  the  abstract  of  the  returns  from  Banks,  we  give  in  a condensed  form  a table 
exhibiting  the  condition  of  each  Bank  in  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
circulation,  amount  of  Bpecie  in  Banking-house,  relative  proportion  of  each,  amount  of 
immediate  liabilities,  or  circulation  and  deposits,  not  bearing  interest,  and  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  same  to  specie  on  hand,  as  shown  by  the  official  returns  made  oo 
the  first  of  September,  1852  : — 

TABLE  EXHIBITING  THE  CONDITION  OF  EACH  BANK  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  CIRCULATION,  AMOUNT  OF  SPECIE  IN  BANKING-HOUSE,  RELATIVE  PROPORTION 
OF  EACH,  AMOUNT  OF  IMMEDIATE  LIABILITIES,  OR  CIRCULATION  AND  DEPOSITS  NOT  BEAR- 
ING INTEREST,  AND  THE  RELATIVE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  6AME  TO  SPECIE  ON  HAND,  AS 
SHOWN  BT  THE  OFFICIAL  RETURNS  MADE  ON  THE  FIRST  SATURDAY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1862. 

BANKS  IN  BOSTON. 


Proportioa  of 

Proportion  of  Amount  of  circulation 
Amount  of  Amount  of  circulation  circulation  and  and  dtpmaUs 

Kam.  circulation.  apeci*.  to  1 of  apecie.  deposits.  to  I of  spec*. 

Atlantic 1807,108  00  |44,202  01  (6.94  7 (602,626  77  (18.63  8 

Atlas. 221,716  00  24,698  63  8.90  6 468,016  67  18.69  9 

Blackstooe 268,960  00  12,488  88  20.81  7 470,727  69  37.84  3 

Boston. 261,986  00  86,909  28  2.70  8 768,818  00  8.72  6 

Boylstoa 217,291  00  16,648  71  18.18  0 478,827  68  28.60  2 

City. 229,717  00  68,968  94  8.69  1 686,628  80  9.17  1 

Cochituate 199,328  00  4,726  27  42.18  8 268,616  66  64.73  0 

Colombian 101,490  00  24,869  67  4.08  2 808,494  07  12.40  9 

Bank  of  Commerce  . 619,760  00  619,028  67  1.19  4 1,660,884  06  2.08  6 

Eagle 160,648  00  62,806  94  8.06  9 628,546  26  10.00  9 

Exchange. 426,682  00  160.471  81  2.66  2 816,486  24  6.08  1 

Fanueil Hall 804,266  00  88,616  74  7.89  9 688,648  09  16.16  O 

Freeman's 209  687  00  27,271  26  7.68  7 866,862  72  13.46  1 

Globe 168,866  00  111,662  60  1.60  8 494,369  02  4.43  1 

Granite 264,624  00  40,607  08  6.68  0 686,683  87  16.92  5 

Grocers’. 275,126  00  46,818  46  6.07  0 408,669  82  9.01  6 

Hamilton 276,497  00  40,956  49  6.74  9 629,880  76  12.92  6 

Market 178,466  00  61,768  84  8.86  1 484,194  67  9.86  5 

Massachusetts 172.621  00  67,464  14  8.00  8 469,989  67  8.17  8 

Mechanics’ 159,941  00  10,616  81  15.06  5 268,479  60  28.87  • 

Merchants’ 778,148  00  888,477  96  2.01  6 1,868,241  40  4.86  8 

Hew  England. 167,882  00  68,202  69  2.49  8 278,487  96  4.82  8 

North 209,976  00  21,817  17  9.86  0 498,922  68  28.40  4 

North  America. 284,819  00  84,613  68  8.21  1 688,776  08  17.00  9 

8hawmut 177,648  00  60,197  80  8.58  6 448,944  10  8.84  S 

Shoe  A Loath. DeaL.  202,248  00  88,866  69  6.97  8 446,766  88  18.19  5 

State 247,290  00  106,988  78  2.88  4 766464  86  7.22  S 
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tu 


Baste. 

Suffolk 

Traders'. . . , 
Tremont  . . . 

Union 

Washington, 

Total.. 


Proportion  of  Amount  of  otreulutim 

Amount  of  Aaout  at  circulation  circulation  tad  and  denoaHa 

circulation.  apccie.  to  1 of  apacia.  dcpoalu.  to  1 of  mania. 

$295,848  00  $427,159  53  $0.69  2 $458,243  84  $1,071 
176,273  00  46,824  52  8.76  4 871,070  15  7.92  4 

871,714  00  75,319  05  4.93  5 856,100  72  11.86  6 

214,693  00  64,344  48  8.33  6 518,886  29  7.97  8 

195,809  00  44,281  96  4.42  6 481,558  72  9.75  6 

8,304,591  00  2,784,792  08  2.98  1 18,597,678  55  6.67  8 


COUNTRY  BANKS. 


Tradesman's 131,599  00  5,228  47  26.16  9 202,145  58  88.66  2 

Andover 86,641  00  6,389  45  16.07  6 114,640  24  21.27  1 

Beverly 78,594  00  5,436  06  14.45  7 125,022  67  22.99  8 

Danvers 108,553  00  2,090  02  49.54  6 140,312  19  67  18  4 

Village 105,764  00  8,669  07  28.77  7 110,946  98  80.28  8 

Warren. 99,086  50  7,858  41  18.47  4 160,090  64  21.77  0 

Manufacturers' 1,880  00  261  81  6.27  0 8,783  66  88.54  9 

Gloucester 149,619  00  6,086  04  24.77  5 197,798  87  82.77  6 

Ease* 50,798  00  2,270  19  22.37  8 53,727  20  28.66  6 

Haverhill 62,442  00  4,312  19  14.48  0 74,287  14  17.06  4 

Merrimac 58,157  00  8,989  96  14.57  5 69,834  12  17.60  2 

Union 66,342  00  2,885  46  27.89  1 77,834  60  82.41  9 

Bay  State 287,424  00  12,716  71  22.60  2 816,012  46  24.77  1 

Leighton 103,881  00  7,848  88  14.14  6 187,067  85  18.66  8 

Lynn  Mechanics'. .. . 187,672  00  7,867  68  18.67  2 196,620  21  26.68  7 

Grand 75,877  00  4,029  44  18.83  0 92,883  98  28.06  1 

Marblehead 72,894  00  6,888  88  10.58  9 80,180  27  11.64  8 

Mechanics’ 93,784  60  11,212  26  8.36  4 180.204  89  11.61  2 

Merchants* 76,611  00  11,228  27  6.82  6 147,779  11  18.16  T 

Ocean 113,404  00  7,627  68  14.86  7 179,488  49  28.68  1 

Rock  port 109,490  00  2,867  19  88.91  7 138,756  94  48.89  4 

Asiatic 131,242  00  16,618  96  8.40  2 284,168  67  14.99  2 

Commercial 76,003  00  6,897  94  11.87  9 118,767  85  18.66  8 

Exchange 72,810  00  6,410  85  11.86  7 106,747  86  16.49  6 

Mercantile 61,465  00  4,205  89  12.21  1 186,996  68  82.67  6 

Merchants' 66,286  00  7,036  11  9.27  1 117,908  87  16.76  7 

Naumkeag 136,868  00  21,270  87  6.48  4 829,195  91  16.47  6 

Salem 50,503  00  8,562  51  14.20  4 108,459  82  80.44  4 

Powow  River. 110,977  00  6,072  97  18.27  8 121,467  24  19.99  9 

Brighton 268,829  00  11,588  38  28.20  8 330,386  02  28.62  2 

Cambridge 66,112  00  4,765  79  18.66  2 105,006  62  22.08  8 

Cambridge  Market. . 97,870  00  4,256  02  22.99  5 106,075  69  24.68  8 

Charles  River. 82,452  00  14,627  59  5.68  6 188,786  58  9.14  2 

Bunker  Hill 154,861  00  28,471  12  6.48  9 857,681  07  12.66  2 

Ooocord 89,616  00  8,708  66  10.27  8 117,677  02  18.61  2 

Framingham 120,207  00  6,087  20  19.74  7 146,512  09  24.06  2 

Appleton , 150,974  00  6,462  17  28.86  2 240,168  19#  87.16  6 

Lowell  ..v 131,616  00  8,190  17  41.22  6 184,762  88  67.91  6 

Prescott 154,248  00  6,801  62  22.66  8 210,981  47  81.01  1 

Railroad 884,614  00  10,280  55  87.41  1 414,688  82  40.88  1 

Malden 83,823  00  8,864  70  24.91  2 {111,909  64  88.26  9 

Newton. 114,096  00  6,994  69  19.08  2 143,446  65  28.92  9 

Waltham 94,272  00  6,640  98  17.01  8 112,817  28  20.86  0 

Worcester  County  . . 48,627  00  2,900  80  16.74  3 60,654  98  20.87  8 

Fitchburg 221,142  00  18,404  47  16.49  7 252,296  46  18.82  1 

Rollstone 186,800  00  8,024  78  28.21  6 202,684  64  25.24  9 

Lancaster 168,142  00  5,615  88  29.94  0 176,688  89  81.48  6 

Leicester. 109,188  00  4,246  90  26.71  0 182,490  71  81.19  • 

Milford 145,084  00  4.849  84  88.34  6 164,989  22  86.81  1 

Millbtxry 48,878  00  2,612  62  16.79  2 69,205  68  22.66  1 

Oxford. 88,827  25  1,979  77  42.08  9 94,948  90  47.98  9 
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sue 

Proportion  of 


Amonnt  of 

Amonnt  of 

Proportion  of 

circulation 

Amonnt  of 
circulation  and 

circulation 
mid  drj**it* 

Bank*. 

circulation. 

■pecie. 

to  1 of  rpecie. 

depo»J*a. 

to  1 of  *!» «•. 

Southbridge 

$95,214 

00 

$4,743 

49  ; 

$20.07 

2 

$100,854 

37 

$21.26 

1 

Black  stone 

62,004 

25 

4.324 

26 

14.33 

8 

72,898 

61 

16.85 

7 

Central 

91,952 

00 

10,022 

48 

9.17 

4 

135,692 

51 

13.53 

8 

Citizens’ 

95,265 

00 

10,412 

95 

9.14 

8 

163,210 

33 

14.71 

3 

Mechanics’ 

212,203 

00 

17,144 

05 

12.87 

7 

289,407 

62 

16.88 

0 

Quinsigaraond 

97,022 

00 

9,222 

12 

10.62 

1 

141,756 

06 

15.37 

1 

Worcester. 

149,387 

00 

12,185 

60 

12.25 

9 

278,096 

04 

22.65 

7 

Holyoke 

246,723 

00 

6,248 

14 

47.01 

1 

294,797 

00 

56.17 

1 

Northampton  ...... 

191,731 

00 

8,029 

92 

23.87 

7 

226,127 

26 

28.16 

0 

Hampshire  Manufac’s 

227,105 

00 

10,587 

26 

21.45 

0 

232,407 

66 

21.95 

1 

Franklin  County. . . . 

163,737 

00 

6,433 

73 

30.13 

3 

200,930 

10 

36.97 

8 

Greenfield 

131,500 

00 

8,557 

56 

15.36 

6 

158.069 

33 

18.47 

1 

Cabot 

68,053 

00 

5,240 

17 

12.98 

6 

91,820 

67 

17.52 

2 

Hadley  Falls 

86,954 

00 

5,201 

15 

16.71 

8 

94,783 

62 

18.22 

S 

Agawam 

217,078 

00 

11,263 

89 

19.27 

1 

279,667 

93 

24.82 

8 

Chicopee 

John  Hancock 

198,756 

00 

11,912 

95 

16.51 

6 

253,983 

51 

21.31 

9 

81,769 

00 

10,456 

18 

7.82 

0 

141,566 

30 

13.53 

9 

Springfield 

171,815 

00 

18,024 

86 

13  19 

1 

219,756 

59 

16.88 

0 

Western 

228,070 

00 

8,602 

82 

26.61 

1 

247,471 

23 

28.76 

6 

Hampden 

107,049 

00 

6,453 

52 

19.62 

9 

120,717 

60 

22.13 

5 

Westfield 

78,561 

00 

3,395 

84 

23.13 

4 

88,766 

87 

26.13 

9 

Adams 

133,460 

00 

6,660 

20 

20.03 

8 

161,031 

66 

24  17 

8 

Mahaiwe 

120,242 

00 

6,662 

10 

18.04 

8 

148,109 

71 

22.23 

1 

Lee 

173,678 

00 

6,117 

87 

28.39 

0 

186.811 

03 

30.53 

7 

Agricultural 

189,039 

00 

7,592 

68 

24.89 

7 

253.637 

63 

33.40 

5 

Hou8atonic 

119,514 

00 

6,231 

79 

22.84 

3 

140,159 

43 

26.78 

9 

Neponsib 

115,024 

00 

8,763 

17 

30.56 

5 

133.813 

07 

85  56 

6 

Dedham 

125,689 

00 

18,994 

31 

6.61 

7 

193,350 

51 

10.17 

9 

Blue  Hill 

81,556 

00 

6,329 

84 

15.30 

1 

128,060 

44 

24.02 

7 

Mattapan 

99,770 

00 

5,578 

84 

17.88 

5 

114,050 

74 

20.44 

5 

Quincy  Stone 

73,832 

00 

7,098 

32 

10.40 

1 

115.980 

98 

16.33 

9 

Randolph 

People’s,  Roxbury  . . 

100,560 

00 

7,456 

40 

13.48 

6 

135,680 

21 

18.18 

3 

97,924 

00 

12,634 

62 

7.75 

0 

171,926 

24 

13.60 

7 

Union,  of  W.  & B .. 

117,160 

00 

4,853 

46 

24.13 

9 

136,343 

89 

28.09 

2 

Wrentham 

91,423 

00 

4,920 

60 

18.57 

9 

99,149 

63 

20.15 

0 

Attleborough 

Fairhaven 

48,421 

00 

2,895 

66 

16.72 

1 

74,290 

40 

25.65 

5 

73,748 

25 

11,579 

40 

6.36 

9 

161,885 

42 

13.98 

0 

Fall  River 

132.038 

00 

13,605 

19 

9.70 

4 

214,173 

28 

15.74 

2 

Massasoit 

62,021 

00 

10,468 

23 

5.92 

4 

104,006 

01 

9.93 

9 

Bedford  Commercial . 

231,964 

00 

12,137 

66 

19.11 

1 

839,173 

70 

27.94 

4 

Marine 

244,559 

00 

14.422 

88 

16.95 

6 

385,949 

93 

26.75 

9 

Mechanics’ 

99,641 

00 

6,716 

86 

17.43 

2 

167,426 

13 

29.29 

1 

Merchants’ 

334,208 

00 

14,504 

36 

23.04 

1 

608,122 

87 

35.03 

3 

Bristol  County 

Machinists’ 

156612 

00 

2,421 

17 

64.23 

0 

219,196 

69 

90.53 

3 

78,617 

00 

8,147 

54 

24.97 

7 

104,649 

74 

33.21 

6 

Taunton.  .* 

121,104 

00 

6,164 

64 

23.44 

8 

207,3)8 

80 

40.14 

9 

Abington 

113,074 

00 

4,625 

85 

24,44 

3 

131,852 

86. 

23.50 

3 

Hingham 

85,121 

00 

6,191 

03 

13.74 

9 

124,721 

80 

20.14 

6 

Old  Colony 

84,298 

00 

8,438 

29 

24.61 

7 

121,692 

38 

35.39 

3 

Plymouth 

121,492 

00 

7,694 

12 

15.99 

8 

146,582 

10 

19.30 

S 

Wareham 

81,645 

00 

2,664 

11 

30.64 

6 

116,173 

41 

43.60 

6 

Falmouth 

75,603 

00 

2,659 

07 

28.43 

7 

81,318 

52 

30.68 

1 

Barnstable 

198,347 

00 

6,395 

68 

31.01 

2 

213,704 

54 

83.41 

3 

Pacific. 

130,717 

06 

12,468 

17 

10.43 

4 

407,931 

38 

82.71 

7 

Country  banks 

12,867,778 

75 

778,990 

44 

16.53 

1 17,641,895 

42 

22.64 

7 

City  banks 

8,304,591 

00  2 

1,784,792 

08 

2.98 

1 18,597,678 

55 

6.67 

8 

Total,  137  banks.. 

21,172,369 

75* 

1,663,782 

52 

6.94 

0 36,239,673 

97 

10.16 

8 
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BELIEF  NOTES  OF  BANKS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


STATEMENT,  8HOWING  THE  SEVERAL  BANKS  OF  THK  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
THAT  ISSUED  VOTES  IN  PURSUANCE  OF  THE  ACT  OF  4tH  MAY,  1841,  THK  ORIGINAL 
AMOUNT  ISSUED  BY  THEM  RESPECTIVELY,  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  SAME  REDEEMED  AND 


OANCKLED,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  REMAINING  IN  CIRCULATION;  TOGETHER  WITH  TII08* 
BANKS  THAT  RE  ISSUED  SAID  NOTES  IN  PURSUANCE  OF  THE  ACT  OF  lOTU  APRIL,  1849, 
AND  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  RE-ISSUES. 


BANKS. 


Bank  of  Northern  Liberties. 

Bank  of  Penn  Township 

Manufacturers  <fc  Mechanics’  Bank 

Moyamensing  Bank*  

Bank  of  Chambersburg 

Bank  of  Chester  County 

Bank  of  Delaware  County 

Bank  of  Germantown 

Bank  of  Gettysburg 

Bank  of  Lewistown. ...  

Bank  of  Middletown* 

Bank  of  Northumberland 

Bank  of  Susquehanna  County* 

Berks  County  Bank 

Carlisle  Bank 

Columbia  Bank  and  Bridge  Co 

Erie  Bank 

Exchange  Bank  of  Pittsburg 

Farmers  Bank  of  Bucks  County 

Farmers  Bank  of  Lancaster. 

Farmers  Bank  of  Reading 

Farmers  & Drovers’  Bank,  Wa)nesb’g.. 

Harrisburg  Bank 

Lancaster  Bank. 

Lancaster  County  Bank 

Lebanon  Bank 

Merchants  <fc  Manufact’rs’  Bk.  Pittsb’g.. 

Miners’  Bank  Pottsville 

Monongnhela  Bank  of  Brownsville.  . 

Northampton  Bank 

Towanda  Bank 

We6t  Branch  Bank 

Wyoming  Bank  at  Wilkesbarrc 

York  Bank 

Total 


o 

2 - 

> 

2,9 

> 

?! 

Is 

If 

cl 

£2. 

o » 

n 

j 1 

: 1 
: F 

ii 
: 1 

O a 

P-O 

Ff 

5 — 

2 ? 

Ii 

Pi 

$70,000 

$67,678 

$2,322 

100,000 

97.437 

9,563 

80,260 

78,609 

1,651 

62,600 

62,500 

.... 

66,000 

63,500 

2,500 

23,600 

71,612 

71,286 

226 

48,057 

40,834 

2,223 

86,524 

84,490 

1,034 



80,958 

29,422 

1,536 

74,259 

71,867 

2,392 

49,320 

49,820 

• « • • 

60,472 

40,000 

38,402 

1,698 

26,000 

25,000 

45,787 

46,787 

• • • • 

67,627 

65,369 

2,268 

25,579 

24.529 

950 

7,600 

875,474 

375,474 

• • • • 

177,775 

170,134 

7,641 

23,055 

19,609 

3,446 

80,000 

77,676 

2,824 

109,246 

60,072 

56,669 

8,403 

27,750 

26,811 

939 

76,042 

73,116 

2,926 

100,000 

88,430 

37,953 

476 

262,400 

18,750 

18,090 

660 

60,000 

17,670 

16,900 

670 

120,000 

114,592 

6,408 

49,936 

48,880 

1,056 

81,600 

80,246 

1,254 

31,171 

29,230 

1,941 

• 107,600 

107,500 

• • • • 

25,000 

24,650 

860 

80,232 

29,090 

1,142 

62,726 

60,669 

2,056 



2,220,265 

$2,163,320 

$56,946 

1593,218 

The  banks  marked  (*)  under  the  authority  of  the  11th  and  12th  sections  of  the  act 
of  4th  May,  1841,  issued  the  following  sums,  in  addition  to  those  here  stated,  and 
pledged  to  the  Auditor  General  as  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  same,  equal 
amounts  of  6 per  cent  State  stocks,  viz : — 


Moyamensing  Bank $12,600  00 

Bank  of  Middletown 6,060  00 

Bank  of  Susquehanna  County 6,200  00 

TotaL $22,760  00 


Of  these  issues,  the  Bank  of  Commerce  (late  Moyamensing,)  has  redeemed  $10,928, 
and  received  back  the  same  amount  of  pledged  securities ; whilst  at  the  State  Treasury 
there  has  been  redeemed,  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Middletown  the  sum  of  $8,261, 
and  of  the  Bank  of  Susquehanna  County,  $4,330,  for  which  equal  amounts  of  the 
pledged  stocks  have  been  canceled ; leaving  still  in  circulation  of  these  issues,  Moy- 
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amensing  Bank  $1,674.  Bank  of  Middletown  1,789,  and  the  Bank  of  Susquehanna 
County  $870. 

The  Berks  County  Bank  made  an  over  issue  of  relief  notes  to  the  amount  of  $28,601. 
For  the  redemption  of  these  the  Commonwealth  became  responsible,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  the  29th  January,  1845,  and  has  redeemed  the  sum  of  $27,408,  leaving  still  in 
circulation  $1,093. 

Under  the  construction  given  to  the  act  of  10th  April,  1849,  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  the  late  attorney-general,  many  of  the  re-issues  as  they  became  defaced  were 
canceled  and  renewed.  Of  these  renewed  re  issues,  the  Harrisburg  Bank  has  made 
$80,000,  the  Bank  of  Middletown  $100,000,  and  the  Lancaster  Bank  $144,960. 

From  Gov.  Bigler’s  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  we  extract  the 
subjoined  paragraph,  touching  the  relief  issues  of  that  State : — 

“ There  are  still  in  circulation  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  relief  issues, 
a considerable  portion  of  which  have  become  so  defaced  and  ragged  as  to  render  their 
future  use  almost  impracticable.  About  $250,000  of  the  old  notes  were  canceled  $X 
the  Treasury  during  the  past  year,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  16  th  April, 
1849,  and  a like  amount  of  new  notes  issued  by  certain  banks,  for  which  the  State 
paid  these  institutions  two  per  cent  The  efficiency  of  the  law  of  1850,  prohibiting 
the  circulation  of  the  small  issues  of  other  States,  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
continued  use  of  the  relief  issues  under  the  denomination  of  five  dollars.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  notes  familiarizes  the  people  to  the  use  of  email  paper,  and  prevents 
the  circulation  of  coin  ; whilst  the  officers  of  the  law,  in  many  instances,  make  this  a 

r'etext  to  evade  the  duty  of  scrutinizing  this  currency.  The  law  of  1850  never  will, 
fear,  be  thoroughly  vindicated,  so  long  as  this  depreciated  paper  is  permitted  to  sup- 
ply the  channels  of  circulation.  To  remedy  this  evil,  three  modes  have  suggested 
themselves  to  my  mind.  The  first  is — to  allow  all  holders  of  these  notes  to  convert 
them  into  state  bonds,  bearing  a rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  four  per  cent,  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars.  The  second  is — to  apply  the  means  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  to  their  cancellation.  These  notes  are  as  much  a debt  against  the  State 
t as  Are  her  bonds,  and  it  would  be  the  legitimate  work  of  this  fund,  to  take  them  out 
of  existence.  The  third  is — to  apply  to  this  purpose,  all  the  premiums  that  may  be 
received  from  a farther  conversion  of  the  present  debt  into  new  coupon  bonds,  a9  sug- 
gested in  another  part  of  this  communication.  Should  the  latter  idea  meet  your  ap- 
probation, the  Sinking  Fund  can  be  made  the  instrument  of  performing  the  practical 
work  of  cancellation.  By  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  this  illegitimate  currency  would 
be  removed  from  the  channels  of  circulation  without  encroaching  upon  the  present 
means  of  the  Treasury,  or  imposing  new  burdens  on  the  people.  With  the  necessary 
legislation,  I confidently  believe  that  this  end  can  be  accomplished. 

PENNSYLVANIA : HER  DEBT  AND  RESOURCES. 

William  Bigler,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  message  of  January  6,  1853,  to 
11  the  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly,” thus  concisely  groups  “ the  facts  and  figures  ” of  Pennsylvania’s  financial  and  in- 
dustrial progress  and  condition : — 

“The  population  numbers  2,311,786,  being  an  increase  of  almost  35  per  cent  since 
1840.  According  to  this  ratio  of  growth  her  people  in  1 87  0 will  number  near  4,000,000. 
Our  debt  of  forty  millions  is,  at  this  time,  a charge  on  each  inhabitant  of  a little  over 
eighteen  dollars;  in  1870,  according  to  this  datum,  it  will  but  little  exceed  ten.  The 
present  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  is  $497,039,649,  showing  an  increase 
of  18  per  cent  since  1840,  and  according  to  this  ratio  of  growth  up  to  1870,  it  will 
amount  to  the  sura  of  $675,973,922.  The  debt  of  forty  millions  was  a lien  of  8 per 
cent  on  the  assessable  property  of  1840 ; on  that  of  1870  it  will  be  only  5 per  cent 
and  8 mills.  But  in  the  oensu9  report  of  1850  the  true  value  of  the  property  of  the 
State  is  estimated  at  $722,486,120 ; on  this  sum  our  present  debt  is  but  a fraction  over 
6}  per  cent.  Who  can  doubt  the  solvency  of  such  a debtor ! 

“Her  production  of  wheat  in  1840  was  13,213,077  bushels;  in  1850, 15,482,191  be- 
ing an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  at  which  rate  her  yield  for  1870  will  exceed  twenty 
mUlions  of  bushels.  The  same  rate  of  increase  i9  apparent  in  rye,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  and  live  stock.  The  census  of  1840  shows  a production  for  that  year  of 
98,895  tons  of  pig  metal— that  of  1850  is  285,702,  or  an  increase  of  190  per  cent 
At  this  rate  the  yield  of  1870  would  be  1,371,370  tons.  Wrought  iron  in  1840 
amounted  to  87,244  tons — in  1850  it  is  182,506  tons.  On  this  datum  the  production 
of  1870  would  be  680,369  tons.  Our  woolen  manufactures  for  1840  were  valued  at 
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$2,319,161,  and  for  1850  at  $5,321,866,  showing  a gain  m ten  years  of  129  per  cent 
and  the  enormous  yield  by  1870  of  $13,738,404.  In  cotton  goods  the  increase  hat 
been  about  6 percent,  which  ratio  of  growth  up  to  1870  would  show  a production  of 
about  six  millions  of  dollars. 

M The  whole  amount  of  anthracite  coal  mined  and  taken  to  market  in  1 840  waa 
867,000  tons.  In  1852  the  product  will  reach  near  five  millions  of  tons,  being  an  in- 
crease in  twelve  years  of  600  per  cent  This  rate  of  augmentation  up  to  1870  would 
give  the  startling  production  of  over  forty-five  millions  of  tons,  and  yielding  at  the 
present  Philadelphia  prices  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars, 
being  more  than  treble  the  present  revenues  of  the  whole  United  States  I 

“This  is  a most  gratifying  picture,  and  goes  far  to  prove  what  I have  for  some  time 
believed,  that  before  the  close  of  the  present  century,  Pennsylvania,  in  point  of  wealth 
and  real  greatness,  will  stand  in  advance  of  all  her  sister  States.” 

The  report  of  the  Auditor-General  of  Pennsylvania,  just  published,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  State  finances,  showing  the  several  loans  of  the  Commonwealth, 
their  rates  per  cent  interest,  period  when  reimbursable,  and  amounts,  as  they  severally 
stood  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1852 


Loans.  4to. 

Interest. 

Due. 

Amount. 

Stock  loan,  per  act  April 

2,  1821 

6 

1841 

$7,965 

u 

44 

April 

1,  1826 

5 

1846 

285,760 

44 

a 

April 

9, 1827 

5 

1850 

988,202 

U 

44 

March 

24,  1818 

5 

1868 

1,971,276 

u 

a 

December  18,  1828 

5 

1854 

767,268 

u 

44 

April 

22,  1829 

5 

1854 

2,138,057 

u 

44 

December 

7;  1829 

6 

* • ■ • 

50,000 

a 

44 

March 

13,  1830 

5 

1868 

8,971,406 

« 

44 

March 

21, 1831 

5 

1856 

2,432,240 

« 

44 

March 

28,  1831 

5 

1861 

118,800 

« 

44 

March 

80,  1831 

5 

1866 

290,703 

u 

44 

March 

80,  1832 

6 

1860 

2,279,214 

a 

44 

April 

6,  1832 

5 

1850 

297,722 

a 

44 

February 

16,  1833 

5 

1858 

<2, 610, 864 

a 

44 

March 

1,  1833 

4* 

1862 

198,200 

M 

44 

March 

27,  1888 

5 

1858 

621,832 

« 

44 

April 

5,  1834 

5 

1862 

2,242,741 

M 

a 

April 

18,  1835 

5 

1865 

946,867 

w 

a 

January 

26,  1839 

5 

1869 

1,153,415 

44 

44 

February 

9,  1839 

5 

1864 

1,236,121 

44 

March 

16,  1839  

5 

1864 

91,851 

44 

«* 

March 

27,  1889 

5 

1866 

487,006 

<4 

44 

June 

7, 1839 

5 

1859 

47,798 

.4 

44 

June 

27, 1889 

5 

1864 

1,114,828 

44 

44 

July 

19,  1839 

5 

1868 

2,042,641 

44 

44 

January 

23,  1840 

5 

1865 

809,748 

44 

44 

April 

3,  1840 

5 

1864 

797,821 

44 

44 

June 

11,  1840 

5 

1870 

1,905,686 

44 

« 

January 

16,1841 

6 

1846 

263,608 

44 

March 

4,  1841 

6 

1847 

7,599 

Doan  relief,  per  act  May 

4,  1841 

.... 

650,168 

Stock  loan,  per  act  May 

5, 1841 

5 

.... 

525,761 

44 

“ 

May 

6,  1841 

6 

1846 

290,507 

Interest  certificates,  per  act  July  27,  1841 

6 

1843 

9,454 

“ 

“ March  7,  1843... 

6 

1846 

23,191 

Stock  loan,  per  act  April  29, 1844  

5 

1849 

68,861 

Interest  certificates,  per  act  May  81,  1844 ... 

5 

1846 

21,980 

Stock  loan,  per  act  April  16, 1845 

5 

1855 

4,467,331 

44 

44 

January  22, 1847 

5 

.... 

69,500 

44 

44 

April  11,1848 

6 

1853 

161,438 

In  plain  interest,  per  act  April  10,  1849 

6 

1879 

400,000 

North  Branch  interest,  per  act  April  2,  1852 

4|-5 

1852 

99,866 

Loan  for  the  redemption  of  6 per  cent  State  stocks, 

per  act  of  May  4,  1852. . . 

4A5 

• • • • 

2,045,000 

Total $41,474,595 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Hie  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  each  bank  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  leading  departments,  on  the  1st  day  of  December.  1852,  according  to  the  • 
returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  : — 


Names  of  banka. 

Debts  due 
to  the  bank. 

Specie. 

Deposits. 

Circulation. 

Ashuelot 

$177,167 

$5,479 

$32,815 

$71,219 

Amoekeag 

300,301 

6,595 

36,475 

145.094 

Belknap  County 

151,894 

5,098 

14,195 

75,374 

Cheshire 

199,468 

6,133 

26,818 

99.668 

Claremont 

191,799 

5,725 

21,461 

95.200 

Connecticut  River 

176,299 

3,399 

30,491 

62.944 

Oocheco  

189,922 

3,219 

18,565 

91,936 

Carrol  County 

78,011 

2,201 

4,491 

45,539 

Dover. 

207.871 

8,116 

26,364 

99,337 

Francestown 

111,639 

8,820 

2,220 

69,710 

Granite  State 

274,839 

4,237 

28.294 

123.087 

Great  Falls 

243,379 

4,027 

6,578 

101.811 

Indian  Head 

201,316 

8,554 

24,493 

100.000 

Lancaster. 

93,862 

646 

13.213 

41.303 

Lebanon 

155,246 

8,982 

15.848 

99,049 

Mechanics’ 

226,875 

13.023 

89,705 

97.446 

Merrimac  County 

163,240 

13.141 

69,409 

79,450 

Manchester 

23B.765 

4,512 

44,291 

124,146 

Mechanics’  Traders’ 

324,346 

6,775 

73,186 

126.794 

Monadoock 

91,129 

2,777 

8,779 

48,871 

Nashua  

263,114 

12,797 

80,247 

124.477 

New  Ipswich 

154,904 

4.957 

2,156 

87,377 

Piscataqua  Exchange 

400,896 

10,718 

70,870 

192  849 

Pittsfield 

84,854 

2,093 

6.036 

60.319 

Rochester 

174,469 

7,600 

2,170 

70971 

Rockingham 

329,932 

8,716 

68.980 

126,153 

Strafford 

224,603 

3,216 

85,100 

95,474 

Salmon  Falls. 

90,822 

2,304 

8,058 

44.772 

Warner 

68,265 

1,720 

7,031 

47.099 

Winchester 

163,807 

2,800 

11,047 

77.882 

White  Mountaia 

63,271 

1,293 

6,800 

26,621 

Total 

$5,830,153 

$167,284 

$838,673 

$2,745,263 

The  aggregate  of  the  leading  departments  for 

several  years  have  been  as  annexed: 

Loan. 

Deposit. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

1840  

$4,099,612 

$420,800 

$193,369 

$1,688,050 

1846  

2,708,730 

696,492 

186,871 

1,124,531 

1848  

3,618,736 

440.332 

161,711 

1,514,420 

1850  

8,852,157 

453,671 

149,571 

1,761,096 

1062  

6,850,183 

819,078 

167,694 

2,746,262 

It  appears  by  this  that  the  increase  in  every  department  but  specie  has,  since  I860* 
been  very  great.  The  proportion  of  specie  on  hand  to  paper  in  circulation  is  small, 
bat  the  deposits  in  other  banks  for  the  redemption  of  their  bills  is  large,  amounting 
to  $712,103.  This  makes  the  total  amount  of  specie  $879,797 — about  one  dollar  to 
three  of  paper  circulation. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  OHIO. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  report  of  the  banks  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
made  up  to  the  first  of  November.  There  are  now  sixty-eight  banks  in  the  State, 
yix:  L Five  of  the  original  chartered  institutions,  including  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance, 
and  Trust  Company.  II.  Eleven  independent  tanks,  doing  business  under  a former 
general  law,  and  depositing  bonds  as  collaterals  for  issues.  III.  Forty  branches  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Ohio,  each  independent  in  itself,  its  capital,  loans,  profit*,  <tc.,  but  under 
the  occasional  supervision  of  the  board  of  control,  and  each  liable  to  contribute  for 
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any  failure  of  one  or  more  of  the  branches.  IV.  Twelve  free  bonks  established  under 
a recent  law  of  Ohio. 


11  tndep. 

40  State. 

5 Old. 

12  free. 

Capital 

$4,456,675 

$1,547,626 

$861,730 

Circulation 

1,144,642 

8,120,828 

1,488,470 

619,370 

Safety  Fund 

1,148,410 

60,038 

444,490 

Due  (ranks. 

854,961 

913,428 

90^896 

Deposits 

3,548,650 

1,213,690 

912,676 

Surplus 

297,095 

823,770 

8,467 

Bills  Payable 

151,418 

12,046 

22,205 

Discounts  

280 

82,886 

. 14,478 

Dividends 

140,928 

8,676 

23,093 

Miscellaneous 

42,740 

22,603 

Totals 

$4,792,166 

$17,158,614 

$5,558,060 

$2,497,400 

Loans 

$2,202,500 

$10,346,815 

$3,169,088 

$1,068,900 

Specie 

269,478 

1,854,415 

384,060 

123,465 

Bank  notes 

817,110 

770,711 

180,528 

Due  by  banks 

120,404 

636,496 

121,391 

166,034' 

Eastern  F unds. 

875,253 

2,025,766 

660,460 

216,938 

Checks.  Ac 

. ...  22,054 

67,817 

6,259 

St  ite  Bonds 

....  1,195,980 

903,524 

702,985 

Real  Property- 

105,115 

171,687 

136,390 

19,366 

Miscellaneous 

197,220 

325.084 

816,010 

12,920 

Totals 

....  $4,792,164 

117,158,613 

$5,580,060 

$3,897,398 

While  the  deposits  amount  to  $6,972,000  and  the  aggregate  circulation  is  $11,373,000, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  banks  have  specie  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  $2,631,000,  (or 
about  25  per  cent  of  circulation,)  and  deposits  in  the  Eastern  cities  to  the  extent  of 
$3,287,900.  lu  addition  to  which  the  State  holds  collateral  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$2,803,000  to  meet  the  issues  of  these  institutions. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE  OF  TOE  ISLAND  OF  PdllTO  RICO. 

The  island  of  Porto  Rico  has  a striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Cuba.  Though  the 
smallest  of  the  greater  Antilles,  it  is  of  very  considerable  size.  It  is  about  100  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  lies  in  the  same  latitude  os  Jamaica.  Sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  are  the  leading  articles  of  export  The  total  value  of  imports  in 
1839  was  $6,462,206,  and  the  exports  amounted  to  $5,616,611.  We  are  indebted  to 
a mercantile  house  in  Boston  for  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Isl- 
and of  Porto  Rico  in  1861-52  : — 

EXPORTS,  ETC.,  rilOM  TEE  ISLAND  OP  PORTO  RICO  IN  1851 — EXTRACT  FROM  THE  OF- 
FICIAL RETURNS. 


Sugar 

. . . .lbs. 

118,416,300 

| Cocoa-nuts 

40,368 

Coffee  

12,111,900 

' Cocoa 

9,000 

Tobacco 

6,478,100 

1 Ox  horns 

6,925 

Molasses 

. .hhds. 

45,976 

Oranges 

M. 

1,669 

Hides 

. . . .lbs. 

632,700 

Plantains 

675 

Cotton 

866,600 

Cigars 

84,800 

Rum. 

. .hhds. 

847 

Lignum  vitae 

4 

Oxen 

5,881 

Logwood 

178 

Horses  and  mules  . , 

172 

Pimento. 

lbs. 

6,800 

Bay  water 

..  .galls. 

6,161 

Annatto 

7,862 

Corn. 

•• .ears 

1,429 

Castor  oil 

600 
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Total  value  of  exports  amounts  to  $5,761,974,  of  which  48f  per  cent  to  United 
States,  6$  to  foreign  West  Indies,  9f  to  Spain,  21f  to  Great  Britain,  0$  to  British 
North  America,  7$  to  Germany,  1$  to  Austria,  3 to  Sardinia,  1$  to  France,  f to  Cuba 
and  Jamaica. 

Total  value  of  imports  amounted  to  $6,073,870,  of  which  19$  per  cent  wmi  from 
the  United  States,  32$  from  West  Indies,  chiefly  St  Thomas,  21$  from  Spain,  12$ 
from  South  America,  mostly  in  cocoa,  4$  from  Great  Britain,  4f  from  British  North 
America,  4 from  Cuba,  and  1$  from  Germany,  Sardinia,  and  France. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  inward  was  1,824,  measuring  160,586  tons,  of 
which  42  per  cent  was  American,  22$  Spanish,  21$  British.  Customs  revenue  $1,069,418 
against  $1,189,001  in  1850. 

EXPORTS  FROM  THE  ISLAND  OF  PORTO  RICO,  1852 — JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER  1. 

Hides,  Cotton,  Sugar,  Molasses,  Coffee,  Tobacco, 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  galls.  lbe.  lbs. 

334,061  265,830  93,702,593  8,717,771  10,209,175  6,807,026 

To  U.  States...  1,625  72,668,848  3,066,664  83,800  

Extract  from  a letter  dated  St  Johns,  P.  It,  December  13,  1852 : — 

The  total  quantity  of  sugars  shipped  as  the  crop  of  1852,  according  to  the  best  in* 
formation,  is  93,702,593  lbs.,  or  93,000  hhds.  of  1,000  lb9.  each,  showing  only  a falling 
off  of  24,713,711  lbs.,  or  24,000  hhds.,  from  that  of  1851,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
much  more  than  made  up  the  coming  year,  as  the  weather  during  the  summer  and 
fall  months  is  not  generally  favorable  for  the  growing  canes  throughout  the  whole  isl- 
and, and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop. 


COMMERCE  OF  CHICAGO  AND  THE  ILLINOIS  RIVER  AND  CANAL. 

We  extract  from  the  message  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  (Hon.  J.  A.  Matteson,) 
the  subjoined  statement  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  Illinois : — 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Commerce  of  Chicago  was  but  a few  thousand  dollars,  and 
her  population  a few  hundred  souls.  Her  Commerce  now,  through  the  aid  of  com- 
mercial advantages,  has  increased  to  over  $20,000,000,  and  her  population  is  over 
50,000.  Then  Waukegan,  Elgin,  Belvidere,  Rockford,  Freeport,  ana  Galena  were  al- 
most wholly  unknown.  Now,  by  the  influence  of  the  Lake  Commerce  and  the  Chica- 
go and  Galena  Railroad,  with  the  influence  the  Mississippi  has  on  Galena,  they  have 
become  large  and  flourishing  cities  and  towns,  growing  with  a rapidity  almost  incred- 
ible. The  canal  going  into  operation  has  made  lively  and  flourishing  towns  of  Lock- 
port,  Joliet,  Morris,  Ottawa,  La  Salle,  and  Peru,  and  greatly  added  to  the  growth  of 
all  the  towns  along  the  Illinois  River.  These  again  have  thrown  back  their  wealth 
and  forced  Chicago  into  a growth  which  challenges  a parallel  in  any  city,  unless  ex- 
cept those  of  California.  She  has  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  manufac- 
tures, the  most  substantial  of  all  city  improvements.  Among  the  most  important  of 
them  are  her  foundries,  her  milling,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements. 
Without  these,  the  farmer  never  would  be  able  to  send  forward  such  amounts  of  pro- 
duce. 

The  following  table  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  her  local  trade,  will  give 
some  idea  of  her  prosperity.  For  the  last  year  there  has  been  received  from  all 
sources : — 


Wheat 

Railroad. 

475,425 

Canal. 

108,597 

Teams. 

131,403 

Total. 

716,426 

Value. 

$500,000 

Corn 

673,621 

2,044,298 

883,703 

287,791 

8,006,710 

1,998,626 

1,500,000 

Oats 

665,491 

499,631 

600,000 

Barley. 

85,434 

8,785 

24,054 

118,273 

59,136 

Rye 

Flour 

617 

26,000 

26,617 

12,300 

45,251 

1,847 

70,00(f 

117,100 

351,300 

Wool 

243,662 

525,632 

856,896 

1,126,190 

250,000 

Total 

$3,172,739 

Her  lumber  trade  will  not  fall  short  of  140,000,000  feet,  and  her  capital  invested 
in  that  article  about  $2,000,000.  Her  beef  packing  in  1852  was  24,168  head  of' cat- 
tle slaughtered,  making  a total  weight  of  13,284,150  pounds ; and  her  pork  6,000,000 
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pounds.  The  capital  invested  in  this  business  is  between  one  and  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  goods  she  has  two  hundred  and  eleven  houses  engaged  in  wholesale  business, 
besides  a very  large  number  of  retail  establishments.  Many  import  their  goods  di- 
rectly from  Europe.  She  has  twenty-six  houses  engaged  in  forwarding  and  commis- 
sion, generally  doing  a heavy  business.  While  these  numbers  look  incredible,  I haz- 
ard nothing  on  the  opinion  that  many  years  to  come  will  witness  a growth  equally 
rapid. 

The  same  has  been  the  history  of  the  region  of  country  penetrated  by  the  Illinois 
River.  Since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  flourishing  towns  are  lining  its  banks  at  every 
few  miles’  distance,  and  are  furnishing  producers  a ready  and  profitable  market  This 
river  being  the  connecting  link  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  great  chain  of  lakes, 
much  care  has  been  taken  to  ascertain  its  Commerce  as  near  as  may  be,  The  follow- 
ing table  is  believed  to  contain  a3  near  an  approximation  as  can  be  obtained,  still  I am 
satisfied  it  is  below  the  true  amount : — 


Chicago 

...  $20,000,000 

Lock  port 

400,000 

Joliet 

650,000 

Channahon  

75,000 

Dresden 

30,000 

Morris  

...  400,000 

Marseilles 

80,000 

Ottawa 

650,000 

Utica 

69,000 

La  Salle 

1,200,000 

Peru 

1,100,000 

Hennepin 

Hall’s  Landing 

...  625,000 

...  150,000 

Henry. 

. . . 350,000 

Lacon 

650,000 

Chillicothe  

220,000 

Spring  Bay 

150,000 

Peoria. 

. . . 2,600,000 

Pekin 

1,500,000 

Wesley  City 

150,000 

150,000 

Copperas  Creek 

Total 

Liverpool 175,000 

Bath 200,000 

Havana 200,000 

Sharp’s  Landing 150,000 

Irvingston 1 00,000 

Frederick 800,000 

Beardstown 1,550,000 

Perry’s  Landing. 50,000 

Meredosia. 800,000 

Naples 4,000,000 

Florence  .*••....•• 850,000 

Griggs ville  .............  300,000 

Montezuma. 40,000 

Bridgeport 60,000 

Newport 60,000 

Hardin 40,000 

Apple  Creek. 200,000 

Columbiana  175,000 

Grafton 76,000 

Alton 2,600,000 


$42,846,000 


The  total  amount  of  Commerce  on  the  Illinois  River  and  Canal  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1852,  $42,345,000.  Number  of  steamboat  arrivals  from  St.  Louis  ana 
other  points  as  high  up  as  Peoria,  in  same  time,  1,608.  A large  amount  of  trade  on 
this  route  is  carried  on  by  canal-boats  and  barges,  towed  by  steamboats.  Connected 
with  this  I may  mention  the  fact  that  the  arrivals  of  steamboats  at  St.  Louis  during 
the  past  year  have  been  between  three  and  four  thousand,  and  it  is  estimated  by  reli- 
able judges  that  at  least  one-third  are  employed  in  carrying  the  products  of  Illinois. 


BREADSTU/FS  RECEIVED  AT  TOLEDO,  CHICAGO,  AND  ST.  LOUIS  IN  1852. 


Toledo.  Chicago.  St.  Louis. 

Flour. bbls.  383,877  117,100  131,388 

Wheat bush.  2,402,605  716,425  2,372,126 

Corn 4,059,209  3,005,710  1,015,606 


Reducing  the  flour  to  bushels,  at  6 to  the  barrel,  the  comparison  will  be  as  follows : 


Bushels. 


Toledo.  Chicago.  St  Louis. 

8,381,199  4,806,635  4,044,297 


Toledo  received  by  canal  to  November  14  th — 

Flour  . . . .bbls  260,898  | Wheat  . . . .bush.  1,954,718  | Corn  . . . .bush.  3,878,047 
And  by  railroad  to  December  31st — 

Flour bbls.  122,979  | Wheat bush.  447,887  | Corn bush.  181,162 

Including  what  reached  Toledo  by  canal,  after  14th  November,  and  by  wagon  du- 
ring the  year,  the  receipt  of  these  three  articles  at  that  city  in  1852,  could  scarcely  be 
less  than  eight  millions  and  three  quarters  of  bushels . 
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New  York  exported  to  all  foreign  countries,  from  1st  January  to  20th  November, 
1862,  1,226,298  barrels  flour,  2,678,451  bushels  wheat,  and  746.180  bushels  com; 
amounting  in  all,  counting  the  flour  at  5 bushels  to  the  barrel,  to  9,656,126  bushels. 


Tonnage  of  canal  freight  to  and  from  Albany  in  1852 1.196,841 

**  “ “ Toledo  M 850,100 


The  canals  which  have  their  lake  terminus  at  Toledo,  will  on  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion, next  spring,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  seven  hundred  miles.  For  the  last 
seven  years,  the  canal  business  at  Toledo  haR  had  an  average  increase,  equal  to  its 
regular  duplication  in  every  period  of  three  years.  The  same  ratio  of  increase  during 
the  next  seven  years,  would  swell  its  business  to  nearly  that  at  Albany  the  past  year. 

On  the  1st  inst,  an  enumeration  made  the  population  of  Toledo.  6,412,  and  the 
number  of  buildings  erected  in  1852,  200.  A very  small  city  for  so  large  a business. 

Toledo,  January  17, 1853.  J.  W.  SCOTT. 


IMPORTS,  AND  DUTIES  COLLECTED  AT  LOUISVILLE  IN  1852. 

We  are  indebted  to  R.  C.  Thompson,  Esq.,  collector  of  the  port  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, for  the  annexed  statement  of  the  amount  of  duties  collected  during  the  year 
1852,  on  goods  imported  into  the  port  of  Louisville,  and  the  foreign  cost  of  the  Bame; 
also  the  amount  of  hospital  money  collected  during  the  same  period. 


Railroad  iron 

Earthenware 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Cigars 

Carbonate  of  soda  and  soda-ash 

Merchandise,  (variety) 

Brandy 

Wine 

Gin 


Cost  articles  imported.  Duties  collected1 
4108,559  00  432.567  70 

60,213  00  18,063  90 

26,045  00  7,814  00 

1,169  00  467  60 

8,969  00  682  20 

4,617  00  1,186  46 

4,499  00  4,499  00 

2,626  00  1,050  40 

888  00  888  00 


4212,085  00  466.719  25 

Earthenware  warehoused 12,892  03^  8,717  70 

4224,477  03£ 

Hospital  fees  collected 

Received  of  hull  and  boiler  inspectors  for  license  of  pilots  and  en- 
gineers of  steamboats  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1852. .. . 

Total  amount  collected  during  the  year $69,520  06 


470,486  95 
1,820  80 

980  00 


NORTH  PACIFIC  WHALE  FISHERY. 

We  give  below  a tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in  the  North 
Pacific  Whale  Fishery  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and  the  quantity  of  oJ!  taken: — . 


Barrels.  Barrel*. 

1841  20  *bips  averaged  1,412  28,200 

1842  29  “ 44  1,627  47.200 

1843  108  “ 44  1,349  146,800 

1844  170  44  44  1,628  269,670 

1846 263  44  44  963  250,600 

1846  292  44  44  869  263,800 

1847  177  44  44  1,059  187,443 

1848  159  44  44  1,164  186,256 

1849  166  44  44  1,834  206,850 

1850  144  44  44  1,692  248,648 

1851  138  44  44  626  86,860 


In  1852,  about  283  ships  cruised  in  the  Northern  Seas,  four  of  which  were  lost  Of 
the  remaining  number,  179  have  been  reported  in,  with  an  aggregateof  225,570  bWa. 
or  an  average  catch  of  1,260  barrels. 


I 
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PRICES  OF  SPERM  AND  WHALE  OIL  AND  BONE  IN  1853. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRICES  t>F  SPERM  AND  WHALE  OIL,  AND  WHALEBONE,  ON  THE  FIRST 
AND  FIFTEENTH  OF  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR  1852,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  AVERAGE 
PRICE  PER  YEAR  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS. 


Sperm  Oil. 

Whale  Oil. 

Whalebone. 

1st. 

l5th. 

1st. 

15tb, 

1st. 

15lh. 

January  

125 

58 

58 

45 

45 

February  

124 

56* 

57* 

43 

48} 

March 

1*M* 

125 

58 

60 

44 

45 

April 

......  124* 

124} 

61 

73} 

47 

50 

May 

126 

75 

75 

52 

65 

June 

125 

75 

75 

65 

64} 

July 

125 

125 

75 

74 

65 

65 

August 

124* 

76 

73 

65 

65 

September.. 

124 

123 

72 

12* 

65 

55 

October 

123 

73 

73 

55 

65 

November 

120* 

120 

72 

70 

55 

50 

December 

118 

65 

60* 

48 

48 

Sperm  Oil. 

Whale  Oil.  Whaleb’e. 

Average  for  1852 

123$ 

68* 

50$ 

“ “ 1851 

127* 

45* 

84* 

“ “1850 

120* 

49* 

34* 

u “ 1849 

108* 

39} 

81* 

41  “ 1848 

100* 

36 

80* 

“ “ 1847 

87* 

83$ 

34 

“ “ 1846 

88 

82} 

38} 

“ “ 1845 

90* 

35} 

40 

“ “ 1844 

63 

84* 

35} 

“ “ 1843 

73 

33$ 

23 

“ “ 1842 

94 

81$ 

19} 

“ “ 1841 

100 

80$ 

19 

PRODUCTION,  STOCK,  AND  PRICE  OF  SCOTCH  IRON. 

The  following  will  show  tho  total  proJuction  in  Scotland,  of  pig  iron,  for  each 
year  since  1845,  the  stock  December  31st,  the  price  in  December,  (delivered  free  on 
board  at  Glasgow,)  and  the  average  for  the  year : — 


SCOTCH  TIG  IRON. 


Production. 

Stock  Dec.  31. 

Price  Dec.  31. 

Average. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

a.  d. 

& d. 

1845  

475.000 

245,000 

7«  0 

80  3 

1846  

670,000 

149,000 

72  6 

67  8 

1847  

510,000 

80,000 

47  0 

65  4 

1843  

....  680,000 

98,000 

42  3 

44  4 

1849  

....  690.000 

210,000 

46  8 

45  6 

1820  

....  695,000 

270,000 

48  6 

44  7 

1851 

760,000 

350,000 

38  0 

40  1 

1852  

....  775,000 

450,000 

69  9 

45  5 

THE  BRITISH  EAST  INDIA,  AND  CIIINA  TRADE. 

The  East  India  and  China  Association  have  published  their  usual  comparative 
statement  of  the  number  of  ship?,  both  British  and  Foreign,  with  their  aggregate  ton- 
nage, entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  with  cargo,  from  and  to  places  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  Iudia  Company's  charter,  for  the  periud  embracing  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary to  the  30th  of  September,  in  the  years  1851  to  1852.  The  return  of  vessels 
entered  inwards  shows,  for  the  port  of  London,  an  increase  of  60  vessels,  with  31,047 
tonnage,  the  difference  between  465  vessels,  with  236,885  tonnage  in  1851,  and  525 
vessels  with  266.885  tonnage  in  1852.  Liverpool,  on  the  contrary,  presents  a decrease 
of  62  vessels  with  26,358  tonnage,  the  numbers  for  the  respective  periods  being  188 
vessels  with  94,209  tonnage,  and  136  vessels  with  67.851  tonnage.  Bristol  and  Hull 
exhibit  an  increase  of  15  vessels  with  6,843  tonnage,  the  difference  between  4 vessels 
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with  1,698  tonnage,  and  19  vessels  with  7,641  tonnage.  The  Clyde  is  returned  for  a 
decrease  of  1 1 vessels  with  8,600  tonnage,  the  figures  for  the  respective  periods  being 
61  vessels  18,650  tonnage,  and  40  vessels  with  15,060  tonnage.  The  general  result 
of  vessels  entered  inwards  is  an  increase  of  12  vessels  with  7,032  tonnage,  the  differ- 
ence between  708  vessels  with  850,295  tonnage  for  1851,  and  720  vessela  with 
857,327  tonnage  for  1852.  The  chief  increase  has  occurred  in  the  arrival  of  vessels  from 
Madras,  Bombay,  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  return  of  vessels  cleared 
outwards  gives  for  the  port  of  London,  in  the  same  period,  an  increase  of  61  vessels 
with  49,906  tonnage,  the  figures  in  1851  being  417  vessels  with  213,497  tonnage,  and 
1852,  478  vessels  with  263,403  tonnage.  Liverpool  also  presents  an  increase  of  44 
vessels  with  48,867  tonnage,  the  difference  between  239  vessels  with  126,787  tonnage, 
and  283  vessels  with  174,654  tonnage.  Bristol  and  Hull  show  a decrease  of  5 vessels 
with  2,918  tonnage,  the  return  for  1851  presented  this  total,  while  in  1852,  there  had 
been  no  departures  whatever.  With  regard  to  the  Clyde,  a decrease  of  4 vessels  is 
presented,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  2,034  tonnage,  the  respective  figures  being 
66  vessels  with  28,894  tonnage,  and  62  vessels  with  30,428  tonnage.  The  general  re- 
sult of  vessels  cleared  outwards  is  an  increase  of  96  vessels  with  97,889  tonnage,  the 
difference  between  727  with  370,696  tonnage  for  1851,  and  823  vessels  with  468,486 
tonnage  for  1852.  The  chief  increase  has  occurred  in  the  departure  of  vessels  for 
New  South  Wales  and  other  parts  of  Australia,  the  stimulus  given  to  emigration  by 
the  gold  discoveries  having  reached  its  bight  during  July,  August,  and  September. 


LUMBER  TRADE  OF  ALBANY. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  financial  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal , for  the  sub- 
joined statement  of  the  Lumber  Trade  of  Albany,  for  the  year  1850,  compared  with 
the  two  preceding  years : — 

The  Lumber  trade  of  Albany  for  1862  has  been  unusually  large  and  prosperous. 
The  transactions  exceed  those  of  any  former  season,  the  receipts  for  this  and  the  two 
last  years  having  been  as  follows : — 

Boards  and  Scantling,  Shingles.  Timber,  8t*ves. 


feet.  M.  cubic  feet.  lbs. 

1850  216,786,890  84,226  28,882  150,617,280 

1851  260,288,003  84,136  110,200  115,087,290 

1862 317,136,620  29,334  291,714  109,961,289 


Showing  an  excess  of  sawed  lumber  in  1852  over  1861  of  56,897,617  feet,  and  over 
1850  of  100,348,730  feet,  and  this  notwithstanoing  the  quantity  has  been  diminished 
by  drouths  in  the  greater  patt  of  the  lumber  region.  The  demand,  however,  has  kept 
even  pace  with  this  large  increase  in  supply,  and  enabled  the  dealers  to  dispose  of 
their  stocks  at  remunerative  rates,  leaving  on  hand  for  Spring  sales  a very  limited 
amount  Prices  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  ruled  fair,  but  advanced  with  the  sea 
son,  till  in  the  last  two  months  they  reached  a higher  figure,  on  most  kinds  of  lumber, 
than  was  ever  before  obtained  in  this  market  This  advance  went  into  the  pockets  of 
those  manufacturers  whose  mills  are  within  short  distances ; but  on  the  long  routes  it 
was  absorbed  by  the  high  rates  of  canal  and  lake  freight  The  high  prices  will  stimu- 
late production,  and  the  receipts  for  next  year  will  show  a large  increase  over  this,  the 
excess  being  estimated  by  6ome  dealers  at  two  hundred  millions  feet — there  is  little 
doubt  it  wiu  reach  at  the  least  one  hundred  millions,  if  the  year  is  favorable  for  stock- 
ing and  sawing.  This  large  increase  will  have  the  effect  to  diminish  the  price,  now 
considered  burdensome  by  builders,  though  if  the  mpney  market  continues  easy,  so 
extensive  is  the  demand  that  tbeito  is  little  probability  of  the  rates  being  reduced  be- 
low a fair  figure. 

The  sources  from  which  Albany  lumber  is  derived,  are  of  great  extent,  it  being 
supplied  from  the  streams  which  empty  into  Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Huroo, 
and  the  Georgian  Bay,  Saginaw  Bay  and  the  St  Clair,  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and 
Champlain,  the  Rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  and  from  the  head  watero  of  tbs 
Alleghany,  the  Susquebannah,  and  the  Delaware. 

The  demand  is  also  from  an  extensive  range  of  country,  lumber  being  shipped  from 
Albany  direct  to  all  the  Atlantic  ports  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  reshipped  from 
New  York  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  California,  in  large  quantities,  and 
in  more  limited  amount  to  Europe  and  Australia. 
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The  nine  of  the  lumber  received  this  year  it  nearly  seven  million  dollars,  and 
whether  regard  is  had  to  amount  of  capital  invested,  or  transactions  effected,  it  is  the 
largest  business  in  our  city,  with  the  single  exception  of  flour  and  grain,  as  it  is  only 
second  to  those  articles  in  tonnage  on  the  canals. 

This  large  trade  naturally  centers  in  Albany,  for  this  is  the  first  point  where  the 
clear  pine  of  Michigan  and  Canada  West,  the  oak,  ash,  walnut,  cherry,  sycamore,  and 
whitewood,  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  the  more  common  pine  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Canada  East,  and  the  hemlock  spruce  of  Vermont  and  Northern  and  Central 
New  York,  meet  together,  and  supply  to  the  dealers  in  lumber,  a full  assortment  of 
the  products  of  the  forest 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  the  large  amount  of  wharf  room  required  for  so  bulky  a 
business,  and  the  sheltered  basins  for  the  safety  of  canal  boats  while  discharging,  are 
unequalled — the  long  pier  making  a large  basin  in  front  of  our  city,  and  many  smaller 
basins  beiog  formed  by  slips  branching  from  the  canal  towards  the  river,  to  which  it 
here  runs  parallel  for  miles.  These  utilities,  with  the  vast  extent  of  country  which 
offera  the  supply  and  demand,  have  already  made  ours  the  largest  lumber  market  in 
the  world.  

EXPORTS  OF  GOAL  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  WOOD  AT  PHILADELPHIA* 

The  Reporter  furnishes  the  subjoined  monthly  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels 
loaded  at  Richmond,  (near  Philadelphia,)  from  December  1st,  1851,  to  November  80th, 
1852;  also  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  and  the  number  of  cords  of  wood 
received. 


Total  no.  vessels.  Total  do.  tons  coal.  Wood  vessels.  O’ d*  wood. 


December 

...  855 

52,4  lli 

26 

1,511 

January  . . . 

68 

11,611 

1 

110 

February- 

212 

86,410} 

2 

158 

March 

628 

85,670 

51 

2,717 

April 

667 

98,784  • 

48 

2,148 

May 

761 

116,8*1* 

47 

2,461 

June 

961 

166.874* 

49 

2,581 

July 

961 

160,406 

41 

2,141 

August 

987 

168,767 

86 

1,913 

September 

...  847 

187,614 

86 

1,954 

October 

810 

181,999 

66 

8,286 

November 

667 

79,679* 

71 

3,978 

TotaL 

....  7,880 

1,286,649 

459 

24,953 

The  above  list  of  vessels  includes  18  ships,  66  steamers,  94  Barques,  540  Brigs, 
4,957  schooners,  487  sloops,  and  1, 684  boats. 


EAST  INDIA  AND  PACIFIC  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller , furnishes  a list  of  arrivals  at  and  depar- 
tures from  ports  in  the  United  States,  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade, 
during  the  year  1862.  It  shows  an  increase  in  the  trade,  over  any  previous  year. 
Out  of  fifty  arrivals  from  Calcutta,  twenty -one  sailed  originally  from  California.  The 
whole  number  of  arrivals  in  the  United  States  was  191,  of  which  84  were  at  Boston, 
61  at  New  York,  18  at  New  Bedford,  8 at  Salem,  and  5 at  other  ports.  The  clearances 
numbered  140,  of  which  78  were  from  New  York,  8 from  Salem,  and  4 from  Baltimore. 
The  whole  number  of  arrivals  from  ports  on  the  Pacific,  including  those  from  Califor- 
nia, was  181,  of  which  50  were  at  Baltimore,  86  at  New  York,  21  at  Bostoo,  6 at 
Norfolk,  6 at  New  Orleans,  8 at  Philadelphia,  4 at  Alexandria,  and  7 at  other  ports. 

The  clearances  for  ports  on  the  Pacific,  including  those  for  California,  numbered  299, 
of  which  160  were  from  New  York,  106  from  Boston,  14  from  Philadelphia,  8 from 
Baltimore,  8 from  Richmond,  8 from  Salem,  and  6 from  other  ports. 


SARDINE  FISHERIES  ON  THB  COAST  OF  BRITTANY. 

On  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  which  are  upwards  of  sixty  leagues  in  extent,  there  are 
taken  annually  on  an  average,  676,000,000  sardines,  of  which  one-half  are  sold  fresh, 
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the  other  preserved.  The  sum  received  for  the  sale  is  8,585,000f.  The  fishery  em- 
ploys about  160  vessels,  and  3,600  men  and  boys.  On  shore  the  preparation,  convey- 
ance, and  sale  of  the  fish,  give  occupation  to  4,500  persons,  of  whom  2,500  are  women, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  4,400  other  persons  are  occupied  in  the  sale.  The 
making  and  repairing  of  nets  employs  during  the  winter,  8,000  families,  or  9,000  per- 
sons, of  whom  one  half  are  females.  The  fishing  lasts  on  an  average,  210  days,  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  October.  The  sardines  then  disappear,  and  the 
fishermen  are  unable  to  explain  what  becomes  of  them.  They  only  leave  when  they 
have  obtained  their  full  growth.  In  April  sardines  again  appear,  but  they  are  young- 
er and  smaller  than  those  which  abandoned  the  coast  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
season. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


NOTICES  TO  HAM-NEBS.* 

(official.) 

Department  or  State,  W abbirmtom,  ) 

February  1, 1853.  f 

The  following  “notices  to  mariners”  transmitted  to  this  Department  by  the  United 
States  Consul  at  London,  are  published  for  general  iniormation. 

Hydrographic  Ornci,  Nov.  30, 1852, 
SOUTH  AFRICA. — BIRD  ISLAND  LIGHTS. 

Official  Notice  has  been  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  Lights  have 
been  established  in  Algoa  Bay,  on  the  Easternmost  of  the  Bird  Islands,  off  Woody 
Point  The  Tower,  which  is  rectangular,  and  painted  with  black  and  white  horizoot&l 
stripes,  is  45  feet  high,  and  carries  Two  Fixed  Lights,  18  feet  apart;  the  upper  one 
being  70  feet  above  high  water,  and  10  feet  higher  than  the  other. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Doddington  Rock,  the  Lights  will  appear  in  a vertical  line, 
one  above  the  other. 

The  following  are  Commander  Fishbourne’s  Sailing  Directions. 

The  Bird  Islands  lie  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Algoa  Bay,  off  Woody  Cape, 
which,  as  its  name  imports,  is  covered  with  wood,  except  a small  patch  of  sand  at  its 
summit,  and  is  the  only  seaboard  land  that  i9  so,  which  gives  it,  in  contrast  with  that 
for  miles  on  either  side,  a dark  appearance ; the  land  on  its  west  side,  from  near  St 
Croix  up,  ri-es  into  numerous  small  sandy  hillocks,  quite  bare  of  vegetation,  and  that 
to  the  eastward,  up  to  Padrone  Point,  is  similarly  naked. 

Woody  Cape  is  high,  and  rugged,  but  so  prominent  as  to  appear  like  a Cape,  ex- 
cept when  very  near  it ; not  so  Padrone  Point,  which  runs  out  into  a low  point  pf 
sand,  forming  a determinable  Cape,  from  which  breakers  run  out  some  distance,  and 
the  water  breaks  still  further  out,  at  times,  owing  to  the  meeting  of  currents  after 
strong  winds. 

These  Islands  afford  tolerably  sheltered  anchorage  behind  them  in  winds  from  W. 
to  S.  S.  E.,  in  13  fathoms,  and  rather  better  than  half  a mile  from  the  Northernmost 
breakers ; closer  in  would  afford  more  shelter,  but  the  ground  is  foul  They  are  very 
low  and  proportionally  dangerous,  and  though  the  main  land  will  generally  be  seen 
before  them,  and  their  distance  mav  thereby  be  better  estimated  by  it,  yet  in  shaping 
a course  to  go  outside  of  them,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  eddy,  or  return 
current,  which  sets  in  towards  them,  and  then  to  the  eastward. 

The  Doddington  Rock  and  West  Reef  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Bird  Isl- 
ands shoal,  and  no  vessel  should  go  between  them;  for  in  bad  weather  the  breakers 
extend  the  whole  way.  In  clear  weather  the  rugged  and  Cockscomb  Mountains  may 
be  seen  from  abreast  of  these  Islands ; but  in  passing  outside  the  Doddington,  the 
Cockscomb  should  be  kept  open  to  the  Westward  of  the  Rugged  Mountain,  bearing 
about  N.  W.,  and  the  ship  should  steer  ty.  W.,  by  W.  | W. ; having  passed  the  Dod- 
dington, the  high  land  at  the  back  of  Port  Elizabeth  will  soon  appear  right  ahead. 


* Published  officially  in  iho  Merchants’  Magazine,  by  order  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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HYDioonraic  Orricx,Dec.  88, 1858. 

DENMARK,  WS8T  COAST  OF  SLESVIG. — LIGHT8  ON  8YLT  ISLAND. 

Information  has  been  received  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Elsinore,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  this  month  the  Danish  Government  established  the  two  following  Lights 
on  the  North  end  of  Sylt  Island. 

The  Westernmost  is  C6  feet  high,  with  a cupola  shaped  top,  and  stands  on  Ostendie 
Point,  in  65°  8'  North  and  8°  26'  East  from  Greenwich.  The  other,  which  is  placed 
2,910  yards  farther  to  the  Eastward,  is  102  feet  high,  with  a square  top.  Both  lights 
are  visible  at  the  distance  of  14  to  16  miles. 

These  two  L’ght* Houses  kept  in  one  (bearing  S.  E.  by  E.  £ R Magnetic)  lead  over 
the  deepest  part  of  the  bar,  in  15  feet  at  low  water,  into  the  Lister  Deep;  but  imme- 
diately after  crossing  the  bar  the  vessel  must  alter  her  course  more  to  the  Eastward, 
in  order  to  keep  in  the  Channel.  The  Light- Houses  are  most  conspicuons  when  seen 
from  the  Northward.  The  two  old  Beacons  of  List,  and  also  the  two  on  Romo  Island, 
have  been  removed. 

On  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  same  Island,  (Sylt,)  in  order  to  distinguish  Hornum 
Port  from  the  uniform  appearance  of  the  adjaoeut  coast,  and  also  to  warn  vessels  of 
the  dangerous  shoals  which  extend  from  thence  to  the  South-Westward,  a Beacon  has 
been  erected  in  54°  45'  North  and  8°  17'  East  of  Greenwich.  It  is  of  a circular  form, 
and  rises  to  the  hight  of  104  feet  above  the  sea ; and  at  the  foot  of  this  beacon  a shel- 
tered place  has  been  prepared  for  Shipwrecked  Mariners,  who  will  find  benches  on 
which  they  can  repose,  and  cases  containing  bread  and  water. 


Hydrographic  Orricc,  Admiralty,  Dec.  87, 1858. 

BAHAMAS. BEVOLVING  LIOUT  ON  TUBES’  ISLAND. 

Notice  i9  hereby  given,  that  on  the  9th  of  October  last,  a Revolving  Light  was 
established  on  the  Northern  extremity  of  Grand  Turk  Island,  in  21°  3D  0"  N.,  and 
21°  7'  40"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

The  Tower  is  constructed  of  Iron,  and  painted  White;  its  hight  being  60  feet,  and 
Hs  base  62  feet  above  high  water  ; the  Light  has  an  elevation  of  108  feet. 

The  Light  revolves  every  half  minute,  and  at  each  revolution  flares  up  into  a bril- 
liant flash,  which  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  deck  of  a moderate  sized  vessel,  in  clear 
weather  at  the  distance  of  16  miles. 

The  Mariner  should  however  be  aware  that,  when  approaching  the  Light  from  the 
Southward,  it  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  Southern  part  of  the  Bland  on  which  it  stands, 
between  the  hearings  of  N.  ^ W.,  and  N.  $ E. ; by  Salt  Cay  between  N.  by  R,  and  N. 
l^y  E.  f R ; and  by  the  Eastern  group  of  Bays  between  N.  by  W.  | W.  and  N.  by  W. 

i 

With  the  light  bearing  South,  it  may  be  approached  within  2 miles ; but  vessels  run- 
ning for  the  Turk’s  Island  Passage,  should  make  the  Light  on  a bearing  to  the  West- 
ward of  South;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  from  the  limited  distance  at  which 
it  can  be  seen,  it  will  not  protect  them  from  Phillips  Reef  and  the  dangers  off  East 
Caicos.  They  must  also  remember  that  the  Reef  projects  8 miles  from  the  North  Point 
of  Turk's  Island,  and  continues  along  its  whole  Eastern  side. 


ROCKS  IN  THE  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  have  made  a contract  with  Messrs.  Maflle- 
fert  <t  Raasloff,  to  remove  the  reef  of  rocks  and  sand  lying  in  the  East  River,  between 
Delancey  and  Stanton  streets,  so  as  to  make  a depth  of  twelve  feet  of  water  at  low 
water  mark,  over  all  portions  of  the  reef.  Tho  compensation  allowed  is  $16,600,  from 
the  appropriation  for  docks  and  slips.  Tho  work  will  be  commenced  as  early  in  the 
8pring  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

The  removal  of  Middle  Rock,  near  the  mouth  of  New  Haven  harbor,  will  also  be 
effected  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  in  the  Spring.  Seventeen  feet  of  water  is  to 
be  secured  over  the  highest  point  of  the  rock.  The  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  government 
is  $6,000. 

VOL.  XXVIU. — NO.  111.  24 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


REGULATIONS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


TARIFF  OF  CHARGES  AGREXD  UPON  AND  ADOPTED  BT  THR  NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OF  • 
COMMERCE,  IN  1846  AND  1848,  AND  AMENDED  lOTH  MAT,  1852. 


COMMISSION  ON  SALES. 


Per  coat. 


Sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  lead,  flour,  and  other  products  of  the  soil 

Domestic  manufactures,  and  all  foreign  merchandise 

Guaranty  of  sales  on  time 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  or  produce 

Sales  or  purchase  of  stock  and  bullion  

Collecting  and  remitting  dividends 

Selling  vessels  or  steamboats 

Purchasing  do.. 

Procuring  freights 

Collecting  freights  from  foreign  ports .. 

Coastwise 

Outfits  and  disbursements 

Effecting  insurance- 

Adjusting  or  collecting  insurance  or  other  claims  without  litigation 

With  litigation 

Purchasing  and  remitting  drafts,  or  receiving  or  paying  money  on  which  no 

other  commission  has  been  charged 

If  bills  remitted  are  guarantied,  in  addition  

Bills  and  notes  remitted  for  collection  protested  and  returned 

Landing,  custody  and  re-shipping  merchandise  or  produce  from  ressels  in 

distress  

Ditto  bullion  or  specie 

Adjusting  and  collecting  general  average 

Consignments  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  re-shipped  per  order,  on  account 

of  advances  and  responsibilities — full  commission 

On  the  surplus  amount  of  ihvoices  of  such  consignments,  deducting  advances 

and  liabilities — half  commission 

Drawing,  indorsing  or  negotiating  foreign  bills  of  exchange 

Ditto  on  domestic  bills  of  exchange 

Receiving,  entering,  and  re-shipping  merchandise  to  a foreign  port — on  amount 

of  invoice . . 

On  amount  of  advances,  charges,  and  liabilities  on  same 

For  drawing,  accepting,  negotiating,  or  indorsing  notes  or  drafts  without 

funds,  produce  or  bills  of  lading  in  hand 

On  cash  advances  in  all  cases 

For  entering  and  bonding  merchandise  for  the  interior— on  amount  of  duties, 

freight  and  charges  (besides  the  regular  charge  for  forwarding). 

Agency  for  steamboats — according  to  special  contract.. 

The  foregoiug  rates  to  be  exclosive  of  brokerage  and  charges  already  incurred. 
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RECEIVING  AND  FORWARDING  MERCHANDISE — EXCLUSIVE  OF  CHARGES  ACTUALLY  INCURRED. 


Sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco per  hhd.  50 

Cotton .per  bale.  50 

Hemp 20 

Moss 10 

Provisions  or  Bacon per  hhd.  25 

M “ per  tierce.  12J 

Pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow per  bbl.  5 

Box  pork. per  box.  15 

Flour,  grain,  and  other  dry  barrels 6 

Lard,  nails,  and  shot per  keg.  2| 

Lead ....per  pig.  1 

Corn,  wheat,  beans,  oats,  and  other  grain per  bag.  2 
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LIQUIDS* 

Pipes  and  hogsheads 

Half  pipes  sod  tierces ........ 

Quarter  casks  and  barrels. 

Whisky per  bbl. 

Oils. .V..... 

SUXDRIRS. 


60 

25 

12* 

10 

12* 


Boxes,  bales,  cases,  trunks,  and  other  packages  dry  goods 10  to  50 

Earthen  and  Hardware .per  package.  25  to  50 

Bar  iron  and  castings. per  too.  76 

Railroad  iron  and  pig  iron 50 

Hollow  ware 1 60 

Soap,  candles,  wines,  Ac- per  boot  6 

Coffee,  spices,  Ac per  bag.  6 

Gunpowder per  keg.  22 

Salt per  sad.  2 


STORAGE  AND  LABOR  FXR  MONTH. 


Cotton  and  wool_ per  bale. 

Tobacco per  hhd. 

Hemp per  bale  not  exceeding  800  pound* 

“ “ t M 460  14 

“ “ “ 500  M 

“ « **  800  u 

Moss  per  bale. 


Peltries 

Hides each. 

Lead per  pig. 

Hollow  ware per  too. 

Bar  iron  and  castiog^s. 

Railroad  iron  and  pig  iron 

Bacon  and  provisions per  hhd. 

Pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow,  Ac per  bbL 

Molasses,  oil,  and  whisky 

Flour 

Lard per  keg. 

Sugar  and  molasses. .per  hhd. 

u Havana per  box. 

Corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grain per  bag. 

Coffee,  spices,  Ac 

Salt 


Candles,  soap,  wine,  fish,  raisins,  oils,  sweatmeats,  cigars,  Ac., 

per  box  or  basket 

Ditto  in  half  boxes 


Nails per  keg. 

Dry  goods. not  exceeding  10  feet 

M - 20  M 

“ « 30  « 

M over  80  u 

Crockery per  cask  or  crate. 

M half  cask  or  half  crate. 

Hardware per  cask. 

M per  tierce. 

M .<....  .per bbl. 

Liquids per  pipe  or  hhd. 

- per  hair  pipe  or  tierce. 

M per  quarter  cask  or  bbL 

Claret per  cask. 

Gunny  bags per  bale. 


India  bagging 


First 

Second 

month,  and  after. 

20 

10 

50 

25 

10 

07 

15 

10 

20 

15 

26 

18 

10 

08 

06 

08 

10 

07 

01* 

01 

01 

01 

1 25 

75 

76 

60 

50 

25 

25 

28 

08 

05 

10 

08 

06 

04 

02* 

02 

40 

25 

12* 

10 

04 

08 

06 

08 

08 

02 

04 

02 

02 

01 

08 

02 

15 

10 

20 

15 

26 

20 

40 

26 

80 

20 

16 

10 

40 

25 

20 

15 

10 

08 

40 

80 

25 

18 

10 

08 

20 

16 

10 

08 

16 

10 
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weight  ov  grahv  per  bushel. 


Wheat  and  Rye pounds.  60 

Corn  66 

Data St 

TAKER 

Lard. actual  tare. 

Butter “ 

Cheese..... “ 

Tallow 

Steariue “ 1 

Sugar 

Rice 

Coffee  in  bags 2 per  cent 

FREIGHTS*. 

When  vessels  are  chartered,  or  goods  shipped  by  the  ton,  and  no  special  agreement 
respecting  the  proportion  of  tonnage  which  each  particular  article  shall  be  computed 
at,  the  following  regulation  shall  be  the  standard : — 

That  the  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  shall  compose  a ton,  to  equal  a ton  of  heavy 
materials,  shall  in  weight  be  as  follows ; — 

In  casks.  In  bags. 

Coffee lbs.  1,668  1,880 

Cocoa 1,120  1,800 

Pimento 050  1,100 

Flour 8 barrels  of  196 pounds. 

Beef,  pork,  tallow,  pickled  fish,  and  naval  stores.  bbls.  6 

Pig  and  bar  iron,  lead  and  other  metals  or  ore,  heavy  dye  woods,  sugar, 

rice,  honey,  or  other  heavy  articles,  gross lbs.  2,240 

8hip  bread  in  casks  6 72,  bags  784,  bulk  806  pounds. 

Wines,  brandy,  spirits,  and  liquids  generally,  reckoning  the  full  capacity  of 

the  casks,  wine  measure galls.  200 

Grain,  peas,  and  beans,  in  casks.. bush.  22 

Grain,  peas  and  beans,  in  bulk 86 

Salt — European 86 

West  Iudia 81 

Stone  coal  28 

Timber,  planks,  furs,  peltries,  in  bales  or  boxes,  cotton,  wool,  or  other 

measurement  goods cubic  feet  40 

Dry  hides lbs.  1,120 

When  molasses  is  shipped  by  the  hogshead,  without  any  special  agreement,  it  shall 
be  taken  at  110  gallons,  estimated  on  the  full  capacity  of  the  cask. 

Freights  (and  commission  on  them,)  when  in  sterling  money,  shall  be  settled  at 
$4  84  per  pound  sterling ; and  other  foreign  currency  at  the  value  fixed  by  Congress. 


TARIFF  OF  BRITISH  COLONIES  ON  THE  PICNIC. 

The  following  are  the  duties  leviable  under  the  new  Customs  Act,  which  went  into 
force  on  the  6th  of  August,  1862,  through  the  British  colonies  on  the  Pacific: — 

«.  i 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer,  of  all  sorts,  in  wood per  gallon  0 1 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer,  of  all  sorts,  in  bottles 0 2 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa per  Hx  0 Of 

Currants,  raisins,  and  other  dried  fruits 0 Of 

Spirits,  or  strong  waters  of  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes’s  hydrometer, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  ibr  any  greater  or  less  strength,  via. : 

Brandy per  gallon  6 0 

Gin 6 0 

Rom,  whisky,  and  all  other  spirits 4 0 

Perfumed  spirits  of  whatever  strength,  in  bottles 4 0 

All  spirits,  liqueurs,  cordials,  brandied  fruits,  or  stroog  waters,  respectively 
sweetened  or  mixed  with  any  article  so  that  the  degree  of  etrengtn  thereof 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  Sykes's  hydrometer .per  gallon  6 6 
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SIB 


Eained  sugar per  cwt 

Unrefined  anger 

Molasses 

Tea per  lb. 


Manufactured  tobacco,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  until  the  Dec.  81, 1863,  and  thereafter 
Unmanufactured  tobacco,  la  per  lb.  until  Dec.  81, 1 86 8, and  thereafter.. . . 

Cigars  and  snuff. 

Wine,  not  containing  more  than  25  per  cent  of  alcohol  of  a specific  gravity 
of  825,  at  the  temperature  of  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  in 

wood  or  bottle per  gallon 

Drawback  upon  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  made  in  colony . . . per  cwt 
Drawback  on  refined  sugar,  known  as  bastard  sugar . 


8 4 
2 4 

1 8 

0 1ft 

1 0 
0 8 
2 0 


1 0 
8 4 

2 6 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  DUTIES  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

The  king,  by  a decree  dated  December  27th,  has  raised  the  export  doty  on  olive 
oil  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  about  £18  12a  per  ton  (and  to  about  £13 
per  ton  by  foreign  flag  of  those  countries  that  have  not  treaties  of  reciprocity,)  being 
an  increase  6f  about  £5  12s.  per  ton  on  the  old  rate.  At  the  same  time  the  import 
daty  on  this  article  is  reduced  one-half,  namely,  from  £17  to  £18  10a  per  ton.  The 
civic  duty,  or  octroi,  on  oil  for  the  consumption  of  the  city  of  Naples,  is  reduced  one 
ducat  per  cantor,  or  about  £2  2a  per  ton — that  is,  from  8 20  ducats  to  2 20  ducats 
per  cantor.  Some  further  clauses  of  the  decree  prohibit  the  export  from  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  of  beans,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  French  beans,  vetches,  lentils,  and 
chick  peas,  and  also  tallow  and  hog’s  lard.  The  whole  of  these  regulations  were  to 
come  into  force  from  the  date  of  the  decree,  and  the  motives  assigned  for  them  are  the 
scarcity  of  the  crops  of  all  kinds  of  pulse  as  well  as  oil,  and  the  consequent  pressure  of 
high  prices  upon  the  home  consumers  of  these  products  and  their  substitutes. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  ANP  MANUFACTURES. 


MANUFACTURING  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


RCM1II  II. 

NASHUA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua  is  located  in  the  ancient  County  of  Hillsborough,  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  occupying  the  point  nearly  of  the  treble  meeting  of  the  Merrimac  River 
with  its  chief  branch,  the  Nashua,  and  with  the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  the  point,  also,  at  which  the  Merrimac,  descending  from  Lake  Winni- 
pisiogee,  turns  from  its  southern  to  a south-eastern  course,  which,  in  a few  miles’  run, 
turns  again  at  Lowell  to  a direction  a little  northwardly  of  east,  and  so  continues  to 
the  ocean,  at  Newburyport  The  village  is  about  38  miles  by  railroad  north-west 
from  Boston,  13  miles  north-west  from  Lowell,  17  miles  from  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and 
36  miles  south-by-east  from  Concord,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  Merrimac  lies 
along  its  eastern,  and  the  Nashua  upon  its  sooth  eastern  limits.  In  the  latter  there  is 
a fall  of  sixty-five  feet  in  two  miles’  run,  furnishing  a great  water-power,  which,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  brief  description,  has  been  considerably  improved  for 
the  benefit  of  the  town  and  surrounding  region.  The  volume  of  water  afforded  by 
the  Nashua  River  in  the  dryest  season  i9  180  cubic  feet  a second. 

Nashua  is  a part  of  what  was  the  old  township  of  Dunttable,  embracing  the  present 
towns  of  Nashna,  Nashville,  Hollis,  Hudson,  Litchfield,  and  Merrimac,  all  in  the  County 
of  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire,  And  Dunstable  and  Tyngsborough,  in  Middlesex 
County,  Massachusetts.  One  division  of  the  parent  town  was  made  at  the  time  the 
Massachusetts  boundary  was  fixed  in  1741,  that  province  having  originally  claimed 
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and  held  jurisdiction  oyer  a considerable  part  of  what  is  now  the  southern  portion  Of 
New  Hampshire.  Other  separations  have  been  made  according  to  the  progress  of 
population  at  different  points  within  the  original  limits,  and  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  municipal  and  local  convenience.  The  present  town  of  Nashua  retained 
the  name  of  Dunstable  until  1887,  a name  M which  it  had  worn  from  its  infancy,  through 
good  and  evil  fortune,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  under  which  it  had  witnessed  two 
revolutions,  and  formed  a portion  of  a colony,  a province,  and  a sovereign  State — un- 
der which  it  had  passed  through  many  wars,  and  grown  up  from  obscurity  and  pov- 
erty ;”  adopting,  at  that  time,  its  present  name,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  neighboring 
town  of  Dunstable  in  Massachusetts.  Nashua,  or  Nashaway — it  is  spelt  in  both  ways 
by  Winthrop  and  other  writers  of  the  times,  and  Nashawake  in  the  colonial  records— 
is  the  Indian  name  applied,  we  believe,  to  the  river  which  still  bean  it,  and  "from 
which  its  prosperity  is  principally  derived.” 

The  population  of  the  whole  New  Hampshire  town  of  Dunstable,  as  it  stood  in 
1800,  amounted  to  862.  The  whole  male  population  of  the  place  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  60,  in  1776,  had  numbered  only  128.  Its  fint  connection  with  Boston,  by  a 
regular  coach,  was  in  1795,  running  through  once  a week  on  its  way  to  and  from  Am- 
herst About  the  same  time  with  the  commencement  of  the  stage  wonder,  as  it  then 
really  was,  the  locks  and  canal  around  Pawtucket  Falls  were  built,  and  boating  upon 
the  Merrimac  began.  There  were  then  no  dwellings  on  the  site  of  the  present  Nashua 
village.  In  the  spring  of  1808,  a canal-boat  was  built  at  Dunstable  by  Robert 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  a rather  singular  structure,  and  attracting  great  attention,  as  the  fint 
ever  built  io  that  vicinity  for  the  regular  transportation  of  goods.  It  was  launched  oo 
the  fourth  of  July,  amid  the  public  demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  day  and  the  gene- 
ral rejoicings  of  the  people,  the  more  sanguine  of  whom  saw  in  imagination  immense 
accretions  of  trade  and  population  Rowing  in  to  swell  the  importance  of  the  place. 
That  was  u the  birth-day  of  Nashua.”  In  order  to  give  our  readers  a better  idea  of 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  Nashua  as  a manufacturing  town,  we  will  quote  here 
a picture  of  the  village,  previously  called  Indian  Head , but  then  dubbed  Nashua  vil- 
lage, as  it  appeared  on  the  day  of  the  launching  of  the  canal-boat,  from  a history  of 
the  old  township  by  Mr.  0.  J.  Fox ; and  will  then,  after  a few  further  brief  items  of 
history,  proceed  to  give  such  information  relating  to  its  present  condition,  as  we  were 
enabled  to  gather  in  a brief  visit  to  tbe  place  in  October,  1852.  Mr.  Fox  says: — 

A large  one-story  dwelling  house  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  Head  Coffee  House’ 
(of  which  it  now  forms  a part,)  and  was  kept  as  a tavern  by  Timothy  Taylor,  Esq* 
A large  one-9tory  store,  owned  and  conducted  by  Robert  Fletcher,  who  resided  in 
Amherst,  stood  where  Kendrick  k Tuttle’s  store  now  stands.  Abbot  k Fox'9  office 
was  a dwelling  house  occupied  by  “ uncle”  John  Lund,  bis  brother  and  sisters.  A 
dwelling  house,  three  stories  in  front  and  two  in  rear,  had  just  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  but  was  then  unfinished.  It  stood  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Main  and 
Franklin  streets,  opposite  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  and  here,  upon  a temporary  plat- 
form, the  oration  was  delivered.  The  Amherst  and  Concord  Road,  with  Main-street, 
and  a road  down  the  northern  bank  of  tbe  Nashua  to  the  boating  house  and  ferries, 
were  all  the  highways  then  existing. 

At  the  Harbor  the  dwelling  house  of  Gen.  Noah  Lovewell,  now  occupied  by  the 
Hon.  Jesse  Bowers,  with  two  other  small  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Salmon  Brook, 
were  the  only  buildings.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  lived  w*>st  and  south 
of  this,  tbe  meeting  bouse  was  built  on  the  little  triangle  m froot  of  Silas  Gibson’s 
boose.  Here  was  the  largest  village  in  town,  a tavern,  store,  shops,  and  dwellings, 
and  here  resided  the  physician  and  th*’  lawyer,  (Mr.  Abbot.)  Butin  September,  1803, 
the  “ Old  Tontine”  the  long,  low,  building  at  the  head  of  Main-street,  in  Nashville, 
was  built,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  Mr.  Abbot,  (who  removed  here  December  1, 
1808 ;)  Dr.  Elias  Maynard,  physician ; Dea.  James  Patterson,  bookbinder,  and  a Mr* 
dements,  saddler.  There  was  no  dam  across  the  Nashua,  and  its  waters  flowed  hr 
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damn  its  natural  channel  over  its  rocky  bed.  The  u pilgrim  t”  who  then  settled  here 
most  have  seen  some  light  from  the  future  breaking  through  the  surrounding  darkness, 
for  there  was  not  a building  between  Salmon  Brook  and  Nashua  River,  and  a broad, 
unfenced,  desolate  white- pine  forest  spread  in  every  direction  beyond. 

In  1803,  the  town  was  dignified  with  a post-office,  and  in  1804,  the  growth  and  bu- 
siness of  the  village  received  a farther  impulse  from  the  completion  and  opening  of 
the  Middlesex  Canal,  effecting  a direct  communication  with  Boston,  and  rendering  the 
place,  as  the  head  of  navigation,  one  of  considerable  trade.  Hitherto,  the  principal 
markets  of  this  region  had  been  Haverhill  and  Newburyport,  all  its  trade  being  upon 
the  Merrimac  River.  From  this  period  the  growth  of  the  village  was  gradual  but 
constant 

About  1817,  a dam  was  thrown  across  Nashua  River,  a grist-mill  being  erected  on 
one  side,  and  a saw-mill  on  the  opposite.  Another  dam  was  soon  built,  near  where 
the  present  dam  of  the  Jackson  Company  stands,  and  a mill  erected.  At  this  time, 
the  village  contained  a dozen  or  twenty  houses,  and,  as  a central  thoroughfare,  had 
considerable  business. 

About  1820,  at  which  time  the  population  of  Dunstable  was  1,142,  and  of  all  the 
towns  formed  of  the  ancient  Dunstable,  both  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
4,077,  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  be  turned  toward  manufactures.  In 
1822-3,  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  in  and  around  the  village,  and  up  to  the  falls, 
was  purchased  by  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  June,  1823,  a charter  was 
granted  to  a number  of  individuals,  by  the  name  of  the  “ Nashua  Manufacturing 
Company,”  with  a capital  stock  of  $300,000,  divided  into  three  hundred  shares  of 
$1,000  each,  and  with  the  right  of  increasing  the  amount  to  $1,000,000,  which  right 
the  company  have  since  availed  themselves  of.  Daniel  Webster  took  sixty  of  these 
shares,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  largest  subscriber  but  one. 

In  1824,  a considerable  portion  of  the  stock  was  disposed  of  to  capitalists,  and  the 
works  were  commenced.  The  dam  at  Mine  Falls  was  built,  and  the  excavation  of 
the  canal  began  under  the  superintendence  of  Col.  James  F.  Baldwin.  The  canal, 
which  supplies  the  water  for  the  factories  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company,  is 
about  three  miles  in  length,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep,  and  affords  a head  and 
fall  of  about  thirty-six  feet. 

In  December,  1824,  a charter  was  obtained  by  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  building  “ a canal,  with  the  necessary  dams  and  locks,”  to  connect 
the  Nashua  with  the  Merrimac.  They  were  built  in  1826,  and  opened  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  in  the  spring  of  1826.  The  lower  dam  across  the  Nashua  was 
built  at  this  time.  The  locks  are  of  solid  stone,  24  feet  high ; each  lift  being  ten  feet 
wide,  and  82  long.  They  were  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Col  Baldwin,  and 
cost  $20,000.  The  canal  dam  cost  a further  sum  of  $10,000. 

Mill  No.  2 of  this  company  was  built  in  1827,  and  mill  No.  8 in  1836. 

At  present,  the  company  has  a capital  of  $1,000,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of 
$600  each.  Mill  No.  1 is  155  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high.  It  con- 
tains 6,7  84  spindles,  and  220  looms,  manufacturing  No.  14  shirting  and  drills.  Mill 
No.  2 is  155  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  six  stories  high.  It  contains  12,170  Bpindles, 
and  315  looms,  which  manufacture  No.  24  printing  cloths  and  jeans.  Mill  No.  3 is 
160  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high.  It  contains  9,088  spindles,  and  276 
looms,  and  manufactures  37-inch  sheetings,  No.  14  yarn.  Mill  No.  4 was  built  in  1844, 
and  was  put  into  operation  in  December  of  the  same  year.  It  is  198  feet  long,  60 
feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high,  and  contains  9,408  spindles,  and  278  looms,  manufac- 
turing 37-inch  sheeting,  No.  12  yarns.  The  whole  number  of  spindles  in  the  four  mills 
Is  87,460;  looms,  1,089.  Number  of  female  operatives,  860 ; number  of  males,  160 
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The  females  average,  net  wages,  after  paying  board,  from  $3  to  $2  25  per  week 
These  mills  manufacture  13,000,000  yards  of  cloth  per  annum;  and  use  10,000 bales 
of  cotton,  weighing  4,000,000  pounds;  150,000  pounds  of  starch;  8,000  gallons  of 
sperm  oil ; $4,000  worth  of  leather ; 800  cords  of  hard  and  pine  wood  annually. 

A Savings  Institution,  organized  in  1826,  is  connected  with  the  company,  intended 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  company.  The  rate  of  interest  al- 
lowed is  5 per  cent,  on  sums  below  $500,  no  interest  being  paid  on  sums  exceeding 
that  amount  The  amount  on  deposit  is  now  about  $45,000. 

In  May,  1825,  a portion  of  the  lower  water  privilege,  now  occupied  by  the  Jackson 
Company,  was  sold  by  the  Nashua  Company  to  Charles  C.  Haven  and  others,  who 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  “ Indian  Head  Company,”  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  woolen  factories.  Their  works  were  commenced  immediately,  and  went  into 
operation  in  1826,  under  the  agency  of  Mr.  Haven,  but  about  1828,  the  company  be- 
came embarrassed,  and  the  works  soon  after  suspended  operation.  The  whole  pro* 
perty  was  then  disposed  of  to  a new  company,  which  was  incorporated  in  July,  1830, 
by  the  name  of  the  Jackson  Company.  They  took  out  the  old  machinery,  and  con* 
verted  the  establishment  into  a cotton  factory.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company  it 
at  present  $480,000,  divided  into  600  shares  of  $800  each.  They  have  two  mills, 
160  and  155  feet  in  length,  by  48  feet  in  width,  and  four  stories  high.  They  use 
4,600  bales  of  cotton  a year,  averaging  400  pounds  each,  from  which  they  manufac- 
ture about  five  million  yards  of  cloth  of  the  following  kinds:  46  and  37  inch  sheet- 
ings, and  30  inch  shirtings,  all  of  No.  14  yarn.  There  is  used,  also,  in  the  works  of 
the  company  annually,  $50,000  pounds  of  potato  starch;  30,000  gallons  of  sperm  oil  ’» 
2,000  pounds  of  leather ; 600  cords  of  wood. 

There  is  a Savings  Institution  connected  with  this  company,  also,  under  the  same 
regulations  as  that  of  the  Nashua  Company.  The  present  amount  of  deposits  is 
$18,000. 

The  machinery  of  the  Jackson  Mills  is  driven  by  Purbine  wheels — the  fall  of  the 
water  is  22  feet. 

In  1846,  a large  machine-shop,  built  of  brick  and  6lated,  was  erected  by  the  Nashua 
Company  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  main  building  is  150  feet  long,  with  an  ad- 
dition of  158  feet,  used  os  a blacksmith’s  shop,  furnace,  Ac.  The  main  building  is  oc- 
cupied by  shuttle  and  bobbin  makers,  locksmiths,  gunsmiths,  manufacturers  of  axes, 
hoes,  plows,  and  by  artisans  in  other  branches.  Several  hundred  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  this  building.  Some  of  the  establishments  in  this  building  will  be  noticed 
in  the  account  following  of  the  chief  iron  and  other  manufactories  of  the  place. 

One  of  the  former  occupants  of  this  building  was  the  firm  of  Gage,  Warner  A 
Whitney,  manufacturers  of  steam-eDgines,  machinists’  tools,  shafting,  mill-work,  Ac.; 
they  have  a capital  of  $50,000,  and  employ  about  60  hands.  The  business  was  car- 
ried on  very  successfully  for  about  a dozen  years  by  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm, 
John  H.  Gage,  who  has  attained  a high  reputation  as  a manufacturer.  Mr.  Warner 
was  formerly  foreman  of  the  great  Lowell  machine-shop,  and  is  master  of  his  busi- 
ness. Their  establishment  is  constantly  receiving  orders  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
and  the  Provinces.  Their  machinists’  tools  are  of  the  very  best  patterns.  They  have 
just  moved  into  a new  shop,  177  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  and  have  added  to  their 
business. the  manufacture  of  stationary  steam-engines,  and  are  now  ready  to  answer 
all  orders.  The  motive-power  of  their  shop  is  famished  by  an  eDgine  of  their  own 
manufacture,  of  thirty  horse-power,  and  a most  perfect  and  beautiful  machine. 

The  Nashua  Iron  Company  have  a capital  of  $100,000,  and  employ  60  men.  The 
amount  of  their  sales  reaches  $175,000  per  annum,  and  they  consume  3,600  tons  of 
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coal  in  a year.  Established  in  1848  Daniel  H.  Dearborn,  agent;  Franklin  Munroe, 
Treasurer.  This  establishment  enjoys  a very  high  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  ita 
work.  Mr.  Dearborn  is  a practical  worker  of  iron,  and  has  had  long  and  successful 
experience.  Their  work  embraces  the  most  difficult  kinds  of  forging,  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  from  six  or  eight  tons  weight  down  to  the  smallest  The  motive-power  is  a 
sixty  horse- power  engine. 

The  Undnkill  Edge-Tool  Company  is  a new  concern,  now  about  to  go  into  operas 
tion.  Its  works  are  located*  about  a mile  and  a half  below  the  village,  upon  the 
Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad.  Water-power  is  to  be  used,  water  being  brought  in  a 
canal  about  half  a mile.  The  shop  is  400  feet  long,  and  is  calculated  to  employ  from 
60  to  100  hands.  Capital,  $40,000.  Mr.  George  W.  Underhill  is  the  head  man  of  the 
establishment  His  edge-tools  are  known  throughout  New  England  as  among  the 
very  best,  he  having  been  engaged  in  their  manufacture  for  several  years  here. 

Messrs,  Williams,  Bird  <fc  Co.’s  iron  foundry  (erected  in  1845)  employs  50  men,  and 
manufactures  1,200  ton9  of  castings  per  year,  including  those  of  the  heaviest  descrip- 
tion. Their  annual  sales  amount  to  $70,000,  and  th^y  consume  500  tons  of  hard  coal 
and  160  chaldrons  of  soft.  Their  capital  invested  is  $50,000.  This  firm  have  also  a 
similar  foundry  at  North  Chelmsford,  some  ten  miles  below  Nashua,  at  which  their 
business  is  about  double  that  at  this  place. 

Josephus  Baldwin  employs  120  men  in  the  manufacture  of  manufacturers’  shuttles, 
bobbins,  and  spools,  including  a patent  spool-bobbin,  which  surpasses  all  others.  The 
amount  of  his  annual  sales  reaches  $100,000,  and  his  goods  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  where  such  articles  are  used,  and  in  Mexico.  He  employs  a fifty 
horse  power  steam-engine,  and  has  a water-power  of  more  than  equal  force.  Mr. 
Baldwin  may  be  said  to  be  the  pioneer  of  mechanical  business  here,  although  he  was 
very  early  followed  by  John  H.  Gage. 

Messrs.  Hartshorn,  Ames  A Co.,  9tove  manufacturers,  employ  60  men,  manufacture 
400  tons  of  iron,  consume  100  tons  of  hard  coal,  and  600  bushels  of  charcoal  annu- 
ally, and  their  annual  sales  amount  to  $60,000.  Their  stoves  embrace  almost  all  pat- 
terns for  wood  or  coaL 

Beside  these  establishments,  is  the  machine-shop  of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road— upon  the  Nashville  side  of  the  river — which  has  the  conveniences  for  manufac- 
turing locomotive  engines,  and  other  descriptions  of  machinery. 

Messrs.  J.  A S.  C.  Crombie,  at  Kimball’s  steam  mill,  upon  the  Nashville  side,  and 
Messrs  S.  N.  Wilson  <fc  Co.,  in  Nashua,  each  carry  on  a large  business  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  doors,  sashes,  and  blinds.  Both  of  these  establishments  have  agencies  in  New 
York — the  latter  at  64  Cortlandt-street — and  their  goods  nre  of  the  best  description. 

The  manufacturing  business  of  the  Nashua  Lock  Company  is  done  in  the  machine 
building  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company  before  mentioned.  This  establish- 
ment, of  which  L.  W.  Noyes  and  David  Baldwin  are  the  proprietors,  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  mortise  locks  and  latches  for  dwelling-house  doors,  and  rosewood 
and  brass  knobs  for  the  handles  of  the  same.  They  usually  have  in  their  employ- 
ment about  40  men,  and  manufactured  during  the  last  year  $35,000  to  $40,000  worth 
of  goods. 

The  “ Nashua  Manufacturing  and  Mechanics’  Association  ” was  chartered  January  2, 
1829,  with  liberty  of  a capital  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,  and  was  organized  in  August, 
1846,  with  $10,000  capital  in  $50  shares.  The  work  done  by  them  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Nashua  Company’s  shop,  the  working  power  being  supplied  by  a steam-engine. 

There  are  other  manufactories  in  Nashua,  of  plows,  guns,  iron,  brass,  and  tin  ware, 
carriages,  saddlery,  hats,  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  reeds,  cigars,  furniture,  clocks,  boxes, 
patent-leather— there  are  book- binders,  also,  and  the  usual  variety,  in  short,  of  xne- 
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ohanical  pursuits  found  in  ill  the  considerable  towns  of  New  England.  A large 
•mount  of  capital  is  engaged  in  them,  and  employment  furnished  to  a large  number 
of  persons. 

A review  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Nashua  shows  that  there  is  invested  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  that  village  $1,480,000;  the  number  of  sptodles  in  the 
same  manufacture  is  49,994;  the  number  of  looms,  1,488  ; the  number  of  female  ope- 
ratives in  the  mills  is  1,200  ; of  male  operatives  240.  The  quantity  of  cotton  fabric 
turned  out  annually  is  18,000,000  yards,  in  the  production  of  which  12,500  bales  of 
southern  cotton  is  consumed.  Taking  the  principal  manufacturing  establishments  of 
all  kinds,  as  described  above,  into  one  view,  the  capital  engaged  in  them  is  about 
$2,000,000;  the  number  of  operatives  about  1,000  males  and  1,800  females. 

There  are  three  railroads  which  connect  Nashua  with  the  important  towns  and  cities 
of  New  England  around.  In  1887-8,  the  Lowell  and  Nashua  Road  was  built,  de- 
signed as  an  extension  of  the  Boston  and  LowelL  The  Wilton  is  an  extension  of  the 
Nashua,  reaching  seventeen  miles  further  toward  the  interior  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  Concord  Road,  connecting  Concord  with  Lowell,  and  by  the  Lowell  Road  with 
Boston,  was  incorporated  in  1885,  begun  in  1841,  and  finished  to  Concord,  September 
1,  1642 — length  84  miles — capital  $800,01)0.  By  the  lines  connecting  with  this  road, 
Nashua  has  an  indefinite  field  of  communication  opened  to  her.  Trains  of  the  North- 
ern; Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal;  Vermont  Central;  Vermont  and  Canada;  Og- 
densburg;  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic;  Concord  and  Claremont,  and  Contoocook 
Valley  Railroads,  all  run  in  connection  with  the  trains  of  the  Concord  Road  to  North- 
ern New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  New  York  and  the  Canadas. 

The  Nashua  Bank  was  incorporated  in  June,  1885,  with  a capital  of  $100,000,  and 
went  into  operation  soon  after. 

There  are  three  newspapers  published  in  Nashua,  of  which  the  principal  one  is  the 
Ntw  Hampshire  Telegraph , conducted  by  Albin  Beard,  to  whose  urbanity  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  statistics  embodied  in  this  article.  There  are  seven  churches, 
built  at  an  expense  of  near  $50,000.  The  receipts  of  the  post-office  probably  do  not 
fall  much  short  at  present  of  $8,000. 

From  1830  to  1837  the  growth  of  Nashua  was  rapid  and  constant,  the  population 
advancing  from  2,414  to  5,618,  the  females  being  in  excess  of  the  males  by  nearly 
1,000.  Trade  and  travel  had  increased  correspondingly.  In  1840,  the  population  was 
6,054.  In  1842,  the  town  of  Nashua  was  divided,  and  a part  of  the  territory,  chiefly 
lying  north  of  the  Nashua  River,  received  the  name  of  Nashville. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  one  which,  if  not  assured  of  a remarkable  expansion  in  the  future,  is  yet  moder- 
ately certain  of  a constant,  healthy,  and  very  respectable  growth.  If  the  capitalists 
of  Boston  were  induced  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  that  point,  the  progress  of 
Nashua  might  easily  be  pushed  to  a rapidity  that  would  soon  give  her  rank  amoog 
the  first  class  of  manufacturing  towns  in  New  England. 


VACUUM  SUGAR  PANS. 

J.  Walker,  of  Wolverhampton,  England,  has  taken  out  a patent  for  a new  sugar 
pan. — The  improvement  consists  in  introducing  into  the  body  of  the  vacuum  pan  a 
series  of  vertical  tubes,  through  which  steam  is  admitted  to  facilitate  the  operations  of 
evaporation  and  crystallization.  The  tubes  are  inclosed  within  a cylindrical  casing; 
between  the  sides  of  the  pan,  a vacant  space  is  left.  This  arrangement  causes  an  up- 
ward current  of  the  solution  in  the  pan,  at  the  center  of  the  senes  of  tubes,  whilst  a 
gentle  descending  current  is  produced  between  the  cylinder  and  pan,  by'wbich  com- 
pound motion  the  contents  in  the  pan  are  prevented  from  burning. 
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NUMBER  YU. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS  IK  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ETC. 

We  now  refer  to  the  early  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  Glass  into  England. 
The  English  manufacturers,  like  ourselves,  had  to  struggle  with  the  various  evils  in- 
cident to  the  introduction  of  a new  art.  France  and  Germ:iny,  from  their  long  expe- 
rience in  the  making  of  glass,  were  enabled  for  a long  time  to  undersell  the  English 
manufacturer  in  his  own  market 

To  foster  and  protect  this  branch  of  national  industry,  the  English  Government 
imposed  a heavy  tax  on  all  foreign  glass  imported  into  their  dominions.  This  mea- 
sure secured  to  the  English  manufacturer  the  entire  trade,  both  with  the  English 
Colonies  and  with  the  Home  Market,  thus  giving  such  substantial  encouragement  to 
the  enterprise,  that,  in  a few  years,  the  manufacture  was  so  much  increased  as  to  ad- 
mit of  exportation. 

To  stimulate  the  exportation  of  various  articles  of  English  production,  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gran  tea  bounties,  from  tjme  to  time, 
on  lineus,  printed  cottons,  glass,  Sc.,  <fcc.  Until  the  bounty  on  glass  was  allowed,  the  ex- 
portation of  glass  from  England  to  foreign  countries  was  very  limited ; for  the  French 
and  German,  as  has  before  been  stated,  for  various  reasons  could  undersell  the  English; 
but  the  government  bounty  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  shortly,  the  English 
manufacturers  not  only  competed  with  the  Germans  and  French  for  the  foreign  market, 
but  actually  excluded  them  from  any  parti  cjptCtion ; the  government  bouriy  being 
equal  to  one  half  the  actual  cost  of  the  glaas'fexported. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  levied  on  flint  glass  an  excise  duty  of  98a.  sterling  on  all  glass 
made  in  England;  which  excise  was  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  being  about  twenty- 
five  cents  per  lb.  weight,  without  regard  to  quality ; but  if  such  glass  was  exported, 
the  excise  officer  repaid  the  tax  which  it  was  presumed  the  manufacturers  had  paid, 
and  a clear  bounty  of  2 1 a.  sterling  was  paid  by  the  government  to  the  exporter  on 
each  cwt  of  flint  glass  shipped  from  England,  being  equal  to  6 cents  per  lbt  Under 
such  encouragement,  the  export  increased  from  year  to  year  to  a very  great  extent, 
so  that  the  excise  duty  of  98s.  sterling,  on  the  amount  consumed  at  home,  did  not  equal 
the  amount  paid  out  in  bounty.  In  the  year  1812,  52d  George  III.  an  act  was  passed 
reducing  the  excise  duty  to  49a.  and  the  export  bounty  to  10a.  6d  In  1815  the  act 
was  renewed,  and  again  in  1816.  In  1825,  6 George  IV.  chap.  1 17,  an  act  was  passed, 
revising  the  former  as  to  the  mode  of  levying  the  excise  duty  and  bounty,  so  as  to 
prevent  frauds  in  the  revenue  which  had  been  hitherto  practiced  to  a very  great 
extent;  this  act  remained  in  force  until  the  Premiership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
both  excise  and  bounty  were  abrogated,  and  the  English  manufacture  stands  on  the 
same  footing  in  foreign  countries,  as  those  of  other  nations.  By  the  protecting  hand  of 
the  English  Government,  the  flint  glass  manufactories  multiplied  with  very  great 
rapidity,  underselling  all  other  nations,  and  not  only  rivaling,  but  far  excelling  them 
in  the  beauty,  brilliancy  and  density  of  the  articles  manufactured. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  business  into  this  country,  a very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  mode  of  manufacture  was  introduced.  Pallat,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
Glass,  alludes  to  the  American  invention  in  only  a few  words,  and  passes  it  by  as  of 
slight  importance,  but  it  lias  brought  about  a very  great  change,  and  is  destined  to 
exert  a still  greater;  in  fact  it  has  revolutionized  the  whole  system  of  the  flint  glass 
manufacture,  simply  by  mould  machines  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  glass  into  any 
form.  It  is  well  known  that  gloss  in  its  melted  state  is  not  in  the  least  degree  mallea- 
ble, but  its  ductility  is  next  to  that  of  gold,  and  by  steady  pressure,  it  can  be  forced 
into  any  shape.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  the  first  tummer  made  by  machinery, 
in  this,  or  any  other  country.  Great  improvement  has  of  course  taken  place  in  this 
machinery,  so  mnch  so,  that  articles  now  turned  out  by  this  machinery,  so  closely  re- 
semble cut  glass,  that  the  practiced  eye  only  can  detect  the  difference.  Still  the 
entire  field  of  improvement  is  not  yet  occupied,  and  greater  advances  will  yet  be 
made.  The  tendency  in  this  particular,  has  been  so  to  reduce  the  cost  of  gloss,  that  it 
has  multiplied  the  consumption  at  least  ten  fold,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
but  that  at  this  period,  a much  larger  quantity  of  flint  glass  is  made  in  this  country 
than  in  England ; the  materials  composing  glass,  are  all  of  native  production,  and  may 
be  considered  as  from  the  earth.  The  pig  lead  used,  is  all  obtained  from  theznines 
in  the  Western  States ; Ashes  from  various  sources,  in  other  states,  and  Silex  is  also 
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indigenous.  The  materials  consumed  yearly,  in  the  manufacture,  are  something  near 
the  following  estimate : 

Coal,  for  fuel 48,000  Tons. 

Silex 6,500  M 44 

Ash— Nitre  Ac. 2,500  41  44 

Lead 8,800  41  44 

for  the  flint  manufacture.  How  much  more  is  consumed  by  the  window  glass  manu- 
facturers, the  writer  is  without  data  for  estimate.  d*  j* 


THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

In  the  Merchants  Magazine  for  February,  1853,  (voL  xxviii.  page  254,)  we  publish- 
ed a statement  of  the  yield  of  the  gold  fields  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Australia,  from 
October,  1841,  to  August,  1852.  That  statement  was  originally  condensed  from  the 
Melbourne  Argue , and  published  in  the  London  journals.  The  statements  of  the  Argue 
have  heretofore  beeu  extensively  quoted,  and  its  accounts  credited  by  the  British  Press. 
The  editor  of  the  Argue  appears  to  be  sufficiently  aware  of  the  responsibility 
attached  to  reports  likely  to  influence  thousands  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  makes 
in  his  statements  44  a wide  distinction,  between  such  portions  of  the  reports  as  are  of  a 
perfectly  authenticated  character,  and  of  the  correctness  of  which  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible qi^stion,  and  such  portions  as  are  avowedly  formed  upon  no  better  basis  than 
that  of  conjecture  ; conjecture  indeed  arrived  at  with  some  caution,  and  formed  with 
the  most  entire  absence  of  any  interested  motive.”  The  views  therefore  of  the  Argue 
touching  the  permanence  of  the  gold  field  which  we  give  below,  are  in  a measure  en- 
titled to  credence. 

TUB  PERMANENCE  OF  THE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

44  On  this  subject  various  opinions  are  entertained ; some  people  boldly  asserting 
that  the  very  existence  of  these  mines  will  be  a matter  of  history  in  two  or  three  years ; 
and  others,  with  equal  confidence,  pronouncing  them  inexhaustible.  Our  own  impres- 
sions, formed  upou  a tolerably  attentive  study  of  the  subject,  and  confirmed  by  con- 
stant intercourse  with  intelligent  men  of  all.  classes,  who  have  visited  or  worked  at 
the  mines,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  their  continuance,  and  of  their  very  considerable 
further  development  The  whole  history  of  gold  discovery  in  Australia,  seems  to  point 
to  the  almost  unlimited  extent  of  the  gold  fields  of  the  continent,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  activity  engendered  by  the  desirable  nature  of  the  object  sought  for,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  we^have  ns  yet  discovered  all  the  gold  mines,  or  even  the  richest  lands 
which  the  whofe  continent  contains.  Science  has  done  little  or  nothing  for  us.  Our 
processes  in  obtaining  the  gold  are  of  the  rudest  nature.  The  search  is  characterized 
almost  solely  by  what  the  sailors  well  call  “sheer  strength  and  stupidity”  From 
the  very  extended  diffusion  of  gold  throughout  the  country,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
field  will  be  exhausted  within  any  reasonable  time. 

44  Event®,  we  conceive,  have  shown  that  a vast  belt  of  highly  auriferous  land  extends 
across  the  continent  from  our  own  fields  to  those  of  Bathurst  and  its  neighborhood, 
and  from  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Hunter,  and  the  back  of  Moreton  Bay ; a belt  of 
land  of  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  and  of  unknown  width.  This  colony,  in  particu- 
lar, seems  to  contain  gold  in  every  direction.  It  has  been  found  at  the  Pyrenees,  at 
the  Wardy,  Yallock,  at  Ballarat,  at  the  Clunes,  at  Mount  Alexander, and  Bendigo;  at 
Anderson’s  Creek,  sixteen  miles  from  Melbourne,  near  WaDgaratta,  on  the  Ovens,  at 
Mitta  Mitta,  on  the  Murray ; it  has  been  found  even  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne  itself. 

“’Even  while  these  lines  are  being  written,  news  has  arrived  from  Adelaide,  an- 
nouncing that  an  available  gold  field  has  been  found  within  eighteen  miles  of  that  city. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  likely  to  prove  equal  to  Mount  Alexander,  but  it  appears,  upon  com- 
petent authority,  to  bie,  at  all  events,  remunerative. 

44  Even  supposing,  then,  that  the  days  of  rapid  fortunes  should  pass  by,  and  that  by 
aome  singular  coincidence  ignorant  men,  in  a hurried  and  desultory  Bearch,  have  stum- 
bled upon  all  the  large  44  nuggets,”  by  which  so  many  of  them  have  been  raised  to 
competence  in  a day,  we  hold  that  there  are  sufficient  indications  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  gold  in  this  country  to  justify  a belief  that  an  ample  return  will  be 
attainable  for  years  to  come,  by  any  man  capable  of  hard  work*  and  willing  to  exert 
himself  with  industry  and  steadiness.” 
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MANUFACTURE  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  CHAMPAGNE. 

The  average  quantity  of  genuine  champagne  annually  produced,  is  said  to  exceed 
fifty  millions  of  bottles,  a quantity,  however,  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  public  de- 
mand, as  the  great  numbers  of  establishments  for  the  production  of  spurious  cham- 
pagne attest.  It  has  been  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  in  one  establishment  alone, 
upwards  of  900,000  bottles  of  so-called  champagne,  made  principally  from  the  6tolks 
of  the  rhubarb,  are  annually  sold.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  con- 
sumption of  real  champagne  by  different  countries  from  the  following  return  of  the 
sales  in  1843,  of  the  department  of  the  Marne.  The  total  quantity  amounted  to 

2.689.000  bottles,  which  were  thus  distributed;  England  and  British  India,  467,000 ; 
Russia  and  Poland,  602,000 ; Germany,  including  Prussia  and  the  Austrian  dominions ; 
489,000;  United  States  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  400  900;  Italy,  60,000; 
Belgium,  67,000;  Holland,  80,000;  Sweden  and  Denmark,  30,000;  Switzerland, 

80.000  ; South  America,  80,000  ; Spain  and  Portugal,  20,000  ; Turkey,  6,000 ; and 
Prance,  620,000  bottles. 

WROUGHT  IRON  MANUFACTURED  BY  A NEW  PROCESS. 

Some  two  or  three  years  6ince,  says  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Advertitcr , we  took  occa- 
sion to  announce,  that  an  important  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  James  Renton,  of  this  city,  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  con- 
sisting in  the  production  of  pure  wrought  iron  directly  from  the  ore,  with  mineral  coal, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  time  and  money-coneuming  process  of  reducing  it  first  to  pig 
iron,  and  thence  into  wrought  iron  by  puddling,  or  with  charcoal.  An  association, 
called  the  American  Iron  Company,  has  recently  been  organized  under  the  General 
Manufacturing  Law  of  the  State,  and  have  erected  their  works  at  the  corner  of  Parker 
and  Passaic  streets,  in  this  city,  which  have  been  in  successful  operation  f<*r  several 
weeks,  the  right  to  the  uew  process  having  been  secured  to  them  for  New  Jersey. 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  the  invention  are,  that  the  iron  is  produced  for 
some  $30  per  too  less  than  the  puddled,  or  charcoal  iron,  and  that  it  is  worth  $10  per 
ton  more,  on  account  of  its  superior  quality;  that  a greater  quantity  of  the  iron  is 
extracted  from  a given  amount  of  ore  than  by  tho  old  process,  aud  that  it  is  the  only 
process  by  which  pure  wrought  iron  can  be  produced. 

The  rationale  of  the  invention  is  that  the  iron  is  deoxidized  by  heating  a mixture 
of  the  pulverized  ore  and  coal  in  close  tubes,  so  that^by  tho  combustion  of  the  coal, 
the  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  ore  and  passed  off  In  an  aeriform  state.  The  resi- 
duum is  taken  from  the  tubes  and  worked  into  tills,  weighing  about  100  pounds 
each.  These  are  taken  to  the  trip  hammer,  by  which  they  are  reduced  to  blooms. 
Two  tons  of  the  iron  are  now  made  per  day,  and  it  requires  about  two  tons  of  ore,  and 
one  ton  and  a half  of  coal  to  produce  one  ton  of  the  wrought  iron.  The  iron  is  ex- 
tracted and  perfected  by  a continuous  process,  very  simple  in  its  operation,  and  there- 
fore is  6aid  to  be  more  uniform,  and  altogether  superior  to  that  made  by  other  pro- 
cesses, by  which  the  ore  or  iron  must  undergo  two  successive  exposures  to  the  fire 
before  it  can  be  reduced  to  wrought  iron. 

SILVER  MINING  IN  SPAIN. 

Spain  was  for  a great  length  of  time  considered  richer  in  silver  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Tho  Phoenicians  found  so  much  silver  there,  that  their  ships 
could' not  bring  it  nil  away,  so  that  they  even  made  their  anchors  of  that  metal.  But 
more  certain  than  these  traditions,  is  the  fact  that  the  Carthagenians  brought  great 
quantities  from  thence.  Under  Hannibal,  the  silver  mines  of  Andalusia  were  worked 
in  a scientific  manner,  and  out  of  the  same  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  war  which 
he  made  at  that  time  against  the  Romans.  And  still,  long  after  the  Romans  had  taken 
possession  of  the  land  and  mines,  the  old  workings  were  called  Hannibal’s  Shafts.  Cato 
deposited  in  one  year,  25,000  lbs.  of  silver  in  the  Roman  treasury.  And  in  the  first 
nine  yehrs  after  the  Romans,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  had  driven  the  Carthagenians 
out  of  Spain,  111,642  lb3.  of  silver  were  taken  to  Rome.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
the  greatest  quantity  of  silver  was  found  in  Andalusia  by  Hipo  and  Lisapon.  The 
silver  mines  by  Carthageua  were,  according  to  Polybius,  the  most  extensive  in  Spain ; 
the  Romans  employed  employed  40,000  people  at  this  place  daily.  But  the  silver 
mines  of  Spain,  in  earlier  times,  were  not  confined  alone  to  the  Sierre  Morena;  silver 
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was  also  found  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces,  in  the  mountains  of  Toledo, 
Granada,  and  Asturia. 

Concerning  the  mines  worked  by  the  Goths  and  Saracens,  after  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  nothing  is  known.  First  of  all,  in  the  year  1571,  the  old  Carthageni&o  silver 
mine,  at  Guadacanal,  on  the  borders  of  the  provinces  Sevila  and  Cordova,  was  re- 
opened by  the  Earl  Fugger,  who  took  it  on  a lease  for  86  years,  and  it  produced  co 
much  silver  that  the  royalty  of  one-fifth  amounted  in  some  years,  to  more  than  a mil- 
lion and  a half  of  dollars,  if  these  accounts  are  not,  as  is  probable,  very  much  exag- 
gerated. As  the  lease  expired,  this  mine  was  again  abandoned,  and  is  said  to  bays 
purposely  been  laid  under  water.  Since  then,  all  efforts  to  unwaterit  have  proved  fruit- 
less; though  some  years  ago  exertions  were  made  to  bring,  not  only  this  but  also  tbs 
mines  at  Cezalla,  into  working  order,  aud  this  is  nearly  all  that  has  been  done,  owing 
to  the  sloth  and  broken  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  to  bring  its  buried 
riches  to  light,  and  place  it  on  a footing  with  its  competitor* 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  IRON. 

From  a well  authenticated  statement,  says  the  Banker t*  Circular , we  learn  that 
American  Railroad  Iron,  manufactured  from  American  pig,  is  in  quality  superior,  by 
almost  3 to  l,to  the  imported  article.  The  following  is  the  test  furnished  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Reading  Railroad — a route  better  calculated  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States,  to  try  the  qualities  of  iron  rails : 


Annual  wear  of  English  iron. .........  4 1-10  per  cent 

Annual  wear  of  American  iron 1 4-10  u 


Difference  in  favor  of  American,. ...  . . 2 7-10 
On  lines  principally  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  the  wear  is  not  so  great,  con- 
sequently the  difference  in  favor  of  American  iron  is  less ; but  the  average  disparity 
is  about  2 to  1 in  the  wear,  being  the  difference  in  cost  for  repairs.  The  Lowmoor 
iron,  which  stands  highest  in  the  estimation  of  our  railroad  managers  is  far  inferior  in 
tenacity  to  ordinary  American  iron  in  use. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  MADDER. 

0.  A.  Kurtz,  Chemist  of  Man&ester  (England,)  has  taken  out  a patent  for  prepar- 
ing the  article  known  in  commerce  as  madder.  The  improvement  is  for  treating 
madder  roots  and  ground  maddinx  or  munjeet,  for  calico  color-makers.  The  patentee 
takes  20  lbs.  of  crushed  malt  andboils  it  in  100  gallons  of  water  for  half  an  hour ; be 
then  stops  the  boiling  and  adds  46  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  stirring  the  whole  together, 
and  then  allows  the  liquor  to  settle.  When  settled  the  clear  is  run  off,  and  to  every 
66  gallons  of  it  100  gallons  of  water  are  added,  which  is  placed  in  a copper  vessel  sad 
heated  to  120°  Fab.,  and  to  this  is  added  8 cwt  of  madder,  or  of  muojeet  (**  Rubia 
Munjista,”)  which  is  stirred  at  intervals  of  15  minutes,  until  a homogeneous  mass  is 
produced.  Iu  this  state  the  mass  is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  exhibit  symptoms  of 
fermentation,  when  this  is  checked  by  successive  stirrings  for  18  hours.  This  pre- 
pared madder  is  then  filtered  .pressed, 'dried,  and  ground,  and  packed  away  for  use  like 
garancine. 


CANNEL  COAL  IN  BEAVER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

A small  specimen  of  cannel  coal  from  the  mines  in  Beaver  County,  (Pa.)  has  been 
left  at  the  office  of  the  Merchants  Magazine , which  appears  to  be  of  an  excellent  qual- 
ity. The  specimen  left  was  not,  of  course,  sufficiently  large  to  enable  us  to  give  it  a 
practical  test.  A company  has,  however,  been  chartered  with  a capital  of  $160,000, 
privileged  to  increase  it  to  $250,000.  The  company  is  authorized  to  mine,  and  con- 
struct a railroad,  which  is,  as  we  learn,  under  contract  to  be  finished  in  the  sommer  of 
the  present  year,  (1853.)  This  coal  mine  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  fifteen  feet  thick.  The  company  have  five  hundred  and  fourteen  acres  in 
capital  stock,  and  its  charter  is  perpetual.  The  coal  can  be  delivered  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  at  an  expense  of  $1  75  per  ton.  The  company’s  railroad,  which  ie  to  be 
six  miles  in  length,  intersects  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Erie 
Railroads.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  capital  stock  can  be  had  at  par.  Johm  Whits. 
Esq.,  the  president  of  the  company,  resides  at  Darlington,  Beaver  Oonnty,  ft. 
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COAL  RECEIVED  AT  PORT  RICHMOND. 

Port  Richmond  is  near  the  city  and  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  the  depot 
of  the  Reading  Railroad.  We  give  below  a statement,  (furnished  by  Mr.  Hixar 
Wilson,)  of  the  number  of  arrivals  at  Port  Richmond  from  March  24th  to  December, 


1852 : — 


March 

Ships. 

Berks. 

Brigs. 

8cbooo«rs. 

Sloops. 

Barges. 

...  . 

8 

8 

122 

8 

28 

April 

• • • • 

5 

16 

486 

40 

280 



• • • 

14 

82 

505 

34 

206 

Jane  

...  . 

18 

81 

728 

25 

244 

July 

2 

14 

103 

768 

88 

836 

August 

8 

21 

115 

784 

34 

858 

September  .....  ... 

1 

6 

85 

768 

48 

447 

October 

l 

8 

60 

612 

42 

488 

November 

1 

7 

46 

516 

46 

235 

December. 

... 

8 

26 

268 

14 

28 

Total 

8 

94 

571 

5,482 

384 

2,759 

Making  a grand  total  of  9,047  vessels  which  loaded  with  coal  in  the  nine  months. 
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REVENUE  FROM  CITY  RAILR0AD8. 

The  first  annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Flagg,  Controller  of  the  City  of  Hew 
York  to  the  Common  Council,  made  February  14tb,  1858,  contains  some  sound  and 
judicious  remarks  on  the  subject  of  City  Railroads,  which  we  here  subjoin : — 

“ Leaving  to  the  proper  authorities  all  questions  connected  with  the  legality  or  ex- 
pediency of  Railroads  in  the  streets  of  the  City,  it  is  deemed  not  only  proper  but  a 
duty,  to  present  a few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  City 
Railroads  to  give  to  the  public  in  some  form,  an  equivalent  for  the  very  valuable  pri- 
vileges secured  to  them  by  the  agreements  under  which  they  enjoy  a monopoly,  so  far 
as  Railroad  travel  is  concerned,  of  the  most  important  portion  of  an  avenue.  For  this 
privilege,  the  Company  might  be  required  to  keep  the  entire  avenue  paved  between 
the  clinkstones,  ana  clean  the  streets.  This  would  be  a moderate  compeimtionr  to  the 
public  for  furnishing  to  the  Company  not  only  a graded  line  for  the  Road,  but  a 
thoroughfare  already  filled  with  more  passengers  than  they  can  accommodate.  In  all 
cases  of  extending  the  avenue  in  the  approach  to  the  Harlem  River,  each  Railroad 
Company,  as  a condition  of  its  extension,  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  the  expense  of 
grading  and  paving  the  avenue,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  feet  occupied  by  its 
double  track.  Aod  tbe  public  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  all  revenue  beyond  ten 
per  cent,  at  the  highest,  in  a reduction  of  fare.  Or  a direct  annual  revenue  might  be 
exacted,  which  would  go  to  lesson  taxation  to  the  City. 

“ The  Railroads  which  open  great  avenues  to  the  City,  render  valuable  equivalents 
to  the  public  for  the  privilege  of  laying  their  rails  on  tne  graded  avenues.  And  yet 
these  roads,  affording  such  facilities  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  City,  are  placed 
on  a different  footing  from  the  City  Railroads.  Take  for  example  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad.  At  an  expense  of  ten  millions  and  a half  of  dollars,  its  stockholders  have 
prepared  a road  which  brings  the  commercial  and  political  capitals  of  the  State  with- 
in  four  hours  of  each  other,  at  a cost  of  twelve  shillings  to  each  person,  thus  producing 
a wonderful  saving  in  time  and  money  in  the  millions  who  annually  travel  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson.  Notwithstanding  this,  that  Company,  instead  of  having  the  right  of 
way  given  aod  the  avenue  graded  for  it  to  the  Harlem  River,  paid  at  least  $100,000 
for  tbe  right  of  way  on  this  island)  and  five  times  that  amount  for  grading.  Where 
the  avenues  were  not  actually  opened,  the  Company  paid  to  the  individuals  fronting 
on  them,  $200  per  lot  for  tbe  quaotity  occupied  by  the  Company  in  the  avenue.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Company  was  prohibited  in  the  ordinance  from  running  any 
stated  trains  below  Thirty-second  street,  taking  pay  from  passengers,  under  a 
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penalty  of  $25  dollars  in  each  case.  These  were  the  conditions  in  a case  where  a 
company  of  capitalist*  were  opening  an  important  avenue  to  the  City  for  140  miles, 
where  the  right  of  way  cost  them  $800,000,  and  the  whole  outlay  not  less  than  ten 
and  a half  millions  of  dollars. 

“ In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  person  who  is  not  biased  by 
an  adverse  interest,  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  great  thoroughfares,  gra- 
ded as  they  are,  if  occupied  for  the  special  advantage  of  a few  individuals,  ought  to 
yield  to  the  public  a fair  equivalent  for  this  great  privilege,  the  value  of  which  is  to 
increase  with  the  growth  of  the  City. 

“ If  a reasonable  proportion  of  the  expense  of  opening  and  grading  the  avenues  b 
exacted  from  the  Railroad  Companies  which  are  to  be  benefited,  it  will  be  a check 
on  premature  movements  in  opening  and  grading  avenues,  and  the  imposition  of  enor- 
mous expenditures  for  this  purpose.  The  case  of  the  Second  avenue,  where  $220,000 
will  probably  be  assessed  on  the  City  to  be  paid  by  taxation,  should  be  an  admonition 
to  the  City  authorities  on  this  point  If  speculators  in  Railroad  stocks  and  contracts 
are  to  have  the  avenues  by  a partial  confiscation  of  the  adjoining  property  and  a tax 
on  the  City,  and  then  are  to  have  the  use  of  these  graded  avenues  and  profitable 
thoroughfares,  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense,  they  ought  to  pay  a large 
revenue  to  the  City.  And  if  the  grades  of  the  avenues  are  raised  or  cut  down  to  ao*' 
commodate  the  Railroads,  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  property,  the 
Roads  thus  accommodated,  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  additional  expense. 


RECEIPTS  OF  THE  HARLEM  RAILROAD. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company  in 
each  month  of  the  past  five  years : — 


1818. 

1819. 

I860. 

1831. 

1831. 

January  . . 

$21,831 

$27,730 

$31,541 

$41,601 

$46,601 

February  . 

19,012 

28,816 

29,386 

87,101 

46,286 

March 

20,172 

80,105 

82.666 

42,615 

64,264 

April 

28,486 

83,026 

89,375 

49,610 

61,046 

May 

28,479 

36,676 

44,446 

68,045 

68,846 

June 

29,598 

36,466 

45,855 

64,992 

66,698 

July 

82,418 

87,330 

49,025 

60,677 

70,888 

August. . . 

33,284 

88,000 

49,074 

61,290 

77,282 

September. 

34,441 

37,700  . 

46,250 

69,006 

69,889 

October. . . 

29,601 

40,500 

45,641 

67,228 

70,468 

November 

24,849 

36,950 

40,770 

60,727 

62,198 

December . 

25,420 

34,335 

40,770 

49,151 

62,984 

Total. . . 

$379,030 

$417,533 

$489,934 

$G21,842 

$766,935 

BRITISH  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  i 

FOR  EACH  OF  THE  TEARS  FBOM  1848  TO  1852  INCLUSIVE. 


1848 

Weekly 
Traffic. 
£4,842,650 
• 6.610,980 

* 

Excess  over 
the  previous 
year. 

Average  Average  Cost  of 
of  gross  Railways  per  mile, 
traffic  receipts  including 
per  mile,  working  stock. 
£3,C83  £36,360 

Capital  expended 
on  the  Railways  of 
which  the  traffic  is 
published  weekly. 
£57,635,000 

1844 

£768,330 

3,278 

85,670 

63,489,100 

1845 

G, 669,230 

1,048,250 

8,469 

85,070 

71,047,000 

2846 

7.689,870 

1,020,640 

3,306 

31,860 

83,165,100 

1847 

8,975,671 

1,285,801 

1,083,329 

2,870 

31,700 

109,628,000 

1848 

10,059,000 

2,656 

34,234 

148,200,000 

1849 

11,G13,S20 

954,820 

1,744,166 

2,302 

36,214 

181,000,000 

1850 

12,767,986 

2,227 

35,229 

219,762,760 

1851 

14.667,910 

1,800,925 

2,281 

35,058 

229,175,280 

1852 

15,088,310 

620,400 

2,238 

34,630 

239,967,453 

The  gross  traffic  receipts  of  Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1852,  have 
amounted  to  £15,548,610,  being  at  the  rate  of  £2,118  per  mile  per  annum.  It  will 
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be  observed  that  the  year  1 850,  shows  the  greatest  increase  of  traffic,  chiefly  doe  to 
the  main  trunk  lines,  which  were  principally  benefited  by  the  cheap  excursion  trains 
and  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  traffic  receipts,  per  mile,  show  a considerable  falling 
off,  say  of  about  30  per  cent,  but  during  the  last  three  years,  the  receipts  have  not 
been  much  below  those  of  1849.  The  reduction  per  mile  would  not  be  of  much  con- 
sequence, provided  the  average  cost  of  constructing  the  railways  wa9  reduced  iq 
proportion,  but  unfortunately  it  appears  this  would  not  suit  the  tactics  of  engineers^ 
contractors,  and  other  parties.  The  expenditure  on  the  new  and  old  lines,  the  traffic 
returns  of  which  are  not  published  weekly,  amounts  to  about  £8,626,100,  making  alto- 
gether a total  of  £248,593,663,  expended  on  7,338  miles  of  railway,  being  at  the  rate 
of  £33,879  per  mile.  Deducting  45  per  cent,  for  working  expenses  from  the  gross 
receipts  of  185*2,  the  interest  for  the  capital  expended,  available  to  the  shareholders, 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  3 44  per  cent  per  annum.  It  is  probable  that  the  amount  to 
be  divided  among  the  holders  of  railway  shares,  cko,  after  next  half  yearly  meetings 
in  February,  will  not  be  less  than  £4,500,000. 

THE  STEAMSHIPS  OF  THE  PORT  OF  HEW  YORE, 

An  article  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Tuel,  originally  published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce , ex- 
hibits the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  Steamships  at  present  sailing  to  or  out  of  the 
port  of  New  York. 

Of  the  British  Steamers,  the  most  successful  line  is  the  British  and  North  American 
Royal  Mail  Steamship  line.  The  company  was  established  in  1838  by  the  Messrs. 
Cunard  of  Liverpool. 

Tons.  ' Ton*., 

Arabia 2,500  Africa 2,200 

Asia 2,200  Niagara... 1,800 

Europa 1,800  Canada... 1,800 

America 1,800  Cambria.. 1,500 

Persia • • 8,100  


Aggregate  tounage 10,000 

The  New  York  and  Liverpool  United  States  Mail  Steamers.  This  line  was  estalh 
lished  by  K K.  Collins,  Esq.,  in  1 850.  The  first  of  its  ships,  the  Atlantic,  sailed  from 
Kew  York  for  Liverpool  27th  April,  1850.  The  Arctic  of  this  line  has  made  the 
quickest  passage  of  the  Atlantic  Steamers  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  accomplish- 
ing it  in  9 days  and  17  hours. 

Ton*.  Tone. 

Atlantic 8,000  Arctic 8,000 

Pacific 3,000  

Baltic  3,000  Aggregate  tonnage 13,006 


« The  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company,”  comprises  the  United  States  Mail  Steam- 
ship liue  between  New  York,  Southampton  and  Bremen,  and  consists  of  the 
Washington  of  1,700  tons,  and  the  Herman  of  1,700  tons.  Aggregate  tonnage  8,400 
tons.  This  company  was  established  in  1847. 

“ The  New  York  and  Havre  Steam  Navigation  Company,”  consists  of  the  United 
States  Steamers : the  Franklin, of  2,200  tons,  and  the  Humbolt,  of  2,200  ton*.  Aggre- 
gate tonnage  4,400  tons. 

u The  Glasgow  and  New  York  Steamship  Company”  is  running  its  new  steamship 
Glasgow,  of  1,902  tons  and  four  hundred  horse  power. 

The  Steamship  employed  on  lines  between  New  York  and  the  Southern  cities  of 
the  United, States,  are  seventeen,  belonging  to  the  following  companies: 


4 Steamers— Marion,  Union,  Southerner  and  Adger,  of  12,  15, 10  and  1,500 

tons,  respectively,  New  York  and  Charleston  Steamship  company 6,20^ 

2 Propellers,  Benj.  Franklin  and  Wm.  Penn,  (1,000  each)  between  New  York 

and  New  Orleans  2,000 

2 Propellers,  City  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  between  Charleston,  Norfolk, 

Petersburgli  and  Richmond,  of  444  and  518  tons,  respectively 96$ 

1 New  York  and  Alabama  Steamship  Company,  Black  Warrior,  between 

New  York  and  New  Orleans,  Mobile  end  Havana 1,900 

8 New  York  and  Savannah  Steamship  company,  Florida,  Alabama  and 

Augusta,  of  1,300,  and  1,850  tons  respectively 8;950 

2 New  York  and  Virginia  Steamship  Company,  the  Roanoke  and  Jamestown, 

1,050  respectively 2,196 
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• United  States  Kail  Steamship  Company,  the  Cherokee,  Empire  and  Crescent 

City,  1,800,  2,000,  and  1,500  respectively 

Total  number  of  ships  employed,  17. 

Aggregate  of  toonage. 


4,800 

21,910 


The  California  lines  consist  of  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Kail  Steamship  Col,  an 
follows: 


Tons. 

The  Golden  Gate 2,500 

Tennessee 1,300 

northerner 1,200 

Republic 1,200 

Oregon  1,099 

Panama 1,087 

California l,05u 

Columbia  800 


Toss. 

Carolina  400 

Columbus 600 

Isthmus 600 

Unicorn 600 

Fremont 600 

John  L.  Stephens 1*600 

Total  16,586 


The  United  States  Mail  Steamship  Con  on  the  Atlantic  side,  connect  with  the  Pact* 
fie  Kail  Co.  Their  steamers  are. 

Tons. 

Georgia 8,000 

Ohio 8,000 

Illinois 2,500 

Empire  City  2,C  00 

Crescent  City 1,500 

Cherokee 1,300 

Vanderbilt’s  Line,  via  Nicaragua,  is  composed  of  10  ships. 

Tons. 

The  Northern  Light 2,600 

Prometheus 1,500 

Pacific 1,200 

S.  8.  Lewis 2,000 

Morning  Star 2,600 

Independence 900 


Philadelphia 1.200 

El  Dorado 1,800 

Falcon 1,000 

George  Law 2,800 

Total  19.600 


Pioneer 2,500 

Brother  Jonathan 2,100 

Star  of  the  West 1,600 

Daniel  Webster 1,200 


Total  18.000 

The  New  York  and  San  Francisco  Steamship  Co.  is  composed  of  the  following 
•teamen: 

Tons.  | Too*. 

Uncle  Sam 2,000 


Total 7,400 


The  Winfield  Scott. 2,100 

United  States 1,600 

Cortes  1,800 

Hie  Empire  City  Line  ia  composed  of  the  following  steamers : 

Tons.  I 

The  Sierre  Nevada. 1,800  San  Francisco  8,000 

City  of  Pittsburgh 2,000  

Total 6,000 

The  whole  number  of  Steamship  Companies  is  16,  with  a total  of  76  steamers,  em~ 
bracing  a tonnage  of  129,010. 


STATISTICS 'OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

An  interesting  exhibit  for  several  years  of  the  average  tonnage  of  the  boat,  c f the 
time  necemry  to  make  a passage,  and  the  cost  to  bring  a barrel  of  flour  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany,  of  the  lockages  at  Alexander’s  Lock,  and  the  total  tons  delivered  at  tide 
water  from  the  Erie  Canal,  and  of  the  total  tolls,  is  as  follows : — 


Veer. 

Average  tonnage  Day*  between 
boat.  Albany  4c  Boflklo. 

Freight  on  a 
bbl.  flour. 

Lockage  el 
Alexander's  k> dc. 

1841 

41 

9 

71 

80,820 

1844 

49 

7* 

60 

28,219 

1847 

37 

10J 

77 

48,967 

1848 

71 

9 

68 

84,911 

1349 

38 

8* 

66 

•8,918 

I860 

78 

• 

68 

88,444 

1361 

78 

H 

49 

40, IM 
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Tod*  delivered  at  tide  water 

Tear.  from  Erie  Canal.  Total  folia, 

1841 632,520  $2,034,883 

1844  799,816  2,446,874 

1847  1,431,252  8,635,881 

1848  1,184,387  8,252,213 

1849  1,266,724  8.268,228 

1850  1,554,675  8,278,896 

1851  1,508,677  8,329,727 


A comparison  of  the  results  of  last  year's  business  with  that  of  1841,  ten  years  ago 
•hows  that  while  the  boat  has  nearly  doubled  its  capacity,  the  time  necessary  to  make 
a passage  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  is  diminished  half  a day,  transportation  is  cheapened 
80  per  cent,  or  22  cents  on  a barrel  of  flour ; and  that  while  the  lockages  at  Alexan* 
ders  Lock  have  increased  only  33  per  cent,  the  tons  arriving  have  increased  200  per 
cent.  And  that  though  the  tons  arriving  from  the  Erie  Canal  last  year  are  77,000 
more  than  in  1847,  the  lockages  are  3,600  less. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  average  tonnage  of  the  boat  and  the  time  necessary  to 
make  a passage  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  a9  put  down  in  the  forgoing  statement,  was 
ascertained  in  this  way : — The  collector  at  Albany  kept  an  account  showing  the  boat 
each  day  of  the  largest  tonnage  which  made  the  passage  in  the  shortest  time,  as 
shown  by  the  dates  on  the  clearance  of  the  boat.  The  result  for  the  year  of  the  a^ 
erage  of  the  statements  is  put  down  opposite  each.  The  time  may  be  less  than  th# 
actual  performances  of  lines  of  boats,  but  being  made  on  the  same  principle  for  each 
year,  it  furnishes  a ju9t  comparison  of  one  year  with  another. 

The  average  tonnage  of  all  the  boats  registered  in  the  last  ten  years,  is  about  70 
tons,  which  probably  approaches  the  average  tonnage  of  the  boats  now  in  existence. 
Assuming  the  number  of  boats  to  be  4,047 — average  tonnage  70 — and  it  gives  as  the 
total  tonnage  of  all  existing  boats  283,290. 

By  the  data  used  in  arriving  at  the  above,  it  is  found  that  of  the  4,047  boats  exi* 
ting,  there  are — 


Average  tonnage.  Total  tonnage. 

Scows , 1,075  70  75,260 

Decked  scows ! 1,279  70  89,775 

Lake  boats. 685  70  47,950 

Bull  heads* 882  77  29/414 

Line  boats 564  69  88,916 

Packets 62  82  1,984 


Total 4,047  293,290 


The  total  number  of  boats  as  ascertained  by  count  in  1844,  1847, 1848,  and  in  1852, 
by  estimate  with  their  tonnage  capacity,  and  the  tonnage  delivered  at  tide  water  from 
the  Erie  Canal,  is  as  follows : — 


Tear. 

1844.. 

1847.. 

1851.. 


Tonnage 

Number.  capacity. 

2,125  117,453 

8,991  266  260 

4,047  283,290 


Tons  f rom  Erie  Lockage*  at 

Cai.al  delivered  Alexander^* 

at  tide  water.  lock. 

799,816  28,219 

1,431.252  48,967 

1,608.677  40,396 


It  is  seen  that  the  total  number  of  boats  and  their  aggregate  tonnage  capacity,  the 
tons  delivered  at  tide  water,  and  the  lockages  delivered  at  Alexander’s  lock,  arc  about 
the  same  in  1847  as  in  1851.  In  1847,  a portion  of  the  locks  between  Albany  and 
Syracuse  were  single,  now  they  are  all  double. 

The  number  and  tonnage  capacity  of  the  boats  built  and  registered  in  each  year, 
since  1843,  has  been  as  follows: — 


Tonnage  added  in  1S44 

Boat*. 

Tons. 

24,360 

M 

u 

1845  

19,781 

M 

M 

1846  

34,630 

« 

M 

1847  

110,745 

m 

M 

1848  

33,815 

« 

m 

1849  

16,370 

« 

m 

1850  

12,260 

« 

m 

1851 

18,450 
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As  the  representative  of  down  freight,  or  freight  from  the  West,  in  reference  to  tbs 
cost  of  transportation,  it  has  been  usual  to  take  a barrel  of  216  lbs.;  and  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  up  freight  or  freight  to  the  West,  100  lb9.  of  merchandise.  To  show  whit 
have  been  the  variations  in  the  price  of  transportation  of  up  and  down  freight  between 
Buffalo  and  Albany,  the  following  tables  have  been  constructed,  giving  the  average 
price  in  each  month  of  each  year,  from  1830  to  lS51,both  years  inclusive.  The  tables 
nave  been  prepared  with  a good  deal  of  care,  from  the  books  and  shipping  bills  of  the 
principal  shipping  merchants  at  tide  water.  The  tables  give  also  the  average  for 
each  season,  and  distinguish  between  the  toll  which  goes  to  the  State,  and  the  freight 
or  amount  over  toll,  which  goes  to  the  carrier.  They  are  as  follows : — 

UF  FREIGHT  FEE  100  LBS.  FROM  ALBANY  TO  BUFFALO. 


Average  Tolb  LV. 

Year.  May.  June.  July.  August.  Sept  Oct.  Nov.  for  year.  deU  frt 

1830  1 00  1 00  1 00  1 00  1 00  1 00  1 00  1 00  61  49 

1831  1 00  1 00  1 00  98  97  99  99  99  61  48 

1832  1 00  1 00  1 00  1 00  1 00  1 00  1 00  1 00  61  49 

1883  92  79  70  69  69  67  73  74  44  88 

1884  82  82  82  82  82  82  82  82  33  49 

1885  80  80  80  80  80  80  80  80  83  47 

1836  1 05  1 05  1 05  1 05  1 05  1 06  1 05  1 05  83  79 

1837  1 05  1 06  1 01  90  84  75  88  93  33  60 

1888 85  85  88  85  85  88  88  85  33  58 

1839  87  81  76  81  90  90  90  85  33  63 

1840  80  80  85  80  85  84  87  83  33  50 

1841  68  68  69  47  60  68  81  61  S3  28 

1842  76  71  61  58  68  60  81  66  33  38 

1843  66  55  61  46  61  61  72  56  33  83 

1844  77  60  48  48  67  77  80  65  33  38 

1845  61  44  48  44  49  47  60  48  33  16 

1846  88  40  41  85  87  40  49  40  24  13 

1847  89  89  39  89  39  89  89  39  24  15 

1848  89  89  89  89  89  39  39  39  24  16 

1849  39  39  89  89  39  • 89  89  89  24  15 

1850  87  86  35  35  86  87  89  86  24  13 

1861 81  81  80  30  31  81  82  31  22  9 

Total 15  66  1 5 14  14  77  14  89  14  7 8 14  93  16  93  1 4 07  735  777 

Average  for  22  y’rs.  71  69  67  65  67  68  73  64  33  35 

DOWN  FREIGHT  PER  BBL.  216  LBS.  FROM  BUFFALO  TO  ALBANY. 

Average  Toll*  LT| 

Year.  May,  June.  July.  August  Sept  Oct  Nov.  fur  year.  de'd.  frX 

1830  1 00  99  97  86  99  1 01  1 02  98  56  43 

1831  1 04  97  91  92  90  97  1 02  96  56  41 

1832  1 10  97  90  97  1 00  1 00  1 06  1 00  55  45 

1833  91  82  86  88  90  91  91  88  89  49 

1834  87  78  78  81  85  85  88  83  35  48 

1885 70  65  66  64  64  76  75  68  35  33 

1836 80  7 8 7 2 7 2 7 6 8 0 8 0 7 7 36  49 

1887  80  80  82  72  83  77  97  81  35  49 

1888  80  73  71  68  78  70  76  73  35  38 

1839  68  67  65  65  78  87  1 00  76  35  41 

1840  80  7 8 7 4 67  7 6 80  1 18  8 1 35  46 

1841  75  65  68  '63  66  78  85  71  86  36 

1842  7 2 6 0 6 0 6 2 6 2 6 3 7 6 65  35  30 

1843  60  60  69  67  68  62  70  60  36  26 

1844  75  61  65  66  64  67  65  60  35  25 

1846 65  5 5 6 4 57  6 5 6 3 9 6 7 1 35  26 

1846  61  61  53  54  53  58  1 05  64  81  33 

1847  1 12  1 02  67  62  67  66  73  77  81  46 

1848  64  51  64  64  62  66  72  58  31  27 

1849  51  55  55  62  52  67  71  66  31  2* 

I860 51  51  53  54  53  69  81  57  81  26 

1851  40  4 6 5 0 4 8 4 6 6 3 6 0 4 9 23  26 

Total 16  65  15  64  14  94  14  65  15  26  16  IS  18  24  16  02  802  797 


Average  for  22  yTa  76  7 1 68  67  7 0 7 8 8 3 73  86 
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RAILROADS  OF  CANADA. 

The  Canadian  Journal , published  at  Toronto,  furnishes  the  subjoined  synopsis  of 
railroads  in  operation,  under  construction  and  chartered,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
Canada  has  205  miles  in  operation,  618  miles  under  construction,  and  1,056  mites 
chartered : — 


Miles  Miles  In  Miles 

completed,  construction,  chartered. 

TolaL 

Montreal  and  Lachine 

8 

# # 

, , 

8 

Oham plain  and  St.  Lawrence,  to  Rouse’s 

Point 

43 

43 

Rawdon  and  Industry 

20 

20 

St  Lawrence  and  Atlantic 

95 

31 

120 

Montreal  and  New  York,  to  MoePa  CiTners 

82 

. , 

32 

Quebec  and  Richmond 

90 

90 

Quebec  and  Trois  Pistoles ... 

145 

145 

Montreal  to  Kingston  ) Main 

. , 

170 

170 

Kingston  to  Toronto  J Trunk. 

. . 

165 

165 

Prescott  and  By  town 

64 

. . 

64 

Peterborough  and  Port  Hope 

# m 

27 

27 

Peterborough  and  Cubourg 

. . 

80 

8Q 

Grand  Junction — 

Peterborough  to  Belleville.. 

. . 

. , 

60 

50 

Peterborough  to  Gloucester  Bay 

. . 

. . 

60 

60 

Peterborough  to  Toronto 

. . 

. . 

75 

76 

Ontario,  Simcoe,  and  Huron — 

Toronto  to  Lake  Huron 

27 

66 

90 

Toronto  and  Sarnia — 

Toronto  to  Guelph 

. . 

47 

, . 

47 

Guelph  to  Stratford 

. , 

. . 

40 

40 

Stratford  to  Sarnia 

. . 

, . 

76 

76 

Toronto  and  Hamilton 

. . 

40 

40 

Great  Western — 

Hamilton  to  London.. 

76 

. , 

90 

London  to  Detroit 

104 

104 

Hamilton  to  Niagara  River 

42 

. . 

• 42 

London  to  Samia 

. , 

60 

60 

Junction  to  Galt 

13 

m m 

13 

Galt  to  Guelph 

, . 

16 

10 

Buffalo  and  Goderich — 

Buffalo  to  Brantford 

• • 

75 

. , 

76 

Brantford  to  Stratford 

• t 

40 

40 

Stratford  to  Goderich 

m # 

43 

43 

JErie  and  Ontario — 

Niagara  to  Chippewa 

. . 

. . 

20 

20 

— — — 

■ ... 

■ ~ 

■ 

Total 

205 

618 

1,056 

1,881 

A CAUSE  OF  FIRE  IN  SHIPS  AND  STEAMERS. 

A correspondent  of  the  Express,  under  the  signature  of  “ Precaution,”  protests  against 
the  use  of  so  much  paint  on  board  of  our  sea  going  vessels,  on  the  score  that  it  tends 
to  multiply  fires  and  to  increaee  the  chances  of  u spontaneous  combustion.”  He  says: 

“ The  fact  that  paint  or  oil  applied  to  cloth,  will  make  it  air  tight  and  water  tight, 
has  been  long  well  known,  often  used  in  vessels,  and  so  often  abandoned,  and  so  long 
abandoned,  after  a disaster  produced  by  it,  that  new  actors  are  liable  again  to  attempt 
the  use  of  it  without  knowing  of  its  combustibility.  Oil  combined  with  the  fibers  of 
cloth  causes  a description  of  heat  that  produces  spontaneous  combustion.  Numerous 
▼easels  have  been  burned  by  using  painted  hatch  covers,  consequently  tar  has  been, 
substituted;  and  hence  they  are  called  w tarpaulings.”  A vessel  was  burned  in  Maine 
some  two  years  since,  from  this  cause — painted  cloth.  A few  years  since  the  insur- 
ance watchroora  in  Pine  street,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Moore,  took  fire  by  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  a quantity  of  newly  pointed  bags  that  had  been  prepared  to  save  mer- 
chandise at  fires.” 
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COMPARATIVE  SAFETY  OF  RAILWAYS  Iff  FOREIGff  COUffTRIES. 

A correspondent  of  one  of  the  morning  journals,  gives  the  following  summary  of 
railway  accidents : The  number  of  passengers  transported  on  the  Prussian  railways  in 
18*1,  was  9,901,681.  Of  this  number,  one  person  was  killed  by  jumping  out  of  the 
cars ; four  were  wounded ; four  were  killed ; and  three  wounded  by  being  on  tha 
track  when  the  cars  passed.  Of  officers  and  workmen  in  employ  of  the  different  com- 
panies, eighteen  were  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  One  person  was  killed  by  volun- 
tarily throwing  himself  under  the  wheels  of  the  cars.  Iu  England,  during  the  same 
year,  the  number  of  passengers  was  78,969,623,  of  whom  36  were  killed  and  371 
wounded.  Sixty  one  persons,  not  passengers,  were  killed,  and  fourteen  wounded  on 
the  track.  Of  officers  and  workmen  employed  by  the  companies,  there  were  117 
killed  and  48  wounded.  Four  persons  committed  suicide  by  throwing  themselves  un- 
der the  wheels  of  the  cars. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  FIRE. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  Merchant a*  Magazine , etc. : — 

There  is  no  subject  more  interesting  to  the  mercantile  community,  than  the  best 
mode  of  protecting  their  goods  and  store  houses  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  In  many 
of  our  great  cities  fire  companies  have  been  established  by  volunteer  associations,  and 
for  a time  rendered  good  service ; but  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years  it  has  been  found 
that,  while  there  was  no  lack  of  zeal  or  energy  in  volunteer  companies,  disipline  often 
became  relaxed  and  serious  riots  and  loss  of  property  were  the  consequence*  In 
Boston,  this  has  twice  led  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  fire  department;  once  under 
the  energetic  administration  of  lion.  S.  A.  Elliot,  and  once  under  the  mayoralty  of 
the  Hon.  Benjamin  Seaver,  tbc  present  enlightened  mayor.  At  this  time,  the  volunteer 
system  is  abandoned  in  Boston,  and  the  engines  arc  entrusted  to  a select  body  of  officer* 
and  judicious  men,  who  are  selected  and  paid  for  their  services  by  the  city  government 
Riots  in  the  volunteer  fire  department  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  other 
cities,  particularly  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  now  intimated  that  the 
latter  city  will  probably,  ere  long,  adopt  the  Boston  system. 

In  reading  a few  days  6ince  the  admirable  letters  of  Pliny,  I was  struck  with  the 
fact  that  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  volunteer  system  were  recognized  and  appreciated 
in  ancient  times,  when  the  Roman  Empire  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  wealth  and 
prosperity,  under  the  intelligent  and  benevolent  rule  of  the  celebrated  Trajnn.  His 
reluctance  to  sanction  a volunteer  department  after  hi9  experience  in  conducting  a 
great  empire,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letters  which  I extract  from  the 
second  volume  of  Pliny's  letters.  Ancient  precedents  are  sometimes  better  adapted 
than  we  imagine,  even  to  this  age  of  progress  and  invention. 

LETTERS  or  PLINY,  TRANSLATED  DY  MELMOTIL  BOSTON  EDITION,  1809. 

Those  letters  were  written  during  the  first  century  after  the  birth  of.  Christ,  while 
Pliny  was  pro-consul  of  Bithynia,  then  a rich  Roman  province.  To  use  the  language 
of  the  translator — "Beside  their  particular  excellence  as  letters,  they  have  a further 
recomcndation  as  so  many  valuable  pieces  of  history,  by  throwing  a strong  light  upon 
the  character  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  glorious  princes  of  the  Roman  annals. 
Trajan  appears  throughout  in  the  most  striking  attitude  that  a sovereign  can  be  placed 
in,  the  exertion  of  power  to  the  godlike  purposes  of  justice  and  benevolence,  and  what 
one  of  the  ancient  historians  has  said  of  him  is  here  eminently  verified,  ‘that  he  rather 
chose  to  be  loved  than  flattered  by  his  people.*  To  lmve  been  distinguished  by  the 
favor  or  friendship  of  a monarch  of  so  excellent  a character,  is  an  honor  that  reflects 
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the  highest  luster  upon  oar  anthor;  as  to  have  been  served  and  celebrated  by  a min- 
hter  of  Pliny’s  genius  and  virtues,  is  the  noblest  monument  of  glory  that  could  have 
been  raised  to  Trajan”  Book  10, letter  42.  * 

7h  the  Emperor  1'rajan* 

9 u While  I was  making  a progress  in  a different  part  of  the  province,  a most  destroc- 
tive  fire  broke  out  at  Nicomedia,  which  not  only  consumed  several  private  houses,  but 
also  two  public  buildings,  the  town  house  and  the  temple  of  Isis,  though  they  stood  on 
oontrary  sides  of  the  street  The  occasion  of  its  spreading  thus  wide,  was  partly 
•wing  to  the  violence  of  the  wind , and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the  people ; who,  it 
appears,  stood  fixed  and  idle  spectators  of  this  terrible  calamity.  The  truth  is,  the 
city  was  not  furnished  with  either  engines,  buckets,  or  any  single  instrument  proper  to 
extinguish  fires,  which  I have  now,  however,  given  directions  to  have  provided.  You 
will  consider,  sir,  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  form  a company  of  fireman,  con- 
sisting only  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members.  I will  take  care  that  none  but  those 
of  that  business  shall  be  admitted  into  it,  and  that  the  privileges  granted  them  shall 
not  be  extended  to  any  other  purpose.  As  this  corporate  body  will  be  restricted  to  so 
email  a number  of  members,  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  them  under  proper  regulation." 

Letter  48,  Trajan  to  Pliny . 

44  You  are  of  opinion  it  would  be  proper  to  establish  a company  of  firemen  in  Nioo» 
media,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  practiced  in  several  other  cities.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  societies  of  this  sort  have  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  province 
in  general,  and  of  those  cities  in  particular. 

M Whatever  name  we  give  them,  and  for  whatever  purpose  they  may  be  instituted, 
they  will  not  fail  to  form  themselves  into  factious  assemblies,  however  short  their 
meetings  may  be.  It  will,  therefore,  be  safer  to  provide  such  machines  as  are  of  ser- 
vice in  extinguishing  fires,  enjoining  the  owners  of  houses  to  assist  in  preventing  ths 
mischief  from  spreading,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  popo- 
lace.” 

One  might  almost  imagine  these  ancient  letters  bore  date  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  February,  1853.  E.  H.  DERBY. 


STREET  MERCHANTS. 

Out  " Merchant  Princes”  will  pardon  ns  for  dignifying  the  retailers  of  apples,  pea- 
nuts, lozenges,  Ac.,  with  the  title  of  merchants.  We  do  so  on  the  authority  of  the 
Rev.  TneoDORB  Parker,  who,  if  not  one  of  the  most  orthodox  preachers,  in  church 
parlance,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  acute  theological  critics  of  the 
day.  There  are,  ho  says  in  his  “ Sermon  of  Merchant s,”  various  grades  of  merchants, 
"and  they  might,”  he  adds,  “ be  classed  and  symbolized  according  as  they  use  a basket, 
a wheelbarrow,  a cart,  a stall,  a booth,  a shop,  a warehouse,  counting-room,  or  bank — 
all  are  the  same  thing — men  who  live  by  buying  and  selling.  A shop  is  only  a large 
basket,  a warehouse  a costly  stall.  Your  pedlar  is  a small  merchant  going  round  from 
bouse  to  house  with  a basket,  to  mediate  between  persons ; your  merchant  only  a great 
pedlar,  sending  round  from  land  to  land  with  his  ships  to  mediate  between  nationa" 
In  short,  all  grades  of  merchants  are  reduced  to  one  denomination — men  or  women 
—who  live  and  “get  gain  ” by  buying  and  selling. 

Of  the  class  of  merchants  denominated  street  retailers  of  small  “goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise the  Boston  Journal  has  the  following  statement: — 

"Apples,  two  or  three  cents — peanuts,  three  cents  a half-pint — lozenges,  two  cents 
a roll — is  the  cry  of  many  ‘ poor  old  apple  women,’  who  are  daily  found  on  the  cor- 
ners of  our  streets  and  wharves,  clothed  in  old  dilapidated  apparel,  presenting  an  out 
side  appearance  of  poverty,  and  offering  for  sale  at  retail  a few  apples,  half  a peck  of 
peanuts,  a box  of  lozenges,  a dozen  sticks  of  candy,  Ac.  Appearances  are  sometimes 
deceitful,  and  although  many  of  these  women  are  undoubtedly  poor,  others  have  ac- 
cumulated quite  a competence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  male  pedlars. 
Not  a few  of  both  sexes  of  this  class  have  money  hoarded  in  the  savings  banks,  or  in- 
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rested  in  real  estate,  stocks,  Ac„  and  occasionally  one  is  found  litfng  at  the  expense 
of  the  city,  during  the  winter  season,  at  one  of  the  public  institutions,  being  too  miserly, 
lazy,  or  indolent,  t;»  continue  the  apple,  nut,  and  lozenge  trade  in  cold  weather.  As  an 
instance  of  how  these  people  accumulate  the  coppers,  the  Chronicle  relates  that  a pew 
was  recently  sold  at  auction  in  Franklin-street  Church,  and  was  bid  off  by  a woman 
at  $450.  As  tbe  successful  bidder  bad  not  the  appearance  of  being  one  who  would 
be  likely  to  pay  so  high  a price  for  a pew  for  her  own  accommodation,  some  of  tbe  by- 
standers intimated  that  she  could  not  pay  for  it.  On  being  asked  by  tbe  auctioneer 
when  she  would  settle  the  bill,  she  replied  ‘This  afternoon,  or  as  soon  as  I can  draw 
the  money.’  This  she  did,  and  paid  her  agreement  ‘This  worn  ad,’  says  the  Chnm&r 
cUt  ‘ baa  lor  many  years  been  known  as  an  apple-seller  on  Long- wharf’  ” 


CREDIT  TO  WHOM  CREDIT  IS  DUE. 

Mr.  Kettxll,  the  able  and  industrious  Editor  of  the  Economist , in  apologizing  for 
inadvertently  omitting  to  credit  our  esteemed  friend,  John  Grigg,  a retired  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  excellent  “ Hints  to  Young  Men  commencing  Business,”  (which, 
by* the  way,  were  originally  published  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine ,)  very  pertinently 
remarks : — 

“ The  custom  of  using  the  labors  of  others  without  giving  them  the  credit  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  is  by  far  too  customary  with  the  journals  of  the  day;  we  are  our- 
selves among  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  practice.  We  frequently  find  matter  which 
has  cost  us  many  weary  hours  of  research  and  labor,  coolly  appropriated  by  prints 
that  never  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the  fresh  matter”  put  before  the  public,  but 
the  columns  of  which  are  entirely  filled  with  matter  6tolen  from  others.  There  it 
some  justification  for  using  the  matter  of  other  newspapers  without  credit  where  a 
paper  itself  contributes  to  the  common  stock  of  information  or  interest,  and  therefore 
furnishes  an  equivalent;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  precisely  those  who  do 
nothing  whatever  towards  supplying  information,  enjoy  the  greatest  consideration  as 
writers.  We  know  personally  editors  who  are  putted  and  praised  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  who  not  only  never  wrote  a line  in  their  lives,  but  are  utter- 
ly incapable  of  discussing  any  subject;  but  who  unscrupulously  use  the  labors  of 
others,  and  spend  time  iu  getting  complimented  for  it  as  their  own.  This  is  a state 
of  things  which  it  is  difficult  to  remedy,  because  it  is  one  about  which  the  public  care 
but  little.  The  matter  which  comes  to  them  the  most  conveniently  and  cheaply  they 
receive,  without  troubling  themselves  much  about  its  origin.” 


TRIBUNALS  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  executive  committee  for  promoting  the  establishment  of  tribunals  of  commerce 
in  England  have  just  presented  a report  to  their  president.  Lord  Beaumont,  and  to 
the  ueueral  committee,  detailing  the  position  of  the  movement,  citirg  cases  and  au- 
thorities in  its  support,  and  recommending  a system  of  well  sustained  agitation.  Am 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  auvantageous  nature  of  the  results  that  will  be 
attained  should  the  association  carry  out  its  important  and  praiseworthy  object,  the 
cordial  support  of  many  of  our  most  influential  city  names  has  been  accorded,  and  tbe 
list  of  adherents  is  being  daily  swelled.  The  cause  has  also  received  tbe  sanction  of 
eminent  judges  and  distinguished  politicians,  of  practising  barristers  and  attorneys, 
and  of  several  British  chambers  of  commerce.  In  France,  Belgium,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
Denmark,  Spain,  and  even  in  Turkey,  tribunals  of  commerce  are  established,  at  which 
disputes  are  adjusted  at  the  smallest  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  In  view  of  the 
advantages  derivable  from  tbe  system,  it  may  be  regarded  as  surprising  that  its  intro- 
duction into  Great  Britain  has  nut  yet  beeu  accomplished.  Lord  Brougham  has  stated 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  reference  to  tribunals  of  commerce,  that  “tbe  admirable 
working  of  the  system  it  was  impossible  to  describe  in  any  language  beyond  its  mer- 
its,” and  Mr.  John  Macgregor,  M.  P.,  states  that  on  looking  over  tbe  report  of  tbe  tri- 
bunal of  commerce  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  which  sat  in  Paris,  he  found  that 
it  disposed  of  more  cases  in  one  day  than  all  the  civil  tribunals  in  France  settled  in 
one  month.  The  commitee  conclude  their  report  by  recommending  that  the  working 
machinery  of  the  association  be  immediately  and  effectively  organized,  so  as  to  ope- 
rate extensively  on  public  opinion. 
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ABYICE  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Piazza's  Journal  gives  a brief  lecture,  sensible  and  well  timed,  which  the  readers 
of  the  Merchant^  Magazine  would  do  well  to  “ learn,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest:”— 
In  your  converse  with  the  world  avoid  anything  like  a juggling  dexterity.  The 

f roper  use  of  dexterity  is  to  prevent  your  being  circumvented  by  tliecunniug  of  others, 
t should  not  be  aggressive. 

.Concessions  and  compromises  form  a large  and  a very  important  part  of  our  dealings 
with  others.  Concessions  must  generally  be  looked  upon  as  distinct  defeats;  and  you 
must  expect  no  gratitude  for  them.  I am  far  from  saying  that  it  may  not  be  wise  to 
make  concessions,  but  this  will  be  done  more  wisely  when  you  understand  the  nature 
of  them. 

In  making  compromises,  do  not  think  to  gain  by  concealing  your  vbws  and  wishes. 
You  are  as  likely  to  suffer  from  its  not  lieing  known  how  to  please  or  satisfy  you,  as 
from  any  attempt  to  overreach  you,  grounded  on  a knowledge  of  your  wishes. 

Delay  is  in  some  instances  to  be  adopted  advisedly.  It  sometimes  brings  a person 
to  reasoD  when  nothing  else  could ; when  his  mind  is  so  occupied  with  one  idea,  that  he 
completely  over-estimates  its  relative  importance,  he  can  hardly  be  brought  to  look  at 
the  subject  calmly  by  any  force  of  reasoning.  For  this  disease  time  is  the  only  doctor. 

A guild  man  of  business  is  very  watchful,  both  over  himself  and  others,  to  prevent 
things  from  being  carried  against  his  sense  of  right  in  moments  of  lassitude.  After  a 
matter  has  been  much  discussed,  whether  to  the  purpose  or  not,  there  comes  a time 
when  all  parties  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  settled ; and  there  is  then  some  danger 
of  the  handiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  matter  being  taken  for  the  best 

It  is  often  worth  while  to  bestow  much  pain9  in  gaining  over  fooli-h  people  to  your 
way  of  thinking;  and  you  should  do  it  soon.  Your  reasons  will  always  have  some 
weight  with  the  wise.  But  if  at  first  you  omit  to  put  your  arguments  before  the 
foolish,  they  will  form  their  prejudices;  and  a f>ol  is  often  very  consistent,  and  very 
fond  of  repetition.  He  will  be  repeating  his  folly  in  season  and  out  of  season,  until  at 
last  it  has  a hearing ; and  it  i9  hard  if  it  does  not  sometimes  chime  in  with  external 
circumstances. 

A man  of  business  should  take  care  to  consult  occasionally  with  persons  of  a nature 
quite  different  from  his  own.  To  very  few  are  given  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  form 
a good  man  of  business.  Thus  a man  mAy  have  the  sternness  and  the  fixedness  of 
purpose  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  yet  these  qualities  prevent  him,  perhaps, 
from  entering  into  the  characters  of  those  about  him.  lie  is  likely  to  want  tact  He 
will  be  unprepared  for  the  extent  of  versatility  and  vacillation  in  other  men.  But 
these  defects  and  oversights  might  be  remedied  by  consulting  with  persons  whom  he 
knows  to  be  possessed  of  the  qualities  supplementary  to  his  own.  Men  of  much  depth 
of  mind  can  bear  a great  deal  of  counsel ; for  it  docs  not  easily  deface  their  own  char- 
acter, nor  render  their  purposes  indistinct. 


A FORTUNE  MADE  BY  AN  ACT  OF  KINDNESS. 

Most  American  readers  have  heard  of  Swaim,  the  author  of  “ Swaim’s  Panacea," 
and  bow,  being  a bookbinder,  he  came  to  find  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a volume  ha 
was  binding,  the  receipt  for  the  celebrated  medicine  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
princely  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him.  Something  like  this,  was  the  lucky  acci- 
dent which  made  Day  and  his  eminent  blacking  so  famous.  Day  was  a hair-dresser 
in  a bumble  way,  and  was  beneficent  and  charitable  in  the  extreme;  one  day  a soldier 
entered  his  shop,  and  stated  that  he  had  a long  march  before  him  to  reach  his  regiment; 
that  his  money  was  gone,  and  nothing  but  sickness,  fatigue,  and  punishment  awaited 
him,  unless  he  could  get  a lift  on  a coach.  The  worthy  barber  presented  him  with  a 
guinea,  when  the  grateful  soldier  exclaimed,  “God  bless  you  sir — how  can  I ever  re- 
pay  you  thisf  I have  nothing  iu  this  world  except  ” — pulling  a dirty  piece  of  paper 
from  his  pocket — *‘a  receipt  for  blacking:  it  is  the  be9t  ever  was  seen  ; many  a half- 
guinea have  I had  for  it  from  the  officers,  and  many  bottles  have  I sold  ; may  you  be 
able  to  get  something  for  it  to  repay  this  you  have  given  to  a poor  soldier ; your  kind- 
ness I never  can  either  repay  or  forget.”  Mr.  Day,  who  was  a shrewd  man,  inquired 
into  the  truth  of  the  story,  tried  the  blacking,  and  finding  it  good,  commenced  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  it,  and  realized  the  immense  fortune  of  which  he  died  pos- 
sessed. 
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THE  SNAIL  TRADE  IN  FRANCE. 

*We  learn  from  oar  Parisian  contemporaries,  tbat  the  snail  is  becoming  a fashionable 
article  of  diet,  and  that  for  several  months  past  a particular  place  has  been  appeopri- 
ated  fur  their  sale  in  the  Paris  fish- market,  in  the  south-east  angle,  near  the  loth 
stera  and  fresh  water  fish.  “ Snails,”  says  one  of  the  French  journals,  “ were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Romans,  our  masters  in  gastronomy,  and  are  now  raised  in  many  of 
the  departments  with  success.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Capuchins  of  Fribourg 
recovered  the  art  of  breeding  and  fattening  snails,  an  art  which  is  not  lost  in  our  day, 
for  in  Franche  Comte,  Lpraine  and  Burgundy,  they  raise  excellent  snails,  which  find  a 
sure  demand  in  the  Paris  market.  There  are  now  fifty  restaurats,  and  more  than 
twelve  hundred  private  tables  in  Paris,  where  snails  are  accepted  as  a delicacy  by 
from  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  consumers.  The  monthly  consumption  of  this 
molluscan  is  estimated  at  half  a million.  The  market  price  of  the  great  vineyard 
•nails  is  from  2f.  50c.  to  3f.  50c.  per  hundred,  while  those  of  the  hedges,  woods,  and 
forests,  bring  only  from  2f.  to  2f.  25.  The  proprietor  of  the  snaillery  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dijon,  is  said  to  net  over  7', 000  francs  annually. 


THE  MERCHANT  AND  THE  STATESMAN. 

There  were  two  men  of  one  city : the  one  was  a merchant ; the  other  was  a states- 
man. One  made  himself  known  through  the  world ; his  name  was  in  the  mouth  of 
Kings ; mankind  did  him  honor.  The  other  was  known  in  the  secluded  home  of  want; 
and  the  orphan’s  blessing  followed  wherever  Ue  trod : and  his  thoughts  were  for  his 
fellow  mau ; while  no  night  closed  in,  without  something  done  by  him,  to  cheer  the 
or  solace  ihe  sorrowing. 

These  two  men  were  known  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  one,  as  a man  of  atudy, 
whose  nights  were  filled  with  cares  of  6tate,  and  whose  days  were  rich  in  speech; 
while  the  other  bore  no  laurels  of  oratory,  and  no  victorious  trophies  of  legal  or  legis- 
lative conquest.  These  two  men  died.  And  many  pens  and  prints  and  tongues  de- 
fend and  eulogize  the  one,  while  a silent  gratitude  and  love  praise  tho  other.  The 
one,  has  the  nation's  regard  for  his  power : the  other  i eposes  in  the  warm  affection  of 
many  sincere  hearts,  for  his  goodness.  The  one  obtains  the  nation’s  praise : the  other, 
the  widow  and  the  orphan’s  prayer  1 


MONEY  ENOUGH  TO  BREAK  ON. 

A correspondent  of  the  Nonpareil , writing  from  Zanesville,  Ohio,  tells  the  following 
anecdote  of  a rich  father  and  son : — 

“Zanesville  is  rapidly  growing  in  the  corruptible — in  wealth  and  all  its  concomit- 
ants. One  of  the  richest  men  here  is  Mr.  Sturges,  who  has  acquired  some  $300,000, 
or  more.  lie  is  a pleasant  sort  of  a man,  very  nervous,  and  somewhat  eccentric. 
Being  one  of  the  first  settlers,  he  has  not  brought  around  his  family  those  ruinous  in- 
fluences that  generally  destroy  rich  families.  When  his  son  William  came  of  maturity, 
he  asked  the  old  man  for  capital  to  start  on.  The  father  gave  the  son  $10,000,  saying 
tbat  it  was  enough  for  him  to  break  on . “Bill”  took  the  $10,000,  and  instead  of 
breaking,  acquired  a fortune  in  less  than  ten  years,  equal  to  that  of  bis  father.  He  is 
an  extensive  private  banker,  engaged  in  milling,  Ac.  Occasionally  the  youth  venture# 
into  deep  water,  and  tho  father  undertakes  to  restrain  him ; but  “ Bill’s”  reply  is. 
“perhaps  you  want  the  $10,000;  if  so,  the  chinks  are  ready  for  principal  and  interest/* 
This  is  a rare  case — not  often  do  we  find  the  sons  of  the  rich  successful  in  speculation." 


COMPANY  IN  FRANCE  FOR  SALVAGE  ON  SHIPS. 

Public  notice  has  been  given  in  the  French  Go  verment  Journal,  of  the  completion  of  a 
company  for  the  salvage  of  ships,  with  a capital  of  240,000  francs.  The  concession 
was  originally  granted  by  the  Russian  Government,  sanctioned  in  France  by  the  Senate 
in  July  and  August,  1852  ; and  the  compatiy  has  now  secured  the  prior  right  of  pro- 
ceding  to  the  assistance  and  rescue  of  all  ships  and  derelicts,  in  the  Gull  of  Finland 
or  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
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1.  — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stott*. 

Illustrated  Edition.  Complete  in  one  volume.  Original  designs  by  Bii.likgs;  en» 
graved  by  Baker  <&  Smith.  8vo.,  pp.  560.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  <fe  Co. 

The  sale  of  this  work  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  modern  literature. 
The  American  publishers  have  issued  three  different  editions,  and  have  sold  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  copies,  and  the  supply  is  at  this  time  of  writing  scarcely  equal 
to  the  demand.  It  has  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  modern  languages,  and  the 
the  number  of  editions  and  copies  issued  in  Europe  is  greater  than  in  this  country.  It 
has  been,  as  a matter  of  course,  eulogized  by  the  “higher  law,”  and  condemned  in  no 
measured  terms  by  the  “lower  law  ” party.  The  present  edition  is  got  up  in  a su- 
perb style ; its  numerous  illustrations  are  executed  with  skill,  and  it  is  printed  with  a 
bold  and  handsome  type,  and  on  the  most  costly  paper.  It  is  a model  of  the  book- 
making  art  of  the  day.  The  character  of  the  work,  however  variously  estimated,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  expression  of  opinion  from  the  editor  of  the  Alet chants* 
Magazine. 

2. -~Tke  Ministry  of  Taunton,  with  Incidental  Notices  of  other  Professions.  By 
Samuel  Hopkins  Eue&v.  With  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  Hon.  Francis  Bailies. 
2 vola,  l2moM  pp.  894  and  860.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  & Co. 

It  is  strictly  the  design  of  these  volumes  to  make  a slight  addition  to  the  general 
fond  of  knowledge  concerning  tho  New  England  fathers.  But  this  by  no  means  ex- 
presses their  true  character.  They  are  exceedingly  rich  in  those  facts  and  circumstan- 
ces which  aid  greatly  in  an  exhibition  of  the  character  of  New  England  clergy,  and 
manners  and  social  habits  and  spirit.  It  is  true  the  leading  idea  in  them  is  “ the  Min- 
istry of  Taunton  n in  Massachusetts;  but  around  this  radiates  some  of  the  most  genial 
points  of  New  England  life,  especially  its  religious  life.  These  remini-cences  should 
become  dearer  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  ever  new  development  of  the  value  of 
the  institutions  which  the  men  of  those  early  das  8 were  enabled  to  establish.  There 
is  no  fear  of  recurring  too  often  to  first  principles — of  asking  with  undue  warmth  and 
earnestness  after  the  old  paths,  or  of  keeping  too  much  in  mind  the  ancient  land- 
marks. 

8. — Autographs  for  Freedom.  12mon  pp.  263.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  <fc  Co. 

This  volume  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  tho  Rochester  Ladies’  Anti-Slavery 
Society,”  and  contains  articles  in  prose  or  verse  from  statesmen,  divines,  poets,  and 
ladies,  including  such  names  as  W.  II.  Seward,  Horace  Mann.  Charles  Sumuer,  the 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Holland,  John  Pierpont,  John  G.  Whittier,  Mrs.  U.  E.  B.  Stowe, 
and  others  almost  equally  well  known  in  or  out  of  the  Anti-Slavery  world.  The 
work  certainly  possesses  its  full  share  of  literary  merit.  It  will  not,  however,  attract 
the  attention,  or  commend  itself  to  the  taste  of  our  friends  in  the  “sunny  South.” 

4. — The  Repository  of  Wit  and  Humor : comprising  more  than  One  Thousand  An- 
ecdotes, Odd  Scraps,  Off  hand  Hits,  and  Humorous  Sketches.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  M.  Lafayette  Byron,  M.  I).,  author  of  “ Reminiscences  of  History,”  “Baring 
Deeds  of  Women,”  “ Random  Shot,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  392.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett 
Co. 

A choice  collection  of  the  ugems  of  wit  md  humor,”  gathered  from  all  sources. 
Some  of  the  anecdotes,  incidents,  <tc.,  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  others  of  more  re- 
cent origin.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  collection  of  its  size  and  kind  that  has  fallen 
under  our  notice. 

6. — Recollections  of  a New  England  Bride  and  of  a Southern  Matron.  By  Caroline 
Gilman.  12mo.,  pp.  403.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  <&  Co. 

Mrs.  Gilman,  the  author  of  these  sketches,  was  bom,  “ reared,”  and  married  in  New 
England,  and  soon  after  the  last  event  removed  with  her  husband,  a Unitarian  clergy- 
man, to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  These  sketches  are  therefore  the  result  of  her 
experience  as  a “ bride  ” in  New  England,  and  a “ matron  ” in  the  S^uth.  The  recol- 
lections are  in  the  form  of  Agreeable  stories,  founded  on  real  life,  and  they  are  told 
with  true  womanly  delicacy  and  grace. 
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®. — Anderson's  American  Villa  Architecture  in  1853 : containing  Flans  and  Slew* 
tions,  with  a Description  of  Eighteen  Villas  and  Three  Country  Churches.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam  <t  Co. 

This  promises  to  be,  judging  from  the  first  part  now  before  us,  the  most  splendid 
and  valuable  work  of  its  class  published  in  this  country.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  author, 
is  a man  of  large  experience,  having  spent  thirty  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
Architecture  in  its  various  departments;  and  arer  studying  in  bi9  travels  the  archi- 
tecture of  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  <fcc.,  he  now  produces  a style  alto- 
gether new,  and  at  once  suited  to  our  climate,  the  magnificence  of  our  scenery,  and 
the  wants  of  that  portion  of  our  fellow-citizen9  whose  education  and  enterprise  entitle 
them  to  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  a country  villa  of  a character  worthy  of  its  owner, 
in  arrangement  and  appearance ; and  at  the  same  time  economical  as  regards  the  cost 
of  erection.  The  won*  is  to  be  completed  in  seven  parts,  each  containing  three  sepa- 
rate  designs.  We  commend  it  to  our  enterprising  “ Merchant  Princes”  who  wish  to 
retire  from  the  “ din  and  dust  ” of  the  city,  to  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  country. 

T — The  Water  Cure  in  Chronic  Diseases;  an  exposition  of  the  Causes , Progress , and 
Terminations  of  Nervous  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  Lungs,  Nerves, 
Limbs,  and  Skin  ; and  of  their  Treatment  by  Water  and  other  Hygiene  Means.  By 
James  Mans?  Gulj.t,  M. D.  12mo.,  pp.  404.  New  York:  John  Putnam. 

A new  edition  of  a work  that  has  obtained  a wide  repute  among  lay  as  well  u 
professional  Hydropatliists.  Dr.  Gully,  the  author,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Water 
Cure  establishment  at  Malvern  (England,)  was  originally  a learned  Member  of  the 
Alopathic  school,  enjoying  a most  extensive  practice,  and  consequently  brought  the 
system  of  Pressnitz,  of  which  he  is  a much  more  accomplished  practitioner,  and  expo- 
nent, all  the  experience  and  learning  of  the  past  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegantly 
written  medical  works  in  the  English  language. 

8 . -—Pictures  of  Si.  Petersburg.  By  Edward  Jerrmaxn.  Translated  from  the  orig- 
inal German  by  Frederick  Hardman.  12mo.,  pp.  232.  New  York:  George  P. 
Putnam  Co. 

Mr.  Jerrmann  draws  a very  pleasant  and  agreeable  picture  of  the  Russian  capital 
He  is  evidently  a great  admirer  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  rather  approves  than 
blames  the  present  order  of  things  in  the  Empire  of  the  Autocrat  It  is  on  the  whole 
an  interesting  and  instructive  work. 

9.  — Romance  of  Student  Life  Abroad.  By  Richard  B.  Kimball,  author  of  “St  la- 
ger,” etc.  12mo.,  pp.  261.  New  York:  George  P.  Putnam  <fc  Co. 

Those  who  have  read  and  admired  the  “ St  Leger  ” papers  of  this  author,  will  need 
no  other  recommendation  for  the  present  graceful  and  graphic  sketches  ; or,  as  onr 
friend  Willis  would  say, 44  inklings  of  adventure  ” abroad.  Putnam  is  not  excelled  in 
the  style  of  getting  up  books. 

10.  — Speeches : By  the  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Babbinoton  Macaulat,  M.  P. 
Author  of  “ the  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second 
“ Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ” “ Essays  from  Edinburgh  Review  ” etc.  In  2 volfiw,  12mo. 
pp.  402  and  403.  New  York : Redfield. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  Speeches  of  a celebrated  English  bistiriin 
and  statesman,  should  be  first  collected  and  published  in  a connected  form  in  the 
United  States.  Such  however,  is  the  fact,  as  the  contents  of  these  two  volumes  are 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  together  and  reprinted  in  a complete  series  from  Han- 
sard's Parliamentary  Debates.  They  embrace  the  whole  course  of  Mr.  Macaulay’* 
course  in  the  House  of  Commons,  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Francis  claims, 
and  justly,  in  our  judgment,  for  Mr.  M the  first  rank  of  the  speakers  of  the  day— no 
less  for  the  literary  and  historical  illustrations  of  his  speeches,  than  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  discussions.  The  volumes  are  published  in  a style 
every  way  worthy  of  their  contents,  and  the  deservedly  high  reputation  of  Mr.  RedfieW 
the  publisher. 

1 1 — Delia's  Doctors ; or,  a Glance  Behind  the  Scenes.  By  Hannah  Gardner  Cream**- 
New  York:  Fowlers  <b  Wells. 

A tale  designed  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  quackery  in  the  medical 
profession. 
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11 — Voices  from  the  Mountains  and  from  the  Crowd,  By  Charles  Mageay.  ISmOi, 
pp.  873.  Boston:  Tickoor,  Reid  <fc  Fields. 

This  collection  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Mack  at  was  made  at  the  instance  of  James  T. 
Fields,  of  the  firm  whose  name  appears  in  the  title  page  quoted  above.  It  includes 
three  small  volumes,  published  at  intervals  in  England,  under  the  title  of  “ Voices 
from  the  Crowd,  Voices  from  the  Mountains,  and  Town  Lyrics,”  besides  many  fugitive 
pieces  gathered  from  periodical  publications  and  other  works.  Mr.  Mackay  justly 
ranks  among  the  friends  of  human  progress,  and  these  poems  cannot  fail  of  exciting 
others  to  indulge  io  the  same  aspiration)  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  in  the  same 
fervent  love  of  nature  in  which  the  author  indulges  himself.  The  lyrical  pieces  were, 
lor  the  most  part,  written  in  a time  of  political  and  social  agitation  in  aid  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  of  England. 

18. — Adventures  in  Fairy  Zand.  By  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  With  engravings 
from  designs  by  Oertel.  Boston : Ticknor,  Reed  <fc  Fields. 

A very  pleasant  and  tasteful  volume  of  fairy  tales,  that  cannot  fail  of  affording  the 
youthful  admirers  of  fairy-land  a delightful  repast.  The  illustrations  are  pretty,  and 
the  book  is  altogether  attractive  in  form  and  matter. 

14. — Shakspeare  and  his  Times.  By  M.  Guizot.  12mo.,  pp.  860.  New  York : Harper 
A Brothers. 

This  essay  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  great  dramatic  poet,  originally  appeared  as 
an  introduction  to  the  French  edition  of  Sbakspeare’s  complete  works,  which  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1821.  These  essays,  which  have  been  enlarged,  now  constitute, 
in  some  sort,  proofs  in  support  of  the  ideas  which,  in  1821,  M.  Guizot  endeavo.ed  to 
develop  regarding  the  nature  of  dramatic  art  in  general,  and  the  particular  and  diver- 
sified forms  it  has  assumed  among  those  nations  and  in  those  ages  in  which  it  has 
shone  with  the  greatest  brilliancy — ac  art  which  has  ever  remained  invincibly  popular, 
and  has  never  ceased  to  charm  all  men,  either  by  its  master- pieces,  or  by  its  sparkling 
hluetles. 

16. — The  Gentle  Shepherd.  A Pastoral  Comedy.  By  Allan  Ramsay.  With  a Life 
of  the  Author,  and  the  opinions  of  various  eminent  men  on  the  work,  <fcc.  New 
York:  William  Go wan9. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd  ? Wm.  Roscoe,  no  mean 
authority,  describes  it  as  exhibiting  rusticity  without  vulgarity,  and  elegant  sentiment 
without  affectation.  The  characters  of  the  piece  engage  in  the  humblest  occupation 
without  degradation.  It  Is  one  of  the  very  best  things  of  the  kind  in  our  language, 
and  we  heartily  thank  Mr.  Go  wans  for  bringing  an  edition  of  it  out  in  his  antique  but 
beautiful  style.  The  present  edition  embraces  a glossary  and  a catalogue  of  the  Scot- 
tish poets. 

16.  — The  Western  Journal  and  Civilian.  M.  Tarrkr  and  H.  Cobb,  Editors  and  Pro- 
prietors. St.  Louis. 

This  monthly,  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Mecbaoic  Arts,  Internal  Improvements,  Com- 
merce, Public  Policy,  and  Polite  Literature,  has  reached  its  fifty-seventh  monthly 
number.  It  is  to  the  South  and  West  what  De  Bow's  Review  is  to  the  Southern 
8tates.  Its  editorial  papers  are  well  considered,  and  selections  well-timed  and  ju- 
dicious. 

17.  — The  Domestic  Practice  of  Hydropathy.  With  Fifteen  Engraved  Illustrations  of 
Important  Subjects,  from  Drawings  by  Dr.  Johnson.  By  Edward  Johnson,  M.  D. 
pp.  468.  New  York:  John  Wiley. 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  practical  treatises  on  hydropathy,  or  the 
water-cure,  that  has  yet  been  published.  The  author  is  no  empiric,  but  a man  with  a 
regular  professional  education  and  a large  practice,  who  was  led  to  adopt  that  system 
of  treatiueut  which  he  found  from  experience  to  be  the  m<*st  efficient  remedial  agent 
in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

18.  — Shakspeare  Laconics.  A Selection  of  Pithy  Sentences  from  Shakspeare,  de- 
signed as  a Manual  of  Reference  for  the  Student  and  General  Reader.  18mo.,  pp.  228. 
Philadelphia:  0.  G.  Henderson. 

The  contents  of  this  little  volume  consists  of  short  and  pithy  sentences  from  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  which  will  be  found  most  serviceable  to  public  speakers  for  oc- 
casional quotation. 
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19. — The  Footpath  and  Highway,  or  Wandering*  of  an  American.  B j Besjamm 
Moran.  Philadelphia : Lippincott,  Grambo  <fc  Co.  * 

The  taste  for  pedestrian  traveling  is  decidedly  on  the  increase  among  ns : a natural 
reaction  in  this  age  of  railway  rushing  over  the  earth.  Bayard  Taylor,  “The  Ameri- 
can Farmer,”  and  Mr.  Moran,  the  author  of  the  beautiful  volume  before  us,  have  seta 
good  example,  which  is  likely  to  have  many  imitators.  If  you  would  see  a country, 

Jou  must  walk  through  it:  if  you  would  know  a people  you  must  walk  among  them. 

[r.  Moran,  in  185 1-5 2,  traveled,  mainly  on  foot,  through  England  (visiting  all  the 
counties  but  three)  and  saw  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  writes  plainly,  point- 
edly and  vividly.  lie  describes  with  minuteness,  so  minutely  and  fully  indeed,  that 
his  book  would  serve  very  well  as  a guide  and  handbook  to  the  traveler  who  would 
follow  io  his  steps  on  the  Footpath  and  Highway.  The  book  is  very  appropriately 
dedicated  to  John  Grigg,  Esq.,  “in  testimony  of  his  great  exertions  in  promoting  and 
extending  throughout  the  South  and  W est  a pure  and  sterling  literature.” 

20. — I ft  * lory  of  the  Second  War  between  the  United  Stale s of  America  and  Great 
Britain , declared  by  Act  of  Congress,  June  1 St/t,  1812,  and  concluded  by  Peace, 
February  15*4,  1815.  By  Cuarles  J.  Inge r sol l.  Second  Series.  2 vols.,  8vo, 
pp.  4 IS  and  374.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  <fc  Co. 

No  history  of  the  second  war  of  the  United  States  has  been  heretofore  published 
which  at  all  approaches  this  in  the  accuracy  of  its  details  or  the  life-like  spirit  of  its 
larrative.  The  author  entered  fully  into  the  enthusiasm  of  an  American  patriot,  and 
ie  has  imparted  his  feelings  to  his  narrative.  He  also  presents  us  with  extremely  in- 
teresting personal  details  of  Napoleon,  much  of  which  was  related  to  him  by  Joseph 
ftonaparte.  There  may  be  occasionally  faults  of  style,  but  these  the  reader  willingly 
forgives,  in  consideration  of  the  interest  and  iustruction  of  the  narrative. 

21. — The  History  of  Kao  York  from  its  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
W.  H.  Cari’entec,  <fc  T.  S.  Arthur.  18mo.,  pp.  336.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott, 
Grambo,  <k  Co. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a series  of  histories  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  The 
present  volume,  like  the  preceding,  furnishes  the  reader  with  a clear,  concise,  and  suc- 
cinct history  of  the  State,  from  its  earliest  settlement  to  the  present  day.  It  is  note 
mere  compilation,  but  a work  originally  treated,  and  elaborated  with  care  and  im- 
partiality. 

22. — The  Beauties  and  Deformities  of  Tobacco  Using;  or,  its  Ludicrous  and  its  Sol- 
emn Realities.  By  L.  ii.  Coles,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety. 

The  author  of  this  work  seems  to  have  written  under  the  fullest  conviction  of  its 
fatal  ravages  upon  human  health  and  longevity.  Its  “ physical  and  moral  deformities” 
are  discussed  in  a pungent  and  forcible  manner,  and  its  personal,  social,  domestic,  and 
public  **  beauties,”  treated  with  a degree  of  irreverence  that  would  shock  the  nerves 
of  the  banker- poet  Charles  Sprague,  who,  with  many  others,  loves  the  “weed” in 
“ learned  doctors’  spite.” 

28. — Pleasant  Pages  for  Young  People:  or  Book  of  Home  Education  and  Entertain- 
ment. By  S.  Prout  Newoombe.  With  numerous  illustrations.  18mo.,  pp.  426 
Boston : Gould  A Lincoln. 

This  work  happily  belongs  to  a class  of  books,  which  aim  rather  to  reconcile  plea- 
aure  with  useful  instruction  than  merely  to  mingle  them.  The  information  it  contains 
Is  authentic,  the  scientific  expositions  accurate,  and  the  moral  tone  just ; and  tho  whole 
Is  conveyed  in  a style  well  fitted  to  form  a pure  taste  in  the  rising  generation. 

24. — Waverley  Kovels.  Illustrated  Edition.  Boston  : B.  B.  Mussey  & Co. 

We  have  received  the  twenty  sixth  and  seventh  volumes,  which  complete  the  sc- 
ries. It  is,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  editions  of  Scott’s  nov- 
els that  have  yet  emanated  from  the  press  in  this  country. 

25. — The  Spring-Time  of  Life ; or,  Advice  to  Youth.  By  Rev.  David  Maote,  D.  D, 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  18mo.,  pp.  328.  New  York : Robert  Carter  <&  Brother. 

This  work  is  designed  to  inculcate  lessons  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  to  incite  our 
joung  men  to  moral  and  mental  culture. 
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86. — Life  of  Mr s.  Elxta  A . Seton,  Foundress  and  first  superior  of  the  Sisters  or 
Laughters  of  Charity . m United  State*  of  America , wifA  copious  extracts  from 

her  writing »,  ami  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Sisterhood , /ro/n  t/t foundation  to  the 
present  time.  By  Key.  Charles  J.  White,  D.  D.  12ma,  pp.  681.  New  York: 
Edward  Dunigan. 

This  is  a very  interesting  memoir  of  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  woman,  who 
deyoted  all  her  energy  and  powers  to  labors  of  genuine  piety  and  charity.  Her  attain* 
ments  were  such  as  to  impart  instruction  to  all  readers,  and  her  memoir  cannot  be 
perused  without  profit  by  every  well  disposed  mind.  It  is  true  she  was  of  the  Roman 
faith,  but  we  are  disposed  to  infer  that  religious  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy,  is  not 
necessarily  an  element  of  Christian  charity.  The  account  of  the  sisterhood  also  la 
quite  full.  The  work  is  remarkably  well  written. 

2*7. — A Memorial  of  Daniel  Webster  from  the  City  of  Boston.  8vo.,  pp.  270.  Bos- 
ton : Little,  Brown  A Co. 

This  beautifully  prioted  volume  embraces  an  account  of  Mr.  Webster's  last  autumn 
at  Marshfield,  from  the  pen  of  that  accomplished  scholar  Professor  Felton,  together 
with  a sketch  of  his  illness  and  death  •„  the  proceedings  of  the  city  government  of 
Boston  and  the  various  associations;  political  and  literary  institutions,  Ac,,  and  closes 
with  the  eulogy  of  the  Rev.  George  S.  Hillard,  a most  eloquent  and  impressive  per- 
formance, delivered  in  Fonueil  Hall  before  the  government  and  citizens  of  Boston.  It 
is  illustrated  with  a portrait  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  a finely- executed  view  of  his  Marsh- 
field residence. 


28.  — The  Works  of  John  Adams , Second  President  of  the  United  States:  with  a Life 
of  the  Author , Notes , and  Illustrations.  By  his  Grandson  Charles  F.  Adams. 
Yols.  6 and  7.  8vo.,  pp.  660  and  675.  Boston  : Little  <t  Brown. 

In  these  two  volumes  will  be  found  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  political 
writings  of  Mr.  Adams;  especially  His  justly  celebrated  “Discourse  on  Davila,”  and 
the  conclusion  of  his  “Defence  of  the  American  Constitution.”  The  letters,  of  which 
there  arc  copious  extracts,  form  an  important  part  of  his  political  correspondence. 
The  student  of  our  national  history  will  welcome  these  volumes  for  the  ample  illus- 
tration which  they  afford  of  the  author’s  character,  and  of  the  times  in  which  lie  lived. 
A few  notes  by  the  editor  are  appended,  which  are  prepared  with  care  and  judgment. 

29.  — Five  Years  in  a Government  Exploring  Expedition ; to  the  Island  of  Madeira, 
Cape  Verd  Islands , Brazil , Coast  of  Patagonia , Chili,  Peru , dec.  By  Lieut  Gkorgb 
M.  Colvocor esses,  U.  S.  Navy,  an  Officer  of  the  Expedition.  12mo.,  pp.  863.  New 
York:  Cornish,  Lamport  A Co. 

This  work  embraces  a great  variety  of  incidents  occurring  on  board  ship,  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery,  manners  and  customs,  government,  religion,  and  Commerce. 
It  has  been  compiled  from  a diary,  which  the  author  kept  in  obedience  to  a “general 
order  ” from  the  Navy  Department,  which  was  frequently  submitted  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  expedition — a circumstance  which  would  seem  to  afford  a suf- 
ficient guaranty  for  the  correctness  of  the  information  the  volume  contains. 


80. — Nouvellettcs  of  the  Musicians.  8m,  pp.  353.  New  York : Cornish,  Lamport  A 
Co. 

This  beautifully  printed  and  handsomely  illustrated  volume  embraces  a series  of 
nouvellettcs,  founded  on  incidents  that  really  occurred  in  the  artist’s  life,  presenting  at 
the  same  time  illustrations  of  his  character  and  the  6tylc  of  his  works.  Conversations 
are  introduced  relating  to  the  musical  compositions  of  the  great  masters.  The  view 
given  of  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  works  of  different  artists,  show  the  elevating 
influence  of  virtue,  and  the  power  of  vice  to  distort  even  the  loftiest  gifts  of  heaven 
Into  a curse  and  a reproach. 

SI. — Foot- Prints  of  Truth  ; or , Voice  of  Humanity.  By  John  Cole  Hagen.  With 
Illustrations  by  Chafman,  Cranch  A w alcutt,  engraved  on  steel  by  Mr.  Roe.  8 m, 
pp.  141.  New  York : Cornish  A Lamport 

This  is  an  effort  by  the  combination  of  Art  and  Poetry  to  delineate  some  of  those 
fearful  master  vices  which  control  the  affections  of  mankind.  The  verse  contains 
harmony  and  fire,  the  engravings  are  striking  and  well  executed,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  volume  is  as  tasteful  os  an  annual.  It  cannot  be  read  without  strongly  im- 
pressing the  mind.  It  la  worthy  of  a place  among  the  choice  gift-books  of  the  prose. 
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82. — Exposition  of  the  Grammatical  Structure  of  the  English  Language : Being  M 
Attiwpt  to  Furnish  an  Approved  Method »f  Teaching  Grammar,  for  the  use  of 
School* and  Colleges.  By  John  Mulligan.  12mo.,  pp.  576.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton <fc  Co. 

We  regard  this  as  by  far  the  most  important  and  able  work  on  the  structure  of  oar 
language,  which  has  recently  issued  from  the  press.  Commencing  at  the  elements  or 
first  principles  of  language,  the  author  proceeds  in  a strictly  logical  order  to  develop 
the  nature  and  power  of  every  “ part  ” of  speech,  and  every  circumstance  of  a sen- 
tence. Some  portions  of  the  work,  especially  on  the  nature  of  Words  and  Tenses,  are 
remarkable  specimens  of  acute  and  logical  leasoning,  such  as  are  rarely  met  with. 
By  the  method  of  this  book,  if  a person  once  learns  grammar  he  will  understand  it 
thoroughly,  and  easily  become  a perfect  master  of  the  subject 

88. — The  Guide  to  Knowledge : being  a Collection  of  Useful  and  Familiar  Questions 
and  Answers  on  everyday  Subjects,  adapted  for  Young  Persons,  and  arranged  in 
the  most  simple  and  easy  language . By  Eliza  Robbins.  16mo.,  pp.  417.  New 
York : D.  Appleton  Co. 

The  title  of  this  work  explains  very  fully  the  nature  of  its  contents.  It  is  very  evb 
dent  that  no  youth  can  peruse  it  with  care  without  acquiring  a large  amount  of  infor- 
mation such  as  is  usually  obtained  by  slow  degrees,  and  often  at  distant  intervals.  Tb 
young  persona  it  is  worth  vastly  more  than  its  pecuniary  cost 

84.  — Scenes  in  Palestine.  By  a Pilgrim  of  1851.  18mo.,  pp.  126.  Boston:  Crosby 
<fc  Nichols. 

Although  a little  volume,  and  designed  expressly  for  children,  this  work  bears  upon 
its  face  marks  of  merit  which  are  too  often  wanting  in  large  histories.  The  author 
very  modestly  states  that  “it  is  written  on  purpose  for  children,  under  the  impulse  of 
lending  the  religious  teacher  some  aid  in  cleat iug  away  the  mist  which  hides  from  so 
many  the  naturalness  and  reality  of  the  gospel  story.”  Yet  everywhere  the  fresh, 
truthful,  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Holland  shines  forth  in  its 
pages,  animating  and  inspiring  every  geuial  spirit  with  a renewed  love  for  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  aud  the  noble  in  the  world  and  in  humanity.  It  is  this  healthy  and  ele- 
vated tone,  constantly  leading  the  reader  forward  in  hope  and  in  thought,  which  gives 
a vital  interest  to  ail  this  accomplished  writer  touches,  and  clothes  his  sentiments  with 
rare  mural  beauty. 

85.  — Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Connection  Between  Science  and  revealed  Religion.  De- 
livered in  Rome.  By  Cardinal  Wiseman.  4th  Edition.  2 vols.  12mo.,pp.  360 
<fe  363.  Baltimore : Murphy  <fc  Co. 

The  topics  of  these  excellent  lectures  are  “ The  comparative  study  of  languages; 
the  natural  history  of  the  human  race  ; the  natural  sciences ; early  history  ; Archae- 
ology ; aud  oriental  literature.”  They  are  written  with  richness  and  eloquence  of  style 
and  are  both  eloquent  and  instructive.  The  relations  of  science  and  religion  are  han- 
dled with  liberality  and  ability. 

86. — The  Faded  Hope.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoubnet.  18mo.,  pp.  264.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  A Brother. 

An  interesting  tribute  rendered  by  a gifted  mother  to  an  amiable  and  promising 
•on.  The  volume  embraces  tbe  childish  writings  of  that  son,  which  the  mother  has 
connected  by  the  incidents  of  a brief  life,  but  little  varied.  It  will  interest  and  in- 
struct the  young. 

87 !— Daughters  of  China  ; or,  Sketches  of  Domestic  Life  in  the  Celestial  Empire 
By  Eliza  J.  Gillett  Bridgman.  18mo.,  pp.  234.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  A 
Brother. 

Aside  from  the  missionary  character  of  the  little  volume,  the  authoress  depicts 
scenes  descriptive  of  idolatry,  and  visits  among  the  people  of  various  classes  illustra- 
tive of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  wonderful  people,  the  Chinese. 

88. — Waverley  Novels.  Library  Edition.  Boston  : S.  H.  Parker,  and  B.  B.  Musaey 
& Co. 

This  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  these  novels  has  reached  its  twenty-third  vahffl*» 
which  contains  “ Count  Robert  of  Paris,”  one  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE. 

STABILITY,  SECURITY,  PERPETUITY. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 

NO.  35  WALL  STREET. 

NET  ACCUMULATED  CASH  FUND,  $1, COO, 000. 
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FRENCH  ZINC  PAINT. 


IcCALL,  BLAKE  & FAIRCHIL 

No.  11  BR0AD-8TREET,  NEW  TORE, 

ARE  APPOINTED 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BT  TOE 

Vieille  Montagne  Zinc  Mining  Company!. 

OF  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  GERMANY, 


FOR  THE  SALK  OF  THEIR  SUPERIOR 


PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT, 


And  are  now  prepared  to  furnish,  on  a large  scale,  the  White  Oxide  of  Zinc,  in  a nn 
■tate,  and  of  a quality  which  can  only  be  manufactured  from  the  Vieille  Monia$l 
Co/a  Zinc. — Full  particulars  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  Mixture,  <fec.f  will  be  furaiiM 
by  the  Agents. 

The  Managing  Director  of  the 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  CO., 

Paris,  December  20, 1852.  St.  PaU|*  DE  SlNCAT*  * 


ALSO 

AGENTS  % 

FOR  THE  SALE  OP 

MOSSELMAN  SHEATHING  & SHE 

— ■ "T-i T ■ ' - 

W.  Wood  Printer,  no.  2 l>nirti*S«r©rl. 


Merchants'  Magazine  Advertiser . 

HENRY  L.  F OS  TER, 

LATE  “BOOTH  & FOSTER,” 

AND 


OUTFITTING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

(2T  Courtia,, a few  Joor*  below  Hie  Western  Hotel.) 

Wholesale  & Retail. 

l.ule  larger  jicoe.«*moiH.  to  meet  the  increasing  patronage  of  hia  establishment.  Thl 
tnictive  un  i cheapest  of  any  t„  he  found  in  rl,t.  r?tv  Ti  » *U,  1 at- 

ststs  r,  tr  £*^t  t.i  n 

»"■  eak tjcs.'z' 

s^A^rSSi?'^® 

D.  L.  FOSTER. 


SPRING,  BRADLEY,  & BUFFOM, 

DOMESTIC  COMMISSION  ME8CDANTS 

22  BROAD  AND  20  NEW-STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Agf.kts  for  the  sale  (exclusively  on  commission)  of— 

Grasiteville  Co.  (South  Carolina,)  Heavy  Cottons. 

Kempton’s,  Pantaloon  Stuffs,  Denims,  Shirting-  Stripes,  &c. 

Suaters’  Shining  Stripes,  Ticks,  Plain  Cottons,  &c. 

Bttown  and  Bleached  Cottons,  from  the  Lockwood,  Harris,  Ballou,  Lip. 
put,  Varwiek,  Warren,  Holyoke,  Powhattan,  Lanesville,  Masonville,  Adams, 
and  various  other  establishments.  Also,  a great  variety  of 

WOOLENS, 

Consisting  „f  Ooths,  Cassimeres,  (Plain  and  Fancy,)  Sheeps  Greys,  Tweeds, 
batmets,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Plaid  Linseys,  Kerseys,  Cloakings,  Flann'els,  fcc 
Ai»o,  a large  assortment  of 


PRINTING  CLOTHS 

^nd  Brown  Cottons,  adapted  to  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

Cotton  and  Wool  purchased  on  Commission,  with  funds  in  hand,  or  ad 
Yanced  to  Manufacturers  on  ConHignnvnts  of  Goods. 

A full  assortment  of  Knit  Shirts  and  Drawers  of  best  makes. 
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Art.  I.— TIE  MANUFACTURES  OF  PARIS* 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  ON  THE  INDU8TRY  OF  PARIS. 


Paris  is  not  only  the  political  and  financial  center  of  France  ; it  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  manufacturing  industry  also.  Those  who  think  of  it 
as  the  home  of  pleasure,  the  seat  of  elegant  leisure,  of  art,  luxury,  and  ex- 
pense, will  hear  with  surprise  that  no  less  than  325  different  branches  of  in- 
dustry are  carried  on  within  the  ban-lieue  of  the  French  capital,  employing 
in  1847  no  less  than  407,346  persons,  and  producing  the  value  of 
1 ,463,628,350  francs,  or  nearly  $300,000,000  in  that  year.  These  325 
kinds  of  industry  have  been  classed  into  thirteen  groups,  the  enumeration 
of  which  sufficiently  exhibits  the  variety  of  industrial  pursuits  at  Paris. 


Clothing. 

Food 

Building. 

Furniture. 

Precious  metals. 

Articles  de  Paris,  (or  fancy  articles.) 
Threads  and  woven  fabrics. 


Machinery,  and  works  in  metals. 
Chemical  products  and  pottery. 
Carriages  and  saddlery. 

Printing  and  paper. 

Skins  and  leather. 

Turning  in  wood. 

Basketwork. 


We  take  these  statements  and  this  classification  from  a source  of  very 
high  authority — the  great  report  on  the  industry  of  Paris,  published  by  the 
government.  For  a oopy  of  this  immense  report  of  some  1,300  pages  folio, 
we  are  indebted,  as  frequently  before  for  like  favors,  to  the  polite  attention 
of  Mons.  D.  L.  Rodet,  who  is  himself  an  able  and  active  member  of  the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  set  the  first  example  of  a thorough,  sys- 
tematic and  full  investigation  into  the  condition,  modes  of  life,  compensa- 
tion, habits,  and  prospects  of  the  mechanic  classes,  and  the  relation  of  the 
employer  and  employed. 

This  great  work  had  its  origin  with  the  republican  government  of  1848. 
It  will  remain  one  of  the  monuments  (and  there  is  no  lack  of  them)  of  the 
practical  sympathy  of  that  government  with  the  laboring  class. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  visionary  turn  of  the  men  who,  in  1848,  were 
brought  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  France.  Lamartine,  above  all,  the  great 
leader  and  the  guiding  mind  of  that  movement,  has  been  set  down  as  a 
dreamer  and  a visionary.  But  one  should  like  to  know  when,  in  Europe,  a 
popular  revolution  has  been  brought  about  with  so  little  bloodshed,  and  so 
little  violation  of  private  rights ; in  short,  with  so  successful  and  practical  a 
result,  so  long  as  it  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  selfishness  and  passions 
of  bad  men,  as  the  revolution  of  February. 

Social  questions,  as  they  are  called,  occupy  every  day  more  and  radre  the 
minds  of  thinkers.  The  relations  of  buyer  and  seller,  of  employer  and  la- 
borer, the  family  relation,  the  economy  of  life,  the  influence  of  machinery, 
are  topics  of  constant  discussion.  There  is  every  shade  of  opinion  from  the 
tenacity  of  the  conservative  to  the  radicalism  of  the  communist.  But, 
whatever  side  one  may  take  in  these  controversies,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  all  must  be  agreed.  In  physical  sciences  we  recognize  but  one  safe 
basis  of  theory,  a careful  study  of  facts — but  one  sure  method  of  correct 
generalization,  a careful,  thorough,  searching  investigation  of  particulars.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  this  indispensable  rule  of  physical  science,  which  is 
also  the  basis  of  all  safe  metaphysical  study,  can  be  disregarded  in  the  study 
of  what  may  be  called  social  science.  Whatever  our  theories,  let  us  have  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  tacts  of  social  condition.  The  number  of  em- 
ployers and  of  employed,  the  distribution  of  employment,  the  division  of 
labor,  the  right,  duty,  and  capacity  of  woman  for  labor,  the  rewards  of  labor 
in  different  employments,  the  lodging,  food,  clothing  of  »he  laboring  classes, 
the  degree  and  means  of  education,  the  morals  and  manners,  the  liability  to 
sickness  in  different  pursuits,  the  habit  of  saving,  the  insurance  of  health, 
the  addiction  to  intemperance — all  these  are  topics  upon  which  we  want  the 
light  of  a full  and  minute  collection  of  facts.  It  is  a healthful  sign  that  our 
governments  and  statesmen  are  not  unmindfi  1 of  this  want.  The  inductive 
instinct  has  penetrated  into  Cabinets  and  Parliaments.  Hence,  the  censuses, 
and  reports  of  Parliamentary  commissions,  which  in  our  day  are  doing  much 
towards  making  known,  at  least,  our  wants. 

Why  is  it  that  the  same  enthusiasm  of  science,  which  sends  the  natural- 
ist in  search  of  some  new  species  over  a whole  continent,  which  makes  a 
botanist  spend  years  in  completing  his  collection  of  curious  lichens  and  ferns — 
why  does  not  some  such  zeal  in  what  we  should  consider  a far  higher  lino 
of  inquiry,  lead  students  of  social  questions  to  examine  with  the  utmost  mi- 
nuteness of  investigation  all  the  facts  of  social  condition,  in  order  that  the 
laws  of  demand  and  supply,  the  influence  of  competition,  the  influence  of 
pursuits  on  health,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  lodging  of  laborers,  their  food 
and  clothing,  and  the  problem  of  the  combination  of  a reasonable  amount 
of  mental  culture  with  the  rudest  forms  of  physical  labor,  may  be  freed 
from  all  the  uncertainties  which  now  make  tLe^e  subjects  as  distressing  to 
the  man  of  science  as  to  the  man  of  feeling  ? 
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The  English  Parliamentary  commissions  have  famished  some  specimens 
of  inquiries  of  this  kind,  excellent  for  minuteness  and  thoroughness.  But 
for  fullness  of  analysis  and  a clear  presentation  of  results,  we  must  look  to 
the  French,  who,  whether  they  are  determining  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of 
an  undiscovered  planet,  or  arranging  the  details  of  the  “dumb  show”  of  a 
new  ballet,  display  the  same  patient  and  careful  accuracy. 

The  44  Statistics  of  Industry  at  Paris  ” is  a model  of  what  such  reports 
should  be ; but,  although  fuller  and  more  carefully  arranged  than  any  pre- 
oeding  report,  it  is  not  the  first  of  the  kind.  In  (act,  every  revolution  in 
France  has  led  to  such  investigations.  The  spirit,  the  instinct  of  French 
democracy  is  a very  social  one ; it  is  equality  as  well  as  liberty,  fraternity 
as  wfll  as  equality.  Our  idea  of  equality  before  the  law,  co-existent  with 
frightful  inequalities  as  lo  the  means  of  living  and  the  intercourse  of  life,  it 
is  hard  for  a French  democrat  to  understand.  Our  idea  of  the  freedom  of 
the  individual,  which  deems  it  so  sacred  that  it  would  leave  a man  free  to 
starve  in  rags,  rather  than  interfere  with  his  liberty  so  far  as  to  put  him  in 
tl\p  way  of  taking  care  of  himself,  is  not  his  idea.  How  far  social  liberty , 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  can  be  brought  about  through  political  forms,  is 
yet  a problem — a problem  which  America  seems  destined  to  solve.  But 
French  republicans  are  not  so  patient.  One  of  their  first  impulses  after  a 
successful  revolution,  is  to  direct  their  newly  acquired  powers  to  that  class 
of  measures,  by  which  the  material  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  may 
be  bettered,  and  the  distribution  of  property  equalized.  In  one  night  the 
first  revolution  destroyed  the  whole  Feudal  system  of  property,  with  its  en- 
tails and  preferences.  The  law  of  distribution  by  which  the  estate  of  in- 
testates is  divided  equally,  and  a parent  is  not  allowed  to  wholly  disinherit 
his  heirs,  is  a fruit  of  the  first  revolution.  That  revolution,  in  fact,  was  the 
result  of  a social  cause,  if  we  may  so  speak,  rather  than  a political  cause. 
It  was  not  rights,  but  food ; not  political  oppression,  but  physical  starvation, 
which  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  that  great  change.  And  many  of  its 
best  social  results  France  did  not  lose,  and  every  revolution  that  has  follow- 
ed, bas  added  to  them,  and  she  enjoys  them  yet.  It  is  shallow  to  talk  of 
the  entire  failure  of  the  revolutions  of  France.  It  is  narrow  to  refuse  the 
name  of  liberty  to  any  liberty  but  our  own,  and  that  of  the  English  pat- 
tern, although  it  may  be  the  best. 

We  have  enlarged  more  than  we  intended  upon  this  topic,  but  have  not 
wandered  from  the  point  The  brief  sketch  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Sta- 
tistique \ of  previous  inquiries  of  this  kind,  shows  what  a growing  interest 
these  subjects  excite  in  France.  It  is  after  great  political  commotions,  the 
report  truly  remarks,  when  industry  suffers  from  crises,  when  remedies,  or 
at  least  palliatives,  for  misery  are  sought  for  in  administrative  measures,  that 
precise  information  upon  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is  sought  after.  After 
the  great  events  of  1780,  under  the  empire,  at  the  restoration,  after  the  rev- 
olution of  1830,  the  local  authorities  and  the  government  sought  information 
from  men  of  experience  and  commercial  bodies. 

This  was  the  case,  also,  after  the  revolution  of  1848.  Everywhere  the 
utility  of  an  inquiry  into  the  general  and  special  conditions  of  labor  was 
proclaimed.  The  National  Constituent  Assembly  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be 
instantly  commenced  throughout  France.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  determined  to  carry  out  the  long-cherished 
plan  of  collecting  the  materials  of  a complete  view  of  industry  at  Paris. 
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On  the  25th  of  May,  1848,  the  Constituent  Assembly  passed  the  decree 
we  have  mentioned.  The  inquiry  was  to  be  made  in  each  township,  under 
the  direction  of  the  juge  de  poix,  aided  by  a committee,  composed  in  equal 
numbers  of  laborers  and  employed.  But  the  inquiry  was  to  be  completed 
within  a month,  except  in  Paris  and  Algeria ; obviously  much  too  short  a 
period  for  such  a work.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  although  out  of  the 
2,847  townships  of  France,  2,177  made  returns,  these  statistics  furnish  little 
that  is  precise  and  reliable.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  report  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  which  has  performed  the  work  which  the 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  could  not  find  time  for.  Avoiding  all  ques- 
tions of  doctrine,  the  committee  confined  itself  to  a limited  number  of  topics, 
such  as  the  facilities  for  manufacture  at  Paris,  the  value  of  manufactures,  the 
division  of  employments,  the  number  of  employers  and  middle-men,  the 
number  of  workmen,  the  terms  and  rate  of  wages,  the  duration  and  degree 
of  dull  seasons,  and  lastly  the  material  effects  upon  industry  of  a gfreat  po- 
litical'crisis. 

Almost  every  branch  of  industry  has  its  representatives  more  or  less  nu- 
merous at  Paris.  It  was  the  object  of  this  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  relative 
importance  of  each,  the  mode  of  operation,  and  the  condition  in  life  of  the 
operative.  In  short,  the  object  to  be  effected  was  to  form  a complete  exhib- 
it of  industry  at  Paris. 

It  was  necessary  to  limit  the  field  of  inquiry  and  to  fix  the  time,  so  as  to 
have  a period  when  business  was  active  in  all  its  branches./  This  was  the 
case  in  1847,  the  year  to  which  the  inquiry  was  confined. 

And  it  was  strictly  to  the  city  of  Paris  that  the  inquiry  of  the  commis- 
sion was  confined — to  the  city  within  the  custom-house  limits  and  the  ban- 
lieue,  and  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Paris,  to  the  exclusion  of  agri- 
culture, which  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  the  city,  and  of  Commerce,  of  which 
Paris  is  the  great  center,  where  are  the  warehouses  of  the  great  manufac- 
turers, and  the  agencies  of  foreign  houses,  and  any  complete  view  of  which 
would  necessarily  take  in  the  entire  Commerce  of  France. 

But  the  inquiries  of  the  commission  were  not  confined,  as  was  always  the 
case  before,  to  the  chief  manufacturers  in  each  branch.  The  most  minute 
individual  inquiry  among  manufacturers  on  the  smallest  scale,  such  as  work- 
men who  lay  up  enough  of  their  wages  to  buy  the  raw  material  for  gilt  ear- 
rings and  finger-rings,  was  deemed  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  pic- 
ture of  an  industry  so  infinitely  subdivided  as  that  of  Paris. 

The  inquiry  began  in  the  second  half  of  1848,  when,  while  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  was  done  in  1847  was  perfectly  fresh  in  the  mind,  there  had 
been  time  for  the  accounts  to  be  fully  made  up  and  the  results  ascertained. 
Questions  were  also  put  as  to  the  effect  of  the  revolution  of  February  upon 
the  interests  of  industry,  which  were  answered  with  great  promptness  on 
the  part  of  all. 

Having  drawn  these  general  outlines  of  the  plan  of  their  inquiry,  the 
commission  proceeded  to  frame  their  questions,  the  principal  of  which  relat- 
ed to  the  following  points : — 

1.  Nature  of  manufacture. 

2.  Extent  of  manufacture  in  1847,  and  falling  off  in  1848. 

8.  Number  of  permanent  workmen  employed  in  shops. 

4.  Number  of  permanent  workmen  employed  in  the  city. 

6.  Number  of  permanent  workmen  employed  in  their  own  rooms. 
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6.  Bomber  of  transient  workmen. 

7.  Number  of  females  working  in  shop. 

8.  Number  of  females  working  at  home. 

9.  The  number  of  boys  from  6 to  12  years. 

10.  The  number  of  boys  from  12  to  16  years. 

11.  The  number  of  girls  from  6 to  12  years. 

12.  The  number  of  girls  from  12  to  16  years. 

15.  The  number  of  apprentices,  including  the  above,  and  terms  of  apprenticeship. 

14.  Number  of  workmen  discharged  during  the  four  months — March,  April,  May, 

June,  1848. 

16.  Pay  per  day  of  workmen,  paid  by  the  day  or  the  piece. 

16.  Pay  per  day  of  women,  paid  by  the  day  or  the  p'ece. 

17.  Pay  per  day  of  children  and  young  persons  not  apprentices. 

1 8.  The  period  and  duration  of  the  dull  season. 

19.  The  habits  and  condition  in  life  of  the  working  clajses. 

20.  Lastly,  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  woven  fabrics,  the  number  of  looms. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  answers  to  these  questions,  and 
then  to  classify,  arrange,  and  analyze  these  answers. 

Paris  contains  about  32,000  houses.  If  all  the  workmen  scattered  about 
in  these  houses  would  have  come  to  the  commissioners,  much  labor  would 
have  been  spared.  But  the  commissioners  had  to  go  to  them.  Paris  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  arrvndissements,  and  each  of  these  into  four  quartiers. 
Corresponding  with  this  civil  division  is  the  military  division  of  the  National 
Guard.  In  each  arrondissetnent  there  is  a legion : in  each  quartier  a bat- 
talion, and  in  each  battalion  generally  eight  companies,  occupying  as  many 
beats  in  the  quarter.  This  military  arrangement  was  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  the  commission. 

Paid  canvassers  were  employed  in  each  beat  of  a company.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  canvassers  left  the  office  of  the  commission,  with  precise  direction 
as  to  the  part  of  the  beat  or  district  he  was  to  visit  that  day,  with  written 
and  verbal  instructions,  with  lithographed  blanks  for  the  name  of  any  per- 
son interrogated,  and  the  answers  to  each  question. 

The  instructions  to  the  canvassers  were  necessarily  minute,  and  it  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  strictly  industrial  inquiry  from  the 
strictly  commercial,  so  as  to  limit  the  canvasser  to  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mission— the  manufacturing  ind  .stry  of  Paris.  Sometimes  the  ditinetions 
taken  were  a little  arbitrary.  Thus  the  trade  of  the  butcher,  who  cuts  up 
and  sells  meat  bought  on  the  hoof,  of  the  baker,  who  makes  bread  of  the 
flour  he  buy9,  were  decided  to  come  within  the  category.  But  the  bakers 
brought  with  them  the  pastry-cooks,  who  employ  the  same  workmen,  and 
furnish  apprentices  tj  the  two  trades;  yet  the  restaurateurs  had  to  be  exclu- 
ded, for  if  culinary  manufactures  had  been  admitted,  the  hotels  would  have 
come  in  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  while  professions  purely  artistic 
were  left  out,  it  was  necessary  to  include  the  designers  for  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, and  carvers  of  models  for  works  in  bronze.  But  such  details  as  these 
will  not  so  fully  and  briefly  give  an  idea  of  the  careful  minuteness  and  in- 
telligent discrimination  with  which  this  inquiry  was  conducted  as  one  of  the 
blanks  or  forms  used  by  the  commission,  and  which  we  copy  word  for  word 
as  filled  up  by  the  canvasser : — 
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FORM  USED  IN  CANVASSDfO  LODOOVA  HOUSES. 


Lodging  boose. 

Dwelling 15  Roe  Saint  MedardL 

Name  of  owner. Chabanne. 


On  the  15th  January,  1848, 


Occupation  of  the  men  on 
the  15th  January,  1849. 


Occupation  of  the  women . . 


Married.. . . 
Unmarried 


Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Permanent 

Transient 

Employed. 

Unemployed 

'Scale-maker,  32  years  of  age 

Baker,  42 

Button-maker,  81 

Brush-maker,  16 

Singers,  24,  25 

Rag-pickers,  15,  17,  18,18,20,22, 
25,  25, 26, 29, 80, 82,  84, 85,41,  44, 
46,  47,  49,  60,  50, 65, 55,  y.  of  age 

Cordwainers,  68,  63,  55  

Cabinet  makers,  60,  51,  62 

Turner,  23 

- Founders,  86,  37  

Watch-makers,  27,  46 

Journeymen,  22,  86,  87,48,48,  60.. 

Mason,  28 

Merchant,  25  

Wine-merchant,  27 

Binder,  19 

Tailor,  67 

Dyers,  68,55 

Terrace-makers,  29,  69 

Cooper,  53 

Basket-maker,  64 ... . 

* Washerwomen,  18,  89, 62  y*rs  of  age 
Rag  pickers,  20,  80,  31,  39,43,49, 

60  years  of  age. 

Sempstresses,  22,  32, 36,  86,  89. . . . 

Char- women,  22,  26,  41,  61 

Traders,  27,  34 

Dealer  in  paste-board,  40 

Mender  of  clothes,  74 

Men 

Women 

Men 

‘ Women 


In  arrears.. . 
Not  in  debt 


50 

10 

10 

69 

78 

4 

82 


60 

82 

82 

82 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


25 

8 

3 
1 
2 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

»1 

7 

5 

4 
2 
1 
1 


69 

23 


82 


59 1 


23 

82 

82 


82 


REMARKS. 


Rooms  with  one  bed,  17 17  beds. 

Common  room  with  6 beds,  1 6 44 

Closets  with  one  bed,  30 30  u 

Total 63  44 


RATE  07  REXT8. 


Rooms 40  centimes  per  night  per  head. 

Common  room 20  44  44  44 

Closets 15  A 80  44  44  44 


Condition  of  the  house,  dirty,  carelessly  kept 
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CONDITION  OF  TENANTS. 

All  these  workmen  lead  a miserable  life,  living  on  broken  victuals,  or  occasionally 
on  pork.  They  make  soup  out  of  the  bread  they  find,  or  which  is  given  them  when 

gathering  rags ; accustomed  to  misery,  and  living  from  day  to  day,  drinking  alcoholic 
quors  to  excess. 

HABITS  AND  MANNERS. 

They  all  gather  rags  and  bones  in  the  streets,  and  bring  them  to  their  lodging. 
These  are  thrown  together  in  heap9  in  their  rooms,  and  give  out  an  infectious,  and  of 
course  unhealthy  odor.  They  make  about  50  centimes  a day,  of  which  80  or  40  go 
for  rent 

ORIGIN. 


Parisians 88  1 

From  departments 49  V 82 

Foreigners ) 


POILVILAIN,  Canvasser. 

We  give  at  length  this  sp  cimen  of  one  of  the  returns  used,  because  it 
exhibits  the  careful  analyses,  the  minute  thoroughness,  and  the  admirable 
arrangement  which  marked  this  inquiry.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
furnished  lodging  houses  ( logemcnts  gamis)  were  the  subject  of  a special 
examination.  They  contain  most  of  the  floating  population  of  Paris,  and 
as  the  report  remarks,  if  all  workmen  who  occupy  furnished  lodgings  do  not 
lead  a di  ^orderly  life,  almost  all  those  who  do  lead  a dissipated  lile  occupy 
lodgings. 

The  commission  was  not  satisfied  with  a single  canvass.  A second  can- 
vasser visited  every  house,  and  verified  the  inquiries  of  the  first,  correcting 
in  a new  return  the  errors  of  the  first.  When  all  the  returns  from  one  dis- 
trict or  beat  had  been  collected  and  verified,  a list  was  carefully  made  up 
from  them,  and  the  external  or  out-door  busine-s  of  the  canvasser  was  con- 
sidered as  finished.  The  returns  and  the  list  were  transmitted  to  the  inter- 
nal department,  whose  duty  it  was  to  verify,  to  classify  and  analyze  the  re- 
turns. 

One  table  was  devoted  to  each  branch  of  industry  in  each  battalion  dis- 
trict or  quartier . The  tables  for  the  four  quarticrs  gave  the  results  for  each 
arrondiasementy  and  those  f r the  twelve  arrondixsemcnts  presented  the  sta- 
tistics of  that  branch  for  all  Paris. 

Of  the  returns  there  were  received  67,111,  of  which  63,685  related  to 
persons  having  a single  pursuit,  and  1,131  to  persons  having  more  than 
one. 

Those  branches  of  industry  having  some  connection  or  analogy  were 
classed  together  in  groups,  and  again  four  great  g*  neral  divisions  suggested 
themselves:  that  of  branches  of  industry  connected  with  food ; with  lodg- 
ing; furniture;  and  clothing  ; but  the  difficulty  with  this  division  is,  that 
one  branch  of  industry  would  fall  under  two  divisions.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  best  to  arrange  the  325  branches  of  Parisian  industry  into  thirteen 
groups. 

In  the  325  branches,  the  total  number  of  employers  was  64,816,  of  whom 
7,117  employed  more  than  ten  workmen;  25,116  employed  from  two  to 
ten  workmen  ; 32,583  employed  one  man,  or  worked  alone. 

The  number  engaged  in  each  brinch  of  industry  is  as  follows : — 


Clothing 29,216 

Articles  de  Paris 6,121 

Furniture.... 6,718 
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Building....... 4,061 

Thread  and  woven  fabrics. 8,799 

Food... 8,678 

Works  in  metal 8,104 

Works  in  precious  metals * 2,392 

Pripting,  engraving 2,235 

Carving 1,561 

Chemical  works  and  pottery. 1,259 

Carriage  making. 1,253 

Hides  and  leather. 426 


Total. 


64,816 


Taking  the  statement  of  each  of  these  04,816  employers,  the  total  amount 
of  the  industry  of  Paris  in  1847  was  1,463,628,350  francs.  This  sum  in- 
cludes the  value  of  the  material  employed,  as  the  statements  refer  to  sales. 
The  comparative  amount  of  each  of  the  thirteen  groups  is  as  follows : — 


Clothing. .francs 

Food 

Building 

Furniture 

Work  in  precious  metals 

Fancy  articles,  (articles  de  Paris) 

Threads  and  fabrics 

Works  in  metals. 

Chemical  production  and  pottery 

Carriages,  sadlery,  Ac 

Carving,  baskets,  Ac. 


No.  of 

Amount.  workmen. 

240,947,293  90,064 

226,863,080  10,428 

145,412,679  41,603 

137,145,246  S6,184 

134,830,276  16,819 

128,658,777  86,679 

105,818,474  36,685 

103,631,601  24,894 

74,546,606  9,737 

52,357,176  13,754 

51,171,878  16,705 

41,762,965  4,678 

20,482,304  6,405 


Total  in  1847 1,463,628,350  842,580 

It  is  striking  how  large  a proportion  of  the  products  of  Paris  industry  is 
consumed  at  Paris.  Almost  all  the  products  of  those  branches  which  relate 
to  the  preparation  of  food  are  consumed  on  the  spot,  with  the  exception  of 
a portion  of  the  refined  sugars,  preserves,  and  pastes.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  building.  In  clothing  there  are  some  exports,  although  the 
Paris  demand  is  the  principal  one,  and  this  is  the  case  with  furniture  also. 

Ot  the  total  value  of  the  productive  industry  of  Paris  in  1847,  fifteen 
hundred  million  francs,  (in  round  numbers,)  the  declared  value  at  the  ex- 
port custom  office  at  Paris  of  goods  exported  was  168,672,187  francs,  of 
which  90,167,778  francs  were  for  goods  not  entitled  to  premium,  78,404,409 
francs  were  for  goods  entitled  to  premium.  A large  part  of  the  exports  of 
Paris  consists  of  goods  not  manufactured  there,  but  purchased  at  the  ware- 
houses of  the  great  manufacturers ; this  is  the  case  with  silks,  cloth,  muslin, 
and  nearly  all  printed  goods. 

Of  exports,  the  total  value  of  articles  of  fashion  (hats,  dresses,  <fec.,)  was 
2,646,708  francs;  the  total  value  manufactured  was  12,320,113  francs,  to 
which  must  be  added  7,632,012  francs  for  articles  of  women’s  use,  included 
under  this  head  at  the  custom-house. 

The  value  of  hats  exported  was  1,219,992  francs;  of  hats  manufactured, 
16,762,080  francs.  The  export  of  umbrellas  and  parasols  amounted  to 
1,060,130  francs;  the  manufactured  to  7,408,429  francs. 

The  following  is  the  comparative  amount  of  the  production  of  some  of 
the  chief  branch  s of  Paris  industry  in  1847  : — 
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Tailors francs 

Batchers 

Adding  sausage-makers 

Bakers 

Adding  pastry-cooks. 


Shoemakers 

Jewelers 

Adding  trinkets  of  all  kinds 

Goldsmiths 

Lace-makers 

Cabinet-makers. 

House -joiners 

Masons 

Linen-drapers 

Including  sempstresses  . . . 


Mecanicians,  (manufactures). 

Sugar  refiners 

Curriers 

Adding  tanners 

Upholsterers 

Carriage  makers. 

Locksmiths 

Manufacturers  in  bronze.. . . , 

Hatters. 

Carpenters  

House- painters 

Printers 

Adding  lithographers  . . . , 


Makers  of  gloves  of  skins. 
Miliners  and  dres9-makers . 

Refiners  of  oil 

Laundresses 

Piano- makers 

Artificial-flower  makers. . . 

Metal  founders. 

Paper-hangings. 

Stove- makers 

Shawl- makers 

Military  equipments 

Perfumery 

Groceries,  (manufacturers) 


80,649,320 

74,893,432 

16,731,312 

90,624,744 

60,242,390 
12,266,087  1 

72,497,477 

43,282,487 

41,699,934 

19,288,900 

60,888,884 

29.026.100 
28,404,967 
27,982.950 
26,968,886 
26,863,740 
26,653,698 

9,630,140 

86.188,846 

25,647,860 

23.600.000 
23,424,890 
10,232,400 

33,657,290 

20,668,202 

19,397,324 

18,600,835 

18,493,979 

16,762,680 

16.187.000 
16,134,610 
15,247,211 

7,798,864 

23,040,076 

14,268,247 

12,326,118 

12.260.000 
12,060,187 
11,486,070 
11,056,668 
10,983,650 

10.227.100 
10,171,847 

9,898,480 

9,801,360 

9,741,853 

9,621,259 


With  a word  upon  the  plan  of  this  great  report  we  take  our  leave  of  it 
for  the  present.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  the  fa  ts  collec- 
ted are  analyzed,  and  the  general  tables  are  given.  In  the  twenty-three 
chapters  of  this  part,  the  general  results  are  stated,  and  in  a chapter  devo- 
ted to  eaeh  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  industry  the  general  conclusions  as  to 
that  group  are  given.  With  the  tables  this  part  takes  up  about  300  pages. 
The  second  part  forms  the  body  of  the  work,  taking  up  909  pages  folio. 
Each  of  the  325  u industries ” of  Paris  is  considered  separately,  a tiblo  is 
given,  showing  the  number  of  manufacturers  in  each  arrondissement , the 
number  of  workmen  employed,  the  amount  of  business,  the  number  of  per- 
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manent  workmen,  and  women,  and  children,  of  transient  workmen,  and  th« 
number  of  men  and  women  paid  by  the  day  and  by  the  piece.  Each  table  » 
followed  by  full  and  detailed  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  branch  of  indus- 
try, the  amount  of  business,  the  principal  seat  of  it  at  Paris,  pay,  manners, 
and  habits  of  workmen,  dull  season,  and  other  points. 

There  is  a number  of  large  public  establishments  at  Paris,  employing 
workmen,  the  statistics  of  which  could  not  properly  have  a place  with  the 
statistics  of  private  industry.  These  establishments  are  the  national  manu- 
facture of  the  gobelins,  (carpets  and  hangings,)  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
the  national  printing-office,  the  mint,  stamp-office,  the  bakery  of  the  army, 
the  bakery  of  the  hospitals,  the  bakery  of  the  prisons,  spinning  establish- 
ment for  the  poor,  ( filature  des  indigents ,)  prison  workshops,  the  funeral  es- 
tablishments, the  theaters.  To  these  the  third  part  is  devoted,  and  com- 
pletes this  huge  folio  of  1,300  pages,  the  beautiful  paper  and  printing  of 
which  put  to  shame  the  miserable  specimens  of  “public  printing ” which 
disgrace  our  government,  while  they  enric’i  the  partisan  contractor.  The 
details  given  respecting  these  public  establishments  are  very  interesting,  and 
some  of  them  sufficiently  curious.  We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  in  future 
numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , endeavor  to  give  the  results  of  this 
inquiry,  with  regard  to  the  more  important  of  the  numerous  branches  of  in- 
dustry at  Paris ; we  take  our  leave  for  the  present  of  this  valuable  report 
with  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  legislation,  either  for  village, 
town,  township,  city,  county,  State,  or  nation,  will  not  be  considered  safe,  or 
just,  or  possible,  without  a minute,  personal  inquiry  into  the  numbers,  name?, 
ages,  wages,  income,  occupations,  habits,  and  education  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  the  community. 


Art.  II.— THE  SEA  AND  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  ITS  WATERS* 

If  we  take  a sample  of  water  which  shall  fairly  represent  in  the  proportion 
of  its  constituents  the  average  water  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  analyze  it ; — 
and  if  we  do  the  same  by  a similar  sample  from  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  find 
the  analysis  of  the  one  to  resemble  that  of  the  other  as  closely  as  though 
the  two  samples  had  been  taken  from  the  same  bottle  after  having  been  well 
shaken.  How  then  shall  we  account  for  this,  unless  upon  the  supposition 
that  sea  water  from  one  part  of  the  world  is  in  the  process  of  time  brought 
into  coutact  and  mixed  up  with  seawater  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world? 

This  fact,  as  to  uniformity  of  components,  appears  to  call  for  the  hypothesis 
that  sea  water  which  to-day  is  in  any  part  of  the  ocean,  will,  in  the  process 
of  time,  be  found  in  another  part  the  most  remote.  It  must  therefore  be 
carried  about  by  currents ; and  as  those  currents  have  their  offices  to  perform 
in  the  terrestrial  economy,  they  probably  do  not  flow  by  chance,  but  in 
obedience  to  physical  laws ; they  no  doubt,  therefore,  maintain  the  order 
and  preserve  the  harmony  which  characterize  every  department  of  God’s 
handy-work  upon  the  threshold  of  which  man  has  as  yet  been  permitted  to 
stand,  to  observe  or  to  comprehend. 


# Lecture  in  the  People's  Course  on  the  Sea  and  the  Circulation  of  Us  Waters,  delivered  at  the 
Tabernacle,  Uth  January,  1853,  by  M.  F.  MAURY,  LL.  Dn  U.  8.  Navy. 
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Every  drop  of  water  in  the  sea  is  obedient  to  law  and  order,  as  are  the 
members  of  the  heavenly  host  in  the  remotest  regions  of  space.  For  when 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  44  the  waves  also  lifted  up  their  voice  ” in 
the  almighty  anthem ; and  doubtless,  therefore,  the  harmony  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  is  in  tune  with  that  which  comes  from  the  spheres  above.  We 
cannot  doubt  it.  For  were  it  not  so,  were  there  no  channels  of  circulation 
from  one  ocean  to  another,  and  if,  accordingly,  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
were  confined  to  the  Atlantic,  or  if  the  waters  of  the  arms  and  seas  of  the 
Atlantic  were  confined  to  these  arms  and  seas,  and  had  no  channels  of  cir- 
culation by  which  they  could  pass  out  into  the  ocean,  and  traverse  different 
latitudes  and  climates,  then  the  waters  and  arm3  of  these  seas  would,  as  to 
their  constituents,  become,  in  process  of  time,  very  different  from  the  sea 
waters  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

For  instance,  take  the  Red  sea  and  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion : upon  the  Red  sea  there  is  no  precipitation.  It  is  in  a rainless  region; 
not  a river  runs  down  to  it,  nor  a brook  empties  into  it;  therefore  there  is 
no  process  by  which  the  salts  and  washings  of  the  earth  which  are  taken  up 
and  held  in  solution  by  rain  or  river  water,  can  be  brought  down  into  the 
Red  sea.  The  air  takes  up  from  it  in  the  process  of  evaporation  fresh  water, 
leaving  behind  all  the  solid  matter  which  the  sea  there  holds  in  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  numerous  rivers  discharge  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
some  of  which  are  filtered  through  soils  and  among  minerals  which  yield 
one  kind  of  salts  or  soluble  matter;  another  river  runs  through  a limestone 
or  volcanic  region  of  country,  and  brings  down  in  solution  solid  matter,  it 
may  be  common  salt,  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash, 
or  iron;  either  or  all  may  be  in  its  waters.  Still  the  constituents  of  sea 
water  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  sea  water  from  the  Red  sea,  are  quite 
the  same.* 

How,  therefore,  shall  we  account  for  this  sameness  of  compound,  but 
upon  the  supposition  of  a general  system  of  circulation  in  the  ocean,  by 
which,  in  the  process  of  time,  water  from  one  part  is  conveyed  to  another 
the  most  remote,  and  by  which  a general  interchange  and  commingling  of 
the  waters  take  place  ? 

The  chief  motive  power  from  which  marine  currents  derive  their  velocity, 
has  been  ascribed  to  heat;  but  a close  study  of  the  agents  concerned  has 
suggested  that  an  important — nay,  a powerful  and  active  agency  in  the 
system  of  oceanic  circulation  is  derived  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
winds,  of  marine  plants  and  animals,  and  from  the  salts  of  the  sea  water.# 
They  give  the  ocean  great  dynamical  force. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  illustration  and  explanation,  suppose  the  sea  in  all 
its  parts — in  its  depths,  and  at  the  surface,  at  the  equator,  and  about  the 


* u The  solid  constituents  of  sea  water  amount  to  about  3|  per  cent  of  its  weight,  or  nearly  half 
an  ounce  to  the  pound.  Its  soilness  mty  be  considered  as  a necessary  result  of  the  present  order 
of  things.  Rivers  which  are  coust  tnlly  flowing  Into  the  ocnau  contain  salts  varying  in  amount  from 
1U  to  50  and  even  100  grains  per  gallon.  They  are  chiefly  common  salt,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  aud  iron;  and  these  are  found  to  be  the  main  constituents  of  sea 
water.  The  water  which  evaporates  from  the  sea  is  nearly  pure,  containing  but  very  minute  traces 
of  salts.  Falling  as  rain  upon  the  laud,  it  washes  the  soil,  percolates  through  the  rocky  layers,  and 
becomes  charged  with  saline  substances  which  are  borne  seaward  by  the  returning  currents.  The 
oceau,  therefore,  is  the  great  depository  of  everything  that  water  can  dissolve  and  carry  down  from 
the  surface  of  the  continents  ; and  its  there  is  no  channel  for  their  e*ca(>e,  they  of  coarse  constantly 
accumulate.” — Youman't  Chemistry. 

“The  cose  o.  the  sea,”  says  Fowiter, w Is  but  a magnified  representation  of  what  occurs  In  every 
lake  Into  which  rivers  flow,  but  from  which  there  is  no  outlet  except  by  evaporation,  tfuch  a lake 
la  invariably  a salt  lake.  It  is  impossible  mat  it  can  bo  otherwise : and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
this  condition  disappears  when  an  artificial  outlet  is  produced  for  tnc  waters.” 
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poles — to  be  of  one  uniform  temperature,  and  to  be  all  of  fresh  water.  In 
this  case,  there  would  be  nothing  of  heat  to  disturb  its  equilibrium,  and 
there  would  be  no  motive  power  to  beget  currents,  or  to  set  the  water  in 
motion  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  specific  gravity  due  to  water  at  differ- 
ent densities  and  temperatures. 

So  far,  we  only  derive  from  evaporation  and  precipitation  over  the  supposed 
fresh  water  sea,  a slight  surface  current  towards  the  equator,  and,  of  course, 
we  have  the  forces  for  but  a partial  oceanic  circulation. 

The  motive  power  of  such  a current  would  be  gravitation,  acting  upon  an 
inclined  plane. 

So  far  in  the  progress  of  illustration  we  have  apparent  counteraction ; for 
we  have,  on  one  hand,  the  sea-level  lowered  in  the  equatorial  regions  by 
evaporation,  and  raised  by  the  expansive  force  of  heat  on  the  other ; we 
have  also  the  sea- level  of  the  Polar  regions  raised  on  one  hand  by  precipi- 
tation, and  lowered  on  the  other  by  the  contraction  due  the  diminution  of 
temperature  there.  But  this  counteraction  is  only  apparent,  for  the  increase 
of  temperature  about  the  equatorial,  and  the  decrease  of  it  about  the  Polar 
regions  can  only  produce  a certain  effect,  which,  like  the  effect  of  the  centri- 
petal force  upon  the  figure  of  the  earth,  in  elevating  the  sea-level  at  the 
equator,  becomes  constaut,  and  which,  like  every  other  constant  in  nature, 
is  compensated  ; whereas,  the  process  of  evaporation  and  precipitation  being 
continued,  the  difference  of  level  created  by  these  in  different  parts  of  the 
ocean  is  accumulative  and  not  constant.  It,  therefore,  remains  for  currents 
to  restore. 

We  have  now  traced  from  their  principles  of  action  the  effect  of  two 
ag«nts,  which  in  a sea  of  fresh  water  would  tend  to  create  currents,  and  to 
beget  a system  of  aqueous  circulation ; but  a set  of  currents  and  a system 
of  circulation,  which,  it  is  readily  perceived,  would  be  quite  different  from 
those  which  we  find  in  the  salt  sea.  One  of  these  agents  would  be  employed 
in  restoring,  by  means  of  one  or  more  Polar  currents,  the  water  that  is  taken 
from  one  part  of  the  ocean  by  evaporation,  and  deposited  in  another  by 
precipitation.  The  other  agent  would  be  employed  in  restoring,  by  the 
forces  due  differences  of  specific  gravity,  the  equilibrium  which  has  been 
disturbed  by  heating,  and  of  course  expanding,  the  waters  of  the  Torrid 
Zone  on  one  hand,  and  by  cooling,  and  consequently  contracting,  those  of 
the  Frigid  Zone  on  the  other.  This  agency  would,  if  it  were  not  modified 
by  others,  find  expression  in  a system  of  currents  and  counter  currents,  or 
rather  in  a set  of  surface  currents  of  warm  and  light  water  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles,  and  in  another  set  of  under  currents  of  cooler,  dense  and 
heavy  water,  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator. 

Such,  keeping  out  of  view  the  influence  of  the  winds  which  we  may  suppose 
would  be  the  same  whether  the  sea  were  salt  or  fresh,  would  be  the  system 
of  oceanic  circulation  were  the  sea  all  of  fresh  water. 

If  this  train  of  reasoning  be  good,  we  may  infer  that  in  a system  of 
oceanic  circulation,  the  dynamical  force  to  be  derived  from  difference  of 
temperature,  where  the  waters  are  all  fre^h,  would  be  quite  feeble.  And 
that  were  the  sea  not  salt,  we  should  probably  have  no  such  current  in  it  as 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

So  far  we  have  been  reasoning  hypothetically *to  show  what  would  be  the 
chief  agents,  exclusive  of  the  winds,  in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the 
ocean,  were  its  waters  fresh  and  not  salt.  And  whatever  disturbs  equilibrium 
there,  may  be  regarded  as  the  primum  mobile  in  the  system  of  marine  cur- 
rents. 
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Let  us  now  proceed  another  step  in  the  process  of  explaining  and  illus- 
trating the  effects  of  the  salts  of  the  sea  in  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation. 
To  this  end,  let  us  suppose  this  imaginary  ocean  of  fresh  water  suddenly  to 
have  become  that  which  we  have,  viz. : an  ocean  of  salt  water,  which  con- 
tracts as  its  temperature  is  lowered,  till  it  reaches  28°  or  thereabout. 

Let  evaporation  now  commence  in  the  trade-wind  region,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed to  do  in  the  case  of  the  fresh  water  seas,  and  as  it  actually  goes  on  in 
nature — and  what  takes  place  ? Why  a lowering  of  the  sea  level  as  before. 
But  as  the  vapor  of  salt  water  is  fresh,  or  nearly  so,  fresh  water  only  is  taken 
up  from  the  ocean  : that  which  remains  is  therefore  more  salt ; thus,  while 
the  level  is  lowered  in  the  salt  sea,  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed  because  of 
the  saltness  of  the  water,  for  the  water  that  remains  after  the  evaporation 
takes  place,  is  on  account  of  the  solid  matter  held  in  solution,  specifically 
heavier  than  it  was  before  any  portion  of  it  was  converted  into  vapor. 

The  vapor  is  taken  from  the  surface  water : the  surface  water  thereby 
becomes  more  salt,  and  consequently  heavier ; it  therefore  sinks ; and  hence 
we  have  due  to  the  salts  of  the  sea  a vertical  circulation,  viz. : a descent  of 
heavier — because  salter  and  cooler — water  from  the  surface,  and  an  ascent 
of  water  that  is  lighter — because  it  is  not  so  salt — from  the  depths  below. 

This  vapor  then  which  is  taken  up  from  the  evaporating  regions — by 
which  is  meant  those  regions  where  the  evaporation  is  greater  than  the  pre- 
cipitation,— is  carried  by  the  winds  through  their  channels  of  circulation,  and 
poured  back  into  the  ocean,  where  the  regions  of  precipitation  are; — and  by 
the  regions  of  precipitation  I mean  those  parts  of  the  ocean,  as  in  the  polar 
basins,  where  the  ocean  receives  more  fresh  water  in  the  shape  of  rain,  snow, 
<kc.,  than  it  returns  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  vapor. 

In  the  precipitating  regions,  therefore,  the  level  is  destroyed,  as  before  ex- 
plained, by  elevation ; and  in  the  evaporating  regions,  by  depre^ion ; which, 
as  already  stated,  gives  rise  to  a system  of  surface  currents  moved  by  gravity 
alone  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

But  we  are  now  considering  the  effects  of  evaporation  and  precipitation 
in  giving  impulse  to  the  circulation  of  the  ocean  where  its  waters  are  salt. 

The  fresh  water  that  has  been  taken  from  the  evaporating  regions  is  de- 
posited upon  tho^e  of  precipitation  which,  for  illustration  merely,  we  will 
locate  in  the  North  Polar  Basin.  Among  the  sources  of  supply  of  fresh 
water  for  this  basin,  we  must  include  not  only  the  precipitation  which  takes 
place  over  the  basin  itself,  but  also  the  amount  of  fresh  water  discharged  in- 
to it  by  the  waters  of  the  great  hydrographical  basins  of  Arctic  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. 

This  fresh  water,  being  emptied  into  the  Polar  sea,  and  agitated  by  the 
winds,  becomes  mixed  with  the  salt;  but,  as  the  agitation  of  the  sea  by  the 
winds  extends  to  no  great  depth,  it  is  only  the  upper  layer  of  salt  water,  and 
that  tq  a moderate  depth,  which  becomes  mixed  with  the  fresh.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  this  upper  layer,  therefore,  is  diminished  just  as  much  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sea  water  in  the  evaporating  regions  was  increased. 
And  thus  we  have  a surface  current  of  saltish  water  from  the  poles  toward  the 
equator,  and  an  undercurrent  of  water  salter  and  heavier  from  the  equator 
toward  the  poles.  This  under  current  supplies  in  a great  measure  the  salt 
which  the  upper  current,  freighted  with  fresh  water  from  the  clouds  and 
rivers,  carries  back. 

Thus  it  is  to  the  salts  of  the  sea,  that  we  owe  that  feature  in  the  system 
of  oceanic  circulation  which  causes  an  under  current  to  flow  from  the  Medi- 
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terranean  into  the  Atlantic,  and  another  from  the  Red  sea  into  the  Indian 
ocean.  And  it  is  evident,  since  neither  of  these  seas  is  salting  up, — that 
just  as  much,  or  nearly  ju3t  as  much  salt,  as  the  under  current  brings  out, 
just  so  much  must  the  upper  currents  carry  in. 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  currents  of  the  sea,  by  reason  of  its  saltness,  at* 
tain  their  maximum  of  volume  and  velocity.  Hence,  too,  we  infer  that  the 
transportation  of  warm  water  from  the  Equator  toward  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  Poles,  and  of  cold  water  from  the  Frigid  toward  the  Torrid  Zone,  is  faci- 
litated ; and  consequently  here,  in  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  have  we  not  an 
agent  by  which  climates  are  mitigated — by  which  they  are  softened  and 
rendered  much  more  salubrious  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  be, 
were  the  waters  of  the  ocean  deprived  of  this  property  of  saltness  ? 

If  these  inferences  as  to  the  influences  of  salts  upon  the  currents  of  the 
sea,  be  correct,  the  same  cause  which  produces  an  under  current  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  an  under  current  from  the  Red  sea  into  the  ocean  should 
produce  an  under  current  from  the  ocean  into  the  north  polar  basin — it 
being  supposed,  merely  for  the  present,  that  there  is  a surface  current  through 
Davis’s  Straits  always  setting  out  of  the  Polar  sea.  In  each  case,  the  hypo- 
thesis with  regard  to  the  part  performed  by  the  salt  in  giving  vigor  to  the 
system  of  oceanic  circulation  requires  that,  counter  to  the  surface  current  of 
water  with  less  salt,  there  should  be  an  under  current  of  water  with  more 
salt  in  it. 

Now  then,  whence,  unless  from  the  difference  of  specific  gravity  due  sea 
water  of  different  degrees  of  saltness,  can  we  derive  a locomotive  power  suffi- 
cient to  give  such  tremendous  masses  of  ice  such  a velocity  ? 

What  is  the  temperature  of  this  under  current?  Be  that  what  it  may,  it 
is  probably  above  the  freezing  point  of  sea  water  ? Suppose  it  to  be  at  36°. 

This  under  Polar  current  water,  then,  as  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  brought  to 
the  surface  by  the  agitation  of  the  sea  in  the  Arctic  regions,  gives  out  its  surplus 
heat,  and  warms  the  atmosphere  there  till  the  temperature  of  this  warm 
under  current  water  is  lowered  to  the  requisite  degree  for  going  out  on  the 
surface,  lienee  the  water  sky  of  those  regions. 

And  the  heat  which  it  loses  in  falling  from  its  normal  temperature,  be 
that  what  it  may,  till  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  28°,  is  so  much  caloric 
set  free  in  the  Polar  regions  to  temper  the  air  and  mitigate  the  climate 
there.  Now,  is  not  this  one  of  those  modifications  of  climate  which  may 
be  fairly  traced  back  to  the  effect  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea  in  giving  energy 
to  its  circulation  ? 

Moreover,  if  there  be  a deep  sea  in  the  Polar  basin,  which  serves  as  a re- 
ceptacle for  the  waters  brought  into  it  by  this  under  current,  which,  because 
it  comes  from  toward  the  equatorial  regions,  comes  from  a milder  climate, 
and  is,  therefore,  warmer,  we  can  easily  imagine  why  there  might  be  an  open 
sea  in  the  Polar  regions,  why  Lieut.  Do  Haven  in  his  instructions  was 
directed  to  look  for  it ; and  why  both  he  and  Captain  Penny,  of  one  of  the 
English  searching  vessels,  found  it  there.  Franklin  owes  his  safety  to  salts 
of  sea. 

And  in  accounting  for  this  Polynia,  we  see  that  its  existence  is  not  only 
consistent  with  the  hypothesis  with  which  we  set  out,  touching  a perfect 
system  of  oceanic  circulation,  but  that  it  may  be  ascribed,  in  a great  degree, 
at  least,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  eff  et  produced  by  the  salts  of  the  sea  upon  the 
the  mobility  and  circulation  of  its  waters. 

Here  then  is  an  office  which  the  sea  performs  in  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
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TO»e  by  virtue  of  ite  aaltoess,  and  which  it  could  not  perform  were  ill 
waters  altogether  fresh.  And  thus  philosophers  have  a clue  placed  in  their 
lands  which  will  probably  guide  them  to  one  of  the  many  hidden  reason* 
that  are  embraced  in  the  true  answer  to  the  question,  “ why  is  the  sea  salt  f* 

But  we  find  in  sea- water  other  matter  besides  common  salt.  Lime  it 
dissolved  by  the  rain  and  the  rivers,  and  emptied  in  vast  quantities  into  the 
ocean.  Out  of  it,  coral  islands  and  coral  reels  of  great  extent — marl  beds, 
shell  banks,  and  infusorial  deposits  of  large  dimensions,  have  been  construct* 
ed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 

These  creatures  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  secreting,  apparently  for 
their  own  purposes  only,  solid  matter,  which  the  waters  of  the  sea  hold  in 
solution.  But  this  power  was  given  to  them,  that  they  also  might  fulfil  the 
part  assigned  to  them  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  For  to  them,  prob- 
ably, has  been  allotted  the  important  office  of  assisting  in  giving  circulation 
to  the  ocean,  and  of  helping  to  regulate  the  climates  of  the  earth. 

The  better  to  comprehend  how  such  creatures  may  influence  currents  and 
climates,  let  us  suppose  the  ocean  to  bo  perfectly  at  rest ; — that  throughout 
it  is  in  a state  of  complete  equilibrium ; — that,  with  the  exception  of  those 
tenants  of  the  deep  which  have  the  power  of  extracting  from  it  the  solid 
matter  held  in  solution,  there  be  no  agent  in  nature  capable  of  distributing 
that  equilibrium ; — and  that  all  these  fish,  &c.,  have  suspen<Jed  their  secre- 
tions, in  order  that  this  state  of  a perfect  aqueous  equilibrium  and  repose 
throughout  the  sea  might  be  attained. 

In  this  state  of  things — the  waters  of  the  sea  being  in  perfect  equilibrium 
— a single  mollusk  or  corralline,  we  will  suppose,  commences  his  secretions, 
and  abstracts  from  the  sea  water  solid  matter  for  his  shell.  In  that  act,  this 
animal  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  ocean ; for  the  specifio 
gravity  of  that  portion  of  the  water  from  which  this  solid  matter  has  been 
abstracted  is  altered.  Having  lost  a portion  of  its  solid  contents,  it  has  be- 
come specifically  lighter  than  it  was  before ; it  must,  therefore,  give  place  to 
the  pressure  which  the  heavier  water  exerts  to  push  it  aside  and  occupy  it* 
place,  and  it  must  consequently  travel  about  and  mingle  with  the  waters  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  until  its  proportion  of  solid  matter  be  returned 
to  it,  and  until  it  attains  the  exact  degree  of  specific  gravity  due  sea-watai 
generally. 

How  much  solid  matter  does  the  whole  host  of  marine  plants  and  animal* 
abstract  from  sea-water  daily  I Is  it  a thousand  pounds,  or  a thousand  mil- 
lions of  tons!  No  one  can  say.  But  whatever  bo  its  weight,  it  is  so  much 
of  the  power  of  gravity  applied  to  the  dynamical  forces  of  the  ocean.  And 
this  power  is  derived  from  the  salts  of  the  sea,  through  the  agency  of  sea 
shells  aud  other  marine  animals,  that  of  themselves  scarcely  possess  tho 
power  of  locomotion.  Yet  they  have  power  to  put  tho  whole  sea  in  mo  ion, 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom. 

The  sea  breeze  and  the  sea  shell,  in  performing  their  appointed  offices,  ad 
in  such  a way  as  to  give  rise  to  a reciprocating  motion  in  tho  waters;  thu* 
they  impart  to  the  ocean  dynamical  forces  for  its  circulation. 

The  sea  breeze  plays  upon  the  surface:  it  converts  only  fresh  water  into 
vapor,  and  leaves  the  solid  matter  behind.  The  surface  water  thus  became* 
specifically  heavier,  and  sinks.  On  the  other  band,  the  little  maine  archi- 
tect below,  as  he  works  upon  his  coral  edifice  at  the  bottom,  abstracts  from 
the  water  there  a portion  of  its  solid  contents ; it  therefore  becomes  specifio- 
ally  lighter,  and  up  it  goes  ascending  to  the  top  with  increased  velocity,  to 
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take  the  place  of  the  descending  column,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  winds, 

’ has  been  sent  down,  loaded  with  fresh  food  and  materials  for  the  busy  little 
mason  in  the  depths  below. 

Seeing  then  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  with  their  powers  of  secretion, 
are  competent  to  exercise  at  least  some  degree  of  influence  in  disturbing 
equilibrium,  are  not  these  creatures  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  agents  which 
have  their  offices  to  perform  in  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation  ? It  is  im- 
'material  how  great  or  how  small  that  influence  may  be  supposed  to  be;  for, 
be  it  great  or  small,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  not  a chance  influence, 
but  it  is  an  influence  exercised — if  exercised  &t  all — by  design,  and  according 
to  the  commandment  of  Him  whose  “voice  the  wind  and  sea  obey.*  Thus 
God  speaks  through  sea  shells  to  the  ocean. 

It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  arrangements  in  the  economy  of 
nature  are  such  as  to  require  that  the  various  kinds  of  marine  animals, 
whose  secretions  are  calculated  to  alter  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water,  to 
destroy  its  equilibrium,  to  beget  currents  in  the  ocean,  and  to  control  its 
circulation,  should  be  distributed  according  to  order. 

Upon  this  supposition,  the  like  of  which  nature  warrants  throughout  her 
whole  domain,  we  may  conceive  how  the  marine  animals  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  assist  also  to  regulate  climates,  and  to  adjust  the  temperature 
of  certain  latitudes.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose  the  waters  in  a certain  part 
of  the  Torrid  Zone  to  be  70°,  but  by  reason  of  the  fresh  water  that  has  been 
taken  from  them  in  a state  of  vapor,  and  consequently  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
portionate increase  of  salts,  these  waters  are  heavier  than  waters  that  may  be 
cooler,  but  not  so  salt  This  being  the  case,  the  tendency  would  be  for  this 
warm  but  salt  and  heavy  water  to  flow  off  as  an  under  current  toward  the 
Polar  or  some  other  regions  of  lighter  water. 

Such  an  under  current,  by  reason  of  the  limited  conducting  powers  of 
water  for  heat  would  preserve  its  high  temperature  for  a length  of  time,  and 
for  great  distances — cooling,  of  course,  somewhat  by  the  way. 

This  under  current  may  be  freighted  with  heat  to  temper  some  hyper- 
borean region,  or  soften  some  extra-tropical  climate ; for  we  know  that  such 
is  among  the  effects  of  marine  currents.  At  starting  it  might  have  been,  if 
you  please,  so  loaded  with  solid  matter,  that  though  its  temperature  were 
70°,  yet  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  such  matter  held  in  solution,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  might  have  been  greater  than  that  of  extra-tropical  sea-water 
generally  at  28  . 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  may  be  brought  into  contact,  by  the  way,  with 
those  kinds  and  quantities  of  marine  organisms  that  shall  abstract  solid 
matter  enough  to  reduce  its  specific  gravity,  and,  instead  of  leaving  it  greater 
than  common  sea-water  at  28°,  to  make  it  less  than  common  sea-water  at 
40°,  in  such  a case  this  warm  sea-water,  when  it  comes  to  the  cold  latitudes, 
would  be  brought  to  the  surface  through  the  instrumentality  of  shell-fish 
and  various  other  tribes  that  dwell  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  these  creatures,  though  they  are  regarded  as  being 
so  low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  may,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  agents  of 
much  importance  in  the  terrestrial  economy,  for  we  perceive  that  they  are 
capable  of  spreading  over  certain  parts  of  the  ocean  those  benign  mantles  of 
warmth  which  temper  the  winds,  and  modify,  more  or  less,  all  the  marine 
climates  of  the  earth. 

The  makers  of  nice  astronomical  instruments,  when  they  have  put  the 
different  parts  of  their  machinery  together,  and  set  it  to  work,  find,  as  in  the 
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chronometer  for  instance,  that  it  is  subject  in  its  performance  to  many  irreg- 
ularities and  imperfections.  That  in  one  state  of  things  there  is  expansion, 
and  in  another  state  contraction,  among  cogs,  springs,  and  wheels,  with  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  rate.  This  (Jefect  the  makers  have  sought  to  over- 
come ; and  with  a beautiful  display  of  ingenuity,  they  have  attached  to  the 
works  of  the  instrument  a contrivance  which  has  had  the  effect  of  correcting 
these  irregularities  by  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the  instrument  to  change 
its  performance  with  the  changing  influences  of  temperature. 

This  contrivance  is  called  a compensation , and  a chronometer  that  is  well 
regulated  and  properly  compensated,  will  perform  its  office  with  certainty, 
and  preserve  its  rate,  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  it 
may  be  exposed. 

So  too  in  the  clock-work  of  the  ocean,  and  the  machineiy  of  the  uniyewe : 
order  and  regularity  are  maintained  by  a system  of  compensations.  A ce- 
lestial body,  as  it  revolves  round  its  sun,  flies  off  under  the  influence  of  cen- 
trifugal force ; but  immediately  the  forces  of  compensation  begin  to  act:  the 
planet  is  brought  back  to  its  elliptical  path,  and  held  in  the  orbit  for  which 
its  mass,  its  motions,  and  its  distance  were  adjusted.  Its  compensation  is 
perfect. 

So  too  with  the  salts  and  shells  of  the  sea  in  the  machinery  of  the  ocean: 
from  them  are  derived  principles  of  compensation,  the  most  perfect;  through 
their  agency,  the  undue  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  of  storm  and  rain,  in  dis- 
turbing the  equilibrium  and  producing  thereby  currents  in  the  sea,  are  com- 
pensated, regulated,  and  controlled. 

The  dews,  the  rains,  and  the  rivers  are  continually  dissolving  certain  min- 
erals of  the  earth,  and  carrying  them  off  to  the  sea. 

Hence  with  diffusive  salts  old  ocean  steeps 
His  emerald  shallows,  and  his  sapphire  deeps. 

This  is  an  accumulating  process ; and  if  it  were  not  compensated , the  sea 
would  finally  become  as  the  Dead  Sea  is,  saturated  with  salt,  and  therefore 
unsuitable  for  the  habitation  of  many  fish  of  the  sea. 

The  sea  shells  and  marine  insects  afford  the  required  compensation . As 
the  salts  are  emptied  into  the  sea,  these  creatures  secrete  them  again,  and 
pile  them  up  in  solid  masses,  to  serve  as  the  bases  of  islands  and  continents 
to  be  in  the  process  of  ages  upheaved  into  dry  land,  and  then  again  dis- 
solved by  the  dews  and  rains,  and  washed  by  the  rivers  away  into  the  sea. 

Thus  we  behold  shells  and  animalculae  in  a new  light.  May  we  not  now 
cease  to  regard  them  as  beings  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  main- 
taining the  harmonies  of  creation?  On  the  contrary,  do  we  not  see  in  them 
the  principles  of  the  most  admirable  compensation  in  the  system  of  oceanic 
circulation?  We  mav  even  regard  them  as  regulators,  to  some  extent,  of 
climates  in  parts  of  the  earth  far  removed  from  their  presence.  There  is 
something  suggestive  both  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  in  the  idea,  that 
while  the  insects  of  the  sea  are  building  up  their  coral  islands  in  the  perpet- 
ual summer  of  the  tropics,  they  are  also  engaged  in  dispensing  warmth  to 
distant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  in  mitigating  the  severe  cold  of  the  Polar 
winter. 
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Art  III.— THE  TBADB  AND  COMMERCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS  IH  189. 

In  an  article  which  we  prepared  and  published  in  August,  1846,  ( Afar * 
chants?  Magazine,  vol.  xv.,  162-171,)  we  gave  a brief  historical  sketch  of 
8t  Louis,  and  its  progress  in  Commerce,  population,  &c.  In  March,  1851, 
(vol.  xxiv.,  pages  298-316,)  we  published  the  annual  statement  of  the 
Missouri  Republican,  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1850;  and  m 
March,  1852,  (vol.  xxvi.,  pages  306-325,)  a similar  statement  for  the  vear 
1851.  For  a copy  of  the  subjoined  annual  review  of  the  Commerce  of  St. 
Louis,  for  the  year  1852,  carefully  compiled  from  daily  reports  published  in 
the  Missouri  Republican , and  other  reliable  sources,  we  are  indebted  to 
A.  B.  Chambers,  Esq.  This  history  or  review  shows  an  increased  business 
in  almost  erery  important  branch  of  trade,  that  must  gratify  our  mercantile 
friends  in  the  great  and  growing  West. 


Missouri  Rspuilicak  Ortics,  I 
January  3d,  1853,  i 

* A comparative  table  of  the  receipts  of  produce  the  present  and  past  years, 
will  show  in  some  articles  a considerable  falling  off.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  in  grain.  We  must  attribute  this  result,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  low 
stage  of  the  rivers,  which  continued  during  a large  portion  of  the  business  sea- 
son, and  which  is  almost  unprecedented  in  our  commercial  history.  From  June 
until  December,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  temporary  rise,  the  Missis, 
sippi,  and  its  tributaries  in  this  section,  were  almost  too  low  for  the  smallest 
class  of  boats,  and  on  the  Illinois  barges  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  the  produce  of  the  country  to  this  market.  High  freights  were  de- 
manded, as  a matter  of  course,  and  this  advance  on  the  usual  river  charges  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  back  a considerable  portion  of  the  staples.  The  wheat  crop 
was  estimated  as  very  large,  aud  yet  by  reference  to  our  tables  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  deficit  of  the  year  just  passed,  as  compared  with  the  previous  one,  shows 
an  amount  over  100,000  bushels.  It  may  be  that  the  crop  was  over  estimated, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  home  consumption  required  more  than  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance, and  it  may  be  that  trade  has  been  in  a measure  diverted  through  the  nor- 
thern channel,  or  that  a considerable  portion  yet  remains  in  the  granaries  of  tbs 
farmers ; but  taking  the  great  difference  into  consideration,  it  is  a matter  that  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  business  portion  of  our  citizens.  If  it  shall  be  ascer- 
tained that  low  water  was  the  cause,  the  spirit  recently  expressed  in  regard  to  a 
general  system  of  internal  improvements  should  be  fostered  and  improved. 
During  the  past  season  a very  practical  and  satisfactory  test  was  made  of  the 
value  to  our  Commerce  of  artificial  means  of  communication.  The  test  was 
made,  too,  at  a most  favorable  time  for  exhibiting  fairly  the  practicability  and  im- 
portance of  these  improvements.  It  was  during  the  season  of  extreme  drouth, 
when  navigation  was  nearly  suspended,  and  when  receipts  of  products,  in  conse- 
quence, were  light  and  inconsiderable ; and  although  the  rood  opened  was  com- 
paratively a short  one,  and  the  country  rendered  tributary  thereby  but  small  in  its 
extent  and  new  in  its  settlement,  yet  the  effect  produced  was  so  apparent  that 
every  department  of  industry  felt  its  influence.  We  refer  to  the  opening  during 
the  summer  of  the  Alton  and  Springfield  Railroad.  The  result  was  most  satis- 
factory. The  company  were  obliged,  on  account  of  the  enhancement  of  business, 
to  employ  an  additional  packet  between  this  port  and  Alton,  notwithstanding  a 
very  short  time  before,  prior  to  the  completion  of  (he  work,  one  of  the  packets 
had  discontinued  her  semi-daily  trips  between  the  two  points.  The  favorable 
results  to  this  city  from  this  work,  has  deeply  impressed  our  citizens  with  the 
necessity  for  an  extensive  system  of  railway  communications,  and  active  prepara- 
tions have  already  been  made  for  the  construction  of  important  works.  A few 
years  at  farthest  will  see  our  Commerce  enlarged  under  this  wise  policy,  the 
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transportation  of  the  various  products  of  the  country  rendered  safe  and  certain  at 
all  seasons,  and  agriculture  greatly  enlarged.  St  Louis  has  grown  into  her 
present  proportions  without  the  aid  of  a single  mile  of  railroad  or  canal,  and 
without  even  the  removal  of  an  obstruction  in  the  natural  channels  through  which 
her  Commerce  flows;  her  prosperity  is  the  result  of  a few  years’ progression; 
and  when  the  present  contemplated  works  are  finished,  extending  through  the 
richest  portions  of  our  own  StAte,  traversing  Illinois  through  her  whole  breadth, 
and  by  collateral  links  draining,  in  both  States,  an  immense  extent  of  country,  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  our  commercial  and  consequent  general  pros- 

Kwilt  be  most  beneficially  influenced,  and  that  our  metropolis  will  enlarge 
jrders  with  more  rapidity  than  has  yet  been  witnessed. 

These  observations  are  not  merely  theoretical;  practical  results,  emanating 
from  like  improvements  both  in  the  East  and  West,  sufficiently  prove  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  artificial  connections  with  the  interior,  as  well  as 


with  other  important  commercial  points.  The  able  review  of  the  Cincinnati 
market,  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  August  last,  conta:ns  important  data  in 
relation  to  improvements  of  the  kind  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  which  ex- 
hibit the  most  interesting  results.  If  we  would  retain  the  trade  under  which  wo 
have  prospered,  we  must  connect,  by  rail-road  and  plank-road,  with  the  points 
from  which  our  Commerce  has  received  its  support;  the  river  channels  must  be 
improved,  and  facilities  offered  as  great  or  greater,  than  other  entrepots  are  offer- 
ing, for  the  transmission  of  the  various  products,  cheaply,  safely,  and  without 
delay. 

This  point,  at  no  distant  day,  must  become  important  as  a manufacturing  one. 
The  heaviest  business  in  this  department  will  doubtless  be  in  iron.  The  State 
boosts  of  her  mountains  of  ore,  and  the  coal  region  is  immediately  at  our  doors. 
Within  a few  years  past  the  articles  made  of  iron  have  multiplied  beyond  any 
expectation.  Hailing,  fencing  for  agricultural  uses,  window-sash,  door-fronts, 
columns,  caps,  telegraph-wire,  water-pipe,  are  a few  only  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  article  has  lately  been  applied;  while  speculation  begins  to  whisper  about 
entire  buildings  being  constructed,  and  entire  streets  paved  with  it.  The  shops 
of  St  Louis  compete  with  the  best  artisans  elsewhere  for  the  manufacture  of 


steam-engines,  and  of  every  species  of  machinery.  A connection  with  Pilot 
Knob  and  the  Iron  Mountain,  by  railroad,  will  obviate  at  once  the  difficulty  to  an 
embarkation  of  the  kind,  by  placing  the  ore  at  the  furnace  cheaply  and  expedi- 
tiously, and  thus  bringing  into  general  use  this  great  metal.  Missouri  contains 
thus,  within  her  own  bosom,  an  element  of  wealth  that  has  not  yet  been  brought 
into  requisition,  and  which  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  give  a strong  and  vigor- 
ous pulsation  to  her  growth  in  wealth.  Besides  this,  we  have  lead  and  copper 
ore  in  abundance,  exhaustless,  and  second  in  quality  to  the  yield  of  no  otner 
region.  The  tests  made  of  the  latter,  recently,  place  it  favorably  as  regards  puri- 
ty, with  the  product  of  Lake  Superior,  while  its  contiguity  to  our  city,  its  easy 
access  to  the  lino  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  cheap  mining  requisite  to  obtain 
it,  render  an  investment  in  its  manufacture  certainly  profitable. 

The  principal  deficit  in  the  receipts  of  the  year  just  closed,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  one,  will  be  found  in  hemp,  lead,  flour,  wheat,  corn,  ana  oats,  and 
the  following  table,  compiled  the  present  year,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Exchange 
will  show  particularly  the  relative  imports  of  the  two  seasons  of  the  principal 
produeta  of  the  country. 


Tobacco hhds. 

“ boxes 

“ bales 

Hemp 

Lead .pigs 

Flour bbU. 

Wheat bush. 

Corn sacks 

Oats 

Barley  and  Malt  . . 


1851.  185!. 

10,871  14,053 

8,880  12,888 

800 

65,366  49,122 

508,571  409,814 

198,892  181,838 

1,700,708  1,691,886 

1,840,900  844,720 

794,421  828,081 

101,674  47,264 


Beef bbls. 

**  tierces 

Pork bbls. 

“ .tierces 

Lard.  .bbls.  A tree. 

“ kegs 

Bacoo,  csks  6 hhds. 
u bbls.  A boxes 
M ..... .pieces 

Whisky ......  bbls. 


1851.  1851. 

8.872  11,166 

6,640  6,646 

108,018  66,806 

16,798  2 704 

62,208  42,616 

14,460  11,816 

16,791  11,286 

1,664  1,790 

6,629  18,809 

47,991  46,446 
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m 

INI. 

INI. 

Hides  .... 

99,78® 

97,148 

Coffee. . . 

.. . .sacks 

101,904 

96,246 

Bogging . . 
Bale  rope  . 

. .pieces 

2,746 

3,650 

1 Molasses,  hhds.,  bbls. 

46,261 

6*,9*6 

. . .coils 

84,086 

42,121 

Salt 

. . . .bbls. 

46,260 

42.281 

Sugar 

..hhds. 

29,276 

86,288 

Salt 

. . .socks 

216,983 

266,616 

“ bbla.dk  boxes 

86,687 

27,672 

Nails.... 

....kegs 

67,862 

42,291 

M 

• • • • 

31,746 

By  the  above  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  in  nearly  all  the  staples  of  the 
country,  the  receipts  of  this  year  are  far  below  those  of  last.  The  table  is  not 
as  full  and,  we  fear,  as  accurate  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands;  but 
with  such  data  as  we  have,  it  is  presented. 

Money  Market. — Taking  the  year  through,  the  money  market  has  shown  but 
little  fluctuation,  and  a high,  sound  standard  has  been  exhibited  in  the  varied 
transactions  of  the  country,  through  the  legitimate  mediums  of  currency  and 
exchange.  The  amount  of  exchange  sold  during  the  year  is  estimated  at 
$20,000,000.  From  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  January  ft  stood  at  par;  from  the  last 
date  to  the  1st  of  April  at  } per  cent  premium ; from  the  1st  or  April  to  the  24th 
of  May  } per  cent ; from  the  24th  of  May  to  the  24th  of  June  par ; from  the  24th 
of  June  to  the  1st  of  December  | per  cent  premium ; from  the  1st  of  December 
to  the  1st  of  Januaiw  par.  Under  the  operation  of  the  Illinois  Banking  Law 
many  houses  have  been  established,  ana  their  issues  now  form  principally  the 
circulating  medium  of  Missouri  and  the  adjoining  States. 

Hemp. — This  important  staple  Bhows  a decrease,  in  our  port  receipts,  the  past 
year,  of  16,548  bales,  as  compared  with  the  previous  season.  The  falling  off 
may  be  partially  accounted  for  in  the  increased  manufacture  of  rope  in  the  State, 
which  our  table  exhibits.  During  the  year,  several  manufacturing  establishments 
have  been  erected  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  at  Liberty,  Lexington, 
Glasgow,  and  other  points  on  the  former,  and  on  the  latter  at  Hannibal  and 
Quincy. — These  consume,  in  the  aggregate,  about  ten  tons  daily  during  the 
running  season.  The  recently  erected  rope  walks  at  Lexington  and  Liberty  are 
extensive ; they  are  propelled  by  steam,  and  capable  of  manufacturing  fifty  coils 
each,  of  bale  rope  per  day.  Allowing  each  factory  to  be  in  operation  eight 
months  in  the  year,  the  increased  home  consumption  will  be  over  2,000  tons  effect- 
ed by  these  new  establishments.  As  yet  the  manufacture  of  bagging  is  meager, 
and  comparatively  unimportant,  the  principal,  or,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  this  article, 
is  furnished  by  the  penitentiaries  at  Jefferson  City  and  Alton.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  in  a short  time,  private  enterprise  will  enter  the  field, 
and  the  home,  as  well  as  a large  export  demand,  will  be  supplied  by  our  own 
factories.  Should  the  steamboat  law  go  into  operation,  with  all  its  requirements, 
shippers  will  be  obliged  to  use  bagging  for  covering  their  hemp, “when  carried 
on  the  deck  or  guards,”  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  raw  material  for  this 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  three  hundred  tons.*  In  the  course  of  a few  years  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  the  shipment  of  hemp,  in  its  raw  state  will  amount  to 
any  considerable  quantity.  The  demand,  which  every  season  is  becoming  greater, 
for  rope  and  bagging  in  the  South,  and  the  home  consumption,  which  is  all  the 
time  enlarging,  will  induce  manufacturers  to  hackle  most  of  the  staple,  convert 
the  tow  into  the  requisite  material,  and  ship  alone  the  hackled  article.  The  ad- 
ditional quantities  of  rope  arriving  at  this  point  from  the  Missouri  and  Upper 
Mississippi  rivers,  evidence  a spirit  of  progress  in  relation  to  this  staple,  which 
will  go  far  to  enrich  the  State.  The  deficiency  in  the  receipts  of  the  season 
must,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  shortness,  also,  of  the  crop.  The  quantity,  as 
well  os  quality,  were  below  the  average,  but  to  what  extent  we  are  unable  pre- 
cisely to  ascertain.  The  quality  has  generally  fallen  very  far  short  of  prime.  It 
was  unsuited  to  the  Eastern  markets,  being  flaggy,  coarse,  and  towy,  and  much 


• At  this  provision  of  the  new  steamboat  law  is  Important  to  dealers  in  Hemp,  we  annex  It,  with 
the  remark,  that  the  requirement  of  the  law  la  construed,  not  to  extend  to  hemp  when  carried  in  the 
hold  of  a steamboat : “ No  loose  hemp  ah  ail  be  carried  on  board  any  anch  veaael : nor  shall  baled 
hemp  be  carried  on  Ibe  deck  or  guarda  thereof,  unless  the  balea  are  compactly  preseed  and  well 
covered  with  bagging  or  a similar  fabric.”  This  construction  la  aho  in  accordance  with  that  glTen 
to  the  law  by  the  insurance  offices  of  this  city. 
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of  il  was  sold  in  those  markets  at  forced  sales,  and  consequent  ruinous  prices. 
Operations  at  home  were  more  satisfactory  than  those  made  abroad.  The  crop 
preparing  for  market  is  represented  throughout  the  State  as  fully  an  average  one ' 
as  regards  quantity,  and  as  respects  its  texture  it  is  said  to  be  very  superior. : 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  just  past,  the  new  crop  began  to  come  into  mar-  ^ 
ket  on  the  Missouri  more  freely  than  usual  for  so  early  a period  of  the  season, 
and  our  information  relative  to  the  rot  is  of  the  most  flattering  character.  Should 
anticipation  in  this  respect  be  generally  realized,  our  market  will  exhibit,  no 
doubt,  in  its  forthcoming  operations,  no  little  enterprise  and  activity.  The  prod- 
uct in  Kentucky  has  decreased  to  a considerable  extent,  and  many  of  the  large 
manufacturing  establishments  in  that  State  will  be  compelled  to  seek  supplies  in 
this  market.  This,  with  an  enlarged  demand  at  home,  and  in  the  East,  on  nc-' 
count  of  the  superiority  of  the  lint,  will  give  a buoyancy  to  the  staple,  well  cal 
culated  richly  to  remunerate  the  grower,  and  establish  the  credit  of  Missouri  for 
the  production  of  this  great  and  important  staple. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1851,  the  stock  in  store,  and  on  the  market,  amounted* 
to  3,000  bales ; at  this  time,  not  over  500  bales  remain  unsold.  The  receipts  o ' 
the  former  exceeded  any  previous  year  subsequent  to  1847,  and  amounted,  as3 
per  table,  to  65,366  bales.  The  relative  prices  of  the  two  seasons,  given  month 
ly,  are  as  follows : — 


1861. 

1859. 

1861. 

1869.  ' 

January  ... 

..  186  a 1110 

$76  ft  $92 

July 

. $76  ft  $95 

$72  ft  $86* 

February.. . 

. 80  a 

105 

76  a 90 

August 

. 80  a 96 

68  a 87 

March 

. 86  a 

95 

60  a 86 

September.. . 

. 80  ft  90 

83  a 91/ 

April 

. 70  a 

90 

60  a 76 

October 

. 76  ft  86 

88  a 100 

M»y 

70  » 

86 

62  a 78 

November .. . 

. 75  ft  85 

92  a 100 

June 

75  • 

82 

72  a 82 

1 December. .. . 

. 78  a 92 

88  a 107 

The  disparity  which  is  shown  in  the  range  for  the  year  just  closed,  must  btf 
traced  to  the  extremes  of  qualities  in  the  product,  which  may  be  classed  as  comJ 
mon  and  prime.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fall,  as  the  stock  became  diminished/ 
the  better  grades  ruled  high,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  staple  firm  at  the  fig- 
ures given. 

MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  TEE  RECEIPTS  OF  HEMP  FOR  THE  YEARS  1861  AND  1862. 


1861. 

1862. 

1861. 

1862. 

January 

27 

17 

July 

8,660 

8,887 

February 

. 1,078 

812 

August 

6,811 

March 

. 4,706 

6,746 

September 

8,057 

April 

. 9,461 

4,787 

October 

1,717 

May 

. 12,142 

7,689 

November 

488 

1,080 

June 

. 12,064 

9,712 

December 

254 

Total  

48,810 

Receipts  of  1847  were 
Of  1848 

. .bales 

72,222 

47,270 

1 Of  1849 

Of  1850  

46,290 

60,869 

Bale-rope  and  Bagging.  While  the  receipts  show  a large  increase  this 
year  over  last,  the  quantity  manufactured  in  St.  Louis  falls  short  some  5,000  or 
6,000  coils.  Our  city  factories  were  unable  to  procure  a sufficiency  of  hemp, 
for  reasons  above  stated;  while  the  establishments  above,  situated  in  the  region 
where  the  product  is  grown,  were  more  readily  and  economically  supplied.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  receipts  has  been  sold  at  this  point,  however, 
than  during  any  other  year,  and  the  amount  will  foot  up,  perhaps,  some  8,000 
or  9,000  coils.  Of  that  manufactured  in  St.  Louis,  5,000  or  6,000  coils  have 
been  sold  here.  The  ruling  prices  for  No.  1 have  been  pretty  uniforn,  and 
ranged  generally  at  54  cents ; No.  2 from  4f  to  5 cents.  The  quality  of  Missouri 
rope  baa  been  subject  to  some  complaint  during  the  season ; if  our  manufactur- 
ers would  secure  sales  at  home  and  a good  reputation  abroad  for  this  article. 
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they  most  exercise  greater  care  and  attention.  The  receipts  of  bagging  show  * 
•mall  increase  over  last  year ; but  the  Supply  is  quite  limited,  and  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  demand.  A number  of  orders  from  the  South  during  the  sea- 
son could  not  be  filled,  and  were  returned  in  consequence  of  the  meogerneas  of 
the  stock.  The  receipts  of  bale-rope  during  the  year  1851  were  34,088  coils; 
this  year,  41,674 — leaving  a difference  in  favor  of  this  season’*  operations  of 
7,586  coils.  The  pieces  of  bagging  for  1851  were  2,746;  for  1852,  3,650— 
amount  in  favor  of  this  year,  904  pieces. 

Tobacco.  The  sales  at  our  warehouses,  for  the  year  just  closed,  exhibit  an 
axcess  on  the  operations  of  the  preceding  year  of  3,096  hhds.  The  following 
table  shows  the  transactions  at  the  Planters’  and  State  Tobacco  Warehouses  for 
the  past  seven  years,  from  1846  to  1852,  inclusive: — 


1846 

Planter.’ 

State. 

971 

1850 

Pluto*’ 

Slate. 

68 

1847 

8,184 

1,285 

1861 

79» 

1848 

1,083 

867 

1862  ..... 

6,776 

8,4  U 

1849  

The  large  increase  in  the  inspection  and  sale  of  tobacco  at  this  point,  the 
present  over  any  former  year,  is  in  a great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  high 
prices  that  have  ruled  in  this  market  in  comparison  with  others,  and  which  prices 
nave  induced  stemmers  to  dispose  of  their  lugs  here  rather  than  forward  them 
to  other  places  as  had  heretofore  been  their  general  custom.  The  unusual  com- 
petition among  buyers  for  shipment  and  manufacturing  purposes,  induced  this 
favorable  state  of  the  trade;  and  as  we  have  now  several  purchasers  residing  at 
this  point  who  buy  directly  for  Europe,  both  on  orders  from  thence  as  well  as 
for  home  account,  we  may  fully  expect  that  the  production  of  future  crops  whioh 
will  find  a sole  in  this  mart,  will  rapidly  and  permanently  increase,  until  all  the 
tobacco  now  sold  by  the  planters  to  the  stemmers  and  factors  in  loose  condition, 
shall  be  prized  and  forwarded  to  this  market  When  this  state  of  things,  obvi- 
ously so  much  more  remunerative  to  the  planter,  shall  be  realized,  the  whole 
trade  of  the  stemmer,  already  so  important,  and  daily  increasing,  will  be  cen- 
tered at  this  place  as  the  grand  depot  of  the  staple,  not  only  of  this  State,  but 
of  Illinois.  . The  receipts  by  land  carriage  from  the  latter  State  form  already  no 
Inconsiderable  item  on  our  inspection  books.  This  is  the  present  condition  of 
al l the  principal  markets  in  Virginia,  where  long  experience  has  taught  both  par- 
ties, farmer  and  purchaser,  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  business  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

The  proportion  of  fine  qualities  has  not  been  as  large  this  season  as  usual, 
which  accounts  principally  for  the  high  rates  at  which  they  have  ruled.  Although 
the  crop  was  over  an  average  one,  severe  wet  weather  setting  in  at  an  inauspi- 
cious time,  damaged  the  quality,  and  materially  affected  the  prospect  which  an 
early  stage  of  the  season  had  spread  before  the  planter.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  disparity  which  marks  not  only  this  grade,  but  other  qualities  of  our  tobac- 
co, something  else  than  unfavorable  weather  to  which  to  attribute  its  compara- 
tive inferiority.  The  fact  is  admitted,  that  as  regards  our  lugs  and  shipping  leaf, 
they  command  a less  price  in  New  Orleans,  by  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
hundred,  than  the  growth  of  some  other  Western  States.  The  climate  and  soil 
of  Missouri  are  as  well  adapted  to  the  product  os  any  other  in  the  Union,  and 
the  legally  established  system  of  inspection  as  thorough  and  efficient  for  the 
purposed  designed,  and  our  private  premiums  as  liberal ; yet  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages and  appliances,  our  planters  have  not  been  able  to  fully  compete  with 
those  of  Kentucky  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  With  the  raw  material  equal, 
the  reason  must  be  traced  to  the  inefficient  method  pursued  in  the  curing  and 
packing  process.  A rigid  assortment,  it  may  be,  is  not  sufficiently  adhered  to, 
and  in  the  details  generally  of  housing  and  preparing  for  market,  some  inaccu- 
racies from  inattention  are  permitted,  which  give  to  this  product  of  our  State  an 
inferior  standing.  This  opinion  is  somewhat  corroborated-by  the  fact  that  from 
the  interior  counties,  whence  transportation  to  this  market  is  too  high  fee  inlb* 
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rfor  qualifies,  the  best  tobacco  is  received.  Care  and  labor  are  necessary  td 
make  the  article  of  sufficient  value  to  bear  an  expensive  land  carriage,  while 
an  extra  quality  is  found  adequate  to  remunerate  tne  planter  for  the  labor,  and 
for  the  additional  charges  in  reaching  a market.  The  necessity  for  greater  at- 
tention by  our  planters  to  this  matter,  is  becoming  more  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  neighboring  States  are  putting  forth  greater  exertions  to  excel  in  the  growth  of 
this  staple.  Kentucky  has  recently  adopted  an  inspection  system  similar  to  our 
own,  and  the  increased  transactions  in  Louisville  for  the  year  just  closed,  are 
evidence  of  the  great  importance  of  this  product  in  the  Commerce  of  that  State. 
IT  that  market  snail  acquire  a higher  character  by  the  inspection  system,  ours, 
without  a corresponding  improvement,  must  be  still  further  degraded.  Cincin- 
nati, also,  as  a tobacco  mart,  has  placed  her  claims  before  the  country,  and  if 
our  planters  would  earn  a reputation  for  themselves  and  the  State,  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  bounties  which  nature  has  supplied,  for  so  desirable  a result,  must 
be  aided  by  their  attention  and  industry.  It  is  claimed  by  other  points  that  they 
possess  superior  advantages  in  their  central  position  and  in  the  facilities  which 
natural  or  artificial  channels  afford  them  for  reaching  the  Atlantic  ports ; but  the 
position  occupied  by  our  planters  in  respect  to  transportation,  will  be  found  equal 
if  not  better  than  those  of  others.  They  have  a stream  which  affords  every  fa- 
cility for  reaching  the  Gulf  coast,  and  the  improvements  now  complete  and  in 
process  of  construction,  will  give  an  outlet  in  other  directions  sufficient  to  com- 
pete with  any  section.  As  the  foreign  demand  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  produc- 
tion of  the  West,  our  oqtlet  is  not  easily  surpassed.  The  exportations  to  Eu- 
rope for  the  year  1851  amounted  to  95,945  hlids.,  viz. : — 


To  Russia. hlids.  1,856 

Sweden 1,408 

Hanse  Towns 22,506 

Holland 11,871 

Belgium 528 

Great  Britain 23,698 

The  Colonies  of  Great  Britain.  2,681 


France 

....hhds.  10.101 

Spain 

8,058 

Portugal 

660 

Italy  and  Trieste  . . . 

7,661 

Africa 

2,107 

Elsewhere 

1,958 

The  total  receipts  at  New  Orleans,  during  the  last  commercial  year,  (from 
September,  1851,  to  September  1,  1852,)  were  89,675  hhds. 

From  the  1st  September,  1851,  to  the  close  of  that  oome  year,  the  different 
qualities  in  New  Orleans  were  quoted  as  follows : — 


Frosted cents  per  lb. 

Lugs,  factory 

Planters*  do 


2 a 2f 
none. 

3 a 4 


Leaf,  inferior  to  common. . . • 

Fair  to  fine 

Choice  and  selections 


4*  a 5 
5*  a 6 
6*  a 7 


From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  1st  of  May  following,  the  ruling  rates 
were — 

Logs,  factory. . .cents  per  lb.  2 a 6| 

Planters1  do 3 a sj 

Leaf,  inferior  to  common. ...  3|  a 4£ 

At  the  commencement  of  July,  on  acconnt  of  an  active  demand,  the  figures 
were  advanced  as  follows:— 


Fair  to  fine 4fa6 

Choice  and  selections. a 6 


Lugs,  factory . . .cents  per  lb.  2£  a | Fair  to  fine 5 a 5f 

Planters1  do  8}  a 4 Choice  and  selections. 6 a 7 

Le&£  inferior  to  common. ...  4£  a 4$  | 

At  the  close  of  the  commercial  year,  (the  1st  of  September  last,)  the  range 
was — 

Lugs,  factory. . .cents  per  lb.  8 a 3$ 

Planters*  do 8|  a 4| 

Leaf,  inferior  to  common. ...  4f  a 6£ 


Fair  to  fine 5}  a 6 

Choice  and  selectiona 6£  a 7} 
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The  sales  in  our  own  market  during  the  embraced  year,  show  the  following 
gratifying  result 


January.. 
February.. 
March.. . . 
April. .. . 

May 

June  .... 

July 

August. . 
September 
October. . 
November 
December. , 


Lugs, 

factory. 

Planters’  do. 

Leaf,  inf. 
to  com. 

Choice  & 
Fair  to  floe,  selections. 

Maaa- 

fsc&or’g. 

none. 

2 a 2k 

2k  a 8 

8 a 4 

4 a 6 

none. 

none. 

2 a 2k 

2k  a 8 

8 a 4 

4 a 5 

none. 

none. 

21  a 21 

21a  31 

31  a 4 

4 a 6 

5 a 6 

2}  a 2k 

2k  a 8 

8 a 8k 

8k  a 4 

4 a 5 

6 a 9 

2*  a 2* 

2k  a 3 

8 a 8k 

8k  a 4 

4 a 5 

5 a 15 

21  a 3 

8 a 8k 

3k  a 81 

21  a 4 

4 a 5 

6 a 16 

21  a 8 

8 a 3k 

3k  a 81 

81  a 4 

4 a 5 

6 a 15 

3 a 8k 

8k  a 4 

4 a 41 

5 a 51 

61  a 6k 

6 a 15 

8k  a 41 

4 a 4k 

4k  a 5 

6 a 51 

61  a 61 

6 a 16 

8k  a 4 

4 a 4k 

4k  a 5 

6 a 51 

51  a 61 

6 a 12 

8k  a 81 

H a 41 

41  a 41 

41  a 6 

6 a 61 

6 a 12 

none. 

8 a 31 

81  a 4 

4 a 41 

41  a 4f 

6 a 12 

With  regard  to  the  crop  now  housed,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  one-third  less 
than  the  last  The  quality,  however,  i9  said  to  be  far  better.  The  low  price 
which  ruled  at  the  planting  season  deterred  the  irregular  planters  from  embark- 
ing in  the  growth  of  the  staple,  and  the  drought  of  the  summer  proved  of  con- 
siderable detriment  to  the  plants.  These  two  causes  sufficiently  account  for  the 
deficiency.  In  anticipation  of  a comparative  scarcity  xand  of  superiority  in  qual- 
ity, planters  are  holding  their  products  at  from  $1  to  $2  per  hundred  advance. 

The  probability  is  that  the  staple  will  bear,  the  ensuing  season,  about  the 
same  prices  that  ruled  in  November  last,  with  the  exception  of  lugs.  This 
quality  has  ruled  at  higher  figures,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  the  Ger- 
man market,  which  has  been  unusually  large.  Whether  this  demand  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  to  the  same  extent  is  questionable. 

Manufactured  Tobacco.  A few  years  since  a strong  prejudice  existed 
against  western  manufactured  tobacco,  and  the  progress  of  the  trade  was  con- 
siderably retarded  in  consequence ; but  more  recently  this  feeling  has  given  way, 
and  each  season  witnesses  a further  improvement  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
This  city  has  now  ten  establishments,  some  of  them  on  a large  scale.  Our  man- 
ufactured  tobacco,  of  medium  and  good  qualities,  is  as  good  as,  if  not  superior 
to,  the  Virginia,  and  some  of  the  fine  equal  to  the  best  imported.  All  that  is 
wanting  fully  to  develqp  the  business  is,  that  our  merchants  and  dealers  gener- 
ally should  encourage  the  manufacturers  by  purchasing  at  home,  and  thus  give 
our  own  industry  a fair  chance.  Prices  have  ruled  from  5 cents  a pound  for 
the  lowest  grade  of  country  brands  to  10  and  15  for  the  best.  City  manufac- 
tured from  10  for  common  to  14  and  18  for  medium,  and  22  to  25  for  fine,  at 
which  rates  the  article  is  not  firm,  with  a good  prospect  of  remaining  so.  The 
year’s  operations  reach  about  8,000  packages,  consuming  700  hhds.  of  the  raw 
material.  The  increase  in  the  country  manufactures  this  year  has  been  large. 

Lead.  The  operations  of  the  season  Bhow  a falling  off  in  this  product.  A 
decline  has  been  perceptible  in  the  yield  of  the  upper  mines  for  the  last  six 
years,  which  is  thus  stated  by  a gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject : — 


Pigs  of  70  lbs.  in  1 847 778,469 

“ 1848 681,969 

41  1849 628,934 


Pigs  of  70  lbs.  in  1850 668,800 

“ 1861 472,608 

« 1852 400,000 


The  amount  of  the  year  just  closed,  is  known  up  to  the  25th  November,  and 
from  that  date  to  the  close  of  December,  the  yield  is  estimated. 

The  causes  to  which  this  deficit  is  traceable,  as  shown  by  the  writer  alluded 
to,  are  1st.  The  number  of  the  mining  population  which  the  California  emigra- 
tion has  carried  off,  amounting  to  at  least  one-half.  2d.  The  failures  in  sinking 
for  ores  below  the  water  level  in  the  small  beds  of  rock.  3d.  The  mining  pop- 
ulation being  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  who  take  no  interest  in  mining  except 
for  wages.  4th.  Want  of  sufficient  economical  machinery  to  drain  the  wet 
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grounds.  5th.  Want  of  a sufficient  capital,  and  a more  general  knowledge  of 
the  geology  of  the  lead  basins. 

Although  such  a decrease  is  exhibited,  the  price  of  lead  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing. In  1847,  on  the  levee  at  Galena,  the  rate  was  $3  60  per  100  lbs.,  while 
during  the  year  just  closed  the  article  commanded  an  advance  of  $4  10. 

The  deficit  in  the  receipts  at  this  port  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
(1851,)  is  over  99,000  pigs,  and  the  price  at  which  the  article  ranged  during  the 
year  was  as  follows : — From  the  first  of  January  to  near  the  close  of  March, 
84  25,  when  it  fell  to  $4  20,  nnd  at  the  commencement  of  April  declined  to 
84  10 ; about  the  middle  of  April  it  rose  to  $4  15,  and  continued  gradually 
rising  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  it  attained  to  $4  50 ; from  this  time 
until  the  last  of  June  it  alternately  stood  at  $4  45  and  $4  50,  and  in  July  fell 
to  $4  30  and  $4  35.  and  thus  remained  till  the  miidle  of  August,  when  it  ruled 
at  $4  40 ; in  the  early  part  of  September  it  commenced  a permanent  rise,  and 
at  the  close  of  that  month  stood  at  $4  50,  which  position  it  occupied  until  the 
middle  of  November,  when  it  went  up  to  $4  75.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  December  it  ruled  firmly  at  $4  87J,  and  toward  the  middle  and  close 
at  $5  00  and  $5  25,  at  which  price  our  report  closes  with  a decided  upward 
tendency. 

The  ruling  rates  for  1851  in  this  market,  as  given  in  our  last  annual  report, 
were  as  follows : — 

January $4  87$  a |4  40  July $4  26  & $4  80 

February 4 37*  a 4 40  August 4 26  a 4 85 

March. 4 40  a 4 45  September 4 20  a 4 20 

April... 4 26  a 4 86  October. 4 06  a 4 10 

May 4 16  a >4  20  November. 4 12£  a 4 60 

June 4 26  a 4 80  December 4 26  a 4 30 

The  amount  on  hand  at  this  time  does  not  exceed  9,000  pigs,  and  from  the 
present  appearance  of  things  it  is  hardly  probable  this  stock  will  be  much  in- 
creased until  the  close  of  the  winter.  Upper  mines’  lead  is  now  held  at  $5  50, 
on  account  of  the  small  supply  on  the  market. 

We  are  informed  by  a large  operator  in  the  Missouri  Southern  Mines,  that  the 
falling  off  this  year  in  that  section  will  be  at  least  45  per  cent  as  compared  with 
last  The  cause  is  traceable  entirely  to  the  California  emigration.  The  leads 
are  as  favorable  as  ever  they  were,  and  the  prospect  for  the  miner  as  encourag- 
ing ; but  they  remain  unworked  for  the  want  of  hands,  and  uncmbraced  on  ac- 
count of  brighter  visions  farther  off. 

The  Jeffersonian  of  Galena  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  operations 
for  the  year,  with  some  reasons  for  the  deficiency  in  the  product,  which  will  do 
to  accompany  the  statements  and  remarks  already  given : — 

Amount  of  lead  shipped  from  Galena  from  13th  March  to  16th  Novem- 


ber. 1852 pigs  281,895 

Sent  forward  by  railroad  to  lakes 18,898 

Pigs 295.788 

Amount  shipped  from  Dubuque,  Potosi,  Buena  Vista,  and  Oassville 96,794 

Total  shipments  for  1852. 891,682 


When  compared  with  the  trade  of  1851,  there  is  a deficiency  of  82,532  pigs. 
But  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  early  closing  of  navigation,  the  low  water  of 
nearly  the  whole  season,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  road^j.  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  close  of  navigation,  the  roads  between  Galena  and  the  furnace  were 
nearly  impassable,  and  very  little  lead  was  received.  But  the  low  water  of  the 
season,  and  high  freights,  were  a still  more  serious  interruption  to  business,  and 
to  this  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that  navigation  closed  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  In  1851,  the  last  shipment  was  mado  December  3d — this  year  the  last 
was  sent  forward  November  16th.  A much  larger  amount  has  been,  however, 
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left  on  tlie  levee  at  Galena.  It  U thought  that  the  lead  shipments  have  now 
reached  their  minimum,  and  that  hereafter  greater  supplies  may  be  expected. 

Flour.  In  our  prefatory  remarks  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  falling  off 
in  this  year's  receipts  of  grain  and  flour,  and  attributed  the  cause,  in  a great 
measure,  to  the  low  stage  of  our  rivers  for  a considerable  length  of  time  after 
harvest  Many  of  our  city  mills  have  been  only  partially  run  this  season,  as 
well  as  last,  in  consequence  of  a scarcity  of  wheat,  while  two  or  three  have  re- 
mained almost  entirely  idle.  The  deficit  in  the  operations  of  the  present  sea- 
son, os  compared  with  last,  is  not  quite  15,000  bbhL,  os  the  following  table  will 
exhibit : — 


1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

1852. 

Konantum. . . .bbls. 

19,618 

6,000 

Planters'. bbls. 

38,200 

89.810 

Atlantic 

27,268 

41,284 

Chontean 

9,700 

2,100 

Phenix 

5.284 

6.660 

Park 

82,000 

33,323 

O’Fallon 

12,866 

16,943 

Washington 

18,600 

15,000 

Pacific 

Magnolia 

39,760 

16,800 

10,000 

Franklin 

Union.  

12,160 

23,909 

16,000 

83,000 

Eagle 

81,700 

28,664 

Missouri 

4,873 

31,200 

Saxony 

16,700 

10,600 

Cherry-street 

9,000 

800 

Empire 

fitar 

85,043 

14  883 

5,000 
88  000  1 

United  States  .... 

46,000 

69,090 

Total 

VU|VVV 

408,099 

893,184 

The  receipts  per  river  for  1851  were  184,446  bbls.;  this  year  131,333 — differ- 
ence 53,113.  Received  by  wagons  this  year,  as  reported  oy  five  houses  in  the 
city,  (the  only  houses  that  received  in  this  way  to  any  extent,)  89,461  bbls. ; last 
year,  as  reported  in  the  annual  statement,  45,000— difference  44,461.  The  com- 
parative statement  of  the  two  years  may  be  thus  made : — 

1851.  18a 

bbls.  408,099  393,184 

184,446  131,333 

....  46,000  89,461 

Total 638,646  613,978 

Deficit  the  present  year. 24,667 

The  following  table  of  the  monthly  prices  of  the  two  seasons  has  been  com- 
piled with  a view  to  as  much  accuracy  as  our  means  would  admit: — 

18&1.  1859.  1851.  1852. 

January.  83  87  a $4  60  |8  76  a 84  00  July 83  76  a 84  60  83  26  a $8  35 

February  3 76  a 4 60  8 76  a 8 87|  August..  3 76  a 4 60  3 60  a 3 66 

March..  8 60  & 4 60  8 65  a 3 76  Septem’r.  3 60  a 4 37  8 35  a 8 50 

April  . . 8 50  a 4 60  3 60  a 3 76  October . 8 60  a 4 50  3 40  a 3 60 

May....  8 60a  4 60  8 65  a 8 76  Novem'r.  3 40a  4 60  8 65  a 3 90 

June...  8 60a  4 50  8 75a  4 00  Decem'r..  3 76a  4 75  4 00a  4 60 

St  Louis  brands  have  always  stood  high  in  distant  markets,  and  they  yet 
maintain  their  superiority ; but  the  high  prices  at  which  grain  has  ruled  this  sea- 
son, and  the  low  rates  of  flour,  have  had  a tendency  to  relax  the  rule  of  our 
millers,  and  induce  them  to  work  up  less  wheat  than  is  their  practice.  Grain 
has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  flour,  and  many  of  our  mills  have  felt  this  in- 
fluence most  sensibly.  The  difference  in  the  receipts  per  river  between  the  two 
past  years  (over  63,000  bbls.)  must,  in  a great  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  low 
stage  of  the  rivers;  for,  from  the  country  mills,  in  our  immediate  neighborhood, 
the  excess  of  the  present  season  is  nearly  45,000  bbls.  The  amount  in  store 
at  this  time  of  country  flour  cannot  be  exactly  stated.  Perhaps  of  all  kinds  the 
total  may  be  put  down  at  10,060  bbls.,  and  the  stock  of  wheat  on  hand  equal  to 
15,000  bbls.  As  navigation  for  the  winter  will  hardly  admit  of  shipments,  what- 
ever may  be  the  export  demand,  and  as  the  country  mills  are  regular  in  their 
supplies,  it  is  not  likely  that  a very  great  advance  can  be  effected  in  this  season 


Manufactured  by  city  mills 

Receipts  per  river 

Receipts  per  wagons 
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ti  apparent  scarcity.  The  year  closes  with  country  superfine  at  (4  60,  and  city 
brands  of  the  same  quality  nominally  at  from  $4  75  to  $5.  Flour  has  been  an 
important  article  in  our  commercial  statistics,  and  some  time  since  we  supplied 
the  Ohio  with  our  manufactures.  But  for  a few  years  past  the  decrease  has  be- 
come alarmingly  apparent.  In  1 850  the  receipts  were  published  at  3 1 8,343  bbls., 
and  the  two  previous  years  (1849  and  1848)  at  306,524  and  387,314. 

Wheat.  The  decline  in  receipts  at  this  port  have  been  steady  since  1849. 
In  1850,  they  amounted  to  1,808,817  bushels;  in  1851,  to  1,665,346,  and  this 
year  to  1,591,886.  In  1847  and  1848,  the  receipts  were  2,432,377  and  2,194,789 
bushels.  Our  mills  were  arranged  for  such  receipts  as  these  last  exhibit,  and 
are  capable  of  turning  out  over  3,000  barrels  per  day.  No  doubt  a large  portion 
of  the  deficit  here  exhibited,  in  the  receipt  of  grain,’  has  been  diverted  from  this 
point  through  other  channels  of  trade,  and  country  mills,  as  tho  statistics  would 
lead  us  to  believe,  aro  enlarging  and  extending  their  business.  Whatever  the 
cose  may  be,  the  effect  is  apparent,  that  as  a grain  market,  St.  Louis  is  becom- 
ing yearly  less  and  less  important  The  amount  in  the  hands  of  millers  at  this 
time,  does  not  exceed  65,000  to  70,000  bushels,  which,  allowing  4i  bushels  to 
the  barrel  of  flour,  superfine  and  extra,  is  equal  to  15,554  barrels,  taking  the 
highest  figure.  The  comparative  prices  for  the  past  two  years  may  bo  thus 


given 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

1852. 

January. 

76 a 81} 

70  a 86 

July 

65  a 80 

65  a 70 

February. . . . . , 

10  * 80 

62  a 85 

August 

70  a 80 

62  a 79 

March 

70  ft  80 

65  a 80 

September  .... 

66  a 70 

69  a 76 

April 

60  a 80 

65  a 80 

October 

70  a 76 

70  a 76 

May...  

70  a 86 

70  a 81 

November 

70  a 76 

66  n 76 

June 

..  66  a 78 

75  a 82 

December...  .. 

76  a 82 

86  a 100 

Corn.  In  1850  and  1851  the  receipts  of  corn  were  liberal,  and  exceeded  to 
a considerable  amount  those  of  previous  years,  with  the  exception  of  1847. 
This  year  the  deficit  shows  a large  falling  off.  The  following  table,  embracing 
the  years  mentioned,  is  given : — » 

1847  bushels  1,016,808  [ 1850 bushels  1,043,626 

1848  639,689  1861 1,791,100 

1849  805,864  | 1862 677,000 


Several  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this  falling  off,  and  among 
them  may  be  noticed  the  conversion  of  a large  portion  of  the  grain  into  pork, 
the  drought  of  the  growing  season,  and  tho  difficulty  of  reaching  the  market. 
But  we  think,  along  with  these  reasons,  no  inconsiderable  quantities  have  found 
their  way  to  the  lake.  It  is  stated  that  from  a point  on  the  Illinois  River  grain 
can  be  shipped  to  Chicago  os  cheaply  and  expeditiously  as  to  this  point,  and  that 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  the  transportation  does  not  exceed  the  charges  from 
Now  Orleans  to  New  York.  If  this  be  true,  Chicago  has  the  advantage  of  the 
amount  of  freight  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans — no  inconsiderable  item 
of  expenditure  in  the  transportation  of  an  article  of  the  kind.  Our  object  is  to 
apeak  of  the  commercial  character  of  this  city  os  the  statistics  require  us,  and 
in  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  other  points  are  successfully  contending 
for  an  important  portion  of  our  receipts,  and  as  the  result  seems  to  show,  most 
successfully.  We  give  the  rates  of  the  two  past  years : — 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Aa  far  a a can 
time. 


1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

1852. 

44  a 48 

88  a 41 

July 

88  a 43 

66  a 48 

41  a 46 

80  a 42 

August 

85  a 40 

40  a 45 

85  a 40 

82  a 87 

September  .... 

85  a 88 

40  a 45 

86  a 40 

83  a 86 

October 

35  a 40 

40  a 45 

84  a 88 

30  a 43 

November. 

. 81  a 36 

43  a 60 

83  a 86 

86  a 44 

December 

36  a 40 

41  a 48 

bo  ascertained,  there  is  but  little  corn  on  the  market  at  this 
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Oats.  The  receipts  of  1851  were  794,431  bushels  against  697,433  for  the 
previous  year ; this  vear  the  receipts  dwindle  to  338,502  sacks,  or  677,000  bush- 
els. The  stock  on  hand  is  trifling.  The  comparative  rates  in  prices  for  the  two 
Beasons,  may  be  thus  given : — 


1851. 

1851 

1851. 

18a. 

January 

45  a 50 

29.80  July 

80  a 81 

30  a 62 

February 

..  62  a 58 

22  a 26  August 

25  a 26 

26  a 29 

March 

45  a 47 

22  a 26  September. .... 

26  a 27 

28  a 29 

April 

86  a 40 

24  a 27  October.. ..... 

25  a 26 

31  a 41 

May 

86  a 87 

26  a 29  November. .... 

26  a 27 

31  a 41 

June... 

30  a 83 

29  a 30  December. 

SO  a 82 

41  a 42 

Rye.  The  receipts  of  1851  were  about  7,500  bushels;  of  this  year  our 
table  shows  6,904  bushels.  This  grain  is  in  very  little  request,  and  sales  are 
only  made  at  long  intervals.  The  price  has  ranged  from  48  to  55  cents,  inclod- 
ing  sacks. 

Barley.  By  comparing  the  receipts  of  the  past  and  present  seasons,  it  will 
be  observed  that  a large  falling  off  in  barley  has  resulted.  This  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  low  stage  of  the  mere.  The  best  article  is  received  from  Iowa,  a 
section  on  the  Mississippi  where  low  water  is  most  apt  to  interpose  a barrier  to 
navigation.  Shipments  from  the  Ohio  have  not  been  heavy,  and  the  small  sup- 
ply on  the  market  enhanced  prices  above  the  ruling  rates  of  the  previous  sea- 
son. At  the  time  when  the  article  was  most  in  demand,  the  supply  was  cut  off 
by  the  cause  mentioned;  and  the  season  closes  with  several  lots  on  hand,  but 
with  little  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  take  hold. 

Whisky.  As  compared  with  the  receipts  of  1851,  this  year  shows  a falling 
off  of  1,545  bbls.  The  imports  of  the  two  seasons  as  stated  are  47,991  and 
46,446.  With  regard  to  the  amount  manufactured  in  the  city,  we  are  unable  to 
give  a reliable  statement  It  is  represented  by  distillers  as  short  of  last  year’s 
operations,  and  we  should  suppose  from  the  fight  receipts  of  com  that  such  is 
the  cose. 

Comparative  prices  of  the  two  years 

1851.  im.  1851.  185  ft. 

January 22  a 23  16  a 18  July 18*  a 19  164  a 17* 

February 22*  a 23*  15*  a 16  August 19*  a 19*  17  a 20 

March 20  a 21  15*  a 16*  September. 21*  a 22  18*  a 19 

April 18*  a 19  15*  a 15*  October 20  a 20*  16  a 18* 

May 19  a 19*  16*  a 17  November 20*  a 21  18*  a 20 

June 20*  a 21  16  a 17*  December. 21*  a 22  19*  a . . 

The  above  statement  of  the  amount  of  receipts  differs  with  some  other  ta- 
bles. Taking  the  data  of  last  year  in  our  possession,  the  result  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise stated.  The  great  deficit  in  corn  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

Provisions.  The  price  of  provisions  ruled  high  for  a greater  part  of  the  year. 
At  the  opening  of  the  pork  season,  hogs  brought  $4  30  and  $4  35  net,  upon 
which  an  advance  was  effected  before  the  close  to  $4  75  and  $4  85.  At  these 
rates  our  operators  did  not  enter  the  business  as  deeply  as  they'had  done  the 
preceding  season.  The  ascertained  amount  of  pork  cut  in  the  country  was 
1,398,846  hogs,  against  1,662,187  the  year  before ; showing  a deficit  of  263,341 
head,  of  which  deficit  this  point  bore,  for  its  share,  43,000.  On  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, mess  pork  commanded  ft  12  50,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  ftl3  was 
obtained,  it  rose  gradually  through  the  month  of  February,  and  on  the  1st  of 
March  quotations  were  reported  as  high  as  ft  14 ; at  the  beginning  of  April  it 
reached,  ft  15  50,  and  at  the  close  of  that  month  ft  16  50,  at  which  it  remained, 
with  occasional  slight  variations,  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  it  attained  ftl8; 
early  in  July  it  brought  ft  19,  and  about  the  middle  of  August  reached  its  mas- 
imum  of  ft20,  which  was  maintained  until  the  stock  in  this  city,  and  subject  to 
city  orders,  was  almost  entirely  exhausted.  In  October  a depression  in  the 
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South  was  felt  here,  but  few,  if  any,  operations  were  affected  by  it.  The  de- 
cline was  but  for  a short  period ; for  almost  upon  the  advent  of  the  present  sea- 
son the  article  rose  again  in  the  South  to  near  its  former  position,  and  our  mar- 
ket opened  with  the  new  crop  at  1 16  50.  Through  the  summer  and  fall,  hams 
and  lard  kept  pace  with  barreled  meats,  and  maintained  their  rates  until  the  close 
of  the  season;  but  shoulders  and  sides,  after  attaining  to  and  10£,  declined 
about  the  commencement  of  the  fell,  and  went  down  to  5f  and  7i.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  baconed  shoulders  and  sides, 
Bhow  favorably  to  operators.  The  reason  for  the  permanent  decline  in  the  pro- 
ducts named,  must  be  found  in  the  large  quantities  thrown  in  from  different 
points  on  the  markets  below,  and  the  comparatively  small  demand  which  existed. 
There  is  no  real  cause  for  the  high  rates  at  which  shoulders  and  sides  were  held, 
and  the  advance  upon  them  maybe  attributed  altogether  to  a speculative  feeling 
among  Western  operators,  ana  by  which  many  of  these  operators  sustained 
heavy  losses.  A greater  proportion  of  meats  had  been  baconed  than  usual,  in- 
duced by  the  belief  that  it  would  prove  more  profitable — a belief  predicated 
upon  the  prices  which  ruled  at  the  close  of  the  previous  season.  The  use  of 
hams  is  general ; their  range  of  quality,  from  common  to  fancy  sugar-cured,  is 
within  the  reach  of  nearly  all  classes ; the  poor  prefer  them,  in  their  plainest 
state,  to  shoulders  or  sides,  and  the  wealthy  care  but  little  for  the  enhancement 
in  the  prices,  superinduced  by  superiority  of  curing  and  preserving ; and  hence, 
as  we  have  said,  their  consumption  is  general,  and  every  year  this  consumption 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  manufacture  of  lard  oil  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing. This  article  is  now  used  on  machinery  of  every  description,  and  its  con- 
sumption by  the  railways  alone  is  immense.  With  these  demands,  hams  and 
lard  maintained  their  stand ; but  sides  and  shoulders,  used  only  by  a class  or 
two,  were  unable  to  recover  from  their  depression.  At  the  close  of  the  season, 
holders  had  worked  off  nearly  the  whole  of  their  stock,  and  at  the  begining  of 
operations  about  the  middle  of  November,  there  was  but  little  on  the  market. 
This  little  left  received  an  advantage  from  the  high  rates  which  new  products 
commanded — and  old  shoulders  at  the  close  realized  6 a 6i,  sides  8 a 8}. 

The  number  of  hogs  packed  at  this  point  the  past  season  was  47,000,  against 
90,000  the  year  before,  and  the  amount  of  receipts  of  barreled,  pickled,  bulk, 
and  baconed  meats,  from  other  points,  are  given  in  a tabular  form  Delow.  Sev- 
eral shipments  to  this  port  of  the  new  crop  have  been  already  made,  and  re- 
ceipts are  given  monthly,  that  a correct  distinction  between  the  two  may  be 
noted : — 


Jan.  Feb.  March.  April.  May.  Jana.  July. 

Pork. bbls.  ...  12,676  18,808  16,206  4,602  89  1,876 

Pork tree.  ...  671  6 877  182  15  

Lard bbls.  <b  tree.  860  9,810  10,719  9,867  8,567  858  648 

Lard kegs  185  2,261  2.672  976  723  404  257 

Bacon casks  & hhds.  166  181  1,725  2,820  1,630  1,093  497 

Bacoo .bbls.  <fc  boxes  ...  131  42  221  167  78  48 

Bacon^ pieces  828  8,640  1,886  1,142  1,480  

Pickled  and  dry  salted  meats, 


trcB.  at  um  *,tov  1,100  001  ...  ioi 

Do.,  pieces 40,782  198,851  168,799  7,386  170  962 

Do.,  tons a 250  85  ....  

Aug.  8ept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Total. 

Pork bbls.  399  227  1,678  8,128  66,806 

Pork tree.  80  1,374  2,704 

Lard bbls.  <fe  tree.  1,262  503  546  669  4,721  42,515 

Lard kegs  1,374  148  60  319  2,696  11,816 

Bacon casks  <fe  hhds.  280  184  973  292  1,445  11,285 

Bacon. ...... ..bbls.  A boxes  72  17  107  846  17  1,790 
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Aug.  8epU  Oct.  Not.  Dee.  Total. 

Bacon ...  pieces  1,047  105  8,647  18,809 

Pickled  and  dry  salted  meats, 

casks  and  hhds 9 20  61  ....  87  2^96 

Da,  tree.  A bbls 801  178  14  7 686  8,042 

Da,  tres. 2,400  19,546  488,926 

Do.,  tons 286 


It  is  hardly  probable  that  our  market  will  reach  the  amount  of  operations 
which  the  statistics  of  last  Reason  exhibit.  To  this  date,  the  deficit,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  is  about  6,000  head.  The  prevalent 
opinion  entertained  by  our  packers  was,  that  the  crop  of  1852  would  exceed 
that  of  1851  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  they  felt  a reluctance  to  contract  at 
any  figures  higher  than  those  paid  the  last  season.  The  rise  in  mess  pork  late 
in  the  fall,  stiffened  the  views  of  holders,  and  when  the  subsequent  activity  in 
other  markets,  created  by  an  Eastern  demand,  changed  the  opinion  of  our  ope- 
rators, and  induced  the  belief  that  a greater  firmness  would  result  to  the  trade 
than  had  been  anticipated,  other  points  in  this  section  had  taken  the  bulk  of  the 
hogs.  Prices  opened  at  J4  75  and  $5,  and  by  the  first  of  the  month  just  closed 
reached  16,  at  which  hogs  held  steady  for  a week  or  two,  when  they  command- 
ed $6  10,  $6  25,  (6  30,  and  $6  40,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  rate  at  from 
$6  25  to  $6  50. 

We  have  observed  that  purchases  made  in  Western  marts  the  present  season, 
by  Eastern  operators,  tended  to  render  the  market  buoyant  and  firm.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true ; for,  as  a large  portion  of  the  products  is  immediately  taken 

Sn  many  cases  in  advance  of  the  cutting)  at  remunerative  prices,  according  to 
e rates  at  which  hogs  rule,  there  seems  to  be  no  apprehension  of  a probable 
loss  to  those  who  thus  dispose  of  their  meats,  while  such  as  operate  without 
this  guaranty  are  emboldened  with  the  conviction  that  this  new  outlet  to  our 
market  will  relievo  the  port  of  New  Orleans  of  a great  part  of  the  yield,  and 
thus  prevent  the  fluctuations  there  which  have  been  so  apparent  The  rush  of 
produce  into  that  market  has  made  it  a very  sensitive  one  ; and  the  gradual  dis- 
semination of  this  product,  as  well  as  others,  to  different  points,  where  a demand 
exists,  must  effectually  have  the  most  desirable  effect.  Besides  this,  it  became 
known  that  large  quantities  of  hogs  were  conveyed  by  railroad  from  Ohio  to 
New  York,  not  for  packing,  but  for  immediate  use.  ana  thus,  too,  an  equaliza- 
tion was  to  be  more  fully  attained.  These  artificial  means  of  communication 
are  introducing  a revolution  in  the  Commerce  of  the  West,  by  opening  outlets 
in  every  possible  direction  for  our  staples.  By  these  means  the  produce  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  will  be  distributed  wherever  a demand  exists,  and  the  laws  of 
trade  will  be  obeyed  without  producing  those  violent  enhancements  and  con- 
tractions which  have  heretofore  marked  our  shipments. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  barreled  and  baconed  meats  this  season,  we 
have  no  data  on  which  to  base  an  opinion.  Cooperage  is  extremely  scarce  at 
this  time,  and  barrels  command  readily  $1  25.  This  difficulty  may  induce  a 
greater  quantity  of  smoked  meats.  But  for  this  (and  how  far  this  impediment 
may  extend  we  cannot  say)  we  believe  the  preponderance  would  be  in  lavor  of 
barreling. 

Beef.  For  the  packing  of  beef  this  market  has  never  been  very  remarkable, 
operators  preferring  to  send  the  article  off  on  hoof  rather  than  in  barrels.  Tho 
whole  season,  perhaps,  will  not  show  beyond  3,000  barrels.  The  receipts  at  thin 
point  are  generally  forwarded,  and  the  article  is  but  rarely  resorted  to  in  the  way 
of  speculation.  In  lieu  of  this,  however,  we  claim  St.  Louis  as  one  of  the 
greatest  points  for  the  shipment  of  cattle  in  the  West.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
with  any  great  accuracy  the  number  of  head  which  have  been  shipped  South 
the  past  year.  From  the  best  information  to  be  obtained,  we  put  the  amount 
down  at  300  per  week,  making  over  15,000.  It  is  the  shipping  demand  which 
precludes  in  a great  measure  the  packing  of  the  article.  This  demand  keeps 
the  price  too  high  for  a successful  competition  with  tho  packing  operations  at 
other  points.  The  emigration  across  the  plains  employed  a large  number  of  our 
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test  cattle,  and  of  course  restricted  trade  to  a considerable  extent.  The 
year  closes  with  the  market  high,  $5  50  for  choice  qualities,  and  with  but  conu 
parativeiy  few  in  the  region  from  which  our  yards  are  supplied.  The  only  sales 
of  barreled  beef  reported  at  this  point  have  been  prime  at  $9  25. 

Sugar.  The  receipts  this  year  have  been  35,276  hhds.,  and  27,672  bbls.  and 
boxes,  against  29,276  hhds.,  20.854  bbls.,  and  15,833  boxes  last.  The  year 
closes  with  a larger  amount  on  hand  than  usual,  the  sudden  close  of  navigation 
having  prevented  expected  sales.  Prices  rule  low  at  this  time,  barely  covering 
cost  and  charges,  and  in  some  instances  hardly  doing  that.  The  city  consump- 
tion has  increased  materially,  and  the  country  demand  is  also  enlarging.  This 
will  account  for  the  heavy  receipts  somewhat;  but  the  full  crop  this  year  must 
be  taken,  in  this  view,  into  consideration.  We  quote  common  to  prime,  as  the 
closing  rates  of  the  season,  at  from  3$  to  5 cents. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  sugars  received  at  Belcher’s  Refinery  in  1852, 
and  refined  during  the  year : — 


Boxes  Harana  sugars 

Hhds.  New  Orleans  and  Cuba  sugars, 
Bbls. 

Bbls.  cistern  sugars 

Bags  Manilla  and  Brazil  sugars 


Received. 

Refined. 

On  band, 
Jan.  1,  1853. 

17,621 

19,658 

985 

9,740 

7,868 

2,082 

8,897 

2,987 

410 

9,980 

9,470 

510 

84,621 

29,848 

4,773 

During  same  time  refined,  of  molasses  and  cane  sirup,  over  10,567  barrels. 
Number  of  packages  of  refined  sugars,  sirups,  and  molasses  turned  out  during 
the  year,  103,550. 

Molasses.  Receipts  for  the  year,  54,934  hhds.  and  bbls.,  against  40,231 
bbls.  last  Plantation  is  now  selling  at  26  cents,  and  the  market  represented  as 
dull : — 


inspector's  export. 


KOLASSKS. 


Bbls.  & 
S bbls. 

January. 2,269 

February 8,224 

March 6,904 

April  6,086 

May. 2,978 

June 8,648 

July 4,018 

August 2,382 

September 1,661 

October 1,488 

November ; 4,883 

December 7,811 

Total 46,642 


WHISKT. 


Bbls. 

January 8,105 

February 6,798 

March 7,738 

April. 5,384 

May 4,687 

June 4,429 

July 3,986 

August  8,094 

September 2,518 

October 6,240 

November. 6,049 

December 4,269 


Total 68,128 


The  inspector’s  report  for  last  year  gave  whisky  61,082  bbls.,  and  tnolasses 
37,722  bbls.  and  5,483  half-barrels. 

Coffee.  As  compared  with  the  imports  of  1851,  the  present  season  shows 
an  increase  of  over  6,000  sacks.  This  is  not  as  large  a difference  as  existed  be- 
tween the  receipts  of  1850  and  1851 — the  difference  being  in  favor  of  the  latter 
year  of  over  28,000  sacks.  The  stock  on  hand  at  this  time  is  represented  as 
not  large,  and  the  year  closes  with  the  article  at  9f  a 9$  cents  for  Rio. 

Salt,  Receipts  of  Kanawha,  42,281  bbls.,  against  30,591  last  year.  The  re- 
duction of  this  article  to  25  cents  opened  a much  larger  market,  and  we  presume 
the  enhanced  sales  are  to  be  attributed  in  a good  degree  to  this  cause.  Of  salt 
in  sacks,  embracing  L.  B.,  T.  L and  G.  A.,  our  receipts  foot  up  266,622  sacks, 
against  252,855  sacks  last  year.  This  is  a large  increase.  The  prices,  by  rea- 
son of  this  increase,  have  fallen,  and  the  year  closes  with  Turk’s  Island  at  65 
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cents,  and  Ground  Alum  at  $1  05  a $1  10.  The  receipts  of  sacks  this  year  Is 
less  2,400  than  that  of  1850. 

Hat.  This  article  has  ranged  high  during  the  year,  and  our  last  quotations 
for  prime  timothy  from  levee,  baled,  was  $18  50  per  ton.  The  crop  was  a fair 
one  throughout  this  section,  but  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  States,  the  yield 
was  unusually  light,  and  the  New  Orleans  market  had  to  draw  its  principal  sup- 
ply from  this  point  The  extreme  high  rates  which  that  market  offered,  drew 
largely  on  the  supply  here,  and  the  consequences  are  that  we  have  but  little  in 
store  for  the  winter  demand,  and  thi9  little  commands  the  figures  first  mentioned. 
Receipts  have  been  liberal,  and  the  country  above  the  Rapids  contains  a consid- 
erable quantity,  which  low  water  has  prevented  from  reaching  this  city  and  a 
market  Last  year  the  highest  figure  attained  was  70  cents  per  cwt,  the  lowest 
45  cents. 

Butter  and  Cheese.  In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  hay  this  season, 
farmers  have  sold,  in  many  instances,  their  stock,  unwilling  or  unable  to  winter 
them.  To  this  cause,  in  a great  degree,  may  be  attributed  the  deficiency  percep- 
tible in  the  supply  of  butter  and  cheese.  Of  the  first,  there  is  in  store,  of  infe- 
rior grades,  a sufficiency  for  the  present  demand ; but  of  prime  qualities  the  mar- 
ket is  rather  bare.  Prices  have  ruled  higher  than  last  season,  and  we  quote 
prime  firm  at  25  cents  wholesale.  The  California  demand  has  been  large,  and 
considerable  quantities  have  been  shipped  thither.  Cheese,  of  course,  was  af- 
fected by  the  same  cause^md  the  supply  has  been  also  short  of  prime  qualities. 
Second  qualities  are  ample  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  We  quote  prime 
Western  Reserve  at  9 a Sty  cts.,  and  inferior  grades  at  7 a 8 cents  per  lb. 

Beans.  The  supply  this  season  has  been  rather  better  than  that  of  last. 
Early  in  the  spring,  from  the  demand  of  the  overland  emigration  to  the  Pacific, 
prices  were  rather  stiff*  and  high,  but  since  that  demand  subsided,  the  article 
has  gradually  declined  to  $1  20  and  $1  25  per  bushel,  at  which  we  quote  it  now 
nominally.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  common  qualities ; but  superior, 
or  navy  Deans,  are  scarce.  Castor  have  ruled  steadily  at  $1  25.  The  range  for 
the  preceding  year,  1851,  was  from  55  cents  to  $1  10,  opening  at  the  latter  and 
closing  at  the  former  price.  Of  this  article  we  have  spoken  under  the  head 
of  Oil. 

Potatoes.  The  receipts  per  river  this  year  have  fallen  short  considerably  of 
those  of  last,  but  the  yield  in  the  American  Bottom,  opposite,  has  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  season  of  which  we  have  any  account.  The  immense  crop,  im- 
mediately at  our  doors,  delivered  without  freight  or  other  charges,  had  the  ten- 
dency to  prevent  shipments  to  this  point,  and  hence  the  difference  which  exists 
between  the  operations  of  the  two  seasons.  Prices  have  ruled  low,  and  the 
year  closes  with  40  cents  per  bushel  for  good  qualities ; prime,  of  which  but 
few  are  offering,  50  cents.  Last  season  the  year  opened  at  $1  15  a $1  20  per 
bushel,  and  90  a 95  cents  were  the  ruling  rates;  until  the  new  crop  came  in, 
when  35  a 40  cents  were  taken ; the  year  closed  at  70  a 75  cents. 

Onions.  Large  shipments  from  the  Ohio  reduced  the  price  of  onions  in  New 
Orleans  this  season,  and  they  have  been  held  low  in  this  market  in  consequence. 
Our  receipts  (principally  from  Iowa)  do  not  show  as  large  an  amouut  this  year 
as  last*  The  range  has  been  from  30  to  50  cents,  and  at  this  time,  prime  lots 
may  be  quoted  at  from  40  to  45  cents. 

Oils.  The  manufacture  of  the  different  oils  appears  to  keep  pace  with  the 
enhanced  demand  which  accelerated  improvement  and  increased  population  re- 
quire. We  have  no  method  of  arriving  at  a satisfactory  conclusion  relative  to 
this  branch  of  business,  as  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  operations  of  the 
year. 

The  crop  of  castor  beans  has  fallen  short  about  one-third,  probably  owing 
to  the  low  price  which  ruled  during  the  preceding  year.  That  year  opened 
with  $1  10  per  bushel,  and  thus  continued  until  March,  when  only  $1  was 
obtained;  from  that  time  a gradual  decline  resulted,  until  at  the  close  50  cents 
per  bushel  became  the  rate.  During  the  season  just  closed  $1  25  was  the  reg- 
ular price,  established  pretty  early  and  maintained  until  the  end.  The  price  of 
the  oil  ruled  higher  this  year  than  last,  and  we  close  our  review  at  86  cents  per 
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gallon.  The  manufacture  of  lard  oil  has  greatly  increased.  The  amount  pro- 
duced the  year  just  closed  may  be  set  down  at  between  4,000  and  5,000  bbls.; 
perhaps  1,000  bbls.  over  the  operations  of  the  previous  year.  We  have  no  data 
for  1851,  and  consequently  can  only  arrive  at  our  conclusion  by  the  additional 
establishments  which  have  been  erected,  and  the  general  activity  which  has 
marked  the  Operations  of  this  season.  As  stated,  under  the  head  of  provisions, 
the  consumption  of  this  article  is  becoming  larger  every  year.  It  is  used  for 
lamps,  steamboats,  railroads,  and  machinery  of  every  description.  The  price 
shows  a considerable  enhancement,  owing  principally,  of  course,  to  the  rise  in 
lard,  which  it  has  helped  considerably  to  establish,  and  partly  to  the  general  de- 
mand. Last  year,  during  the  spring,  55  and  60  cents  per  gallon,  and  during  the 
summer  and  fall  65  and  70  cents  were  the  figures  obtained,  the  bulk  at  65  cents ; 
this  year  commenced  with  70  cents  and  ends  with  90  cents,  the  greater  portion 
being  disposed  of  at  80  cents.  We  have  now  some  eight  establishments  in  the 
city  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article. 

Seeds.  The  supply  of  flaxseed  this  year  was  larger  than  that  of  last,  and 
90  cents  has  been,  the  ruling  price.  We  close  our  report  at  these  figures.  Clover- 
seed  in  the  spring  brought  17  50,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  season  fell  to 
86  50,  at  which  it  may  still  be  quoted.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  the  price  was  as 
high  as  88  50,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  article  during  that  year.  Timothy,  in 
the  spring,  started  at  83,  but  soon  fell  to  82,  at  which  it  has  remained  steady. 
The  supply  on  the  market  adequate. 

Fruit.  Dried  fruit  has  become  quite  important  in  this  market.  The  failure 
of  the  peach  crop  generally  throughout  the  country,  has  raised  the  price  of  this 
fruit  to  a high  figure,  and  dried  peaches  now  command  $2  50  per  bushel  from 
store.  The  apple  orchards  yielded  well,  and  our  market  has  been  well  supplied, 
both  with  green  and  dried  fruit  of  this  description.  Dried  apples  are  now  worth 
81  25  per  bushel,  and  green  are  selling  from  store  at  from  82  to  83  50,  accord- 
ing to  quality. 

Hides.  The  receipts  of  1851  of  all  kinds  were  99,736,  and  the  range  of 
prices  generally  for  the  year,  was  9 to  10  cents  for  dry  flint,  7 to  8£  for  dry  salt- 
ed,  ana  4 to  4£  for  green  salted.  The  receipts  this  year  are  97,144.  The  mar- 
ket opened  at  8 cents  for  dry  flint,  and  closes  at  8£  cents,  and  firm. 

Feathers.  Prices  have  remained  without  much  fluctuation  in  this  article. 
The  rates  may  be  quoted  as  extreme  at  from  28  to  35  cents— -common  to  prime 
qualities.  Supply  liberal  and  demand  adequate. 

Beeswax.  There  is  a constantly  increasing  demand  for  beeswax,  but  no  great 
additional  supply.  The  receipts  of  the  two  past  years  show  but  little  difference. 
Prices  have  ruled  firmly  at  21  and  22  cents. 

Tallow.  The  season  opened  for  a prime  article  at  — cents,  and  the  price 
gradually  rose  to  8f,  at  which  it  now  stands  firm. 

Lumber.  The  following  table  of  the  monthly  receipts  of  lumber  within  the 
limits  of  the  corporation  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Fergerson,  Lumber  Master 
of  the  city.* 


January. . 
February . 
March,  .. 
April. . . . 

May 

June  .... 
July.  ... 
August . . 
September 
October. . 
November 
December 


Cooper 

•tali; 

Lumber.  Shingles.  Laths.  pieces. 


202,120  60,000 

494,906  629,000  169,100 

868,874  114,000  273,063 

1,227,667  1,988,000  162,966 

2,176,169  1,496,000  31,000  89,965 

2,087,840  680,600  10,000 

687,208  686,000  15,099 

1,005,647  168,781 

503,816  28,000  116,000 

192,974  697,000  161,000 

2,664  railroad  ties. 


• For  a similar  table  lor  1851,  see  Merchant*'  Magaiinc  (vol.  xxvi.,  page  321.) 
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Tonnage.  The  table  of  arrivals  at  this  port  of  steamers  for  the  present  vear 
shows  an  increase  over  those  of  the  lost  As  this  is  an  important  portion  of  our 
report,  evidencing  the  progress  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  city,  as  they 
are  yearly  extended,  and  marking,  to  a good  degree,  the  improvement  of  the 
country  from  which  the  principal  products  are  received,  we  have  compiled,  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  could  be  obtained,  the  following  table  for  the  year  1852 : — 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  07  STEAMBOATS  AT  THE  PORT 
OF  ST.  LOUIS  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS,  THE  OHIO,  ILLINOIS,  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI,  MISSOURI,  AND 
CUMBERLAND  RIVERS,  CAIRO,  AND  OTHER  POINTS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1862.* 


as 

O 

O 

2 

o 

ts 

§= 

CJ 

k 

s 

l 

Calrc 

O 

& 

• 

MONTHS. 

B 

t 

-* 

§• 

I 

B 

•5* 

f 

p. 

I 

i 

: 

: 

?■ 

J 

January. 

20 

12 

1 

X 

2 

1 

10 

8 

February ..... 

24 

26 

88 

17 

7 

8 

21 

7 

March 

27 

47 

80 

45 

34 

* 8 

17 

6 

April 

...  82 

64 

78 

72 

87 

4 

18 

12 

May 

87 

74 

94 

82 

67 

7 

26 

23 

June 

26 

44 

78 

67 

88 

4 

27 

21 

July 

85 

85 

72 

77 

83 

1 

20 

14 

August 

21 

84 

87 

66 

27 

2 

18 

18 

September 

22 

42 

78 

80 

26 

1 

22 

33 

October 

84 

55 

94 

101 

34 

8 

20 

27 

November  . . . * 

26 

40 

97 

68 

19 

1 

18 

22 

December 

27 

48 

66 

49 

13 

2 

7 

10 

— - 

■ — 

— .. 

— .. 

— — 

— 

— — 

— - 

Total 

...  830 

620 

858 

706 

817 

30 

223 

201 

Aggregate  arrivals  during  the  past  year. 

.. 

8,184 

The  tonnage  of  this  port  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  as  freights  were 
scarce,  charges  have  ruled  unusually  low  during  the  year.  There  have  been  ad- 
ded to  our  list,  within  the  past  twelve  months,  several  boats  w'hich,  for  dimen- 
sion, power,  swiftness,  and  elegance  of  finish,  are  hardly  surpassed  on  the  west- 
ern waters.  One  of  these  was  built  at  Hannibal,  and  equipped  and  furnished  at 
this  point,  and  although,  as  yet,  she  has  made  but  a trip  or  two  to  New  Orleans, 
and  has  not  fully  tested  her  capacity,  she  has  already  established  a high  character 
for  our  artizans  in  naval  architecture,  machinery,  and  embellishment.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  with  railroad  communication  to  the  Iron  Mountains  and  the  oak 
forests  of  the  State,  our  docks  and  machine  shops  will  be  enabled  to  exhibit  as 
ivell-built  vessels,  propeled  by  engines  as  perfect,  and  all  furnished  as  cheaply  as 
any  other  point  in  the  West 

Dry  Goods.  In  our  prospective  remarks  upon  this  department  of  our  Com- 
merce, about  the  close  of  1851,  we  predicted  that  the  dry  goods  trade  of  the  en- 
suing year  would  result  still  more  favorably ; that  it  would  continue  as  hereto- 
fore to  expand,  and  approximate  still  nearer  to  the  furnishing  of  the  entire  sup- 
ply demanded  by  our  own  and  the  adjoining  States,  and  this  without  any  regard 
to  the  Eastern  markets,  other  than  the  healthful  competition  naturally  existing  be- 
tween rival  cities. 

The  result  of  the  past  year  has,  to  a gratifying  extent,  realized  our  expec- 
tations. 

None  of  the  evils  predicted  have  overtaken  or  checked  our  commercial  pros- 
perity. Business  has  never  been  more  flourishing — never  more  free  from  undue 
speculations  or  commercial  disasters.  The  demand  for  goods,  although  not  at 
enhanced  prices,  has  been  steady  and  well  sustained. 

Stocks  were  never  better — our  hotels  never  more  crowded — and  our  country 
friends,  whose  numbers  have  greatly  augmented,  never  returned  home  better  sat- 
isfied with  their  purchases,  or  their  choice  of  a market. 

The  importations  of  dry  goods  during  the  past  year  we  estimate  at  $7,000,000 

• For  a similar  table  of  arrivals  for  1847  to  1851,  inclnsivo,  see  Merchants'  Magaiine  (vol.  xjnrL. 
PUB  319.) 
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being  an  increase  of  nearly  one  million,  with  sales  approaching  to  $8,500,000  the 
preceding  year. 

This  has  reference  only  to  the  jobbing  houses.  By  including  the  extensive  re- 
tail trade  transacted  throughout  our  city,  we  estimate  the  total  imports  at 
$10,500,000,  and  total  sales  at  $13,000,000. 

In  consequence  of  the  almost  unprecedented  low  waters  of  the  past  summer, 
great  delay  was  experienced  in  receiving  the  fall  stocks.  Trade,  therefore,  was 
not  as  large  in  the  early  part  of  that  season  os  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Numbers  of  merchants  of  the  interior  preferred  making  their  early  purchases  at 
nearer  and  smaller  marts,  rather  than  to  select  from  an  incomplete  stock,  and 
encounter  the  delay  and  enhanced  expenses  incidental  to  low  water  navigation. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  total  amount  of  transactions  shows  a 
handsome  advance  over  that  of  the  corresponding  season  in  1851,  and  proves 
that  with  the  increased  and  ever  reliable  facilities  to  be  furnished  by  our  project- 
ed railroads,  that  a much  larger  business,  not  only  in  this  but  in  every  other  branch 
of  our  trade,  would  have  been  doue. 

In  this  connection,  we  think  it  not  inappropriate  to  casually  refer  to  the  prob- 
able influence  of  a direct  communication  with  the  East  upon  our  trade,  and  espe- 
cially the  dry  goods  business;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  firm 
conviction  that  it  will  prove  most  advantageous.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
economy  of  time  thereby  afforded,  both  for  traveling  and  transportation,  will  at- 
tach to  the  seaboard  any  considerable  position  over  the  business  now  centering 
in  this  city ; for  these  very  facilities  will  also  increase  the  ability  of  our  whole- 
sale dealers  to  land  in  St.  Louis  their  foreign  importations  and  purchases  from 
eastern  manufacturers  on  still  better  terms.  The  larger  the  business,  the  greater 
will  be  the  ratio  of  benefit  in  time  and  charges. 

We  feel  assured  that,  when  such  direct  communication  shall  be  opened,  we 
shall  occupy  a still  stronger  position,  as  a competitor  with  eastern  cities,  than  at 
present 

The  business  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  very  flattering.  The  agricul- 
tural interests  of  our  country,  upon  which  depends  the  success  of  every  branch 
of  trade,  is  in  a most  flourishing  condition.  An  immense  quantity  of  grain  and 
other  productions  of  the  past  year,  which  low- water  freights  precluded  the  ship- 
mbnt,  is  yet  to  come  forward.  This,  added  to  the  regular  exports  of  the  spring, 
(all  of  which  are  commanding  advanced  prices,)  will  impart  great  activity  to  bu- 
siness, and  furnish  an  abundance  of  its  life-blood — money. 

This  favorable  condition  of  things,  together  with  a greatly  increased  cur- 
rency circulation,  will  fully  enable  the  country  merchants  to  discharge  their 
previous  obligations,  and  inspire  them  with  confidence  to  make  liberal  pur- 
chases. 

We  therefore  anticipate  an  increased  consumption  by  the  country  of  dry  goods, 
and  a much  larger  aggregate  of  business — far  greater  than  ever  before  was  pre- 
sented in  our  annual  report. 

Custom-House  Report.  Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Greene,  Surveyor  of 
the  Port,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  the  public  the  following  statement: — 

St.  Louia,  January  3, 1853. 

Mkiskb.  Chamber*  axd  Knapp:— 


Gentlemen: — 1 herewith  give  you  a statement  of  some  of  the  particulars  and 
results  of  the  business  of  the  Custom-House  during  the  past  year; — 


The  foreign  value  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  into  St.  Louis  from  foreign  countries  and 

entered  for  consumption  at  St.  Louis  in  1853 

Foreign  value  of  merchandise  remaining  in  public 

store  on  3 1st  December,  ult 

The  foreign  value  of  merchandise  entered  at  other 
ports  for  transportation  hither,  but  not  yet  received, 
estimated 

Total 


S') 

oo 

oo 

(954,966 

00 

(767,509 

00 

11,566 

00 

8,261 

89 

72,951 

00 

107,902 

00 

(1,039,473 

00 

(873,672 

89 
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Of  the  above  mentioned  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise entered  for  consumption  in  1852,  the  imports 
were  from  the  following  countries : — From  England, 

the  foreign  value  of  which  was. $481,848  00  $406,118  00 

Xnace 75,258  00  88,404  00 

Germany  and  Holland 22,695  00  23,289  00 

Spain  and  dependencies. 262,886  00  220,770  00 

93,086  00  68,983  00 

Manilla,  (East  Indies) 62,963  00  

Other  countries 6,705  00  


Total $954,946  00  $757,509  00 

The  general  description  of  merchandise  imported  and 
entered  for  consumption  is,  viz : — Sugar  and  molas- 
ses, foreign  cost  $413,172  00  $289,763  00 

Hardware,  cutlery,  Ac 118,276  00  183,401  00 

Railroad  iron 132,894  00  100,211  00 

Earthen  and  glass  ware * 80,729  00  98,786  00 

Tin  plate,  tin,  iron,  copper,  Ac 69,826  00  31,482  00 

Dry  goods  and  fancy  goods , 110,814  00  24,287  00 

Brandies,  wines,  gins,  cordials,  Ac. 32,985  00  24,712  00 

Burr- stones 420  00  2,257  00 

Drugs  and  medicines 756  00  2,618  00 

Cigars. 5,773  00  


Total $954,946  00  $757,509  00 

Amount  of  duties  on  imports  collected 290,168  85  289,318  68 

Hospital  moneys. 8,1  89  2,941  08 


Total  amount  collected  in  1852 $298,298  74 

Amount  expended  in  1852  for  relief  of  sick  and  dis- 
tressed seamen $3,162  01  $5,441  44 

Tonnage  on  steam  vessels  remaining  on  81st  Decem- 
ber, 1852 tons  86,372 


Imports.  Annexed  we  present  the  receipts  of  the  leading  articles  of  produce, 
groceries,  and  merchandise  for  December,  1852: — 


Tobacco 

164 

Lard 

. . . .bbls.  A tierces 

4,7it 

Tobacco 

863 

Lard 

2,696 

Tobacco 

272 

Bacon 

• . . .casks  A hhds. 

1,445 

Hemp 

658 

Bacon 

17 

Lead 

8,692 

Bacon 

8,547 

Flour. 

8,686 

Whisky 

bbls. 

3,781 

Wheat 

58,703 

Hides 

6.604 

Wheat 

1,G51 

Bagging..., 

1,108 

Corn. 

16,875 

Sugar 

7,004 

Oats. 

12,176 

Sugar 

...  .bbls.  A boxes 

1,545 

Barley  ........ 

6,910 

Sugar. 

429 

Beef. 

3,763 

Coffee 

13,007 

Beef. 

4,482 

Molasses. . . 

11,109 

Pork 

bl»ls. 

8,188 

Salt 

36,421 

Pork 

1,874 

Nails 

4,747 
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Art.  IT.— THE  LAW  OP  BANKRUPTCY. 

The  supposition  that  one  of  the  leading  projects  of  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration will  be  the  establishment  of  a system  of  Bankruptcy  has  in- 
duced much  newspaper  speculation.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  the 
policy  has  been  condemned ; and  as  he  thinks,  upon  very  casual  and  super- 
ficial views  of  its  principles  and  consequences.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
paper  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  the  system,  without  undertaking  to 
excuse  the  errors,  or  suggest  reforms,  in  the  details  of  those  laws  upon  the 
subject,  which  have  already  been  enacted ; and  which,  doubtless,  like  all  sub- 
jects of  Legislation,  are  partially  erroneous.  We  assert  that  a well  regulated 
plan  of  Bankruptcy  is  necessary  to  every  commercial  nation.  The  successes  of 
Commerce  are  the  results,  of  hazardous  enterprises ; and  the  disasters  which 
follow  these  enterprises  in  many  instances,  are  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  energy  which  prompts  commercial  risks.  Who  is  it  that  brings  the 
honors  ot  discovery  in  unknown  seas  to  his  nation  ? Who  that  extends 
her  commercial  flag  and  carries  her  trade  to  fegions  far  beyond  the  ultima 
thule  of  his  contemporaries  ? The  man  who  coldly  calculates  the  certainties 
of  the  speculation  ? Not  so — but  he  who  full  of  the  daring  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, risks  his  all  upon  the  scheme  of  wealth  and  honor,  which  lies  darkly 
hid  in  the  distance,  and  which  he  alone  sees  in  the  glimmering  future. 
The  possibility  of  loss  to  such  men  stands  balanced  with  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess ; and  too  often  the  loss  has  been  personal  with  himself,  the  great  gain 
for  his  country.  The  nation  which  guards  this  commercial  enterprise  from 
foreign  enemies,  should  protect  it  at  home  from  discouragement  under 
domestic  peril.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  send  ships  of  war  to  thunder  forth 
the  edicts  of  a Congress  for  the  security  of  trade,  and  leave  the  merchant  at 
home  the  slave  of  most  barbarous  enactments  against  the  very  enterprise 
which  has  produced  that  trade.  If  we  were  called  to  point  out  the  cir- 
cumstance which  more  than  any  thing  had  contributed  to  the  commer- 
cial greatness  of  England  we  would  say  her  system  of  bankrupt  laws. 
Capital  and  enterprise,  manufactures  and  production,  will  do  nothing  to  ad- 
vance a nation’s  glory,  unless  the  utmost  freedom  is  guarantied  to  the 
energy  necessary  to  develop  them.  They  are  the  great  agencies  of  success ; 
but  unless  the  mind  which  directs  them  is  left  free  to  exercise  its  impulses, 
they  lie  dormant  and  unprofitable.  This  will  bo  the  case  invariably  where 
the  law  is  more  coercive  of  the  person  than  of  the  property  of  a debtor; 
and  where  no  general,  simple  and  unvarying  provision  exists,  for  the  equal 
division  of  property  among  all  creditors  and  the  final  discharge  of  debtors, 
who  make  a surrender  in  good  faith  of  all  their  estates. 

It  is  remarkable,  because  in  the  teeth  of  the  great  object  of  such  laws,  that 
the  laws  of  Bankruptcy  are  denounced  on  the  ground  that  they  encourage 
fraud.  The  true  design  of  such  laws  is  to  prevent  inequality  and  suppress 
fraud.  The  right  of  a debtor  to  prefer  a creditor,  has  never  been  disputed. 
The  practice  of  debtors  to  do  so  by  assignments,  deeds  of  trust,  and  com- 
position, exists  over  the  whole  world.  The  exercise  of  the  right  certainly 
works  injury  to  some,  and  it  surely  is  more  consistent  with  the  general 
objects  of  such  principles  as  recognize  the  propriety  of  subrogating  a debt- 
or’s estate  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  that  a general  law  shall  be  enforced, 
dividing  it  equally  among  all  just  creditors,  than  that  the  individual  shall  in 
each  case  make  a law  for  himself  and  place  his  entire  estate  in  the  hands 
of  one  favored  creditor,  not  always  the  most  meritorious. 

So  far  as  the  discharge  of  a debtor,  thus  making  a just  cession  of  his 
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goods  is  concerned,  the  propriety  of  the  principle  rests  on  the  necessity  of 
relieving  him  from  previous  incumbrances,  in  order  to  incite  to  renewed 
industry  and  enterprise.  It  is  for  the  honest  debtor  we  would  ask  this ; not  for 
the  fraudulent  one ; for  as  to  the  latter,  a true  and  just  system  of  Bankruptcy 
has  no  application  whatever.  The  man  who  failing  by  the  occurrence  of  ca- 
sualties, against  which  no  human  prudence  can  guard,  again  launches  upon 
the  sea  of  commercial  contest  with  anxious  prying  creditors  upon  his  track, 
careful  to  snatch  every  iota  of  his  investments,  before  it  has  had  time  to 
bud,  much  less  bear  fruit;  may  be  truly  said  to  work  in  chains.  His  life  is 
the  most  miserable  of  existences.  The  appetite,  the  passions,  the  vanity,  the 
pride,  the  ambition  of  men,  have  their  forbearances  and  self-denials ; but  the 
love  of  money,  none ! The  debtor,  cdst  down  and  discouraged,  by  his  mis- 
fortunes may  have  a large  family  looking  up  to  him  for  protection  and  sup- 
port. His  wife,  an  educated  and  refined  woman,  may  cling  to  him  now 
that  he  is  a blasted  tree,  with  a strength  of  devotion  she  did  not  display 
when  the  parasites  of  his  wealth  were  fawning  at  his  feet.  His  children, 
just  upon  the  threshold  of  that  luminous  mansion,  where  the  glorious  sun  of 
education  burns  with  increasing  effulgence  like  an  immortal  Drummond  light 
upon  the  great  sea  of  man’s  ignorance  and  crimes ; may  be  imploring  him 
with  upheld  hands,  emaciated  for  want  of  food,  more  earnestly  for  knowledge 
than  for  bread.  His  energies  may  be  aroused.  He  may  rush  forth  from 
the  hovel  where  he  has  sat  oppressed  and  heart-broken,  to  engage  anew  in 
the  contests  of  life,  strong  in  the  hopes  of  triumphs.  Alas  1 he  has  just 
emerged,  when  he  beholds  the  the  creditor,  watching  like  a vulture  to  carry 
off  the  first  offspring  of  his  exertion  ! Let  this  not  be  called  a fancied  pic- 
ture. It  is  a real  thing ; poorly  sketched,  but  exhibiting  the  true  features 
of  life  in  debt. 

Under  such  circumstances,  not  only  is  the  energy  of  the  debtor  crippled, 
but  a premium  is  offered  his  friends  for  deserting  him.  Should  some  liberal 
and  generous-minded  person  be  disposed  to  aid  him,  by  advancing  capital 
to  new  enterprises,  he  is  restricted  from  doing  so  by  the  certainty  that  some 
creditor  will  seize  upon  the  adventure,  long  before  its  gains  mature. 

“ When  an  insolvent  continues  liable  to  his  previous  debts,  no  one,  however 
favorably  disposed,  can  venture  to  aid  him  with  a loan ; and  he  is  discour- 
aged, even  if  he  had  means,  from  attempting  to  earn  more  than  a bare  liveli- 
hood ; so  that  while  creditors  do  not  in  one  case  out  of  a hundred,  gain  the 
smallest  sum  by  this  constant  liability  of  the  insolvent,  his  energies  and  use- 
fulness are  for  every  paralyzed.”* 

In  the  United  States,  where  every  State  has  its  own  insolvent  law,  the 
necessity  of  a general  system  is  the  more  apparent  Imprisonment  for  debt  is 
repudiated  in  nearly  all  of  them ; and  the  only  result  of  the  various  systems  • 
is  to  abolish  a remedy  in  one  state,  to  bo  revived  in  another ; to  embarrass  or 
encourage  emigration  ; or  to  raise  continual  conflicts  in  the  adjudications  of 
of  the  several  States.  The  most  fruitful  subjects  for  conflicting  adjudications 
have  been  the  construction  of  composition  deeds  made  in  one  State  and  en- 
forced in  another.  Were  a general  plan  enforced,  the  necessity  of  sifting 
these  self-constituted  laws  of  the  individual,  of  proving  the  frauds  of  debtors, 
of  upholding  plans,  evidently  gotten  up  in  fraud,  of  defeating  bona  fide  but 
erroneously  detailed  deeds  of  preference,  would  be  avoided. 

Wc  have  never  yet  seen  a fair  argument  upon  this  topic.  The  objections 
urged  to  the  Act  of  ,4th  April,  1800,  and  to  that  proposed  in  1840,  rested 

• Lord  Brougham. 
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principally  upon  matters  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  principles  of  the 
system.  Some  were  opposed  to  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Courts  and  to  the  creation  of  new  officers.  Some  contended,  with 
Blackstone,  that  it  should  apply  alone  to  traders ; some  that  it  should  in- 
clude all  persons  of  broken  fortunes.  Some  opposed  such  a law  because  of 
its  tendency  to  sweep  off  the  power  of  the  States  to  pass  such  laws,  not  re- 
membering that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  declared  that 
an  effectual  law  of  that  kind  could  not  be  passed  by  a State.*  Some, 
because  of  the  imagined  effects  upon  the  public  mind.  Judge  Story  very 
clearly  defines  a Bankrupt  law  to  be  one  which  on  the  one  hand  secures 
creditors  an  appropriation  of  the  property  of  their  debtors,  pro  tanto  ; and 
on  the  other,  relieves  unfortunate  and  honest  debtors  from  perpetual  bond- 
dage  to  their  creditors,  either  in  the  shape  of  unlimited  imprisonment,  or  of 
an  absolute  right  to  appropriate  and  monopolize  all  their  future  earnings,  f 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  clear  mind  recognizes  no  distinction  between 
the  injustice  of  imprisoning  the  body  and  of  monopolizing  all  future  earn- 
ings. The  latter  course,  says  he,  obviously  destroys  all  encouragement  to 
industry  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  debtor,  by  taking 
from  him  all  the  just  rewards  of  his  labor,  and  leaving  him  a miserable 
pittance,  dependent  upon  the  bounty  or  forbearance  of  his  creditors. 

It  is  a curious  and  instructive  lesson  to  trace  the  various  revolutions  of  the 
Roman  nation  as  connected  with  this  subject.  Many  of  the  most  important 
of  them,  grew  out  of  the  tyranny  of  coertion  by  creditors.  The  no  longer 
doubtful  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  shows  the  extent  of 
cruelty  to  which  men  will  reach,  in  the  effort  to  secure  debts.  As  the  peo- 
ple became  more  enlightened  and  powerful,  the  strength  of  the  creditor  was 
relaxed,  not  by  the  unjust  exercise  of  power  in  abrogating  debts,  but  by 
gradually  placing  the  rights  of  the  creditor  upon  the  humane  principles 
adverted  to  by  Judge  Story.  The  cessio  bonorum , or  cession  of  goods,  when 
made  in  good  faith,  exempted  the  debtor  from  personal  penalty. 

“En  effet,  par  la  Loi  Julia  il  fut  permis  aux  Debiteurs  de  donner  en 
payement  h leurs  Creanciers  les  biens  qu’ils  possedoient,  apres  en  avoir  fait 
faire  une  estimation.”  44  Par  le  m6me  Loi  Julia  il  fut  encore  accord^  aux 
D6biteurs  une  nouvelle  faveur,  appellee  cessio  bonorum , par  laquelle  celui 
qui,  sans  avoir  fait  aucune  malversation,  se  trouvoit  effective ment  hors  d’6tat 
de  phyer  ses  cr6anciers,  pouvoit  se  liberer  en  leur  abandonnant  ses  biens.” 
Terrasson,  Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine,  117. 

So  far  as  imprisonment  for  debt  is  concerned,  we  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  involve  that  exploded  system  in  this  discussion ; since  Mr.  Justice 
Story  has  dismissed  it  with  the  remark,  that  it  is  a measure  disgraceful  even 
•to  an  enlightened  despotism.  What  indeed  this  eminent  jurist  has  said 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  is  so  forcible  and  appropriate,  that  no  apology  is 
necessary  for  quoting  it. 

44  One  of  the  first  duties  of  legislation,  while  it  provides  amply  for  the 
sacred  obligation  of  contracts  and  the  remedies  to  enforce  them,  certainly  is, 
step  by  step,  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  and  meritorious  debtor  from  a slavery 
of  mind  and  body,  which  cuts  him  off  from  a fair  enjoyment  of  the  common 
benefits  of  society,  and  robs  his  family  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  the  bene- 
fits of  his  paternal  superintendence.  A national  government  which  did  not 
possess  this  power  of  legislation,  would  be  little  worthy  of  the  exalted  func- 

• The  law  of  New  York,  passed  In  April,  181 1,  entitled,  u For  the  relief  of  Insolvent  debtors  and 
their  creditors.”  l Kent’s  Coro.  419,  420. 

f Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  ab.  385. 
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tions  of  guarding  the  happiness  and  supporting  the  rights  of  a free  people. 
It  might  guard  them  against  political  oppressions  only  to  render  private 
oppressions  more  intolerable  and  more  glaring. 

“But  there  are  peculiar  reasons,  independent  of  these  general  considerations, 
why  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  be  intrusted  with  this 
power.  They  result  from  the  importance  of  preserving  harmony,  promoting 
justice,  and  securing  equality  of  rights  and  remedies  among  the  citizens  of 
all  the  States.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  power  is  exclusively  vested  in  the 
States,  each  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  frame  such  a system  of  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  as  best  suits  its  own  local  interests 
and  pursuits.  Under  such  circumstances  no  uniformity  of  system  or  opera- 
tions can  be  expected.  One  State  may  adopt  a system  of  general  insolvency ; 
another,  a limited  or  temporary  system  ; one  may  relieve  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  contracts  ; another  only  from  imprisonment ; one  may  adopt  a 
still  more  restrictive  course  of  occasional  relief;  and  another  may  refuse  to 
act  in  any  manner  upon  the  subject.  The  laws  of  one  State  may  give  un- 
due preferences  to  one  class  of  creditors,  as  for  instance — to  creditors  by 
bond  or  judgment ; another  may  provide  for  an  equality  of  debts,  and  a dis- 
tribution pro  rata , without  distinction,  among  all.  One  may  prefer  creditors 
living  within  the  State  to  all  living  without ; securing  to  the  former  an  entire 
priority  of  payment  out  of  the  assets.  Another  may  with  more  liberal  jus- 
tice provide  for  the  more  equal  payment  of  all,  at  home  or  abroad,  without 
favor  or  preference.  In  short,  diversities  of  almost  infinite  variety  and  ob- 
jects may  be  introduced  into  the  local  system,  which  may  work  gross  injus- 
tice and  inequality,  and  nourish  feuds  and  discontents  in  neighboring  States. 
What  is  here  stated  is  not  purely  speculative.  It  has  occurred  among  the 
American  States  in  the  most  offensive  forms,  without  any  apparent  reluct- 
ance or  compunction  on  the  part  of  the  offending  State.  There  will  always 
be  found  iu  every  State  a large  mass  of  politicians,  who  will  deem  it  more 
safe  to  consult  their  own  temporary  interests  and  popularity,  by  a narrow 
system  of  preference  than  to  enlarge  the  boundaries,  so  as  to  give  to  distant 
creditors  a share  of  the  fortune  of  a ruined  debtor.  There  can  be  no  other 
adequate  remedy,  than  giving  a power  to  the  general  government  to  intro 
duce  and  perpetuate  a uniform  system. 

“ In  the  next  place  it  is  clear,  that  no  State  can  introduce  any  system 
which  shall  extend  beyond  its  own  territorial  limits  and  the  persons  who 
are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Creditors  residing  in  other  States  cannot  be 
bound  by  its  laws ; and  debts  contracted  in  other  States  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  legislation.  It  can  neither  discharge  the  obligation  of  such  con- 
tracts, nor  touch  the  remedies  which  relate  to  them  in  any  other  jurisdiction, 
so  that  the  most  meritorious  insolvent  debtor  will  be  harassed  by  new  suits 
and  new  litigations,  as  often  as  he  moves  out  of  the  State  boundaries.  His 
whole  property  may  be  'absorbed  by  his  creditors  residing  in  a single  State, 
and  he  may  be  left  to  the  severe  retribution  of  judicial  process  in  every  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Among  a people  whose  general  and  commercial  inter- 
course must  be  so  great  and  so  constantly  increasing,  as  in  the  United 
States,  this  alone  would  be  a most  enormous  evil,  and  bear  with  peculiar 
severity  upon  all  the  commercial  States.  Very  few  persons  engaged  in 
active  business  will  be  without  debtors  or  creditors  in  many  States  in  the 
Union.  One  of  the  pressing  grievances  hearing  upon  commercial,  manufac- 
turing, and  agricultural  interests  at  the  present  moment,  is  the  total  want  of 
a general  system  of  Bankruptcy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  power  has  lain 
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dormant,  except  for  a short  period,  ever  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  the  excellent  system  then  put  into  operation , was  repealed  before  it  had 
any  fair  trial , upon  grounds  generally  believed  to  be  wholly  beside  its  merits, 
and  from  causes  more  easily  understood  than  deliberately  vindicated . 

“ In  the  next  place,  the  power  is  important  in  regard  to  foreign  countries, 
and  to  our  commercial  credit  and  intercourse  with  them.”* 

The  evils  here  pointed  out  are  now  existing  and  will  continue  to  exist  until 
Congress  puts  into  safe  and  permanent  operation  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  an  executive,  who,  in  the  re- 
cent election,  has  gone  into  official  position  with  such  an  overwhelming 
popular  vote,  should  promote  a measure  calculated  greatly  to  advance  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

Many,  who  start  back  in  horror  at  the  alledged  cruelty  of  the  Roman  law, 
which  authorized  the  separation  of  a debtor’s  body  in  pieces,  in  order  to  be 
divided  between  creditors,  think  little  of  restoring  imprisonment ; and  of  the 
revival  of  the  barbarian  sentence  of  the  English  Courts,  that  if  a creditor 
will  not  support  a debtor  in  prison,  in  the  name  of  God  let  him  die.  The 
writer  well  remembers  that  this  was  supposed  to  be  law  in  one  of  the  States 
as  late  as  1829.  A creditor  had  imprisoned  a person  for  debt,  and  refused 
to  provide  for  him.  The  Sheriff  had  done  so  until  it  became  a burden,  and 
solicited  the  writer  to  obtain  relief.  He  brought  the  debtor  up  on  habeas 
corpus,  and  the  presiding  judge  discharged  him  on  the  refusal  of  the  creditor 
to  support  him.  It  was  contended  that  the  ancient  statute  above  referred 
to,  was  in  force,  and  the  conduct  of  the  judge  was  made  ground  of  impeach- 
ment f 

Voltaire  in  his  sly  and  forcible  manner,  has  illustrated  this  with  his 
wonted  strength  of  intellect  and  luminous  thought 

“’ll  n’est  pas  vrai  qu’on  ait  statu6  en  France  peine  de  mort  contre  les  ban- 
queron tiers  sans  distinction.  Les  simples  failiites  n’em portent  aucune  peine : 
lea  banquerontiers  frauduleux  furent  soumis  a la  peine  de  mort,  aux  6tats 
d’Orl6ans,  sous  Charles  IX,  et  aux  6tats  de  Blois,  en  1576;  mais  ces 
£dit8,  renouleves  par  Henri  IV,  ne  furent  que  comminatoires. 

“ II  est  trop  difficile  de  prouver  qu’un  homme  s’est  d6sbonor6  expr&s,  et  a 
c6d6  volontairement  tous  ses  biens  h ses  cr6anciers  pour  les  tromper.  Dans 
le  doute,  on  s’est  contents  de  mettre  le  malheureux  au  pilori,  ou  de  l’envoy- 
er  aux  galeres,  quoique  d’ordinaire  un  banquier  soit  un  fort  mauvais  forcat 
“ Les  banquerontiers  furent  fort  favorablement  trails  la  derniere  ann6e  due 
regne  de  Louis  XIV,  et  pendant  la  r6gence.  La  triste  6tat  ou  l’interieur 
due  royaume  fut  reduit,  la  multitude  des  marchands  qui  ne  pouvaient  ou  qui 
ne  voulaient  pas  payer,  la  quantity  d’effets  invendus  on  invendablos,  la  crainte 
de  l’interruption  de  tout  commerce,  obligeront  la  gouvernement,  en  1715, 
1716,  1718,  1721,  1722,  et  1726,  h faire  suspendre  toutes  les  procedures 
contre  tous  ceux  qui  etaient  dans  le  cas  de  la  faillite. 

“ II  pouvait  mime,  dans  certaines  villes,  garder  tous  ses  biens  et  frustrer 
ses  cr5anciers,  pourvu  qu’il  s’assit  le  derriere  nu  sur  une  pierre  en  presence 
de  tous  les  marchands.  C’etait  une  derivation  douce  de  l’ancien  proverbe 
romaine  sol  vere  aut  in  cere  aut  in  cute , payer  de  son  argent  ou  de  sa  peau. 
Mais  cette  coutume  n’existe  plus : les  cr6anciers  ont  prefere  leur  argent  au 
derriere  d’un  banquerontier.”  J 

We  cannot  but  express  the  wish  gravely,  that  a uniform  system  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, suited  to  the  increasing  commercial  relations  of  the  nation ; one  re- 

* Story’s  Cora,  on  the  Const,  ab.  p.  384.  f Case  of  Hendrix,  Miss. 

t Voltaire,  Dictlonnaire  Phlloeopnlqne,  article  M Banqneronte.” 
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deeming  the  Constitutional  promise ; one  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  calculated  to  harmonize  the  varying  decisions  of  the  judicial  de- 
partments of  the  several  States ; will  be  one  of  the  settled  policies  of  the 
administration  which  came  into  potver  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  saga- 
cious prophecies  of  the  editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  point  to  an  in- 
evitable crisis  in  our  commercial  affairs,  probably  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  It  will  be  best  for  a law  of  Bankruptcy  to  be  existing  before  that 
crisis  arrives.  Let  it  not  be  an  objection  as  with  the  last,  that  the  law 
was  made  for  a period  of  pecuniary  disaster  after  the  storm  was  passed. 
But  suffer  the  law  to  go  silently  into  effect  before  the  majority  of  the  people 
anticipate  the  necessity.  It  will  be  more  likely  to  be  just,  because  less  influ- 
enced by  existing  events.  ' b.  f.  p. 


Art.  V. — WISCONSIN : ITS  RESOURCES,  CONDITION,  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  younger  States,  have  made  a more  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  of  the  American  public,  than  Wisconsin.  From  the 
time  when  her  mineral  treasures  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Western  ad- 
venturers, to  that,  when  her  voice  was  heard  at  the  doors  of  our  National 
Legislature,  asking  to  be  confederated  in  a State  capacity  with  the  Union, 
and  ever  since,  the  report  which  rumor  and  travel  have  borne  thence,  has 
been  not  only  favorable  in  the  aggregate,  but  also  uniformly  consistent ; not 
one  day  uttering  enormous  improbable  tales  of  Arcadian  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  the  next,  equally  extravagant  and  ridiculous  stories  of  Saharaan  sterility, 
and  marshes  fraught  with  ten  thousand  agues  and  fevers.  In  this  respect 
of  reputation,  Wisconsin  has  been  conspicuously  fortunate,  for  it  is  certainly 
preferable  to  enjoy  a certain  definite  character,  even  though  it  underrate  one’s 
merit,  than  to  be  puffed  and  defamed,  (if  the  words  are  not  become  syno- 
nymes,)  in  alternate  breaths.  Wisconsin  made  her  debut,  so  to  speak,  at  a 
fortunate  epoch — after  the  fanaticism  of  Western  emigration  was  over,  and 
the  edge  of  lain!  speculation  had  become  somewhat  blunted — when  railroads 
were  just  opening  up  to  the  world  the  demonstrations  of  the  spendid  prob- 
lems in  political  economy,  to  which  they  had  given  rise — when  it  had  be- 
come nothing  strange  for  as  fine  a country  to  be  found  one  or  two  thousand 
miles  west  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  one  or  two  hundred,  and  when  each  new 
member  admitted  to  the  fam  ly  of  Uncle  Sam,  was  no  longer,  as  a matter 
of  course,  a prodigy  of  salubrity  and  fecundity.  • 

In  the  few  years  since  her  settlement  began,  Wisconsin  has  made  greater 
progress  in  developing  her  resources,  perfecting  the  fabric  of  society,  the  or- 
ganization  and  efficiency  of  civil  government,  the  establishment  on  a perma- 
nent basis  of  Commerce  and  exchange,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union 
at  a corresponding  political  age.  The  connection  which  she  now  sustains 
with  the  Ea*t  is  intimate,  andi  her  relation*  with  citizens  of  other  States  are 
multiform  and  numerous  in  the  way  of  commercial  and  money  exchanges, 
as  well  as  in  the  interchange  of  friendship  and  the  courtesies  of  social  life. 
We  have,  accordingly,  thought  that  an . article  containing  a notice  of  the 
prominent  general  characteristics  of  the  country,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  her  growth  has  been,  and  is  taking  place,  might  be  interesting  to 
many  of  our  readers — it  can  hardly  fail  of  being  so  to  the  numerous  class 
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who  sustain  family  and  friendly  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  Wisconsin, 
We  do  not  propose  to  be  very  methodical  in  our  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  shall  not  subdivide  into  minute  topics,  making  but  one  or  two  heads ; 
and  first — 


REAL  ESTATE — AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS,  ETC. 

There  is  at  present,  a strong  upward  tendency  in  real  estate,  which  is 
natural  and  healthy,  being  the  ongoing  of  a sometime  suspended  movement, 
which  seems  to  have  accumulated  energy  during  its  quiescence.  A few 
years  since,  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  was  setting  steadily  and  full  into 
the  West,  was  suddenly  diverted  Californiaward,  and  the  States  of  the  West 
were  left  to  wait,  in  a state  of  “ suspended  animation,”  for  the  reflowing  of 
that  tide.  Contemporaneous  with  this  was  the  failure  (for  one  or  two  con- 
secutive years,)  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  temporary  confusion  consequent 
thereon  in  agricultural  and  commercial  operations.  These  two  circumstan- 
ces, in  connection  with  a great  scarcity  of  money  and  the  absence  of  a re  • 
liable  paper  currency,  co-operated  to  form  an  era  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
all,  which  fully  merited  the  unequivocal  name  “ hard  times.”  But  the  recent 
almost  simultaneous  disappearance  of  each  of  these  obstacles  to  civil  progress, 
* has  enabled  the  State  to  resume  a career  happily  begun,  and  now  being 
pursued  with  vigor,  under  most  auspicious  circumstances. 

Real  estate,  as  we  before  said,  is  again  exhibiting  an  upward  tendency ; 
farms  which,  a year  or  two  ago,  might  have  been  bought  for  about  the  cost 
of  the  improvements  thereon,  are  no  longer  for  sale.  A feeling  of  content- 
ment and  security  has  taken  the  place  of  a desire  to  sell,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty, which  for  a while  attended  the  wheat  crop,  taught  the  farmers  that 
other  crops,  or  stock  raising,  were  even  more  profitable  than  the  cultivation  of 
wheat.  No  soil  produces  more  abundant  harvests  of  spring  grains,  than 
that  of  Wisconsin,  and  several  circumstances  conspire  to  adapt  it  peculiarly 
to  wool  growing,  stock  raising,  dairying,  <kc.  The  amount  of  capital  required 
to  purchase  a farm  here  is,  say  about  one-tenth  as  great  as  in  New  York, 
for  instance,  and  upon  ten  times  the  area  of  soil,  at  least  five  times  the 
amount  of  stock  can  be  kept.  But,  instead  of  a definite  amount  of  land, 
laboriously  kept  fenced  and  guarded  against  intrusion  and  extrusion,  the  Wis- 
consin farmer,  in  common  with  a few  neighbors,  enjoys  the  range  of  a prairie, 
three,  five,  or  seven  miles  broad,  skirted  with  “ openings,”  and  covered  with 
a most  luxurious  growth  of  vegetation  provided  by  nature  for  the  immediate 
sustenance  of  cattle,  while  upon  the  lower  parts  or  bottom  land,  are  mea- 
dows ready  seeded  and  leveled  for  the  scythe. 

The  usually  open  winters,  and  the  fine  clear  weather  of  the  country,  (rains 
having  always  a M definite  beginning  and  end,”)  contribute  to  adapt  the  State 
peculiarly  to  wool-growing,  as  well  as  to  raising  other  stock.  Wool  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  staples,  and  several  importations  have  lately  taken 
place  of  full-blood  French  Merino  and  other  valuable  breeds  of  sheep.  Cer- 
tainly, if  wool-growing  is  profitable  on  farms  worth  from  $20  to  $50  per 
acre,  it  must,  in  an  equally  advantagous  climate,  with  not  more  than  two  or 
three  per  cent  difference  in  market  price,  on  farms  worth  from  two  to  five 
dollars  per  acre. 

The  character  of  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  is  indicated  to  some  extent,  by  its 
geological  features.  The  limestone  underlying  the  coal -fields  of  Illinois,  forms 
the  immediate  basis  of  the  alluvion  of  Southern  Wisconsin.  This  geologi- 
cal district,  with  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies  southerly  of  the  valley 
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of  the  Wisconsin  River,  comprises  the  whole  of  the  slope  toward  Lake 
Michigan.  In  many  portions  of  this  district  the  lime  rock  disappears,  and 
the  out-cropping  sandstone  furnishes  a fine  material  for  building.  The  lead 
bearing  rock  of  the  mineral  region  i S a porous  limestone,  prevailing  through- 
out Grant,  La  Fayette,  and  Iowa  counties,  comprising  four-fifths  of  the 
“ Lead  District  ” of  the  Upper  Mississippi — the  remaining  one-fifth  being  in 
the  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Deposits  of  iron  ore,  water  limestone,  and  beds 
of  gypsum,  together  with  other  varieties  of  minerals,  are  found  in  localities 
more  or  less  numerous  throughout  the  limestone  region.  All  of  that  section 
of  the  State  which  lies  between  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  falls  of  other  rivers  flowing  south- 
erly, is  primitive  in  its  prevailing  geological  character,  and  it  is  within  this 
primitive  region  that  the  copper  jnines  of  Lake  Superior  are  found — proba- 
bly the  richest  in  the  world,  and  apparently  inexhaustible. 

In  all  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  between  the  primitive  region  just 
described,  and  the  limestone  formation  of  the  South  and  East,  the  transition 
sandstone  prevails,  interspersed  with  limestone,  and  more  sparsely  with  rock 
of  a primitive  character.  This  formation  comprises  that  section  of  country 
drained  by  the  Wisconsin  and  other  rivers  tributary  to  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, below  the  falls  of  those  streams.  Within  this  geological  district  are  ' 
found  quarries  of  white  marble,  which  promises  to  be  abundant  and  valuable. 
The  limestone  district  of  the  State  is  overspread  by  a soil  and  subsoil,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  prevails  in  other  portions  of  the  great  valley,  and  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  fertility.  It  is  the  distinction  of  the  mineral  region  of 
Wisconsin,  that  it  is  overspread  by  a surface  of  the  very  finest  agricultural 
qualities,  contrary  to  the  general  fact  that  a mining  district  is  worthless  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Proceeding  northerly  and  westwardly  of  the  divid- 
ing ridge,  between  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  those  that  flow  into  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  the  coil  will  be  observed  to  become  more  sandy  and  porous, 
a character  which  prevails  throughout  the  sandstone  region  above  described. 
The  soil  of  this  portion  of  the  State  is  easily  cultivated,  warm,  highly  pro- 
ductive, and  the  growth  luxuriant.  ( Vide  pamphlet  “ Wisconsin .”) 

Within  these  various  districts  are  successfully  cultivated,  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
barley,  flax,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  hops,  and  all  grains  which  can  be  grown 
in  the  same  latitude  elsewhere.  Fruit  received  early  attention  from  settlers, 
and  many  fine  bearing  orchards  may  be  found,  while  almost  every  farm  has 
a nursery  or  young  orchard  of  apple,  plum,  cherry,  aud  other  fruit-bearing 
trees ; grapes  and  strawberries  flourish  remarkably  well,  and  peach  trees  are 
cultivated  with  some  considerable  success. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  that  lying  north  of  the  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rivers,  consists  of  alternating  prairie  and  opening,  in  about 
equal  proportions.  The  prairies  are  universally  small,  from  two  to  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  and  are  skirted  round  by  openings  of  oak,  inter- 
spersed with  maple  and  hickory.  Settlers  usually  “ enter  ” a farm  part  prairie 
and  part  opening,  thus  securing  a forest  lot  and  an  ample  u clearing.”  The 
soil,  enriched  by  the  burning  upon  it  yearly  of  a laige  mass  of  most  luxuriant 
vegetation,  is  composed  of  a sort  of  impalpable  powder,  formed  of  the  ele- 
ments of  organic  matter,  and  its  richness  would  seem  marvelous  were  the 
causes  unknown.  The  country  lacks  but  a thick  over  sprinkling  of  farm- 
houses and  church  spires,  to  completely  deceive  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  so 
much  do  its  oak  groves  resemble  orchards  and  forest  lots,  and  its*  prairies  cul- 
tivated fields.  This  “ old-farm  ” aspect  of  things  so  invariably  remarked  by 
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travelers,  contributes  a home  feeling  to  the  settler,  and  reminds  him  by 
agreeable  comparison,  rather  than  by  painful  contrast,  of  the  fields  and 
groves  with  which  in  other  days  he  has  been  familiar.  Nor  is  this  wholly  a 
matter  of  seeming  and  imagination.  A year  or  two  of  occupancy,  the  erec- 
tion of  a house  and  barn,  suffices  to  make  the  first  illusion  a subsequent  fact. 
Ripening  fields  of  grain,  undisfigured  by  stumps  to  show  that  a forest 
lately  occupied  and  will  not  at  once  resign  its  “ nine-tenth  ” claim  to  the 
soil,  wave  around  the  new  settler,  as  they  waved  in  fields  which  successive 
generations  have  reaped.  Green  meadows  stretch  away  beneath  his  eye, 
leveled  to  perfect  smoothness,  as  if  the  fire  that  once  annually  swept  over 
them,  had  been  an  agent  com  missioned  keep  them  enriched  and  smoothed 
for  the  scythe  of  oncoming  agriculture. 

This  facility,  with  which  prairie  and  opening  can  be  converted  into  old 
farms,  both  in  appearance  and  practical  reality,  has  done  much  to  augment 
the  increase  of  population,  which,  for  the  decade  of  years  ending  1850,  was 
890  per  cent ; an  increase  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  States,  even  in 
America,  where  civilization  seems  to  have  acquired  such  wonderful  momen- 
tum, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison : — 
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The  mineral  resources  of  Wisconsin  attracted  the  attention  of  the  first 
settlers,  and,  although  this  fact  retarded  the  progress  of  agriculture,  by 
drawing  a larger  proportion  of  the  earlier  emigrants  to  the  more  exciting  life 
of  ttie  miner,  yet  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  created  a home  market  of 
some  extent,  and  thus  given  an  impulse  to  agriculture.  As  in  all  new  States, 
the  want  of  a market  most  prolongs  the  state  of  incipiency  in  agriculture, 
so  this  need  was  but  slightly  alleviated  by  the  market  which  the  mining  and 
lumbering  districts  afforded.  Add  to  these  the  fact  common  to  all  new  States, 
that  the  first  occupants  are  either  speculators,  or  else  men  of  limited 
means  but  vast  energies,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Wisconsin  began  her  civil  career. 

There  are  in  Wisconsin,  as  in  some  other  Western  States,  settlements  of 
Norwegians,  who,  impelled  by  a sort  of  national  fraternity,  “ locate  ” in 
neighborhoods,  and  sometimes  form  the  principal  population  of  one  or  two 
conterminous  townships.  They  are  a hardy,  industrious  race,  prudent  and 
economical  in  the  extreme,  and  disregarding  external  appearances,  are  accu- 
mulating large  fortunes,  and  extending  and  multiplying  their  farms  so  as  to 
widen  rapidly  the  area  of  cultivated  soil.  They  are  thus  doing  the  State  a 
great  service,  and  counteracting,  to  some  extent,  the  evil  tendency  of  specula- 
tion and  land  granting  to  corporations.  There  is  also  an  admixture  of  Ger- 
mans in  the  population,  and  those  only  who  are  acquainted  with  their  char- 
acteristics and  know  the  rigid  apprenticeship  system,  both  in  arts  and  educa- 
tion, which  is  enforced  in  their  native  land,  will  set  a sufficiently  high  value 
upon  this  constituent  in  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  general 
character  of  a State. 

Within  the  borders  of  Wisconsin  is  springing  up  a cis-Atlantic  Germany 
for  the  sons  of  trans-Atlantic  “ Fatherland.”  The  language  of  the  Rhine 
there  almost  rivals  the  English  in  universality  of  use,  and  mingles  with  it  in 
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the  great  anthem  of  earnest  life,  which  ascends  from  the  marts  of  trade, 
the  saloons  of  pleasure  and  fashion,  the  halls  of  debate  and  legislation,  and 
the  walls  dedicated  to  the  free  worship  of  God.  The  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  they  meet  and  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  in  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  can  tell  of  a new  fatherland  in  the  far  off  clime  from 
whence  they  flow.  Here,  where  no  kingly  fiat  can  trammel  the  soul — where 
no  omnipresent  police  can  bear  fire-side  converse  and  secret  thoughts  to  the 
quick  ear  of  tyranny — where  brighter  than  European  skies,  are  arched  above 
tne  heads  of  freer  than  European  men — where  a soil,  instinct  with  freedom, 
clothed  in  verdure,  and  decked  with  flower-gems,  has  never  felt  the  tread  of 
tyrant  or  slave — where  eslo  perpetua  has  been  inscribed  upon  a glorious  char- 
ter of  human  rights — here  are  being  laid  the  foundations  of  a home,  where 
the  Celt,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Scandinavian  shall  fraternize,  and  the  sham- 
roc  and  thistle,  the  lily  and  the  pine,  shall  mingle  their  leaves  and  flowers  to 
symbolize  the  unity  of  races  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

This  interfu-ion  and  commingling  of  races  is,  no  doubt,  the  preparation 
for  a higher  state  of  life  than  has  before  been  reached.  It  produces  an  eclec- 
ticism of  customs  and  institutions — it  transfuses  the  swift  life  tide  and  ner- 
vous energy  of  the  new  world,  into  the  veins  and  body  of  the  old ; and  re- 
ciprocally leavens  the  moral  constitution  of  the  too  progressive,  too  refor- 
matory “Young  America,”  with  wholesome  conservatism.  Thus,  at  the 
same  time,  liberalizing  and  conservating  thought  and  feeling-multiplying 
varieties  of  human  character,  and  presenting  new  and  curious  phases  of  so- 
cial, intellectual,  and  moral  life — widening  the  range  of  observation,  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  thought,  and  enriching  language  itself  this  commixture  of 
nations  is  widening  the  realm  of  the  possible  for  humanity,  and  aiding  to 
originate  influences,  universal  as  the  race  and  potent  as  truth.  It  is  as  if 
some  social  alchemist  had  discovered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  a philosopher’s 
stone,  and  was  bringing  all  other  races  in  contact  with  it,  that  they  might 
be  transmuted,  by  the  touch,  to  something  finer  and  more  precious. 

But  perhaps  all  this  is  not  exactly  pertinent  to  our  topic,  agriculture. 
There  is  no  inferiority  in  the  character  of  implements  and  machines,  or  in 
professional  knowledge,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Wisconsin,  as  compared 
with  older  States.  A State  Agricultural  Society  has  been  in  existence  several 
years,  and  its  annual  fairs  have,  invariably,  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  all 
interested.  At  Janesville,  is  published  a monthly  magazine  devoted  to  ag- 
riculture and  the  kindred  arts,  and  another  at  Racine,  of  the  same  character. 
Many  of  the  best  New  York  and  New  England  agricultural  journals  are  nu- 
merously subscribed  for  by  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  who,  in  intellectual 
capacity  and  habits  of  thought,  (the  American  portion)  are  superior  to  the 
average  of  the  same  class  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  Nor  is  it  strange. 
Bursting  out  by  the  force  of  native  enterprise,  or  driven  by  stern  necessity 
from  the  orbit  of  which  the  parental  roof  and  village  circle  was  the  con- 
trolling center,  they  began  to  obey  self-constituted  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces,  and  to  revolve  in  a more  extended  orbit,  marked  out  by  a farther  range 
of  thought.  Nothing  seems  wanting  but  access  to  market,  to  give  Wiscon- 
sin the  eminence  in  agriculture  which  her  soil  deserves.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  a bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  Wisconsin  for  four  shillings,  pays 
quite  as  good  a profit,  as  if  sold  in  central  New  York  for  one  dollar,  and  so 
of  other  grains.  The  diminished  expense  of  cultivation,  the  entire  absence 
of  waste  land,  the  magnitude  of  the  yield,  and  the  smallness  of  the  capital 
invested,  combine  to  make  a plain  reason  for  this 'result.  How  wonderfully, 
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there,  will  agriculture  be  benefited  by  the  construction  of  railroads — every 
heart-throb  of  the  commercial  emporium  will  be  felt  there,  when  these  nerves 
of  iron  shall  have  extended  their  filaments,  and  formed  their  gangli*  through- 
out the  State.  The  projection  of  railroads  has  given  Wisconsin  farmers  a 
glimpse  of  a golden  future  for  them,  a future  full  of  promise  and  rich  in  re- 
munerations for  the  disappointments  of  former  years. 

Probably  there  has  never  been,  in  the  history  of  the  State,  any  epoch 
more  favorable  for  real  estate  investments,  than  the  present.  All  uncertainty 
is  at  an  end,  and,  with  ordinary  judgment,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  make  pur- 
chases which  will  pay  from  12  to  50  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, by  simple  rise  in  value,  if  no  improvements  are  made.  The  connec- 
tion which  two  or  three  years,  at  the  farthest,  will  make,  between  every  im- 
portant point  in  the  State  and  the  Eastern  world,  will  bring  its  farmers  in 
direct  competition  with  those  of  the  Middle  States ; and  any  one  familiar 
with  the  soils  of  the  countries  respectively,  can  predict  the  result  with  the 
certainty  of  destiny.  For  ten  years  to  come,  stock  of  all  kinds  can  be  raised 
for  about  one-fourth  the  cost  of  raising  in  New  York,  and  grain  for  about 
one-half.  The  transportation  will  never  exceed  20  per  cent,  rarely  15  per 
cent,  and  on  wool  and  similar  articles  will  not  exceed  3 to  5 per  cent.  Should 
the  Pacific  Railroad  become  a reality — we  will  not  enter  upon  the  subject — 
there  would  be  such  an  inversion  of  present  positions,  as  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  Commerce. 

A barely  comfortable  subsistence,  is  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  an 
eastern  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  worth  $50  per  acre  ; and  a young  man 
without  money  capital,  can  never  become  a land  owner  there,  by  the  savings 
of  agriculture  alone.  In  Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  large  tracts 
of  land,  (such  as  have  made  the  fortunes  of  our  Wadsworths,)  in  the  oldest 
and  best  settled  counties  of  the  State,  parts  of  Congress  grants  for  State 
University  and  school  funds,  which  are  for  sale  at  their  appraised  value,  from 
$2  to  $5  per  acre ; ten  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money  down,  and  the  bal- 
ance payable  in  ten  years,  (those  belonging  to  the  school  fund  thirty  years,) 
with  7 per  cent  interest.  The  amount  now  for  sale  at  the  State  offices  at 
Madison  the  capital,  is  about  one-and-a-half  millions  acres.  These  tracts 
are  of  the  best  land  in  the  Slate,  having  been  located,  at  an  early  day,  by 
gentlemen  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  such  matters.* 

An  emigration  agency  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  accurate  and  reliable  information  to  persons  emi- 
grating westward,  and  for  smoothing  and  rendering  plain  the  path  of  the 
foreigner  to  that  land  of  promise.  The  better  classes  of  (German  and  Nor- 
wegian population  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  hither,  bringing  with  them 
such  capital,  knowledge,  and  refinement,  as  will  raise,  vastly,  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  foreign  population.  Finer  than  telegraphic  wires  are  stretched 
across  the  ocean,  and  a subtler  than  electric  fluid  plays  along  its  lines. 

All  these  circumstances  combine  to  give  real  estate  a buoyancy,  and  a 
strong  upward  tendency,  which,  unlike  the  inflations  of  land  manias  and  spec- 
ulators7 bubbles,  will  end  in  general  prosperity,  instead  of  in  an  absorbing 
w crisis,’7  and  an  inclusive  “ smash.77 

But  we  must  pass  to  another  point  of  observation.  Intimately  connected, 
of  necessity,  with  agriculture  is  trade , and  we  have  already  adverted  to  it 
somewhat,  in  speaking  of  the  former. 

* There  are  about  20,000,000  acres  of  land  subject  to  entry  at  government  price,  (91  25  per  aere^ 
lying  whoUy  north  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers. 
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A simple  inspection  of  the  geographical  situation  of  Wisconsin,  shows  an 
advantageous  natural  position  for  trade.  Washed  along  its  entire  eastern 
border  by  Lake  Michigan,  the  coast  indentations  forming  several  excellent 
harbors,  and  along  the  western  boundary  by  the  Mississippi  River,  it  is  there- 
by put  in  direct  communication  with  New  York  and  New  Orleans — the  East 
and  the  South.  Beside  these,  the  Fox  River  flowing  north-east  into  Green 
Bay,  and  the  Wisconsin  river  south-west  into  the  Mississippi,  and  separated 
from  each  other  at  the  nearest  point,  by  a portage  of  only  one  and-a-half 
miles,  and  have  been  connected  by  a canal ; thus  forming  a direct  water  com- 
munication between  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  certain^  lands  granted  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose,  are  being  administered  by  the  State,  for  the  construction  of 
a “steamboat  communication”  between  those  points,  along  the  channel  of 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers.  When  this  project  is  completed,  as  it  will 
be,  though  just  now  overshadowed  by  the  more  imperative  necessity  for  rail- 
roads, it  will  form  an  important  channel,  not  only  for  the  trade  of  Wisconsin, 
but  of  the  United  States.  All  heavy  freight  will  seek  this  route,  in  trcmsitu 
from  St.  Louis  and  the  South-West,  as  well  as  from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
other  States  which  may  be  formed,  to  the  sea  coast 

The  importance  of  these  natural  channels  will  appear  still  more  conspic- 
uously, when  we  consider  the  immense  lumber  and  lead  trade  which  passes 
through  them.  There  is  a vast  pinery,  or  evergreen  district,  along  the  upper 
Wisconsin  River  and  its  branches,  and  several  other  large  pineries  on  the  Wol£ 
(north  branch  of  Fox,)  the  La  Crosse,  Black,  Chippewa,  and  St  Croix  riven. 
These  constitute  the  lumber  district,  an  important  feature  of  the  State.  The 
amount  of  lumber  manufuctured  along  the  Wisconsin  River,  above  the  por- 
tage, in  the  year  1851,  was  43,500,000  feet ; and  on  the  Fox,  including  the 
Wolf  and  other  affluents,  30,000,000  feet.  The  amount  of  lead  shipped 
from  the  State  at  Galena,  has  averaged  during  the  eleven  yearsending  1851, 
41,727,023  pounds,  at  a value  ($4  00  per  cwt,)  of  $1,669,980  92. 

We  are  aware  that  in  these  days,  when  mountains  are  tunneled,  and  riv- 
ers made  to  flow  in  new  channels,  wheu  the  u everlasting  hills  ” are  “ yoked 
together  in  bands  of  cyclopean  architecture,  and  bear  over  their  summits  the 
caravans  of  Commerce,”  natural  position  is  said  to  avail  little.  But,  ceteris 
paribus , with  the  same  energy,  foresight,  enterprise,  natural  position  is  worth 
just  as  much  as  ever ; but  an  inactive  reliance  thereon,  with  no  effort  to 
superadd  the  advantages  of  art,  will  result  in  a very  insignificant  progress. 
The  commercial  history  of  New  York  and  Boston  contains  a lesson  or  two 
on  this  subject  No  apathy,  however,  exists  in  Wisconsin,  the  railroad  chap- 
ter in  her  history  will  be  a compendious  one.  Charters  have  been  already 
granted  for  1,500  miles  of  railroad,  and  a beginning  has  been  made  upon 
nearly  all  the  roads.  There  is  more  danger  that  too  many  roads  will  be 
built,  than  too  few ; but  when  we  consider  the  comparatively  trifling  coet  of 
a road  in  that  country,  (about  $20,000  per  mile,)  we  need  not  fear  but 
that  they  will  pay ; and,  that  being  once  established,  every  advantage  arises 
from  their  competition  and  contiguity.  During  a part  of  the  year,  heavy 
freight  will  always  go  by  the  Lakes,  but  during  the  cold  season,  railroads 
will  be  the  sole  reliance  of  importers  and  exporters.  The  railroad  commu- 
nication is  now  complete  from  New  York  and  the  Eastern  cities,  to  Chicago, 
which  is  destined  to  be  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Great  West ; and  con- 
necting railroads  will  soon  be  run  to  all  parts  of  Wisconsin.  From  three  to 
four  days  will  be  consumed  on  the  route.  The  Beloit  and  Madison  Railroad, 
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connecting  at  Beloit  with  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad,  (which  last  is 
now  in  operation,)  will  form  the  first  direct  land  communication  between 
central  Wisconsin  and  the  East,  via  Chicago.  It  will  be  running  to  Madison 
on  or  before  January  1,  1854. 

The  banking  law  of  the  State,  submitted  to  the  people  last  fall  for  ratifi- 
cation, went  into  operation  January  1,  1853,  and  is  pronounced  most  excel- 
lent by  all  acquainted  with  currency  matters.  Allowing  the  use  of  railroad 
mortgage  bonds  as  a banking  basis,  it  has  facilitated  loans  to  railroad  com- 
panies. It  has,  by  easing  the  money  market,  prevented  the  sacrifice  of  par- 
tially improved  farms,  for  the  want  of  a few  hundred  dollars,  which,  a year 
or  two  since,  could  be  borrowed  only  at  a ruinous  rate  of  interest  It  is  also 
sweeping  out  of  the  country  the  flood  of  issue  upon  personal  security  alone 
— “shin plasters” — which,  like  the  vermin  in  the  days  of  obdurate  Pharaoh, 
have  “ come  up  ” all  over  the  land.  There  are  those  who  are  opposed,  in 
principle,  to  this  or  any  other  banking  law ; but  all  feel  perfect  security  in 
the  currency  of  the  Wisconsin  Banks,  knowing  that  every  safeguard  has  been 
used  that  experience  and  wisdom  could  devise,  and  that  they  will  not  soon 
be  from  under  the  supervision  of  men  of  the  most  approved  capacity,  and 
the  most  sterling  integrity.  Banks  have  been  organized  at  Madison,  Mil- 
waukee, Janesville,  Fou-du-Lac,  and  Beloit 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  many  extensive  manufactories  are  to  be  found 
in  Wisconsin,  if  we  except  lumber  and  flouring  mills.  It  is  a well  known 
fact,  that  of  the  corps  of  carpenters  and  masons,  not  more  than  one-tenth 
are  regularly  educated  mechanics,  the  others  are  “ men  of  genius  ” — Yankees. 
The  demand  for  master  workers  in  all  the  departments  of  house  building, 
cabinet  ware,  carriage  making,  <fcc.,  is  earnest  and  importunate.  Good  work- 
men in  all  the  mechanic  arts,  receive  higher  wages  there  than  in  the  East, 
while  the  cost  of  living  is  reduced  one  half.  More  flouring  mills  will  soon 
be  required,  oil  mills  are  being  built,  woolen  factories  will  soon  be  erected, 
for  there  is  little  doubt  that  wool-growing  will  form  an  important  feature  in 
Wisconsin  agriculture.  Cotton  Mills,  drawing  their  supply  of  raw  material 
through  the  easy  and  direct  route  of  the  Mississippi  River,  will  soon  be  cre- 
ating Western  Lowells  and  Chicopees.  The  field  thus  opened  for  artisans, 
especially  for  millwrights,  is  vast,  and  cannot  soon  be  occupied.  The  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  by  their  easy  access  to  the  vast  lumber  region,  afford  un- 
surpassed facilities  for  shipbuilding,  and  wo  do  not  believe  that  the  West 
will  long  be  dependent  upon  the  East,  for  the  productions  of  machine  shops 
and  foundries.  Water  powers  are  numerous  almost  all  over  the  States a 
thousand  streams  which  now  spend  their  strength  in  play  of  eddies,  and  in 
cresting  the  rocks  along  their  beds  with  foam,  if  once  caught  and  harnessed, 
would  accomplish  a higher  destiny  than  is  now  theirs,  and  utter,  in  their 
ceaseless  ripple,  no  less  of  poetry  and  more  of  utilitarianism. 

The  principal  trading  towns  are,  on  the  lake  side,  Milwaukee,  Racine, 
Kenosha,  Oyaukee,  Manitowac,  Sheboygan,  and  Green  Bay ; and  on  the  Mis- 
- sissippi  border,  Potosi,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Prairie  La  Crosse,  and  Willow  River ; 
in  the  lead  district,  Mineral  Point  and  Platteville ; in  the  basin  of  the  Fox 
and  Lower  Wisconsin,  Fort  Winnebago,  Portage  City,  Oshkosh,  Fond  du 
Lac,  and  Menasha ; on  the  banks  of  the  Rock  River,  Watertown,  Janesville, 
and  Beloit ; between  the  Rock  and  Lake  Michigan,  Whitewater  and  Wau- 
kesha. These  towns,  the  most  prominent  of  to-day,  may  soon  be  eclipsed 
by  the  rising  splendors  of  some  village  not  embraced  in  the  present  catalogue. 

All  these  towns  are  of  a growth  like  enchantment.  Milwaukee,  which  in 
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1835  was  an  Indian  wilderness,  is  now  a fashionable  and  wealthy  city,  with 
a population  of  26,000.  The  fact,  that  in  new  States  the  largest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  men,  and  that  the  business  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  young 
men,  (ancient  maiden  ladies  “ please  find,  and  when  found  make  note  of,”) 
explains  the  wonderful  earnestness  of  life,  which  characterizes  young,  rapidly 
growingtowns  It  explains  also,  why  Eastern  has  come  to  be  almost  synon- 
ymous with  metropolitan,  in  manners. 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State,  deserves  for  its  natural  and  picturesque 
beauty,  a more  extended  notice  than  present  limits  allow.  It  is  situated  on 
an  elevated  isthmus,  three- fourths  of  a mile  broad,  between  two  of  a group, 
or  chain  of  four  beautiful  little  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  six  by  nine,  and 
the  smallest  three  by  two  miles  in  diameter.  The  water  of  these  lakes  is 
cold  and  clear,  the  shores  are  composed  of  a fine  gravel  shingle,  and  the  bot- 
toms of  white  sand.  Their  banks  are,  with  few  exceptions,  bold,  and  pre- 
sent many  situations  similar,  and  hardly  inferior,  to  those  along  the  Hudson. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  village  are  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes, 
while  the  eminence  on  which  the  Capitol  stands,  (in  a park  of  fourteen  acres, 
filled  with  trees  of  native  growth,)  is  30  feet  higher.  College  Hill,  the 
magnificent  site  of  the  State  University,  which  has  now  been  in  operation 
several  years,  is  another  eminence,  eighty  feet  above  lake  level,  one  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  State  House.  In  no  place  has  nature  been  more  profuse  in 
bestowing  the  natural  elements  of  beauty,  or  more  admirable  in  their  collec- 
tion. Rising  from  out  the  midst  of  an  inland  sea,  with  an  outlijne  graceful 
as  the  swell  of  an  ocean  wave,  contrasting  its  mingled  colors  with  the  bright 
waters  of  the  circumambient  lakes,  and  the  green  woods  and  fields  beyond, 
or,  casting  its  long  evening  shadows  far  out  over  the  waters,  as  if  laying  it- 
self to  rest  in  their  deep  bosom,  Madison  stands,  the  nonpareil  of  Western 
towns,  the  embodiment  of  ideal  beauty.  Hon.  D.  S.  Curtiss,  in  a volume 
entitled  “Western  Portraiture,”  thus  speaks  of  it: — “At  some  time  in  onr 
travels  or  observations,  all  of  us  have  met  with  some  location  that  was  at 
once,  and  indelibly,  impressed  upon  the  fancy,  as  the  paragon  of  all  out-door 
loveliness  and  beauty.  * * * With  many  persons,  Madison  is  that 

paragon  of  landscape  scenery.  As  the  brilliant  diamond,  chased  around  with 
changing  borders,  which  sparkles  on  the  swelling  vestment  of  some  queenly 
woman,  so  this  picturesque  village,  with  its  varied  scenery,  sits,  the  coronal 
gem,  on  the  broad  and  rolling  bosom  of  this  rich  and  blooming  State.”  In 
its  horoscope,  lie  commingled  the  results  which  will  flow  from  its  position 
as  the  capital — as  one  of  the  largest  inland  trade  depots,  and  a*  a place 
whose  natural  beauty  will  make  it  a favorite  “ summer  resort,”  and  surround 
it  with  the  country  seats  of  wealthy  and  refined  gentlemen. 

We  have  said  little  of  the  superficial  beauty  of  Wisconsin,  and  can  say 
but  a word.  He  who  graduates  his  ideas  thereof  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
States  adjacent,  or  by  preconceived  notions  of  prairies  and  Western  country, 
will  find  himself  entirely  mistaken  in  his  ideas  of  Wisconsin  scenery.  It  is 
not  Alpine,  indeed,  nor  does  it  need  be,  in  order  to  be  beautiful  and  even 
magnificent.  There  are  no  level  prairies,  and  none,  we  believe,  so  large  that 
forests  are  lost  sight  of  in  crossing  them.  The  best  description  of  the  hilly- 
ness  (to  make  a word)  is  found  in  the  fact  that  “ brakes”  are  universally 
used  on  stage-coaches,  throughout  the  State : and  they  are  not,  like  the  Esq. 
at  the  end  of  an  address,  or  the  curl  of  a pig’s  caudal  appendage,  “ more  for 
ornament  than  use.” 

Nor  is  the  State  liable  to  the  imputation  which  often  rests  upon  new  States, 
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particularly  in  the  West,  of  unheal  thin  ess.  The  census  returns  show  that 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  enjoys  the  healthiest  climate  in  the  United  States, 
for  one  of  such  vast  extent : and  the  fact  is  concurrent  with  rumor,  agues, 
and  the  long  catalogue  of  western  fevers,  so  called,  are  much  rarer 
than  in  New  York  even — the  bright  skies,  definite  weather,  and  pure  air, 
are  inimical  to  the  whole  family  of  febrile  disorders. 

We  must  not  close,  without  a remark  or  two  on  the  educational  and  kin- 
dred interests  of  the  State. 

Beside  numerous  academies  and  high  schools,  and  several  colleges,  there 
is  a State  University,  created  by  the  munificence  of  Congress,  which  granted 
to  the  State,  in  trust,  over  46,000  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment.  Their 
sale  will  produce  a fund  of  about  $500,000,  and  it  is  provided  that  this  shall 
furnish  instruction  gratuitously  through  the  entire  collegiate  and  professional 
courses.  Congress  also  set  apart  the  16th  section,  (640  acres,)  in  every  town- 
ship, for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  has  since  increased  this  donation 
by  a grant  of  500,000  acres,  and  five  per  cent  on  all  sales  of  government 
lands ; thus  laying  broad  and  firm  the  foundation  for  an  admirable  system 
of  common  schools,  and  hastening  the  date  of  their  existence. 

Churches  are  not  yet  numerous,  but,  as  is  customary  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the ‘school-house  is  made  a house  of  worship  for  a time  ; a 
fitting  emblem  of  the  fraternity  of  reason  and  revelation,  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart,  of  natural  science  and  divine  truth.  Church  buildings  will  soon 
be  erected,  and  if  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  community  ad- 
vances correspondingly,  the  future  of  Wisconsin  will  surely  be  brightened 
by  the  benediction  of  God. 

“They  shall  prosper  that  love  Thee.” 

In  the  links  which  are  binding  us  faster  and  firmer  to  our  Eastern  father- 
land,  we  see  a promise,  that  in  religion,  as  in  arts  and  education,  we  shall 
become  worthy  our  paternity.  That  was  a capital  idea  which  Dickens  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  “ Mr.  Veller,  Sen.,”  who,  speaking  of  a steam-engine,  says : 
“The  sensiblest  thing  it  does  is,  ven  there  is  anything  in  the  vay,  it  sets  up 
that  ’ere  terrible  scream  vich  seems  to  say,  * Now  ’ere’s  two  hundred  and 
forty  passengers  in  the  worry  greatest  possible  extremity  o’  danger,  and  ’ere’s 
their  two  hundred  and  forty  screams  in  vun  ! * ” It  also  tells  that  in  distant 
lands,  whence  with  winged  steps  it  has  come,  men  live  and  labor;  that  the 
greatest  of  victories  and  noblest  of  triumphs  is  being  achieved  there.  It 
speaks  of  a far  off  land  where  gigantic  forests  are  being  hewn  into  stately 
cities,  and  the  haunts  of  the  buffalo  and  deer  are  becoming  green  pastures 
and  golden  grain  fields. 

“ This  sinking  of  the  mountains  and  raising  of  the  valleys,”  says  a cele- 
brated D.  D.,  “ is,  I doubt  not,  in  the  providence  of  God,  a preparation  for 
the  onward  movement  of  other  chariot  wheels,  than  those  of  blood-stained 
conquerors — those  electric  wires  are  compassing  the  earth,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  other  tidings  than  those  of  either  Commerce  or  conquest. 

Let  Christianity  irradiate  the  vast  circumference  of  this  beautiful  West, 
as  the  sun  now  shines  upon  it,  and  a new  brightness  and  glory  will  arise 
over  its  wide-spreading  prairies,  and  through  its  deep  forests.  Its  landscapes 
will  smile  in  more  winning  loveliness,  and  its  lakes  ripple  in  sweeter  music 
— flowers  will  bloom  in  brighter  brightness,  and  verdure  wave  in  greener 
green.  a.  f.  o. 
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Art.  VI.— MORAL  BENEFITS  OF  SLAVERY. 

Fr reman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant Magazine , etc. : — 

Sir  The  excuse  for  sending  this  article  to  a Merchants'  Magazine , is 
found  in  the  title  and  design  of  such  a work ; as  a military  magazine  is 
the  appropriate  repository  of  material  supplies  for  the  future,  so  is  a Mer- 
chants' Magazine  intended  as  the  repository  of  mental  supplies  for  their  use. 
Slaves  are  considered  and  used  as  merchantable  property  by  nearly  one-half 
of  the  States,  and  are  guarantied  in  such  use  by  the  constitution  of  our  gov- 
ernment'; hence  any  information  respecting  it  would  be  parallel  with  infor- 
mation respecting  any  other  specie  of  merchandise  ; and  I feel  assured  that 
an  article,  recapitulating  the  old,  or  adding  any  new  light  on  that  subject, 
will  be  highly  appreciated  by  many  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  incompar- 
able journal.  I propose,  1st,  to  consider  the  moral  benefits  of  slavery,  its  de- 
sign and  effect,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  universally  acknowledged  book  of 
morals. 

2d.  That  it  is  the  true,  speedy,  and  successful  method,  for  civilizing  the 
heathen. 

3d.  The  probable  duration  of  slavery. 

Permitting  history  to  guide  us,  we  must  conclude,  from  the  character  of 
the  municipal  laws  found  necessary  to  govern  the  Hebrews,  that  the  chosen 
people  of  God  were  a very  depraved  heathen,  previous  to  their  becoming 
slaves  to  the  enlightened  Egyptians.*  Although  subject  to  the  instruction 
of  that  enlightened  people  for  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  yet  we  find 
when  they  are  intrusted  by  Providence  with  self-government,  that  they  were 
wholly  incompetent ; and  the  inspired  instrument  of  their  delivery  had  to 
operate  on  their  religious  fears,  (with  a thus  sayeth  the  Lord,)  to  enforce  the 
most  simplef  sanative  laws ; a circumstance  unknown,  if  ever  required  to 
govern  any  other  heathen.  Hence  we  infer  that  they  were,  previous  to  their 
bondage,  a very  depraved  people,  but  having  been  taught  subordination 
while  slaves,  their  inspired  guide  could  enforce  civil  laws  among  them  by 
appealing  to  their  fears  and  gratitude,  which  are  the  cultivated  sensibilities  of 
a slave.  That  the  God  of  Israel  did  permit  his  people  to  be  enslaved,  no 

![uestion  can  be  made,  and  the  permit  being  couched  in  the  strong  language 
shall)  of  the  decalogue,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  an  unqualified 
edict,  after  the  fulfilment  of  which,  they  were  to  be  made  a great  nation; 
by  deduction  we  infer,  that  in  their  native  condition  they  were  not  suitable 
material  to  make  a great  and  useful  people  of,  nor  until  they  were  taught 
subordination  and  the  civilized  arts  by  the  enlightened  Egyptians ; thus  re- 
ceiving the  moral  benefits  of  their  enslavement 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  civilization  of  Israel,  appears  to  be  the  favorite 
of  God  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  heathen,  and  to  humble  the  proud. 
We  find  him  usuing  the  same  strong  language  (shall)  while  instructing  the 
Hebrews  toj  buy  of  the  heathen  and  enslave  them  forever,  which  shall  be 
an  inheritance  for  their  children  afterwards;  evidently  limiting  the  term  of 
their  bondage  by  his  own  discretion,  or  their  advancement  in  the  arts  of 
civilization  and  self-government,  as  in  the  case  of  Israel,  and  furthermore  in- 
structed them  tog  enslave  the  Egyptians,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  hu- 
mility. According  to  the  book  of  morals,  this  species  of  merchandise  (prop- 

• Gen.  xr.  13 : Gen.  xlrl.  3-4:  Exod.  xiL  40.  f Lev.  xriit:  Dent  xlv.  % Leti.  xxr.  45-4$. 
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ertj  in  slaves)  has  been  used  as  a means  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
man,  since  a very  early  period  of  the  world’s  history,  by  a thus  sayeth  the 
Lord,  and  would  seem  that  its  continuance  was  intended,  until  an  object 
was  accomplished.  We  find  under  the  new  dispensation  of  Christ,  who  was 
sent  as  an  exempler  to  the  world,  that  his  teachings  were  definite  in  regard  to 
the  relation  he  found  existing  between  master*  and  servant ; his  intelligent 
vicegerent  (Paul)  was  not  less  mindful  of  the  then  existing  institution  of  do- 
mestic slavery,  of  which  we  have  an  evidence  in  his  inimitablef  letter  to 
Philemon,  in  regard  to  his  runaway  slave,  whom  he  overtook  and  sent  back  to 
his  owner,  begging  for  his  pardon.  Much  more  proof  could  be  added,  that 
the  Bible  recognizes  and  teaches  the  enslavement  of  heathen,  and  that  they 
are  merchantable  property  and  have  been  since  time  immemorial;  but 
enough  has  been  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  investigation. 

2d.  That  it  is  the  true,  speedy,  and  successful  method  for  civilizing  the 
^heathen.  We  have  no  evidence  that  any  other  plan  has  succeeded  to  any 
great  extent ; it  is  true  that  the  Christian  churches  discourse  eloquently  in 
regard  to  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  heathen,  but  judging  by  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  at  home,  the  plain  inference  is,  that  but  little  had  matured 
abroad.  The  first  effort  to  introduce  this  plan  of  civilization  in  America,  was 
made  with  the  aborigines,  (Indians,)  but  the  Europeans,  finding  them  un- 
profitable servants  and  yielding  to  selfish  considerations,  adopted  the  African ; 
instead  of  persisting  in  that,  which  would  have  proved  a blessing  to  the  na- 
tives in  the  end.  Since  the  English  have  had  possession  of  the  country,  the 
Indians  have  had  ample  opportunity  for  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  moral 
government  of  civilization ; the  protection  of  our  government  is  and  has  been 
thrown  around  them,  they  have  been  encouraged  by  example,  sums  of  money 
have  been  appropriated  to  their  use,  enough  to  place  them  in  comforable  cir- 
cumstances, without  any  valuable  consideration  (so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned,) from  them  in  return.  Collection  after  collection  of  money  has 
been  made,  much  of  it  the  result  of  the  properly  directed  labor  of  the  Afri- 
can heathen,  and  appropriated  to  their  civilization ; teachers  and  preachers 
have  been  sent  to  them,  many  valuable  lives  exhausted  in  their  service ; the 
result  of  all  these  efforts  is,  that  they  are  Indians  yet,  and  arc  likely  to  con- 
tinue such,  with  the  addition  of  the»vice3vof  civilization,  and  an  abhorence  of 
its  virtues.  The  reason  for  all  this  misspent  time  and  money,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  want  of  authority  to  control  them.  The  task  of  domesticating  a 
wolf  unconfined,  would  be  as  readily  accomplished,  as  to  instruct,  with  a per- 
manent effect,  the  Indian  while  in  the  enjovment  of  his  wild  freedom,  with 
no  other  faculty  cultivated  but  sense,  and  it  undisciplined.  The  culpability 
of  this  government  must  forcibly  appear  to  every  reflecting  mind ; having 
those  people  in  oiir  midst  for  so  many  ages,  without  advancing  them  in  the 
the  road  to  civilization  ; instead,  we  see  them  rapidly  growing  worse  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  extinction  awaiting  their  race,  a burlesque  on  the  divine 
image  and  a disgrace  to  the  country ; and  that  too  with  the  book  of  morals 
in  our  hands,  plainly  pointing  out  the  true,  speedy,  and  successful  method  of 
civilization.  That  they  are  a superior  order  of  intelligences  when  compared 
with  the  African,  we  have  evidence  in  their  sagacity  and  determination  in 
self-defence ; and  that  they  have  received  a more  enlightened  revelation  is 
manifested,  by  never  capturing  their  brethren  with  the  view  of  selling  or  en- 
slaving, “ but  of  the  children  of  the  strangers,”  which  edict  they  fulfill,  ap- 
parently with  the  same  views  that  the  Hebrews  were  instructed,  through 


• Epho.  Yi.  5.  f Philemon. 
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their  prophet  Isaiah,  to  enslave  the  Egyptians.  Yet,  with  capacities  superior 
and  opportunities  ampler  for  improvement,  they  are  incomparable  with  the 
African  heathen,  which  we  have  under  process  of  civilization  according  to 
the  Bible  plan.  Had  the  efforts  been  persisted  in,  which  were  made  accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  it  is  probable  ere  this  our  government  could  have  erected 
a monument  to  herself,  in  the  form*  of  a State  made  up  of  civilized  aborig- 
ines, effected  by  making  them  profitable  laborers,  whereas  they  have  and 
are  costing  the  labor  of  the  country  milliopsof  money  annually,  as  a means 
of  defense  against  a worthless  and  wild  enemy. 

Having  examined  the  second  proposition  analogically,  of  necessity  will 
offer  an  analysis  of  the  third  after  the  same  manner  of  reasoning.  The  du- 
ration of  slavery  is  in  the  hopeful,  but  gloomy  future;  hopeful,  because  there 
is  a hope  during  time,  and  gloomy,  because  of  the  great  number  of  heathen 
that  are  in  the  world.  We  have  not  the  least  evidence,  according  to  revela- 
tion, that  slavery  can  cease  so  long  as  there  are  heathen,  or  until  the  world 
is  brought  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  knowledge ; it  is  then  we  may  look 
for  equality  among  men  of  every  grade.  Knowledge  or  mental  power  has 
taken  place  of  the  physical  of  past  ages,  and  until  there  is  a mental  equality, 
physical  differences  will  prevail  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  the  promiscuous 
amalgamation  of  the  races,  which  of  right  should,  that  the  God  like  prind: 
pie  of  man  may  continue  to  bring  into  subjection  the  animal  of  his  kind, 
that  reciprocal  benefits  may  accrue,  and  the  world’s  uses  be  served.  Had 
England  and  the  Northern  States  (from  which  the  present  generations  were 
taught  the  first  principles  of  domestic  slavery,)  continued  to  bear  their  part 
in  this  work,  and  not  have  yielded  to  self-interest,  by  dispensing  with  it  be- 
cause of  its  unprofitableness,  the  duration  of  African  bondage*  might  have 
been  shortened,  as  Providence  evidently  has  an  object  to  accomplish  through 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  Israel;  hence  the  subject  resolves  into  this  proposition: 
if  it  required  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  to  fit  the  Hebrews  for  self-gov- 
ernment, under  constant  domestic  instruction  by  the  entire  Egyptian  nation, 
how  long  will  it  require  a small  part  of  the  American  people  to  effect  the 
same  with  fifty  millions  of  Africans.  If  human  officiousness  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  releasing  or  extricating  them  from  their  present  situation,  it  could 
but  give  a different  and  probably  a worse  form  and  location  to  their  bon- 
dage ; if  placed  in  colonies,  a despotic  government  would  of  necessity,  have 
to  be  administered,  either  by  6ome  of  them  or  by  the  governments  interested 
in  their  colonization,  from  the  fact,  that  a people  unfitted  for  freedom  cannot 
be  made  free,  nor  can  a people  prepared  for  freedom  be  made  slaves.  The 
interference  by  human  agencies  with  the  ways  of  Providence,  in  securing 
permanently  the  release  of  Africa  from  mental  and  physical  bondage,  may 
stay  the  work  for  a time  but  cannot  prevent;  and  when  the  work  of  their 
bondage  is  complete,  the  Exodus  may  be  delayed  by  the  self-sufficient  wis- 
dom of  man,  as  did  the  Egyptians,  but  they  will  pa£s  to  the  Canaan  pro- 
vided for  them,  although  it  should  require  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  be  opened 
with  the  divining  rod  which  was  employed  on  the  Red  Sea.  Having  be- 
come a great  nation  in  numbers  with  no  reliable  attainment  in  self-govern- 
ment, presents  physical  circumstances  which  must  forever  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  individual  or  national  action  effecting  their  Exodus,  and  to  attempt 
to  hasten  it  without  a knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  may  meet  the  rebuke 
that  Pharaoh  did  in  attempting  to  retain  the  Hebrews. 

Respectfully  yours, 

SpuciivulIi  Marengo  Co.,  Alabama,  ) WM.  8.  PRICE. 

February  28, 1853.  $ 
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Art.  ¥11. — THE  TRUE  MERCHANT. 

The  following  sage  counsel,  which  will  be  found  equally  curious  and  use- 
ful, is  extracted  from  an  ancient  Norwegian  book,  entitled  the  “ Royal  Mir- 
ror ’’ — a Danish  version  of  which  was  published  in  Copenhagen  in  1768. 
The  original  Norwegian  work  in  question  is  traced  to  a period  near  the  year 
1200,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
then  reigning  king  of  Norway. 

It  is  pleasing  to  perceive  in  the  precepts  referred  to,  evident  traces  of  that 
sound  common-sense — reverence  of  laws  and  of  justice — moderation  and 
fondness  for  substantial  comfort,  by  which  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors, 
branches  of  the  same  stock,  have  ever  been  characterized. 

For  the  following  extract  from  the  work  above  mentioned,  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  of  1832 : — 

u You  must  well  understand  the  distinction  between  the  true  merchant  and 
the  self-styled  merchants,  who  carry  on  dishonest  practices  both  in  buying  and 
selling.  The  true  merchant  is  one  who  exposes  himself  to  many  dangers — now 
pn  the  sea,  now  in  heathenish  lands — and  almost  always  among  unknown  peo- 
ple. He  must  seriously  consider  whither  he  ought  to  direct  his  thoughts,  in  or- 
der that  his  affairs  may  be  prosperous.  The  ocean  should  witness  his  docile 
promptitude  and  persevering  gentleness— wherever  he  tarries,  in  commercial 
towns  especially,  he  should  exhibit  modesty  and  meekness,  and  win  the  kind  af- 
fections of  all  people.  He  must  have  no  noisy  or  troublesome  companions — he 
must  rise  early — he  must  attend  the  morning  mass  at  churcfi,  and  seek  the  favor 
of  heaven  by  psalms  and  prayers.  After  thy  night’s  repose,  go  forth  to  thy  bu- 
siness. If  the  place  is  new,  then  is  thy  special  providence  needful  to  thee,  and 
thou  must  study  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  merchants — those  who  have  the 
most  honorable  name.  Take  care  that  thy  wares,  whether  thou  buy  or  sell,  be 
honest  and  undamaged,  and  thorough  be  thy  examination  before  thy  bargains  are 
closed.  Seek  witnesses  to  all  thy  contracts — discreet  and  honorable  witnesses. 
Settle  thy  bargains,  if  it  may  be,  before  the  morning  or  mid-day  meal,  and  hav- 
ing settled  them,  prepare  thy  board  with  white  linen,  wholesome  food,  and  com- 
fortable drink.  Keep  a good  table  if  thou  art  able,  and  when  thy  meal  is  over, 
take  a short  rest  or  a pleasant  walk,  in  order  to  keep  thy  spirits  cheerful.  In- 
form thyself  as  to  the  business  that  other  merchants  are  doing — what  new  mer- 
chandise has  arrived,  that  thou  mayst  be  desirous  of  buying.  Returned  home, 
examine  and  take  charge  of  thy  purchases,  and  see  that  they  are  not  exposed  to 
loss  or  damage  while  under  thy  roof.  If  thy  wares  get  injured,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  thee  to  get  rid  of  them,  show  the  defects  openly  and  honestly,  and 
make  the  best  bargain  thou  art  able,  else  thou  wilt  be  esteemed  a cheat  Set  a 
fair  price  upon  thy  goods,  not  higher  than  is  just,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  deemed 
a higgler,  and  let  not  thy  wares  remain  long  on  hand,  as  it  is  merchant-like  to  be 
active  in  selling  and  buying,  and  in  making  many  profits,  and  devote  thy  hours 
of  leisure  to  study.  Lieam  knowledge  from  books,  and  especially  law  books. 
In  these  last  inform  thyself  thoroughly — especially  in  the  commercial  and  mari- 
time code.  For  when  thou  are  well  acquainted  with  the  laws,  not  only  wilt 
thou  protect  thyself  against  injustice  from  others,  but  secure  thyself  against  il- 
legal dealings  towards  them.  But  though  thou  art  called  upon  especially  to 
study  the  laws  of  other  countries,  thou  must  not  forget  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  manners  and  usages,  and  especially  in  the  places  in  which  thou  makeat 
thy  abode. 

“ Accustom  thyself  to  a busy  and  wakeful  life,  but  not  so  as  to  injure  health 
by  over-exertion.  Keep  aloof  from  sadness — for  sadness  is  sickness  of  soul. 
Be  kind  and  gay — equable  and  not  changeable.  Avoid  evil  speaking — and  give 
good  counsel  to  him  who  will  accept  it.  Seek  the  company  of  the  best  men. 
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Keep  thy  tongue  carefully.  It  may  honor,  it  may  also  condemn  thee.  If  thou 
wax  angry,  speak  little,  and  that  not  vehemently.  Men  wonld  give  gold  some- 
times to  buy  back  a passionate  word,  and  l know  nothing  that  so  destroys  unity, 
as  the  exchange  of  evil  language,  especially  in  the  moment  of  strife ; and  there 
# is  no  nobler,  no  higher  power  than  that  by  which  a man  can  keep  his  own  tongue 
from  cursing,  slandering,  and  other  foolish  prate:  There  are  other  things  to  be 
avoided  os  the  fiend  himself,  as  gaming,  dice,  wagers,  licentiousness,  and  other 
excesses.  These  are  the  roots  of  many  more  evils,  and  unless  care  is  taken  will 
hand  thee  over  to  great  shame  and  sin. 

u When  thy  capital  amounts  to  a considerable  sum,  divide  it  into  three  parts. 
Invest  one-third  with  honest  and  able  merchants,  who  abide  in  the  best  trading- 
places,  [stocks  in  the  days  of  our  author  were  probably  not  much  in  vogue,] 
the  other  two-tliirds  divide  in  different  plans,  and  employ  in  commercial  journeys, 
for  thus  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  any  case,  all  thy  fortune  should  be  sacrificed. 
But  if  thou  hast  amassed  great  wealth,  employ  two-thirds  of  it  in  the  purchase 
of  land,  the  safest  of  all  possessions,  for  thyself  and  thy  family ; and  thus,  if  it 
please  thee,  thou  can  employ  the  other  third  in  thy  wonted  trade.  But  when 
thou  art  satisfied,  when  thou  hast  seen  the  manners  of  foreign  lands,  and  under- 
taken many  voyages  and  trading  journeys,  thou  mayst  withdraw.  Yet  remember 
all  thou  hast  seen,  both  of  good  and  evil — the  evil  that  thou  mayst  avoid  it,  the 
good,  to  profit  by  it,  not  alone  for  thy  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
will  be  counseled  by  thee.” 
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IMPORTANT  CASE  TOUCHING  MERCANTILE  USAGE. 

In  the  Liverpool  Court  of  Passage,  February  9th,  1853.  Jarvis  vs.  Rathbone 
and  Company. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  Edward  Jarvis,  and  the  defendants,  Rathbone* 
Brothers  and  Co.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover  a sum  of  £5  5s.  Id.  for  the 
carriage  and  conveyance  of  certain  goods  and  merchandise,  from  Alexandria  to 
Liverpool,  in  a ship  called  the  Zodiac. 

Mr.  Aspinall,  in  stating  the  case,  observed  that  the  action  was  brought  to  re- 
cover the  sum  of  £5 ; but  the  question  to  be  decided  involved  one  of  considera- 
ble importance  to  the  community,  and,  therefore,  a special  jury  had  been  chosen 
to  try  it.  The  goods  had  been  shipped  in  Alexandria,  under  a bill  of  lading, 
containing  these  words,  “ freight  payable  there  at  the  rate  of  one  halfpenny  sterl- 
ing for  each  *pound  weight  delivered  at  the  Queen’s  beam , in  full,  and  one  pound 
sterling  for  every  nine  tons  delivered,  gratuity  to  the  master,  with  average  accus- 
tomed. The  amount  of  freight  payable  would  have  been  about  £446  on  the 
goods  arriving  here.  The  goods  were  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course;  and 
when  they  came  to  settle,  Messrs.  Rathbone  claimed  to  deduct,  on  the  ground  of 
custom,  three  months’  interest,  at  five  per  cent  The  question  was,  were  they 
entitled  to  make  any  such  deduction  ? He  contended  that  even  if  it  could  be 
proved  there  was  such  a custom,  and  that  it  amounted  to  the  general  custom  of 
merchants,  such  custom  would  be  no  answer  whatever  to  the  written  contract 
which  existed  between  the  parties,  by  virtue  of  the  bill  of  lading ; and  he  would 
contend  that  no  evidence  of  any  custom  was  admissable.  If  the  defendants  were 
parties  to  the  bill  of  lading,  no  evidence  could  be  offered  to  explain  or  deduct 
from  the  amount  which  was  to  be  paid.  If  the  captam  had  chosen  to  insist  on 
his  lien,  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  money  for  which  he  had  contract- 
ed in  his  bill  of  lading.  He  would  prove  the  bills  of  lading  and  the  delivery,  and 
it  would  be  for  the  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  to  say  what  the  law 
was,  and  whether  this  sum  could  be  recovered  or  not 

Mr.  Milward,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  admitted  the  bills  of  lading ; that 
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the  amount,  if  any  due,  was  £5  5s.  Id. ; that  the  goods  were  shipped  by  Messrs 
Tod,  Rathbone,  and  Co.,  the  Alexandrian  house  of  Messrs.  Ratbbone  and  Co.,  on 
the  bills  of  lading,  and  were  indorsed  to  the  defendants,  and  delivered  to  the 
defendants  as  per  bill  of  lading,  the  freight  amounting  to  £446  6s. ; £444  Os.  1 id., 
being1  paid  after  delivery,  without  prejudice.  The  question  was,  whether  or  not 
the  time  of  three  months  which  hod  been  adopted,  was  the  proper  time  for  the 
payment  of  freight,  or  whether  the  freight  should  be  paid  instantly  on  the  de- 
livery of  the  goods.  He  should  be  able  to  show  that  the  custom  was  to  allow 
three  months’  credit  for  the  payment  of  the  freight;  but  if  the  money  were  paid 
at  the  time,  and  three  months’  discount  deducted  from  it,  it  was  just  the  same 
thing.  He  would  call  witnesses  to  show  that  this  custom  had  generally  ob- 
tained at  Liverpool,  and  that  it  had  never  been  successfully  resisted;  and  if  he 
did  so,  it  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  him  to  establish.  This  was  not  a con- 
tract between  the  captain  and  the  defendants,  but  an  agreement  between  the 
captain  and  the  original  shippers  at  the  time  the  bills  of  lading  were  entered  into. 
They  were  then  indorsed  to  the  defendants,  and  they,  to  a certain  extent,  were 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  bills  of  lading ; but  that  was  under  a new  bargain 
which  originated  between  the  indorsee  and  the  captain  of  the  ship,  by  the 
fact  of  their  presenting  the  bill,  and  he  delivering  the  goods.  He  contended,  as 
there  was  then  no  written  agreement,  parole  evidence  was  admissible ; and  even 
if  it  were  in  writing,  evidence  as  to  custom  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  it 
He  then  directed  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  bills  of  lading,  which  said  nothing 
about  the  time  the  freight  was  to  be  paid,  and,  even  if  they  had,  he  could  intro- 
duce evidence  of  the  custom  of  the  port  The  period  of  three  months  was  not 
invalid  in  law,  but  the  reasonable  and  proper  time  which  experience  and  custom 
had  fixed  for  all  trades,  with  the  exception  of  India  and  China,  where  it  was  two 
months. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Lamport,  of  the  firm  of  Lamport  and  Holt,  was  then  called  to  prove 
the  custom  of  the  port  with  regard  to  the  Mediterranean  trade ; but  on  the  ques- 
tion being  asked  him,  “ What  practice  has  obtained  in  Liverpool  as  to  the  mode 
and  time  of  payment  of  freight!” 

Mr.  Aspinall  objected,  and  argued  at  considerable  length  that  the  evidence  was 
inadmissible. 

Mr.  Milward  replied.  The  assessor  decided  to  admit  the  evidence,  giving  leave 
to  the  plaintiff  to  move  to  have  a verdict  entered  for  £5  6s. ; and  for  both  parties 
to  tender  a bill  of  exceptions,  with  a view  of  having  the  question  raised  before 
the  superior  courts.  Mr.  Lamport  then  stated,  that  in  all  trades  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  except  India  and  China,  the  practice  had  been  to  give  three 
• months’  credit,  or  allow  discount  for  three  months  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per 
annum.  If  the  money  was  paid  in  the  course  of  three  months,  you  deduct  as 
much  of  the  three  months  as  has  to  run,  the  freight-note  being  dated  from  the 
last  day  of  delivering  the  cargo.  He  never  knew  this  to  be  successfully  resisted, 
and  even  though  where  the  bill  of  lading  made  the  freight  payable  on  the  delivery 
of  the  goods,  three  months’  discount  was  always  allowed,  in  his  experience. 

A great  number  of  the  most  respectable  merchants,  ship-brokers,  and  agents, 
in  Liverpool,  corroborated  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lamport,  that  the  custom  was  in- 
variable, unless  where  special  contracts  were  entered  into,  as  in  the  cases  of 
steamers  where  cash  was  payable  without  discount ; but  several  of  the  witnesses 
deemed  that  the  consignee  had  not  the  option  of  three  months’  credit,  or  three 
months’  discount;  amongst  those  was  Mr.  James  Aikin,  who  was  of  opinion  that 
three  months’  credit  could  not  be  claimed,  but  that  cash  equal  to  three  months 
should  be  paid  on  the  delivery  of  freight-note.  Some  of  the  witnesses  also  stated 
they  had  known  this  custom  to  be  resisted  successfully  by  captains,  but  in  those 
cases  legal  proceedings  had  been  commenced,  and  the  amount  in  question,  per- 
haps a few  shillings,  so  small,  that  sooner  than  incur  expense,  the  money  was  paid. 

The  principal  witness  for  the  plaintiff  was  Mr.  E.  D.  Glynn,  shipowner,  broker, 
and  commission-merchant.  He  proved  that  in  upwards  of  twenty-eight  instances 
he  had  known  this  custom  to  be  resisted,  and  the  full  amount  of  freight  paid. 
He  had  known,  however,  of  the  custom,  and  ho  told  one  of  the  captains  who  rc- 
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sifted  it  that  such  a custom  prevailed  in  Liverpool.  The  parties  who  paid  the 
frill  freight  insisted  on  the  discount  as  long  os  they  could. 

Mr.  Jnmes  Wilson  and  Mr.  H.  Suter,  ship-brokers,  instanced  cases  where  the 
full  freight  had  been  paid ; but  it  was  elicited  that  both  witnesses  had  allowed 
the  discount  themselves,  and  in  the  cases  cited  by  the  latter  gentleman,  proceed- 
ings had  been  taken  for  the  total  amount  of  freight,  not  for  the  recovery  of  the 
discount 

Mr.  Milward  then  offered  a few  observations  to  the  jury,  urging  that  after  the 
evidence  which  had  been  given  on  both  sides,  the  verdict  should  be  for  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Aspinall  replied,  and 

The  learned  Assessor  briefly  summed  up,  directing  the  jury  to  find  on  the  fol- 
lowing points : whether  there  was  a usage  as  to  the  payment  of  freight  under 
such  a bill  of  lading  as  the  one  under  consideration,  ana  what  the  usage  was ; and 
whether,  when  the  Dill  of  lading  expressed  on  the  face  of  it  the  words  “ payment 
on  delivery,”  such  usage  extended  to  such  a case  as  that  ] 

The  Jury,  after  some  consultation,  found  that  a usage  prevailed  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  freight  under  a bill  of  lading  like  the  present;  and  the  usage  was, 
freights  w efe  payable  in  cash,  equal  to  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  final 
delivery,  and  that  the  custom  applied  in  cases  where  the  freight  was  made  pay- 
able on  delivery,  and  to  all  bills  of  lading,  unless  there  was  a special  clause  to  the 
contrary.  The  jury  then,  under  the  direction  of  the  Assessor,  found  a verdict  for 
the  defendants ; the  assessor  reserving  the  legal  points  raised  in  the  case  for  fur- 
ther consideration. 

LIABILITIES  OF  HOTEL  KEEPERS  FOR  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  MONET  OR  LUGGAGE  OF 

TRAVELERS. 

In  the  case  of  Berkshire  Woolen  Company  vs.  N . & Procter  et  al, , at  the  Sep- 
tember (1852)  term  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  whifch  will  be  reported  in  full  in  the  next  volume  of  Cushing’s 
Reports,  a decision  was  given  by  Judge  Fletcher,  of  great  importance,  as  setting 
the  liabilities  of  hotel  keepers  for  the  loss  of  the  money  or  baggage  of  travelers 
from  their  hotels. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  and  by  admission,  that  the  defendants  kept  the  Marl- 
boro’ Hotel  in  Boston ; that  the  agent  of  the  plaintiffs  came  to  Boston  about  the 
1st  of  October,  1849,  to  take  charge  of  a lawsuit  for  the  plaintiffs;  that  he 
brought  some  twenty-five  of  the  plaintiffs’  witnesses  and  one  thousand  dollars  of 
the  plaintiffs’  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit ; that  he  put  up  at  the  Marl- 
boro’ Hotel ; that  he  kept  a part  of  the  money  in  his  trunk  in  his  room,  taking  it  • 
out,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  had  occasion  to  use  it;  that  on  November  2d,  he 
had  $500  in  his  trunk,  which  he  kept  locked ; that  on  November  3d,  he  fouqd  the 
lock  had  been  picked  and  the  money  stolen ; that  he  notified  the  defendants  and 
with  them  made  diligent  but  unsuccessful  search ; that  he  had  agreed  to  pay  for 
himself  and  witnesses  at  a certain  rate  per  week,  and  if  they  did  not  remain  a 
week  to  pay  at  a higher  rate ; that  he  did  not  inform  the  defendants  that  he  had 
money  with  him  until  after  the  loss ; that  he  usually  locked  the  door  of  his  room 
when  he  went  out,  but  might  not  have  locked  it  that  particular  time ; that  he 
usually  left  the  key  in  the  door  of  his  room,  and  that  it  was  customary  in  the 
Marlboro’  Hotel  for  travelers  to  leave  their  keys  in  the  doors  of  their  rooms, 
and  evidence  also  was  offered  that  it  was  customary  imthe  Marlboro*  Hotel  to 
provide  a safe  for  depositing  large  sums  of  money  and  other  valuable  articles, 
and  customary  for  travelers  to  deposit  accordingly,  but  this  custom  did  not  appear 
from  the  printed  rules  of  the  house,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  was  known 
to  the  plaintiffs’  agent. 

The  defendants  contended  that  £he  plaintiffs  were  not  guests  of  the  defendants, 
and  that  they  were  not  responsible  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  plaintiffs’  money  in  the 
possession  of  the  plaintiffs’  agent,  though  he  was  a guest  at  the  hotel. 

Also,  that  the  agent  was  not  a traveler  but  a boarder,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
were  not  liable  as  hotel  keepers. 

Also,  that  as  hotel  keepers,  they  were  liable  only  for  a sum  necessary,  appro- 
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priate,  and  designated  for  ordinary  expenses,  and  not  for  the  $600  which  was  in* 
tended  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a law  suit.  Also,  that  said  agent  was  bound  by 
their  custom  to  deposit  in  their  safe,  though  ignorant  of  the  same,  and  by  his 
neglect  so  to  do  they  were  exonerated 

Judge  Fletcher  for  the  court  said  that  the  agent  having  come  to  the  hotel  as  a 
traveler  and  having  been  received  as  such,  the  liability  of  the  hotel  keeper  continued, 
whether  he  remained  a week,  month,  or  longer,  or  whether  he  paid  by  the  week , 
month,  or  otherwise,  so  long  as  he  was  not  a resident  but  retained  the  character 
of  a traveler. 

Also,  that  the  defendants  were  liable  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  plaintiffs’  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  plaintiffs’  agent,  though  said  agent  only,  and  not  the  plain- 
tiff's, personally  put  up  at  the  hotel. 

Also,  that  if  the  loss  was  produced  by  the  carelessness  of  said  agent,  the  hotel 
keepers  were  not  liable,  and  that  a knowledge  by  said  agent  of  the  custom  to  de- 
posit large  sums  in  the  safe,  and  his  not  complying  with  it,  would  amount  to  such 
carelessness,  but  that  unless  the  hotel  keepers  could  clearly  prove  such  knowl- 
edge by  said  agent,  they  must  be  held  liable,  and  that  there  could  be  no  legal 
presumption  that  every  traveler  who  puts  up  at  a hotel  has  a knowledge  of  its 
particular  customs  and  usages.  Also,  that  hotel  keepers  are  liable  for  the  safety 
of  the  goods  and  money  of  their  guests,  and  that  as  travelers  are  compelled  to  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  their  good  faith,  and  ns  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
prove  fraud  or  negligence  against  them,  upon  the  great  principle  of  public  utility, 
their  liability  is  restricted  to  no  particular  amount  either  of  goods  or  money. 
Judgment  was  accordingly  rendered  on  the  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs.  This  deci- 
sion thus  settling  the  law  in  this  Commonwealth,  is  one  of  the  highest  importance 
to  hotel  keepers  and  of  great  interest  to  the  public  generally. 


LIABILITIES  OF  ADVERTISERS  AND  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  NEWSPAPERS. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  (city  of  New  York.)  Before  Chief  Justice  Oakley. 
James  Watson  Webb,  vs.  Henry  J.  Ibbotson. 

This  was  an  action  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Courier  cf*  Enquirer  to  recover 
$300,  with  interest,  for  an  extra  leaded  advertisement,  inserted  for  160  times  on 
the  second  page  of  the  C.  & E.,  in  relation  to  “Papier  Machie.”  On  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  it  was  proven  that  the  Courier  cf*  Enquirerw&a  regularly  left  at  the 
place  of  business  of  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Mumford,  a clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  plaintiff,  was  then  called,  and  de- 
posed that  the  advertisement  in  question  was  brought  to  him  by  the  defendant’s 
clerk,  with  a request  that  it  might  be  noticed,  and  the  messenger  was  sent  up  to 
Mr.  Raymond.  On  the  return  of  the  messenger  he  brought  the  MS.  marked 
“ lead — send  for  notice.”  Mr.  Mumford  asked  if  it  was  to  go  in  that  way  ? The 
messenger  said  “ yes,”  and  Mumford  said  in  reply  u all  right.”  When  the  account 
was  sent  to  the  defendant  he  refused  to  pay,  upon  the  ground  that  the  order  was 
to  insert  the  advertisement  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  to  take  all  others  out.  On 
the  part  of  the  defense,  Mr.  Cutlippe,  clerk  to  the  defendant,  testified  that  he  took 
the  advertisement  and  saw  Mr.  Raymond,  but  that  nothing  was  said  as  to  its 
being  an  extra  charge  or  a leaded  advertisement.  Ho  went  down  stairs  with  it 
it  to  Mumford,  and  told  him  it  was  to  go  in,  in  lieu  of  all  other  advertisements 
and  in  the  usual  way.  The  witness  did  not  see  the  word  “ leads,”  and  would  not 
have  known  if  it  meant  an  extra  charge. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  person  who  knew 
most  about  tKe  advertisement  was  not  in  court.  Mr.  Mumford  has  been  examined, 
and  he  had  stated  what  the  terms  of  subscription  would  be,  and  the  charge  for 
such  an  advertisement.  Cutlippe,  the  other  witness,  says  he  called  on  Raymond 
and  took  specimens  of  papier  machie  to  exhibit,  and  request  an  editorial  notice. 
After  some  conversation  the  witness  was  referred  to  Mumford,  and  says  that  he 
told  him  he  wanted  this  advertisement  put  in  as  before  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
difference  of  over  sixteen  lines,  which  he  had  a right  to  as  a subscriber  to  be 
charged.  To  this  request  Mumford  is  saidto  have  responded  “ all  right.”  Mum- 
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ford  says  the  witness  Cutlippe  brought  this  paper  to  him,  and  that  the  marks  on 
it  are  in  Raymond’s  writing,  and  Cutlippe  Bays  he  made  no  inquiry  as  to  any  ex- 
tra charge,  and  would  not  have  left  the  advertisement  if  he  had  known  there  had 
been  one.  Mumford  says  he  understood  that  it  was  to  be  a leaded  advertise- 
ment, inserted  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  paper.  Now  it  is  urged  that  as  the 
defendant  took  the  paper,  saw  the  advertisement,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  advertisement  without  making  any  objection,  that  he  ought  to  pay 
for  it — that  is  if  he  was  aware  of  its  being  in  the  paper,  and  that  it  was  an  ex- 
traordinary advertisement,  and  that  he  had  only  a right  to  16  lines  in  the  usual 
way.  So  if  a man  takes  a paper  by  subscription  and  should  order  it  to  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  editor  continues  to  send  it,  from  any  misconception,  the  sub- 
scriber is  liable  on  this  ground,  that  he  must  not  receive  the  paper  and  get  the 
advantage  of  reading  it  without  paying  for  it,  unless  he  takes  measures  to  notify 
the  editor,  and  have  the  error  corrected.  If  this  advertisement  was  published  in 
this  extraordinary  w’ay,and  the  defendant  knew  of  it,  he  was  bound  to  tell  Mum- 
ford  that  such  a mistake  had  been  made,  in  order  that  it  might  be  corrected,  and 
if  defendant  knew  of  this  and  did  not  tell  of  it,  he  ought  to  pay  for  it 

The  jury  retired,  and  in  a few  minutes  returned  into  court  with  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  of  $318  89,  being  the  amount  claimed  with  interest 


CONDITIONS  OF  A POLICY  OF  INSURANCE  AGAINST  FIRE. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1852.  John 
Mead,  respondent,  vs.  the  North-Western  Insurance  Company,  appellants. 

When  the  conditions  annexed  to,  and  made  part  of,  a policy  of  insurance 
against  fire,  provide  that,  in  case  the  insured  premises  should  be  used  for  any 
trade,  business,  or  vocation,  denominated  hazardous,  the  policy  should  be  of  no 
force  while  such  use  continued;  any  use  of  the  premises  contrary  to  such  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  loss,  avoids  the  policy,  though  it  appears  that  the  fire  did 
not  originate  in  the  building  so  used ; that  the  insured  had  no  knowledge  of 
such  use,  and  that  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  business  since  the  insurance 
was  effected. 

It  seems  that  where  the  conditions  of  the  policy  provide  that  camphene  cannot 
be  used  in  the  building  insured,  without  special  permission,  that  such  use  avoids 
the  policy,  although  it  be  discontinued  prior  to  the  fire. 

The  buildings  insured  tw  the  several  policies  in  suit,  were  described  in  the  pol- 
icies as  brick  buildings.  It  appeared  that  the  partition-walls,  separating  them 
from  one  another,  were  (above  the  first  story)  only  4 inches  in  thickness,  com- 
posed of  joists,  or  wall-strips,  3 by  4,  or  2 by  4 inches,  set  perpendicularly  at 
short  intervals — the  spaces  filled  with  brick,  presenting  a plain  surface  on  each 
side,  in  part  wood  and  the  residue  brick,  and  plastered  without  lathing.  The 
outer  walls  were  brick.  It  was  held  proper  to  prove  by  a builder  whether  such 
would  be  considered  and  called  brick  ouildings. 


OWNERS  OF  VESSELS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  CARGO. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  (May, 
1853.)  Before  Judge  Betts.  Morgan  O’Connell,  vs.  the  Brig  Tally  Ho. 

The  vessel  laden  with  a cargo  of  corn,  &c,  from  the  United  States  to  London- 
derry, put  into  the  port  of  Fayal  in  distress. 

A part  of  the  cargo  w as  throw  n overboard  for  safety  of  vessel,  and  part  was 
destroyed  by  perils  of  the  sea,  or  greatly  injured  and  unfit  for  further  transpor- 
tation. 

The  vessel  and  cargo  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  American  Consul. 

The  said  part  of  cargo,  as  well  as  that  rotted  and  perishing,  was  landed  and 
stored  at  Fayal. 

On  a survey,  it  was  reported  that  a sale  be  made  of  the  deteriorated  corn,  and 
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the  Governor  of  the  island  advised  sale  of  the  said  corn  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  at  Fayal,  and  distresses  of  the  inhabitants  for  want  of  food;  and 
advised  the  United  States  Consul  that  an  attempt  to  reload  and  export  the  said 
corn,  would,  no  doubt,  be  resisted  by  force,  and  promote  a popular  rising. 

The  consul  ordered  a sale  of  the  whole  cargo,  and  paid  over  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  agents  of  libellants,  and  holds  balance  in  his  hands. 

The  captain  of  the  vessel  protested  against  the  sale  of  her  cargo. 

The  owners  of  the  vessel  claims  freight  in  toto  or  pro  rata  itineris.  The  ship- 
per of  the  cargo  demands  the  value  of  the  cargo  discharged  of  freight. 

Held  by  the  court,  that  the  shippers  of  the  cargo  are  not  bound  by  the  sales 
and  acts  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Fayal.  That  they  did  not  in  fact,  nor 
by  implication  of  law,  accept  delivery  of  the  cargo  at  Fayal  or  ratify  the  sale,  and 
that  the  owners  of  ship  are  not  entitled  to  freight  at  that  place.  That  the  ship 
was  bound  to  deliver  the  cargo  at  the  port  of  destination  to  be  entitled  to  freight. 
That  the  owners  of  the  vessel  are  bound  to  contribute  to  general  average  on  the 
the  value  of  the  freight,  upon  that  part  of  the  cargo  thrown  overboard  and  sac- 
rificed for  safety  of  vessel.  That  the  libellants  recover,  at  their  election,  the  value 
of  the  cargo  at  the  point  of  destination,  deducting  freight,  or  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  at  Fayal,  with  interest,  free  of  freight.  That  the  claimants  are  to  be  cred- 
ited the  amount  remitted  to  libellants  from  Fayal  and  accepted  by  them. 

Condemnation  of  the  vessel  for  the  amount,  and  reference  to  commissioner  to 
ascertain  and  report  the  amount. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1852.  John 
Tracy,  respondent,  vs.  The  Albany  Exchange  Company,  appellants. 

The  plaintiff  was  the  lessee  of  a store  for  two  years  and  six  months  from  No- 
vember 1,  1846,  at  a rent  of  $1,000  a year,  payable  quarterly,  under  a lease  exe- 
cuted by  the  defendant  to  him,  which  contained  the  following  covenant: — “ The 
said  party  of  the  second  part  to  have  the  refusal  of  the  premises  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  lease,  for  three  years  longer.” 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  the  plaintiff  requested  a new  lease  for  three 
years  from  May  1st,  1849,  at  tho  same  rent.  The  defendant  refused  to  give  it, 
and  subsequently  gave  notice  to  the  plaintiff,  that  unless  he  would  accept  a new 
‘ lease  at  $1,200  a year  rent,  the  premises  would  be  rented  to  another.  At  tho 
time  of  the  request  and  refusal,  there  was  rent  in  arrear.  The  defendant,  after 
this  threat,  on  the  10th  February,  1849,  accepted  a new  lease  for  one  year  from 
the  1st  of  May  following,  at  a rent  of  $1,200  a year;  protesting,  however, 
against  the  right  of  defendant  to  exact  an  increased  rent,  and  claiming  to  reserve 
his  right  of  action  on  the  above  covenant,  for  the  alleged  breach  of  which  this 
action  is  brought. 

Held,  That  the  covenant  gave  the  plaintiff  a right,  at  his  election,  to  a new 
lease  for  three  years  from  the  termination  of  the  old  one,  and  at  the  same  rent 

That  the  election  to  take  a new  lease  might  be  made  before  the  expiration  of 
the  old  one. 

That  the  refusal  of  the  defendant  to  execute  a new  lease,  unless  at  an  increased 
rent,  was  a breach  of  the  covenant. 

That  the  covenants  of  the  old  lease  wTere  not  merged  in,  or  satisfied  by,  the 
new  one,  nor  was  the  plaintiff’s  right  of  action  waived  by  his  acceptance,  under 
protest,  of  the  new  lease. 

That  rent  being  in  arrear  did  not  affect  the  plaintiff’s  right  of  action,  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  not  being  a condition  precedent  to  the  right  of  renewal. 

That  the  measure  of  damages  was  the  difference  between  the  rent  which  the 
defendant  was  to  have  paid  according  to  the  first  lease,  and  that  which  was  de- 
manded of  him  in  the  second,  less  a rebate  of  interest. 
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MARIKS  IKST7RAHCE. 

What  cankot  be  Insured. — In  time  of  war  no  valid  insurance  can  be  ef- 
fected upon  the  property  of  an  enemy,  although  such  property  consists  of  goods 
manufactured  in  our  country ; neither  can  a citizen  insure  goods  purchased  by 
him  in  an  enemy’s  country.  (Bristow  vs.  Towers,  6 T.  R.  35 ; S.  T.  R.,  548.) 

The  Wages  of  Seamen  cannot  be  Insured. — This  rule,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  wages  already  earned.  (Hughes  on  Insurance,  18.) 

Neither  does  it  applv  to  the  captain’s  wages,  which  may  be  insured,  as  also  his 
commissions  and  privileges  on  board  the  vessel.  (King  vs.  Glover,  5 B.  and  Pn 
2°6.) 

Where,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  traffic  in  any  article  is  prohibited,  no  in- 
surance can  be  effected  on  such  article.  The  general  rule  is,  that  an  insurance 
cannot  be  made  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  (Hughes  on  Insu- 
rance, 20.) 

And  the  insurer  may  take  advantage  of  this  objection,  though  he  knew,  at  the 
time  the  insurance  was  effected,  that  the  voyage  was  illegal  (I  Marshall  on  In- 
surance, 48,  49.) 

The  Property  usually  Insured. — Insurances  are  most  commonly  made  on 
goods  and  merchandise,  freight,  bottomry  loans,  profits,  and  commissions.  Every 
species  of  property,  in  fact,  may  become  the  subject  of  insurance,  unless,  from 
motives  of  public  policy,  it  has  been  prohibited  by  law. 

A Person  cannot  Insure  unless  he  has  an  Interest  in  the  Property 
Insured. — The  law  is  well  settled  in  this  country,  that  if  a man  insures  property 
in  which  he  has  no  interest,  the  insurance  is  void,  although  it  is  expressed  in  the 
policy,  “ interest  or  no  interest.”  These  policies  are  called  wager  policies,  and 
are  regarded  by  law  as  a species  of  gambling,  and  are  therefore  void,  (Amory 
vs.  Gilman,  2 Mass.,  I ; 1 New  York  Revised  Statute,  662,  { 8,  9, 10;  I Rawle, 
107;  2 Verm.,  144.) 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  a person  should  be  the  owner  of  the  whole, 
or  a part  of  the  property,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  effect  an  insurance  thereon ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  he  is  directly  interested  in  its  safety.  A person,  therefore, 
has  an  insurable  interest  in  any  property,  when  he  is  so  circumstanced  with  re- 
spect to  it,  that  its  loss  will  be  prejudicial  to  him.  (Lucena  vs.  Crawford,  5 B. 
and  P.,  302.) 

Insurance  upon  Freight. — In  order  to  recover  on  a freight  policy,  the  insured, 
must  establish,  either  that  goods  were  put  on  board  the  vessel,  or  that  there  was* 
some  contract  under  which  the  shipowners,  if  the  voyage  had  been  consummated, 
would  have  been  entitled  to  demand  freight 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  that  the  cargo  should  be  actually  on  board, 
in  order  to  enable  a ship-owner,  upon  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  to  recover  the  insur- 
ance of  freight ; it  is  sufficient,  if  he  is  so  engaged  as  to  give  the  ship-owner  the 
right  to  have  it.  McGaw  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  23  Pick.  405.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  the  insured  should  have  either  already  received  the  goods  on  board,  or  sailed 
in  the  performance  of  a contract  to  carry  goods.  Riley  v.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.  2 
Conn.  368.  If  therefore,  the  owner  of  a ship,  upon  the  eve  of  sending  her  to  a 
foreign  port  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  freight,  (no  cargo,  however,  having  been 
contracted  for,  but  the  ship  being  merely  a seeking  ship,)  should  procure  an  in- 
surance on  the  freight  expected  to  be  earned,  and  the  vessel  should  be  lost  on 
her  passage  out,  and  before  any  contract  for  freight  had  been  entered  into — the 
owner  could  not  recover  such  insurance. 

And  where,  on  a valued  policy  made  with  reference  to  the  whole  amount  of 
freight,  a complete  cargo  is  not  in  fact  obtained,  but  the  ship  is  only  partly  load- 
ed when  lost,  the  insured  can  only  recover  for  the  loss  of  the  freight  on  the  goods 
actually  loaded  on  board  the  vesel.  Hughes  on  Ins.  45. 
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Other  Insurable  Interests. — The  profit  expected  to  arise  from  a cargo  of 
goods  may  be  insured.  Profits  ought  always  to  oe  insured  in  a valued  policy,  as 
they  are  then  recoverable  in  case  of  a loss  of  the  cargo,  without  the  insured  being 
compelled  to  show  that  any  profits  would  have  been  made  if  the  loss  had  not  hap- 
pened. (Patapsco  Insurance  Company  vs.  Coulter,  3 Pet.,  222.) 

The  advances  of  a consignee,  an  agent,  or  factor,  and  the  commissions  of  a 
master  or  supercargo,  ore  all  subjects  of  insurance.  So,  a merchant  has  an  insu- 
rable interest  in  the  expected  commissions  upon  goods  upon  ship-board,  in  the 
progress  of  the  voyage,  which  are  consigned  to  him  for  sale.  (Putnam  rs.  Mer- 
cantile Insurance  Company,  5 Mete.,  386.) 

Both  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  may  severally  insure  their  respective  interests. 
And  though  the  property  is  mortgaged  to  its  full  value,  yet  the  mortgagor  has  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  whole.  # (Traders’  Insurance  Company  vs.  Roberts,  9 
Wendell,  404 ; Pick.,  258.) 

The  lender  upon  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds  has  an  insurable  interest 
for  the  sum  lent.  The  owner  of  the  ship  in  such  case,  has  only  an  insurable 
interest  in  the  surplus  value  above  the  sum  lent  (1  Marshall  on  Insurance, 
115.) 

It  is  sufficient  if  the  insured  has  only  a special  property  in  the  thing  insured. 
As  a part  owner  of  a vessel  who  has  chartered  the  remainder  with  a covenant  to 
pay  the  value  in  case  of  a loss,  may  insure  the  whole  vessel  as  his  property. 
But  a part  owner  insuring  in  his  own  name  only,  and  not  mentioning  any  other 
person  as  being  interested,  can  recover  only  the  value  of  his  own  interest  (Oli- 
ver vs.  Green,  3 Moss.,  133 ; 1 Mete.,  16.) 


FREIGHTS  RECOVERABLE  IN  QUANTITY  OF  GRAIN  DISCHARGED. 

Prutz  vs.  Ralli  and  others.  This  was  an  action  for  the  freight  of  a Prussian 
vessel,  the  Convention,  on  the  occasion  of  carrying  a cargo  of  wheat  from  Odessa 
to  England.  The  defendants  paid  £550  into  court,  and  denied  their  liability  be- 
yond that  amount. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Byles  and  Mr.  Unthank  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Channell  and  Mr.  Brewer  for  the  defendants. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendants  were  consignees  of  a cargo  of  wheat,  which, 
according  to  the  bill  of  lading,  amounted  to  2,580  quarters,  but  as  the  captain,  the 
present  plaintiff,  bad,  owing  to  the  strictness  of  the  quarantine  laws  at  Odessa, 
been  unable  to  inspect  the  actual  quantities  put  on  board,  he  had  only  signed  the 
bill  of  lading  after  adding  “ measure  and  quantity  unknown.”  The  ship,  on  ar- 
riving in  London,  was  unladen  by  the  regular  meters,  and  their  certificate  showed 
that  24  quarters  only  were  damaged,  and  that  the  whole  quantity  was  151  quar- 
ters more  than  expressed  on  the  bill  of  lading.  The  plaintiff  accordingly  claim- 
ed freight  on  the  larger  amount,  and  called  many  of  the  most  respectable  ship- 
brokers  in  London  to  prove  a custom  that  freight  was  reckoned  according  to  the 
quantities  mentioned  in  the  meters’  certificate.  They  agreed  as  to  the  custom 
on  sound  and  good  wheat,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a matter  of  dispute  and  adjust- 
ment os  to  the  payments  to  be  made  on  what  was  expressed  to  be  damaged. 
The  defendants  contended  that  this  cargo  was  much  heated,  and  damaged  to  a 
greater  extent  than  24  quarters,  and  that  the  increase  in  bulk  was  entirely  attrib- 
utable to  the  heating,  and  the  water  which  had  caused  the  heating. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  asked  the  jury  what  was  the  amount  actually  shipped 
on  board  at  Odessa,  and  what  was  their  opinion  as  to  the  custom  set  up. 

The  jury  could  give  no  answer  on  the  first  question,  but  found  that  the  custom 
to  pay  according  to  the  quantities  ascertained  by  the  meters’  certificate  was  well 
proved,  on  which  a verdict  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff.  Damages,  £52  10s. 

The  preceding  case  we  find  reported  in  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  Mercantile  Jour- 
nal. 

VOL.  XXVIII. — NO.  IV.  30 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


•IHIUL  STATE  OF  THE  KONEY  MARKET,  WITH  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  RECENT  CONTRACTION — 
SPECULATION  MOT  PART  OF  THE  LBOITIMATB  BUSINESS  OF  A MERCHANT— GAINS  AND  LOSSES  IK 
THE  STOCK  MARKET— EVIL  INFLUENCE  OF  A THIRST  FOR  SUDDEN  RICHES— LOANS  TAKEN  AT 
PAR— RECEIPTS  OF  GOLD  FROM  CALIFORNIA— ASSAY  OFFICE  AT  NEW  YORK— PROVISION  FOR  SIL- 
VER CHANGE— DEPOSITS  AND  COINAOE  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS  FOR 
FEBRUARY,  AND  COMPARATIVE  DEPOSITS  SINCE  JANUARY  1ST—  INCREASED  RECEIPTS  OF  FOREIGN 
GOODS— IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  FEBRUARY,  AND  FROM  JANUARY  1 ST— COMPARATIVE  RE- 
CEIPTS OF  RAILROAD  AND  OTHER  IRON— IMPORTS  OF  PRY  OOODS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  AMD  FROM 
JANUARY  1ST— CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK— EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  FOR  FERRY- 
ART,  AND  FROM  JANUARY  1ST—  EXPORTS  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  PRODUCE— INCREASED  EX- 
PORTS OF  COTTON  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ETC. 

In  our  last  month’s  review,  we  left  the  money  market  in  a feverish  and  some- 
what excited  state,  and  hinted  that  the  large  amounts  borrowed  upon  fancy 
stocks,  railroad  bonds,  and  similar  collaterals,  would  be  found  the  greatest  source 
of  trouble,  in  case  of  any  farther  pressure.  This  anticipation  has  been  realized. 
The  increased  rate  of  interest  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England  was,  perhaps, 
the  starting  point,  but  many  other  causes  accelerated  the  progress  of  the  change. 
The  published  statements,  showing  the  large  increase  in  our  foreign  imports, 
excited  unusual  attention,  and  induced  more  caution  among  capitalists.  The 
large  drafts  from  the  South  and  West  upon  the  specie  funds  in  the  Atlantic 
cities,  lessened  the  facilities  granted  to  borrowers.  The  near  approach  of  tho 
period  when  the  banks  of  New  York  might  expect  to  be  called  upon  for  their 
quarterly  statements,  led  these  institutions  to  contract  their  loans,  and  endeavor 
to  increase  their  specie  strength,  and  the  contraction  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  other  causes,  induced  a temporary  panic.  During  this,  some  of  the 
new  banks,  whose  experience  had  extended  only  through  prosperous  times,  and 
who  therefore  felt  no  fear  in  carrying  all  the  sail  they  could  spread,  were  found 
too  much  extended,  and  had  to  call  out  for  help.  All  these  things  in  conjunc- 
tion, swelled  tho  excitement  to  an  unusual  pitch,  and  created  a demand  for 
money,  which  carried  the  street  rates  up  to  9 a 12  per  cent  per  annum,  even 
upon  the  best  securities.  There  has  been,  however,  no  scarcity  of  capital,  and 
thus  the  stringency  has  produced  no  disastrous  results.  It  has,  however,  given 
a lesson  to  the  unwary  and  reckless,  which  some  of  them  will  not  soon  forget. 
Much  blame  has,  of  course,  been  bestowed  upon  the  banks  and  capitalists,  and 
a part  of  it  was  undoubtedly  deserved.  Our  moneyed  institutions  had  caught 
the  general  fever,  and  were  expanded  beyond  prudent  limits.  But  the  great 
evil  was  with  the  people  themselves.  There  has  been  in  all  of  our  large  cities 
too  much  recklessness  of  speculation,  and  parties  have  engaged  in  this  attempt 
at  money  making  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  who  would  be  heartily 
ashamed  to  have  a record  of  their  illegitimate  transactions  published  in  conneo- 
tion  with  their  names.  We  do  not  allude  simply  to  real  estate  speculations,  al- 
though most  of  our  men  of  business  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
but  to  stock  gambling  and  kindred  transactions,  with  which  the  mercantile  com- 
munity ought  never  to  intermeddle.  The  custom  of  dabbling  in  sales  at  the 
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stock  board  has  become  so  universal  that  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  will 
almost  seem  harsh  to  many  of  our  readers ; but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  no 
man,  doing  a regular  mercantile  business,  ought  ever  to  buy  a share  of  stock, 
except  for  the  investment  of  surplus  funds.  Instead  of  following  this  safe  rule, 
a large  majority  of  the  business  men  in  our  largo  cities,  particularly  in  New 
York,  are  constantly  speculating  in  these  dangerous  securities.  Any  one  who 
has  followed  carefully  for  some  years  the  course  of  the  stock  market,  must  have 
seen  the  large  aggregate  amount  of  losses  which  ensue  from  the  constant  fluc- 
tuations in  prices.  It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  the  gains  equaled  the 
losses,  and  that  one  wins  what  another  sacrifices,  but  this  is  not  so  in  reality. 
It  costs  a great  deal  to  keep  the  machine  in  motion,  and  thus  a constant  waste 
of  the  means  requires  fresh  victims.  We  do  not  say  that  the  business  of  tho 
stock  broker  is  not  honorable ; there  is  a large  amount  of  money  seeking  a reg- 
ular investment  in  stocks,  which  is  legitimately  passed  through  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  a seat  in  the  board,  and  the  capitalist,  in  business  or  out,  who 
has  surplus  means,  may  certainly  purchase  such  securities  as  ho  shall  fancy. 
But  the  large  array  of  forces  in  this  department  is  chiefly  supported  from  tho 
losses  of  outside  speculators.  The  sumptuous  living,  and  the  elegant  establish- 
ments, are  most  generally  paid  for  out  of  the  money  of  those  who  ought  never  to 
have  touched  the  traffic,  and  for  whoso  permanent  prosperity  the  .excitement  ki 
as  dangerous  os  the  chances  of  the  gaming  table.  It  is  needless  to  thcorizo 
upon  the  causes  which  leave  the  whole  burden  of  loss  upon  the  casual  dealer  in 
stocks,  or  to  except  the  few  who  have  made  a fortunate  M turn 99  and  escaped 
unscathed.  It  is  notorious  that  the  whole  system  is  chiefly  supported  from  tho 
capital  of  those  who  have  not  a dollar  to  invest,  and  who  ought  never  to  have 
attempted  the  speculation. 

It  is  such  inconsiderate  use  of  borrowed  capital  that,  on  a sudden  loss  of  con- 
fidence, creates  the  general  distress.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  in  which  it  fre- 
quently involves  the  man  of  business,  it  sets  a pernicious  example  to  the  young. 
At  least  one-half  of  all  the  clerks  in  New  York  who  had  accumulated  any  sav- 
ings have,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  been  engaged  in  one  or  more  11  opera- 
tions” in  stocks;  and  not  a few  have  been  in  danger  of  criminal  appropriations 
of  the  property  of  their  employer  to  furnish  them  the  means  of  redeeming  their 
losses  or  increasing  their  gains. 

We  have  written  strongly  upon  this  subject,  because  tho  hearts  of  our  bust* 
ness  men  seem  more  intent  than  usual  upon  acquiring  sudden  wealth.  The  slow 
and  patient  accumulation,  which  waits  upon  years  of  toil,  is  now  flippantly  de- 
spised, and  the  tone  of  commercial  feeling  in  some  quarters,  has  been  painfully 
modified  by  thi3  unhealthy  thirst  Such  feverish  impatience  is  the  sign  of  dis- 
ease. and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  those  who  would  seek  for  pen* 
manent  prosperity. 

Since  our  last,  the  loan  of  $1,000,000  advertised  for  by  tho  Illinois  Great 
/ Western  Railroad  Company,  was  all  taken  at  par.  Tho  bonds  bear  interebt  at 
10  per  cent,  and  ere  redeemable  in  1868,  being  secured  by  a mortgage  upon  tho 
line  of  the  road. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  show  a large  increase  for  the  month  of 
March,  tho  last  arrival  having  been  ono  of  the  heaviest  of  the  season.  Congress 
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lias  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  assay  office  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  will  relieve  the  Philadelphia  Mint  of  the  burden  of  coining  the  gold  in- 
tended for  export,  and  save  the  owners  the  expense  and  delay  of  transmission. 
The  act  for  the  reduction  of  the  weight  of  silver  coin,  noticed  in  our  last,  will 
soon  be  in  operation,  and  afford  a great  relief  to  those  now  suffering  from  the 
scarcity  of  small  change. 

The  following  will  show  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
Orleans  Mints  for  the  month  of  February : — 


DEPOSITS  FOE  FEBRUARY. 

MEW  ORLEANS.  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  California.  Total.  From  California.  Total. 

Gold $213,363  $218,967  $3,617,000  i$8,54S,000 

8ilver 192  8,055  13,560  13,560 

Total $218,555  $222,012  $3,620,560  $3,561,560 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Pieces.  Value.  Pieces.  r Value. 

Double  eagles 12,250  $305,000  115,040  $2,300,800 

Eagles 20,233  202,830 

Quarter  eagles 51,886  129,715 

Gold  dollars 298,435  293,435 

Total  gold  coinage 12,250  $305,000  485,594  $2,931,280 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

Quarter  dollars 44,200  $11,050 

Dimes 95,000  9,500 

Half  dimes' 135,000  6,750 

Three-cent  pieces. 2,7 00,000  8 1,000 

Total  silver  coinage 2,974,200  $108,300 

COPPER  COINAGE. 

Cents 200,031  $2,000 

Total  coinage. 1.12,250  $305,000  3,659,825  $3,041,680 

GOLD  DEPOSITS  FOR  TWO  MONTHS  A8  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PREVIOUS  YEAR. 

Philadelphia.  New  Orleans.  Total. 

1853  $8,610,097  $528,920  $9,033,817 

1862  7,161,910  1,163,167  8,325,067 

Increase $1,848,187  $634,937  $1,718,250 


Tho  deposits  for  March  will  considerably  add  to  this  increase. 

We  stated  in  our  last  issue  that  although  the  official  returns  of  the  imports  of 
foreign  goods  for  February  were  not  completed,  yet  that  sufficient  was  known  to 
show  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  still  larger  than  already  noticed  in  January. 
This  assertion  has  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  returns.  In  New  York,  where 
two-thirds  of  the  imports  of  the  whole  conntry  are  landed,  tho  receipts  of  for- 
eign goods  were  about  twice  os  large  as  in  February,  1852,  and  $5,327,517  larger 
than  the  corresponding  month  of  1851.  We  annex  a comparison  of  the  various 
items  for  the  same  month  in  each  of  the  three  years  noticed: — 
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IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 

1851.  1851 

FEBftUAZY. 

185S. 

Entered  for  consumption 

19,442,007 

$7,024,952 

$14,578,018 

Entered  for  warehousing 

1,240,329 

1,208,036 

1,003,383 

1,012,564 

1,767,908 

Free  goods. 

1,110,949 

Specie  and  bullion 

164,031 

10,293 

123,430 

Total  entered  at  tbe  port  

$12,054,403 

$9,249,577 

$17,481,920 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse. 

899,438 

1,788,997 

830,553 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  has  been  confined  to  goods  entered  directly 
for  consumption,  showing  that  there  has  been  a brisk  demand  for  distribution. 
The  warehousing  business  has^  been  very  light,  there  being  no  surplus  stock. 
There  has  been  a very  large  increase  in  the  receipts  of  free  goods,  chiefly  tea 
and  coffee,  the  former  of  which,  particularly,  has  arrived  largely.  Adding  the  in- 
crease in  February  to  the  excess  in  January,  as  stated  in  our  last,  and  we  have  a 
total  increase  for  two  months  at  the  single  port  of  New  York  of  $10,661,216,  as 
compared  with  1851.  If  this  rate  of  increase  should  be  continued  throughout 
the  year,  the  total  will  be  swelled  beyond  all  former  precedent  We  annex  a 
summary  of  the  various  items,  showing  also  the  business  at  the  bonded  ware- 
houses : — 


IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY  AND 

FEBRUARY. 


1851.  1851.  1853.  . 

Entered  for  consumption $22,150,525  $15,609,263  $26,141,428 

Entered  for  warehousing 2,852,176  2,284,977  1,654,848 

Free  goods 2,145,686  2,152,405  2,970,146 

Specie 874,486  215,029  156,478 


Total  entered  at  the  port. . . 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse 


$27,522,873 

1,923,684 


$20,261,674  $80,922,890 

3,373,649  2,366,887 


Of  the  excess  as  shown  above,  $817,741  was  in  free  goods,  and  the  remainder 
was  about  equally  divided  between  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise.  Of  the 
latter,  by  far  the  largest  portion  has  been  in  articles  which  do  not  compete  with, 
domestic  productions.  The  trade  in  California  ha9  required  a large  supply  of 
foreign  goods,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  increase  has  been  on  this  ac- 
count Notwithstanding  the  activity  in  railroads,  there  has  been  but  little  excess 
in  the  receipts  of  rails,  and  the  increased  imports  of  all  descriptions  of  iron,  as 
compared  with  the  total  excess,  is  quite  insignificant,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing summary : — 


IMPORTS  OF  RAILROAD,  FIO,  BAR,  AND  SHEET  IRON,  AT  NEW  YORE  FOR  THE  FIRST  TWO 
MONTHS  OF  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS. 


185!.  1853. 

Railroad  iron $309,063  $345,147 

Pig  and  bar  iron 216,296  387,652 

Sheet  iron 40,638  45,119 


$565,992  $777,918 

The  receipts  of  dry  goods  have  been  very  equally  divided  among  the  various 
classes  of  fabrics,  showing  on  increase  for  the  month,  at  the  port  named,  of 
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$3,931,397  as  compared  with  February,  1852,  and  $2,052,601,  as  compared  with 
the  same  month  of  1851 : — 


IMPORTS  or  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 
ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


1851. 

185!. 

185}. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$990,291 

$2, 367.171 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

938,177 

1,977,027 

Manufactures  of  silk 

2,423,859 

1,980,154 

2.871,017 

Manufactures  of  flax 

504,550 

909,457 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 

419,240 

349,486 

697,320 

Total 

$4,762,658 

$8,721,998 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 


1851. 

1852. 

185}. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$90,176 

$201,935 

$107,751 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

202,950 

311,647 

145,055 

Manufactures  of  silk 

140,724 

384,198 

96.755 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

69,066 

188,788 

S7.3S6 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

42,685 

63,071 

29,016 

Total 

$646,600 

$1,149,639 

$415,963 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

6,456,994 

4,762,668 

8,721,993 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . . . 

$7,002,694 

$6,912,297 

$9,137,955 

ENTERED  FOR 

WABKHCTOBINO. 

1851. 

1852. 

185}. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$72,846 

$103,492 

$89,981 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

173,326 

82,681 

126,606 

Manufactures  of  silk 

196,862 

160,177 

86,220 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

82,402 

8,662 

5,528 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

70,171 

46,685 

24,876 

Total 

$545,107 

$360,647 

$382,710 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

6,456,994 

4,762,668 

8,721,99* 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

$7,002,101 

$6,123,306 

$9,054,70* 

We  also  annex  a similar  statement  for  the  two  months,  which  shows  that  the 
trade  since  the  opening  of  the  year,  has  taken  the  arrivals  directly  for  consump- 
tion : — 


IMPORTS  Of  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY  AND 

FEBRUARY. 


Manufactures  of  wool . . 
Manufactures  of  cotton . 
Manufactures  of  silk  . . . 
Manufactures  of  flax . . . 
Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 


ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

i8a. 

$2,873,717 

8,296,323 

6,455,861 

1,579,532 

959,444 


I8§8.  18H. 

$2,296,613  $3,981,54$ 

2,246,629  3,720.195 

4,950,787  6,254,182 

1,073,711  1,779,917 

800,729  1,075,781 


Total 


$15,164,877  $11,368,469  $16,811,618 
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wmimuwir  from  warehouse. 


Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

1851. 

1858. 

$416,037 

592,248 

676,084 

810,423 

85,891 

1861. 
$226,462 
810,442 
483,337 
Cl, 361 
101,112 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

$2,080,183 

11,368,469 

$1,140,704 

16,811,618 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . , 

$16,340,183 

$13,448,653 

$17,952,322 

ENTERED 

FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods .'. . 

1851. 

112,424 

1858. 

$287,603 

261,487 

987,534 

75,601 

70,087 

185S. 

$162,932 

230,097 

819,979 

17,044 

77,850 

Total. 

Add  entered  for  consumption. 

$1,209,788 

$1,682,212 

11,363,469 

$807,902 

16,811,618 

Total  entered  at  the  port .... 

$13,060,681 

$17,619,620 

This  makes  the  total  excess  in  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  for  two 
months  $4,668,839,  as  compared  with  1852,  hut  only  $ 1,244,855,  as  compared 
with  1851,  the  imports  of  fabrics  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  being  also  very 
large.  This  increase  has  continued  throughout  the  month  of  March,  and  the 
total  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  will  show  a large  gain  over  the  correspond- 
ing three  months  of  1852. 

This  excess  in  the  receipts  of  dutiable  merchanaise  has  of  course  largely  ad- 
ded to  the  national  income.  The  following  is  the  total  at  New  York  for  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year : — 

CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Year.  January.  February.  Total. 

1853  $3,311,137  37  $3,878,395  47  $7,189,533  84 

1852  2,600,562  64  2,286,955  47  4,887,618  11 


Increase $710,575  73  $1,591,440  00  $2,302,015  78 


Our  readers  will  remember  that  while  two-thirds  of  the  imports  for  the  whole 
country  are  landed  at  New  York,  only  about  one-third  of  the  exports  are  shipped 
from  thence ; but  the  latter  for  the  month  of  February  have  not  kept  pace,  even 
roteably,  with  the  receipts,  the  total  (exclusive  of  specie)  being  a little  below  the 
amount  for  the  same  period  of  last  year: — 


EXPORT8  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  FORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 


1851. 

m 

1851. 

Domestic  produce 

$2,686,786 

$3,352,943 

$3,325,005 

Foreign  merchaud.  (dutiable) 

60,930 

93,932 

63,197 

Foreign  merchand.  (free) 

295,567 

822.272 

171,125 

Specie 

1,007,689 

3,551,643 

1,121,020 

Total 

$3,949,972 

$7,320,690 

$4,660,347 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 

2,942,283 

8,769,147 

3,569,327 
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A comparison  of  the  two  months  makes  a more  favorable  total,  as  the  Jana- 
ajy  exports  were  larger  than  usual : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY  AND 

FEBRUARY. 


m 

Domestic  produce • 45,788,530 

Poreign  merchandise  (free) 112  614 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 717,962 

Specie 2,278,970 


im. 

$5,772,239 

120,625 

680,516 

6,420,601 


1853. 

$6,815,629 

105,771 

436,85$ 

1,868,699 


Total  exports 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 


$8,842,976  $12  993,881  $8,726,954 

6,569,006  6,573,880  6,858,255 


We  annex  a statement  showing  the  comparative  exports  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  domestic  produce  comprised  in  the  above  total : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY  1ST  TO  MARCH  18TH. 

1851. 

1853.  1 

1832. 

1853. 

Ashes — pots. . . 

. .bbls. 

,2,785 

982 

Naval  stores. 

. .bbls. 

86,628 

72.677 

pearls. 

156 

128 

Oils,  whale . . 

..galls. 

14,131 

7.263 

Beeswax 

. . ..lbs. 

67,669 

79,994 

sperm. . 

62,168 

139,663 

Breadstuff «— • 

lard.... 

15,180 

1,576 

Wheat  flour 

..bbls. 

187,058 

282,992 

linseed . 

4,607 

1,329 

Rye  flour.. . 

1,021 

84 

Provisions — 

Corn  meal. . 

7,610 

11,743 

Pork.. 

. .bbls. 

7,596 

11,942 

Wheat  . . . . 

. .bush. 

248,581 

509,260 

Beef 

10,085 

18,804 

Rye. 

8,003 

.... 

Cut  meats . 

...lbs. 

788,678  1 

,031,693 

Oats 

1,242 

18,181 

Butter .... 

164,602 

220,132 

Barley 

294 

.... 

Cheese  . . . 

292,7091,818,677 

Corn 

147,666 

807,996 

Lard 

471,302  1 

,787,110 

Candles,  mold,  .boxes 

12,102 

14,048 

Rice 

. . .tres. 

11,788 

2,894 

sperm 

480 

1,862 

Tallow 

. .cwt. 

247,895 

144,127 

Coal 

. .tons 

8,666 

8,607 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs. 

6,836 

3,499 

Cotton 

. .bales 

108,898 

39,972 

Do.,  manufacture  dibs. 

669,476 

928,553' 

Hay 

1,848 

989 

W’halebone. . . 

62,152 

366,004 

Hope. 

348 

43 

This  shows 

a largo 

increase 

in  the  shipments  of  breadstuff's  and  provisions. 

and  of  produce  generally. 


The  exports  from  other  ports  must  show  a much  larger  increase.  In  the  sin- 
gle item  of  cotton  the  increased  exports  since  September  1st,  1852,  from  ports 
other  than  New  York,  are  about  260,000  bales.  Reckoning  these  at  an  average 
of  $45  per  bale,  they  would  amount  to  about  $12,000,000.  Most  of  the  other 
items  of  export  from  other  ports  show  also  a considerable  increase,  and  it  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  the  aggregate  shipments  of  produce  at  ail  of  the  ports  have  very 
nearly  kept  pace  with  the  imports  of  foreign  merchandise. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Compiled  for  the  Merckante ' Magazine  by  E.  C.  Sbamam,  Esq*,  of  the  Treasury  Department.]  j 

SUM  MART  STATEMENT  OF  THE  YALUE  OF  GOODS,  WARES,  AND  MERCHANDISE,  IMPORTED 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SOTH,  1852. 


Gold  and  silYer,  coin  and  bullion $5,503,544 

Teas pounds.  28,578,352  7,161,068 

Coffee 193,698,556  14,458,925 

Copper  in  plates  for  sheathing  ships 610,765 

Copper  ore. 257,357 

Sheathing  metal 604,809 

Products  of  U.  States  brought  back 221,497 

Guago. tons.  60,054  147,595 

Personal  effects  and  apparel  of  immigrants 126,430 

Plaster,  unground 74,906 

Garden  seeds,  trees,  shrubs,  Ac ...  143,764 

All  other  articles  free  of  duty 380,794 


Total  imports  free  of  duty $29,691,434 

GOODS  PATINO  DUTIES. 

Manufactures  of  wool,  including  carpeting $17,578,694 

Manufactures  of  cotton 19,689,496 

Silk  piece-goods 16,823,628 

Other  manufactures  of  silk  and  raw  silk 4,343,501 

Silk  and  worsted  goods 1,667,518 

Manufactures  of  flax. 8,516,706 

Manufactures  of  hemp 342,261 

Eeady-made  clothing  and  articles  of  wear. 1,868,812 

Laces,  thread,  insertings,  and  cotton  trimmings.. ...  695,441 

Hats,  bounets,  A<x,  of  Leghorn,  straw,  chip,  Ac 1,636,043 

Bar  iron tons.  835,688  9,871,126 

Pig  iron 91,873  935,967 

Old  and  scrap  iron 7,687  102,292 

Steel 9,276  1,703,599 

Hoop,  sheet,  and  bar  iron 1,045,496 

Manufactures  of  iron,  and  of  iron  and  steel 7,003,122 

Copper  in  pigs,  bars,  and  old  copper 1,499.467 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of  tin 3,256,466 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of  lead 1,284,672 

Watches  and  parts  of  watches 2,754,668 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of  glass 1,481,556 

Writing  paper 255,047 

Boots,  bwtees,  shoes,  and  pumps 60,693 

Gloves  for  men,  women,  and  children 1,308,490 

Leather,  and  other  manufactures  of  leather % ■ 1,258,728 

Raw  hides  and  skins. 4,823,119 

China,  porcelain,  earthen  and  stone  ware. 3,831,481 

Flax  seed 689,749 

Wool — unmanufactured lbs.  18,341,298  1,980,711 

Foreign  distilled  spirits gallons.  8,014,435  2,210,478 

Molasses 32,789,226  3,594,225 

Sugars barrels.  457,542,216  14,718,279 

Raisins 923,628 

8pices. 1,151,918 

Saltpeter 1,085,236 

Indigo 947,367 
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Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. . . 
Mauilla,  flax,  hemp,  and  tow, 


lings. pounds. 

Balt bushels. 

Coal tons. 

Wheat .bushels. 

Wheat  flour cwts. 


Articles  paying  duty  not  enumerated  above 


3.578,864 

1,498,168 

18,288,458  626,799 

10,118,678  1,111,846 

188,015  406,841 

862,295  558.958 

617,981  1,010,640 

27,527,81* 


Total  paying  duty. . , 
Imports  free  of  duty 


$178,602,689 

29,691,484 


Total  imports. $208,294,078 

Deduct  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 6,503,544 


Imports  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion 


$202,790,539 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  TOE  VALUE  OF  THE  GOODS,  WARES,  AND  MERCHADISE,  THE 
GROWTH,  PRODUCE,  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  EXPORTED  FROM  THE 
UNITED  8TATE8  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80TH,  1862. 


Gold  coin  and  bullion. $2,636,142 

Silver  coin 2,600,156 

Teas pounds.  8,823,895  1 ,353,875 

Coffee 13,167,047  1,100,506 

Manufactures  of  wool 256,878 

Manufactures  of  cotton 997,030 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of  Bilk 618.288 

Manufactures  of  flax. 131,153 

Sugars 793,651 

Tobacco  and  Cigars. 353.479 

Wheat  bushels.  606,473  664,288 

Wheat  flour cwt  461,826  1,084,707 

Articles  not  enumerated  above 3,799,288 


Total  foreign  exports $17,289,882 

Deduct  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion 6,236,298 


Foreign  exports  except  coin  and  bullion $12,053,084 

Amount  of  domestic  products  exported,  exclusive 
of  coin,  bullion,  and  gold  dust. 154,931,147 


Total  exports  except  coin  and  bullion $166,984,281 

United  States  coin,  bullion,  and  gold  dust  exported.  87,437,837 

Foreign  coin  and  bullion  as  above,  exported 6,236,298 


Total  exports $209,658,366 


. IMPORTS  OF  MOUSSES  INTO  PORTUSD. 

We  have  obtained  from  an  authentic  source,  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  imports 
of  Molasses  into  Portland,  (Maine,)  in  each  year  from  January  1st,  1850,  to  January 
1st,  1853 : — 

Cargoes.  Dbde.  Tierce*.  Barrels. 


Jan.  1, 1850,  to  Jan.  1, 1851 105  85,789  1,659  747 

Jan.  1,  1851,  to  Jan.  1, 1852 184  56,541  4,169  1,109 

Jan.  1,  1852,  to  Jan.  1, 1853 159  51,292  8,820  985 


There  have  been  imported  into  the  port,  of  Sugar,  from  foreign  ports,  during  the 
year  ended  December  81;  1852 — 6,064  boxes,  127  barrels,  and  9 bags  of  Sugar,  weigh- 
ing 2,438,619  pounds. 
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To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 


Dear  Sir  Inclosed  you  will  find  on  elaborate  and  mainly  accurate  account  of  the 
commercial  business  of  Toledo,  carried  on  through  its  harbor,  during  the  past  season 
of  navigation.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in 
the  rapid  development  of  our  interior  Commerce ; and  these,  it  is  believed,  embrace  a 
large  portion  of  your  readers.  The  collector,  Mr.  Hill,  is  entitled  to  much  commenda- 
tion for  the  ability  and  care  with  which  the  tables  are  made  out 

Yours  truly,  j.  w.  SCOTT. 


Articles. 

Merchandise  not  specified  below 

Furniture 

Whitefidi  and  fruit 

Mackerel 

Salt 

Salt,  dairy 

Lumber,  pine 

Logs,  mahogany 

Shingles 

Lath 

Timber,  bridge 

Logs,  pine 

Cedar  posts 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Railroad  iron 

Car  wheels,  axles,  Sic. 

Locomotives  and  tenders 

Passenger  cars,  first  class 

Passenger  cars,  second  class 

Baggage  aud  post-office  cars .. . . 

Freight  car  materials 

Railroad  chairs 

Railroad  spike 

Ste^m  boilers 

Steam  engines 

Machinery 

Nails  and  spikes 

Iron 

Iron 

Steel 

Steel 

Iron,  pig 

Iron  ore 

Castings 

Stoves  and  furniture 

Hollow  ware 

Hardware 

Potash  kettles 

Coal,  hard 

Coal , soft 

Marble,  unwrought 

Marble,  wrought 

Grindstones.. 

Plaster 

Water  lime  . 

Leather,  bdls.  and  boxes.. 

Wagons 


IMPORTS  COASTWISE. 

tons 

. packages 

barrels 


bags 

.feet 


No. 


feet 


No. 


•tons 

..No. 


kegs 

.No. 


, . packages 
kegs. 

bdls. 

bars. 


bdls. 

.t009. 


V 


.No. 

tons. 


.No. 

tons. 


pieces. 
...  No. 
. .bbls. 


Na 


Quantities. 

Value. 

26,591 

$21,272,800 

8.173 

81,730 

8,177 

17,681 

145 

1,740 

181,172 

235,523 

85,236 

10,654 

14,828,000 

200,592 

14,000 

2,520 

16,945,000 

42,362 

3,191.000 

8,775 

44,550 

668 

1,400,000 

9,100 

5,935 

1,187 

138 

11,440 

135 

10,126 

706 

21,180 

82,605 

1,798,275 

3,249 

136.185 

28 

196,000 

14 

28.000 

11 

10,450 

6 

4,200 

19,600 

194,545 

48,636 

7,748 

61,984 

12 

8,000 

6 

4,600 

566 

45,280 

17,967 

70,171 

7,586 

17,068 

24,100 

42,175 

8,025 

12,100 

290 

1,740 

125 

8,875 

138 

1,178 

162 

12,960 

5,686 

68,282 

312 

24,960 

930 

465,000 

9 

297 

1,020 

9,180 

8,106 

32,424 

2,833 

136,480 

7,975 

88,280 

18,968 

27,916 

2,384 

2,884 

2,382 

2.382 

14,720 

441,600 

95 

6,700 
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Articles. 

Buggies  and  Carriages . 

Omnibuses 

Stoneware gallons. 

Fruit  trees packages. 

Ironsafe9 No. 

Oil barrels. 

Spirits 

Ale  and  beer 

Coffee bags. 

Sugar barrels. 

Molasses 

Dried  Apples bushels. 

Cheese boxes. 

Oysters,  barrels  and  boxes No. 

Glass bozes. 

Powder kegs. 

White  lead 

Pianos No. 

Express  packages — money  delivered  her$ 

Express  packages — money  passed  through,  estimated. . 

Express  packages,  sundries tons. 

Sundries,  including  Barley,  Flour,  Malt,  Pork,  Hams, 
Confectionaries,  Sand  Stone,  Wheelbarrows,  Plows, 
Reapers  and  Mowers,  Threshing  Machines  and  Sepa- 
rators, Corn-planters,  Straw-cutters,  Paper,  Bells, 
Paint,  Rags,  Clocks,  Anchors  and  Chains,  Lightning- 
rods,  Empty  Barrels,  Axes,  Tobacco,  Green  Apples, 

Pails,  Tubs,  <kc 

Total  imports. 


Wheat 

Flour. 

Corn 

C orn  meal 

Oats 

Rye. 

Oiover  and  other  grass  seeds 

Flax  seed 

Pork. 

Hams 

Bacon 

Hogs,  dressed 

Lard 

Lard  oil 

Beef 

Tongues 

Tallow 

Grease 

Cracklings 

Fish 

Spirits 

Castor  oil 

Linseed  oil 

Tobacco 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Potatoes 

Egg 8. 

Cranberries 

Hickory  nuts 

Candles 

Beeswax 

Butter 

Salt 


EXPOET8  COASTWISE. 

bush. 

bbls. 

.bush. 

bbls. 

bush. 


bbls. 


.casks. 


No. 

lbs. 


casks. 
, .bbls. 


hhds. 

.bbls. 


boxes. 

...lbs. 

.kegs. 

..bbls 


Quantities. 

Value. 

57 

9,976 

4 

8,200 

80,240 

8.024 

281 

2,07# 

139 

15.290 

152 

6,41* 

646 

4,199 

1,284 

7,704 

12,258 

171,612 

15,239 

228,505 

8,036 

96,432 

6,550 

6,550 

5,218 

14.610 

207 

3,726 

4,104 

8,208 

25,289 

101,156 

5,880 

24,110 

275 

55.000 

2,056.923 

8,000,000 

586 

879,000 

163,440 

137,565,029 

2,812,616 

$2,250,092 

415,877 

604,033 

4,107,839 

2,177,154 

2,768 

6,516 

76,981 

21,274 

1,087 

652 

608 

4.572 

6,772 

20,316 

89.009 

702.1 62 

8,223 

575,610 

3,895 

194,760 

8,873 

46.476 

26,831 

482.958 

4,463 

107,112 

18,799 

187,990 

158 

2,844 

2,087 

186,665 

2,344 

23,440 

627 

7,524 

1,127 

10,706 

63,704 

456,484 

132 

5,940 

1,822 

40,717 

8,455 

120,925 

976 

18.664 

927 

1,668 

374 

6,610 

951 

6,657 

1,008 

1.638 

4,701 

23,605 

35,152 

9,038 

8,199 

44.786 

2,827 

3,025 
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Article*.  Quantities.  Value. 

Salt bags  114  14 

Soap. boxes.  862  1,898 

Lumber,  black  walnut ft  2,540,679  46,782 

Staves no.  4,846,000  96,900 

Heading 925,000  # 20,866 

Hoop  poles 949,000  # 9,490 

Empty  barrels. 1,733  1,607 

Pearl  and  pot  ashes casks.  5,497  137,425 

Oilcake tons.  8,168  98,816 

Feathers sacks.  468  7,264 

Merchandise. tons.  388  810,400 

Leather rolls  and  boxes.  1,703  68,120 

Scrap  iron tons.  408  8,160 

Railroad  iron 1,648  98,880 

Spikes ‘ kegs.  1,030  8,240 

Horses .....No.  461  46,100 

Cattle. 2,791  111,640 

Sheep 2,662  6,655 

Live  hogs 87,422  886,798 

Beef  hides 18,296  64,036 

Deerskins bales.  663  9,945 

Sheep  pelts 452  9,040 

Wool 8,743  190,893 

Furs,  estimated  value ......  210,000 

Express  packages  passed  through,  estimated. 7,600; OCO 

Express  packages,  sundries  .tons.  64  96,000 

Express  packages,  money  received  here  and  forwarded.  890,278 

Sundries,  wood,  packages  machinery,  reaping  and  mow- 
ing machines,  furniture,  rags,  clocks,  safes,  hair,  crack- 
lings and  hemp,  <bc 1 30,1 54 

Total $19,738,923 


The  valuation  of  merchandise  per  ton  is  difficult  of  determination,  and  cannot  be 
arrived  at  with  certainty ; but  aided  by  the  following  table  of  values,  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  insurance  upon  merchandise  in  transitu,  a safe  conclusion  is  believed  to  be 
attainable. 

INSURANCE  VALUES. 


Dry  goods per  ton.  $1 ,000 

Books  and  stationary 1,440 

Boots  and  shoes 1,480 

Groceries  (general  stock) 400 

Druggists’  and  Grocers’  city  assortment 880 

Hats  and  caps 1,720 

Shelf  hardware. 720 


It  will  be  seen  by  this  table,  that  the  average  value  of  the  goods  specified,  per  ton, 
is  $1,091  42. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  classification  of  coastwise  imports  and  exports  at  Toledo, 
above  presented,  is  much  more  detailed  and  specific  than  is  usual,  and  that  it  excludes 
from  tne  articles  denominated  merchandise,  numerous  articles  which,  though  leading 
and  important,  are  nevertheless  articles  of  comparatively  low  value.  By  this  classifi- 
cation the  term  “merchandise”  is  made  to  include  but  few  articles  of  less  value  than 
the  average  of  tho  above  table,  while  a very  large  proportion  would  range  consider- 
ably above  $1 ,000  per  ton. 

Many  merchants  of  large  experience,  after  an  examination  of  the  above  classification, 
have  considered  merchandise  too  low  at  $800  per  ton.  It  probably  is  so,  but  is  more 
satisfactory  by  being  within  a safe  limit. 

It  stating  imports  and  exports,  the  manifests  on  file  in  this  office  have  been  taken 
as  the  guide,  except  in  a few  instances,  were  errors  or  omissions  were  detected,  then 
the  books  of  the  forwarding  and  commission  merchants,  and  the  statements  of  the 
canal  collector  and  freight  agent  of  the  M.  S.  R.  R.  were  appealed  to  for  the  purpose 
of  correction. 
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The  statement  of  exports  and  imports  by  express,  was  famished  by  the  express 
office,  and  includes  only  the  business  by  the  lake. 

Where  the  weight  of  merchandise  was  not  given,  bat  the  number  of  packages  was, 
twelve  packages  were  estimated  to  be  a ton. 

That  a larger  business  might  have  been  shown  by  looking  less  to  the  manifests,  and 
more  to  other  sources,  is  more  than  probable ; for  manifests  are  quite  frequently  silent 
as  to  shipments  from  intermediate  ports,  and  in  many  cases  of  exports,  vessels  have 
sailed  without  reporting  cargo  at  all 

Some  of  these  omissions  have  been  supplied,  but  many  of  them  have  not  been,  and 
the  amount  of  exports  stated,  especially,  is  believed  to  be  considerably  below  what  the 
facts  if  fully  ascertained  would  warrant. 

Foreign  articles  entered  in  other  districts  and  brought  here  in  bond  through  United 
States  ports,  for  the  payment  of  duties,  were,  of  course,  treated  as  coastwise  imports. 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS. 


Quantity.  Foreign  Vais*. 

Lumber. ft.  601,11*6  $2,476 

Shingles M.  28  28 

Cedar  post 8 No.  6,548  214 

Stone,  rubble  toise 43  43 

Railroad  iron tons.  603  15,281 

Sundries 20 


Total  foreign  imports 


Coro  . 
Pork  . 
Hams 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 

.bush. 

bbls. 

casks. 


$18,063 


Value. 

11,000  $5,830 

1,904  34,273 

125  8,750 


Total,  all  in  British  vessels $48,853 

DUTIES  COLLECTED. 

Amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Toledo  during  the  year 
1852,  on  goods  entered  here,  and  on  articles  entered  at  New  York 
and  brought  here  in  bond  $80,001  38 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  AT  TOLEDO  FOR,  THE  TEAR  1852. 


ARRIVALS. 

American  steam  vessels 

BiitWi  - “ 

Total  steam  vessels.. 

American  sail  vessels 

British  sail  vessels 

Total  sail  vessels  entered 


925 

1 

1,117 

10 


926 


1,127 


Whole  number  entered 2,053 

DEPARTURES. 

American  steam  vessels.. 927 

British  steam  vessels 1 

Total  steam  vessels  cleared. 928 

American  sail  vessels 1,119 

British  sail  vessels 10 

Total  sail  vessels  cleared 1,129 


Whole  number  cleared 2,057 

TONNAGE  ENTERED  AT  TOLEDO  IN  1852. 

American  steam  tons.  493,955 

British  steam 156 


Total  steam  tonnage 494,1 1 1 

American  sail tons.  178,181 

British  sail 1,101 


Total  sail  tonnage  entered 179,183 

Total  tonnage  entered 673,293 
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TONNAGE  CLEARED  AT  TOLEDO  IV  1852. 

American  steam  tons.  494,865 

British  steam 156 

Total  steam  tonnage  cleared 495,021 

American  sail  tonnage 178,596 

British  sail  tonnage 1,001 

Total  sail  tonnage 179, 597 

Total  tonnage  cleared 674,618 

RECAPITULATION. 

TOTAL  STEAM  TONNAGE  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 

For  1852 tons.  989.132 

For  1851  579,076 

Increase. 410,056 

TOTAL  SAIL  TONNAGE  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 

In  1852 tons.  858,779 

In  1851  259,758 

Increase. 99,021 

Total  increase 509,077 

NUMBER  or  VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 

In  1852  vessels.  4,110 

In  1851 8,212 

Increase 898 

Imports  coastwise  1852  $37,565,029 

“ “ 1851  23,001,460 

Exports  41  1852  19,738,923 

14  44  1851  7,849,040 

TOTAL  COASTWISE  COMMERCE  OF  TOLEDO. 

For  1852 $57,393,952 

For  1851 80,835,580 

Increase  of  express  business $16,594,701 

Increase  of  other  Commerce 9,873,771 

Total  increase  over  1851 $26,468,372 

HOSPITAL  MONET. 

Amount  paid  for  relief  of  seamen  during  the  year  1852..  $8G7  00 

Amount  collected  of  vessels 245  88 

Amount  disbursed  over  collections $551  12 

Custom-house,  Toleoo,  January  18, 1853.  CHA’S  W.  HILL,  Collector. 


TOBACCO  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN* 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Statistical  Society,  a paper  wa9  read  on  the 
history  and  consumption  of  tobacco.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  rapid  increase 
in  its  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  thirty  years 

Consumption,  Duty  Consumption 


pounds.  per  lb.  Revenue.  Population.  per  bead. 

1821 15,598,152  4s.  £3,122,583  21,282,960  11.71  ounces. 

1831 19,553,841  8 2.954,592  24,410,439  12.80  ounces 

1841 22,309,360  8 8,530,163  27,019,671  16.21  ounces’ 

1851 28,062,978  3 4,485,768  27,452,262  16.83  ounces’ 


The  total  annual  production  of  tobacco  is  estimated  at  12,000,000  tons,  and  would 
require  half  the  British  tonnage  which  “ enters  inward  ” or  “clears  outward  ” annually 
to  transport  the  same.  The  value  at  2d.  per  pound  would  amount  to  £37,000,000 
sterling. 
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COMMERCE  OF  HAVANA. 

Since  the  publication  of  an  article  on  Cuba  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  Febru- 
ary, 1853,  (vol.  xxvii.,)  we  have  received  the  Dlario  de  la  Marina  of  the  1st  January, 
1853,  containing  full  tabular  statements  of  the  Commerce  of  Havana  for  the  year 
1852,  and  also  comparative  statements  for  several  preceding  years.  The  products  of 
the  island  registered  for  exportation  at  Havana  for  twelve  years  are  as  follows: — 


Sugar, 

Coffee, 

Molassee, 

Honey, 

Wax, 

Rom, 

Tears. 

boxes. 

arrobas. 

bhds. 

tierces. 

arrobas. 

pipe*. 

1852 

...  688,747 

158,496 

89,515 

2,114 

87,413 

6,846 

1851 

849,018 

150,253 

44,539 

2,108 

45,666 

6,792 

1860 

704,777 

170,902 

28,615 

2,156 

43,894 

7,091 

1849... 

605,463 

509,044 

34,413 

1,939 

26,048 

7,489 

1848 

...  086,088 

182,172 

25,934 

1,707 

36,903 

11,305 

1847 

661,766 

346,390 

82,765 

1,425 

36,095 

10,881 

1846 

615,900 

263,946 

26,679 

1,887 

87,487 

6,042 

1845 

267,695 

170,466 

20,075 

847 

31,409 

2,727 

1844 

534,582 

579,348 

35,812 

1,963 

81,769 

4,966 

1848 

461,307 

773,043 

35,711 

2,198 

87,049 

6,224 

1842 

427,947 

1,081,468 

87,459 

2,643 

29,361 

6,785 

1841 

846,891 

742,570 

42,909 

1,974 

28,851 

8,752 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  registered  during  the  twelve  years  1,971,340 
M.  cigars,  and  27,113,473  lbs.  of  tobacco.  For  1852,  170,559  M.  of  the  former,  and 
8,182,577  lbs.  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  exports  for  1852,  the  United  States  took  196,485  boxes  of  sugar,  66,548  ar- 
robas  coffee,  46,712  hhds.  molasses,  143  tierces  honey,  845  arrobas  wax,  391  pipes 
rum,  73,125  M.  cigars,  and  841,160  lbs.  tobacco. 

The  entrances  and  clearances  tor  1851  and  1852  were  as  follows: — 


1851 — entered  1,934  vessels,  of  which  628  were  Spanish. 


1852—  “ 

1,758  “ 

a 

661 

« 

1861— cleared  1,865  “ 

u 

615 

« 

1852—  “ 

1,789  w 

u 

699 

n 

COMMERCE  OF  NEW  BEDFORD. 


The  following  statistics  of  the  Commerce  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  for  the 
year  1852,  are  from  the  Custom-House : — 

Whole  number  of  American  vessels  entered  at  the  Custom-House  from  for- 


eign ports  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1862 99 

Number  of  foreign  vessels 14 

Total HI 


Of  which  59  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  40  in  foreign  trade. 

ENTERED. 


From  the  British  Provinces 34 

From  the  East  Indies 2 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands 12 

From  Callao 1 


I From  the  Axorcs. 1 

| From  Rio  Janeiro I 

I From  Cuba 1 


Amount  of  duties  received  on  merchandise  imported $24,979  95 

Value  of  sperm  oil  as  entered 1,927,511  00 

Value  of  whale  oil  as  entered 1,040,829  00 

Value  of  whalebone  as  entered 444 jll  8 00 


Total  value  of  whale  fishery ; . . $3,412,658  00 

The  whole  number  of  protections  granted  to  American  seamen  during  the  year  was 
1,918. 
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FLOUR  AID  WHEAT  FROM  FEW  YORK  AID  THE  WESTBRI  8TATB8. 

The  following  statement,  which  appears  in  the  Auditor's  report,  shows  the  whole 
amount  of  Flour  and  Wheat  delivered  at  tide-water  from  the  Erie  Oanal  in  each  of 
the  last  eighteen  years — distinguishing  between  the  product  of  New  York  and  the 
product  of  the  Western  States.  We  have  added  the  average  prices  of  flour  each 
year  at  Albany : — 


Years. 

Western  States. 

New  York. 

Bbls.  arriving 
at  tide-water. 

Price. 

1885 

868,661 

1,186,778 

$6  60 

1836 

778,979 

1,098,087 

8 76 

1837 

747.676 

1,082,578 

9 50 

1838 

637,036 

1,189,819 

8 50 

1839 

683,508 

425,544 

1,109,053 

2,146,699 

6 50 

1840 

1,080,084 

4 84 

1841 

' 1,282,987 

596,657 

1,829,644 

6 00 

1842 

1,146,282 

543,064 

1,776,081 

5 18 

1843 

1,568,645 

670,532 

2,239,177 

4 56 

1844 

746,939 

2,474,658 

4 50 

1845 

1,288,416 

2,842,156 

5 57 

1846 

929,830 

8,652,804 

4,780,338 

5 05 

1847 

8,888,232 

791,106 

6 84 

1848 

2,883,688 

770,114 

8,753,802 

5 58 

1848 

2,842,821 

886,938 

8,739,759 

5 00 

1850 

8,084,858 

- *805,277 

8,990,236 

5 00 

1851 

8,485,734 

495,467 

8,991,201 

4 00 

1852 

3,837,366 

877,781 

4,815,097 

4 53 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK,  1851-52, 

The  subjoined  statement  of  imports  of  sundry  articles  of  merchandise  into  the  port 
of  New  York  in  1851  and  1852,  is  derived  from  the  Shipping  and  Commercial  List . 


In  this  table  foreign  and  coastwise  imports  are  included: — 


184!. 

1851. 

I85S. 

1851. 

Brandy.. . 

. . .hf.  pipes 

16,618 

14,351 

Pepper  . . . 

36,536 

6,684 

M qr. 

ceks.Abbls. 

88,098 

33,900 

Pimento  . . 

19,024 

15,296 

Coal 

71,258 

57,896 

Raga 

...  .bales 

48,849 

29,738 

Cochineal 

. . • .ceroons 

1,655 

2,201 

Raisins. . . . 

... .casks 

6,840 

25,278 

Cocoa.... . 

10,699 

9,624 

“ . boxes  A frails 

323,161 

492,718 

Coffee. . . 

601,170 

686,017 

«c 

, . . .drums 

1,098 

8,036 

Cotton  . . 

614,611 

467,667 

Rice 

. . .tierces 

40,415 

42,438 

Duck. ... 

356 

700 

Rum. 

puncheons 

1,668 

1,267 

w 

19,301 

13,947 

Salt 

Earthenware.. . .pkgs. 

86,031 

39,554 

Saltpeter. 

81,056 

26,240 

Figs 

. .drums,  Ac. 

106,652 

268,887 

Sugars . . . 

176,782 

147,467 

Gin 

4,065 

5,000 

a 

.. . .tierces 

1,665 

1,724 

Hamp... . 

77,948 

61,121 

41 

48,209 

44,867 

u 

.......  tnna 

1,130 

1,401 

44 

. . . . boxes 

194,748 

193  098 

Hides. . . , 

haled 

1.HQ0 

1.098 

a 

111,884 

168  809 

a 

No.  1,448,949  1,885,782 

Spelter.. . . 

. . . .plates 

160^957 

144*729 

Iron,  bar. 

41,986 

52,405 

Tin.  banca,  Ac. . .slabs 

37,826 

20,496 

- pig. 

70,061 

53,818 

“ plates 

. . . .boxes 

871,960 

816,648 

M sheet,  Ac... bdls. 

656,657 

679,687 

Tobacco . . 

14.602 

15,079 

Indigo.  * . 

1,926 

2,058 

“ bales  A cer’ns 

48,427 

27,660 

u 

1,647 

732 

I Wines,  .butts  A pipes 

1,456 

1,878 

Lead.... 

893,766 

486,996 

“ hhda,  A hi  pipes 

21,282 

17,680 

]lfnlii«fpa 

hhda. 

72,239 

85,622 

44 

. .qr.  casks 

49,994 

42,957 

u 

5,280 

5,649 

« 

bbls. 

12,172 

10|09i 

M 

bbts. 

47,792 

43,927 

44 

....  boxes 

78.C88 

71,288 

Olive  oil. 

1,137 

1414 

WooL 

21,146 

49,868 

a 

bxs.  A bskts. 

45,528 

26,957 

▼OL.  xxviu. — NO.  IV.  31 
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TOBACCO  SHIPMENTS  OF  LYSCHBURQ,  TOtflWIA. 


A correspondent  of  the  Lynchburg  Virginian  furnishes  the  subjoined  statement  of 
the  actual  amount  and  supposed  value  of  manufactured  and  leaf  tobacco  shipped 
from  Lynchburg  during  the  past  three  years.  It  shows  the  extent,  rapid  increase, 
and  healthy  condition  of  this  part  of  the  manufacturing  and  trading  interest  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

From  correct  data  the  average  increase  of  the  consumption  of  manufactured  tobac- 
co for  seven  years  preceding  1852,  is  estimated  at  Hi  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  large  amount  of  leaf  tobacco  shipped  in  the  years  1850  and  1852,  compared 
with  1851,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  low  prices  preceding  1850,  giving  rise 
to  a large  accumulation,  which  was  shipped  as  soon  as  it  advanced  in  1850.  It  was 
low  again  in  1851,  when  it  again  accumulated  and  was  shipped  when  it  advanced  in 
1852.  The  crop  of  1853  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  40,000  hhds. 


MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  SHIPPED  FROM  LTNCHBUBO,  VIRGINIA. 


November  1st,  1850, 
October  1st,  1851. .. 
October  1st,  1852... 


Pounds.  Supposed  value. 

8,340,718  $2,086,178  50 

8,632,480  2,158,370  00 

13,625,120  3,381,980  00 


LEAF  TOBACCO  SHIPPED  FROM  LYNCHBURG. 


Pounds. 

November  1st,  1850 6,649.562 

October  1st,  1851 1,931,700 

October  1st,  1862 6,856,849 


Supposed  value. 
$589,460  68 
231,805  08 
685,634  90 


VESSELS  ARRIVED  AT  BALTIMORE, 


DURING  THE  YEAR  1862,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  BAY  CRAFT. 


Ships. 

Barks. 

— 18SS.- 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Total. 

1851. 

Tout. 

January  

4 

10 

15 

36 

65 

139 

February 

11 

37 

30 

74 

152 

144 

March..' 

13 

20 

33 

104 

170 

163 

April 

13 

19 

88 

105 

175 

142 

May 

8 

29 

30 

96 

163 

144 

June 

13 

31 

85 

87 

166 

119 

July 

11 

26 

42 

78 

167 

136 

August 

1 6 

22 

41 

87 

165 

151 

September 

18 

28 

45 

96 

187 

158 

October 

11 

* 24 

35 

118 

183 

127 

November 

6 

22 

81 

93 

162 

120 

December 

6 

24 

26 

99 

164 

95 

— — 

— — 

— 

■■■ 

*■ 

■■ 

Total.  1652 

128 

292 

401 

1,068 

1,889 

1,6  S3 

Total,  1851 

108 

214 

346 

970 

1,683 

In  the  arrivals  the  past  year  are  included  the  following  foreign  vessels: — 


Ships— Bremen 83 

British 5 

Swedish. 1 

Barks— Bremen. 22 

British. 24 

Hanoverian... 4 

Dutch 4 

Hamburg 1 

Brigs— Bremen 5 

British 78 

Spanish  ....  2 

Hanoverian.. 8 

Dutch 1 


Brigs — Swedish 9 

Russian  3 

Hamburg 9 

Danish I 

Oldenburg 9 

Prussian 2 

French 1 

Schooners — British 28 

Dutch 1 

Total *.... 218 


Total  foreign  vessels,  1861 . . . 148 
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8UR7EY  OF  LUMBER  AT  BANGOR,  MAINE. 

B Ana  ok,  Maxkk,  January  12,18S9L 
Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant a*  Magazine , etc. 

Dear  Sir: — I send  you  the  usual  annual  statement  of  the  quantity  of  lumber  sur- 
veyed at  this  place  during  the  season  of  1862. 

NUMBER  or  FEET  OF  LUMBER  SURVETED  IN  1852. 


Surveyors.  Peetof  lumber. 

James  Alien. 9,701.124 

George  W.  Cummings 6,033,326 

C.  V.  Crossman 11,445,628 

Beth  Emery 7,102,829 

Herman  Fisher 6,909,938 

Hiram  Ford  4,055,1 17 

Penly  Haiies 4,968,489 

Daniel  Kimball 6,787,533 

Isaac  Lincoln 3,843,412 

Joseph  Milliken 11,929,232 

A.  L.  Meservey.. 2,771,842 

James  Norris  14,072,751 

John  Oakes 863,238 

Nathaniel  Peirce 7,640,9*8 

Atherton  Pratt 7,274,979 

Ohas.  W.  Peirce 6,907,796 

Wm.  T.  Pearson 15,483,018 


Surveyors. 

Feet  of  lmnber. 

L.  B.  Ricker 

...  899,924 

Thns.  S.  Rowe 

820,282 

Albert  Smith. 

...  12,684,718 

John  Short 

4,106,285 

N.  B.  Wiggin  

6,594,002 

Geo.  W.  Washburn 

3,219,790 

Mark  Webster 

4,959,966 

John  Webster 

8,902,974 

Aaron  Young 

8,584,566 

Jon  a.  Young 

...  9,024,136 

John  C.  Young 

...  18,437,444 

James  McFadden. . . . . . 

8,438 

S.  W.  Turbut 

848,669 

Joshua  Chamberlain.. . . 

12,769 

Total 

...  129,389,422 

8HIPPING  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  DOCKS  IN  1851-52. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  tables,  which  are  taken  from  an  authentic  source, 
how  large  a portion  of  the  property  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  (Englaud)  depends  upon 
the  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  also  how  generally  the  Commerce  of  Liverpool 
is  diffused  over  the  whole  world. 

The  burden  of  the  vessels  which  paid  dock  dues  in  Liverpool,  from  June  25th,  1851* 
to  June  24th,  1852,  was  3,912,506  tons.  Of  this  vast  amount  of  shipping,  3,536,188 
tons  entered  the  Liverpool  docks  themselves;  187,61 1 tons  of  steam  vessels  discharged 
in  the  river  without  entering  the  docks;  188,712  tons  discharged  at  Runcorn  without 
entering  the  Liverpool  docks;  whilst  33,031  tons  entered  those  docks  after  discharg- 
ing at  Runcorn.  The  following  table  6hows  the  progress  of  the  port  for  the  last 
twenty  years : — 

1833  tone.  1,690,461,1849 tons.  8,639,146 

1838  2,026,200)  1850  3,636,337 

1843  2,446,278  1851  8,737,666 

1848  8,284,9631  1852  8,912,506 

The  proportion  in  which  the  trade  with  the  various  countries  of  the  world  contrib- 
uted to  the  dock  revenue  of  Liverpool,  and,  therefore,  to  the  Commerce  of  the  port 
was  as  follows : — 


United  States.. ,£102,649  17  2 

British  America  and  Newfoundland 28,077  0 10 

Coasteis 26,950  11  1 

Mediterranean 22,5 1 1 5 9 

East  Indies  19,314  12  3 

European  ports 18,655  17  6 

West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 11,868  15  10 

Brazils 9,019  16  3 

West  Coast  of  South  America 8,339  8 11 

Baltic. 7,678  0 4 

West  Coast  of  Africa 4,670  17  3 

New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand 1,084  15  8 


Total £254,470  18  9 
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DEBTS  AND  FINANCES  OF  THE  STATES  IN  1852-53. 

Mains.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  shows  the  following  summary 
of  operations  from  1st  May  to  1st  of  December  1852 : — 

Receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  all  sources  for  the  period  above  named..  $744,879  5$ 


Balance  on  hand  April  80,  1851 44,680  07 

Making  an  aggregate  of $789,549  63 

Disbursements  during  the  same  time 624,101  46 

$165,448  23 

To  be  further  reduced  by  existing  appropriations COfl  16  53 

Leaving  a balance  of. $105,831  63 


The  extraordinary  items  of  receipts  are  made  up  of  $143,002  42  received  from  the 
general  government,  on  account  of  advance  made  by  the  State  for  the  protection  of 
our  north-east  frontier;  of  $32,763  51  growing  out  of  the  Bame  transaction. 

$102,038  60  has  been  received  from  the  Land  Office  on  general  account,  $12,710  61 
from  sales  of  school  lands,  and  $44,090  03  from  sales  of  timber  and  grass  on  reserved 
land 8.  The  balance  has  been  received  from  ordinary  sources. 

Of  the  public  debt  $154,900  has  been  paid,  leaving  a balance  of  $471,500  as  the 
funded  debt  at  the  present  time.  To  meet  this  are  $65,000  in  the  Treasury , which 
can  be  spared  from  tne  necessary  wants  of  government  The  sale  of  the  public  lands 
for  the  coming  two  years  is  estimated  at  $150,000,  which  it  is  recommended  to  be 
applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt.  The  receipts  for  1863,  are  estimated  at 
$480,526  60,  and  the  expenditures  at  $308,419  92. 

Michigan.  Gov.  McCleland  of  Michigan,  in  his  message,  describes  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  State  as  healthy  and  encouraging.  The  following  statement  shows  the 


result  for  two  years : — 

The  amount  in  the  Treasury  November  80,  1850 $35,S60  27 

Receipts  during  the  fiscal  year 414,890  18 

Available  means $449,750  46 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period 352,297  22 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  November  30,  1851  $97,243  22 

Receipts  during  the  last  fiscal  year 451,082  97 

Available  means $548,326  25 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period 4 3 1 ,9 1 8 97 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  November  SO,  1852 $116,407  23 

The  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  the  State  was — 

November  30,  18bl $2,568,269  13 

November  30,  1852 2,307,850  19 

The  specific  taxes  for  1851  were $27,717  30 

44  41  1852  44  65,854  71 


The  Governor  recommends  provision  being  made  for  a sinking  fund.  He  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  legislature  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  enacting  a gen- 
eral banking  law.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  foreign  bank  notes  in  circulation 
in  the  State  is  $8,000,000 ; specie  in  actual  circulation  $500,000,  making  an  aggregate 
of  $3,500,000. 
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New  Jersey.  The  following  summary  of  the  finances  and  condition  of  this  State, 
is  derived  from  the  message  of  the  Governor. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1852,  have  been  as  follows:— 


Transit  duties  from  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company $81,668  43 

Ditto  from  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Transportation  Co. . . . 49,584  42 

Ditto  from  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation  Company 13,081  29 

Tax  on  capital  Stock  of  ditto 10,000  00 

Ditto  on  Patterson  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co 2,665  00 

Ditto  on  capital  stock  of  Eagle  Life  and  Health  Insurance  Co 196  78 

Peddlers’ licenses 1,053  00 

Dividends  on  stock  of  Camden  dt  Amboy  R.  R.  & Transportation  Co.  20, 0C 0 00 

Interest 8,984  88 

Surplus  earuings  of  State  Prison 5,000  00 

Commissioners  to  discontinue  House  of  Refuge 2,904  42 

Principal  of  bond  and  mortgage  paid 784  45 

Forfeited  recognizances 661  94 

Forfeiture  for  usury  Ill  72 

Tax  on  insurance  premiums 88  61 

Special  loan 80,000  00 

$171,683  84 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1852  1,558  75 

linking  the  available  funds $178,287  10 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid  during  last  year  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government. 


For  extraordinary  expenses,  viz  : — 

Appropriation  to  public  schools $40,000  00 

House  of  Refuge 14,416  80 

Lunatic  Asylum.. 11,145  22 

State  Prison  improvements 4,887  87 

Gifford's  Index 2,000  00 

Surveyor  General's  offices  at  Burlington  and  Perth 

Amboy 1,400  00 

Vault  for  Treasurer's  office. 1,000  00 

Colonization  Society. 4,000  00 

Gas  fixtures  for  State  House 872  25 

Boundary  Line  Commissioners  between  Cumber- 

land  and  Cape  May 182  60 


$88,684  08 


75,854  04 


Leaving  a balance  in  the  Treasury  of 


$166,588  12 
7,698  98 


$173,287  10 

Wisconsin.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer,  as  we  learn 
from  the  message  of  Gov.  Farwkll,  exhibit  the  financial  condition  of  this  State  as 
sound  and  creditable.  The  general  fund  in  the  Treasury  has  been  sufficient  to  meet 
all  demands  upon  it  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  both  as  the  current  liabilities  of  the 


year,  and  the  unpaid  indebtedness  of  the  year  1851,  within  the  small 

sum  of $940  71 

General  fund  received  from  81st  December  1851,  to  31st  December 

1852 138,652  02 

Amount  disbursed  in  1852 184,593  83 

Overpaid  out  of  this  fund 940  71 

Of  the  above  disbursements  duting  the  year  1852,  there  has  been  paid. 

on  liabilities  incurred  during  the  year. 88,398  83 

On  liabilities  incurred  previously  to  1852,  and  which  remained  unpaid 
December  31st,  1851  46,200  00 


The  reports  show,  that,  had  the  full  amount  of  the  State  tax,  due  from  the  different 
counties,  for  the  year  1852,  been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  there  would  have  been  asur- 
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plot  over  the  disbursements,  and  that  the  assessments  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  and  liabilities  of  the  year. 

Massachusetts,  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  revenue  and  expenditures  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  during  the  year  1862 : — 


Amount  of  ordinary  revenue  received  during  the  year  ending  Dec. 

81,  1862,  was $598,170  40 

Massachusetts  scrip,  issued  1852  200,000  00 

Premium  on  same 6,080  00 

Temporary  loans,  mostly  from  individuals,  at  4 per  cent 650,000  00 

Interest  on  school  fund,  Indian  fund,  railroad  and  bridge  funds,  Ac..  851,000  00 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1862,  belongingto  funds,  balances  due  sun- 
dry railroad  accounts,  unexpended  proceeds  of  scrip  sold,  Ac. . . . 76,822  82 


Total $1,781,708  81 

PAYMENTS. 

Ordinary  expenditures $674,622  87 

Loans  repaid,  school  fund,  sinking  fund,  bridge  funds,  Ac. 840,986  90 

Cash  on  nand  January  1 , 1858  8,684  02 

Unexpended  proceeds  of  scrip  sold,  and  premium  on  sales  of  same, 
school  funds  and  interest  on  same,  sinking  fund,  bridge  fund,  Ac  . 257,460  52 


Total 


$1,781,708  81 


Of  the  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  five  per  cent  stock  issued  during  the  year 
one  half  is  redeemable  m 1865,  and  the  remainder  in  1872.  The  first  was  sold  at 
4J>2,  and  the  second  at  5.03  premium. 

New  Tore.  The  Controller,  in  answer  to  a resolution  of  the  House,  furnishes 
the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  Debt  of  the  several  Funds: — 


Increase  of  general  fund  debt  from  1835  to  1852  $5,520,714  80 

Total  of  canal  debt  in  1835  6,328,056  19 

In  1852 16,501,269  16 

Besides  this  there  are  the  canal  certificates. 1,500,000  00 


Included  in  the  above  increase  of  the  general  fond  debt,  are  the  following : — 


New  York  and  Erie  Railroad $3,000,000  00 

Cansjoharie  and  Catskill 200,000  00 

Ithaca  and  Oswego.. 315,700  00 

The  total  debt  of  the  State  is : — 

General  fund  debt. . .' $6,389,698  82 

Canal  debt 16,501.269  00 

Canal  revenue  certificates. 1,500,000  00 

Contingent  fund  debt 933,036  16 


$24,328,998  64 

The  Hudson  and  Berkshire  Railroad  Company  have  ceased  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  $150,000  61  per  cent  loan;  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  ceased  to 
pay  interest  on  their  $3,000,000  loan  in  1842. 

The  tolls  on  the  Canals  for  the  last  year  were  $3,173,222  49,  and  revenue  from 

other  sources  $5,923  29,  making  a total  of  $2,179,145  78 

Subject  to  deductions,  the  cost  of  repairs,  Ac.  $1,049,045  92 

And  for  interest  and  principal  of  State  debt.  1,850,608  00 

2,899,045  92 


Leaving  a clear  surplus  of. $280,099  86 

This  latter  sum  i9  applicable  to  the  completion  of  the  Canals.  This  surplus  is  con- 
siderably less  than  it  has  been  for  six  years  past.  These  revenues  had  reached  in  tho 
year  1847,  $981,834,  and  in  the  year  1861,  $964,  482. 

The  canal  debt  of  the  State  reached  its  maximum  in  the  year  1844,  when  it  was 
$20,713,905.  It  is  now  $17,091,269. 
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The  expenditures  for  the  expenses  of  collection,  superintendence,  and  the  repairs  of 
the  canals  during  the  last  six  years,  exceeded  the  appropriations  by  the  large  sum  of. 
$822,487.  The  commissioners  assume  that  the  surplus  for  the  current  year  will  not 
exceed  $104,698. 

The  canal  certificates  issued  under  the  act  of  1851,  amount  to  $1,500,000,  and  the 
premium  realized  amounts  to  $12,890  75.  Payment  to  the  extent  of  $1,056,726  had 
been  made  on  the  canal  contract,  when  further  payments  were  prevented  by  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Court  of  Appeals 


REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  1851  AND  1862. 

AX  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  NET  PRODUCE  OF  THE  REVENUE  OF  OREAT  BRITAIN,  IN  TOE  TEARS 
ENDED  5TB  OF  JANUART,  1862,  AND  fiTH  JANUARY,  1853,  SHOWING  THE  INCREASE  OR 
DECREASE  THEREOF. 

Years  ending  January  5. 

185®.  1851.  Inornate.  Decrease. 


Customs. £18,761,069 

Excise 18,098,170 

Stamps 6,938,649 

Taxes 8,663,962 

Property  Tax. 6,804,928 

Post-Office 1,064,000 

Grown  Lands 150,000 

Miscellaneous. 172,241 


Total  ordinary  rev’s . £48,04  2,9 1 4 

Imprest  A other  mo*&  64 8,4 1 0 

Repaym’tsof  adv’ces.  802,943 


Total  income  ....  £49,489,267 


Deduct  decrease.. . . 
Increase  on  the  year, 


£18,696,882 

£65,687 

18,356,981 

£268,811 

6,287,261 

363,712 

8,377,843 

• e e • e 

186,  i 99 

6,609,687 

204,714 

1,022,000 

42,000 

260,000 

110,000 

298,729 

121,488 

£48,802,833 

£1,068,726 

£298,806 

684.063 

9,847 

1,081,297 

228,354 

£50,468,193 

£1,282,079 

£303,163 

803,133 

978,926 

THE  SMALL  CHANGE  SCARCITY. 

A correspondent,  referring  to  the  statement  that  a Lowell  manufacturing  company 
pays,  on  an  average,  $30  per  month  for  small  change  to  pay  off  the  operatives,  Ac., 
adds : — “ I can  point  you  to  two  railroad  companies  who  pay  from  $60  to  $80  per 
month  for  change  used  in  the  depots  in  Boston  and  on  the  line  of  their  road.  All  the 
other  railroad  companies  have  to  pay  largely  for  change.  Oahnot  something  be  dons 
to  remedy  this  expensive  evil  t ” 


BALTIMORE  STOCK  MARKET  FOR  1852. 

We  publish  below  the  Baltimore  Price  Current*  annual  list  of  quotations  of  all 
the  stocks  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  State  of  Maryland,  bought  and  sold  in  that 
market  from  the  15th  of  January  to  the  16th  of  December,  1852 : — 

In  relation  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  York  and  Cumberland  Railroad 
Bhares,  the  advance  has  been  upward  of  30  per  cent  We  also  refer  to  our  State  and 
city  securities  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  loans  generally,  as  showing  a steady 
and  considerable  improvement  during  the  year.  These  securities  are  now  sought  after 
by  capitalists  for  permanent  investment  We  note  some  decline,  however,  within  the 
post  week,  in  the  bonds  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  The  coupon 
Donds  had  freely  commanded  102}  a 102J-,  interest  from  July  1st,  out  had  declined  to 
974  a 984.  without,  however,  any  transactions  at  these  prices.  This  we  attribute  to 
the  necessary  action  of  the  company  in  the  case  requiring  a further  loan  of  $2,500,000 
ibr  the  laying  of  additional  double  tracks,  and  an  increase  of  the  stock  of  the  road  in 
view  of  its  early  completion  to  the  Ohio  River. 
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There  baa  been  added  to  this  list  by  the  Board  during  the  year,  stock  of  the  Cum- 
berland Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  George’s  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  both  of 
which  stocks  it  is  thought  may  hereafter  become  very  promineut  and  active  securities 
in  our  market  Sales  at  the  Board  for  the  year  1852  have  more  than  doubled  those 
of  the  previous  year,  and  have  for  some  time  past  averaged  from  $160,000  to  $200,000 
per  week.  Money  continues  very  abundant,  and  is  daily  seeking  investments  in  every 
description  of  our  dividend  paying  securities,  and  in  the  opinion  of  very  shrewd  cal- 
culators, will  continue  to  do  so  for  a long  period  to  come. 

The  new  year  opens  with  a very  easy  market ; the  annual  statements  of  our  Bank- 
ing Institutions  just  published  6how  them  to  be  in  a very  healthy  condition,  and  fully 
able  to  extend  to  the  whole  mercantile  community  the  most  liberal  aid  and  accommo- 
dations. In  view  of  all  these  facts,  we  hazard  the  prediction  that  during  the  year 
1863,  there  will  not  be  any  material  decline  in  the  prices  of  any  of  our  dividend*  pay* 
ing  securities  as  compared  with  the  quotations  in  the  list  furnished  to-day : — 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  STOCKS  IN  THE  BALTIMORE  MARKET. 


Public  loans — 

Jan.  15. 

Feb.  15. 

Mar.  15. 

April  15. 

May  15. 

June  15. 

Maryland  6 per  cents,  1870. 

102} 

102 

102 

104* 

105* 

106 

Maryland  6 per  cents,  1890. 

102* 

103 

102 

.... 

.... 

• . • . 

Maryland  6 per  cents,  5 qr.. 

88* 

88 

87* 

88* 

90 

t • • * 

Maryland  5 per  cents,  ster. . 

96 

96 

.... 

• • . . 

102 

102 

Baltimore  6 per  cents,  1860. 

101* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Baltimore  6 per  cents,  1870. 

... 

102* 

.... 

«... 

.... 

106 

Baltimore  6 per  cents,  1890. 

108* 

104 

105* 

105* 

105* 

106* 

Baltimore  6 per  cents 

Baltimore  <fe  Ohio  Railroad  6 

86* 

86* 

.... 

86* 

.... 

89 

per  cent  bonds,  1854 

96 

97 

96 

.... 

.... 

Do,  1867 

88* 

88* 

88* 

89* 

92* 

.... 

Do,  1876. 

88 

89* 

88 

89* 

93 

97* 

Do,  1880. 

Bank  stock — 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

*** 

Bank  of  Baltimore 

88 

88* 

89 

91* 

96 

92 

Merchants’. 

97* 

99 

100* 

104 

109 

109 

Union  Bank  of  Maryland. . . 

66 

66* 

67 

69 

69* 

71* 

Farmers  and  Merchants’. . . . 

47* 

.... 

• • • ■ 

.... 

40 

Com.  & Farmers’,  full  paid  . 

...  a 

87 

.... 

88* 

.... 

.... 

Corn.  <t  Farmers’,  short  paid. 

# # # # 

22* 

28 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Marine 

27 

28 

28* 

28* 

28* 

29 

Farmers  and  Planters'. 

26 

26* 

26* 

27* 

28* 

.... 

Chesapeake 

22* 

28 

24 

24 

.... 

26 

Western. 

20 

20 

20* 

20* 

21* 

21* 

Mechanics’. 

16 

16 

16* 

17 

17* 

11* 

Franklin 

10* 

11* 

11 

11* 

11* 

Ilf 

Citizens’ 

8* 

8* 

8* 

9* 

9* 

10 

Patapsco  Bank  of  Maryland. 
Insurance — 

19 

19 

20* 

20 

81* 

Baltimore  Life. 

• • • 

66 

67 

67 

.... 

Firemen’s. 

20  ’ 

22* 

28* 

28 

23 

‘ *4* 

Baltimore  Fire 

11 

12 

18 

• • • • 

.... 

IS* 

Associated  Firemen’s. 

Railroads — 

H 

W 

n 

7* 

H 

8* 

Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

63 

68* 

62 

68* 

74* 

81* 

York  and  Cumberland 

17* 

18 

18* 

20* 

20* 

21* 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna. 
Turnpike  Roads — 

25 

26 

.... 

SO 

SO 

Reisterstown. 

4* 

4* 

5 

8* 

6* 

5* 

York 

8 

.... 

.... 

Frederick 

Miscellaneous — 

“si 

"h 

8* 

“s* 

.... 

>i 

Baltimore  Gas  Company  . . . 

104 

105 

105 

105 

105 

106 

Baltimore  Water  Company. 

85 

86 

86 

• • • • 

87 

.... 

Union  M&nufac.  Company.. . 

• • • a 

10 

9* 

11 

11 

12 

Susquehanna  Canal. 

10 

• • • . 

13* 

• • • • 

11 

11 
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Public  loans — 

July  15. 

Aug.  15. 

Sept  15. 

Oct  15. 

Nov.  15. 

Dec.  15. 

Maryland  6 per  cents,  1870. 

106* 

108* 

107* 

107* 

108 

109 

Maryland  6 per  cents,  1890. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

108 

.... 

110 

Maryland  6 per  cents,  6 qr. . 

96 

96 

98 

.... 

99 

99 

Maryland  6 per  cents,  ster. . 

106 

.... 

107* 

108* 

109 

111 

Baltimore  6 per  cents,  1 860 . 

.... 

106 

106 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Baltimore  6 per  cents,  1870. 

106 

107 

.... 

.... 

105* 

107 

Baltimore  6 per  cents,  1890. 

107* 

108 

107* 

105* 

108 

108 

Baltimore  6 per  cents 

Baltimore  A Ohio  Railroad  6 

89 

.... 

.... 

89 

90 

94 

per  cent  bonds,  1854 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

99* 

; . . • 

Do,  1887 

.... 

96* 

96* 

.... 

98 

100 

Do,  1875 

97* 

96* 

96* 

99 

99* 

102 

Do,  1880 

Bank  stock — 

97 

96 

96 

99 

99 

102 

Bank  of  Baltimore 

94 

96 

97 

95 

99| 

102* 

Merchants’ 

108* 

107* 

109 

in* 

112 

117* 

Union  Bank  of  Maryland. . • 

68 

70* 

70 

72 

73 

77 

Farmers  and  Merchants'. . . . 

40 

.... 

40 

89* 

89* 

40* 

Com.  A Farmers',  full  paid. . 

88 

89 

89 

89* 

41* 

Com.  A Farmers’,  short  paid. 

• • • 

.... 

23 

28 

24 

.... 

Marine , 

80 

30 

80 

80 

80* 

80* 

Farmers  and  Plahters’ 

27 

28* 

...» 

28* 

29 

29* 

Chesapeake. 

25 

.... 

.... 

.... 

25* 

26 

Western. 

21* 

21 

21* 

21* 

21* 

22* 

Mechanics’ 

17* 

17* 

.... 

18* 

18 

19 

Franklin. 

11* 

12 

ii* 

12* 

12* 

18 

Citizens’ 

9* 

10 

10 

10* 

10 

10* 

Farmers’  Bank  of  Maryland . 

.... 

.... 

49 

60 

Patapsco  Bank  of  Maryland . 
Insurance — 

*21* 

21* 

22 

*22* 

23 

23 

Baltimore  Life 

.... 

• • • • 

56 

59 

69 

Firemen’s 

23* 

24 

24 

24* 

24* 

28 

Baltimore  Fire 

13* 

18* 

13 

18* 

13* 

18* 

Associated  Firemen’s 

Railroads— 

8 • 

8* 

8* 

8* 

8 

*8* 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

82* 

88* 

85* 

97 

91 

•96* 

York  A Cumberland 

20* 

21* 

21* 

21* 

22 

22* 

Baltimore  A Susquehanna  • . 
Tnmpike  Roads — 

29 

80 

80 

29* 

33 

Reisterstown .... 

6 

5 

4* 

.... 

4* 

4* 

Frederick 

Miscellaneous — 

8* 

8* 

8* 

8* 

8* 

8* 

Baltimore  Gas  Company  . . . 

103 

111 

111 

112 

112 

112 

Baltimore  Water  Company.. 

• • e • 

85 

87 

88 

.... 

86 

Union  Manufac.  Company  . . 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12* 

18* 

Canton  Comyany 

76 

82 

80 

• 

86* 

122 

Susquehanna  Canal 

York  A Cumber’d  Railr’d  b’ds 

11 

10 

11 

.... 

13 

.... 

89* 

92 

96* 

.... 

94* 

97* 

C.  A O.  0.  prem.  bonds 

• • • • 

.... 

• e • • 

50* 

52* 

.... 

Do.,  guarantied  by  Virginia.. 

ease 

.... 

.... 

• • • • 

99* 

.... 

RATE  OF  INTEREST  CN  MONET  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  an  act  passed  March  IS,  1860,  the  rat 1 of  interest  on  money  loaned  was  fixed 
at  ten  per  cent,  where  there  was  no  special  contract,  but  u parties  may  agree  in  wri- 
ting for  the  payment  of  any  rate  of  interest  whatever  on  money  due,  or  to  become  due 
on  any  contract  Any  judgment  rendered  on  such  contract  shall  conform  thereto,  and 
shall  bear  the  interest  agreed  upon.” 


• Dividend  oft 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BANS  OF  HEW  ORLEANS. 


The  subjoined  statements  of  the  Banks  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1852,  is  published  under  the  signature  of  the  Louisiana  Secretary  of  State,  and  State 
Treasurer. 


Specie  Paying . 

Louisiana  Bank 

Oanal  Bank 

Louisiana  State  Bank 

Mechanics’  and  Traders’  Bk  . 

Union  Bank 

Mon- Specie  Paying. 

Oitisens1  Bank. 

Consolidated. 


MOVEMENT  or  THE  BAKES. 


Cash  liabilities. 


Circulation. 

Total. 

$1,312,464 

$6,070,149 

1,831,632 

4,616,766 

1,467,710 

6,650,794 

841,425 

8,534,635 

25,520 

706,889 

6,988 

28,515 

6,807 

8,849 

$5,490,946 

$21,616,095 

Specie. 

TotaL 

$2,560,267 

$8,410,414 

1,538.513 

6.626,996 

2,351,527 

7.568,341 

1,543,436 

4,677,629 

251,641 

694,529 

7,419 

191.602 

39,239 

39,289 

$8,287,043 

$2,820,762 

TOTAL  MOVEMENT  AND  DEAD  WEIGHT. 


Specie  Paying . 

Louisiana  Bank 

Canal  and  Banking  Co 

Louisiana  State  Bank. 

Mechanics'  and  Traders’  Bank 

Union  Bank 

Non-Specie  Paying . 

Citizens’  Bunk. 

Consolidated  Association  . . . . 


liabilities. 
Exclusive  of  capital. 


$6,070,148 

67 

4,616,764 

79 

6,650,794 

25 

3,634,634 

91 

706,888 

80 

6,264,048 

18 

1,506,970 

80 

Assets. 


$11,298,798  tl 
8,976,971  96 
8 884,194  18 
6,726,006  74 
1,881,708  86 

6,900,869  74 
1,225,840  77 


$29,849,249  90  $48,789,881  08 

The  Governor  of  Louisiana,  (Hon.  Joseph  Walker,)  in  his  last  annual  message  to 
the  Legislature  of  that  State,  (January  17,  1858,)  says  of  the  condition  of  these 
Banks: — 


The  quarterly  reports  of  the  Board  of  Currency  show  that  our  banks  are  in  a most 
sound  and  safe  condition.  Indeed,  the  great  abundance  of  money  in  the  country,  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  banks  have  a much  larger  amount  of  specie  in  their  vaults, 
than  the  whole  circulation.  No  banks  in  the  UnioD  are  in  a more  safe  and  reliable 
condition,  than  those  of  Louisiana.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Board,  made 
on  the  80th  December  1852,  the  amount  of  circulation  of  the  banks  was  $5,400,946, 
while  the  specie  in  the  vaults  was  $8,207,042. 


DEBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  IOWA. 

By  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  it  appears  that  there  has  been 
received  into  the  State  Treasury  from  the  2d  day  of  December,  1850,  to  the  81st  day 
of  October,  1852,  the  sum  of  $186,681  69.  Balance  received  from  former  Treasurer 
$8,206  89,  making  an  aggregate  of  $139,888  08.  The  disbursements  for  the  same 
period  are  $130,631  49,  being  a balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  latter  date  of  $8,051  59. 
The  funded  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to  $81,795  75,  of  which  amount  $26,795  75 
are  payable  at  the  option  of  the  State.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  two  years 
to  come  amount  to  $103,913  00,  The  estimated  resources  for  the  same  period,  with 
the  balance  in  the  Treasury,  amount  to  $149,119  47,  an  amount  which,  after  deduct* 
ing  ten  per  cent  from  delinquencies  and  assessments  as  unavailable,  will  leave  a bal- 
ance of  receipts  over  expenditures  fully  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  that  part  of  the 
funded  debt  of  the  State  which  i9  payable  at  their  option,  and  it  is  recommended  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  that  provision  be  made  to  pay  the  same  as  rapidly  as  any 
surplus  means  may  come  into  the  Treasury. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BANK  OF  KENTUCKY* 


The  annexed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  pank  of  Kentucky  and  Branches, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  is  from  the  official  report  of  S.  H.  Bulls*,  Cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  Kentucky  at  Louisville : — 

STATEMENT  OF  THS  BANK  OF  KENTUCKY  AND  BBANCHES,  1ST  JANUARY,  1853. 


RESOURCES. 

Notes  discounted. ...  $2,349,802  86 

Bills  of  exchange 8,928,449  60 


Suspended  debt  in  suit 98.526  70 

Bonds  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  6 per  cent 181,710  00 

Real  estate  for  debt 62,219  29 


Due  from  bank 


Assets  received  from  Schuylkill  Bank,  eta,  estima- 
ted at 600,000  00 

Deduct  amount  realized 887,77 1 44 


Real  estate  for  banking-houses 

Cash — gold  and  silver 1,328,640  23 

Notes  of  other  banks 218,692  00 

On  deposit  in  banks  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  A 
Baltimore 437,200  32 


16,278,262 

46 

888,466 

99 

708,601 

88 

80,098 

96 

262,228 

56 

98,774 

05 

1,984,432  66 


Total  resources. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock 

Surplus — contingent  fund  of  2 per  cent,  reserved 


by  charter 74,000  00 

Fund  to  cover  losses  on  banking-houses 40,670  84 

Fund  to  cover  losses  by  bad  dpbts 67,691  71 

Fund  for  extra  dividends,  from  Schuylkill  Bank 

assets 285,500  00 

Profit  and  loss  balance,  after  deducting  present 

dividend 98,014  70 


Dividends  uncalled  for 

Dividend  No.  80,  January,  1853,  5 per  cent, 

Due  to  depositors 

Due  to  banks 

Circulations 

Due  to  Treasurer  of  Kentucky 


$9,690,789  88 
$3,700,000  00 


555,877  26 
7,672  86 
186,000  00 
877,947  68 
662,759  64 
2,628,408  00 
173,179  05 


Total  liabilities 


$9,690,739  88 


On  or  about  the  first  of  Jauuary,  1853,  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  declared  a semi-an- 
nual dividend  of  5 per  cent;  the  Bank  of  Louisville  4|  per  cent,  and  an  extra  divi- 
dend of  2J-  per  cent;  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky  of  5 per  cent;  the  Mechanics' 
Bank  of  6 per  cent;  the  Farmers’  Bank  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  capital  stock  paid  in 
before  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  and  in  the  same  proportion  upon  payments  subse- 
quently made;  the  Farmers’  Insurance  Company  of  10  per  cent;  the  Madison  Insu- 
rance Company  of  10  per  cent 


DAMAGES  ON  PROTESTED  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  an  act  passed  April  16, 1850,  the  damages  on  protested  bills  of  exchange,  drawn 
or  negotiated  in  California,  were  fixed  as  follows: — If  drawn  upon  any  person  or  per- 
sons east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  within  the  United  States,  fifteen  per  cent;  if 
drawn  upon  any  person  or  persons  in  Europe,  or  in  any  foreign  country,  twenty  per 
cent 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  TAXATION. 

That  able,  honest,  and  faithful  financier, 4he  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg,  Eeq.,  in  his  fin  t anneal 
report  (as  Controller  of  the  city  of  New  York)  to  the  Common  Council,  thus  disposes 
of  the  too  prevalent  fallacy,  that  heavy  taxes  are  a burden  only  to  the  wealthy. 

“It  is  the  great  industrious  class,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  endless  variety  of 
business  pursuits,  whose  severe  labors,  with  a small  capital,  enables  them  to  support 
their  families,  who  are  actually  burdened  by  taxation,  and  who  pay  a large  Eh&re 
of  the  taxes.  These  are  numbered  by  thousands,  while  those  of  large  estates  are  esti- 
mated by  hundreds.  The  exact  number  on  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  several  wards, 
cannot  be  ascertained  without  counting  the  names,  and  there  has  not  been  time  to  do 
it.  But  the  receiver  of  taxes  has  furnished  the  number  of  lines  on  the  several  books 
on  which  the  lots  are  entered.  The  aggregate  of  these  was,  in  1844,  fifty  thousand; 
in  1848,  sixty-one  thousand;  and  in  186*2,  sixty-six  thousand  seven  hundred.  In  many 
cases  whole  pages  are  occupied  with  the  lots  of  a single  tax  payer,  and  the  deputy 
receiver  estimates  that  there  should  be  a deduction  of  one- half  from  the  number  of 
lines,  to  set  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  on  the  tax  roll ; this  would  give 
83,383  as  the  number  of  persons  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the  City.  The  number  of  persons 
taxed  in  1860  for  $17,600  and  upwards,  is  shown  by  a statement  published  in  1861 
to  have  been  only  3,421,  which  leaves  thenumber  of  taxables  under  $17,600,  at  eighty- 
eight  less  than  thirty  thousand. 

44  There  are  thousands  of  the  industrious  classes,  who  have  families  and  must  have 
dwellings,  and  some  of  them  stables  for  their  horses.  To  all  these  persons,  excessive 
taxation  is  felt  as  a real  burden  either  by  direct  assessments  or  an  increase  of  rent. 
But  there  is  a very  numerous  and  needy  class  of  persons,  who  are  not  on  the  assess- 
ment roll  at  all,  on  whom  high  taxes  fall  with  crushing  weight  This  class  is  made 
up  of  helpless  families,  crowded  into  small  rooms  on  a monthly  tenure,  and  the  rent 
perhaps  exacted  in  advance,  with  no  resource  but  the  labor  of  tne  head  of  the  family, 
at  a dollar  a day,  and  often  thrown  out  of  employment  at  that  These  persons 
have  the  poor  man’s  protection  of  exemption  from  the  roll  of  the  assessors.  But 
taxation  reaches  them  notwithstanding,  this  apparent  exemption,  through  their 
monthly  rent  The  landlord,  whose  mind  is  occupied  only  with  the  collection  of 
his  income  and  its  reinvestment,  has  access  to  the  sources  of  official  information,  and 
can  form  a tolerable  estimate  of  the  rate  of  the  next  levy,  many  months  before  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  tax-gatherer  is  felt  in  his  pocket.  He  scents  taxation  afar  off,  and 
while  the  tenant  is  laboring  daily  to  earn  his  dollar,  to  sustain  his  helpless  family,  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  their  little  household  to  provide  for,  are  made  sad  by  the 
notice  which  is  served  on  them,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  month  an  addi- 
tion will  be  made  to  the  monthly  rent  How  is  this  to  be  made  up  I Retrenchment 
in  tho  luxuries,  or  even  the  comforts  of  life,  is  impossible,  for  they  have  neither.  It 
must  be  made  up  by  a denial  to  all  the  inmates,  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life ; and 
the  children,  too  young  to  command  anything  for  their  labor,  are  sent,  out  with  their 
bare  feet  and  tattered  garments,  to  search  the  deposits  which  your  ordinance  requires 
to  be  placed  on  the  side  walk  for  the  ash  carts,  to  get  the  means  of  warming  the  room, 
while  others  apply  for  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich  man’s  table ; and  a portion 
of  the  earnings  of  the  fhther  are  laid  aside  to  pay  the  additional  rent.  Thus  taxation, 
as  unrelenting  as  death,  brings  desolation  and  distress  into  a ftimily,  which  before  was 
contented  and  measurably  happy,  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  in  this  con- 
dition in  life,  that  heavy  taxation  most  seriously  and  certainly  oppresses  its  victims. 
Heavy  taxation  does  not  deprive  the  rich  of  a single  luxury.  To  those  of  moderate 
meaus  it  is  felt  as  a burden — while  that  class  of  persons  who  are  not  on  the' roll,  but 
who  are  assessed  through  the  increase  of  rents,  feel  it  most  severely,  perhaps  without 
being  aware  of  the  causes. 


DEPRECIATION  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  GOLD. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hankey,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  a short  preface 
which  he  has  written  to  the  English  translation  of  Mr.  Leon  Faucher’s  work  on  the 
“ production  of  the  precious  metals,”  makes  the  following  remarks : 

u I can  hardly  agree  that  there  is  no  little  ground  for  alarm  as  to  a depreciation  in 
the  value  of  gold  in  consequence  of  the  late  discoveries.  The  effects  of  the  production 
in  Australia  can  hardly  be  felt  at  present,  considering  that  the  export  of  English  gold 
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coin  has  been,  up  to  to  this  date  I think,  equal  to  the  amount  of  gold  wc  have  receiv- 
ed thence ; but  when  the  sovereigns  lately  shipped  are  SAid  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
wants  of  the  community  in  Australia,* and  are  re-shipped  to  this  country,  together  with 
the  produce  of  the  gold  workings,  between  this  And  next  summer,  I cannot  but  believe 
that  the  supply  in  the  market  of  the  world  will  be  found  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
that  ultimately  a considerable  and  general  alteration  in  prices  will  ensue.” 

A late  number  of  the  Forth  American  Review , contains  an  article  on  the  increase  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  value  of  money.  The  writer 
shows  that,  from  the  year  1500  to  1545,  (according  to  Humboldt's  tables,)  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  obtained  from  America,  wero  about  $3,000,000  a year.  From 
1845  to  1600,  the  supply  averaged  $11,000,000  a year.  The  supply  was  largely  in- 
creased from  1750  to  1800,  the  highest  rate  estimated  at  $35,300,000.  About  the 
year  1803,  the  annual  supply  was  estimated  at  $48,937,000,  of  which  $12,648,000 
was  gold,  and  $36,289,000  silver.  For  the  succeeding  ten  years  there  was  bu:  little  in- 
crease in  the  supply,  and  down  to  the  wars  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  accord- 
ing to  Jacob,  the  supply  from  the  American  mines  did  not  exceed  $20,000,000  a year. 
In.  1834,  McCulloch  states  the  supply  from  all  the  world  at  $30,000,000.  In  1847, 
this  supply  was  increased  by  the  products  of  the  Russian  mines  to  $67,000,000.  The 
products  of  the  California  and  other  mines  have  swollen  the  amount  in  1852  to  $178,- 
284,000;  in  gold  $138,834,000,  and  iu  silver  about  $39,000,000  from  all  the  world. 
The  supply  in  1852,  is  about  six  times  as  large  as  it  was  twenty  years  since.  No  re- 
duction in  the  supply  is  anticipated  for  a number  of  years.  Should  there  be  a reduc- 
tion in  the  products  of  the  California  mines,  those  of  Australia  will  at  least  make  good 
any  deficiency.  An  important  difference  appears  in  the  present  increase  and  that  of 
former  years.  It  is  this : the  present  increase  is  in  gold,  while  that  of  former  years 
was  nearly  all  in  silver.  This  difference  has  already  produced  a great  change  in  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a still  greater  change  is  looked  for.  The 
Review  in  consideration  of  the  matter,  thinks  it  but  the  exercise  of  ordinary  caution  to 
assume  that  “ the  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  will  not  fall  below  a hundred 
millions  of  dollars  for  many  years,  and  that  in  a quarter  of  a century  this  supply  will 
depreciate  money  to  one-half  or  one-third  its  present  value.”  The  general  opinion  is, 
that  the  value  of  money  is  reduced  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  quantity. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
will  occasion  important  changes  in  the  value  of  money,  but  no  cause  for  alarm  is  seen 
in  that  The  operation  will  be  very  gradual,  and  must  continue  for  many  years.  A 
decline  in  the  value  of  money  will  increase  wages,  and  the  price  of  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  products  as  well  as  real  estate.  In  thi9  general  and  gradual 
change,  there  will  no  revulsion  to  produce  general  distress. 


GOLD  DUST  SHIPPED  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1852. 


We  compile  from  a table  prepared  for  the  San  Francisco  Price  Current  and  Ship- 
ping List  by  Adams  A Co.,  the  subjoined  statement  of  gold  dust  manifested  and 
shipped  by  steamers  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,1852:— 


January  . 
February 
March... 
A pril . . . 
May.. . . 
June  . • . 
July  ... 


$2,905,970 

1,770,122 

2,173,304 

3,467,293 

5,470,923 

3,570,266 

4,119,509 


August  .... 
September  i 
October. . . . 
November.. . 
December. . 

Total 


$3,608,303 

4,104,130 

5,067,386 

5,251,999 

4,050,171 


$45,559,171 


Of  the  above  amount,  $39,007,367  was  destined  for  the  port  of  New  York, 
$470,783  for  New  Orleans,  $6,020,027  for  London,  $4$, 000  for  Panama,  and  $15  for 
San  Juan. 


REDEMPTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  FIVE  PER  CENT  STOCK  OF  1843. 


James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  date  Treas- 
ury Department,  March  10th,  1853,  has  issued  the  following  notice 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  5 per  cent  stock  created  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  3d  March,  1843,  will,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  its  issue,  be  redeemed  at 
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the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  at  which  date  inter— I 
thereon  will  cease. 

Holders  of  the  Stock  desiring  to  receive  the  principal  and  interest  accrued  thereon 
previous  to  the  1st  of  July  next,  may  transmit  their  certificates,  duly  assigned  to  the 
United  States,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  this  department,  and  drafts  in  their  favor  for 
the  amount  of  the  principal  and  interest,  up  to  the  date  of  receipt  here,  will  be  re- 
mitted, payable  by  the  assistant  treasurer  most  convenient  to  them. 


RECEIPTS  OF  GOLD  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  1S52. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  amount  of  gold  received  at  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  year  1852,  with  the  date  of  arrival,  names  of  steamers,  and  amount  brought 


by  each,  is  believed  to  be  nearly  correct;- 


Jan.  1 Cherokee $2,068,994 

Ji^n.  12  Daniel  Webster. . . 580,000 

Jan.  80  Prometheus. 468,000 

Jan.  80  Cherokee 1,090,012 

Feb.  13  Daniel  Webster...  70,000 

Feb.  16  El  Dorado 1,102,713 

Feb.  28  Prometheus. 400,000 

Mar.  15  El  Dorado 1,428,350 

Mar.  30  Crescent  City 1,500,000 

Apr.  4 Prometheus 300,000 

Apr.  12  Daniel  Webster. . . 150,000 

Apr.  12  El  Dorado 880,000 

Apr.  16  Sierra  Nevada  ....  400,000 

May  2 Crescent  City 2,600  000 

May  16  Daniel  Webster. . . 400,000 

May  17  Illinois 1,502,322 

J’ne  8 United  States 220,000 

J’ne  4 Crescent  City 1,500,000 

J’oe  14  Illinois 1,868,161 


Total 


J’ne  28  Crescent  City $2,500,000 

July  2 Northern  Light. . . 188,817 

July  15  Illinois 2,049,883 

July  22  United  States 244,228 

July  26  Empire  City 1,500,000 

Aug.  14  Illinois 1,918,437 

Aug.  81  Ohio 2,629,684 

Sep.  7 Northern  Light. . . 812,000 

Sep.  12  Illinois 1,520,000 

Oct  — Ohio 2,091,853 

Oct  IS  Illinois 1,926,000 

Oct.  29  Georgia 2,300,000 

Nov.  8 Star  of  the  West. . 500,000 

Nov.  12  Illinois 2,296,881 

Nov.  27  Georgia. 2,742,499 

Dec.  12  Illinois 2,530,045 

Dec.  17  United  States  ....  64,092 

Dec.  28  Uncle  Sam 611,880 

Dec,  31  Georgia 2,538,658 


$48,876,864 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  BANKS. 

THE  80CIETE  GZNERALE  DU  CREDIT  MOBILISE. 

The  London  Itmet  gives  the  following  account  of  a new  banking  institution  recently 
established  in  France. 

It  appears  tlmt  on  the  part  of  many  persons,  there  is  still  a very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  actual  details  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  French  Bank,  the  Sodete  General* 
du  Credit  Afobilier.  This  circumstance  is  not  surprising,  since  the  published  docu- 
ments with  regard  to  it  are  very  obscure,  and  are  full  of  statements  of  a most  compli- 
cated nature.  As  far  as  a simple  result  can  be  gathered  from  them,  it  seems  that  the 
concern  consists  of  120,000  shares  of  500f.  each,  forming  a subscribed  capital  of 

60.000. 000f.  or  £2,400,000  sterling.  All  the  shares  are  issued,  and  the  amount  at  pre- 
sent called  upon  them  is  50  per  cent  The  bank  can  issue  post-notes  at  45  days’  date, 
or  for  a longer  period,  and  bearing  about  3{-  per  cent  interest  to  tbe  extent  of  five 
times  the  subscribed  capital,  previously  to  its  bring  fully  paid  up,  and  afterwards  to 
the  extent  of  ten  times.  In  tbe  first  instance  their  issues  may  consequently  amount  to 

12.000. 000/.  sterling,  and  the  second  to  24,000,000/.  They  arc  not  however,  to  pat 
forth  notes  in  any  one  year  for  a sum  that  shall  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  their 
capital  With  this  restriction  they  can  take  any  quantity  of  stock  or  railway  shares 
they  may  think  fit,  and  give  their  own  paper  in  payment.  They  have  already  circu- 
lated notes  to  a considerable  amount  and  have  subscribed  to  the  extent  of  40,000.0001, 
or  1,600,000/.  sterling,  in  a loan  of  200,000,0001, raised  by  tbe  Societe  de  Credit  Fonder . 
This  loan  bears  only  8 per  cent  interest,  but  a portion  of  the  bonds  are  to  be  drawn 
and  paid  off  every  year  with  a number  of  prizes,  some  to  ihe  extent  of  100,0001  each, 
to  be  decided  by  a sort  of  lottery.  The  shares  of  the  Credit  Bank  immediately  after 
their  allotment  went  to  about  1,7001,  or  240  per  cent  premium.  They  are  now  at 
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HOC,  or  tO  premium.  The  inflated  anticipations  originally  entertained,  and  which 
were  founded  on  the  power  of  the  bank  not  only  to  lend  the  whole  of  their  subscribed 
capital,  but  also  the  additional  sum  of  22,000,000/.,  which  they  are  ultimately  to  fabri- 
cate, have  therefore  rapidly  subsided.  The  transactions  of  the  concern  and  the  bopec 
it  encourages,  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  when  that  institution  put  forth  its  bonds  in  millions  to  sustain  the  American 
money  and  produce  markets  in  1839.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  operation  of  the  natu- 
ral laws  which  brought  that  experiment  to  a speedy  close  are  immutable,  it  appears 
impossible  to  suggest  any  reason  why  an  imitation  of  it  at  the  present  day  should  meet 
with  any  different  conclusion. — Times . 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


inspection  of  flour  in  new  Hampshire. 

The  following  act  relating  to  the  inspection  of  flour,  was  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  and  being  approved  by  the  Governor,  is  now 
in  force. 


AM  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  THX  INSPECTION  OP  FLOUR. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  convened.  That  the  Governor,  with  advice  of  Council,  may  appoint  in  any  city 
or  town  in  this  State,  where  the  6ame  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  one  or  more  inspec- 
tors of  flour,  to  continue  in  office  during  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  additas 
of  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  2.  Every  cask  of  wheat  flour  shall  be  branded  as  follows : if  of  a very  superior 
quality,  with  the  words  4 Extra  Superfine,*  if  of  a superior  quality,  with  the  word 
4 Fancy,’  if  of  a quality  now  branded  as  superfine,  with  the  word  4 Superfine,’  if  of  a 
fourth  quality  with  the  word  ‘ Fine.' 

Seo.  3.  When  flour  has  been  put  up  in  suitable  casks  and  branded  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  application  may  be  made  to  an  inspector  of  flour 
to  inspect  the  same,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  examine  and  determine  the  quality  of 
the  flour,  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  all  casks  he  may  suspect  of  being  falsely  tared,  to 
alter  and  correct  the  brands  in  all  cases  when  in  his  opinion  they  do  not  designate  the 
real  quality  of  the  flour,  to  weigh  such  casks  as  he  shall  suspect  do  not  contain  the 
full  weight  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  of  flour  to  the  barrel,  and  if  they 
do  not  contain  the  full  weight  to  brand  them  with  the  word  ‘ Light,’  to  brand  ca?k9  con- 
taining flour  so  damaged  as  not  to  be  fit  for  use,  with  the  word  4 Bad,’  and  on  all  casks 
properly  put  up  and  branded  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  brand  in  a 
legible  manner  on  the  heads  thereof,  the  initials  of  his  Christian  name  and  his  surname 
at  full  length,  together  with  the  name  of  the  city  or  town  where  the  inspection  has 
been  made. 

Seo.  4.  Every  person  knowingly  offering  for  sale  any  cask  of  flour  upon  which  the 
tare  has  been  unaermarked,  or  in  which  there  shall  be  a less  quantity  of  flour  than  is 
branded  thereen,  or  which  shall  purport  to  have  been  legally  inspected,  and  shall  not 
have  been  so  inspected,  shall  forfeit  five  dollars  for  every  cask  so  undermarked,  defi- 
cient, or  falsely  purporting  to  have  been  legally  inspected,  one  half  to  the  use  of  the 
person  who  shall  be  injured  and  prosecute  for  the  same,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use 
of  the  county  where  the  prosecution  shall  be  had. 

8bo.  5.  Every  person  who  shall  alter  or  counterfeit  any  brand  marks  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  put  any  flour  into  an  empty  cask  branded  by 
an  inspector,  and  offer  the  same  for  sale  in  such  cask  ae  duly  inspected  flour,  shall  for- 
feit the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  cask  the  brands  of  which  shall  be  so 
altered  or  counterfeited,  and  five  dollars  for  every  cask  so  put  into  an  empty  cask 
branded  by  an  inspector  and  offered  for  sale  as  aforesaid. 

Sect  0.  Every  person  who  6hall  knowingly  offer  for  sale  as  good  wheat  flour,  any 
flour  which  shall  be  found  to  contain  a mixture  of  Indian  meal,  or  any  other  mixture, 
or  any  unsound  flour,  .shall  forfeit  for  every  cask  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Seo.  7.  No  inspector  of  flour  shall  be  in  any  manner  connected  in  business  or  trade 
with  any  flour  manufacturer,  or  flour  merchant,  or  act  as  agent  for  any  such  manufac- 
turer or  merchant-,  or  any  other  person,  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  flour,  under  penalty 
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of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  office,  and  incapacity  forever  there- 
after of  holding  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  Every  inspector  of  floor  appointed  nnder  this  act,  before  entering  upon  the 
dotie9  of  his  office,  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  thereof;  a certificate  of  which 
oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Seo.  9.  Every  inspector  of  floor  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  ibr  inspecting,  branding 
and  plugging  every  barrel  and  half  barrel  of  flour,  the  sum  of  one  cent 
Seo.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 


FREIGHTS  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  statements,  originally  prepared  for  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser , by 
a mercantile  house  in  Boston,  will  interest  parties  engaged  in  the  Australian  trade. 

Permit  me  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  call  the  attention  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  Australian  trade,  and  that  of  the  mercantile  community  in  general,  to 
the  mode  in  which  freight  on  shipments  to  Australia  has  in  some  instances  been  made 
payable. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  currency  or  money  of  account  of  the  above  country  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Qreat  Britain,  viz.  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  a proper  and  desirable  way,  that  the  rates 
of  freight  on  merchandise  to  Australia  should  be  stated  in  sterling  currency,  as  is  cus- 
tomary .on  shipments  from  thi9  country  to  England. 

If  this  were  the  method  adopted,  there  would  be  no  questions  arising  as  to  exchange, 
and  the  consignees  of  goods  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne  would  sell  the  same  at  their 
value  in  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence,  and  the  freights  being  stated  in  a similar  currency, 
he  would  have  simply  to  deduct  this  amount,  thereby  saving  all  calculations  as  to 
value  of  exchange. 

But  up  to  this  date  a different  mode  has  existed,  and  freight  engagements  have  been 
made  in  American  currency. 

Now,  as  dollars  and  cents  are  unknown  as  a circulating  medium  in  Australia,  the 
question  arises,  on 'what  basis  shall  I convert  into  currency  of  that  country  the  amount 
of  dollars  and  cents  which  I am  obliged  to  pay  there. 

It  would  naturally  be  assumed,  that  the  basis  of  the  exchange  should  be  the  legal 
value,  which  the  pound  sterling  has  in  the  United  States,  and  this,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
the  only  proper  and  equitable  basis. 

Nevertheless,  several  of  the  owners  or  agents  of  vessels  already  loading  for  Austra- 
lia have  adopted  a different  method,  one  which  is  a9  unjust  as  it  is  erroneous,  and  have 
inserted  a clause  in  their  bills  of  lading,  that  the  freight  Bhall  be  payable  at  the  rate 
of  four  shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  dollar. 

Probably  few  shippers  are  aware  that  at  this  rate  they  pay  109  cents  for  a dollar, 
and  consequently  the  net  proceeds  of  their  shipments  will  not  be  so  large  by  nine  per 
cent,  as  if  American  currency  were  reduced  into  sterling  at  their  relative  legal 
values. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  on  the  above  basis,  a shipper  to  Australia,  who  stipulates 
to  pay  $1  per  foot,  will  in  reality  pay  $1  09,  thus  giving  a bounty  to  the  ship  owner 
of  nine  cents  on  every  dollar — no  insignificant  gratuity. 

To  exemplify  this,  let  us  suppose  that  I ship  to  Australia  100  barrels  of  flour,  and 
agree  to  pay  $4  8C  per  barrel,  or  for  the  whole  $4861 

The  legal  value  of  the  pound  sterling  in  United  States  currency  is  $4  86  as  near  at 
may  be.  Consequently  to  pay  the  amount  of  my  freight  in  sterling  I must  pay  £100, 
and  if  I pay  this  sum  the  owner  of  the  ship  realizes  what  is  equivalent  to  the  amount 
which  I agreed  to  pay  in  dollars,  say  $486. 

But  if  obliged  to  settle  my  freight  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  six  pence  sterling  far 
a dollar,  I roust  pay  two  thousand  one  huodred  and  eighty-seven  shillings,  or  £109  7s^ 
and  thus  the  ship  owner  receives  what  is  equivalent  in  our  coin  to  $531  44,  though  he 
agreed  to  take  my  freight  for  $486.  My  shipment  therefore  will  not  net  me  so  much 
by  £9  7s^or  $45  44. 

As  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Australia  is  comparatively  new,  I hope  this 
subject  will  receive  the  attention  of  those  interested,  and  that  a just  and  permanent 
basis  of  exchange  will  soon  be  established. 

I have  stated  that  freight  of  goods  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  England  was 
always  stated  in  sterling  currency. 
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The  same  is  the  case  on  shipments  from  Great  Britain  to  this  country,  but  custom 
has  decided  the  rate  at  which  the  pound  sterling  is  payable  to  be  f 4 80.  This  rate 
approximates  very  nearly  to  the  legal  value  of  the  pound,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a fair  basis  to  adopt  in  the  trade  with  Australia. 

TABLE  OF  CUSTOM  HOUSE  FEES,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


REGISTERED  VESSELS. 

Admeasurement  not  exceeding  100  tons,  1 cent  per  ton $ eta 

“ exceeding  100,  not  exceeding  200  tons 1 60 

“ 44  2C0  tons 2 00 

Certificate  of  Registry,  $2  00 — Bond,  26  cts 2 25 

Indorsement  of  Register 1 00 

Entrance  (from  foreign  ports)  under  100  tons 1 60 

“ “ “ 100  tons  and  upwards 2 60 

Clearance  (to  foreign  ports)  under  100  tons 1 60 

44  44  100  tons  and  upwards 2 60 

List  of  crew  25  cts. — Bond,  40  cts. 0 60 

Bill  of  Health 0 20 

Post  Entry 2 00 

Entrance  from  other  districts,  including  permit  to  land 1 60 

Clearance,  including  permit  to  proceed  from  district  to  district 1 60 

ENROLLED  AND  LICENSED  VESSELS. 

Admeasurement,  6 and  under  20  tons 0 60 

“ 20,  not  exceeding  70  tons 0 76 

44  above  70,  not  exceeding  100  tons 1 00 

'*  above  100  tons 1 60 

Certificate  of  Enrolment 0 60 

te  License  not  above  20  tons 0 25 

44  “ above  20,  not  above  100  tons 0 60 

14  “ “ 100  tons 100 

Indorsement  on  Enrolment  or  License 0 20 

Entrance,  including  permit  to  land,  under  60  tons 0 25 

44  “ 44  44  above  60  tons 0 60 

Clearance,  including  permit  to  proceed  from  district  to  district,  under  60  tons  0 25 
44  44  44  44  44  above  50  tons  0 60 

VESSELS  CARRYING  ON  THE  FISHERY. 

Permit  to  trade  at  a foreign  port 0 26 

Report  and  entry  of  goods  (foreign)  imported  in  such  vessel 0 25 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Permit  for  Foreign  Vessel  from  another  district  to  unload  or  proceed  from 

district  to  district 2 00 

Permit  for  lading  goods  for  exportation  (entitled  to  drawback) ( 0 80 

Debenture  Certificates 0 20 

Permit  to  land  goods 0 20 

Protection  American  Seamen 0 25 

Bonds  taken  officially 0 40 

Official  documents  of  every  description  not  enumerated 0 20 

FEES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SURVEYOR,  EXCLUSIVELY,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

Entrance  of  Vessels  from  foreign  ports,  having  dutiable  merchandise,  under 

100  tons 1 50 

Entrance  of  Vessels  from  foreign  ports,  having  dutiable  merchandise,  100 

tons  and  upwards 8 00 

Entrance  of  Vessels  from  foreign  ports,  having  no  dutiable  merchandise. ...  0 67 

Weighing. — 1|  cts.  per  112  lbs. 

Gauging. — Casks,  12  cts.  each;  Cases  and  Baskets,  4$  cts.  each  ; Ale,  Porter,  da, 
14  cts.  per  dozen  bottles. 
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Measuring. — Coal,  90  cts.  per  100  bu9hel9  ; Chalk,  Brimstone,  Ail,  90  cts.  per  100 
bushels;  Salt,  75  cts.  per  100  bushels  ; Potatoes,  Seeds,  Grain,  and  all  other  measura- 
ble articles,  45  cts.  per  100  bushels. 

Measuring. — Marble,  Mahogany,  Cedar  Wood,  Ail,  the  actual  expense  incurred. 

Note. — The  expenses  of  Weighing,  Gauging,  Measuring,  Ac.,  are  chargeable  to  the 
Importer  in  the  following  cases,  viz : 

1st  When  the  Importer  states,  at  the  time  of  making  his  entry,  his  wish  to  hare 
the  actual  quantity  ascertained,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  duties  liquidated 
thereon. 

2d.  When  the  Importer  states,  at  the  time  of  making  his  entry,  his  wish  to  have  the 
duties  assessed  on  the  quantity  specified  in  the  invoice,  and  the  actual  quantity  is  as- 
certained to  exceed  that  so  specified.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  penalty  will 
also  be  enforced. 

3d.  When  there  is  no  invoice,  or  when  the  invoice  doe9  not  specify  the  quantity 
contained  in  each  package. 

4th.  When  application  i9  made  for  allowance  for  damage  or  deficiency. 

Also— For  marking  Spirits,  Wines,  Ac,  2$  cts.  per  package. — Issuing  Certificates 
(Spirits  only)  S£-  cts.  per  package,  when  requested  by  Importer. 


ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  TARIFF  OF  MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  Consul-General  has  furnished  for  publication  io  the  Merchants ’ Mags- 
nine  and  Commercial  Revie w,  the  subjoined  statement  of  recent  alterations  in  the 
Tariff  of  Mexico: — 

BY  DECREE  OP  24TH  JANUARY,  1853,  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MEXICAN  REPUBLIC  HAS 
MADE  THE  FOLLOWING  ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  TARIFF: — 

1.  Cotton  cloths,  plain,  white  or  brown,  not  over  a vara  wide,  each  vara  3 cents. 

2.  Cotton  cloths,  white  or  brown,  twilled  or  crossed,  not  over  a vara  wide,  4$  cents. 

3.  Cottpn  cloths,  white,  colored,  or  dyed,  napped,  damasked,  velvet-like,  embroid- 
ered, or  open  work,  not  over  a vara  wide,  each  vara  5 ceuts. 

4.  Cottons,  colored,  known  by  the  name  of  prints,  not  over  a vara  wide,  4 J cents. 

6.  Cotton  piinted  handkerchiefs,  not  over  a vara  wide,  each  4 cents. 

6.  White  cotton  handkerchiefs  with  corded  or  colored  border,  not  over  a vara  wide, 
each  will  pay  6 cents. 

All  the  above  articles,  though  composed  in  part  of  flax,  hemp,  grass,  or  tow,  wil  1 
be  subject  to  above  rates,  according  to  its  class,  or  if  entirely  of  cotton. 

7.  Spools  of  cotton  thread,  not  over  300  varas  each  dozen  spools,  6 1 cents. 

8.  Colored  cotton  yarns  comprehended  or  specified  in  sec.  67  of  the  9th  art.  of  tar- 
iff, dated  4 th  October,  1845,  will  pay  per  pound  60  cents. 

9.  Cotton,  with  or  without  seed,  per  pound  1 cent. 

10.  Salt  in  the  limits  of  Chihuahua,  imported  through  the  Custom-House  of  the 
**  Paso  and  Presidio  del  Norte,”  each  load  at  14  a 60  cents. 

11.  Sugar  of  all  kinds,  each  quintal  (100  pounds)  $2  60. 

12.  Flour,  barrel  of  200  pounds,  each  $5. 

13.  Lard,  each  quintal  (100  pounds)  $5. 

14.  The  importer  is  responsible  for  the  duties ; as  equally  for  those  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  8 1st  March,  1838,  and  25th  October,  1842 — and  the  municipal  dues  which 
continue  in  force. 

15.  All  duties,  whatever  be  their  nature,  are  payable  on  account  being  liquidated, 
and  in  no  case  can  be  postponed  more  than  30  aays. 

16.  Goods  can  be  stored  30  days,  on  payment  of  6£  cent9  daily  on  each  package. 

17.  Export  duty  on  silver  is  reduced  to  4 per  cent,  but  the  circulation  duty  of  2 per 
cent  will  be  exacted  as  hitherto. 

18.  Tariff  of  4th  October,  1845,  with  alterations  of  24th  November,  1849,  together 
with  all  other  decrees  not  at  variance  with  present  decree,  remain  in  full  force. 
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SUB-MARINE  TELEGRAPH. 

OFFICIAL. 

Department  of  State,  W aldington,  Feb.  22, 1852. 

The  following  notice  to  mariners  respecting  the  Sub-marine  Telegraph,  received 
from  the  United  States  Consul  at  London,  is  published  for  general  information. 

NOTICE  TO  MARINERS — SUB  MARINE  TELEGRAPH. 

Trinity-bogie,  London,  Dee.  23, 1851. 

Notice  it  hereby  given , That  in  order  to  prevent  mischief  occurring  to  the  Sub- 
marine Telegraph,  it  is  desirable  that  vessels  should  not  anchor  off  the  South  Fore- 
land when  the  High  Lighthouse  bears  between  N.  and  N.  W.  and  within  the  distance 
of  3 or  4 miles  from  the  shore ; nor,  if  beyond  that  distance,  when  it  bears  N.  W.  by 
N.,  on  which  bearing  it  will  appear  in  one  with  a dark  patch  on  the  cliff 

And  as  respects  the  opposite,  or  southern  side  of  the  channel,  it  is  equally  desirable 
that  vessels  should  not  anchor  when  the  two  conspicuous  windmills,  which  stand  on 
the  high  ground  between  Calais  and  the  village  of  Sangatte,  bear  between  S.  by  E. 
and  S.  E.  by  S,  By  order, 

J.  HERBERT,  Sec. 


FIXED  LIGHT  ON  POINT  BOLIVAR. 

CuiTOM  House,  Galveston,  Collector’s  Office,  Jan.  10,  1853. 

A fixed  light  ha9  been  established  on  Point  Bolivar,  on  the  North  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  this  harbor,  in  latitude  29°  22'  02"  N.,  longitude  94°  45'  33"  W.  from 
Greenwich,  bearing  N.  W.  £ W.  four  and  a quarter  nautical  miles  from  the  Bar.  The 
Tower  is  painted  white  and  has  an  elevation  of  about  seventy-five  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  in  clear  weather  is  visible  about  twelve  miles. 

Masters  of  vessels  bound  for  this  port  and  unacquainted  with  the  coast  should  not 
approach  the  land  near  this  entrance  in  less  than  six  fathoms.  Vessels  having  to  wait 
outside  for  a pilot  should  come  to  in  six  and  a half  fathoms,  with  the  light  bearing 
N.  W.  by  W.,  or  if  standing  off  and  on  should  be  careful  not  to  get  to  the  westward 
of  this  bearing. 

W.  R.  SMITH,  Superintendent  Light*. 


POT  ROCK  AT  HELL  GATE,  1YEW  YORK. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  in  a letter  dated  Jan.  27,  1363,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  says : — 

M Having  reported,  as  the  result  of  a survey  of  Pot  Rock  at  Hell  Gate,  New  York, 
after  the  blasting  there,  that  the  rocks  had  been  reduced  from  eight  feet  mean  low 
water,  to  twenty  and  a half  feet,  I have  now  the  honor  to  state  that  a subsequent 
survey  by  Major  Fraser,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  charge  of  the  removal  of  the 
rocks  in  Hell  Gate,  under  the  appropriation  contained  in  a bill  approved  August  1, 
1852,  showed  but  eighteen  feet  on  this  rock ; and  that  one  made  recently,  and  after 
additional  blasting,  gives  a depth  at  three  points  of  less  than  twenty  feet;  and  the 
present  least  depth  at  mean  low  water  on  the  rock,  a little  over  nineteen  feet  Ac- 
cording to  Major  Frazer,  * there  is  probably  now  but  a very  small  part  of  the  rock 
higher  than  the  plane  of  twenty  feet  reference.’  ” 

The  Annual  Report  of  . the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  that  work  during  the  year  ending  November,  1851,  contains  the  Report  of 
Lieutenant  Washington  Bartlett,  U.  S.  Navy,  assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  reefs  in  Hell  Gate  Channel,  and  the  change  produced  by  blasting, 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  wo  are  precluded  from  publishing  in  the  Merchant s’  Magazine 
for  want  of  space. 
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RAILROAD  STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TORE. 

We  are  indebted  to  William  J.  Mo  Alpine,  Esq.,  the  able  and  efficient  State  En- 
gineer and  Surveyor,  for  a copy  of  his  Annual  Report  on  the  Railroad  Statistics  of 
the  State  of  New  York.*  By  chapter  140,  laws  of  1850,  every  railroad  corporation 
is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  and  file  the 
same  in  his  office  by  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year ; these  reports  the  State 
Engineer  arranges  in  a tabular  form,  and  reports  the  same  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
first  day  of  each  session.  On  the  first  of  January,  1853,  reports  had  been  received 
from  twenty-seven  corporations,  forty-two  having  failed  to  make  any  report  at  that 
time.  Of  this  last  number  seventeen  corporations  subsequently  made  their  annual 
reports. 

The  predecessor  of  Mr.  McAlpine,  in  the  annual  report  for  1850,  says : — 

“ I would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  penalty  for  a failure  to  report  be  modi- 
fied. I cannot  understand  why  it  should  not  be  the  same  as  for  any  other  violation 
of  chartered  rights  or  duties,  but  if  a fine  is  to  be  imposed,  it  should  be  much  larger 
in  amount  than  it  is  at  present.” 

In  this  recommendation  Mr.  McAlpine  concurs,  and  in  our  judgment  the  fine  should 
be  such,  at  all  events,  as  to  compel  every  corporation  to  report 

There  are  many  discrepancies  s^own  by  the  tables,  which  naturally  leads  the  Su- 
perintendent to  the  belief  that  the  returns  from  some  of  the  corporations  have  not 
been  made  with  accuracy ; and  he  suggests  that  authority  should  be  conferred  on  the 
State  Engineer  to  inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  made,  whenever  they  ap- 
pear erroneous.  Mr.  McAlpine  also  recommends  an  alteration  in  the  general  railroad 
law,  so  as  to  require  each  railroad  corporation  to  furnish  in  their  annual  report  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  the  passengers  and  tons  of  freight,  and  the  description  of 
the  latter,  which  is  shipped  and  left  at  each  station,  and  also  the  rates  of  charges  for 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight. 

We  give  below  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  de- 
ferring to  a future  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  the  more  detailed  statements 
embraced  in  a series  of  tables  appended  to  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
several  corporations : — 

The  whole  number  of  persons  carried  in  the  cars  on  twenty-nine  rail- 


roads was. 7,440,653 

The  number  of  miles  traveled  was. 343,358,546 

The  whole  number  of  passengers  injured  was 82 

Of  whom  were  killed 26 

The  whole  number  of  employees  injured  was 89 

Of  whom  were  killed 60 

The  whole  number  of  others  injured  was 94 

Of  whom  were  killed 76 

Making  the  total  number  injured 2-56 

Of  whom  were  killed 162 


For  every  13,206,098  passengers  carried  one  mile  one  was  killed ; and  for  every 
4,136,850  passengers  carried  one  mile  one  was  injured  or  killed. 

The  classification  of  these  accidents  is  as  follows : — 

Killed.  Injured. 


Jumping  on  or  off  trains  fn  motion 18  7 

Fell  or  thrown  from  trains. 20  9 
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Collisions  of  trains 

Trains  thrown  off  the  track 

Run  over  while  walking  or  standing  on  track. 
Collisions  with  vehicles  at  road  crossings. . . . . 

At  work  on  or  standing  by  trains 

Standing  on  platforms 

Defective  machinery 

Other  accidents 

Total 


Killed. 

Injured. 

12 

45 

14 

8 

76 

14 

2 

3 

11 

11 

1 

. . 

3 

8 

5 

3 

162 

103 

The  reports  of  the  accidents  are  very  defective — in  some  cases  stating  that  44  seve- 
ral persons  were  injured,”  without  specifying  the  number.  The  newspapers  have,  in 
some  cases,  given  accounts  of  accidents  of  which  the  reports  make  no  mention,  or 
have  stated  that  a larger  number  of  persons  were  injured  than  are  returned  in  the 
reports  from  the  railroad  companies. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  fourteen  railroads  in  1851  was  3,901,151,  and 
the  miles  traveled  187,835,382. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  injured  on  these  roads  in  1851  was  133,  of  whom  85 
were  killed. 

• For  every  18,783,533  passengers  carried  one  mile  in  1851  one  was  killed,  and  for 
every  8,914,539  one  was  injured  or  killed. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  STATISTICS  OF  THIRTY  RAILROADS. 


The  aggregrate  length miles  1, 90 If 

The  aggregate  amount  of  capital $63,963,550  00 

The  aggregate  amount  of  stock  paid  in 43,576,662  84 

The  aggregate  amount  of  funded  and  floating  debt 41,742,671  86 


. The  annual  rate  of  interest  on  the  funded  debt  is  from  6 to  7 per  cent,  being  gene- 
rally 7 per  cent. 


The  total  cost  of  roads  and  equipments  is. 1 $84,034,456  20 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  eingle  track  is. 36,701  89 

The  aggregate  length  laid  is. miles  1,819$ 

“ 44  including  double  track  and  sidings. 2,277  3*10 

The  aggregate  number  of  locomotive  engines  is 446 

44  44  passenger  cars,  1st  class 477 

44  44  ' baggage,  mail,  emigrant,  and  2d  class. . 272 

“ “ freight  cars 4,695 

The  average  speed  of  passenger  trains  in  motion,  miles  per  hour. . 26$ 

41  44  freight  trains  in  motion,  miles  per  hour 15± 

The  average  weight  of  passenger  trains,  exclusive  of  passengers 

and  baggage. tons  45.87 

The  average  weight  of  freight  trains,  exclusive  of  freight 95.41 

The  aggregate  tons  carried  on  roads  is *2,206,622 

44  44  one  mile  is 

44  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  traius  is 4.421,449 

*•  44  44  freight  trains  is 3,086,379 

The  average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger miles  46  1-10 

44  number  of  passengers  per  train  is 77  6-10 

44  distance  which  each  ton  of  freight  is  moved  is 83  2-10 

44  number  of  tons  of  freight  per  train  is 69  4-10 

44  cost  per  mile  of  single  track,  for  maintenance  of  road- 
way is $440  40 

44  cost  per  mile  run  by  passenger  trains  for  repairs  of 

machinery  is 16.98 

44  same  for  freight  trains  is 16.53 

The  average  cost  of  operating  the  roads  for  1,000  passengers  carried  one  mile,  and 


* This  amount  included  the  tonnage  sent  from  one  road  to  another,  which  is  repeated  In  the  re- 
ports as  many  times  aa  it  is  carried  upon  separate  roads,  and  therefore  shows  the  aggregate  tonnage 
greater  than  it  actually  ia. 
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for  1,000  tong  of  freight  carried  one  mile,  classified  under 
lows : — 


Office  expenses  and  stationery 

Agents  and  clerks 

Labor,  handling  freight,  loading,  <fcc. 
Porters,  watchmen,  and  switchmen. . 

Wood  and  water  attendance 

Conductors,  baggage,  and  brakemen . 

Enginemen  and  firemen 

Fuel  .......  

Oil  and  waste  for  engines 


Loss  and  damage  of  goods  or  baggage.... 

44  “to  persons 

**  44  to  cattle  and  property. 

General  superintendence 

Contingencies 


different  heads,  is  as  fol- 


passengers.  tons  freight. 


The  aggregate  earnings  on  twenty-six  roads  are  as  follows : — 

From  passengers 

From  freight 

From  other  sources 


The  aggregate  payments  other  than  for  construction : — 


$6,212,215  48 
4,105,629  7 2 
592,078  82 

£10,809,923  97 


For  transportation $5,101,676  70 

For  interest 2,205,090  90 

For  dividends 2,155,852  24 

For  surplus  fund 14,848  76 

Total . $9,477,468  60 


CANAL  COMMERCE  OF  ROCHESTER. 

We  give  below  the  annual  statement  of  property  left  at  and  first  cleared  from 
Rochester,  (New  York,)  on  the  Erie  and  Genesee  Valley  Canal  during  the  season  of 
1852,  showing  the  quantity  and  estimated  value  of  each  article: — 


Lea.  Cleared. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Pork bbls.  1,413  $25,434  466  $8,386 

Beef 908  9,008  2,272  22,720 

Flour 15,285  64,961  538,680  1,269,390 

Corn  meal 2,065  2,130  10  20 

Lumber feet  170,833  191,708  5,376,482  53,765 

Shingles M.  6,066  15,165  616  1,290 

Bacon 54,624  4,716  32.403  2,916 

Cheese lbs.  139,330  9,783  98,040  6,863 

Butter 86,175  6,788  87,774  14.044 

Wool 252,847  93,331  492,194  182,112 

Bran  and  sbipstuff 811,348  2,491  15,081,688  120,654 

Clover  and  grass  seed 84,969  5,946  95,659  6,696 

Flax-seed 202,200  4,044  153.049  8,061 

Wheat bush.  1,438,301  1,312,003  86,028  80,866 

Rye 8,595  2,013  284  159 

Com 70,967  39,742  64,741  36,256 

Barley 12,668  7,094  30,050  16,828 

Oats 22,836  8,678  13,675  5,197 
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LENGTH  AND  GOST  OF  THE  8TATE  WORKS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

FINISHED  WORKS. 

Length.  Cost. 


Philadelphia  and  Oolambia  Railroad,  Philadelphia  to  Columbia.  82  $4,204,970 

Eastern  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Columbia  to  the 

mouth  of  the  Juniata 43  6,7S6,f09 

Juniata  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  mouth  of  the  Juniata 

to  Hollydayaburgh , 130  8,521,412 

Alleghany  Portage  Railroad,  Hollydaysburgh  to  Johnstown. . 36  1,828,482 

Western  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Johnstown  to  Pitts- 
burgh   105  8,069,877 


Total  Main  Line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 306  $14,361,320 

Delaware  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Easton  to  Bristol..  60  1,881,742 

Susquehanna  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  mouth  of  Juniata 

to  Northumberland 39  896,380 

North  Branch  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Northumberland  to 

mouth  of  Lackawannock 73  1,580,671 

West  Branch  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Northumberland  to  Lock- 

haven  72  1,808,472 

French  Creek  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Feeder, 

Franklin  to  Meadville 45  795,802 

Beaver  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  mouth  of  Beaver  to 
New  Castle 25  511,671 


Total  finished  works. 710  $21,336,058 

UNFINISHED  WORKS. 

Length.  Cost. 

North  Branch  Canal,  Lackawanna  to  N.  Y.  State  line 89  $2,484,939 

West  Branch  Extension,  Lockhaven  to  mouth  of  Linnemaho- 

ning. 40  852,456 

Erie  Extension,  New  Castle  to  Erie 115  3,100,667 

Wisconiso  Feeder,  mouth  of  the  Juniata  to  Ly ken’s  Valley.. . . 13  390,013 

Alleghany  Feeder,  mouth  of  the  Keskemenetas  to  Kittaning..  15  31,172 

Gettysburgh  Railroad,  Gettysburg!!  to  Hagerstown 41  667,918 


Total  unfinished  works 314  $7,087,065 


Whole  amount  of  finished  and  unfinished  works , $28,423,123 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  MAILS  IN  OCEAN  STEAMERS. 

An  act  appropriating  compensation  for  transporting  the  United  States  mails  in  Ocean 
Steamers,  was  passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  XXXIId  Congress,  and  ap- 
proved March  3,  1853.  It  provides  for  the  service  from — 


New  York  to  Liverpool $858,000 

New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Havana 

andChagres 290.000 

Panama  to  California  and  Oregon 348,250 

Tri-monthly  mail  between  New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cruz,  via 

Tampico 70,000 

New  York  to  Bremen 200,000 

New  York  to  Havre 150,000 

Charleston  to  Havana 50,000 


$1,966,250 

The  same  act  appropriates  $120,000  for  transportation  of  the  mails  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  Postmaster  General  shall  cause  the  facta 
to  be  investigated  in  relation  to  the  contract  of  A.  G.  Sloo,  for  the  transportation  of 
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mail  in  ocean  steamers  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Havana,  and  Chagres,  and  back,  per  act  of  March  3d,  1847,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  contract  corresponds  with  the  original  bids,  and  shall  report  to 
Congress  at  the  next  session  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  said  con- 
tract ; and  also  for  what  amount  the  said  mail  service  could  be  performed  if  a new 
contract  should  be  made,  and  whether  the  ships  furnished  under  said  contract  are  built 
according  to  its  terms.  The  Postmaster  General  is  further  directed  by  this  act  to  as- 
certain and  report  to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  for  what  amounts  the  service  now 
performed  under  the  several  contracts  with  the  Navy  and  Post-Office  Department  for 
carrying  the  mail  in  ocean  steamers  can  be  hereafter  performed,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  United  States  shall  take  the  steamers  according  to  contract  and  sell  or  trans- 
fer them. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  That  upon  the  application  of  either  of  the  com- 
panies contracting  to  carry  the  mail  in  ocean  steamers  from  New  York  to  Havre,  or 
from  New  York  to  Bremen,  the  Postmaster  general  is  hereby  authorized  to  discharge 
such  company  from  said  contract : Provided,  that,  no  further  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  either  of  said  companies  after  such  discharge  from  its  contract. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  RAILWAYS  IN  FRANCE. 

While  railroads  are  increasing  at  a rapid  rate  in  this  country , it  will  be  seen  that 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  capital  is  likewise  largely  in  demand  for  the  prosecution 
of  similar  undertakings  there.  The  outlay  in  France  last  year  was  285,816,663  francs 
or  nearly  $57,000,000.  More  than  half  that  sum  will  be  required  during  the  year 
1853,  and  about  $70,000,000  more  for  the  completion  of  the  fifteen  roads  enumerated 
below. 

The  following  account  has  been  published  of  the  capital  which  the  railway  compa- 
nies realized  in  1852,  and  of  the  calls  they  have  to  make  in  and  after  the  present 


year : — 

Capital  Capital  to  be  Capital  to 

. realized  In  realized,  be  realized 

Location.  1852.  1853,  after  1853. 

Franca.  Francs.  Franca. 

Paris  and  Lyons 130,000,000  10,000,000  60,000,000 

Western 21,000,000  10,000,000  38,100,000 

Lyons  to  Mediterranean 21,040,000  21,060,000  20,000,000 

Orleans. 25,050,000  26,250,000  58,700,000 

Northern 16,666,666  8,333,444  2,000,000 

Paris  and  Strasburg 25,000,000  12,000,000  6,000,000 

Basle. 6,000,000  5,000,000  2,000,000 

Montereau  and  Troyse 8,300,000  

Gray 5,600,000  10,400,000  22,000,000 

Dijon 6,610,000  5,500,000  9,860,000 

Dole  and  Salins 2,800,000  4,200,000  ........ 

Provins  to  Ormea 1,650,000  

Beziers  th  Graissessac. 1,800,000  1,800,000  14,400,000 

Cette 13,400,000  26,800,000  77,800,000 

Cherbourg 6,000,000  12,000,000  39,000,000 

Total 285,816,666  154,743,444  372,800,000 


PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

4i  Whoever  will  examine  the  system  of  works,”  says  the  Richmond  Enquirer  • 
14  whose  early  completion  is  now  provided  for  by  Virginia,  will  be  struck  with  the 
prodigious  extent  of  country  which  they  will  command.  From  Alexandria  a chain  of 
railroads  is  planned  to  reach  out,  by  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  the  railroad  system  of  Ohio,  to  the  Lakes,  over  which  route  Alexandria 
will  be  200,  and  Norfolk  120  miles  nearer  Chicago,  the  chief  city  of  the  Lake  country, 
than  the  city  of  New  York.  From  Richmond  stretches  out  another  great  chain  of 
railway,  due  west  across  the  State  to  Cincinnati,  whence  another  road  prolongs  it  to 
St.  Louis,  the  center  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  which  route  Richmond  will  be  400 
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miles,  and  Norfolk  280  miles  nearer  to  each  of  these  emporiums  of  Western  trade, 
than  New  York.  From  Richmond  and  Petersburg  also  extends  a chain  of  railway, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  either  constructed  or  provided  for,  across  the  southern  portion 
of  Virginia,  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  thence  to  be  continued 
by  proposed  railways  entirely  in  slave  territory  to  St.  Lome,  by  which  route  Louis- 
ville will  be  nearer  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg  than  to  New  York  by  450  miles,  and 
nearer  to  Norfolk  than  to  New  York  by  840  miles.  By  this  chain  of  railway,  also,  St. 
Louis,  the  emporium  of  the  largest  Western  slave  State,  will  have  connection  with 
Norfolk,  the  seaport  of  the  greatest  Eastern  slave  State,  almost  entirely  through  slave 
territory,  by  a route  280  miles  shorter  than  the  shortest  route  between  St.  Louis  and 
New  York.  From  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Alexandria,  also  extend  roads  which 
converge  at  Lynchburg,  in  another  grand  chain  of  railway  leading  to  Memphis  on  the 
Mississippi,  every  foot  of  which  is  provided  for,  and  much  of  it  completed,  which 
will  bring  that  commanding  point  of  western  commerce  in  direct  communication  with 
the  cities  of  Virginia,  by  a route  shorter  than  those  from  Memphis  to  Northern  cities, 
by  the  distances  which  they  lie  beyond  the  cities  of  Virginia.  From  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  also  extend  two  lines  of  important  railway,  one  of  them  due  south  over 
the  eastern  portions  of  the  South  atlantic  States,  connecting  with  their  cities  and  rail- 
road systems ; and  another  reaching  more  westwardly  in  its  southern  course,  and 
wanting  but  a short  extension  iuto  North  Carolina,  to  connect,  by  a union  with  more 
southern  railroads,  the  best  cotton  and  tobacco  regions  of  the  Union  with  the  cities  of 
our  State.” 


AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  STEAMSHIPS. 


A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal  quotes  from  a cotemporary  the  foUowing 
item  in  regard  to  the  relative  speed  of  the  Cunard  and  Collins  steamships : — 

“ Prof.  Silliman  stated,  in  a recent  lecture,  that  the  average  difference  between  the 
British  mail  steamers  and  the  Collins  line,  was  eight  hours  in  favor  of  the  American 
ships.” 

The  correspondent  of  the  Journal , it  seems,  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the  time 
of  departure  and  arrival  of  both  lines,  from  the  commencement  of  their  competition 
to  the  present  time,  and  gives  the  following  statement,  that  full  justice  may  be  done 
to  American  enterprise  and  skill : — 


42  trips  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 

Days. 

688 

Hours. 

i 

Days. 

12 

Hours. 

19 

Min. 

26 

COLLIN8  LINE. 

42  trips  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 

491 

13 

11 

16 

60 

Average  time  in  favor  of  Collins  ships 



1 

2 

86 

CUNABD  LIKE. 

42  trips  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 

Days. 

470 

Hours. 

16 

Days. 

11 

Average. 

Hours. 

4 

Min. 

66 

COLLINS  LINE. 

42  trips  from  New  York  to  Liverpool ... 

452 

10 

18 

SO 

Average  time  in  favor  of  Collins  ships. . . . , 

. . 

10 

26 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  the  average  difference  in  favor  of  the  Amer- 
ican steamers  on  the  westerly  trips  is  1 day  2 hours  36  minutes  ; while  on  easterly 
trips  it  is  only  10  hours  26  minutes.  This  clearly  demonstrates  the  superiority  of 
model  of  the  American  steamers  in  contending  with  a head  beat  sea,  which  they  have 
a large  portion  of  the  year,  while  making  their  westerly  trips.  If  we  take  the  win- 
ter trips  only,  during  which  season  westerly  gales  are  prevalent,  their  superiority  is 
placed  beyond  a doubt — the  average  difference  being  about  two  days  in  favor  of  the 
American  steamships. 
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COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  RAILROADS  AND  CANALS. 


The  valuable  report  of  W.  J.  McAlpins,  the  New  York  State  Engineer,  furnishes 
the  following  comparison  of  the  cost  of  railroads  and  canals : — 


The  average  cost  of  the  principal  canals  has  been  as  follows : — 


Of  New  York 

Of  Pennsylvania 

Of  New  Jersey 

Of  Delaware  and  Maryland 

Of  Virginia 

Of  Ohio 

Of  Indiana 

Of  Illinois 

Of  Canada 


Miles. 

Per  mils. 

M3 

$24,150 

642 

26,100 

144 

41,800 

204} 

62,850 

147 

34,150 

646 

16,600 

879  • 

33,968 

102 

84,846 

89} 

155,800 

The  average  cost  of  the  whole  2,579  miles,  being  about  $35,000  per  mile.  The 
amount  expended  on  the  canals  of  the  United  States,  is  about  $150,000,000. 

The  average  cost  of  railroads  has  been  as  follows : — 


80  roads  in  New  York. 

88  “ Massachusetts 

12  “ the  South  and  West, 


Costing. 

$80,000,000 

60,000,000 

50,000,000 


Per  Mile. 
$46,344  83 
44,482  11 
45,653  89 


The  number  of  railroads,  including  branches,  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States 
is  372.  The  miles  in  operation  are  13,586;  the  mile9  in  progress  10,828;  and  the 
amount  now  expended  is  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  average  cost  being 
$30,000  per  mile. 


BREADSTUFFS  PASSING  THE  LOCK  AT  ROCHESTER. 

D.  D.  Lynch,  Esq.,  Weigh- Master  in  Rochester,  (New  York,)  has  furnished  for  pub- 
lication the  subjoined  statement  of  the  amount  of  Flour,  Wheat,  and  Corn  passing 
the  Lock  in  Rochester  during  the  season  of  Canal  navigation  in  1852.  It  is  divided 
into  weeks,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  canal  matters 
for  future  reference,  as  well  as  for  present  examination,  the  weeks  ending  on  Tuesday 
in  each  month : — 


Flour. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

Plour. 

Corn. 

Wheat. 

April 

27... 

21,815 



8,944 

Aug. 

31... 

55,846 

190,270 

175,942 

May 

4... 

32,900 

86,607 

6,135 

Sept. 

7... 

61,668 

282,607 

179,287 

44 

11... 

63,314 

117,428 

87,477 

1C 

14... 

65,254 

164,493 

191,103 

u 

18... 

85,290 

219,802 

62.701 

(i 

21... 

60,996 

176,761 

165,807 

a 

25... 

16.873 

887,321 

61,839 

« 

28... 

46,690 

105,656 

112,067 

June 

1... 

79,379 

238.486 

46,014 

Oct. 

6... 

65,319 

140,502 

139.461 

.. 

8... 

106,776 

223,192 

114,522. 

u 

12... 

108,153 

182,481 

171,056 

u 

15... 

81,531 

174,022 

109,251 

« 

19... 

77,771 

108,286 

185,608 

u 

22... 

83,289 

146,859 

118,319 

<4 

26... 

77,228 

51,654 

179,747 

a 

29... 

79,649 

219,683 

109,963 

Nov. 

2... 

82,540 

75,152 

131,074 

July 

6... 

65,697 

174,870 

115,927 

4< 

9... 

84,127 

57,813 

103,268 

u 

13  .. 

50,550 

105,848 

77,062 

It 

16... 

100,306 

76,549 

246,484 

M 

20... 

79,259 

272,396 

161,489 

II 

23... 

82,721 

115,528 

226,601 

« 

27... 

70,565 

173,605 

115,459 

II 

30... 

21,188 

13,653 

86,274 

Aug. 

8... 

69,320 

193,035 

60,713 

Dec. 

7... 

12,816 

2,800 

«. 

10... 

51,575 

227,505 

105,634 

“ 

14... 

4,250 

2,019 

u 

17... 

49,021 

189,958 

105,825 

- 

— 

— 

u 

24... 

49,189 

114,409 

111,163 

Total 

2,200,865  4 

rp 

CO 

H 

CO 

°0 

o 

GO 

PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  GERMANY. 

An  official  document,  drawn  up  in  1853,  has  just  been  published,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  leagues  of  railway  commenced  in  Austria  and  the  rest  of  Germany  during  the 
year  1852.  The  German  league  is  equal  to  7 kilometres  408  metres,  nearly  two 
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French  leagues.  In  Austria  the  distance  is  247  leagues,  110  of  which  are  being 
worked,  and  187  are  in  course  of  construction.  In  Prussia,  507  leagues,  479  of  which 
are  beiog  worked,  and  28  in  construction.  In  Bavaria,  144  leagues  ; in  Saxony,  53$; 
in  Hanover,  101;  in  Wurtemburg,  41;  in  the  Qrand  Duchy  of  Baden,  42;  in  the 
Electorate  of  Hesse,  18;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  16 ; in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
7 ; in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  16 ; in  Mecklenburg,  20 ; in  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt,  3; 
in  Halstein  Lauenburg,  22$;  at  Frankfort-on  the  Main,  8;  at  Lubeck,  7.  The  sum 
total  of  these  figures  shows  that,  at  the  end  of  1852,  there  existed  in  Germany,  1,432 
leagues  of  railway,  of  which  1,137  are  beiog  worked,  and  295  in  course  of  construc- 
tion; 870  leagues  are  administered  by  the  State,  and  562  by  private  complies* 
With  the  exception  of  the  line  in  course  of  construction  in  Hanover,  no  great  railway 
is  now  being  made  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the  network  of  which  may  be  considered 
as  nearly  complete.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the  south  of  Germany,  where,  in 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  a great  number  of  lines  are  being  constructed,  exclusive  of  those 
the  execution  of  which  has  been  decided  on,  but  not  as  yet  commenced. 
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AMERICAS  MARBLES. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  communication 
touching  the  Marbles  of  New  York  aud  the  New  England  States.  Mr.  Leeds,  the 
writer,  is  a self-made  geologUt  and  chemist  of  moro  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and 
his  acquirements  in  either  capacity  are  of  that  sound  practical  character,  that  must 
ever  entitle  his  statements  to  the  fullest  credence : — 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  Merchants'  Magazine  : — 

Dear  Sir: — Having  had  occasion,  during  the  past  year,  to  visit  many  of  the  mar 
ble  districts  of  New  York  and  of  the  New  England  States,  I would  beg  leave  to  call 
your  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  couutry  comprised  in  this 
valuable  material  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes  ; and  I do  so  the  more  cheer- 
fully at  this  particular  time,  for  the  marbles  of  this  country  are  destined,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  to  form  a highly  important  feature  in  its  vast  resources  ; for  among  the 
many  mining  interests  that  are  now  manifesting  themselves,  that  of  marble  cannot 
fail  to  hold  a high  rank,  not  only  on  account  of  its  real,  practical  utility,  but  because 
judicious  investments  in  this  branch  of  operative  labor,  are  certain  to  produce  large 
returns  for  the  capital  employed. 

A violent  prejudice  has  long  been  held  by  dealers  and  workers  in  marble  against 
the  marbles  of  America,  and  that,  too,  without  stopping  to  examine  into  the  reasons 
upon  which  these  prejudices  existed,  to  see  if  they  really  were  possessed  of  a moder- 
ately fair  foundation.  T^ey  have  maintaided  that  American  marbles  were  not  suf- 
ficiently solid — they  were  full  of  fliws  and  shakes — the  texture  was  not  uniform,  be- 
ing soraetimss  in  the  same  block  full  of  soft  spots,  intermixed  with  nodules  of  almost 
flint-like  hardness — that  the  color  was  not  equal  throughout  the  same  mass,  and  that 
the  general  quantity  wa9  not  susceptible  of  a high  lustrous  polish,  or  possessed  of  that 
compact  composition  which  would  allow  it  to  be  worked  well  under  the  tools  of  the 
manufacturer— evils  which  it  wa9  asserted  did  not  appertain  to  the  imported  article. 
And  they  were  right,  but  only  so  far  as  their  observation  extended.  Alt  marbles  of 
American  quarrying  have  been , as  yet , but  surface  specimens.  Throughout  all  the 
quarries  that  I have  visited,  I have  not  seen  any  where  the  excavation  exceeded  sev- 
enty-five to  one  hundred  feet  in  depth ; and  it  is  from  samples  usually  taken  from  the 
immediate  surface  that  their  examinations  have  been  conducted  and  their  inductions 
drawn ; from  samples  where  the  action  or  atmospheric  and  other  influences  tending  to 
decomposition,  have  for  long  age3  been  in  full  operation,  acting  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  stone,  while  the  finer  marbles  that  are  imported  from  Europe  are  taken  from  quar- 
ries that  have  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  are  taken  from  a great  depth  below 
the  surface. 
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The  extensive  operations  that  are  now  takiog  place  in  the  limestone  districts  of  oor 
country  are  destined  soon  to  show  that  these  objections  to  American  marbles  are  to 
be  fully  removed  ; instead  of  surface  specimens,  we  shall  have  blocks  from  several 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  compact,  clear,  and  susceptible  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  elaborate  finish,  and  embracing  every  variety  of  style,  from  the  plain  block  and 
unclouded  white,  to  the  delicately  veined  and  richly  shaded  tint,  so  profuse  of  beauty, 
and  so  fully  adapted  to  adorn  the  halls  of  luxury  and  elegance.  Then  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  marbles  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  hitherto  unequaled,  will  meet  in  this 
country  with  a successful  rival,  in  the  products  of  the  great  basin,  lying  between  the 
bold  and  nigged  Adirondack  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  high  sweep  of  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont  on  the  east,  crossing  that  rich  and  fertile  valley  in  which  Lake 
Champlain  reposes ; extending  north  to  the  confines  of  Canada,  and  south,  with  some 
interruptions,  through  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  New  York,  to  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

Here,  in  this  widely  extended  tract,  a new  source  of  national  wealth,  heretofore  inert 
and  dormant,  will  ere  long  be  called  intp  active  existence ; for  men  of  capital  and 
enterprise,  with  that  far  seeing  faculty  which  characterizes  the  shrewd  and  successful 
operator,  have  investigated  the  whole  of  the  lime  bearing  district,  and  have  secured , 
as  the  field  of  their  future  operations,  the  most  choice  and  desirable  points,  situated 
within  its  limits,  thus  adding  not  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  creating  a 
new  demand  for  labor. 

Among  the  varieties  to  be  found  in  this  section  are  the  White,  much  of  which  is  of 
the  coarse  crystalline  texture,  suitable  for  building,  but  chiefly  used  for  sepulchral 
purposes;  with  beds  of  the  purest  and  fine  grained  statuary  marble. 

Black , of  a rich,  deep,  and  unspotted  color,  of  that  solid  and  compact  texture  so 
requisite  for  the  reception  of  a high  and  glassy  polish. 

Blue  veined,  so  closely  resembling  the  Italian  of  the  same  hue  that  it  is  already  be- 
ing largely  sold  in  its  stead. 

Variegated,  with  the  yellow,  purple,  green,  and  flesh-colored  tints  of  the  Sienna. 

Fawn  colored,  with  veins  of  brilliant  black — on  unique  and  most  beautiful  variety, 
destined  to  be  considered  the  pride  of  American  marbles. 

Verd  Antique.  The  characteristics  of  this  rare  species  of  marble  aro  so  graphical- 
ly described  by  Prof.  0.  U.  Shepard  in  his  Geological  Report  of  Connecticut,  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  his  own  words : — 

“ The  genuine  verd  antique  is  an  aggregate  of  white  limestone,  green  talc,  and 
blackish  green  serpentine,  the  last  ingredient  being  so  arranged  through  the  two  first, 
in  angular,  ovoida),  cubical,  and  vein  like  masses,  as  to  impart  to  the  rock  a brecciated 
appearance.  Wherever  in  a block  these  pebble  like  masses  are  wanting,  the  verd  an- 
tique ceases,  although  a very  handsome  green  veined  marble  may  remam.  This  pre- 
cious marble  was  originally  obtained,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thes- 
salonica  in  Macedonia ; or  as  some  maintain,  from  Lacedemonium  in  the  Morea.  At 
present,  however,  it  is  only  met  with  in  small  fragments  and  scattered  blocks  among 
the  ruins  of  Roman  and  Etruscan  cities;  and  so  scarce  has  it  become,  that  its  price  in 
Paris  is  thirty  dollars  the  cubic  foot.  Its  use  is  therefore  extremely  limited,  and  con- 
fined only  to  the  more  costly  articles  of  furniture.” 

Had  the  Professor  have  written  the  description  of  a specimen  in  my  cabinet  now 
before  me,  he  could  not  have  expressed  himself  in  different  terms,  the  specimen  and 
the  description  accord  60  intimately.  An  extensive  bell  of  this  rare  marble  will  be 
opened  during  the  ensuing  season. 

In  addition  to  the  above  enumerated  varieties,  there  are  Green,  Yellow,  Pink,  and 
Blue  marbles,  favorably  located,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  for  marketable  operations. 

The  Vermont  quarries  are  worked  to  the  extent  of  between  two  and  three  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum  ; the  New  York  quarries  afford  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  a 
year;  and  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  quarries  together  yield  nearly  the  latter 
amount,  forming  an  aggregate  of  seven  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  tor  the  four 
States,  and  this,  too,  under  circumstances  for  from  propitious  for  the  full  development 
of  the  marble  sections  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity,  and  6uch  is  the  demand  for 
marble  for  building  and  other  purposes,  that  were  the  yield  four  times  the  above 
amount,  it  would  not  overstock  the  market,  in  fact  the  demand  is  almost  unlimited. 

Nor  is  the  marble  the  only  source  of  profit  from  these  quarries,  the  chips  of  marble 
broken  from  the  masses  in  quarrying  and  trimming  the  blocks,  are  used  for  burning 
iuto  lime,  and  the  quality  of  the  lime  thus  formed  is  unsurpassed.  To  afford  some  idea 
of  the  quantity  of  chips  thus  used,  u the  lime  made  in  this  manner  in  Dutchess  County 
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in  this  State  amounts  to  oyer  two  millions  of  bushels  per  annum.” — Mather'*  Otology 
of  New  Yorkx  p.  4 1 1. 

The  value  oF  a limestone  deposit  may  be  better  shown  in  figures,  and  I would  quote 
again  from  Prof.  Mather : — M Each  cubic  yard  of  rock  will  make  four  barrels  of  lime, 
including  the  necessary  waste.  This  would  give  about  185,000  barrels  to  the  acre. 

* * * # Xf  we  allow  a profit  of  only  25  cents  per  barrel,  an  acre  of  this 
limestone,  twenty-one  feet  thick,  is  capable  of  yielding  a clear  profit  of  f 33,880” 

The  valley  of  the  Housatonic  is  rich  in  white  crystalino  marble,  somewhat  coarse 
in  texture,  suitable  for  building  purposes,  which  extends  several  miles  in  length,  and 
the  great  quantities  now  worked  out,  afford  no  small  source  of  profit  to  the  owners, 
and  aid  materially  to  swell  the  freight  lists  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad,  which  passes 
through  this  valuable  district. 

In  Westchester  County,  within  some  three  or  four  hours*  ride  of  this  city,  the  surface 
marble  is  so  abundant,  that  it  is  used  for  inclosing  farm  lots,  and  many  of  the  “ broad 
acres”  of  that  rich  agricultural  district,  are  surrounded  by  marble  walls;  while  pris- 
ons, factories,  farm-houses,  bams,  and  all  the  edifices  requisite  in  a farming  country, 
are  constructed  of  this  valuable  material. 

The  marbles  of  this  southern  section  of  the  great  limestone  region  I have  alluded 
to,  I find  to  be  more  coarse  in  their  grain,  and  consequently  less  compact  in  structure, 
than  those  of  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  group;  in  the  vicinity  of  Middlebury, 
Sudbury,  and  Rutland,  in  Vermont,  the  character  is  of  the  highest  grade,  fine-grained, 
clear,  uniform  in  specific  gravity,  and  of  that  peculiar  metallic  ring  when  struck, 
which  ever  indicates  a durable  and  well  formed  marble.  The  geological  reasons  for 
the  difference  in  quality  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  marble  tract,  would  be  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  pages  of  a scientific  journal  than  for  the  Merchant s’  Magazine, 

As  a buildiDg  material,  marble  has  ever  been  considered  the  first  in  durability  and 
elegance ; poets  have  sung  its  praises,  and  orators  have  descanted  upon  its  cbarnis ; it 
ba9  been  used  in  the  erection  of  national  buildings,  and  worked  into  monuments  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  men  of  eminence.  Temples,  consecra- 
ted to  the  holiest  sensations  of  the  human  mind,  and  dedicated  to  the  highest  attributes 
of  art ; embodiments  of  the  true  proportions  of  the  faultless,  pictures  of  beauty  and 
loveliness,  wrought  in  solid  and  massive  masonry — these  have  arisen  from  the  marhle 
quarries  of  ancient  and  modern  times ; and  with  the  wide  field  before  us  still  to  be 
explored,  promising,  as  it  does,  such  rich  and  ample  returns  for  investigation,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  marbles  of  this  country  shall  claim 
and  maintain  their  proud  pre  eminence  over  those  of  all  other  portions  of  the  world. 

The  poet,  then,  while  dreaming  of  his  ideal  of  beauty  and  loveliness ; while  revel- 
ing m his  imagination  iu  the  portraiture  of  purity  and  spotless  innocence,  shall  torn, 
not  to  the  Parian  as  a simile,  but  to  the  Champlain,  as  expressing  more  of  delicate 
purity,  and  as  associating  iu  the  mind  more  of  that  ethereal  and  spiritual  attractive- 
ness, with  which  the  loving  heart  is  wont  to  invest  its  cherished  object. 

The  geologist  shall  then  visit  the  excavation  so  extensively  formed,  to  study  the 
great  truths  illustrated  by  the  power  of  Omniscience,  in  the  structure,  form,  contortions 
of  strata,  and  composition  of  the  massive  rocks,  and  while  he  beholds  there  the  un- 
failing record  of  the  mutations  of  earth’s  changing  surface,  he  shall  find  new  cause  to 
admire  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  that  Being,  who  has  not  only  made  these  changes 
subservient  to  the  use,  comfort,  and  advancement  of  man,  but  has  left  the  impress  of 
His  hand  there  too,  as  if  to  awaken  sensations  of  dependence  and  gratitude,  by  show- 
ing that  all  our  blessings  are  derived  from  Him  ; aud  that  even  in  countless  ages  past* 
while  working  His  wonders  in  the  mountain  mass,  He  foresaw  the  utility  of  His  labors 
to  the  race  of  human  kind. 


Brooklyn,  March  10th,  1853. 


STEPHEN  P.  LEEDS,  Geologist. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BOILER  IRON. 

Treasury  Department,  Feb.  10, 1853. 

The  fifteenth  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  amend  an  Act, 
entitled  an  Act  for  the  better  security  of  the  lives  of  passengers  on  board  vessels 
propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  and  for  other  purposes  ” approved  30th  Au- 
gust, 1852,  provides — 

“ That  all  plates  of  boiler  iron  shall  be  distinctly  and  permanently  stamped  in  such 
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manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  and,  if  practicable,  in  such 
place  or  places  that  the  mark  shall  be  left  risible  after  the  plates  are  worked  into 
boilers ; with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  quality  of  the  iron,  and  whether  or 
not  hammered,  and  the  place  where  the  same  is  manufactured.” 

In  pursuance  to  the  authority  vested  in  this  Department  by  the  above  section  of 
said  law,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  boiler  iron,  that  in  future  all 
iron  to  be  used  in  boilers  in  steam  vessels  must  be  clearly  and  distinctly  stamped  in 
not  less  than  three  places  on  each  sheet  or  plate,  as  follows,  viz. : at  two  diagonal 
corners, -at  a distance  of  about  four  inches  from  the  edges,  and  also  about  the  middle 
of  each  plate  or  sheet,  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  name  of  the  place 
where  manufactured,  designating  the  latter  by  the  name  of  the  city,  town,  or  county, 
and  also  State. 

It  is  at  the  option  of  the  parties  to  add  the  name  of  the  works. 

If  the  plates  are  formed  from  charcoal  iron,  which  has  not  been  hammered  before 
being  rolled,  it  is  to  be  also  stamped  in  connection  with  the  above  with  the  letter  C. 

If  of  charcoal  iron  which  has  been  hammered  before  being  rolled,  it  is  to  be  marked 
with  the  letters  C.  H. 

If  of  puddled  iron,  it  is  to  be  marked  with  the  letter  P. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  different  qualities  of  the  iron,  1st,  2d,  3d,  <fcc.,  will  be 
designated  upon  the  plates  by  numerals,  viz.,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  <fec. 

THOMAS  CORWIN,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


NEW  MODE  OF  SHIP  BUILDING. 

A late  French  paper  has  the  following  notice  of  a new  mode  of  ship  building,  in 
which  an  entire  change  in  the  construction  has  been  adopted : 

“The  public  were  gratified  on  Tuesday  last  with  the  launch  of  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  Company’s  new  steamship  Veetis,  of  1000  tons,  the  first  of  theirs  being  built 
on  the  new  principle,  without  timbers,  being  all  solid  planking.  She  is  the  hand- 
somest model  of  a steam-packet,  notwithstanding  her  magnitude,  ever  launched  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Medina.  She  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  John  and  Robert  White, 
on  their  * patented  improved  diagonal  principle  ; * and  is  intended  to  form  one  of  a 
fleet  of  steam-packets,  upon  the  new  contract,  to  carry  the  mails  between  Marseilles 
and  Malta,  ana  vice  versa.  As  the  Veetis  is  the  first  which  has  been  constructed  on 
an  entirely  new  principle,  destined  to  form  a complete  revolution  in  ship  building, 
some  few  remarks  will  be  necessary  as  regards  the  method  on  which  she  has  been 
constructed.  It  would  appear  that  the  introduction  of  iron  ships  into  our  leviathan 
steam  companies,  as  well  as  into  the  navy,  threatened  for  a while  the  annihilation  of 
wooden  Bbips  altogether.  To  meet  the  requirements  and  reasonable  demands  of  the 
various  Btoam  companies,  and  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  which  iron  ships  pos- 
sessed over  those  of  wood,  some  improved  method  in  the  construction  of  the  latter  was 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  render  them  stronger  and  more  buoyant,  and  carry  a 
larger  cargo,  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  with  equal  speed,  to  attain  which  objects 
the  Messrs.  White  were  induced  to  turn  their  attention;  and  after  successfully  making 
a series  of  experiments  and  models,  at  no  inconsiderable  cost,  they  at  once  satisfied 
themselves  of  the  practicability  of  their  plan,  and  undertook  to  build  ships  of  any 
magnitude  and  any  degree  of  sharpness,  combined  with  all  the  requisites  of  speed  and 
internal  capacity — and  this  by  a combination  of  planking,  without  the  necessity  of 
ribs  or  frame  timber.  Their  new  mode  of  construction  enabled  them  to  produce  ves- 
sels whose  sides  were  only  as  thick  as  an  iron  ship  with  ribs  and  ceiling.  The  frame 
being  entirely  dispensed  with,  greater  buoyancy  was  produced  *,  and  the  ships  were 
consequently  enabled  to  carry  from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  cargo  in  dead  weight, 
with  equal  speed;  or  the  same  quantum  of  cargo  as  an  ordinary  built  ship,  but  with 
greater  Bpeed,  in  consequence  of  being  enabled  to  have  finer  lines.  In  the  mode  of 
construction,  viz. : two  thicknesses  of  diagonal  planking,  and  longitudinal  planking 
outside,  greater  durability  and  safety  were  effected  over  the  old  method ; and  by  the 
exclusion  of  vacant  spaces,  where  foul  air  generated  from  the  bilge-water  or  dirt  col- 
lected in  the  openings,  the  plan  was  rendered  more  healthy.  Moreover,  in  the  new 
method,  there  is  freedom  from  rats  and  other  vermin,  and  above  all,  the  plan  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  men-of  war,  from  there  being  no  iron  strapping  or  iron- knees, 
and  the  sides  being  solid,  there  would  be  consequently  less  splintering*  from  shots, 
and  particularly  healthy  in  warm  climates.  These  improvements  were  thereupon 
patented  by  the  Messrs.  White,  as  an  improved  practical  method  of  building  large 
vessels  more  than  as  a new  scheme.” 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  DELAWARE. 

Delaware  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes  and  Finns  at  Cape  Henlopen  in  1627.  II 
was  surrendered  to  the  English  and  named  Delaware  in  1664.  From  this  it  appears 
that  Delaware  has  been  settled  by  white  men  285  years.  The  English,  or  the  present 
race,  have  held  possession  for  188  years.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  by  this  State,  December  7, 1787,  before  any  State  in  the  United  States. 

Delaware  contains  2,120  square  miles.  There  are  only  8 States  in  the  Union  more 
thickly  settled  than  Delaware.  The  total  population  of  the £tate  is  91,535.  Of  which 
there  are  71,289  whites,  17,957  free  colored,  and  2,289  slaves.  The  number  of  men 
from  this  State  who  fought  in  the  .Revolutionary  War,  was  2,886.  The  total  State 
property,  exclusive  of  school  fund,  is  $190,000.  Ordinary  expenses,  exclusive  of 
schools,  $11,000. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  producing  over  $500  is  513,  via: — 

Of  Cotton.  There  are  12,  in  which  the  amount  of  capital  invested  is  $160,100. 
The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  used  4,730.  The  value  of  tjie  raw  material  $312,068. 
The  number  of  males  employed  413,  of  females  425.  Average  rate  of  wages  per 
month  for  males  $15  55,  for  females  $11  59.  Total  value  of  products  $538,439. 

Of  InoN.  Number  of  establishments  16.  Amount  of  capital  invested  $388,600. 
Tons  of  wrought  iron  made  550.  Tons  of  casting  made  8,630.  Number  of  males 
employed  300.  Average  rate  of  wages  per  month  $23.77.  Value  of  raw  material, 
fuel,  <fcc.,  $173,352.  Value  of  entire  product  $322,462. 

Woolen  Manufactures.  Number  of  establishments  8.  Amount  of  capital  inves- 
ted $148,500.  Pounds  of  wool  used  393,000.  Value  of  raw  material  $204,172.  Num- 
ber of  males  employed  122,  of  females  18.  Average  wages  of  males  per  month 
$18  79,  of  females  $17  33.  Value  of  products  $251,010. 


BRAZILIAN  DIAMOND  DISCOVERIES. 

From  a letter  dated  Minas  Geraes,  26th  December,  1852,  we  learn  that  fresh 
diamond  discoveries  have  taken  place  at  distances  of  eight,  ten,  and  twenty  leagues 
from  Bagagem,  that  is  to  say,  at  Taboca,  Reberaba,  Reberabinha,  Rio  das  Velhase 
Domados,  in  this  province,  and  in  that  of  Goyag,  at  similar  distances : at  Corumba, 
Precorijuba,  and  VerisEimo.  At  Taboca  a diamond  has  latterly  been  found  weighing 
five  and-a-half  “octavos,”  and  purchased  by  Dr.  Felix  Andre,  for  82,000  roilreis, 
(about  £4,000.)  This  gentleman  also  rejected  forty  immediately  after  he  made  this 
purchase.  The  population  of  Bagagem  is  very  much  diminished  on  account  of  the 
new  discoveries,  to  which  the  majority  of  those  who  have  not  made  their  fortunes 
there  have  rushed.  Labor  is  at  a stand  still  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  whkli 
have  commenced  early,  and  which  have  been  so  abundant  on  some  days  that  tbe  em- 
bankments of  the  rivers,  formed  by  thick  walls,  have  been  carried  away  by  the  floods. 
Trade  has  suffered  from  this  paralyzation  of  the  diamond  works  and  from  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  population.  The  letting  of  the  diamond-ground  allotments  has  already 
commenced,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  the  execution  of  this 
regulation  of  the  17th  August,  1840,  one  of  the  principal  ones  being  the  want  of  suit- 
able persons  to  serve  in  the  administration,  in  consequence  of  the  slender  emoluments 
they  receive. 


SH0EMAKING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

More  6hoes  are  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
The  Lowell  Courier , of  Jan.  11th,  1853,  says: — 

M There  is  an  army  of  at  least  five  hundred  shoemakers  in  Marlboro',  Middlesex 
county.  Mass.,  who  manufacture  6ix  thousand  pairs  of  childrens’  shoes  every  working- 
day.  One  journeyman  has  worked  on  the  bench  for  thirty  years  without  losing  a day 
in  consequence  of  sickness,  and  during  that  time  has  saved  ten  thousand  dollars.  One 
firm,  during  the  last  year,  has  manufactured  217,000  pairs  of  shoes.  Another  of  the 
firms  do  an  immense  business,  employing  one  hundred  men  in  this  State,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  their  shoe  village  in  New  Hampshire.  Last  year  they  made  two 
hundred  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- three  pairs  of  shoes  in  this  State,  and  at  least 
as  many  more  in  New  Hampshire.” 
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TEE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS. 

NUMBER  VIII. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS  IN  THE  WESTERN  8TATES. 

We  have  recorded  the  rise  and  progress  of  Qlaes  Manufacture  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
showing  its  course  from  its  introduction  in  1812,  to  the  present  period,  i.  e.  1852,  cov- 
ering a space  of  time  of  just  forty  years. 

We  now  turn  to  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  in  the  Western  States,  for  the 
account  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bake  well,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.  Mr. 
Bakewell  advises  us,  that  prior  to  the  year  1808,  glass  works  were  established  by  a 
company  of  Qermans,  near  Fredericktown,  Maryland,  under  the  direct  control  of  a Mr. 
Amelong,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  glass  in  all  its  branches.  We  have  not 
ascertained  the  precise  year  in  which  Mr.  Amelong  commenced  the  manufacture ; but 
previous  to  the  year  1808  the  establishment  was  broken  up,  and  the  workmen  dis- 
persed, most  of  them  reached  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and  a part  of  them  were  engaged  by 
Col.  James  O’Hara,  in  the  construction  of  the  first  window  glass  establishment  in  the 
Western  States.  The  same  factory  is  in  operation  to  the  present  day;  and  others  of 
the  Fredericktown  company  were  instrumental  in  introducing  the  snme  branch  of  the 
glass  business  into  Pennsylvania,  at  New  Geneva,  upon  the  property  of  the  late  Al- 
bert Gallatin ; others  of  the  number  previously  mentioned  established  themselves  io 
Baltimore,  and  in  all  of  the  places  noticed,  some  of  the  descendants  of  them  still  con- 
tinue the  business. 

There  are  at  this  time  10  window  glass  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  and  15 
in  the  river  towns,  in  all  twenty -five  works,  manufacturing  over  220,000  boxes  of 
window  glass,  of  100  feet  each. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  a more  interesting  topic,  viz.:  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  flint  glass  business  in  the  West.  We  have  shown  that  most  of  the  workmen,  on 
the  breaking  up  of  the  glass  works  in  Fredericktown,  migrated  to  Pittsburg,  attracted 
there,  doubtless,  by  the  coal  mines.  These  persona  were  successful  in  establishing 
the  manufacture  of  window  glass;  but  a part  of  the  workmen,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1808,  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a flint  glass  manufactory,  upon  part 
of  the  premises  now  occupied  by  Bakewell  & Tears,  extensive  flint  glass  manufactu- 
rers. The  persons  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  however,  were  deficient,  both  in  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  capital — the  effort  proved  abortive,  the  parties  quarreled, 
and  the  establishment,  in  an  incomplete  condition,  was  offered  for  sale. 

In  the  August  following,  a Mr.  Bakewell,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Page,  being  on  a visit 
to  Pittsburg,  were  induced  to  purchase  the  concern,  under  the  representation  of  one 
of  the  owners  that  he  possessed  the  information  and  skill  requisite  for  the  proper  pur- 
suit of  the  business,  having  been  engaged  (as  he  stated)  in  the  business  before  he  left 
England.  Mr.  Bakewell  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  new  pursuit  before  he  discov- 
ered that  the  qualifications  of  the  person  alluded  to  had  been  entirely  misrepresented, 
and  that  to  succeed  he  must  rely  upon  his  own  experience  and  diligence  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  peculiar  knowledge  indispensible  to  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  In 
this  the  fortune  of  his  family  and  friend  were  of  course  deeply  involved,  and  he  there- 
fore set  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task  most  manfully.  Those  only  who 
have  practical  experience  of  the  character  of  the  undertaking  cau  fully  appreciate  the 
various  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  overcome  before 
success  could  be  attained. 

His  first  difficulty  arose  from  the  want  of  skill  in  the  workmen,  and  the  inferiority 
of  the  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass.  So  little  were  the  re- 
sources of  the  West  developed  at  that  day  that  Mr.  Bakewell  had  to  procure  hie 
peorlaeh  and  red  lead  from  Philadelphia,  the  pot  clay  from  Burlington,  N.  J. — the 
whole  being  transported  over  the  mountains  in  wagons  to  Pittsburg.  The  only  Band 
then  known  was  the  yellow  kind,  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  and  used  at  this  time  only 
for  window  glass.  For  many  years  Mr.  Bakewell  obtained  the  saltpeter  needed  from 
the  caves  of  Kentucky,  in  a crude  state,  which  article  he  was  obliged  to  purify,  until 
the  period  of  1815,  when  the  required  supply  was  obtained  from  Calcutta. 

The  few  workmen  then  in  the  country  were  not  possessed  well  in  the  making  of 
glass  articles  after  the  glass  was  prepared,  to  which  was  added  the  great  evil,  (which 
has  too  usually  prevailed  among  the  imported  workmen,)  of  a determination  to  pre- 
vent the  instruction  of  apprentices  by  the  most  arbitrary  and  unjust  means;  ana  so 
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far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  endeavoring  to  prevent  competition,  by  not  only  control- 
ling the  hours  of  work,  but  the  quantity  of  manufacture.  In  fact,  doing  the  least 
amount  of  work  possible  for  the  largest  amount  of  pay  that  could  be  coerced  from  the 
proprietors.  Experience,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  has  shown  Mr.  Bakewell  how  to 
construct  his  furnaces,  or  at  least,  to  improve  on  the  old — and  he  discovered  better 
materials  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  and  succeeded  in  making  purer  glass  than  be  bad 
before  made.  The  oppressive  acts  of  the  workmen,  in  the  mean  time,  compelled  Mr. 
Bakewell  to  resort  to  England  for  new  workmen,  at  a time  when  the  prohibitory 
laws  there  in  regard  to  mechanics  leavibg  England  were  in  full  force ; an  undertaking 
requiring  great  secrecy,  and  at  the  risk  of  long  imprisonment  if  detected. 

Such  were  some  of  the  embarrassing  circumstances  with  which  Mr.  Bakewell  had 
to  contend.  Of  the  full  force  and  extent  of  these,  those  only  can  conceive  wbo  have 
been  under  like  necessities  and  circumstances.  But  a brighter  day  was  dawning  upon 
his  exertions,  and  at  length  his  arduous  and  untiring  labor  was  crowned  with  the  de- 
sired success.  Good  clay  was  procured  from  Holland,  and  purer  materials  discovered, 
competent  workmen  were  cith  r imported  or  instructed,  and  the  flint  glass  manufac- 
ture was  firmly  established  at  Pittsburg.  From  the  first  establishment  there  origina- 
ted, in  a few  years,  many  other  glass  works,  erected  chiefly  by  persons  who  had  ac- 
quired the  art  with  Mr.  Bakewell,  or  had  obtained  the  requisite  means  while  in  his 
employ.  We  may  well  consider  Mr.  Bakewell  as  the  father  of  the  flint  glass  business 
in  this  country,  for  he  commenced  the  work  in  1808,  and  by  untiring  efforts  and  indus- 
try brought  it  to  successful  issue. 

For  the  skill,  judgment,  labor,  and  perseverance  devoted  by  him  to  the  progress  of 
the  art  he  truly  merits  the  “ Artium  Magister,”  so  often  bestowed  on  those  least  wor- 
thy of  its  dignity  and  honor.  Theory  and  Science  too  often  receive  the  meed  which 
practical  progress  in  its  walks  so  richly  deserves.  Mr.  Bakewell  lived  to  realise  an 
ample  fortune  as  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  and  his  sons  still  carry  on  a profitable 
business  on  the  premises  originally  occupied  by  their  father.  By  father  and  sons  thii 
has  covered  a space  of  forty- four  years,  a length  of  time  rarely  finding  a business  in 
the  same  family.  May  the  factory  be  always  occupied  and  conducted  by  a Bake- 
well. 

The  furnace  built  by  Mr.  Bakewell  in  1808  contained  only  six  pots  20  inches 
diameter,  which  were  replaced  in  1810  by  a ten  pot  furnace  of  a larger  capacity,  and 
in  1814  another  furnace  was  added  to  the  works  of  like  capacity. 

In  1809  another  concern  sprang  np,  and  carried  on  the  business  on  a limited  scale: 
in  1812  another  succeeded,  making  three  concerns  carrying  on  the  business;  and  in 
1810  another  company  was  formed,  but  failed  in  a few  years. 

There  are  now  in  Pittsburg  nine  concerns  manufacturing  flint  glass,  running  thirteen 
furnaces  and  one  hundred  and  five  pots, — there  are  also  three  concerns  at  Wheeling 
running  five  furnaces  and  forty-five  pots,  there  are  also  at  Wellesburg,  Wellsville, 
Steubenville,  and  Cincinnati,  one  or  two  factories  each— besides  several  manufactories 
for  green  glass  jars,  and  one  for  the  making  of  porter  bottles,  one  also  for  mineral 
water  bottles. 

The  first  glass  cutting  works  were  opened  in  1809,  by  a German  of  the  name  of 
Echbaurn,  who  had  settled  in  Pittsburg  some  years  previously.  Mr.  Bakewell  also 
carried  on  the  glass  cutting,  and  among  his  workmen  was  an  Englishman  who  had 
served  as  a soldier  in  Canada,  being  taken  as  a prisoner  in  one  of  the  battles  on  the 
Lakes  in  1818,  be  proved  not  only  a good  glass  cutter,  but  an  excellent  mechanic,  and 
in  various  branches ; but  still  a dissipated  and  idle  man,  and  of  course  but  of  little 
service  to  the  manufactory. 

One  of  the  amusing  incidents  connected  with  the  manufacture  occurred  when  Geo. 
Clark  (then  Governor  of  Missouri)  took  a party  of  Osage  Chiefs  to  Washington.  Oa 
their  way  they  visited  Bakewell’s  Glass  Works,  and  their  attention  was  greatly  ex- 
cited ; they  watched  with  great  curiosity  the  process  of  making  various  articles,  and 
the  mode  of  affixing  the  handle  to  a glass  pitcher  quite  disturbed  the  equanimity  of 
the  head  chief,  who,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  workmen,  said,  through  the  inter- 
preter, “ That  man  must  have  had  some  iutercourse  with  the  Great  Spirit** 

Such  has  always  been  the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated 
whenever  the  first  sight  of  glass  working  has  occurred.  No  art  has  been  character- 
ized in  the  course  of  its  prtgress  by  so  much  of  wonder  and  undefined  belief  io  the 
supernatural,  as  that  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  its  various  modes  and  articles, 
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A MACHINE  FOR  PACKING  RAW  COTTON. 

The  London  Timet  describes,  in  the  following  paragraph,  a machine  or  press  for 
packing  raw  cotton.  We  publish  it  in  the  Merehantt  Magazine  for  the  information  of 
our  readere  in  the  cotton-growing  States. 

In  Africa,  or  other  parts  of  the  world  where  hydraulic  presses  or  other  complex 
contrivances  are  not  at  command,  any  simple  and  efficient  machine  which  would  facili- 
tate the  firmly  packing  of  cotton,  is  a matter  of  considerable  importance.  The  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  James  Nasmyth  has  recently  been  directed  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Clegg,  manufacturer,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  has  produced  a design  for  a press,  which  ap- 
pears in  every  respect  well  calculated  to  answer  the  object  intended.  Iu  its  mode  of 
operation  it  is  so  simple  that  any  w native”  who  can  walk  round  and  push  the  lever  of 
a capstan  can  supply  the  power,  while  nine  tenths  of  the  machine  would  be  composed 
of  wood,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  which  might  occur  in  obtaining  irou  work,  or 
effecting  repairs  in  that  material.  The  design  was  on  view  at  the  Royal  Exchange 
several  days,  along  with  some  African  cotton,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  generously  offers  the 
result  of  his  skill  to  the  public,  stating,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Clegg,  that  he  entertains  a 
notion  that  such  a simple  and  powerful  press  would  be  found  useful  in  those  foreign 
parts  where  the  matter  of  packing  is  an  important  consideration.  It  would  be  some- 
what difficult  to  give  any  description  of  the  press  which  would  be  intelligible  unac- 
companied by  a diagram;  but  we  may  state  that  it  will  consist  of  a large  wooden 
frame,  which  will  hold  a bale  of  cotton  at  each  of  its  four  corners.  Across  the  ma- 
chine runs  a cog  rack,  moved  backward  or  forward  by  a central  pinion,  to  be  turned 
round  like  a capstan.  The  cotton  to  be  packed  is  placed  in  two  receivers,  right  and 
left  of  the  rack,  and  at  right  angles  to  it ; at  the  extremities  of  these  receivers  are  the 
packing  sheets,  surrounded  by  cords,  (grooves  being  made  in  the  woodwork  to  receive 
them.)  At  the  end  of  the  rack  are  affixed  two  iucUned  bars,  and  as  the  rack  is  moved 
by  the  pinion  those  bars  open  out  like  the  legs  of  a pair  of  compasses,  and  each  forces 
the  cotton  into  the  packing-sheet  at  the  extremity.  The  machine  has  a double  action, 
and  while  two  bales  are  being  compressed  at  one  end  of  it,  the  same  motion  liberates 
two  packed  bales  at  the  opposite  end,  where  fresh  cotton  is  introduced  to  be  in  its 
turn  compressed.  As  the  bars  move  in  parallel  lines  with  each  other,  the  pressure 
must  be  very  considerable.  At  first  the  motion  is  rapid,  which  suits  the  easily  com- 
pressible nature  of  the  material;  it  then  becomes  slower,  but  of  course  what  is  lost  in 
speed  is  gained  in  power,  and  gained,  too,  at  the  point  when  it  is  most  required. 


THE  IRON  TRADE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  Qlasgow  and  its  suburbs  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-eight  iron  foundries,  all  in 
full  operation,  besides  two  now  building,  and  three  old  ones  not  at  work.  The  exten- 
sive malleable  iron  works  of  the  We9t  of  Scotland  Iron  Company,  at  Motherwell,  near 
Glasgow,  were  lately  exposed  to  sale  at  the  upset  price  of  £23,000.  and  sold,  after  a 
keen  competition,  for  £42,050  to  the  Glasgow  Iron  Company.  These  works  were 
erected  a few  years  since  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  £106,000.  They  are  to  be  set  to 
work  immediately,  with  at  least  250  workmen,  to  produce  malleable  iron.  It  is  said 
(by  the  Falkirk  Herald)  that  the  iron  trade  about  that  town  has  all  at  once  resumed 
a degree  of  activity  unprecedented  for  some  years  past,  and  that  the  price  of  coals 
has  risen.  Should  prices  continue  as  at  present,  the  Herald  declares  that  the  Messrs. 
Baird  (of  Gartsherrie,  we  presume)  **  will  realize  nearly  £100,000  a-y ear  of  additional 
profit  on  the  produce  of  their  own  furnaces.”  If  the  English  masters  ever  bad  reason 
to  dread  the  over  production  of  the  Scottish  furnaces,  they  would  now  appear  to  have 
it  The  North  British  Mail , in  reference  to  the  present  and  prospective  state  of  af- 
faire, says : “ Does  the  increase  in  ship  building,  which  may  warrant  a rise  in  plates 
and  bars,  justify  the  advance  in  pig  iron  of  sixty-five  per  cent;  or  will  ship  building, 
although  carried  on  to  three  times  the  extent  it  now  is,  take  away  the  yearly  surplus 
of  iron  that  is  now  made?  We  think  not  If  the  railway  mama  of  1845  and  1846 
could  not  clear  away  the  stock  that  the  few  furnaces  then  in  existence  could  produce, 
bow  can  it  for  a moment  be  thought  that  even  a great  increase  in  ship  building  and 
the  same  railway  mania  again  can  take  away  what  the  lately  discovered  ores  of  the 
Counties  of  Ayr,  Durham,  Northampton,  and  Cumberland,  are  adding  to  the  produc- 
tion ! In  Glasgow  and  neighborhood,  alone,  we  have  surplus  of  400,000  tons,  which 
speculators  are  busy  putting  into  the  same  stores  where,  in  1840,  many  of  them  left 
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their  fortunes  behind  them.”  The  last  report  of  the  Glasgow  market  conveys  an  in- 
timation which  may  perhaps  check  the  mania  which  appears  to  be  breaking  oat  in 
more  quarters  than  one.  It  says:  “Our  pig  iron  market  opened  good  this  week  a t 
60s.,  but  has  since  declined  to  67s.,  cash,  for  warrants,  at  which  sales  were  made  to- 
day for  prompt  payment.  The  late  advance  has  materially  interfered  with  both  ship- 
ments and  local  consumption,  and  the  very  large  quantity  of  iron  being  delivered 
into  store  had  quite  alarmed  the  trade  here,  who  now  operate  with  great  caution. 
The  stock  is  decidedly  on  the  increase.” 


GOAL  TRAPE  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  trade  in  coal  has  risen  to  great  importance  in  Cleveland.  The  Plain  Dealer,  pub- 
lished at  that  place,  says : “ The  increase  in  quantity  has  been  caused  by  the  constantly 
increasing  advantages  of  transportation,  combined  with  the  cheap  rates  at  which  it  is 
furnished,  and  the  general  preference  which  the  community  has  evinced  for  this  kind 
of  fuel.  The  following  interesting  table  exhibits  the  constant  increase  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  present  year : — 

COAL  Ana IV ED  from  1840  to  1852  INCLUSIVE. 


Bushels.  Bushels.  Bushels. 


1840 

. 167,045 

1845 

889,880 

1850 

2,347,844 

1841 

479,441 

1846 

898,806 

1861 

. • 2,992,848 

1842 

466,844 

1847 

. . 1,238,622 

1862 

8,940,749 

1848 

887,844 

1848 

1,925,451 

1844 

560,842 

1849 

1,910,474 

To  this  may  be  added  the  amount  which  has  arrived  in  the  time  intervening  between 
November  14,  and  December  14,  via:  857,114  bushels. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  ILLUMINATION. 

Every  improvement  in  the  means  of  obtaining  light,  an  element  so  important  in 
the  every-day  transactions  of  life,  is  highly  worthy  of  public  support,  ana  the  pos- 
sibility of  superseding  gas  during  the  day  in  those  dark  countinghouses,  underground 
warehouses,  and  many  manufacturing  establishments  with  which  our  metropolis  and 
other  largely- populated  places  abound,  is  certainly  a subject  of  the  highest  moment, 
not  only  as  regards  economy,  but  in  a sanatory  point  of  view.  M.  Chap  puis,  of  St. 
Mary  Axe,  is  now  introducing  a plan  for  obtaining  from  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun 
a very  large  increase  of  light,  in  places  quite  insufficiently  illuminated  from  the  win- 
dows, unassisted  by  artificial  means.  It  is  simple,  but  exceedingly  effective,  consis- 
ting of  a sheet  of  silver-plated  copper  or  other  metal  of  proper  6ixe,  corrugated,  not 
in  regular  ridges  or  furrows,  but  in  linear  and  cross  waves,  forming  an  uneven  surface 
of  eminences  and  depressions.  This  is  inclosed  in  a neat  frame,  and  being  either 
placed  outside  the  window,  or  in  any  other  convenient  position,  all  the  light  received 
on  its  surface  may  be  reflected  in  any  direction,  and  with  extraordinary  effect 

THE  SALT  OF  FLORIDA. 

In  1829,  the  easterly  half  of  the  Island  of  Key  'West,  consisting  of  a series  of  salt 
water  ponds,  was  leased  by  the  proprietors  to  the  Lafayette  Salt  Company,  wbo  put 
up  works  on  it  principally  consisting  of  covered  pans,  after  the  plan  adopted  at  Cape 
Cod  and  New  Bedford,  from  which  the  company  must  have  taken  from  15,000  to 
20,000  bushels  of  salt  annually,  until  1846,  when  the  hurricane  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  improvement  The  wreck  of  the  materials  was  sold  to  Charles  Howe, 
Esq.,  who  bought  the  landed  property  and  rebuilt  the  pans  and  vats.  He  also  con- 
structed grounds  after  the  manner  of  those  in  the  Bahamas,  from  all  of  which  he  took 
in  1847  and  1848,  an  average  of  over  38,000  bushels.  The  years  1849  and  1850  were 
not  quite  so  successful,  from  the  wetness  of  the  season ; yet  there  was  still  made  in 
those  seasons  an  average  of  20,000  bushels. 

The  works  were  considerably  increased  in  1851,  but  from  the  unusual  fall  of  rain, 
no  more  than  20,000  bushels  were  raked.  In  1852,  500  acres  were  exposed  to  evap- 
oration, and  it  is  believed  that  near  60,000  bushels  have  been  made. 
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EMIGRATION  FROM  LIVERPOOL  IN  1852. 


The  emigration  from  Liverpool  in  1852  surpassed  that  of  any  previous  year,  having 
amounted  to  229,099  souls.  The  following  facts,  says  the  Liverpool  Times,  will  en- 
able our  readers  to  estimate  the  progress  of  emigration  from  this  port  during  the  last 
twenty  years : — 

From  1833  to  1840,  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Liverpool  varied  from  10,888 
in  the  first  named  year,  to  30,359  in  the  second.  There  was  a steady  increase  during 
the  whole  time,  but  it  did  not  reach  40,000  souk  until  the  last  year  of  the  period. 
From  1841  to  1816,  the  first  year  of  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland,  the  number  of 
emigrants  from  Liverpool  increased  from  48,359  to  71,617. 

Since  1846  the  increase  has  been  wonderful,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  following 
figures : — 


1847  134,624 

1848  131,524 

1849  153,902 


1850  174,187 

1851  206,015 

1862  229,099 


The  emigration  of  1 852  presents  some  remarkable  circumstances,  both  as  relates  to 
the  nationality  of  the  emigrants  who  sailed  from  Liverpool,  and  their  places  of  desti- 
nation. 

In  spite  of  Australian  gold,  the  United  States  is  still  the  country  in  which  the 

E eater  part  of  emigrants  seek  for  their  new  homes.  Of  the  229,099  who  sailed  from 
verpool  in  1852  no  less  than  187,962  were  bound  to  the  United  States.  Nearly  all 
the  Irish,  and  mo9t  of  the  Germans  sailed  for  that  country,  lured  by  the  triple  advan- 
tages of  a short  voyage,  a small  passage-money,  and  a re  union,  on  arrival,  with  im- 
mense multitudes  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 


To  Canada  it  amounted  to 8,872 

New  Brunswick 328 

Nova  Scotia 63 


Newfoundland 62 

Prince  Edward’s  Island. 61 

And  the  West  Indies 73 


The  emigration  to  South  Africa,  from  this  port,  was  very  small,  only  91  persons 
having  been  found  willing  to  encounter  the  Kaffirs. 

The  increase  in  the  emigration  to  Australia  is  the  most  remarkable  fact,  as  relates 
to  the  point  of  destination  of  emigrants.  The  whole  emigration  to  Australia  from  all 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  amounted  in  1849  to  32,191,  and  in  1860  only  to  16,087. 
In  1862  no  less  than  36,253  emigrants  sailed  for  Australia  from  Liverpool  alone.  As 
the  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States  were  principally  Germans 
and  Irish,  so  the  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  to  Australia  were  English  or  Scotch. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  emigration  trade  of  Liverpool  in  1852,  arranged  in 
a tabular  form : — 


PLACES  OF  DESTINATION  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMIGRANTS  FROM  LIVERPOOL  IN  1852. 


United  States 

187,962 

Africa 

91 

South  America 

347 

Sidney,  New  South  Wales  . . 

4,013 

Canada 

8,878 

Port  Philip 

29,378 

New  Brunswick 

828 

Van  DiemanV  Land 

608 

Nova  Scotia 

60 

South  Australia 

2,264 

Newfoundland 

52 

Prince  Edward’s  Island 

51 

Total,  in  925  ships. ...... 

229,090 

West  Indies 

78 

A curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  emigration  of  last  year  is,  that  about 
81,600  German  emigrants  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  preference  to  sailing  from  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Rotterdam,  or  Antwerp. 
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OCCUPATION,  AGE,  AND  NATIVITY  OP  CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE. 

A Vallejo  correspondent  of  Uie  Union  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  ago, 
occupation,  and  nativity  of  members  of  the  present  Legislature  and  of  the  State  of- 
ficers : — 

SENATE. 


PLACES  OP  NATIVITY, 


8 from. 


27  to  29 


Pennsylvania. 7 

New  Jersey 4 

Kentucky 8 

New  York 1 

Virginia 1 


AGES. 


One  member 52 

8 from 40  to  45 

12  from 81  to  89 


OCCUPATION. 


Physicians 
Lawyers.. 
Merchants 
Miners. . . 
Printer  . . 
Ranchero . 
Mechanic . 


11 

% 

2 

1 

2 

1 


ASSEMBLY. 


PLACES  OF  NATIVITY. 


Virginia 7 

South  Carolina 2 

New  York 6 

Pennsylvania. 4 

Indiana 1 

Ohio 8 

Tennessee 7 

New  Hampshire 1 

Vermont 2 

Kentucky . ; 8 

Massachusetts 4 

Georgia..... 2 

New  Jersey 1 

Maine 1 

FYance 1 

Ireland 1 

California 1 

Missouri 1 


AGES. 


1 of 

55  years  of  age. 

7 from. 

42  to  45  years. 

22  from. 

80  to  85  years. 

29  from. 

22  to  29  years. 

Single  men 

35 

Married  men 

OCCUPATION. 

Merchants 

Miners 

17 

Lawyers 

Physicians.. 

8 

Farmers 

Jeweler 

Civil  Engineer 

1 

Ranchero. 

OFFICERS  OF  STATE. 

Name.  Nativity.  Last  residence.  Occupation.  Age 

John  Bigler,  Governor .Pennsylvania.  .Illinois. . . .Printer. ...  45 

S.  Purdy,  Lieutenant  Governor New  York New  York  .Merchant..  87 

W.  S.  Pierce,  Controller .N.  Hampshire  .Missouri .. . Physician..  88 

R.  Roman,  Treasurer .Kentucky Texas .....  Physician..  29 

W.  Van  Voorhies,  Secretary  of  State  . . .Pennsylvania. . Washington.Lawyer.. ..  29 

S.  C.  Hastings,  Attorney- General New  York.. . . .Iowa Lawyer.. ..  40 

W.  M.  Eddy,  Surveyor ...  .New  York Iowa Engineer...  85 

J.  G.  Marvin,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction   ' Connecticut  . . . Penn Lawyer. ...  37 


EUROPEAN  EMIGRATION  TO  THE  WEST. 

The  report  of  the  agent  of  the  German  Society  at  St.  Louis  shows  an  increase  in 
the  arrivals  of  German  emigrants  there,  for  the  months  of  September.  October,  and 
November,  1852,  over  the  same  months  in  1851,  of  6,147.  During  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  1852,  6,645  German  emigrants  arrived  at  St  Louis.  Tbe 
emigrants  last  arrived  prefer  the  State  of  Iowa  for  a settlement,  and  at  least  one-third 
of  those  arrived  during  the  last  year  at  St.  Louis,  made  their  way  to  that  State,  which, 
it  appears,  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  in  Europe. 
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THE  POPULATES  CENTER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

The  center  of  the  Republic,  according  to  a Cincinnati  writer  of  the  Times,  is  just 
west  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  Ohio.  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  calculated  the  cen- 
ter. In  1790,  the  ceoter  was  near  the  line  of  New  York  and  Adams  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Then  it  passed  into  the  edge  of  Virginia,  bending  towards  the  South — then 
ascended  north  into  Pennsylvania;  in  1840,  it  was  a little  east  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  and 
in  1850,  a little  west  of  the  Ohio.  Its  course  is  said  to  be  towards  Dayton,  and  final- 
ly toward  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

The  comparative  population  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Lake  Basin  is  said  to  be  as 
follows ; — 


OHIO  VALLEY. 


LAKE  BASIN. 


fths  Ohio 

f ths  Indiana 

fths  Illinois 

Kentucky 

Tennessee. 

Western  Virginia 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Total 

A portion  of  Alabama,  in 
so  also  do  some  other  small 


1,600,000  1 

Western  New  York 

800,000 

760,000  | 

Western  Pennsylvania  . . 

100,000 

760,000 

£th  Ohio 

600.000 

1,000,000 

|th  Indiana 

260,000 

1,000,000 

£th  Illinois 

250,000 

800,000 

Michigan 

450,000 

800,000 

Wisconsin 

850,000 

6,600,000 

Total 

8,100,00* 

Valley  of  Tennessee,  belongs  also  to  the  Ohio  Valley  ; 
districts. 

Cincinnati  is  put  down  as  the  commercial  center  of  the  Ohio  Valley  now,  and  ever 
to  remain  so.  In  the  five  months  from  September  last,  the  Commerce  of  Cincinnati 
has  increased  50  per  cent  over  that  of  the  same  period  last  year. 


EMIGRANTS  ARRIVED  AT  QUEBEC,  1848-52. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants  arrived  at  Quebec  since  1848 


inclusive : — 

1848.  1849.  1850.  1851.  1851 

England 6,084  8,980  9,887  9,677  9,276 

Ireland 16,582  28,129  17,976  22,881  15,981 

Scotland 8,086  4,984  2,879  7,042  5,477 

Lower  porta 1,842  968  701  1,106  1,184 

Continent 1,895  486  49  870  7,366 


Total 27,839  38,494  82,292  41,075  89,176 


It  will  be  seen  that  a greater  number  have  arrived  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  in 
1852  than  in  any  previous  year. 


EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  CLYDE. 


We  subjoin  a statement  of  the  number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  Clyde  in  1861  and 


1852,  under  the  British  emigration  act : — 

Australia 

Canada 

United  States 

Total 


1851. 

1859. 

149 

8,16* 

8,904 

8,686 

9,072 

9,111 

13,125 

17,481 

In  addition  to  the  above,  upwards  of  8,000  emigrants  passed  in  1852  to  Liverpool 
through  the  hands  of  the  government  emigration  inspector  at  Glasgow,  to  join  emi- 
grant ships  at  Liverpool. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  EUROPEAN  WAR  UPON  OUR  COMMERCE. 

From  a long  and  powerful  speech  made  by  Mr.  Cobden,  at  a late  Peace  Meeting  at 
Manchester,  which  was  attended  by  some  six  thousand  persons,  we  take  the  following 
striking  paragraph  relative  to  the  effects  of  a European  war  upon  American  Com' 
merce.  The  position  is  unquestionably  a sound  one.  , 

Now  I have  heard  a great  deal  of  trash  talked,  and  have  seen  a great  deal  more 
written,  about  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  United  States  of  America,  if  we  de- 
dare  war  with  France.  Don’t  deceive  yourselves.  America  i9  not  coming  to  put  her- 
self in  alliance  with  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  to  make  war  with  France.  (Cheers.)  If 
you  go  to  war  with  France,  I tell  you  wbat  the  United  States  will  do : the  first  thing 
they  will  do  will  be  to  assume  a very  bold  attitude,  and  require  you  instantly  to 
abandon  that  right  of  search  which  was  claimed  and  exercised  during  the  last  war, 
and  was  left  an  open  question  even  at  the  peace.  Now,  you  will  be  obliged  instantly 
to  renounce  the  right  of  visiting  American  vessels.  America  will  no  longer  allow  you, 
with  her  tonnage  now  nearly  equal  to  your  own,  to  do  what  you  did  45  years  ago  with 
impunity;  and  what  will  be  the  consequence!  America  will  carry  on  the  Commerce 
of  Europe.  Do  you  think,  with  your  navigation  laws  repealed — now,  I invite  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool,  whose  organs  talk  so  glibly  of  war,  to  pay  attention  to  what 
I say — do  you  suppose  that,  with  the  navigation  laws  repealed,  if  there  is  a war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  and  our  narrow  seas  swarm,  as  they  will,  with  privateers 
having  letters  of  marque — many  and  many  a stout  steamer  built  on  the  Atlantic  shore* 
coming  over  here  with  letters  of  marque  to  seize  as  prizes  your  merchant  vessels — do 
you  suppose  that  under  such  circumstances,  anybody  would  be  such  a fool  A9  to  send 
one  ounce  of  freight  under  the  British  flag?  Would  not  the  insurance  be  some  20  or 
80  per  cent  more  than  the  insurance  of  some  American  ship  ? and  who  in  the  world, 
do  you  think,  could  carry  on  competition  in  any  commodities,  if  be  bad  to  pay  20  or 
80  per  cent  more  than  those  who  brought  their  goods  in  any  foreign  ship!  What 
must  be  the  effect  instantly  of  war!  Your  ships  must  leave  your  harbors  and  go  and 
enter  themselves  and  get  registered  either  as  American  ships,  or  Dutch  ships,  or  Ham- 
burg 6hips,  and  be  anything  but  English  ships  ; then  you  may  bring  your  commodities 
here  under  some  other  flag,  and  what  will  become  of  the  shipwrights  of  Liverpool, 
when  all  the  English  ships  are  gone  and  no  others  building?  They  may  follow  the 
•hipe,  or  they  may  go  to  the  workhouse.  ( Hear,  hear.)  That  i9  what  will  follow  a war ; 
that  is  what  will  come  of  the  “high  hand,”  and  u pitching  into  France,”  as  the  saying 
is.  (Laughter.)  And  right  well  would  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  deserve  such  a 
state  of  things,  if  they  sanction  such  a course  of  policy  or  encourage  that  tone  of  the 
press  which  invites  provocation  and  war  of  that  kind.  Though  we  have  not  sufficiently 
thought  of  what  a war  would  do  for  ourselves,  have  you  ever  considered  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  this  district,  this  busy  hive  which  subsists  entirely  upon  the  indus- 
try that  is  employed  upon  the  raw  material  brought  from  abroad ! It  would  be  a 
very  different  thing  to  throw  the  country  into  distress  now,  for  the  want  of  the  raw 
material,  to  what  it  was  some  60  years  ago,  for  our  capital  has  increased  fonr  or  five 
fold,  and  our  consumption  of  the  raw  material  has  increased  some  eight  or  ten  fold 
from  what  it  wa9  in  those  days.  Don’t  listen  to  those  papers  which  talk  about  “ pitch- 
ing into”  France,  and  don’t  delude  yourselves  with  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
will  ever  come  to  help  the  English  in  any  war  that  may  be  carried  on.  The  Amer- 
icans are  too  shrewd  to  fight  other  peoples’  battles ; when  you  find  them  fighting  it  will 
be  for  themselves.  (Cheers  and  Laughter.) 


THE  LEAVES  OF  TOE  COFFEE  PLANT  A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BERRY. 

The  Singapore  Free  Press  recommends  the  use  of  the  coffee  leaf  as  a substitute  for 
the  berry.  The  sensible  writer  appears  to  be  an  English  planter  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment of  Padang,  in  Sumatra,  where  the  coffee  plant  has  been  cultivated  for  several 
generations,  and  where  it  is  now  produced  in  larger  quantity  and  of  better  quality 
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than  in  any  country  of  the  Malayan  Islands,  Java  excepted.  The  coffee  plant  is  an 
evergreen  large  shrub,  which  yields  a profusion  of  leaves,  and  bears  fruit  for  about 
twenty  years.  The  leaf,  and  even  the  twigs,  have,  in  a minor  degree,  the  same  stimu- 
istingand  exhilarating  property  as  the  berry,  and  its  habitual  use  by  the  natives  of 
the  country,  agricultural  Malays  of  very  simple  habits,  anu  little  amenable  to  innova- 
tion, shows  that  they  at  least  find  the  coffee  leaf  to  make  a wholesome  and  agreeable 
beverage.  The  introduction  of  this  article  into  our  consumption  would,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  be  a benefit  to  the  poor  and  to  our  colonial  planters.  In  order  to  render 
coffee  leaves  marketable  for  European  consumption,  we  fancy  the  best  mode  of  prep- 
aration will  consist  in  subjecting  them  to  the  same  kind  of  manipulation  as  tea  under- 
goes, and  for  this  purpose  it  would  probably  be  expedient,  at  first,  to  employ,  for  in- 
struction, Chinese  skilled  in  the  art,  such  men  as  Mr.  Fortune  lately  brought  from  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  to  Upper  India.  The  leaves  of  coffee,  neither  fleshy  or 
succulent,  are  even  more  easily  dried  than  those  of  the  tea ; and  being  larger  and  more 
abundant,  while  the  plant  itself  is  more  easily  reared  than  tea,  and  embraces  a much 
wider  geographical  range,  it  is  certain  that  they  might  be  sold  at  a lower  price  than 
the  poorest  Bohea.  It  may  be  added  that  the  leaves  so  prepared  would  not  be  amen- 
able to  the  charge  of  adulteration  so  often  urged  against  the  ground  berry.  The  sub- 
ject is  worth  the  attention  of  planters,  traders,  and  consumers. 


. A FUNNY  COMMERCIAL  TRANSACTION. 

The  Mining  Register  says  “ it  will  be  some  time,  if  not  longer,  before  we  shall 
awaken  the  echoes  of  our  quiet  sanctum  with  a laugh  so  irrepressible  as  a guffaw 
which  has  just  escaped  us,  at  a mercantile  anecdote  inimitably  related  by  a German 
friend  — 

An  old  fellow  living  at  Frankfort- onthe-Maine,  sent  to  a business  correspondent  at 
Frankfort  on-the  Oder,  a large  consignment  of  cotton  stockings,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  another  correspondent  at  the  same  place,  an  equally  large  consignment  of  cotton 
nightcaps,  the  product  of  his  own  manufacture.  He  wrote  to  each  the  price  at 
which  they  were  to  sell,  but  the  sum  designated  was  found  to  be  too  large,  of  which 
fact  they  took  occasion  to  inform  him.  He  yielded  a little  in  bis  demand,  but  still 
there  was  no  offer  for  his  fabrics.  Again  he  writes,  in  reply  to  other  letters  of  bis 
correspondents,  naming  a yet  smaller  amount;  but  weeks  elapse,  and  yet  no  sales.  At 
length  he  writes  to  each  correspondent  to  make  some  disposition  of  his  manufactures ; 
if  they  can’t  get  money  for  them,  at  least  to  exchange  them,  no  matter  at  wbat  rea- 
sonable sacrifice,  for  any  other  goods.  Uoder  these  instructions,  the  stocking  factor 
calls  upon  the  nightcap  agent,  both  unknown  to  each  other  in  connection  with  their 
principal,  and  “ names  his  views;”  he  wishes  to  exchange  a lot  of  superior  cotton 
stockings  for  some  ot'ier  goods ; he  is  not  particular  what  kind,  as  the  transaction  is 
for  a friend,  who  is  desirous  of  “ closing  his  stock.”  The  man  at  first  can  think  of 
nothing  which  he  would  like  to  exchange  for  so  large  a supply  of  stockings ; but  at 
length  a bright  thought  strikes  him.  “ I have,”  said  he,  “ a consignment  of  cotton 
nightcaps  from  an  old  correspondent,  which  I shall  not  object  to  exchange  for  your 
stockings.”  The  bargain  was  soon  closed.  The  stocking- factor  wrote  back  at  once 
that  he  had  at  length  been  enabled  to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  his  principal 
He  had  exchanged  his  stockings  for  “ a superior  article  of  nightcap,”  in  on  equal  quan- 
tity, which  ho  was  as? ured  were  likely  to  be  much  in  demand  before  a great  while  1 

The  next  day  came  a letter  from  the  nightcap-agent,  announcing  his  success,  and 
appended  to  the  letter  was  a big  bill  for  commissions  1 As  Yellow  plush  would  say, 
“ Fanzy  that  gent’s  feelinks.” 


A BUSINESS  GIRL. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  a young  and  very  handsome  girl,  says  the  accomplished 
editor  of  the  Merciiant V Ledger , who  has  the  principal  management  of  a large  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  a flourishing  country  town,  who  visits  different  cities  alone, 
slope  at  hotels,  purchases  supplies  of  dry  goods,  hardware,  china,  groceries,  shoes,  nick- 
nacks,  and  all  multifarious  saleablee  which  mak  • up  “a  stock  ” in  a miscellaneous  store. 
She  gives  notes,  makes  contracts,  all  such  business  as  belongs  to  her;  and  we  have 
never  yet  learned  that  she  has  sacrificed  one  iota  of  the  dignity,  admiration  and  re- 
spect, which  are  her  just  doe  as  a young,  amiable,  and  very  pretty  woman. 
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MERCHANTS  AND  SHOPKEEPERS  IN  HAVANA. 

Hira*  Folikb,  Esq,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  who  passed  a few  weeks  in 
Havana  during  last  year,  in  one  of  his  interesting  series  of  letters,  says: 

“ill ? * qfiL^T"  faf‘uthat  “early  a,,.the  merchanta  and  shopkeepers  of  Havana 
are  nat.»e  Spaniards  and  they  are  not  only  contented,  but  fanatically  devoted  to  the 

^ A aFg®  ProP°rtion  of  this  class  came  to  Cuba  as  adventurers, 

a9  cIerk8»  ^ 8mal1  salaries.  After  accumulating  five  hundred  dollar*, 
they  would  purchase  a share  in  a joint-stock  slave- trading  company,  and  in  the  coorse 

<la  W « r**76  4 P™66  “ ,he  abaP*  a dividend,  LountingtotL^W 

air«d  TheM^ia'i^K«,,tnh  re‘mT<S9t®d  10  the  8ame  business,  soon  made  them  milKoo- 
^ ube,D  ST™"7  r*‘T  *°  SPaiD  t0  9Pend  their  ill-gotten  fortune*. 
{“XL  J P.  f kM  ,0Lfollow  ,n  the  footsteps  of  their  inhuman  predecessors.  It 
»»,5!Ib  tge?®u^,y  k.noWD'  that  8ome  our  New  York  “Merchant  Princes." 

h“,krr  Attributed  to  the  sugar  business,  have  derived^ 

"ZfZ  /Zl  n J “P;1®1  8l?'r  'nve8ted  in  the  slaTe  trade.  Persons  who  are  curi- 
ous in  such  matters  may  learn  further  particulars.” 

ARCTIC  WHALE  FISHERY. 

. J^ap!fln  Pe"?y-  the  eminent  Arctic  navigator,  has  at  length  succeeded,  says  the  Loo- 
*™A^  !'  aZeUe:mr'i:ming  a c<>mPany  f°r  Prosecuting  the  whale  fLhery.Tnd 

™Zt  fn  JLrrafi"tnt  “ ,b*  ^ctic  rhinos.  Hi  designs  to  employ  pro- 

w+£al?  f*hl.D&  ,n  the  bays  and  in  lets  of  Davis’  Straits.  A colony  is  i to  be 
«me  lat  ?udee«  A*  k.n°Wn,a9  Northumberland  Inlet,  or  Hogarth  Sound,  in  about  the 
‘ f d 88  Archangel  In  this  locality  there  are  not  only  excellent  fi>hing 
iiM  «n’|b,Ut(L  8t°re  °f  mmeral  wealth,  especially  of  plumbago.  The  company 
„u  ‘wo  ^rew  steamers  of  500  tons  each,  in  the  spring  months,  to  the  seas 
for  H lartl'iT  “h  “d  N°Va  Zemblft’  aQd  later  i»  the  year  She  steamers  would  start 

untiUhge  ie  to™  in'!*8  ^ £rr,v®  thel:e  More  AaSU9t-  They  wool, I remain  there 
>?  ,D  November,  when  they  would  return  to  Eugfond  with  the  produce, 

**-7.-  store? up  the  proceidauatil 

BRIEF  MENTION  OF  MOTHER  OF  PEARL. 

lavm?ofh*Lefr«rtiI’i  ^ Parker't  Journal,  “is  the  hard,  silvery, 'brilliant  internal 
ch«nclm,  nn!Ij  k jd  °f  9h*  l9’  Parttcularly  oysters,  which  is  often  variegated  with 
thi^£*f  . ffi  • "?  S?  CO  OrB-  The  lar8f  oysters  of  the  Indian  seas  aloDe  secrete 
A cient  re?der  their  shell  available  to  the  purposes  of  manu- 

fn“9  ?f  9he.U  kb  called  Pentadince  furnishes  the  fineetpearls,  as  weU 
nAAP  lt * 18  Iou"d  in  Kreater.  perfection  round  the  coast  of  Ceylon, 

„ TkaK'ir  ® ^erdian  ^^11*  at  Comorin,  and  among  some  of  the  Australian 
ankatarw.  k r*  ,ant  !*ue9  raotker  of  pearl  do  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
but,UP,mfIt3  structure.  The  microscopic  wrinkles  or  furrows  which  ran 
diifiA  th^nklT  ac®.°f  ivery  8i1.ce’  act  UP°Q  the  reflected  light  in  such  a way  as  to  pro- 
h r atlC  €ffeCt  ?!r  Davld  ?rew8ter  has  shown  that  if  we  take,  with  very 
nf  noori  if ea*iT^  WEX’  or,Witb  the  fusible  alloy  of  D’Arcet,  an  impression  of  mother 
f wnwir’  kT*!  P089699  the  iridescent  appearance.  Mother  of  pearl  is  very  delicate 
i m%he  h,°ned  hy  saws,  files,  and  drills,  with  the  aid  sometimes  of 
colcothare6”1101^  6UCh  **  the  dlluted  suIPhuric  or  muriatic  acid  ; and  it  is  polished  by 

CONTEMPT  OF  THE  BANK. 

alA  8^?P  haying  a very  rustic  appearance  in  dress  and  manners,  entered  one  of 
tne  Danks  in  Dundee  a few  days  ago,  and,  throwing  a sixpence  to  the  teller,  asked, 

nX?*nCe  WOrtk  °c[ardi/19  ” ^e  teller  very  politely  replied,  “ I can’t  do  it.  I 
Shop  boy  “ Gie’s  back  my  saxpence,  then,”  The  boy,  on  open- 
o k t?7e.’  l°°  ,d  ?ver  his  shoulder,  and,  staring  at  the  teller,  exclaimed, 

A i UtNex}  d*y  he  had  occasion  to  visit  the  same  bank, and  on  being  asked. 

augihtei^f  ‘ r®,cl*rk?’ “ If  be  got  hi*  worth  o’ fordiost”  replied 

contemptuously,  Ay  did  L I got  them  in  a little  pie-shop.” 
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1.  — The  District  School  as  it  Was.  By  the  Rev.  Warren  Burton.  A New  Edition. 
There  are  works  thrown  off  at  a heat  which  the  writers  themselves  never  after- 
wards equal,  which  take  the  world  by  surprise  and  defy  imitation  in  their  peculiar 
parts.  Such  was  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  such  Lockhart’s  Valinus,  such  this 
life-like  sketch  of  the  ancient  New  England  School.  Overflowing  with  quiet  humor, 
full-fraught  with  sympathy  for  childhood,  its  distinction  from  every  book  of  the  sort 

it  places  the  reader  iu  the  midst  of  the  busy  scene,  and  makes  it  all  move  before 
him,  in  perfect  truth,  yet  vivid  life.  One’s  own  hand  smarts  with  the  biting  ruler 
again,  or  acbe9  with  the  punishment  of  holding  the  big  Bible  at  arm’s  length.  One’s 
voice  trembles  at  gpring  through  the  word  of  terror  “ abomination,”  or  gets  hoarse  At 
defying  all  pauses  in  the  loud  reading  lesson.  Suddenly  the  scene  changes,  and  we 
are  leaping  like  young  colts  homeward,  or  absorbed  in  an  eventful  snow  ball  battle, 
or  crouching  contentedly  over  the  simmering  dough-nut  The  rusticity  of  the  lan- 
guage adds  reality  to  its  descriptions.  Oity  youths  should  study  this  District  School, 
that  they  may  know  what  country  life  is ; our  word  for  it,  they  will  thank  us  for  this 
introduction,  and  will  place  the  new  friend  by  the  side  of  old  Crusoe  as  a treasure  not 
to  be  spared  from  the  library  of  youth. 

2.  — General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.  From  the  German  of 
Dr.  Augustus  Neandbr.  Translated  from  the  first  revised,  and  altered  throughout 
according  to  the  secood  edition.  By  Joseph  Torebt.  Third  Edition.  Vols.  8 and 
4.  8vo.  pp.  623  & 660.  Boston  : Crocker  <fe  Brewster. 

These  two  volumes  comprise  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  original  work.  This 
translation  of  Torrey  is  the  only  good  one  which  has  ever  been  made  of  Neander’s 
great  work  on  church  history,  or  rather  we  should  say , of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  as  it  relates  to  the  true  character  of  this 
work  is  great.  For  the  author  regards  a church  as  consisting  of  any  number  of  per- 
sons who  are,  in  heart  and  in  spirit,  one  in  love  and  obedience  to  God.  The  fundamen- 
tal point  of  work  therefore,  consists  in  a history  of  the  development  through  centuries, 
of  this  oneness  of  heart  and  spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  circumstances,  con- 
dition, and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  from  the  earliest  period.  All  that  information 
which  is  comprised  under  the  term  of  a church,  such  as  its  liturgy,  its  forms  of  prayer, 
its  officers  receives  no  further  mention  than  is  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  his 
leading  idea.  Dr.  Neander  comes  under  that  class  who  are  now  generally  denominated 
“evangelical”  writers,  which,  as  we  understand  it,  comprises  all  who  believe  in  the 
inner  life  of  Christianity.  These  volumes  contain  all  of  the  work  written  by  the 
author.  It  was  his  design  to  have  added  another  volume,  bringing  the  history  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Doubtless  much  material  was  collected  for  this 
purpose,  but  he  did  not  live  to  perform  the  task.  There  is  no  question  of  the  great 
value  of  this  work.  Its  accuracy,  its  masterly  ability,  its  calm  and  copious  argument 
upon  every  doubtful  point,  its  richness  of  learning,  and  sincere  and  honest  spirit,  place 
it,  in  our  estimation,  before  all  other  works  on  this  subject. 

8. — Comparative  Physiognomy , or  Resemblances  between  Men  and  Animals.  By 
Jambs  W.  Redpield,  M.  D.  Illustrated  by  830  engravings.  8vo.  pp.  334.  New 
York:  Redfield. 

This  author  has  used  wonderful  industry  to  develop,  or  to  point  out  the  resem- 
blances of  some  features  and  postures  of  men  of  peculiar  stamp  of  character  with  the 
features  and  postures  of  certain  classes  of  animals.  Some  or  the  resemblauces  are 
very  striking.  But  after  all  they  amount  to  nothing.  The  animal,  throughout  all  the 
orders  of  its  kingdom,  has  resemblances.  So  it  is  with  the  orders  in  the  intellectual 
world,  or  vegetable  world.  These  mere  expressions  of  features  are  curious  with  all 
those  who  would  like  to  see  how  much  some  men’s  faces  resemble  those  of  dogs,  or 
bears,  or  birds,  or  frogs ; but  beyond  this  it  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense. 

4. — Home  Treatment  for  Self  Abuses.  A practical  treatise.  By  R.  T.  Trall,  M.  D. 
12mo.,  pp.  117.  New  York  : Fowlers  & Wells. 

6. — Gus  Howard:  Or  how  to  win  a Wife.  By  the  author  “Minnie  Gray.”  Beauti- 
fully illustrated.  8vo.,  pp.  200.  New  York  : Garret  A Co. 
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6.  — Memoirs,  Journal st  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moor*.  Edited  l>y  Lot® 

John  Russell,  M.  P.  Parts  1 ami  2.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A Co. 

The  memoirs  of  Ireland's  noblest  poet,  compiled  from  his  own  journal  and  corre- 
spondence, forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  t>ooks  of  the  day.  Its  publication  has 
been  commenced  in  a very  fine  style,  in  a series  of  numbers,  by  the  Appletons.  The 
editorship,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  consists  chiefly  in  a compilation,  and  we  have  Moore 
speaking  and  writing  of  himself  at  every  page  as  we  proceed.  The  interest  and 
truthfulness  of  the  picture  of  the  poet  is  hightened  by  this  mode  of  presenting  him. 
The  numbers  thus  far  are  full  of  attraction,  and  one  lingers  over  the  tender  letters  of 
Moore  to  his  mother  with  admiration  of  the  warm  and  pure  heart  of  the  son  and  the 
warm  and  confiding  affection  of  the  mother. 

7.  — English  Items : Or  Microscopic  Views  of  England  and  Englishmen.  By  Matt. 
F.  Wood.  12mo.,  pp.  851.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  dc  Co. 

Few  young  writers  have  met  with  as  favorable  an  introduction  to  the  public,  as  was 
the  fortune  of  this  spirited  writer,  in  his  previous  volume  entitled  “ Letters  from  the 
Continent.”  This  volume  i3  equally  meritorious.  The  English  character  is  handled 
with  unsparing  severity,  yet  with  a rigid  truthfulness  in  the  statement  of  facts  which 
adds  to  tne  sting.  w English  Writers/’  “ Manners,"  M Devotion  to  Dinner,”  M Sixpenny 
Miracles,”  and  many  other  peculiarities  in  the  original  “John  Bull,”  are  shown  up  in 
that  style  which  it  has  been  customary  for  the  English  writers  to  apply  to  America* 
It  is  a book  which  will  make  an  impression. 

8.  — The  Lofty  and  the  Lowly  ; or  good  in  all  and  none  all  good.  By  M.  J.  McIntosh. 

2 vole.  12mo.  pp.  323  and  299.  New  York:  D.  Appleton. 

Few  works  of  fiction  which  have  recently  been  issued  are  more  deserving  of  pern- 
sal  than  these  charming  volumes.  The  scenes  and  characters  which  are  delineated  in 
them  are  to  be  found  both  at  the  North  and  the  South ; the  good  and  the  bad  in  each 
are  not  overlooked.  There  is  no  work  on  Northern  or  Southern  life  so  just,  so  truthful, 
so  entitled  to  confidence,  and  yet  so  adorned  with  the  graces  of  literature,  as  this  one. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  highly  interesting  and  attractive. 

9.  — Lady-bird.  A Tale.  By  Ladt  Georgiana  Fcjllerton.  Three  volumes  in  one. 

12 mo.  pp.  828.  New  York : D.  Appleton  dt  Co. 

This  is  one  of  those  pictures  of  English  life  which  will  always  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit  The  elegant  cultivation  displayed  in  the  characters,  the  force  of  violent 
passions  to  overcome  all  restraints,  and  the  tendency  of  the  pure  and  genial  infla- 
ences  of  society  to  soften  and  elevate  its  members,  are  developed  in  these  pages 
through  the  network  of  an  interesting  and  attractive  story. 

10.  — A First  History  of  Greece.  By  E.  M.  Sewell.  18mo.  pp.  858.  New  York; 
D.  Appleton  & Co. 

The  history  of  Greece  is  presented  with  great  simplicity  and  clearness  in  these 
pages,  by  an  author  who  has  been  a most  successful  writer  of  books  for  young  people, 
as  well  as  others.  For  schools  and  academies  it  must  be  a very  desirable  work. 

11.  — Light  and  Shade;  or  a Young  Artist.  A Tale.  By  Anna  Harriett  Drurt. 
12mo.  pp.  267.  New  York;  D.  Appleton. 

This  is  an  admirable  tale,  abounding  in  strong  and  impassioned  scenes,  some  of 
which  possess  uncommon  pathos.  It  represents  the  trials  and  conflicts  of  life  with 
great  truthfulness,  and  is  written  with  much  spirit  and  eloquence. 

12.  — Hints  to  a Layman.  16mo.  pp.  67.  Philadelphia:  C.  G.  Henderson. 

This  is  another  of  the  volumes  that  have  been  called  forth  by  the  discussion  which 
has  been  excited  from  the  appearance  of  the  volume  entitled  “ New  Themes  for  Pro- 
testant Clergy.”  It  is  a brief  work,  written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  although  sug- 
gesting but  few  thoughts  bearing  upon  the  discussioo,  it  is  worthy  to  be  read  with  the 
others. 

18. — Family  and  School  Monitor  and  Educational  Catechism.  By  Jaues  Hbnrt,  Ja., 
late  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Herkimer  County,  New  York.  New 
York:  George  Savage. 

The  author  of  this  volume  seems  to  fully  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  teaching, 
and  attache*  to  all  the  faculties — physical,  moral,  nnd  intellectual — just  that  degree  of 
importauce  that  each  requires  for  its  free  and  fair  development  It  should  find  a 
place  not  only  in  all  our  school  libraries,  but  in  the  hand  of  every  student 
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14.  — History  of  the  State  of  New  York  By  John  Romeyn  Brodhead.  8vo.  pp.  801. 

New  York : Harper  & Bros. 

Mr.  Brodhead  divides  the  history  of  New  York  into  four  parts.  The  first  opens 
with  its  discovery  by  the  Dutch  in  1609,  and  closes  with  its  seizure  by  the  English  m 
1664.  It  comprises,  also,  the  early  history  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  to  some  extent,  that  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  The 
second  begins  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  English  in  1664,  and  ends  with  the  cession 
of  Canada  to  the  English  in  1763,  by  which  all  the  Northern  Colonies  in  America  be- 
came subject  to  the  British  crown.  The  third  reaches  from  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763  to  the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States  in  1789. 
The  fourth  embraces  the  annals  of  the  State  from  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government  The  present  volume  contains  the  first  of  these  periods,  during  which 
many  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  elements  of  New  York  bad  their  origin. 
The  author  has  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for  the  preparation  of  this  work,  and  he  has 
improved  them  to  the  best  advantage.  His  official  position  secured  for  him  access  to 
every  quarter  worthy  of  research.  The  commencement  of  the  work  is  adequate  to 
the  expectations  raised  by  the  facilities  afforded,  and  the  result  will  doubtless  be  a 
history  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  State  may  justly  feel  a degree  of  pride. 

15.  — History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  the  American  Continent . 

By  Geo.  Bancroft.  Vol.  5.  8vo.f  pp.  459.  Boston  : Little  Brown. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  extend  through  the  period  from  1763  to  1766,  when 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  came  into  existence , more  particu- 
larly the  Stamp  Act.  Introductory  to  these  important  measures,  the  volume  presents 
a survey  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  European  mind,  its  inde- 
pendence in  judgment  and  its  political  principles.  To  this  follows  a survey  of  Eng- 
land and  its  dependencies,  upon  which  the  more  important  subjects  connected  with 
our  owu  history  are  brought  forward  in  due  order.  The  reader  is  constantly  forced  to 
admire  the  clear  and  distinct  manner  in  which  popular  principles  are  held  up  to  view, 
and  their  progress  and  expression  i9  traced  from  period  to  period.  All  this  is  clothed 
in  rich  ana  flowing  diction,  and  embellished  with  passages'of  striking  eloquence,  which 
makes  thi9  work,  in  truth,  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

16.  — Hand-books  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  By  Dionysius  Lardxkr. 

Second  course — Heat,  Magnetism,  Common  Electricity,  Voltaic  Electricity.  Illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  two  hundred  engravings  on  wood.  12mo.  pp.  450.  Phila- 
delphia . Lea  and  Blanchard. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to  afford  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physics  without  pur- 
suing them  through  their  mathematical  consequences  and  details.  It  is  more  particu- 
larly designed  to  inform  in  physical  and  mechanical  science,  the  medical  and  law  stu- 
dent, the  engineer  aud  artisan,  a9  well  as  persons  who  have  entered  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life,  and  are  still  desirous  to  retain  and  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral truths  of  physics. 

17.  — Chemical  Field  Lectures  for  Agriculturists.  By  Dr.  Julius  A.  Stookiiardt. 

Translated  from  the  German.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  James  E.  Teschemacukr. 

12 mo.,  pp.  242.  Cambridge  : John  Bartlett. 

In  these  pages  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  agriculture,  which  have  for  the 
last  few  years  been  prominent  subjects  of  discussion,  are  treated  with  much  ability. 
One  of  the  chief  among  these  is  the  use  and  value  for  vegetation  of  nitrogen,  in  its 
practical  form,  ammonia.  The  author’s  views  on  the  principal  points  of  the  prepara- 
tion, action  and  values  of  manures,  their  consolidation  and  perfect  protection  have  been 
highly  approved.  To  these  may  be  added  bis  exposition  of  the  value  of  guano,  the 
influence  of  its  residuum  as  a food  for  cattle  and  a manure. 

18.  — Chambers*  Pocket  Miscellany.  Vols.  8,  9,  and  10.  16mo.,  pp.  179,  180,  186. 

Boston:  Gould  <fc Lincoln.  New  York:  Adriance  & Sherman. 

Each  of  these  volumes  is  complete  in  itself.  Their  contents  are  miscellaneous,  but 
quite  interesting  and  instructive  for  general  readers.  They  are  well  written,  care- 
fully and  judiciously  prepared,  and  of  the  same  meritorious  order  as  Chambers’  other 
popular  publications. 

19.  — A Sequel  to  the  Female  Jesuit;  Containing  her  Previous  History  and  Recent 

Discoveries.  By  Mrs.  S.  Luke.  12mo.,  pp.  197.  New  York  ; M.  W.  Dodd. 
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20.  — Spain ; Her  Institutions,  Politics,  and  Public  Men.  By  S.  T.  Wallis.  ISbmr, 
pp.  399.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  <k  Fields. 

Few  countries  in  the  world  are  richer  in  their  resources  than  Spain.  Bat  in  the 
hand9  of  her  present  rulers  she  will  steadily  grow’  more  contemptible.  This  waa  Ka- 
poleon’s  opinion,  and  time  has  only  served  to  confirm  its  truth.  Until  the  popular 
element  is  allowed  to  spread  through  all  ranks  and  orders,  there  will  be  little  to  in- 
terest or  instruct  the  American  within  her  borders.  The  volume  before  us  is  quite  com* 
mendible  as  a book,  and  presents  things  to  us  as  they  appear  to  a somewhat  dispas- 
sionate eye , but  the  author  has  not  studied  or  perhaps  understood  his  subject,  and  bb 
book  falls  very  far  short  of  what  a work  on  Spain  should  be . 

21.  — Ruth.  A Novel.  By  the  author  of  “Mary  Barton.”  12mo.,  pp.  400.  Boston: 
Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields. 

This  is  a tale  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  It  exhibits  the  strength  and  fortitude 
imparted  by  correct  principles,  enabling  their  possessors  to  encounter  the  struggles  of 
life  with  success,  while  those  who  are  devoid  of  them  are  too  often  borne  down  in  the 
strife.  It  also  presents  U9  with  many  pleasing  pictures  of  the  grace  and  mellowness 
produced  in  the  true  and  genial  spirit,  by  the  lessons  of  the  world.  The  style  is  dear 
and  forcible,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  is  well  maintained. 

22.  — Essays  on  the  Poets  and  Other  English  Writers . By  Thos.  De  Qcincey.  12mo, 
pp.  296.  Boston : Ticknor,  Reed  & Fields. 

The  essays  in  this  volume  treat  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Gold- 
smith, Pope,  and  the  prose  of  Godwin,  Foster,  Hazlitt,  and  Landor.  They  are  written 
in  that  same  thoughtful  and  pleasant  style  which  is  peculiar  to  this  admirable  writer. 
We  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  publishers  for  bringiog  out  the  charming  works 
of  De  Quincey  in  such  an  excellent  taste.  His  rank  among  the  modern  British  Essay- 
ists is  deservedly  high,  and  his  writings  possess  an  interest  which  i9  neither  momen- 
tary or  evanescent. 

23.  — The  Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Alford.  12mo.  Boston : Ticknor,  Reed  A Fieldsi 
These  poems  are  mostly  fragmentary,  and  have  been  written  at  different  periods 

during  many  years.  Some  of  them  possess  much  delicacy  of  thought  and  skill  in 
expression,  while  there  are  others  which  appear  quite  diluted  and  feeble.  The  vol- 
ume should  be  thoroughly  revised  and  extensive  portions  of  it  omitted,  as  of  no  more 
merit  than  cords  of  poetry  which  issue  from  the  American  press,  and  are  written  by 
native  authors.  The  author  seems  to  be  interested  in  the  republication  in  this 
country. 

24.  — The  Holy  Bible,  According  to  the  Douay  and  Rhemish  Versions , with  Hay  dock's 
Notes  Complete.  Nos.  8 and  9.  New  York : Dunigan  A Bros. 

This  is  probably  the  finest  edition  of  the  Bible  which  has  been  issued  in  this  coun- 
try. The  paper  is  excellent,  the  type  large  and  distinct,  and  the  plates  and  embel- 
lishments very  fine. 

26. — Heart- Drops  from  Memory's  Urn.  By  Miss  S.  J.  C.  Whittlesey.  8vo.,  pp*  342* 
New  York  : A.  S.  Barnes  A Co. 

ThU  volume  consists  of  a large  number  of  brief  poem9,  many  of  which  have  ap- 
peared before  in  print  The  author  of  them  is  a copious  and  successful  writer,  and 
has  done  great  service  to  her  sex  in  the  conduct  of  the  Mothers’  Magazine.  Her  poems 
possess  much  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  and  are  always  elevated,  pure, 
and  excellent  in  thought.  They  must  doubtless  find  a cordial  welcome  among  her  nu- 
merous friends. 

26.  — Guide  to  Roman  History , from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Western 
Empire.  By  Rev.  J.  R.  Brewer.  18mo.,  pp.  474.  New  York:  C.  S.  Francis. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Brewer  have  been  highly  commended  abroad,  for  their  excellent 

adaptation  to  educational  purposes.  This  Roman  history  has  been  revised  and  suited 
to  use  in  all  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

27.  — The  Ocean  Born.  A Talc  of  the  Southern  Seas.  By  Stuart  A.  Codmun.  8va, 
pp.  100.  New  York  : Bunco  it  Brother. 

28.  — Ugly  Effie : Or  the  Neglected  One , and  the  Pet  Beauty  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs* 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz.  8vo.,  pp.  369.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson. 
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29. — Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  ; or , Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for 
1858.  Exhibiting  the  meet  Important  Discoveries  and  Improvements  m Mechan- 
ics. Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Meteorology.  Zoology, 
Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  Ac.  Edited  by  David  A. 
Wells,  A.  M.  12mo.,  pp.  411.  Boston : Gould  A Lincoln. 

This,  the  fourth  annual  volume  of  “ Scientific  Discovery,”  similar  in  design  and  char- 
acter to  the  English  Year-Book  of  Facts,  embraces  a great  variety  of  information  on 
the  various  topics  indicated  in  the  title-page  quoted.  The  whole  is  classified  and  ar- 
ranged in  a satisfactory  manner.  Appended  to  the  volume,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
list  of  recent  scientific  publications,  classified  list  of  patents,  brief  obituaries  of  emi- 
nent scientific  men,  notes  on  the  progress  of  science  during  the  year  1862,  Ac.  Among 
other  matters  of  interest  in  mechanics  and  the  useful  arts,  the  editor  has  introduced 
our  description  of  M Ericsson's  Caloric  Engine,”  the  most  accurate  that  has  yet  been 
published.  It  i9  an  interesting  and  valuable  work. 

SO. — Philip  Doddridge , his  Life  and  Labors:  a Centenary  Memorial.  By  John 
Stoughton.  With  an  introductory  chapter  by  James  G.  Miall.  12 mo.  pp.  222. 
Boston  : Gould  A Lincoln. 

Thi9  is  an  elegant  and  rather  extensive  sketch  of  the  leading  circumstances  in  the 
.ife  of  a man  of  considerable  talent  and  much  eminence  amoDg  the  Congregational 
order  of  Christians  in  England  a century  ago.  All  who  find  pleasure  in  perusing  the 
J?e9  of  men  of  piety  will  welcome  its  appearance. 

81.  — The  Finland  Family ; or  Fancies  taken  for  Facts.  A Tale  of  the  Past  for  the 
Present.  By  Susan  P.  Cornwell.  16mo.  pp. 292.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

In  these  pages  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  illustrate  the  value  and  beauty 
of  practical  piety,  by  an  attractive  exhibition  of  its  salutary  influence  amid  the  daily 
duties,  and  cares,  and  common  incidents  of  life.  For  this  purpose  she  has  selected 
that  pecu\iar  phase  of  mental  habits  by  which  fancies  are  olten  taken  for  facts,  or  in- 
cidents common  to  daily  life  are  regarded  as  omens  of  good  or  ill  to  those  before  whom 
they  occur. 

82.  — The  Summer  and  Winter  of  the  Soul.  By  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.  A.  16 mo. 
pp.  281.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  chosen  to  designate  instances  in  the  lives  of  the  devoted 
and  the  self-denying,  of  spiritual  declension  and  of  spiritual  triumph,  which  may  serve 
to  act  as  beacons,  warning  the  self  confident,  and  cheering  the  desponding.  Some  of 
the  instances  presented  are  those  of  Claudius  Buchanan,  Irving,  Mrs.  Sherman,  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Caroline  Fry,  John  Sterling,  Ac. 

88. — A Fortnight  in  Ireland.  By  Sia  Francis  Head,  12mo.  pp.  216.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam.  , 

This  tour  in  Ireland  is  marked  with  all  the  peculiar  traits  of  its  author.  Rapid, 
observant,  pointed,  and  practical,  the  author  seizes  upon  the  strong  points  of  Irish  life, 
and  sets  them  before  us  with  much  vividness  and  force.  This  volume  forms  one  of 
the  numbers  of  Putnam's  Semi-monthly  Library. 

84. — PuncKs  Prize  Novelists:  the  Fat  Contributor  — Travels  in  London,  Ac.  By 
Wm.  M.  Thackeray.  12mo.  pp.  806.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A Co. 

Thackeray's  pen  loses  uone  of  its  rich  and  genuine  humor  in  these  his  latest  efforts. 
They  are  a9  lively  and  agreeable  as  any  thing  he  has  written. 

35.  — ./Inna  Hammer.  A Tale  of  Contemporary  German  Life.  Translated  from  the 
German.  By  A.  H.  Guernsey.  8von  pp.  127.  New  York:  Harper  A Brothers. 
One  of  Harpers’  library  of  select  novels  and  a great  story. 

36.  — The  British  Colonies.  By  R.  M.  Martin.  Parts  40  and  41.  New  York:  John 
Tallis  A Co. 

The  embellishments  of  these  numbers consht  of  a map  of  “ South  Africa”  and  cdo 
of  “ Natal  and  Kaffraria.”  The  subject  of  the  text  is  a continuation  of  the  history  of 
the  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable 
work  on  the  British  Colonies  before  the  public. 

87. — Mr.  Brown's  Letters  to  a Young  Man  about  Town . 12mo.  pp.  255. 
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38. — The  Canada  Directory : containing  the  Names  of  the  Professional  and 
Men  of  every  Description  in  the  Cities.  Towns,  and  principal  Villages  of 
together  with  a complete  Post-Office  Directory  of  the  Province ; a Dr 
Public  Offices,  Officers,  and  Institutions ; a variety  of  Statistical  and  C 
Tables,  exhibiting  the  Population,  Trade,  Revenue,  Expenditures,  Imports, 

Public  Works  of  Canada,  and  a variety  of  other  Useful  Information  bron_ 
to  November,  1851.  By  Robert  W.  S.  Mackay.  Montreal:  John  Lovell 

The  title-page  quoted  above  gives  a concise  and  at  the  same  time  com 
idea  of  the  conteuts  and  character  of  this  work.  Its  value,  in  view  of  the 
cial  and  other  relations  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  scarcely  less  in 
once  than  to  the  people  of  the  British  Provinces.  It  is  evidently  prepared  with 
care,  and  its  details  inay  be  relied  upon  for  their  accuracy.  The  compiler,  Ro 
Stewart  Mackay,  Esq.,  was  the  first  to  introduce  anything  in  the  form  of  a 1 
into  Canada.  The  Montreal  Directory  was  established  by  that  gentleman 
and  is  coutinued  annually.  The  Quebec  City  Directory  is  published  once  iutwo 
His  other  works  ou  Canada  and  Canadian  subjects  are,  we  believe,  well 
those  who  take  any  interest  in  such  matters. 

89. — The  American  Stave  Code  in  Theory  and  Practice  ; its  Distinctive  Features 
by  its  Statutes,  Judicial  Decisions,  and  Illustrative  Facts.  By  William  0 
author  of  the  44  Democracy  of  Christianity,’*  and  44  History  of  Slavery  and 
Slavery.’* 

The  author  of  this  work  has  brought  together,  under  distinct  heads,  the  laws 
several  slave  States,  and  the  decisions  of  courts  relating  to  slavery  in  the 
States ; but  this  is  uot  all,  he  has  seen  fit  to  comment  upon  and  illustrate  then 
and  decisions  in  a manner  that  cannot  fail  of  eliciting  from  the  friends  of  the  * 
liar  institution”  the  severest  denunciation.  Stripped  of  this  extraneous  matter, 
would  of  course  impair  the  interest  of  the  work  in  the  judgment  of  the  AboP 
it  might  be  useful  to  those  who  wuh  to  understand  the  precise  bearings  of  the" 
Code.”  As  it  is,  we  imagine  the  circulation  of  the  work  will  be  in  a great  m 
confined  to  the  anti-slavery  portion  of  the  public.  But  we  have  said  enough  u~ 
delicate  topic  here  treated — should  we  eay  more,  it  would  perhaps  displease  both 
of  44  our  parish,”  and  that  might  cost  us  the  loss  of  a few  readers. 

40.  — The  Stones  of  Venice — The  Foundations.  By  John  Riiskix.  With  ill 
drawn  by  the  author.  8vo.  pp.  435.  New  York:  John  Wiley. 

In  these  pages  will  be  found  a very  accurate  and  reliable  account  of  the  d 

early  Venetian  architecture.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  no  building  in  V‘ 
raised  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  free  from  essential  changes  in  i 
more  of  its  most  important  features.  Many  of  them  present  examples  of  three 
four  different  styles,  and  in  many  instances  the  restorations  or  additions  have  g 
ally  replaced  the  entire  structure  of  the  ancient  fabric.  The  early  Venetian 
tecture  il.ust  rates  the  history  of  the  southern  Gothic.  The  text  is  accompanied  i 
numerous  illustrations  in  liue  mezzotint,  on  steel,  with  mixed  lithographs  and  % 
cuts,  as  seemed  best  suited  to  the  subject. 

41.  — The  Art- Journal  for  February.  New  York  : George  Virtue  A Co. 

The  embellishments  of  this  number  consist  of  two  plates,  entitled  44  Fair  Time  " 

“ The  Angler  Horae,”  from  pictures  in  the  Vernon  Gallery  ; also*4  Westminster  BridgC-' 
44  An  Artist  Ramble  from  Antwerp  to  Rome,”  and  a large  number  of  finely  execalife 
cuts,  all  of  which  display  that  elegance  of  taste  which  characterizes  this  Journal 

42.  — The  Holy  Bible , according  to  the  Douay  and  Rhemish  Versions , with  Hay 
Notes  Complete.  No.  10.  New  York:  Dunigan  <fc  Brothers. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  editions  of  the  Scriptures  which  has  been  issued  in 

country.  The  text  is  brought  down,  in  this  number,  to  “ Kings,  4.”  Each  number 
embellished  with  a very  handsome  plate. 

A%.—Boydcirs  Illustrations  of  Shakspearc.  Part  80.  New  York:  S.  Spooner. 

In  this  number  we  have  the  title-page,  the  preface,  and  the  contents  of  this 
did  work,  and  a large  plate  of  44  Queen  Charlotte  ” of  England.  The  entire  «" 
form  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  successful  attempts  to  illustrate  Shakspearei 
has  ever  been  made.  The  restoration  of  the  origiual  plates  has  been  very  per  A 
and  the  style  in  which  they  have  been  published  is  truly  superb. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE. 

STABILITY,  SECURITY,  PERPETUITY. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 

NO.  85  WALL  STREET. 

NET  ACCUMULATED  CASH  FUND,  $1,600,000. 

Securely  invested  in  Bonds  and  Mortgages  on  real  estate,  chiefly  in  this  city  or 
Brooklyn,  (the  real  estate,  in  each  and  every  case,  being  worth  double  the  amount 
loaned  thereon,)  and  in  Stocks  of  the  City  of  New  York  ami  of  the  United  Suites. 

ALL  THE  PROFITS  ARE  DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED,  and. on  PoLcies 
lor  the  whole  of  life,  will  be  made  available  iu  part  payment  of  premiums,  after  the 
dividend  of  1853,  to  those  who  wish  it. 

Annuities  granted  on  favorable  terms. 

Losses  settled  promptly. 

TRUSTEES. 

Abraham  I lit  linger, 

K.  H.  McCurdy, 

Joseph  Blunt, 

John  P.  Yelverton, 

William  Moore, 

John  II.  Swift, 

David  A.  Comstock, 

Gouver’nr  M.  Wilkins, 

Joseph  Tuckermun, 

Charles  Ely, 

John  M.  Stuart, 

Alfred  Pell, 

JOSEPH  B.  COLLINS,  President 

ISAAC  ABB  ATT  Secretary. 

CHARLES  GILL,  Actuary. 

JOSEPH  BLUNT,  Counsellor. 

M INTURN  POST,  M.  D.,  Medical  Examiner,  who  attends  at  the  office  daily,  from 
II  to  1*2 1 o’clock. 


I B.  Collins, 

Ifred  Edwi.rds, 
Frederick  S.  Winston, 
Isaac  G.  Pearson, 
Theo.  Sedgwick, 

«orge  R.  Clarke, 

>Un  Wails  worth, 

*bert  Schuyler. 

John  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
Iftwes  H.  Grinuell, 
John  C.  Cruger, 
Francis  S.  Lathrop, 


William  Betts, 

C.  W.  Falier, 

Henry  Well*. 
Stacey  B.  Collins, 
Jonathan  Miller, 
Samuel  M.  Cornell, 
Jh tnes  Chambers, 
Win.  J.  Bunker, 
Nathaniel  Hayden, 
Samuel  E.  Spnmlls, 
Lewis  F.  Buttelle, 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co., 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  $200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  aud  Becurely  invested. 
Take  rinks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  iu  Providence;  aud  on  Merciutai- 
dise  and  Buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 
ASA  BIGELOW,  Jr.,  40  Pine-atrcot,  corner  of  William. 
Providence,  /?.  1.  April  1 1847.  SULLIVAN  DORR.  President 

r- 

GEORGE  W.  WOOD, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER, 

2 D1TTCII-STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Blanks,  Bill-Heads,  &c., 

EXECUTED  IN  THE  BEST  MANNER, 

AND  ON  THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

Fower  Prewwork,  on  the  improved  Adams  Press,  done  in  the  best  manner,  and  on 
the  mobt  reasonable  terms. 

py  Particular  attention  given  to  Wood- Cut  Printing. 
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BBHV(S 

MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL 

Established  July,  1839. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

At  M2  Fnlton-street,  Hew  York— Al  Fite  Dollar*  per 


The  MERCHANTS'  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  SB! 

ia  devoted  to  TRADE.  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION— BAI 
RENCY,  and  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  nnd  MARITIME 
MARINE,  nnd  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLAND 

GAT10N— NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPRO\ 
including  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— F 

HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  tho  great  Comuer»  ial  j 
trial  Interests  of  the  Country  and  the  World. 

It  has  been  ever  tho  constant  aim,  and  untiling  effort  of  the 
prietor  to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Coranicrci 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  * 
tbe  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Financier,  Banker,  Br 
ter,  Suip  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  Manufacturer,  than  to  the  Merchant 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discussion* 
tics,  taking  in,  as  it  docs,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce, 

Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  fi 
also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  tbe  Grain  Grower  of  tbe 
The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  bis 
spirit  nnd  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  mol)  j 
spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  aud 
Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  nnd  the  principle*  < 
he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  and  embody  the  scientific  aud  ] 
tinos  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  the  free  and  fair 
evciy  subject  legitimately  falling  within  its  general  scope  nnd  its  original 
The  number,  for  December,  1 852,  completed  tho  twenty-seventh  semi-awn  _ 
ofthe  Merchants  Magazine.  The  work  has  bo  en  enlarged  more  than  one- third  i 
commencement  in  July,  1839,  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly 
octavo  page9.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  bo  obtained  at 
er’s  office,  !42  Fulton-strcct,  New  York,  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  fbr 
lars  and  a Half  per  volume. 

Chamber  or  Commerce  or  Paris,  Pari*,  9G 

Mr.  Freeman  Bent. 

Sir  Tho  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  haring  hod  occasion  to  consul! 
you  have  published  for  so  many  years  past,  could  not  but  Tolly  appreciate  Its  gn 
marked  the  sustained  2enl  ond  enre  with  which  you  have  brought  together  in  Its  r 
mailer  of  tho  highest  interest,  as  well  as  disquisitions  of  the  utmost  Importance  nnd  c_ 
Chamber  knows  of  no  better  w ay  of  testifying  its  appreciation  of  your  work,  than  Uv  % 
tbe  Magazine  for  its  Library.  The  Treasurer  hn  been  directed  to  ebargo  one  of  oar  c 
in  New  York  with  this  duty,  and  also  to  forwards  to  you  this  letter,  u hlch  we  conclude  : 
you  the  assurances  of  our  highest  consideration. 

Horace  Say,  Secretary.  LECKNTIL,  President  of  tbe  ( 

At  a stated  meeting  of  (he  Philadelphia  Board  ofTrndo,  held  on  Monday  evening,  J 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  without  a dissenting  voice:— 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trude  viewing  the  importance  of  a publication,  which  < 
attractive  and  enduring  form,  general  information  and  statistics  relating  to  the  com  roc 
trial  pursuits  of  our  country,  venture  to  recommend  44  Hunt's  Merchants'  Mn, ruyrnt  i 
iUvxr ir,”  as  possessing  these  requisites  in  on  eminent  degree,  and  trust  their  ffclluv 
Induced  to  encourage  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  lu  bia  arduous  I oho  ns  by  becoming  i 
periodical. 

H**o/ or (L,  That  a copy  of  th«  foregoing  Resolution  ba  furnished  Mr.  II cut,  by  tbe  l 

Board. 

TIiOS.  P.  COPE,  President.  C.  C.  CtUL* 

Cincinnati  Cr amrv  r nr  Cosomtcf , 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4th,  1PM,  tho  I 
lions  w ere  unanimously  adopted 

Heart  red , Tbul  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  amt  Commercial  71  r mar,  (a  n s nrk  ef  f 
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Art.  I. — BISTORT  OF  THB  ENGLISH  RAILWAYS* 

Railroads,  as  everybody  has  sagely  observed,  belong  entirely  to  the 
Present  Day  ; Yesterday  has  no  claim  whatever  to  proffer  in  regard  to  either 
their  rearing  or  their  paternity.  Born  and  bred  in  This  Age — the  offspring 
of  the  very  period  to  which  they  have  given  name  and  character — nursed 
by  the  tender  hands  of  yet  Living  projectors,  and  pushed  to  their  existing 
development  by  a race  of  enthusiasts  and  capitalists  whose  grandfather 
generation  was  ours,  also,  they  are  still,  and  for  a time  yet  will  be,  regarded 
among  the  newest  of  the  great  triumphs  achieved  by  the  Invention  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century — as,  indeed,  one  of  the  very  juvenilities  of  Modern  Pro- 
gress. The  Slow  Coach  has  not  yet  become  dilapidated  under  its  shed,  nor 
has  the  deep  rut  of  its  wheels  been  obliterated  from  the  old  mail-route.  There 
anre  hundreds,  who  by  whatever  occasion  recurring  to  their  former  journey- 
ings,  are,  on  even  the  most  public  routes,  at  once  afflicted  with  the  uneasy 
motion  of  the  straining  vehicle,  as  it  jogs  along  over  the  unequal  road, 
creeping  lazily  up  steep  hill-sides  and  rolling  swiftly  down  to  the  bottom  of 
deep  vales.  They  shudder,  yet,  as  they  are  brought  to  the  middle  of  the 
trembling  old  bridge  they  have  so  often  crossed  at  the  risk  of  their  necks ; 
and  shiver,  when  they  remember  the  painful  cold  of  the  long  way,  and  of 
the  wallowings  they  were  obliged  to  make  on  foot  through  the  huge  snow- 
drift*, in  which  both  stage  and  horses  were  sometimes  almost  impassably 
imbedded.  They  feel  acutely,  still,  the  unhealed  ear-lacerations,  the  inces- 
sant infliction  for  hours  and  days,  of  elderly  ladies  with  a very  jagged  treble, 
and  of  respectable  old  gentlemen  whose  personal  histories  ^ere  illimitable 

• A History  of  the  English  Railway ; Its  Social  Relations  and  Revelations.  1820-45.  Bj  Johw 
Faancxs.  Author  of  the  44  History  of  the  Bank  of  England— its  Times  and  Traditions ; ” and 44  Chron- 
ricles  and  Characters  of  the  Stock  Exchange.”  9 vote.  London : Longman,  Brown,  Green  A Long- 
mans. 1851* 
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in  adventure  and  experiment,  and  whose  ancient  maxims,  trifling  anecdotes, 
and  milky  witticisms  were,  severally,  legion.  They  feel,  too,  the  heavy 
gloom  of  the  wearying  silence,  that,  at  other  times,  reigned  for  miles  and 
miles,  when  every  passenger  seemed  to  cherish  his  taciturnity  as  dearly  as 
his  honor ; and  startle  again  from  this  determined  lethargy,  at  the  exdfce- 
ing  incident  of  an  upset,  that  dread  of  all  stage- wayfar-rs,  in  which,  if  the 
more  serious  accidents  of  killing  or  the  breaking  of  bones  did  not  cccar, 
there  were,  at  least,  bruised  heads,  sprained  wrists,  merciless  disfigurement 
of  new  chapeaus  and  best  bonnets,  and  such  sudden  shaking  up  of  the  whole 
internal  system  of  the  whole  little  coach-community,  and  such  dreadful  agi- 
tation of  their  nervous  system,  as,  altogether,  were  not  recovered  of  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey,  however  long  that  might  be.  The  coachman  him- 
self, not  only  survives,  but  is  the  actual  driver  of  the  iron  horse,  or  officiates 
as  conductor  or  breakman,  and  different  as  his  clothes  and  his  character  ap- 
pear from  what  they  were,  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  identity  h 
easily  found.  You  shall  see  in  his  garret  or  as  the  plaything  of  his  child- 
ren, the  very  whip,  perfect  in  handle,  lash,  and  snapper,  which  he  flourished 
so  briskly  on  the  coach-box,  and  the  same  big  hat  and  long  cape  in  which 
he  took  his  frequent  perch. 

Yet,  youthful  as  is  this  robust  Iron  Way,  and  fresh  as  is  the  strength  of 
its  invincible  Carriage,  its  career  has  already  attained  an  historic  importance. 
The  Statistics  of  railways  have  been  for  some  years  sufficiently  copious  for 
volumes  of  such  magnitude  as  McCulloch  would  not  disdain  to  compile ; 
but  their  story  has  now  likewise  obtained  an  expansion  that  may  rival,  not 
the  records  merely  of  the  most  venerable  inventions  and  arts,  but  the  annals 
even  of  empires.  Nay,  so  abundant  is  the  material  that  a segment  only  of 
the  field  has  found  a journalist,  who  has  filled  two  very  respectable  octavos 
of  above  300  pages  each,  from  the  “ History  of  the  British  Railway  ” alone. 
It  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  a faithful,  and  therefore,  of  course,  an  instructive 
work,  and  although  the  further  development  of  the  railway  system  will  oc- 
casion, within  a few  years,  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  history,  it  is  still,  in 
the  meantime,  deserving  attentive  perusal.  From  the  facts  in  these  volumes, 
we  proceed  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  very  interesting  history  of  the  inter- 
nal communication  of  England. 

In  his  first  chapters,  Mr.  Francis  gives  a history  of  early  English  Loot- 
motion.  The  first  Roads  in  England,  by  which,  of  course,  he  means  the 
first  broad  regular,  permanent  avenues,  in  distinction  from  the  ungraded 
natural  or  chance  pathways  before  used  by  the  Britons,  were  laid  out  by 
the  Romans  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  of  the  Island.  These  roads 
were  cut  out  to  facilitate  the  march  of  their  troops,  and  to  connect  their  va- 
rious camps.  In  the  following  period  of  the  dark  ages,  roads,  if  such  could 
be  said  to  exist,  were  extremely  rude  and  dangerous.  “ The  age  of  chivalry 
was  a terrible  era  for  the  wayfarer.”  Long  journeys  were,  at  that  time, 
performed  on  horseback,  a sort  of  carriage  being  onlv  occasionally  used. 
Beside  the  natural  dangers  of  the  way,  which  as  described,  were  of  the  most 
formidable  character,  the  roads  were  infested  by  outlaws  whose  castles  were 
in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  whose  dungeons  were  the  receptacle  of  the 
plunder  obtained  on  the  highway,  and  often  the  grave  of  the  plundered. 
Journeying  was  then  a terror  which  few  wished  to  encounter ; the  feai^in- 
spired  piety  of  the  road  exceeded  that  of  the  sanctuary  ; “ more  fervent  pray- 
ers were  heard  for  safety,  on  huge,  desolate  Salisbury  plain  than  were  ever 
breathed  in  its  fine  cathedral.”  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  kings,  nobtea, 
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and  abbots,  these  freebooters  maintained  their  disagreeable  surveillance  of  the 
highways,  and  while  some  of  the  nobility  and  priesthood  were  obliged  to 
become  themselves  tributary  to  them,  others  of  those  classes  found  an  interest 
in  conciliating  their  power  by  a league.  These  desperate  men  have  become 
immortalized  in  romance. 

In  the  twelfth  contury,  the  proceeds  of  a stall  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  were 
less  than  the  cost  of  a visit  from  Salisbury  to  London.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  fare  by  horse  from  Canterbury  to  Dover  was  sixpence ; from 
Southward  to  Rochester,  twelve  pence.  During  Watt  Tyler’s  insurrection, 
the  mother  of  Richard  II.  went  from  Canterbury  to  Dover  in  one  day,  but 
her  speed  was  stimulated  by  fear,  as  she  “ never  durst  tarry  on  the  way." 
Twenty  miles  a day  was  considered  good  traveling  at  this  time ; and  the 
herald  of  the  king  of  Scotland  was  allowed  forty  days  to  proceed  from  Lon- 
don to  the  border. 

So  late  as  the  16th  century  the  roads  were  so  tortuous  and  difficult,  the 
machines  for  carriage  of  goods  so  rough,  the  transportation  so  costly,  and 
the  exactions  of  the  nobles  and  abbots  on  those  parts  of  the  roads  passing 
their  estates,  so  onerous,  that  while  scarcity  of  food  prevailed  in  one  district 
of  England,  the  abundant  fruits  of  the  earth  rotted  in  another  not  very  dis- 
tant It  was  easier  and  less  expensive  to  oonvey  merchandise  from  London 
to  Lisbon,  than  from  Norwich  to  Londc  n«  At  this  time  many  of  the  streets 
even  of  London  were  almost  impassable. 

The  first  English  coach  was  built  in  1565,  by  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  Du- 
ring the  sixteenth  century,  roads  were  first  made  the  subjects  of  legislative 
enactment,  and  the  initiative  was  taken  in  those  laws,  under  which  the  roads 
of  the  country  have  been  brought  into  a system,  and  the  locomotive  acom- 
modation  of  the  public  made  a prominent  care  of  the  government. 

To  show  how  difficult  is  always  the  introduction  of  reform,  the  people  of 
England  opposed  with  bitter  antipathy,  the  first  efforts  of  the  legislature.  It 
was  long  before  they  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  tolls  on 
the  roads,  and  to  be  taxed  otherwise  for  their  improvement.  The  acts  of 
the  government  were  deemed  an  insufferable  tyranny,  and  if  there  were  any 
road-reformers  among  the  people,  they  were  undoubtedly  decried  as  pesti- 
lent radicals,  who  designed  the  destruction  of  society.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  state  of  the  roads  of  England,  and  this  state  of  public  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  their  improvement,  existed  so  late  as  the  brilliant  epoch  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  power  of  England  was  felt  over  the  whole  world, 
when  her  superiority  in  civilization,  arts,  and  Commerce,  was  acknowledged, 
and  when  such  men  lived  as  Shakspeare,  Sidney,  and  Bacon.  No  doubt 
England  compared  then  as  favorably  in  regard  to  her  public  ways,  with 
the  continent,  as  she  did  in  the  other  agencies  and  evidences  of  civiliza- 
tion.  t . 

Roads,  then,  are  in  the  simplest  form  prevailing  at  present  in  civilized 
countries,  of  quite  recent  origin.  It  is  comparatively  a short  time  since  they 
began  to  exist  at  all ; and  of  course,  that  Internal  Commerce  which  is  so 
important  a feature  in  the  social  organization  of  the  present  day,  and  which 
is  the  prolific  source  of  an  immense  portion  of  the  wealth,  the  comfort,  and 
the  intelligence  of  nations,  is  almost  entirely  a thing  of  modern  times.  In 
no  way  do  we  obtain  so  clear,  so  full  a perception  of  the  real  condition  of 
states  and  people  in  the  remoter  periods  referred  to,  as  by  the  accounts  we 
are  given  of  their  roads. 

Until  within  a very  short  time,  the  metropolis  of  England  was  a great  myth 
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to  the  villagers.  They  knew  lees  of  it  than  an  English  farmer  knows  now 
of  Paris  or  Constantinople — it  was  more  a foreign,  an  outside  place  to  them 
than  Canton  is  at  present.  News  of  important  events  were  several  months 
in  traveling  to  important  towns,  now  within  a day  of  the  capital. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  although  considerable  improvement  had  been 
made,  it  took  a viceroy,  with  all  the  appliances  and  appurtenances  of  wealth, 
five  hours  to  travel  fourteen  miles.  Heavy  goods  were  transported  from 
London  to  Birmingham  at  a cpst  of  £7  a ton,  and  from  London  to  Exeter, 
the  cost  was  £12. 

In  1662  there  were  six  stage-coaches  in  all  England.  In  1669,  the  flying- 
eoach  undertook  the  journey  from  Oxford  to  London  between  sunrise  and 
sunset.  “ This  spirited  undertaking,”  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  “ was  solemnly  con- 
sidered and  sanctioned  by  the  heads  of  the  university,  and  appears  to  have 
excited  the  same  sort  of  interest  which  is  excited  in  our  own  time,  by  the 
opening  of  a new  railway.  The  success  of  the  experiment  was  complete. 
At  six  in  the  morniDg  the  carriage  began  to  move  from  before  the  ancient 
front  of  All-Souls’  College,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening,  the  adventurous  gen- 
tlemen who  had  run  the  first  risk,  were  safely  deposited  at  the  inn  in  Lon- 
don.” But  this  coach  could  not  combat  the  dangers  of  winter. 

In  1706,  the  stage-coach  was  first  advertised  between  York  and  London 
in  four  days  each  way;  and  in  17)2,  the  effort  was  made,  and  succeeded 
to  run  a stage  all  the  way  from  London  to  Edinburg  in  thirteen  days.  The 
advocates  of  such  rapid  traveling  were,  it  seems  by  the  story,  regarded  by 
a great  many  wise  men  as  hair-brained  people,  who  wished  to  turn  the  world 
topsy-turvy  and  break  the  necks  of  all  respectable,  conservative,  easy-going 
gentlemen. 

The  popular  outbreaks  of  1715,  1745,  etc.,  were  the  occasion  of  new 
highways  and  of  the  betterment  of  old  ones,  measures  rendered  necessary 
for  the  transportation  of  troops,  which  is  one  among  the  many  evidences 
that  can  be  offered  to  show  that  insurrections  are  productive  of  some  good 
effects ; the  very  activity  of  self-defence  into  which  a slothful  government  is 
kicked  by  them,  accomplishing  often  great  incidental,  though  of  course  un- 
designed, public  benefits. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Peddler$  formed  not  only  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  English  locomotion,  but  they  were  also  the 
principal,  and  to  a great  extent  the  sole,  couriers  of  news  from  town  to  coun- 
try. All  that  the  mass  of  the  rural  population  could  know  of  the  events 
of  the  great  city,  was  what  they  heard  from  the  peddler,  all  they  could  ever 
see  of  it,  was  the  wares  brought  from  thence  in  his  pack.  The  peddler  wrote 
letters  for  the  peasants,  carried  correspondence  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another,  and  was  frequently  the  medium  by  which  the  seditious  commu- 
nicated with  each  other  and  effected  the  arrangement  of  their  plots.  As 
the  sphere  of  the  peddler  was  doubtless  the  same  in  America  at  that  time, 
il  would  seem  that  a better  reason  than  mere  fancy  induced  Cooper  to  assign 
that  particular  employment  to  his  famous  semi-historical  character,  the  Spy. 

In  1765,  Turnpike-Gates  were  first  established  in  all  parts  of  England, 
and  for  years  the  chief  means  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  was  derived  from 
them.  The  state  of  the  roads  was  still  bad  enough,  but  the  worst  defect 
and  the  hardest  to  remedy,  was  their  general  tortuous  course.  The  landed 
proprietors  were  the  cause  of  this.  The  first  care  of  them  all  was  to  preserve 
their  estates  from  invasion,  and  as  their  local  influence  was  unlimited,  each 
proprietor  had  the  pleasure  of  twisting  the  roads  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
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to  whatev3r  courses  he  chose ; subjecting  the  traveler  thus  to  perpetual  sin- 
uosities of  way,  obliging  him  to  go  over  many  and  many  a needless  mile, 
to  climb  steep  hills  when  he  might  have  traversed  a level,  and  to  wade 
through  a miry  soil  when  a firm  foundation  was  more  easily  to  be  had. 

So  late  as  1770,  the  roads  in  the  interior  of  England  were  in  an  execrable 
condition.  From  that  time,  however,  the  stage-coach  system  rapidly  im- 
proved and  extended,  business  between  town  and  country  augmented,  and 
consequently  the  roads  were  placed  under  better  auspices.  The  power  of 
money  was  brought  to  bear  upon  their  defects,  invention  and  scientific  skill 
were  set  to  work,  and  so  great  was  the  transformation  that  by  the  year  1825, 
the  roads  of  England,  Mr.  Francis  assures  us,  “ had  reached  an  almost  per- 
fect condition.” 

But  before  this  time,  other  agencies  of  communication  had  been  devised, 
and  were  in  imperfect  operation.  The  first  Canal  in  England  was  built  in 
1758,  between  Worsley  and  Manchester,  by  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
who  is  often  called  the  father  of  inland  navigation.  It  was  do  ordinary  work. 
The  level  of  the  water  was  preserved  without  the  usual  obstruction  of  locks, 
to  effect  which  the  canal  was  carried  over  rivers  and  valleys,  surmounted  ele- 
vated aqueducts  and  passed  through  subterraneous  tunnels  Public  opinion 
was  against  the  scheme,  and  the  duke  was  regarded  a madman.  But  he 
triumphed — the  vast  work  was  completed — and  the  convinced  populace  and 
confounded  aristocracy  could  now  only  wonder  and  admire.  Before  the  ca- 
nal was  opened,  the  cos:  of  carriage  on  the  river  from  Liverpool  to  Man  - 
Chester  was  12s.  a ton,  the  duke’s  charge  on  the  canal  was  limited  by  stat- 
ute to  6s.  a ton.  Other  canals  followed,  a mania  arose,  and  in  1700  the 
windows  of  inns  were  forced  by  people  who  came  to  attend  canal  meetings, 
and  farmers  went  at  midnight  to  procure  shares  which  would  ruin  them.  In 
1851,  there  were  about  2,400  miles  of  canal  in  England. 

The  earliest  approximation  to  the  modern  Railway  was  the  modern  tram- 
road.  It  was  between  1002  and  1049  that  logs  of  wood  were  laid  along 
the  roads  leading  from  the  coal  mines,  and  on  these  simple  rails  it  was  found 
that  a horse  could  draw  42  cwt.,  where  he  could  draw  but  17  cwt.  before. 
By  1750,  there  was  scarcely  an  important  mine  without  its  accompanying 
tram-road.  These  roads  ran  directly  to  a river,  if  one  was  near,  and  in 
some  cases  £500  a year  was  paid  for  the  “ way-leave,”  that  is,  the  right  of 
transportation  over  intervening  grounds.  The  effect  was  a rapid  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  coal  mined  and  transported. 

In  1738  cast-iron  rails  were  first  substituted  for  wooden  ones,  but  did  not 
completely  succeed,  at  first,  owing  to  the  too  great  weight  of  the  old  wagons, 
which  had  been  used  on  the  wooden  rails.  In  1768  the  difficulty  was  reme- 
died by  the  simple  contrivance  of  a number  of  light  wagons  linked  together, 
in  lieu  of  the  large  heavy  ones.  By  this  means  the  weight  was  more  dif- 
fused on  the  line  of  the  road,  instead  of  resting  upon  one  spot.  The  iron 
rail  was,  however,  very  slow  in  coming  into  use,  and  in  1767  the  prevailing 
rail  was  the  wooden. 

The  first  locomotive  steam-engine  in  England  was  made  by  Mr.  Trevi- 
thick, and  it  was  first  used  in  1804,  on  the  railroad  of  Merther  Tydvil,  in 
South  Wales.  It  drew  carriages  loaded  with  ten  tons  of  iron  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour.  Thereafter  steam  locomotion  was  much  in  men’s 
thoughts,  but  its  immediate  fruition  was  prevented,  and  the  world  for  yearn 
deprived  of  the  incalculable  benefit  of  a new  principle  and  a new  power 
from  the  fallacy  which  took  possession  of  men’s  heads,  that  smooth  wheels 
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could  not  be  made  to  carry  heavy  loads  over  smooth  rails.  Years  and  yearn 
were  spent  in  speculations  on  the  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty — 
treatises  numberless  were  written,  plans  suggested,  and  patents  taken  out ; 
projections  were  attached  to  the  wheels  by  one,  another  attempted  to  jfosh 
ahead  the  iron-horse  by  a pair  of  hind  legs,  like  those  of  its  animal  prede- 
cessor, while  a third  nearly  produced  both  fore  and  hind  legs ; and  finally, 
in  1811,  Mr.  Blenkinsop  of  Middleton  colliery,  conveyed  coals  by  the  aid  of 
engines  with  toothed-wheels  worked  into  a tooth-rack.  The  rejoicings  at 
this  success  were  great,  but  about  two  years  after  it  was  discovered  that  all 
this  remedial  effort  was  wasted,  as  the  difficulty  itself  was  nothing  more 
than  imaginary.  Mr.  Blackett,  of  Wylom  Railway,  discovered  the  feet  in 
using  one  of  Trevithick’s  engines;  and  on  the  25th  July,  1814,  the  princi-’ 
pie  was  triumphantly  proved  by  an  engine  constructed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  George  Stephenson,  moving  up  a slight  ascent  and  drawing 
after  it  eight  loaded  carriages,  weighing  twenty  tons. 

The  first  public  line  built  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  steam-carriage 
was  the  Stockton  and  Darlington — this  was  “ the  great  starting-point  of  the 
modern  rail.”  The  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  1821,  and  the 
road  was  opened  in  1825;  its  length  was  forty  miles,  and  the  cost  and 
capital  about  £250,000.  Its  projectors  designed  the  road  only  for  the  con- 
veyance of  coal  and  other  mineral  products,  and  anticipated  the  carriage  of 
only  about  10,000  tons  per  annum.  Of  passengers  they  had  no  thought, 
at  first,  and  when  they  began  to  carry  them,  supposed  that  the  locomotive 
was  incapable  of  the  regularity  required  for  such  traffic,  and  attached  homes 
instead  to  the  passenger  cars.  As  the  fruits  of  the  railway  alone,  the 
travel  in  this  mode  rose  to  five  or  six  hundred  weekly,  where  there  had 
been  a coach  traffic  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  persons  weekly.  The  price  of  coal 
in  the  neighborhood  fell  from  18s.  to  85.  6rf. — a new  trade  in  lime  arose — 
and,  ir.  short,  the  customary  advantages  of  a railroad  were  derived. 

The  whole  number  of  railways  existing  at  this  time  in  England,  which 
had  been  constructed  between  1801  and  1825,  and  were,  of  course,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  last,  designed  for  horse-power,  and  all  of 
them  for  the  carriage  simply  of  coals,  <kc.,  was  twenty-nine,  the  entire  length 
of  the  whole,  excepting  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  being  only  about  160 
miles,  the  longest  of  them  not  exceeding  thirty,  and  the  average  being 
about  five  miles. 

The  improvements  in  machinery  and  the  progress  of  steam  in  manufac- 
tures had,  in  1825,  made  a vast  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  manufac- 
turing city  of  Manchester,  and  rendered  a greatly  enlarged  facility  of  con- 
veyance between  that  place  and  Liverpool  an  absolute  necessity.  The  cot- 
ton sent  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  had  increased  fifty  millions  of  pounds 
in  nine  years.  From  1821  to  1824  the  exports  of  Liverpool  had  increased 
by  £7,500,000,  and  the  tonnage  had  increased  from  seventy-one  thousand 
to  more  than  a million  of  tons.  Still  the  carriage  power  between  the  two 
places  was  so  limited  that  accommodation  was  meted  out  in  rotary  order — 
those  who  had  furnished  freight  yesterday  not  being  allowed  any  room  to- 
day. The  canal  directors  held  levees,  which  were  attended  by  crowds,  who, 
admitted  one  by  one,  almost  implored  them  to  forward  their  goods.  Beside 
the  difficulty  of  getting  conveyance  at  all,  the  communication  was  extremely 
slow,  one  company  occupying  an  average  of  thirty-six  hours,  and  another, 
of  four  days  in  the  passage,  while,  sometimes,  the  time  was  longer  than  that 
occupied  in  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  Certain  commodities 
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could  obtain  no  transit  One  company  carried  no  timber,  another  no  wheat, 
and  all  of  them  objected  to  a peculiar  kind  of  cotton  as  too  bulky.  The 
average  charge  of  the  canals  was  1 5s.  a ton.  The  first  survey  for  a railroad 
between  the  cities  was  made  in  1822.  The  scheme  was  hotly  opposed,  the 
canal  and  landed  interests  being  in  the  lead  of  the  opposition.  The  friends 
of  the  road  proposed  to  compromise  with  the  canal  proprietors,  but  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  arrogance  of  their  power,  and  regarding  the  railway  still  as  a 
fable,  refused  to  reduce  their  prices  or  better  the  conveniences  afforded  the  / 
public.  A bill  for  a railroad  was  brought  into  Parliament,  and  after  thirty- 
seven  days  heated  discussion  in  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
failed.  But  the  projectors  of  the  road  were  not  discouraged.  Another 
effort  was  made,  and  under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Mr.  Huskisson  the 
bill  passed.  While  the  scheme  was  in  agitation  it  was  attacked  by  every 
species  of  argument  that  ingenuity  could  invent.  The  great  point  was  the 
injury  to  be  done  to  the  estated  gentlemen,  as  if  the  interests  of  the  few 
great  landholders  of  England  were  worthy  of  more  attention  than  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  population.  The  disfigurement  of  their  lands  was  to  be  hor- 
rible— their  fine  parks  were  to  be  destroyed — foxes  and  pheasants  were  to 
cease — the  smoke  of  the  engines  would  kill  all  the  birds — the  estates  were 
to  depreciate  in  value,  in  fact,  would  be  ruined,  and  their  noble  proprietors 
would  be  forced,  as  was  said  with  great  pathos  in  Parliament,  to  leave  for- 
ever the  places  where  they  had  lived  so  long  and  happily — to  leave  them, 
and  go  away.  Then  the  farmers  were  told  of  the  miseries  of  the  railway 
and  locomotive  were  to  inflict  upon  them  : the  race  of  horses  would  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  there  would  be  no  market  for  their  hay  and  oats ; their 
cattle  would  be  seized  with  dismay  in  the  fields  at  sight  of  the  engine,  and 
forget  all  their  long  habits  of  submission  and  order ; even  the  cows  would 
cease  to  give  milk  wherever  the  terrific  engine  appeared ; vegetation  itself 
would  cease  along  the  path  of  the  locomotive ; the  market-gardener  would 
be  utterly  ruined.  Then  the  life  and  limb  of  everybody  was  to  be  endan- 
gered ; old  men  and  children  would  be  mercilessly  knocked  down  and  mas- 
sacred ; horses  (that  is,  while  horses  existed)  would  be  frightened,  and  run 
away,  knocking  out  the  brains  of  gentlemen,  and  dashing  ladies  to  pieces. 
The  sparks  from  the  engine  were  to  set  the  goods  on  the  train  on  fire,  and 
carry  conflagrations  into  every  wooden  town  they  entered.  It  was  argued, 
that  in  point  of  carriage,  even,  the  railroad  was  no  better  than  the  canal — 
it  was  not  so  good ; the  canal  would  beat  it  in  regard  to  the  vaunted  speed, 
and  would  furnish  cheaper  conveyance  also.  The  dignified  Quarterly  Re- 
view backed  up  old  father  Thames  against  the  railway  for  any  sum.  Indeed, 
a strong  wind,  alone,  would  be  enough  to  completely  stop  the  locomotive ; 
so  would  rain ; snow  would  upset  it ; storm  and  frost  would  effectually  kill 
the  force  of  steam.  Then  the  engine,  going  so  fast,  would  make  all  the 
passengers  sea-sick : they  would  be  scalded  to  death  by  the  boiler  blowing 
up,  or  shot  by  its  fragments.  And  what,  too,  was  to  become  of  all  the 
coach-makers  and  harness-makers,  coach-masters,  coachmen,  innkeepers, 
horse-breeders,  horse-dealers,  and  horse-drivers,  when  their  vocation  should 
be  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  steam-engine  f What  was  the  world  to  do 
without  iron,  when  the  railways  had  increased  the  cost  of  that  necessary  one 
hundred  per  cent,  or,  as  they  more  probably  would,  had  exhausted  the  sup- 
ply altogether  f The  people,  it  was  said,  would  rise  in  arms  against  the 
threatened  ruin,  and  so  there  would  be  insurrection  or  civil  war.  Railroads, 
in  short,  were  the  greatest  evil  man’s  ingenuity  could  inflict  upon  England, 
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and  as  such  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  denounced'  them  in  parliament,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ley declaimed  against  them.  Mr.  Huskisson’s  arguments  were  declared 
hollow  absurdities,  and  Mr.  George  Stephenson  was  quite  destitute  of  com- 
mon sense. 

The  lower  classes  were  even  more  opposed  to  railways  than  the  land- 
holders. The  unpopularity  of  the  locomotive  with  the  classes  it  was  chiefly 
to  benefit  can  scarcely  be  described.  As  Mr.  Francis  says,  the  horrors  of 
the  infernal  regions  were  figured  by  it , death  and  dismay  were  familiarly 
connected  with  it  In  such  a state  of  the  public  mind,  and  with  such  pow- 
ers against  them,  it  may  be  conceived  what  obstacles  the  early  friends  of 
railways  in  England  had  to  contend  with.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
was  so  late  as  the  year  1825.  When  we  reflect  that  it  is  less  than  thirty 
years  sinoe  these  things  were,  the  triumph  of  railways  appears,  indeed, 
most  wonderful. 

The  bill  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  was  finally  carried  by 
conciliating  the  principal  canal  proprietor,  and  by  so  altering  the  proposed 
route  as  to  avoid  the  estates  of  some  principal  land-owners.  The  prospectus, 
from  the  first,  contemplated  the  passenger  traffic,  this  being  the  first  instance 
in  which  it  had  been  at  all  referred  to,  in  the  establishment  of  any  railroad, 
as  an  element  of  its  support  Geo.  Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer, 
and  finished  the  road  in  1829.  Three  locomotives  were  produced,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  offer  of  £500  premium  for  the  best — the  “ Novelty,”  by  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  the  “ Sans-Pareil,”  by  Mr.  Hackworth,  and  the  “ Rocket,”  by 
Mr.  Stephenson.  The  trial  was  made  on  the  6th  of  October,  1829,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people — farmers,  mechanics,  laborers, 
scientific  men,  nobles  and  legislators — friends  and  enemies.  The  Sans- 
Pareil  failed ; the  boiler  of  the  Novelty  burst ; the  Rocket  was  awarded 
the  triumph.  The  greatest  speed  attained  by  the  Rocket  was  rather  above 
twenty-nine  miles  an  hour.  The  effect  was  electrical.  Everybody  was 
forced  to  believe  in,  at  least,  the  potency  of  the  steam  locomotive ; the  price 
of  shares  in  the  road  rose  £10  per  cent,  and  the  capital  stock  was  increased 
in  value  £65,000.  The  driver  of  the  successful  engine  was  Charles  Fox,  the 
future  builder  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  as  constructed,  was  thirty  miles 
in  length,  and  independently  of  culverts  and  footways  had  sixty-three 
bridges,  thirty  of  which  passed  under  the  turnpike  road,  twenty-eight  over 
it,  four  over  streams,  ana  one  over  the  river  Irwell.  The  excavations  made 
in  its  formation  yielded  upwards  of  three  million  cubic  yards  of  stone,  clay, 
and  soil.  The  road  was  officially  opened  on  the  80th  September,  1830,  and 
with  the  first  train  occurred  the  tragedy  of  which  the  lamented  Huskisson 
was  the  victim.  On  the  4th  December,  the  first  locomotive  engine  bearing 
freight  passed  along  the  line  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester ; the  train  con- 
sisted of  eighteen  wagons,  containing  135  bags  and  bales  of  American  cot- 
ton, 200  barrels  of  flour,  63  sacks  of  oatmeal,  and  34  sacks  of  malt,  weigh- 
ing, altogether,  51  tons,  11  hundred  weight,  1 quarter.  The  wagons  and 
oil  cloths  weighed  8 hundred  weight,  3 quarters,  and  the  tender,  water,  and 
fuel,  4 tons ; the  whole  weight  drawn,  counting  that  of  fifteen  persons  upon 
the  train,  being  eighty  tons,  exclusive  of  the  engine.  The  passage  was  ac- 
complished in  two  hours  and  fifty-four  minutes.  Within  fourteen  days,  the 
passengers  amounted  to  800  a day,  and  immediately  after  to  1200 — the 
tame  of  the  journey  was  reduced  to  one  hour  and  a half ; within  four  months 
the  merchandise  traffic  had  quadrupled,  rising  from  1,432  to  5,104  tons. 
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The  passenger  fare  at  the  opening  was  7s.,  but  was  soon  reduced  to  4a. 
The  revenue  derived  from  passengers  was  double  that  from  merchandise. 
Onfy  one  passenger  was  killed  in  the  first  700,000,  and  that  one  by  his  own 
carlessness.  The  £100  shares  in  the  road  soon  rose  to  £200.  In  short, 
the  career  of  the  road  thenceforth  was  a continued  triumph.  In  1832  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  amounted  to  356,000,  and  in  1835  it  had 
risen  to  473,000. 

While  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  in  progress,  various  other  lines 
were  projected,  ana  unsuccessful  efforts  made  to  effect  their  construction. 
In  1824-5  a mania  existed  among  the  advocates  of  railroads;  fifty-nine 
roads  were  projected  in  1825  alone,  and  the  capital  demanded  for  the 
schemes  of  the  two  years  was  £21,942,500,  of  which  £219,425  was  ac- 
tually paid  in.  But  the  opponents  of  railways  were  still  in  the  ascendant 
The  old  arguments  were  represented  and  amplified,  and  parliament  threw 
out  all  the  bills  presented.  To  a number  of  these  schemes  mdny  of  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  London  gave  a cautious  support;  but,  on  closely 
calculating  the  chances  of  profit  by  them,  not  foreseeing  the  fact  that  rail- 
roads create  trade,  they  afterward,  in  good  part,  withdrew  their  connection 
and  money.  The  fierce  commercial  crisis  that  followed,  “ when  terror  and 
confusion  reigned  paramount,  and  England  was  within  twenty- four  hours  of 
barter,”  put  a quietus  upon  these  projects,  and  from  1825  to  1830  the  rail- 
way shared  the  depression  of  the  entire  commercial  interest,  in  the  langor 
succeeding  the  great  revulsion. 

In  1 829,  an  act  for  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway,  sixty-one  miles 
in  length,  was  passed,  but  the  road  was  not  finished  until  ten  years  there- 
after. In  1832  the  London  and  Birmingham  was  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment In  favor  of  the  connection  of  Birmingham  with  the  metropolis,  it 
was  argued  that  it  had  a population  of  110,000,  and  a great  trade.  In  one 
half  century  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  steam-engines  had  been  erected 
there,  yet  carriage  had  but  slightly  improved.  The  shortest  journey  by 
canal  occupied  three  days — the  railroad  would  shorten  it  to  six  hours ; and 
if  a much  increased  speed  were  not  attained,  the  Birmingham  manufacturer 
must  lose  the  continental  business  entirely.  But  opposition  to  railroads 
was  far  from  silent : the  enemies  of  this  road  appeared  almost  as  an  organ- 
ized party ; they  declared  it  would  be  “ a drag  on  the  country  ” and  that 
its  “ bridges  and  culverts  would  be  antiquarian  ruins.”  Again  it  was  re- 
peated that  game  would  cease  to  be,  that  meadows  would  be  made  sterile, 
fields  disfigured,  and  agriculture  ruined.  Canals  and  their  dependents,  inn- 
keepers, horses,  <fcc.,  <fec.,  were  to  be  irreparably  injured — swallowed  up  by 
the  steam-monster.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were  to  be  victimized  for  the 
benefit  of  a few.  The  rich  were  to  be  made  beggars — the  poor  to  be  more 
impoverished.  The  Countess  of  Bridgewater  and  Lord  Brownlow  declared 
whatever  advantage  the  public  might  reap  would  not  equal  the  injury  to 
their  estates ; ana  Lord  Southampton  pronounced  the  thing  positively  a 
nuisance.  The  tunnels  proposed  on  this  and  other  railways  excited  especial 
horror.  We  find  it  the  general  belief,  in  1834,  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
travel  through  these  dark  ways.  The  horrors  of  the  passage  was  descanted 
on  by  public  writers  and  orators  in  the  most  glowing  style.  They  talked 
of  “ the  sudden  immersion  in  gloom,”  “ the  clash  of  reverberated  sounds  in 
a confined  space,”  “ the  rattling  wheels,”  “ the  pouting,  puffing  engine,” 
“ the  clanking  chains,”  u the  dismal  glare  of  lamps,”  “ the  darkness  made 
visible,”  the  heart-sinking  “ idea  of  destruction,”  the  “ thrill  of  annihilation.” 
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There  were,  too,  the  less  poetic  evils  of  colds,  catarrhs,  and  consumptions, 
to  coroe  from  the  chill  of  a two  miles’  subterranean  journey.  There  waa 
the  danger  also  of  suffocation  within  these  dreadful  viaducts. 

So  violent  was  the  opposition,  that  the  survey  had,  in  part,  to  be  conduct- 
ed at  night,  with  dark  lanterns.  The  first  bill  for  the  road  was  rejected  in 
parliament.  But  money  effected  what  other  argument  failed  to  accom- 
plish. Some  of  the  peers  who  had  so  loudly  complained  of  the  intended 
desecration  of  the  historic  memories  of  their  mansions,  were  glad  of  a 
chance  to  replenish  their  depleted  treasuries — and  farmers,  small  land- 
owners,  and  country  gentlemen,  were  soothed  by  the  same  delicate  appli- 
ance. The  bribe  was  given  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  price  for  lands, 
Ac.,  in  order  that  its  grossness  might  be  a little  concealed,  and  the  law 
evaded.  The  amount  nominally  paid  for  lands  overvalued  at  £260,000, 
was  three  times  that  amount — and  the  directors  then  report,  that  “ nearly 
all  those  who  were  the  most  active  and  the  most  formidable  have  been  con- 
ciliated.” By  these  means  the  bill  passed  in  1833. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  was  completed,  and  opened  in  its  whole 
length,  112  miles,  on  the  17th  Sept.,  1838.  Its  cost  was  £504,000.  The 
passenger  traffic  for  the  first  year  was  estimated  at  about  £330,000,  and 
reached  above  £600,000.  The  goods  traffic,  estimated  at  £340,000,  reach- 
ed only  about  £90,000.  The  expenses  of  the  year  were  five  and  a half 
millions,  and  the  net  profit  ten  per  cent 

The  charter  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  was  passed  in  1835,  this  road 
being  as  violently  opposed  as  the  others,  and  by  the  same  kind  of  argument. 
Eton  College  objected  to  it  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  discipline  of 
the  school,  and  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the  pupils ; “ anybody  who 
knew  the  nature  of  Eton  boys  knew  they  could  not  be  kept  from  the  rail- 
way.” f One  bill  was  defeated,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a fete  at 
Saltbill,  the  Marquis  of  Cbandos  presiding,  and  the  Fellows  of  Eton  College 
gracing  the  occasion  with  their  august  presence.  But  the  agencies  so  effec- 
tive in  the  case  of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  prevailed  here  also,  and  a 
second  bill  was  passed.  The  capital  was  at  first  £260,000,  to  be  raised  on 
Stock,  with  a loan  of  £833,333.  In  1839  the  capital  was  enlarged  by 
£1,250,000  by  stock,  and  £416,000  by  loan.  In  accordance  with  the  ad- 
vice of  M.  Brunei,  the  engineer  of  this  road,  the  gauge  of  seven  feet,  now 
called  the  “ broad  gauge,”  was  adopted  in  place  of  the  common  “narrow 
gauge  of  four  feet  eight  and  a half  inches.  The  connection  of  roads  with 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  continuous  lines,  was  not  then  foreseen ; it  was 
supposed  that  their  conveniences  would  be  mainly  local.  We  believe  that 
the  example  of  the  Great  Western  has  been  followed  by  no  other  road, 
however,  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  remains  alone,  therefore,  in  this  singularity. 
Brunei  believed  the  broad  gauge  would  enable  an  immense  increase  of  speed 
over  that  obtained  on  the  narrow  gauge,  and  he  prophecied  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour  upon  the  Great  Western.  The  road  was  made  with  a double 
track,  the  first  one  having  that  feature.  The  expense  of  the  construction 
was  the  enormous  sum  of  £56,594  6s.  per  mile.  The  land  cost  £790,218 
14*.  10d.,  or  at  the  rate  of  £6,696  15*.  4 d.;  and  the  law  expenses  were 
£99,091  9 d.  The  receipts  of  the  first  four  weeks  after  the  road  was  opened 
were  £14,000.  Of  late  this  railway  has  paid  badly. 

The  London  and  Southampton  Railway  was  incorporated  in  1834,  and 
finished  in  1840. 

In  1832,  while  railroads  were  yet  in  their  very  infancy,  the  English  gov- 
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eminent  committed  the  error  of  imposing  a tax  upon  their  passenger  traffic. 
The  rate  amounted  to  one  halfpenny  a mile  for  four  passengers,  or  one  half 
farthing  each  person.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Company  thereupon 
advanced  the  fare  to  three  halfpence  per  mile  in  place  of  one  penny,  as  be- 
fore, and  others  followed  the  example.  This  impost  pressed  almost  entirely 
on  the  poor,  and  was  unjust  as  well  as  unwise.  From  this  duty  the  State 
collected  £6,855  in  1835,  and  in  1840  it  reached,  by  steady  augmentation, 
£72,710. 

A remarkable  episode  in  the  railway  history  of  England,  is  the  relation 
between  the  companies  and  the  landed  aristocracy.  It  was,  at  the  first,  the 
collision  between  the  ancient  conservative,  lymphatic,  unimproving  spirit 
that  had  ruled  the  past,  and  the  new-born,  progressive,  man  elevating  energy 
that  was  to  direct  the  future.  One  was  weak  from  its  infancy,  the  other  was 
feeble  from  senility ; one  was  undeveloped — the  other  exhausted.  As  al- 
ways, the  new  triumphed  over  the  old — and  the  defeat  of  the  latter  carrried 
with  it  more  disgrace  than  ill-fortune.  The  result  exhibited  to  the  world 
that  the  British  aristocracy  was  but  a big  raree-show — a hollow  humbug — a 
matterless  bubble.  Their  power,  their  glory,  their  honor,  whatever  it  had 
been  was  defunct.  They  sold  land,  ancestral  possessions,  ancient  memo- 
ries, the  pride  of  family,  personal  character,  every  thing,  for  the  money  of 
merchants  and  mechanics,  classes  whom  their  fathers,  and  they  too,  had  af- 
fected to  despise.  They  who  had  abominated  traffic  descended  to  the 
meanest  of  trade,  eagerly  chaffering  with  railroad  directors  about  the  pounds 
and  shillings  to  be  paid  for  their  properties,  and,  yet  more,  as  the  price  of 
hushing  their  hostile  voices ; every  nerve  was  strained,  and  every  means 
used,  based  on  the  known  necessities  of  the  railroad  companies,  to  extort 
their  pelf.  Never  were  misers  more  greedy  of  gold — never  more  indifferent 
to  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  To  such  a complexion  had  British  chivalry 
attained  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Another  class  should  be  alluded  to.  When  the  railway  movement  com- 
menced, the  commercial  houses  of  London  were  most  of  them  dignified  with 
ancestral  honors,  awarded  to  their  fathers  for  their  service  in  the  armed  vin- 
dication of  commercial  rights.  They  were  allied  nearly  to  the  government, 
being  often  called  on  for  counsel  as  well  as  monetary  aid.  They  were  not, 
in  our  understanding  of  the  term,  men  of  progress,  and  not  remarkable  for 
adventure.  As  a class,  they  were  rather  cautious  in  regard  to  railroads, 
many  of  them  ranking  among  their  most  stubborn  opponents.  But  about 
1830  a change  was  apparent.  Many  of  this  class  had  been  ruined  in  the 
crisis  of  1825,  and  others  were  greatly  weakened.  A new  race  of  traders 
had  arisen,  who  had  made  up  for  their  small  capital  by  great  activity.  The 
“ new  men”  boldly  undertook  to  innovate,  and  soon  effected  a great  revolu- 
tion in  commercial  forms  and  customs.  They  eagerly  allied  themselves 
with  the  new  power,  which  the  old  houses  contemptuously  refused  to  recog- 
nize. Their  efforts,  and  the  results  attending  them,  forced  the  others  from 
their  inaction,  and  the  entire  mercantile  power  at  length  became  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  railroads — the  rapid  progress  of  which  was,  of  course,  thenceforth 
insured. 

The  London  and  Brighton  road  was  the  occasion  of  a fierce  and  factious 
contest.  Five  separate  lines  were  projected,  and  the  sums  spent  in  endeav- 
oring simply  to  obtain  an  act  by  the  different  companies  amounted  to 
£193,575.  The  expenditure  for  the  road,  on  the  successful  line,  was 
£87,568  I7t.  0 d.  per  mile. 
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In  1836  the  Eastern  Counties,  the  only  other  road  to  be  particularly  no- 
ticed, was  incorporated.  The  contest  waB  protracted  and  eager.  During 
the  progress  of  the  matter  the  company  agreed  with  Lord  Petre  to  pay  him 
£120,000,  nominally,  for  about  six  miles  of  way  through  his  estate,  really, 
for  the  withdrawal  of  hi3  opposition.  Under  plea  of  a misrepresentation, 
the  directors  endeavored  afterward  to  escape  the  payment,  but  his  lordship 
forced  them  to  observe  the  contract,  adding  interest  to  the  amount,  the  land 
in  question  being  worth  only  £5,000.  Like  u amicable  arrangements 99 
were  effected  with  other  opponents.  The  road  was  the  longest,  and  one  of 
the  most  expensive  built  in  England,  and  was  completed  with  great  diffi- 
culty, the  shares  being  at  one  time  at  50  per  cent  discount. 

In  1836  an  effort  was  made  in  parliament  to  pass  a general  act,  making 
it  a condition,  that  in  all  future  bills  the  dividends  should  be  limited  to  a 
certain  rate,  and  that  parliament  should  reserve  the  power  of  periodically  re- 
vising the  tolls  on  passengers  and  freight  This  would  have  been  a salu- 
tary law,  but  it  was  not  enacted.  The  principle  of  the  proposed  act  has, 
however,  been  asserted  by  the  government  at  other  times,  in  fixing  a limit 
to  the  profit  of  railways. 

Between  the  years  1832  and  1836  there  were  built  in  England  about  450 
miles  of  railway,  and  350  miles  more  were  in  course  of  construction.  This 
was  a healthy  progress,  being  no  more  than  commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  the  country. 

In  1836,  eleven  years  after  the  first  mania,  the  second  railway  fever  arose. 
The  benefits  of  railroad  had  been  completely  established,  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition.  The  fact  had  been  discovered  that  railroads  create  trade  and 
travel  where  they  did  not  before  exist,  and  there  was  now  an  unlimited,  an 
almost  superstitious  faith  in  the  productive  powers  of  the  locomotive. 
To  favor  the  public  inclination  money  was  plentiful,  and,  comparatively, 
idle,  the  current  rate  of  interest  being  3£  to  4 per  cent.  The  excitement 
sprang  up  as  sudden  as  a tornado,  about  the  month  of  July.  There  was 
scarcely  a practicable  line  between  any  two  considerable  places  in  the  king- 
dom for  which  a company  was  not  formed,  and  often  there  were  three  or 
four  rival  lines  started  together.  The  scrip  in  most  of  these  new  companies 
speedily  commanded  a premium,  and  the  shares  of  all  the  established  com- 
panies took  as  sudden  a rise.  “ The  press  supported  the  mania ; the  gov- 
ernment sanctioned  it : the  people  paid  for  it.”  Twenty  and  thirty  per 
cent  dividends  were  the  general  promise  of  the  projectors.  Of  the  five  op- 
position lines  designed  to  Brighton,  all  were  at  a premium.  In  one  parish 
of  a metropolitan  borough  sixteen  schemes  were  afloat,  and  upwards  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  houses  scheduled  to  be  taken  down  to  make  room 
for  the  rails.  Railroads  were  advertised  to  places  where  coaches  had  never 
run.  One  projector  designed  propelling  his  engine  by  sails,  and  another 
with  rockets,  promising,  confidently,  one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Another 
invented  a wooden  line  to  travel  the  air  far  overhead.  Every  possible  trick 
was  resorted  to  to  forward  the  contending  projects.  Everybody  was  invited 
to  sign  subscription  lists,  to  make  up  the  proportion  of  the  capital  required 
to  be  paid  in  in  advance  of  the  petition  to  parliament  for  incorporation. 
Clerks  and  laborers  of  £50  salary,  signed  for  £35,000,  £50,000,  or 
£100,000.  One  railway  paid  four  shillings,  and  another  ten  shillings  per 
head  for  signatures.  Only  a small  part  of  all  these  schemes,  of  course,  suc- 
ceeded; still,  in  the  session  of  1836  there  were  thirty-five  railway  bills 
passed ; six  of  these  were  for  alterations  only,  twenty-nine  being  for  new 
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lines,  the  total  length  of  which  was  994  miles,  and  the  estimated  cost 
£1*1, 595, 000.  Only  fifteen  of  these  roads  had  been  finished  up  to  1843, 
and  several  had  been  abandoned. 

But,  although  there  were  those  of  all  classes  engaged  in  this  furious  spec*-* 
nlation,  their  efforts  were  not  uncombated.  There  were  still  men  whose 
interest  was  opposed  to  railways,  in  general,  as  well  as  those  who  had  ob- 
jections to  particular  lines.  The  bond-holders  in  turnpike-roads,  the  coach- 
owners,  many  landed  gentlemen  and  others,  maintained  a lusty  war  against 
the  over-sweeping  excitement  There  were  cool-headed  senators,  who  raised 
the  cry  of  warning.  Col.  Sibthorp,  a consistent  enemy  of  steam-locomotion, 
denounced  all  railways  as  public  frauds  and  private  robberies.  The  clergy 
of  Hampshire  petitioned  against  the  locomotive,  because  the  rustics  kept 
away  from  church  to  see  the  train  pass  by,  on  Sundays.  Political  econo- 
mists wrote  to  prove  that  railways  were  absorbing  too  much  of  the  national 
capital,  and  diverting  it  from  the  legitimate  channels.  Poets  (real  celebri- 
ties, too,)  indited  fierce  sonnets  against  the  vapor  power  and  the  iron  path ; 
and  the  mourners  after  u good  old  times  ” and  departed  customs,  plaintively 
declared  that  England  must  rid  herself  altogether  of  these  destructive  inno- 
vations, and  seek  her  only  salvation  and  only  happiness  in  a return  to  stage- 
coaches, canals,  and  other  slow-going  respectabilities  of  machine,  principle, 
and  habit — the  solid  beef  which  she  has  so  unwisely  exchanged  for  this 
worse  than  moonshine  in  the  water. 

The  reaction  occurred  in  the  next  year,  and  the  revulsion  was  terrible. 
Money  became  scarce,  and  shares  of  every  description  fell.  Ruin  overtook 
alike  the  powerful  and  the  humble.  The  misery  was  felt  throughout  Eng- 
land. The  greatest  houses  were  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  brink,  and 
some  of  them  went  over  in  the  struggle.  The  custom-house  receipts  fell  oft’ 
nearly  a million  in  a single  quarter.  Half  the  cotton  mills  in  the  countiy 
were  shut  up.  In  Manchester  and  its  vicinity  50,000  hands  were  unem- 
ployed for  six  months.  At  Glasgow,  nearly  half  the  laboring  class  were 
starving.  It  was  long  before  business  could  resume  its  natural  course,  after 
such  a violent  commotion. 

In  1837,  the  effect  of  railroads  in  driving  stage-coaches  from  the  turn- 
pike-roads, and  the  interference  thereby  occasioned  with  the  transmission  of 
the  mails  by  the  latter,  had  become  so  serious  that  it  was  necessary  to  trans- 
fer the  carriage  of  the  mails  to  the  railroads.  To  effect  this  an  act  was 
passed,  after  a long  debate,  compelling  the  companies  to  convey  the  mails 
at  such  hours  as  the  Postmaster- General  should  direct,  for  a compensation 
agreed  on  between  him  and  the  directors.  But  for  the  resolute  remonstrance 
of  the  united  railroad  interests,  it  is  probable  the  attempt  would  have  suc- 
ceeded to  force  the  companies  to  this  accommodation  without  remuneration. 

This  difference  of  principle,  on  which  the  earlier  railroads  were  sanctioned 
and  constructed,  from  that  since  prevailing,  is  worthy  remark  here.  At  first 
the  railroad  was  a public  way  open  to  the  use  of  alt . The  promoters  of 
the  roads  freely  consented  to  this,  declaring  it  was  no  wish  of  theirs,  and 
could  not  be  to  their  benefit,  to  convey  passengers  or  goods,  and  that  their 
only  desire  was  to  be  toll  proprietors.  TYe  Legislature  had  therefore  pro- 
vided that  any  person  might  run  his  own  train  by  paying  certain  tolls.  The 
owners  and  occupants  of  lands  adjoining  the  roads  were  also  allowed  to 
build  branch  lines,  and  all  were  free  to  use  the  portion  of  the  roads  running 
through  their  own  lands  without  paying  for  the  privilege. 

This  was  certainly  a more  democratic  system  to  appearance  than  that  pre- 
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vailing  after ; but  its  evils  were  soon  discovered,  and  the  monopoly  plan 
substituted  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  railway  "management. 

The  number  of  acts  granted  for  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  between 
*1826  and  1840  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  three,  about  one-third  of 
these  being  passed  in  the  single  session  of  1836.  About  twenty  of  these 
roads  were  for  the  exclusive  carriage  of  coals,  stone,  slate,  iron,  Ac.,  the 
others  for  general  traffic,  though  several  depended  mostly  on  some  particu- 
lar species  of  merchandise.  The  Eastern  Counties  was  the  largest  of  these, 
its  length  being  126  miles,  with  a capital  of  £2,133,333.  The  London  and 
Birmingham  had  the  largest  capital,  £6,600,000,  its  length  being  112^ 
miles.  The  Great  Western,  117£  miles,  had  a capital  of  £4,999,999. 
The  total  length  of  all  these  roads  was  about  2,400  miles,  and  the  aggre- 
gate capital  £64,832,831.  Notwithstanding  the  furore  of  1836-7,  Great 
Britain  had  not  in  1840  made  a larger  investment  in  railways  than  her  ex- 
isting business,  with  its  immediate  prospects  of  growth,  demanded.  All  of 
the  roads  were  not  then  paying  the  dividends  which  had  been  expected  of 
them,  but  they  were  enlarging  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  thus  laying  a solid  foundation  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  proprietors.  The  pecuniary  sacrifice  in  the  construction  of 
them  had  been  vast,  but  the  growth  of  wealth  had  more  than  kept  pace 
with  these  endeavors.  The  advantages  of  the  railway  system  were  to  be 
seen  on  all  hands.  The  towns  and  villages  along  the  lines  grew  more  in  a 
few  years  after  the  railroads  were  built  than  they  had  in  centuries  before. 
In  1801,  the  manufactured  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  were  of  the 
value  of  £7,000,000,  bv  the  official  returns — in  1840,  the  amount  was 
£73,000,000.  The  cotton  trade  furnished  subsistence  to  about  a million 
and  a quarter  of  persons,  most  of  them  dependent  on  the  railway  for  their 
maintenance.  The  population  of  England  increased  only  27  per  cent  be- 
tween 1770  and  1800;  between  1801  and  1831  it  augmented  56  per  cent 
The  customs  produced  £255,000  in  1801,  and  in  1841  £1,160,000.  The 
personal  property  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated  to  have  risen  between  1814 
and  1841,  from  £1,200,000,000  to  £2,000,000,000.  The  entire  products 
of  the  empire  amounted  in  1801  to  £24,927,684  ; in  1841,  they  reached 
£102,180,517.  To  no  instrumentality  had  this  remarkable  prosperity  been 
owing  more  than  to  railways. 

In  1842,  a modification  was  made  in  the  tax  on  passengers.  Its  opera- 
tion had  proved  unequal,  the  burden  falling  especially  on  the  railways  in  the 
poorer  districts  ; one  company  surrendered  25  per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts 
to  meet  this  impost.  The  effect  had  been  to  raise  the  fares,  diminish  travel, 
and  to  injure  the  value  of  the  roads.  The  lines  passing  through  rich  dis- 
tricts were,  however,  little  affected  by  the  tax.  The  substitution  made  was 
5 per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  companies. 

In  1842,  was  commenced  the  railway  clearing-house,  on  the  principle  of 
the  banking  clearing  house,  before  existing.  The  object  of  this  system  was 
to  enable  passengers  and  goods  to  go  any  distance  on  paying  one  fare,  with- 
out the  inconvenience  of  a change  of  carriage . It  was  at  first  vigorously 
opposed  by  some  of  the  railroads,  but  they  have  gradually  yielded  to  the 
public  demand,  until  the  clearing-house  is  now  employed  by  fifty-three  of  the 
railroads.  The  adoption  of  this  reform  is  mainly  due  to  the  persevering  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Glyn,  and  Mr.  Hudson. 

In  1843,  the  gauge  question  was  re-opened,  and  the  leading  engineers  of 
England  were  questioned  in  regard  to  their  views  thereon.  Mr.  Geo.  Ste- 
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phenson  and  his  son  were  alone  in  their  preference  for  the  gange  of  four  feet 
eight  and  a half  inches.  Mr.  Brunei  was  not  asked,  as  lie  was  known  to 
relain  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  seven  feet  gauge.  Seven  other  engineers 
varied  in  their  preferences  between  these  two  extremes,  no  width  mentioned  * 
being  supported  by  above  two  names. 

In  1844,  an  effort  was  made  to  enact  a law  which  would  subject  the  rail- 
roads almost  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  government — the  attempt  was 
most  strenuously  resisted  by  the  railway  interest,  headed  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
and  the  effect  was  a material  modification  of  the  act.  As  passed,  the  bill 
empowered  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  twenty-one  years  after  the  passing  of 
any  future  act  for  a railway,  if  such  railway  should  realize  a profit  exceeding 
10  per  cent  on  an  average  of  three  consecutive  years,  to  revise  the  scale  of 
tolls  so  as  to  reduce  the  profits  to  10  per  cent,  insuring  that  amount.  Also, 
to  purchase  any  future  railway  twenty-one  years  after  incorporation,  upon 
payment  of  a sum  equal  to  twenty-five  years’  purchase  of  the  divisible  pro- 
fits on  an  average  of  the  last  three  preceding  years.  Existing  railroads,  of 
which  there  were  fifty-five,  were  exempted  from  the  act  It  provided,  more- 
over, that  all  future  railways  should  provide  covered  carriages  with  seats  for 
the  third*  class  passage,  the  fare  not  to  exceed  a penny  a mile,  with  half- 
price  for  children  between  three  and  twelve  years,  and  free  passage  for  chil- 
dren under  three;  each  passenger  to  have  liberty  of  half  a hundred  weight 
of  baggage,  without  extra  charge ; these  trains  to  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

It  provided,  also,  for  the  establishment  of  the  electric  telegraph  on  all  lines 
of  railway. 

The  victory  in  this  contest  was  plainly  on  the  side  of  the  railway  interest, 
as  this  act  had  been  confined  in  all  its  important  features  to  unbuilt  roads. 
The  provision  in  regard  to  the  third-class  cars,  practically  the  most  import- 
ant point  of  all,  ought  to  have  been  enforced  in  regard  to  every  railroad  in 
the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  companies  compelled  the  third-class  passengers 
to  stand  in  open  cars,  without  seats,  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  together, 
and  this  without  regard  to  weather.  The  effects  upon  the  health  of  travel- 
ing in  these  conveyances,  from  rain,  snow,  cold,  and  fatigue,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  most  disastrous.  Yet  the  companies  were  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide any  better  accommodations,  and  when  Parliament  took  up  the  subject, 
began  to  clamor  about  government  tyranny,  and  exerted  every  nerve  to  de- 
feat the  humane  purpose. 

In  1843,  twenty-four  railway  acts  were  passed,  which  was  not  above  what 
the  public  service  required,  Mr.  Francis  thinks.  In  1844,  thirty-seven  more 
were  sanctioned,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  £13,981,000,  and  an 
allowed  loan  of  £4,006,000 — a total  of  £17,987,000.  The  initiative  of 
the  third  and  greatest  railway  mania  was  taken  this  year.  Money  was  again 
very  abundant — interest  from  6 per  cent  in  1839  had  fallen  to  2{  per  c^nt, 
and  the  temptation  was  irresistible.  The  speculation  was  farther  encour- 
aged by  a change  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  intended  to  encourage 
the  building  of  railways,  which  had  remained  nearly  stationary  under  the 
previous  commercial  depression,  by  a reduction  of  the  deposit  on  projected 
roads. 

Petitions  increased  so  fast  in  the  latter  part  of  1844,  that  to  check  them, 
an  act  was  passed  making  the  provisional  committees  liable  to  the  extent  of 
their  whole  property.  The  fever  rapidly  acquired  intensity.  Sixteen  new 
lines  were  registered  in  January,  1845,  more  still  in  each  of  the  next  two 
months,  and  fifty-two  in  April.  The  whole  number  of  roads  built  up  to 
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1844  had  been  seventy.  Everybody  who  had  money,  in  large  or  smal 
quantity  to  invest,  from  domestics  to  bankers,  sought  the  railways.  The  re- 
markable success  of  the  established  roads  augmented  the  flame.  As  many 
as  twenty  journals  devoted  to  the  railway  interest  were  established,  where 
only  three  had  existed  before,  and  their  profits  from  railway  advertising  were 
fat  The  leading  papers  received  at  one  time  £12,000  to  £14,000  weekly 
from  this  source.  The  price  of  iron  rose  from  68s.  to  120s.  per  ton.  All 
kinds  of  labor  increased  in  demand,  and  every  branch  of  Commerce  partici- 
pated in  the  advantages  of  the  increased  activity.  Tbe  excitement  soon  rose 
to  madness.  People  whose  money  was  safely  and  profitably  invested,  sold 
at  any  price,  to  get  into  the  share-market  Two- thirds  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  were  engaged  in  the  speculation,  while  Parliament  was  condemn- 
ing H.  In  September,  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  schemes  were^  registered, 
although  the  deposit  bad  been  increased  to  ten  per  cent  Scrip  was  sold  at 
the  most  extravagaut  prices  in  lines  which,  when  built,  could  not  realise 
their  working  expenses  for  years.  Tbe  tricks  and  frauds  of  tbe  mania  of 
1836  were  trifling  to  those  now  practiced.  The  details  are  startling,  but  we 
have  not  room  to  quote  them.  At  last  tbe  phrensy  rose  to  suck  a pitch, 
that  tbe  thoroughfares  near  the  stock  exchanges  of  some  of  the  Eugfeh 
cities  were  so  blockaded  by  crowds  as  to  be  almost  impassable,  and  tbe  very 
sharebrokers  became  alarmed  at  tbe  excitement  To  show  bow  for  all 
classes  were  included  in  tbe  unholy  passion  for  gain,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  clergymen  were  dealing  in  stocks,  who  had  entered  to  tbe  extent  of 
sums  varying  from  £26,000  to  £2,000  each. 

On  the  16th  October  the  Bank  of  England  raised  tbe  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  bubble  at  once  blew  up.  The  people  awoke  in  alarm.  The  stocks 
overspread  the  whole  kingdom.  Ruin  was  felt  in  every  village.  It  is  de- 
clared by  the  best  informed  that  no  other  panic  in  England  was  ever  so  fa- 
tal to  the  middle  classes.  The  crisis  was  so  sudden  that  tbe  promoters  and 
provisional  committee-men  had  no  chance  of  escaping  the  fate  they  bad 
been  so  much  tbe  occasion  of  to  others.  “ Such  was  the  melancholy  close 
of  the  high  hopes  of  tbe  memorable  spring  and  summer  of  1845.” 

Since  1845,  the  progress  of  railways  in  Great  Britain  has  been  healthy. 
According  to  tables  lately  published,  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  op- 
eration in  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  is  6,976,  which  is  about  one- 
half  the  extent  existing  in  the  United  States,  13,586,  and  near  -one- fourth 
the  number  of  miles  existing  in  the  whole  world,  which  is  stated  at  29,606. 
The  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  Germany  are  5,340;  in  Franoe,  1,831. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  enormous  coats  attending  tbe  charter, 
the  purchase  of  land,  good  will,  &c.,  by  some  of  the  English  companies.  A 
particular  statement  of  these  expenditures  on  the  part  of  several  of  the 
cbief  roads  is  worthy  of  notice  : — 


Land  and  compensation ........ 

Law,  Engineering,  and  Direction. 
Parliamentary  expenses 

Total 


per  mile 


London  and  London  and  London  k Great 
8outh*west’n.  Binnlng’ra.  Brighton.  Western. 


£4,000 

£6,300 

£8,000 

£8,800 

900 

1,500 

1,800 

2,500 

650 

650 

8,000 

1,000 

£5,560 

£8,450 

£12,800 

£9,800 

The  London  and  Birmingham,  which  cost  £8,450  per  mile,  should  have 
been  built,  Mr.  Francis  says,  for  £4,500  per  mile,  and  probably  the  other 
roads  need  have  cost  no  more  than  a proportional  sum.  Tbe  same  spent 
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by  the  several  contesting  companies  for  the  Brighton  Road,  in  the  endeavor 
simply  to  obtain  an  act,  were : — 


Rennie’s  Line £72,000 

Stephenson’s  68,7  60 

Cundy’s 16,600 

Total 


Gibb’s  line £26,8*6 

South-eastern 26,000 


£198,676 


In  one  case  £100,000  was  spent  in  Parliamentary  operations,  without  any 
result.  In  another  case,  six  counsel  and  twenty  solicitors  were  employed, 
at  an  expense  of  £57,000.  In  another,  a case  of  competing  lines,  the  Le- 
gislative Committee  were  occupied  on  the  affair  of  one  road  during  the 
whole  of  one  session  and  a month  in  the  next,  at  an  expense  to  the  petition- 
ers of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  then,  in  despair  of  a proper  conclusion, 
referred  the  whole  to  a military  engineer.  That  such  extraordinary  disad- 
vantages as  these  gave  so  little  check  to  the  railway  progress  of  England,  is 
a remarkable  evidence  of  her  vast  wealth,  and  of  the  irrepressible  energy 
of  the  men  who  have  pushed  onward  her  railway  movement. 

The  “ History  of  the  English  Railway  ” is  a book  well  worth  attentive  study. 
The  railway  is  of  English  birth — it  was  there  nurtured  and  reared — there  the 
effort  was  made  to  strangle  it  in  its  cradle — there  were  the  devoted  friends 
who  stood  manfully  by  it  through  all  report,  and  brought  it  out  safe,  trium- 
phant, from  its  struggles  for  being — there  it  displayed  to  the  admiring 
world  the  wondrous  vigor  of  its  half- opened  energies — and  thither  came  the 
world,  and  carried  thence  the  New  Power,  destined  to  compress  the  progress 
of  centuries,  ay,  almost  of  milleniads,  within  the  limit  of  singly  years.  The 
railroad  history  of  no  other  country  can  ever  possess  the  interest  of  that  of 
England.  It  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  general  annals  of  steam  land 
carriage,  that  the  steamboat  history  of  America  does  in  the  records  of  steam 
navigation. 

There  is,  besides,  no  one  subject  that,  in  regard  to  the  development  of  any 
of  the  great  civilization  movements  going  forward  simultaneously  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  better  reveals  the  difference  of  circumstance 
thereto  attending  in  the  two  countries,  than  the  railroad.  The  difference  in 
the  obstacles  and  opposition  in  the  mode  of  action,  of  appliances,  even  the 
dissimilarities  of  object,  the  varying  degrees  of  magnitude,  expense,  and  of 
utility  in  the  works,  the  distinctive  modes  of  their  management,  exhibit 
many  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  political  and  commercial  systems 
prevailing  respectively,  within  the  two  nations.  The  congruities  of  the  sys 
terns  are  also  revealed,  and  there  are  enough  of  them  to  afford  us  a valuable 
aid  from  the  experience  of  our  English  brethren.  The  leading  errors  to  be 
avoided  are  pointed  out  to  us — the  safe-ground  of  enterprise  is  partially  ex- 
plored and  marked  out  before  us. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  all  the  matters  treated  of  in  this  work.  There 
are  biographies  of  the  “Railway  King,”  of  the  Stephensons,  and  notices  of 
other  leading  men  connected  with  the  English  railways.  There  is  also  av 
very  interesting  chapter  on  Railroad  Laborers,  and  the  second  volume  closes 
with  a brief  history  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Francis  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  has,  perhaps, 
done  it  as  much  justice  as  any  other  one  man  could.  His  arrangement  of 
matters,  and  his  method  of  narration  are  very  judicious  ; his  literary  abili- 
ties are  very  respectable,  and  his  diction  is  correct,  vivacious,  flowing,  and 
conversational,  although  at  times  rather  ambitious. 

In  the  description  of  leading  incidents  and  remarkable  epochs  he  is  par- 
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ticularly  happy.  His  detailed  history  of  the  great  Railroad  Mania  is  espe- 
cially graphic,  and  is  calculated  to  profit  the  moral  sense  of  the  reader. 
We  shudder  at  the  nervous  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  general  demor- 
alization engendered  in  the  frantic  pursuit  of  wealth,  of  the  perverse  inge- 
nuity of  men  honest  in  nature,  but  transformed  by  the  demon  of  specula- 
tion, and  of  the  hideous  ruin  which  followed  the  terrible  collapse.  We  are 
humiliated  with  the  weakness  of  human  nature  exhibited  in  this  singular 
madness  of  a whole  people — the  madness  of  a people  who  rank  among 
others  as  pre-eminent  in  intelligence,  in  judgment,  in  caution — of  a people 
famed  for  their  practical  cast  of  mind,  and  who  boast  of  their  superiority  to 
the  accidents  of  the  unilluminated  past 

Another  remark  suggested  by  these  volumes  is,  the  growing  custom 
among  men  of  literary  taste  and  refined  temperament,  of  choosing  such  un- 
poetic  subjects,  as  the  branches,  agencies,  or  characters  of  trade,  or  other 
like  hard,  material  existence  or  interest.  There  was  once  an  inveterate  feud 
between  the  man  of  literature  and  him  of  barter.  The  mental  habitudes, 
the  desires,  aims,  labors,  everything  about  the  latter  were  held  in  ineffable 
contempt  by  the  former — the  life,  actions,  and  motives  of  the  former  were 
as  much  despised  by  the  latter.  But  Literature  and  Commerce  (and  what 
has  done  more  to  effect  the  treaty — to  open  the  eyes  of  each  to  the  merits 
of  the  other  than  Railroads)  are  now  in  firm  alliance.  We  have  literary 
merchants  and  mercantile  literateurs.  The  trader  has  found  that  his  world- 
division  is  susceptible  of  a general  embellishment  that  does  cot  make  yet 
any  fiction  of  the  leger ; and  the  man  of  imagination  h^s  discovered  how  to 
make  light  readings  on  heavy  subjects,  and  has  realized  at  length  the  long 
uncomprehended  aphorism,  that  the  romance  of  Fact  far  exceeds  that  of 
Fiction. 


Art.  II.— THE  BEARING  OF  PHYSICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  UPON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMERCE* 

u God,”  8aith  the  poet,  u never  made  an  independent  man.”  In  civilized 
society,  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  individuals  upon  each  other,  is  the 
great  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  fabric.  And  even  the 
wildest  savage  derives  his  enjoyments  and  his  scanty  comforts,  in  a great 


• The  present  paper  touching  the  Physical  Circumstances  upon  which  the  Development  of  Com- 
merce depends,  was  originally  delivered  as  a lecture  before  the  students  of  Comer’s  Initiatory  Count* 
lng  Rooms,  in  Boston,  and  is  now  first  published  in  the  Merchant*'  Magazine  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  many  who  heard  it.  Mr.  Combs,  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  that  InslituUoo,  is 
Justly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  public,  for  his  learned  and  laborious  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  commercial  and  Industrial  Interests  of  Uie  country,  by  affording  our  young  men  the  faculties 
for  panning  the  various  studies,  the  acquirement  of  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  aU  who 
aspire  to  the  character  of  the  accomplished  merchant.  To  conduct  with  credit  and  success  the  mul- 
tiform operations  of  a large  and  liberal  Commerce  in  this  nineteenth  century,  demands  a supply 
of  knowledge  greeter,  perhaps,  than  that  required  in  any  of  the  occupations  of  life,  filled  by  asm 
who  belong  to  what  are  technicaUy  termed  the  learned  professions.— JW,  Mar.  Mag . 
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measure,  from  his  fellows.  No  where  has  man  been  found  in  a state  purely 
unsocial.  Such  a state  is  opposed  to  the  very  principles  of  his  nature. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  society,  men  are  much  less  dependent  upon  each 
other  than  they  come  to  be  when  they  are  more  civilized.  Originally,  ev- 
ery hunter  is  also  the  maker  of  his  own  bow,  and  each  warrior  fashions  for  him- 
self the  wooden  lance  or  the  stone  tomahawk  which  he  carries  into  battle. 
From  the  skins  of  the  animals  which  he  kills,  the  former  makes  the  coat  for 
his  back  and  the  shoes  for  his  feet ; while  the  flesh  supplies  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  table.  But  in  process  of  time,  it  is  noticed  that  different  individ- 
uals do  not  succeed  equally  well  in  the  same  employment,  nor  the  same  in- 
dividual in  different  employments.  One  is  found  to  meet  with  a compara- 
tively high  degree  of  success  in  one  branch  of  the  business  necessary  to 
subsistence,  and  another  in  another  branch.  A may  make  a better  bow  than 
B,  while  B is  the  most  skillful  in  its  use.  Should  several  hunters  like  B be 
found,  who  are  more  successful  in  the  chase  than  in  the  preparation  of  im- 
plements for  it,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  them  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  A,  by  which  he  may  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  making  of 
bows  and  tomahawks,  and  thus  increase  his  skill  in  this  business,  while  the 
others  attend  only  to  hunting.  The  terms  of  the  arrangement  might  be  that 
A should  furnish  all  the  others  with  bows,  and  that  in  return,  they  should  con- 
tribute to  him  the  additional  amount  of  game  which,  by  the  arrangement, 
having  better  implements  and  more  time,  they  would  now  be  able  to  take. 

This  transaction  would  be  a commercial  transaction,  and  would  illustrate 
the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  all  Commerce.  Commerce  is  only 
an  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another.  Wherever  there  is  the  slight- 
est division  of  labor,  as  in  the  case  above,  there  must  be  Commerce ; for 
the  moment  a man  confines  himself  to  the  production  of  only  one  or  two 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  ought  to  produce  more  of  these  than  he  needs  for 
his  own  use,  and  the  surplus  must  be  disposed  of  to  those  who  are  not  produ- 
cers of  the  same  articles  ; while  he  receives  in  return  for  these  that  he  does 
not  need,  other  articles  that  he  does  need,  but  which  he  does  not  produce. 

Commerce  commences,  therefore,  at  an  early  stage  of  a people’s  progress, 
and  it  assists  powerfully  in  the  march  of  a nation  up  the  hill  of  civilization. 

But  a division  of  labor  may  exist  not  only  among  the  individuals  of  a 
community,  as  in  the  case  supposed,  but  it  may  be  found,  and  it  is  found, 
that  whole  communities,  on  account  of  their  situation,  or  the  character  of 
the  people  composing  them,  or  for  some  other  reason,  exhibit  the  same  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  each  other  that  single  individuals  do.  Hence  arises 
a Commerce  between  communities  and  between  nations.  Foreign  Com- 
merce arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a great  diversity  in  the  character  of 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  productions  of  different  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  that  the  productions  of  all  parts  are  required  to  supply  the 
wants  and  gratify  the  tastes  of  civilized  man.  We  now  propose  to  notice 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  development  of  such  a Com- 
merce. 

And  first  we  observe  that  the  productiveness  of  a country  enters  largely 
as  an  element  into  its  commercial  prosperity.  This  is  evident  from  the  con- 
siderations already  suggested.  Since  Commerce  is  only  an  exchange  of  com- 
modities for  commodities,  that  country  only  can  engage  in  it  which  possesses 
some  commodity  in  quantities  exceeding  what  is  required  for  its  home  consump- 
tion. We  sometimes  see  what  may  appear  at  first  view  an  exception  to  this,  in 
the  fact  that  some  towns  on  the  sea- coast  have  a large  Commerce,  although 
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situated  in  the  midst  of  a sterile  region,  which  yields  to  the  miner  or  the 
husbandman  but  a scanty  reward,  even  in  return  for  the  most  careful  toil. 
But  in  such  a case,  the  Commerce  is  a transit  Commerce,  and  is  supported 
by  the  productiveness  of  a region  which  communicates  with  the  consumers 
of  its  wealth  by  the  city  supposed.  There  is,  we  know,  a tertain  amount 
of  Commerce  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  but  what  would  become  of  it  if  the 
great  central  plain  of  Africa,  watered  by  the  copious  streams  which  flow 
in  the  Niger  and  Nile,  and  supporting  a large  population,  should  be  blotted 
out  of  existence,  and  the  supply  of  shining  dust  on  its  mountain  sides  should 
cease  ? The  sand  sea  would  no  longer  be  navigated. 

What  cities  in  Eastern  Asia  have  the  largest  commercial  intercourse  with 
Europeans  and  Americans?  Canton,  in  China,  the  outlet  of  that  great 
plain  of  210,000  square  miles,  and  supporting  a population,  according  to  Chi- 
nese computation,  of  170,000,000  of  souls.  Calcutta,  situated  in  the  cen- 
ter of  that  fertile  Indian  plain,  a large  part  of  which  sustains  a population 
of  500  to  the  square  mile.  The  trade  of  Christendom  with  BeloochisUn 
and  Arabia  is  insignificant  in  amount,  because  those  countries  produce  little 
that  would  be  saleable  in  the  markets  of  Christendom,  either  as  necessaries 
or  luxuries.  They  are  for  the  most  part  unproductive  wastes,  capable  of 
maintaining  only  a thin  population. 

Another  circumstance  upon  which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a coun- 
try depends,  is  its  accessibility,  or  the  facility  with  which  traders  from  abroad 
may  reach  it,  and  its  own  inhabitants  may  convey  the  products  of  the  soil, 
or  of  their  labor  to  foreign  markets.  If  a region  is  shut  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  almost  impassable  mountains,  or  by  wide,  sandy  deserts,  it 
will  suffer  great  disadvantages  in  trading  with  other  countries.  It  is  true 
that  extreme  fertility  of  soil,  or  peculiar  richness  of  mineral  deposits,  may, 
and  sometimes  does,  in  a measure  outweigh  these  disadvantages,  but  the  in- 
. accessibleness  of  a place  will  always  operate  unfavorably. 

For  the  commodities  exported  from  such  a country,  must  be  produced  at 
a price  sufficiently  low  to  enable  them,  after  the  addition  of  the  usual  cost 
of  transportation,  to  compete  with  similar  products  from  other  parts  of  the 
world ; and  the  articles  imported  from  other  countries  would  become  more 
expensive  on  account  of  the  same  unusual  cost.  But  a country  which  has 
a sea-coast  abundantly  supplied  with  harbors,  and  which  is  intersected  by 
large  and  navigable  rivers,  will  evidently  enjoy  great  advantages,  both  in  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  commodities.  By  reason  of  the  cheapness 
of  transportation,  imported  articles  will  cost  less  on  reaching  the  consumer 
than  they  otherwise  would  ; and  in  exportation  the  producer  may  realize  a 
larger  return  for  his  labor  on  the  same  account  And  when  the  same  indi- 
vidual stands  in  both  these  relations,  the  advantages  he  derives  from  the 
commercial  accessibility  of  his  place  of  residence  will  be  two-fold. 

It  is  plain  that  the  healthfulness  or  unhealthfulness  of  the  climate  of  a 
country  will  materially  effect  its  commercial  accessibility,  for  no  merchant 
or  ship  owner  ought  to  make  a large  sacrifice  of  human  life,  to  secure  even 
the  highest  profits. 

Now  since  the  development  of  Commerce  depends  so  much  upon  the 
productiveness  of  a country,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  inquire  into  the 
natural  conditions  of  productiveness.  They  are  found  to  depend  upon  the 
geological  structure  of  the  given  locality,  and  the  composition  of  its  rocks. 
This  is  very  obviously  true  in  the  case  of  mineral  wealth,  and  we  shall  find, 
on  examination,  that  the  geological  character  of  a country  affects  no  less  the 
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<sharacter  and  amount  of  its  vegetation.  Soils  are  composed  of  the  disin- 
tegrated particles  of  the  underlying  rocks,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of 
organic  matter.  In  truth,  the  difference  between  one  soil  and  another  is  es- 
sentially a difference  between  the  earthy  part  of  them.  The  two  mineral 
substances  which  enter  most  largely  into  the  composition  of  soils,  are  clay 
and  sand,  and  the  different  kind  of  soils  arise  from  the  different  proportions 
in  which  these  substances  are  found  in  them.  Should  the  clay  constitute 
only  10  per  cent  of  any  soil,  that  soil  is  usually  said  to  be  sandy  ; it  is  called 
a sandy  loam  when  it  contains  from  10  to  40  per  cent  of  clay ; loam  if 
there  is  from  40  to  70  per  cent  of  clay;  clay  loam  if  70  to  85  per  cent  of 
it  is  clay ; strong  clay  if  85  to  954per  cent  is  clay ; and  pure  agricultural  clay 
if  no  sand  is  found.  After  these  two  ingredients,  lime  is  the  most  abun- 
dant, generally  in  the  form  of  a carbonate,  5 per  cent  of  which  constitutes 
whit  is  called  a marl,  and  20  per  cent  a calcareous  soil.  All  these  substan- 
ces are  obtained  by  the  abrasjpn  and  crumbling  of  the  underlying  rocks, 
and  the  facts  stated  show  how  much  influence  they  have  in  determining  the 
mture  of  the  soil. 

The  practiced  geologist  decides,  from  an  examination  of  a country,  what 
it  is  fitted  to  export  Is  he  seeking  for  a locality  which  will  furnish  mineral 
coal  ? He  knows  that  this  substance  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  considerable 
qiantities  below  the  carboniferous  formation,  and  is,  therefore,  never  deceived 
b*  the  expectation  of  enriching  himself  with  the  products  of  imaginary 
cod  fields  among  the  granite  and  gneiss  of  the  primary  rocks.  But  in  the 
proper  layer  of  the  earth’s  crust,  he  heeds  every  indication  of  the  presence 
of  tiis  valuable  mineral  that  falls  under  his  observation.  He  knows  that 
a graaite  country,  where  the  soil  lies  immediately  above  the  unstratified 
rocks,  must,  if  thickly  settled,  import  its  fuel.  And  in  order  to  be  able  to 
impor,  fuel,  it  must  export  something,  and  that  something  will  be  whatever 
it  can  best  produce : the  products  of  the  soil,  if  that  be  fertile,  or  like  Ma9- 
sadiusetts,  its  exports  may  consist  of  granite,  ice,  and  the  fruits  of  the  un- 
coiquerable  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 

wet  us  imagine  two  portions  of  country ; one  of  them  in  which  the  car- 
bo^ferous  system  is  developed,  has,  we  will  suppose,  but  little  fertility  of 
soil  but  possesses  abundantly  the  treasures  peculiar  to  this  system,  coal  and 
the  ronstone ; and  the  other  portion,  which  we  will  suppose  accessible  to 
the  eople  of  the  first,  but  having  none  of  the  mineral  treasures,  and  com- 
pose* of  different  rocks  from  those  of  its  system  mentioned,  is  covered 
with  fertile  and  easily  labored  soil.  Now  allowing  the  inhabitants  of  both 
region  to  be  intelligent  and  to  understand  their  true  interests,  we  ask  if  it 
wouldbe  possible  to  prevent  a commercial  intercourse  from  springing  up  be- 
tween hem  ? Commerce  will  follow  such  conditions  as  certainly  as  any  ef- 
fect foows  its  cause.  The  annual  vegetation  of  the  one  place  will  be  ex- 
change for  the  accumulated  vegetation,  which  in  the  other,  has  been  for 
ages  pfeerved  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations  of  mankind. 

But  ie  productiveness  of  a country  depends  not  only  upon  its  geological 
formatus,  but  also  very  much  upon  its  climate.  By  this  word  is  meant 
all 44  tho  modifications  of  the  air  which  affect  our  senses.”  Of  these,  the 
most  im^rtant  in  respect  to  vegetable  richness  are  temperature  and  humid- 
ity. Htt  and  moisture  are  the  two  great  atmospheric  principled  which  in- 
fluence te  development  of  a luxuriant  vegetation.  Other  things  being 
equal,  wlrever  these  two  exist  in  proper  proportions,  we  find  a more  abun- 
dant gro>h  of  plants  than  where  either  is  wanting  or  in  excess.  An  excess 
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of  moisture,  with  little  heat,  roahes  a frozen  waste— and  excess  of  heat  with 
no  moisture,  makes  a parched  waste,  a Sahara.  Let  us,  therefore,  briefly 
examine  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  in  any  place  depends,  first,  upon 
the  situation  of  the  place  with  respect  to  the  great  earth,  that  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  equator  and  the  poles.  The  line  of  highest  temperature  » not 
coincident  with  the  geographical  equator,  but  is  very  irregular  in  its  £>n», 
and  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  only  a very  short  por- 
tion of  it,  to  the  east  of  Australia,  being  south  of  the  equator.  Proceeding 
from  this  line  in  either  direction,  north  or  south,  we  find  the  average  tem- 
perature diminishing  at  the  rate  of  about  1°  Fah.  for  1°  of  latitude,  and 
we  find  the  greatest  intensity  of  cold  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles  of  the 
earth.  The  highest  mean  annual  temperature  known  is  that  of  Massorab 
in  Abyssinia,  which  is  87°  3'  Fah.,  and  the  lowest  is  that  of  Melville  Isltnd, 
which  Captain  Parry,  in  1819-20,  made  to*be  1°  49'  Fah.  We  find  (hei 
a range  of  86°  Fah.,  and  within  this  range  an  almost  infinite  variety  ; and 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of  two  places  causa 
a decided  difference  in  their  vegetable  productions. 

But  there  is  another  great  cause  of  variation  in  temperature  among  df- 
ferent  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  difference  in  their  ee- 
vation  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  If  we  start  from  the  level  of  the  gr«t 
ocean,  and  proceed  upward,  either  on  a mountain  side  or  in  a balloon,  vo 
shall  find  a diminution  of  the  mean  temperature  at  an  average  rate  of  1° 
Fah.  for  a vertical  rise  of  352  feet;  so  that  a difference  of  elevation  betveen 
two  places  equal  to  this  number  of  feet,  makes  a difference  in  their  teupe*- 
atures  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  on  the  same  level 
and  had  differed  1°  in  latitude. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  these  great  laws  which  regulate  tke 
distribution  of  heat,  are  subject  to  almost  continual  modification  by  the  fom 
and  size  of  the  continents,  their  general  elevation,  and  by  the  bight  and 
direction  of  the  ranges  of  mountains  which  mark  their  surfaces.  Thus  be 
temperature  of  the  western  part  of  Europe  is  made  many  degrees  hi^er 
than  that  of  other  countries  in  the  same  latitude,  because  the  form  of*be 
American  continent  is  such  as  to  change  the  direction  of  some  of  the  peat 
oceanic  currents,  and  to  throw  upon  the  European  Coast  the  warm  wter 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  snow  line  in  the  Bolivian  Andes  of  South  Acer- 
ica,  between  14°  and  20°  south  latitude,  is  2,000  feet  higher  than  it  =’  un- 
der the  equator,  on  account  of  the  greater  elevation  here  of  the  mass  f the 
land.  For  the  same  reason,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lofty  chain  £ the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  3,000  feet  high*  than 
on  the  south  side  ; the  general  elevation  of  the  plain  of  Thibet  bein  abont 
10,000  feet  greater  than  that  of  the  Ganges  plain  on  the  south. 

Equally  well  defined  are  the  great  laws  which  regulate  the  distbutiou 
of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  looking  upon  a rainflap  of 
the  world,  we  see  the  darkest  colors,  indicating  the  greatest  fall  ofuin,  in 
the  Torrid  Zone.  As  we  approach  the  poles,  the  quantity  of  wter  fall- 
ing from  the  clouds  diminishes.  In  some  localities  near  the  eqitor,  we 
find  a fall  of  300  inches,  or  25  feet,  in  a year ; while  in  the  north  c Europe 
the  fall  does  not  exceed  10  inches.  We  may  also  observe  that  so*  regions 
are  entirely  without  rain.  This  sometimes  results  from  the  great  *w  of  tbe 
winds,  and  sometimes  from  the  forms  of  the  continents  and  the  Section  of 
tbe  mountain  ranges.  For  example,  the  rainless  region  of  the  Slara  is  on 
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tbe  boundary  between  the  trade  winds,  blowing  from  the  north  east,  and 
the  winds  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone  coming  from  the  south-west;  and 
thus,  whatever  moisture  there  is,  is  blown  away  in  all  directions.  On  the 
contrary,  in  South  America,  on  the  Peruvian  Coast,  the  absence  of  rain  is 
caused  by  the  position  and  higbt  of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Andes ; the 
winds  here,  blowing  from  the  east,  lose  their  moisture  in  crossing  the  high 
peaks  of  the  range. 

One  distinction  of  very  great  importance  should  here  be  noticed.  Al- 
though the  equatorial  regions  have  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  rain  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  yet  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  much  less  here  than  in 
the  temperate  zones,  and  hence  the  water  is  not  so  equally  and  advantage- 
ously distributed.  A given  quantity  of  rain  in  the  temperate  zones,  will 
therefore  affect  vegetation  much  more  than  an  equal  amount  falling  under 
the  equator. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  let  us  notice  briefly  the  physical  charac- 
ters and  the  commercial  success  of  one  or  two  countries.  On  the  western 
shore  of  the  old  world  there  is  a comparatively  small  island,  which,  from 
time  immemorial  has,  with  short  intervals  of  exception,  maintained  an  inde- 
pendent political  existence.  Sometimes  it  has  even  been  the  seat  of  a 
power  wielded  over  continental  kingdoms;  and  at  this  moment  it  is  the 
boast  of  its  people,  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  dominions  of  their  queen. 
The  area  of  its  surface  is  10,000  square  miles  less  than  that  of  the  two  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  yet  it  is  known  as  Great  Britain.  And 
it  ib  great,  in  population,  in  Commerce  and  manufactures,  in  moral  and  in- 
tellectual strength,  and  in  its  remarkable  history.  Where  shall  we  look  for 
the  cause  of  this  greatness  ? Why  should  an  island  of  such  diminutive 
proportions  take  precedence  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  on  land  and  sea. 

Physically,  Great  Britain  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  having  dif- 
ferent characters.  The  eastern  part,  lying  next  the  German  Ocean,  and  ex- 
tending westward  as  far  as  a line  passing  from  the  coast  of  Dorset  to  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  is  composed  of  chalk,  green  sand,  Oolitic  limestone,  and 
Oxford  clay,  among  other  rocks.  No  mountains  are  found  in  this  part  of 
England ; and  if  there  had  been  any,  their  tops  must  have  been  very  much 
rounded,  for  the  materials  are  too  soft  and  crumbling  for  rugged  crags  and 
steep  precipices.  We  see  that  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  clayey,  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  grain  and  to  grazing. 

In  the  next  strip  of  country,  extending  as  far  west  as  the  mountainous 
district,  we  And  extensive  beds  of  the  new  red  sand  stone,  an  older  rock 
than  the  preceding,  and  immediately  under  it  an  abundant  supply  of  coal 
and  ironstone.  The  surface  of  this  region  is  green  and  fertile,  but  much 
more  hilly  than  the  chalk  country  to  the  east,  as  we  might,  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  materials,  expect. 

On  the  western  coast  of  the  island  we  find  the  primary  and  transition 
rocks  thrown  up  into  mountain  masses,  with  a rugged  and  sterile  surface,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  fit  only  for  sheep-pastures.  Yet  this  tract  is  not 
without  its  wealth,  for  it  yields  those  valuable  minerals  which  characterize 
these  strata,  tin,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  plumbago,  and  a little  silver. 

So  much  for  Great  Britain  geologically.  Now,  what  are  its  meteorological 
advantages  ? It  is  situated  in  a high  latitude,  and  would  have  a cheerless 
climate  were  it  not  that  its  coasts  are  washed  by  that  warm  stream,  which, 
after  a journey  of  eighteen  months  from  its  tropical  home  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  bestows  upon  this  island  a climate  highly  favorable  to  agricultural 
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pursuits.  The  same  cause  which  makes  the  British  climate  warm  makes  it 
also  moist,  and  distributes  the  moisture  with  great  equality. 

No  country  is  more  accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the 
world  than  Great  Britain.  It  is  inclosed  on  every  side  by  navigable  seas. 
Deep  gulfe  and  estuaries  indent  it  in  all  directions,  and  penetrate  almost  to 
its  very  center.  The  mighty  ships  which  go  down  upon  the  great  deep, 
glide  gracefully  among  its  corn  fields  and  its  coal  mines.  No  climate  is 
more  favorable  to  health  and  long  life,  and  its  inhabitants  exhibit  in  their 
physical  and  mental  constitution  the  vigor  which  they  inhale  with  its  air. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  almost  unparalleled  advantages,  it  would  require 
no  prophet,  even  if  her  history  had  never  been  written,  and  her  present 
commercial  condition  were  unknown,  to  say  that  England  would  possess  a 
Commerce  scarcely  equalled  elsewhere.  Strange,  indeed,  would  it  be  if 
Commerce  should  not  flourish  in  a country  so  prolific  both  in  mineral  and 
vegetable  treasures.  And,  in  obedience  to  the  great  laws  of  nature  which 
govern  its  development,  a vast  commerce  has  grown  up  here.  Its  progress 
was  opposed  in  its  very  infancy  by  many  a statute  of  Parliament  and  many 
a despotic  decree  of  the  Sovereign,  (in  those  days  when  English  Sovereigns 
were  despotic,)  enacted  or  issued  for  the  benefit  of  some  monopoly ; and 
during  its  whole  existence  it  has  received  little  or  no  assistance  from  the 
government.  But  so  powerful  were  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
that  the  commercial  interest,  in  spite  of  the  injurious  assaults  of  enemies, 
has  continued  steadily  to  advance,  until  every  ocean  is  whitened  with  Brit- 
ish canvass. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  British  commerce  due,  in  a great  measure,  to 
the  manufacturing,  for  which  the  country  is  famous ; and  is  it  not  an  error 
to  attribute  it  to  geology  and  meteorology  1 No  doubt  Commerce  and 
manufactures  react  upon  each  other  and  help  each  other  forward.  But  let 
us  for  a moment  look  at  the  positions  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  of 
England,  and  see  whether  this  great  interest  is  not  itself  dependent  upon 
the  physical  character  of  the  country.  Mr.  Buckland  has  shown  that  nine- 
teen of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  on  the  island,  are  situated  upon  the 
new  red  sandstone,  in  that  strip  of  country  to  the  east  of  the  mountains,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  Their  united  population  cannot  be  much 
less  than  one  and  a half  millions.  Among  them  are  Bristol,  Worcester, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  York.  They  lie  upon  those  inex- 
haustible beds  of  coal,  upon  which  their  character  as  manufacturing  towns 
depends.  So  that,  whether  we  consider  the  Commerce  of  this  country  as 
the  direct  result  of  natural  productiveness,  or  consider  it  as  springing  from 
manufacturing  industry,  it  finally  resolves  itself  into  a dependence  upon  the 
same  conditions — the  physical  character  of  the  country. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  great  South  American  peninsula  is  so  stri- 
king in  respect  to  its  fitness  for  Commerce,  as  to  make  it  a very  proper  ex- 
ample for  our  present  consideration.  Of  this  grand  division  of  the  earth, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  essentially  tropical.  Most  of  its  surface  is  in  the  tor- 
rid zone.  It  contains  the  largest  river  basin  on  the  globe,  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon, which  has  nearly  double  the  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  the  next  in 
extent  The  course  of  this  majestic  river  is  eastward,  and  it  lies  very  nearly 
under  the  equator.  It  is  a mighty  stream,  having  in  some  places  a depth 
of  600  feet,  and  a breadth,  at  its  mouth,  of  96  miles.  Its  immense  volume 
of  water  moves  along  with  a fall,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  which  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  An  eastern  breeze  blows  perennially  over  its  surface ; 
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for  here  the  trade  winds  sweep  over  the  country  to  the  very  base  of  the 
Andes,  and  sprinkle  their  watery  treasures  along  its  whole  extent  Thus 
moistened  and  warmed  by  the  rays  of  a vertical  sun,  the  basin  of  the  Ama- 
zon is  incomparably  more  prolific  in  vegetation  than  any  other  region  of 
equal  extent  in  the  world.  While  Humboldt  was  pushing  his  discoveries 
on  this  river  and  its  branches,  he  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  cut  away 
with  his  axe  in  order  to  find  room  to  lie  down.  Now,  with  such  a soil,  and 
the  50,000  miles  of  navigation  furnished  by  this  great  river  and  its  branch- 
es, who  shall  attempt  to  set  a limit  to  the  Commerce  that  will  be  developed 
here,  when  all  this  vast  region  is  reclaimed  from  the  state  of  nature  in  which 
it  now  is  ? At  present  much  of  the  trade  of  Europeans  and  of  the  United 
States  with  South  America  is  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
cause that  hitherto  the  Andes  mountain  range  has  furnished  a large  amount 
of  the  exported  commodities  of  the  country.  West  of  this  ridge  there  is 
no  vegetation  to  support  a Commerce,  except  in  the  country  of  Chili.  In 
Peru  and  Bolivia  the  trade  winds,  blowing  westward,  lose  their  moisture  in 
crossing  the  Andes,  and  the  western  coast  is  left  rainless,  and  almost  dry. 
The  western  Commerce,  then,  evidently  depends  upon  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  mountains.  But  this,  in  case  of  the  full  navigation  of  the  Amazon 
and  its  branches,  could  easily  be  transported  eastward  into  the  Atlantic, 
which  would  bring  the  trade  of  the  whole  peninsula  into  that  great  high- 
way of  European  nations.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  nature,  for,  while  the  eastern  coast  is  studded  with  harbors,  some  of  them 
the  best  in  the  world,  on  the  Pacific  coast  we  find  very  few,  and  those  few, 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  exceedingly  poor. 

But,  in  looking  forward  to  the  transformation  of  the  Silvas  of  the  Amazon 
into  a civilized  region,  we  must  not  forget  the  effect  which  their  climate  and 
extreme  fertility  are  likely  to  produce  upon  the  people  who  settle  there. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  geology  and  climate  of  a country  affect  not  only  its 
manufactures  and  Commerce,  but  also,  to  a very  high  degree,  the  character 
of  its  people.  Although  much,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  difference  between 
us  and  our  neighbors  the  Mexicans,  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  stock 
from  which  we  severally  sprung,  yet  it  cannot  all  be  thus  accounted  for. 
Our  sterile  soil  and  rough  climate  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  energizing 
our  character  here  in  New  England.  Mankind  need  the  stimulus  of  neces- 
sity to  make  them  laborious.  No  race,  even  though  it  have  a strong  infu- 
sion of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  can  long  retain  its  vigor  in  a country  where 
nature  produces  abundantly  for  man’s  wants  with  little  labor  on  his  part.  It 
is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  apprehend  that  the  civilization  of  this  great 
region  may  be  retarded  on  this  account. 

Nothing  better  illustrates,  however,  the  influence  of  physical  causes  upon 
Commerce  than  certain  changes,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  made 
in  the  exports  and  imports  of  different  countries.  A plant  is  sometimes  in- 
troduced into  a country  which  displaces  another,  previously  cultivated,  on 
account  of  being  better  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  On  the  contrary, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  cultivation  of  a plant  is  discontinued  in  a 
given  locality,  because  another  place  has  been  found  with  physical  condi- 
tions better  fitted  to  its  growth.  Thus  Indian  corn  and  the  potato  have 
taken  the  place,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  of  other  plants ; and  the  latter,  in 
particular,  has  become  the  principal  article  of  food  in  some  localities.  At 
the  same  time,  the  culture  and  exportation  of  the  fruits  of  the  vine  and 
olive  have,  in  many  parts,  entirely  disappeared.  But  the  most  remarkable 
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instance  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  sugar  culture.  The 
sugar  cane,  in  ancient  times,  was  cultivated  for  its  juice  in  India  and  China. 
Afterwards,  we  find  it  introduced  into  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  Saracens,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  culture  was  carried  on  in  Egypt. 
These  people  also  carried  the  plant  into  Spain,  where  sugar  became  an  im- 
portant article  of  export.  We  next  find  it  in  the  Canary  and  Madeira 
Islands ; and  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  it  was  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies.  Since  this  time  the  exportation  of  the  article  from  the 
places  previously  named  ha3  entirely  ceased,  and  we  find  it  largely  imported 
into  some  of  them.  How  is  so  great  a change  in  the  commercial  relations 
of  these  countries  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

According  to  Humboldt,  sugar  will  thrive  best  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  76°  or  77°  Fahr.,  but  it  may  be  grown  with  some  success 
where  this  mean  is  as  low  as  64°  Fahr.  Other  things  being  equal,  then, 
places  which  have  a mean  temperature  of  76°  to  77°  will  drive  all  other 
sugar  producers  from  the  market,  and  if  they  are  sufficiently  extensive,  will 
ultimately  supply  all  the  world  with  this  commodity.  Now,  the  southern 
part  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  islands  have  a mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  64°  to  66°  Fahr.,  and  consequently,  although  sugar  may  be  grown 
in  these  localities,  they  are  only  third-rate  producers,  and  have  long  since 
retired  from  the  competition.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Canary  Islands 
is  a little  above  70°,  and  sugar  was  exported  here  after  the  exportation  from 
Spain  had  ceased.  India  has  a temperature  a little  above  the  most  favor- 
able, and  therefore  has  not  attained  the  highest  success  in  the  culture.  But 
the  island  of  Cuba,  and  a portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil,  have  the 
mean  of  77°,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  these  localities  are  the  chief  seats 
of  the  manufacture.  The  quantities  raised  elsewhere  are  comparatively 
small.  If  we  take  the  produce  of  Louisiana  at  the  ordinary  estimates,  we 
will  find  that  it  does  not  amount  to  one  half  the  quantity  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  The  temperature  is  too  low,  the  mean  at  New  Orleans  be- 
ing only  69°. 

In  the  history  of  the  sugar  trade  we  perceive  the  effect  of  inflexible  natu- 
ral laws.  To  these  all  human  plans  and  regulations  must  yield.  Suppose 
that  Spain,  while  she  was  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  had,  in  order 
to  secure  that  interest  against  competition,  prohibited  the  importation  of 
sugar  into  the  Peninsula;  and  to  view  the  result  in  all  possible  aspects, 
suppose  that  by  this  measure,  she  had  succeeded  in  crushing  the  business 
in  the  West  Indies.  What  would  have  followed  ? In  this  case-,  one  result 
would  have  been,  that  all  the  world  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  sugar  than  they  now  do.  But  the  business  would  not 
have  been  crushed,  and  the  actual  result  would  have  been  that  all  the 
world  except  Spain  would  have  been  furnished  with  sugar  at  a low  price, 
while  her  people  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a high  price  for  it,  and 
the  measure  would  have  benefited  no  one  except  the  few  persons  who  were 
growers  of  the  commodity  in  Spain.  Thus  it  is  with  all  restrictions  upon 
Commerce,  they  always  operate  injuriously  upon  the  country  which  adopts 
them. 

The  development  of  Commerce,  therefore,  depends  upon  physical  causes. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  certain  races  of  men,  on  account  of  superior 
intelligence,  energy,  and  enterprise,  seem  to  be  better  fitted  to  succeed  in 
this  pursuit  than  other  races  are.  But  it  is  thought  that  on  examination, 
the  difference  between  the  races,  in  this  respect,  wiu  be  found  to  arise  more 
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from  diversity  in  the  physical  characters  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit* 
than  from  any  original  constitutional  differences.  Suppose  that  those  hardy 
men  who  first  settled  New  England  had  been  thrown  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  the  same  accessions  of  population  to  have  been  made,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  colony,  that  actually  have  been  made  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  in  the  same  time  they  would  have  made 
one-tenth  the  progress  in  civilization  that  has  been  made  in  this  country. 
At  any  rate  the  establishment  of  our  present  Commerce  in  that  part  of  the 
world  would  have  been  impossible ; the  scarcity  of  harbors  and  of  navigable 
rivers,  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  climate,  the  separation  of  the  fertile  spots 
from  each  other  by  large  tracts  of  desert,  would  have  absolutely  forbidden 
it  But  if  we  suppose  the  emigration  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  have  a still  more  striking 
result,  and  we  can  scarcely  satisfy  ourselves  that  such  a colony  would  have 
escaped  almost  any  degree  of  degradation. 

Commerce  depends  upon  the  physical  characters  of  the  globe,  and  not 
upon  legislative  enactments.  Indeed,  so  obvious  is  this  truth  to  those  who 
have  investigated  the  subject,  that  one  writer  of  very  high  authority  says, 
that  the  best  thing  which  governments  can  do  for  Commerce  is  to  let  it 
alone.  It  needs  the  help  of  few  laws,  besides  those  great  and  universal 
ones  by  which  a beneficent  Creator  governs  the  work  of  his  hands. 


Art.  III.— TRADE  AND  GROWTH  OP  CHICAGO  IN  18ft. 

In  the  number  of  this  Magazine*  for  February,  1848,  under  the  genera 
title  of  our  series  of  papers  relating  to  the  “ Commercial  Cities  and  Towns 
of  the  United  States,”  we  gave  a carefully  prepared  sketch  of  the  history 
and  growth  of  Chicago;  and  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  April,  1852,f 
we  published  the  anuual  review  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  Chicago  for 
the  year  1851,  as  originally  furnished  to  our  hands  by  the  editors  of  the 
Tribune,  of  that  city.  To  the  same  reliable  source  we  are  now  indebted  for 
the  subjoined  statements  of  the  Commerce  of  Chicago  during  the  year  1852. 
We  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  of  our  cotemporaries,  that  great  interest 
is  felt  in  that  city,  and  that  she  is  talked  about,  inquired  about,  and  sought 
after  by  thousands  at  the  East  and  South ; and  we  feel  quite  sure,  that  the 
“ facts  and  figures  ” in  the  present  article  are  fully  entitled  to  the  enduring 
record  we  have  here  given.  We  trust  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  history  of  the  great  centers  of  trade,  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  will  be  appreciated,  and  that  the  enterprise  and  intelligence 
of  local  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  leading  Journals, 
will  lead  them  hereafter  carefully  to  collect  and  publish,  from  year  to  year, 
similar  statements  of  the  progress  of  their  several  localities.  The  following 
review  is  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  growth  not  only  of  Chicago,  but  of 
Illinois  and  a large  portion  of  the  great  West,  of  which  it  is  a port  of  im- 
port as  well  as  export. 


* MtrcJUnU*  Jitgaiine,  VoL  xrili.  pp.  164-173.  f Ibid*  Vol.  utL  pp.  434-443. 
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THE  AHHOAL  STATEMENT  OP  THE  COMMERCE  OF  CHICAGO  FOR  THE  TBAE  I8S8. 

Tkibunb  OrncB,  Cbicaqo,  March  19, 1853. 

It  is  a matter  of  serious  regret,  that  the  published  statistics  of  the  Commerce 
of  Chicago  previous  to  1861,  have  been,  to  a considerable  extent,  a matter  of 
conjecture.  It  has  been  customary  to  refer  to  the  books  of  the  Collector  of  the 
port  for  statements  of  the  receipts  and  shipments  by  Lake,  but  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  captains  of  vessels  to  report,  on  arriving  and  before  clearing,  a de- 
tailed statement  of  their  cargoes,  and,  in  many  cases,  not  reporting  at  all,  these 
books  cannot  be  relied  on.  In  order  to  show  this,  we  subjoin  a statement  of 
the  receipts  and  shipments  of  some  of  the  principal  articles,  as  they  appear  on 
the  Collector’s  books,  and  also  as  they  are  collated  and  aggregated  firom  the 
books  of  our  shipping  merchants : — 


asonm. 


Lumber  feet 

Shingles No. 

Lath pieces 


CoPa.  Books. 
14/798,000 

44.818.000 

11.602.000 


Act.  Recife 
147,816,232 
76,080,600 
19,769,670 


SBIPMXNT8. 

Wheat bushels  608,384 

Com 2,247.486 

Oats ’ 1,621,311 

Grass  Seed 4,716 

Wool pounds  646,600 

Butter kegs  and  pkgs.  2,868 


636,196 

2,737,011 

2,030,317 

19,214 

920,118 

9,063 


The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  information  so  obtained  is  thus  made  ap- 

Earent.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  discrepancy,  and  consequently  no  possi- 
ility  of  judging  of  the  deficiency  of  one  article  by  other,  or  several  others.  To 
illustrate  this  matter  still  more  plainly,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  Col- 
lector’s books  show  an  excess  of  arrivals,  at  this  port,  over  clearances,  of  thirtv- 
one  propellers,  two  barks,  eighty-two  brigs,  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-two 
schooners;  according  to  which  there  should  bo  seven  hundred  and  seven  more 
vessels  here  at  this  time  than  there  were  last  year.  There  being  no  excess,  how- 
ever, it  shows  that  over  seven  hundred  cargoes  of  vessels  are  not  recorded  in 
the  Collector’s  office.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  collect  the  statistics  of  our  com- 
merce from  such  a source  would  be  to  mislead  the  public  judgment  much  more 
than  it  could  be  done  by  the  off-hand  estimates  of  our  intelligent  shippers.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  arrive  at  all  the  facts,  so  as  to  make  up  a just  state- 
ment, the  only  recourse  is  to  the  books  of  the  shippers,  where  each  article  re- 
ceived and  shipped  is  noticed  in  detail.  This  course  was  adopted  last  year,  for 
the  first  time,  in  getting  up  the  Annual  Review  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,' and 
brought  out  a reliable  statement. 

The  business  of  the  city,  during  the  past  year,  was  one  of  uncommon  activity, 
and  productive  of  more  real  prosperity  to  the  commenral  interests  than  that  of 
the  three  previous  years  combined.  In  noticing  our  exports,  the  only  staple 
article  that  shows  a material  decrease,  compared  with  the  previous  year*  is  corn, 
which  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  almost  total  suspension  of  navigation  on  the 
Illinois  river,  by  reason  of  low  water  through  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September — a period  during  the  year  when  shipments  to  this  city  from  that 
source  were  large.  This  deficiency  was  more  than  made  up,  however,  by  the  in- 
creased receipts  of  oats,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  from  railroad  and  teams.  Alto- 
gether, the  exports  have  increased  fully  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  previous 
year. 

In  regard  to  our  imports,  the  increase  has  been  on  a scale  even  greater  than 
that  of  our  exports.  Salt  is  the  only  article  of  importance  which  shows  a fail- 
ing off,  while  the  amount  of  lumber,  shingles,  lath,  merchandise,  and  railroad 
iron  has  been  largely  augmented.  Ordinarily,  such  a state  of  things  would  lead 
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to  pecuniaiy  embarrassment,  but  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  labor  from  other 
branches  of  business,  to  be  employed  on  the  various  lines  of  railroad  West  and 
South  of  this,  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the  home  market  for  our  produce, 
and  the  large  amount  of  capital  expended  among  us  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country,  such  an  event  at  this  time  is  not  apprehended. 

Before  entering  upon  detailed  statements  of  the  business  of  the  past  year,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place,  or  uninteresting,  to  briefly  glance  at  the  his- 
tory of  Chicago,  in  the  increase  of  its  population  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
ana  the  growth  of  its  trade,  from  1836  down  to  1852. 


POPULATION  OF  CHICAGO. 

Until  the  census  of  1840  was  taken  by  the  United  States,  v*e  believe  no  enifc- 
meration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  had  been  made.  In  the  years  1841,  1842, 
1844,  and  1851,  also,  the  census  was  not  taken.  The  result  in  the  other  years 
was  as  follows: — 


1840 

. . . 4,469 

1848 

...  14,169 

1849 

. . . 28,047 

1843  .... 

. . . 7,580 

1847 

..  16,859 

1850 

. . . 28.269 

1845 

. . . IS, 088 

1848...  . 

. . . 20,023 

1852  

. . . 38,784 

Since  the  census  was  taken  last  year  the  increase  of  population  has  been 
greater  than  at  any  like  period.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  notwitlistand- 
ing  hundreds  of  houses  have  since  been  built  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  every 
dwelling  is  full,  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  crowded,  and  there  is  an  imme- 
diate demand  for  full  five  hundred  more  dwellings.  It  is  not  unsafe  to  suppose 
the  increase  has  already  been  over  five  thousand,  and  that  by  the  first  day  of 
next  October  the  population  of  the  city  will  reach  50,000. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property,  as  shown  by 
the  Assessor's  books,  has  been  in  a ratio  equal  to  that  of  the  population.  We 
subjoin  a statement  for  the  last  fourteen  years : — 


1839... 

..  $1,829,420 

1844.... 

. . $8,166,946 

1849 

. . . $7,617,102 

1840... 

. . 1,864,205 

1846.... 

..  8,689,124 

1850 

...  8,101.000 

1841... 

. . 1,888,160 

1846 

..  5,071,402 

1851 

. . . 9,481,826 

1842... 

. . 2,325,240 

1847 

..  6,189,886 

1852 

...  12,086,087 

1848... 

..  2,250,785 

1848.... 

. . 9,986,000 

The  assessment  for  1853  will  probably  foot  up  over  $16,000,000. 

But  the  Commerce  of  the  city  has  increased  even  more  wonderfully  than  the 
population  or  value  of  property,  which  shows  that  the  present  prosperity  we  en- 
joy is  not  fictitious,  but  based  on  a reality : — 


Imports.  Exports. 

1836  1286,203  90  $1,000  64 

1837  873,677  12  11,685  00 

1838  679,174  61  16,044  75 

1839  680,960  26  83,843  00 

1840  562,106  20  228,635  74 

1841  664,347  00  848,862  24 

1842  664,847  88  659,306  20 


Import!. 

Exporta. 

1848 

$971,849  76 

$682,210  86 

1844 

1,686,416  00 

785,504  28 

1845 

2,043,445  73 

1,543,619  83 

1846 

2,027,160  00 

1,813,468  00 

1847 

2,641,862  62 

2,296,299  00 

1848 

8,388,639  86 

10,709,883  40 

For  the  year  1848,  the  estimate  was  made  by  a committee  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  but  it  is  evidently  larger  than  the  facts  would  warrant  On  the 
other  hand,  the  business  of  1847  was  under-estimated  by  at  least  $2,000,000  on 
each  column.  Estimates  for  1849,  ’50,  ’61,  and  ’62,  have  not  been  made,  but 
both  exports  and  imports  have  largely  increased  on  previous  years. 

It  is  not  o.ur  disposition,  however,  to  dwell  much  on  the  past  of  Chicago,  but 
to  examine  the  present , and  look  to  the  future , and  we  now  proceed  to  give  our 
statistical  information. 

Flour. — The  amount  of  flour  handled  at  this  port,  in  1852,  was  124,316  bar- 
rels, and  the  amount  in  1851  was  111,983.  The  sources  from  which  our  figures 
are  made  up  are  as  follows : — 
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Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad. . . 44,316  I Eastern  Railroads 4.300 

Lake 2,876  I Manufactured  in  City 70,979 

Canal 1,846  | 

Total 124,516 


The  shipments  by  lake  for  the  last  nine  years  have  been  as  follows : — 

1844 bbls.  6,320  1847 bbls.  82,638  1860 bbls.  100,871 

1846 13,762  1848 46,200  1861 72,406 

1846 28,046  1849 61,309  1862 61,196 

The  lessened  exportation  during  the  last  year  was  mainly  attributable  to  the 
great  demand' for  home  consumption,  occasioned  by  a large  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  city,  and  the  additional  amount  required  to  supply  the  laborers  on 
several  lines  of  railroad  in  process  of  construction.  As  a consequence,  the  mar- 
ket was  stiff  during  the  year,  and  prices  have  maintained  a figure  considerably 
above  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  market  rates,  wholesale,  for  the  several 
months  have  been  as  follows : — 


January. 
February 
March  . . 
April. . . . 

M*y 

June-. . . 


$2  26  a 4 00 
2 26  a 4 00 
2 60  a 4 26 
2 26  a 4 00 
2 26  a 4 00 
8 00  a 4 26 


July 

August  . . . 
September 
October. . . , 
November. 
December  . 


$2  25  a 4 00 
2 26  a 4 00 
2 60  a 4 00 
2 76  a 4 75 

2 75  a 4 75 

3 25  a 4 75 


Wheat. — Five  years  ago  the  amount  of  this  article  shipped  from  here  exceed- 
ed in  value  all  of  the  other  grains  combined,  but  the  better  adaptation  of  our 
prairies  to  the  growth  of  Indian  corn  and  oats,  and  to  grazing,  has  run  this  staple 
down,  until  it  nas  become  third  in  importance.  The  export  appeared  to  reach 
its  maximum  in  1848,  when  it  was  2,160,000  bushels,  and  its  minimum  in  1851, 
when  it  was  only  427,820.  This  decline  has  not  been  owing  to  any  change  in 
the  channels  of  commerce  unfavorable  to  our  city,  but  to  a rapid  lessening  of  the 
production  of  wheat  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  also  been  a steady  decline  of  receipts  at  St  Louis — the  amount  felling 
off  since  1847  840,491  bushels.  The  past  year,  however,  shows  an  increase  at 
this  point,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  fall  off  again  for  many  years,  if  ever. 
The  sources  of  supply  during  the  past  year  were,  from — 


Galena  aod  Chicago  R.  R. . .bu.  604,996  Eastern  Railroads bu. 

Canal 108,697  From  teams 

Lake 129,251 

Total  receipts 

This  amount  was  disposed  of  os  follows - 


13.903 

180,749 


937,496 


Shipped  by  Lake bush.  635,196  Bought  by  mills 283,493 

Canal 807  

Consumed  by  distillers 1 3,000  Total  bushels 937,496 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  market  was  very  buoyant,  and  prices 
went  up  gradually  to  a higher  point  than  was  reached  during  the  previous  year. 
The  following  wul  show  the  range  for  each  month : — 


January  

81  a 42 

60  a 66  1 

July 

87  a 89 

68  a 7# 

February 

, . 87  a 46 

60  a 70 

August 

40  a 48 

66  a 70 

March , 

86  a 45 

60  a 75 

September  . . . . 

44  a 60 

69La?6 

April 

84  a 40 

60  a 70 

October 

48  a 56 

60  a 78 

May 

34  a 40 

62  a 70 

November  . . . . 

65  a 60 

66  a 76 

June 

84  a 40 

68  a 76 

December. . . .. 

66  a 60 

70  a 80 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  shipments  during  each  of  ti\e  last  eleven 


years : — 

1842 

Bushels. 

. 686,907 

1846 

Btutola. 

...  1,469,694 

1850, 

1848 

. 628,967 

1747 

. . . 1,974,304 

1861, 

1844 

. 956,860 

1848 

...  2,160,000 

1862, 

1846 

. 966,860 

1849 

...  1,986,264 

BaMi 

883,644 

427,620' 

685,496 
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Corn. — The  trade  in  this  staple  has  grown  with  a rapidity  that  has  outstripped 
all  calculations.  Within  six  years  the  shipments  hare  increased  over  4,000  per 
cent — running  up  from  67,315  bushels,  in  1847,  to  3,221,317  bushels  in  1851. 
For  this  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  which  makes 
our  city  the  outlet  and  market  for  one  of  the  richest  corn  regions  in  the  world. 
The  receipts  of  the  past  year  were  from  the  following  sources : — 

From  Canal bush.  1,810,880  I From  teams 508,220 

From  Railroad 671,961  | 

Total  amount  received 2,991,011 

This  was  disposed  of  as  follows : — 

Shipped  East bush.  2,787,011  Consumed  by  distillers 215,000 

Shipped  to  lumber  country. . 29,000  

Consumed  in  city 10,000  Total 2,991,011 

But  for  the  suspension  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  River  during  three  months 
of  the  year,  this  amount  would  have  been  swelled  up  to  3,500,000  bushels. 

The  superior  advantage  of  this  market  over  that  of  St.  Louis,  for  corn,  is 
well  established ; and  within  the  next  five  years  that  city  will  receive  very  little 
from  any  point  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River.  As  it  is,  our  exports 
more  than  quadruple  tho*e  of  that  place,  which  were  only  677,000  bushels  last 
year,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  proportions  will  ever  be  more  unfavorable 
to  Chicago.  Four  years  ago,  to  have  predicted  such  a change  in  the  direction 
of  this  great  staple  of  the  West,  would  have  endangered  the  reputation  of  the 
person  who  might  have  had  the  temerity  to  do  so ; and  no  parties  apprehended 
it  less  than  our  St.  Louis  neighbors.  Now,  however,  they  admit  they  have  lost 
this  trade.  The  Republican,  of  that  city,  in  its  annual  review  of  the  Commerce 
of  St.  Louis  in  1852  says : — u It  is  stated  that  from  a point  on  the  Illinois  River, 
grain  can  be  shipped  to  Chicago  as  cheaply  and  expeditiously  as  at  this  point, 
and  that  from  Chicago  to  New  York  the  transportation  does  not  exceed  the 
charges  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York.  If  this  be  true,  Chicago  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  amount  of  freights  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans — no  in- 
considerable item  of  expense  in  the  transportation  of  an  article  of  this  kind.” 

The  capacity  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  produce  corn  is  almost  illimitable,  and 
it  is  evident  this  city  must  become  the  market  for  nearly  all  the  surplus  that 
may  be  grown  hereafter.  The  widening  and  deepening  of  the  New  York  Canal 
will  lessen  the  cost  of  transportation  between  this  city  and  New  York,  fully  four 
cents  per  bushel.  If  our  canal  trustees  were  to  take  a more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  canal,  they  would  also  adopt  measures  to  facilitate 
and  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  river,  and  thus  draw  to  this  point, 
through  the  canal,  all  the  produce  that  seeks  the  Illinois  River  as  its  outlet  Six 
good  tug  boats  to  take  the  canal  boats  down,  and  bring  them  up  the  river  again 
when  loaded,  at  a rate  sufficient  to  cover  expenses,  would  accomplish  this  object 
beyond  doubt  By  this  means,  com  and  wheat  could  be  brought  from  the  St. 
Louis  levee  to  Chicago  at  a cost  of  not  over  six  cents  per  bushel,  and  from  Quin- 
cy, on  the  Mississippi,  at  not  over  seven.  If  this  were  done,  the  receipts  of 
grain,  by  canal,  would  be  doubled  within  the  next  two  years,  as  we  should  net 
only  take  it  from  a point  as  far  south  as  St  Louis,  but  immensely  stimulate  pro- 
duction, by  the  enhancement  that  would  take  place  in  the  value  of  the  article 
by  means  of  cheap  transportation.  In  order  to  show  the  advantage  of  our  mar- 
ket over  that  of  St.  Louis,  we  subjoin  the  rates  paid  for  corn  at  the  two  places 
during  the  past  year : — 


Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

BL  Loots. 

January  ........ 

. . 26  a 28 

8*  a 41  July 

...  39  a 83 

86  a 48 

February 

..  81  a 84 

80  a 42  August 

...  42  a 48 

40  a 45 

March 

. . 88  a 84 

32  a 87  September 

...  50  a 52 

40  a 46 

April 

..  88  a 84 

38  a 36  October 

...  50  a 58 

40  a 46 

M»y 

. . S3  a 84 

80  a 43  November 

...  48  a 50 

48  a 50 

June 

..  86  a 37 

86  a 44  December 

...  56  a 58 

41  a 48 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  shipped  from 
here  during  the  last  six  years : — 


1847.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1841.  1842. 

67,815  650,460  644,848  262,018  8,221,317  2,757,011 

The  small  shipments  of  1850  are  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  there  was 
a failure  of  the  crop  throughout  many  of  the  Southern  States,  and  prices  were 
so  high  on  that  account  that  a large  amount  was  drawn  South,  even  from  points 
on  our  canal. 

Oats.  The  receipts  of  thi9  staple  in  1852  were  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  those 
of  1851,  and  thirteen  times  as  large  as  those  of  any  previous  year.  They  were 
obtained  from  canal  838,703  bushels;  railroads  674,941 ; teams  581,297  ; total 
receipts  2,089,941  bushels. 

Of  this  amount,  the  shipments  by  lake  were  2,030,317  bushels.  The  follow* 
ing  will  show  the  exports  of  this  staple  during  the  last  seven  years: — 


1847.  1848.  1849.  1860.  1861.  1861. 

88,892  65,280  26,849  158,054  606,827  2,080,817 


During  the  year  the  price  of  oats  ruled  higher  than  it  had  for  several  years 
previous,  and  brought  the  crop  out  of  the  farmers  hands  pretty  generally.  We 
collate  the  statistics  of  prices  during  the  year  as  follows: — 


January 16  a 17 

February 19  a 20 

March 19  a 20 

April 18  a 19 

May 19  a 20 

June 28  a 24 


July 

25 

August 

28 

September 

28 

October. 

32 

November 

80 

December. 

30 

Barley.  Previous  to  1850,  barley  was  not  shipped  East  from  Chicago.  In 
1849  there  was  shipped  south  by  canal  31,435  bushels;  in  1850  21,912;  and  in 
1851  1 1,460  bushels.  Last  year  the  current  turned  the  other  way,  and  the  ship, 
ments  were  made  to  the  East 

For  the  year  1852,  the  receipts  of  barley  at  Chicago  were  as  follows: — from 
canal  8,785  bushels ; from  lake  1,687 ; from  railroad  90, 243 ; from  teams  21,313; 
total  receipts  127,028. 

The  following  shows  the  shipments  during  the  last  four  years: — 


1849 (south).  81,462 

I860  (south).  21,912 

I860 (lake).  960 


1851 (south).  11,466 

1851  (lake).  8£87 

1852  (south).  70,818 


Rye.  We  have  no  account  of  the  shipment  of  rye  from  this  port  previous  to 
last  year,  and  it  is  not  probable  there  was  any— -the  mills  and  distilleries  eon* 
turning  all  that  was  marketed  here.  Last  year,  however,  the  shipments  were 
17,015  bushels,  and  the  experience  of  the  farmers  in  cultivating  it  leads  to  the 
expectation  of  a considerable  increase  in  the  shipments  of  the  present  year. 

We  have  not  inquired  fully  into  the  destination  of  the  shipments  of  grain 
from  Chicago  during  1852.  It  is  sufficient  to  know,  however,  that  other  mar- 
kets beside  Buffalo,  and  other  routes  beside  the  Erie  Canal,  are  seeking  our 
produce  and  freight.  The  Erie  Railroad  has  drawn  some  of  oar  floor  and  pro- 
visions, but  the  greatest  competitor  is  the  Ogdensburg  and  Vermont  central  roads 
to  Boston.  Last  season  a line  of  propellers  was  placed  upon  the  route  between 
‘Chicago  and  Ogdensburg,  and  was  successful  in  drawing  away  from  the  old 
•channel  a considerable  amount  of  produce  and  provisions,  which  found  a market 
in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Boston.  The  effect  of  the  competition  pro- 
duced between  this  line  and  those  lines  engaged  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo, 
has  already  been  advantageously  felt  here,  ana  in  the  future  it  cannot  fail  to  con- 
fer material  and  constantly  increasing  benefits.  A small  part  of  our  corn  went 
to  Canada,  but  the  amount  was  too  small  to  excite  observation.  Nevertheless, 
when  full  reciprocity  in  trade  shall  be  established — as  it  soon  must  be— It  is  not 
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doubted  that  a large  and  lucrative  trade  will  spring  up  between  Chicago  and 
the  British  Provinces. 

^ Having  given  a detailed  account  of  the  grain  trade  of  Chicago  during  the  last 
six  years,  the  following  statement  of  the  aggregate  shipment  of  bushels  of  grain 
for  each  year,  may  be  interesting,  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  Com- 
merce of  Chicago.  We  include  flour  reduced  to  grain. 

1847  2,243,201  I 1849 2,896,956  I 1851  4,686,981 

1848  3,001,740  | 1860 1,880,988  | 1862  6,848,801 

In  the  year  1850,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  grain  crops  of  the  West  were 
very  short,  and  in  many  districts  almost  a total  failure. 

Grass  Seed.  Previous  to  last  year,  we  have  no  record  of  the  shipment  of 
timothy  seed  from  Chicago.  But  tne  farmers  of  the  East,  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  superior  Qualities  of  the  seed  grown  on  our  western  prai- 
ries, estimate  it  at  nearly  double  the  value  of  that  grown  on  their  own  farms, 
and,  during  the  last  year,  there  was  a great  demand  for  the  article  in  this  mar- 
ket The  first  offers  were  $1  75  per  bushel,  but  it  soon  advanced  to  $2  25,  at 
which  it  ruled  nearly  all  of  the  shipping  season.  We  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  sources  from  which  we  purchased,  but  is  was  derived  principally  from 
railroad  and  canal.  The  shipments  by  lake,  for  the  year,  amounted  to  19,214 
bushels. 

Beef.  The  reputation  of  Chicago  beef  is  so  good,  and  so  generally  known, 
that  we  need  say  but  little  about  it  The  fact  that  it  is  made  the  standard  in  the 
British  Navy,  and  that  it  ranks  above  all  others  in  the  New  York  market,  is  suf- 
ficient as  to  its  character.  The  grass  of  our  prairies  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  production  of  good  beef,  and,  what  i$  remarkable,  is  more  highly  esteemed 
than  grain  for  its  fattening  properties.  Last  season,  owing  to  the  failure  of  thei 
grass  crops  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States,  also  in  parts  of  New  York  and  PennJ 
sylvania,  there  was  an  active  demand  for  live  cattle  for  the  New  York  market. 
A large  number  of  eastern  dealers  traversed  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
bought  and  shipped  off  to  the  East  many  thousands  of  cattle  that  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  slaughtered  here.  The  following  is  a correct 
statement  of  the  business  of  the  season,  as  furnished  by  the  packers  named 


No.  cattle.  Average  weight  Total  weight. 

B.  M.  Hough  & Co. 5,600  680  8,248,000 

G.  8.  Hubbard 4,896  584*  2,616,912 

Thomas  Dyer 8,714  602*  .2,287,685 

Reynolds  k Hayward 2,974  600  1,487,000 

F.  L.  Kent 2,418  550  1,827,160 

Harsh  A Carpenter. 2,872  550*  1,805,786 

O.  H.TobeV 1,794  521  934,674 

J.  Ellis  AK5o 600  500  800,000 


24,863  18,467,207 

The  number  slaughtered  and  packed  at  Chicago  the  previous  year  was  21,806, 
which  shows  a gain  of  2,657  in  favor  of  1852. 

The  shipments  of  beef  from  Chicago  during  the  last  five  yeare  will  show  a 
fair  increase.  In  making  our  statement  tierces  are  reduced  to  barrels. 

1848  19,708  I 1850 40.870  I 1862 49,866 

1849  48,486  | 1851 68,684  | 

The  falling  off  in  shipments  during  the  last  year,  was  owing  to  the  lessened 
receipts  of  barrel  beef  from  c&nnl,  and  the  much  larger  amount  than  usual  kept 
here,  to  supply  the  greatly  augmented  home  demand.  The  total  value  of  the 
beef,  tallow,  hide*  and  offal,. from  the  cattle  slaughtered  here  last  year  waa 
•650,621.  The  tallow  was  partly  sold  to  chandlers  in  the  city,  and  the  remain- 
der divided  between  the  Canadian  and  eastern  markets.  The  hides  were  mainly 
taken  by  parries  in  this  city.  The  extraordinary  demand  for  beef  cattle  in  the 
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eastern  market,  daring  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, created  high  prices  everywhere  throughout  the  West. 

Pork.  In  summing  up  the  pork  packing  business,  we  take  the  statistics  of 
the  season,  which  embraces  the  last  two  months  of  1852,  and  the  first  two  of 
the  present  year.  In  no  important  branch  of  business  has  there  been  a more  grat- 
ifying increase  than  pork  packing.  This  is  attributed  to  various  causes.  Until 
within  the  last  three  years,  the  raising  of  hogs  was  not  deemed  by  the  farmers 
as  profitable  as  wheat-growing.  But  the  adaptation  of  the  climate  and  soO  of 
Northern  Illinois  to  the  culture  of  Indian  corn  having  been  satisfactorily  tested, 
a stimulant  was  given  to  corn-growing  and  hog-raising,  most  remarkable,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  shipments  of  pork  from  Chicago  during  a series  of  years.  Another 
reason  is,  the  extension  of  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad  to  Rock  River, 
from  the  valley  of  which  a large  portion  of  the  pork  packed  here  during  the  peat 
season  was  received.  The  extraordinary  high  prices  which  ruled  during  the  sea- 
son, likewise  contributed  to  call  out  all  the  hogs  that  could  be  prepared  for  the 
market,  and  this  accounts  for  the  less  average  weight  of  the  hogs  packed  this 
season,  compared  with  those  packed  the  previous  one.  The  following  shows 
the  number  of  hogs  packed  here,  and  by  whom  packed 


G.  S.  Hubbard 

Felt  A Beers 

Marsh  A Carpenter  . 
Reynolds  A Hayward 

R.  M.  Hough  A Co.. . 

Geoige  Steele 

H.  Maher 

E Curtiss  A Co 

S.  B.  Pomeroy  A Co.. 

C.  Follansbee 

F.  L.  Kent 

J.  Ore9well 

Thomas  Dyer- 

Nickerson  A Wier  . . . 
0.  Walker  A Son. . . . 


No.  hofft.  Average  weight  Total  wtf|fcL 

18,997 

212$ 

2,974,362 

7,016 

214 

1,601,49ft 

3,813 

240 

916,120 

8,615 

210$ 

760.967 

3,600 

190 

6844100 

3,168 

213 

674,96ft 

2,800 

210 

688.000 

2,640 

245 

646*800 

2,300 

220 

6064)00 

1,000 

275 

2764)00 

1,800 

180 

3244)00 

1,052 

242 

254,664 

922 

219 

201,918 

250 

220 

55,000 

183 

180 

32,946 

48,156 

211$ 

In  addition  to  what  was  cut  up  here,  there  were  about  11,900  head  shipped 
without  cutting,  directly  east  by  railroad,  before  navigation  was  closed  on  Lake 
Erie.  Of  these,  C.  Walker  & Son  shipped  3,100;  Marsh  & Carpenter  9,000; 
Felt  & Beers  1,500 ; G.  S.  Hubbard  398,  and  other  parties  enough  to  make  up 
the  amount  stated.  The  total  number  of  hogs  packed  here  during  the  season  of 
1851-2  was  22,036,  the  average  weight  of  wnich  was  238$  pounds. 

The  business  of  the  two  years  is  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  followii^ 
statement : — 

Hogs  cut.  At.  weight.  U1  weight. 


1851-2 22,036  238$  5,247,278 

1862-3 48,156  211$  10,192,971 


We  are  confident  the  ensuing  season’s  business  will  show  as  great  an  increase 
over  that  of  1852-53,  as  the  latter  did  over  the  previous  one.  By  next  November 
we  shall  be  connected  with  the  Mississippi  at  three  different  points,  and  draw  a 
large  number  of  hogs  from  the  western  counties  of  Illinois  and  the  State  of 
Iowa, — regions  where  pork  is  the  principal  staple  and  to  which  St.  Louis  hss 
heretofore  been  the  natural  market  The  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad  was  the 
principal  source  from  which  the  hogs  packed  here  during  the  past  season  were 
obtained.  The  number  from  canal  and  teams  was  not  large.  Besides  these 
sources,  900  were  brought  from  Racine,  Kenosha,  and  Waukegan.  The  follow- 
ing is  a statement  of  the  number  of  dressed  hogs  marketed  here  during  the  sea- 
son, and  the  source  from  which  they  came : — 
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Canal.  Teams.  Lake.  Railroad.  Total. 

418  12,500  900  61,846  66,168 

During  the  year  1852  the  demand  for  mess  pork,  hams,  and  shoulders,  for  home 
consumption,  was  unusually  large,  and  prices  ranged  very  high.  Before  the 
close  of  September  the  stock  of  hams  and  shoulders  was  entirely  consumed,  and 
very  few  barrels  of  mess  pork  left  in  the  hands  of  packers  and  dealers.  This 
great  home  demand  prevented  the  shipment  of  a large  amount  of  provisions 
that  had  been  intended  for  an  Eastern  market  It  was  created  by  the  large  in- 
flux of  population  to  our  city,  and  to  supply  several  thousand  laborers  on  various 
lines  or  railroad  under  process  of  construction.  For  a statement  of  the  amount 
of  receipts  and  shipments  we  refer  to  our  table  below,  under  the  head  of  hams 
and  shoulders,  provisions  and  pork.  The  price  of  mess  pork  daring  the  year 
1852,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  was  as  follows : — 


Jan. 

$13 

00  a 14 

00 

Feb 

00  a 18 

00 

March 

00  a 13 

60 

April 

May 

14 

00  a 14 

60 

00  a 14 

50 

June. 

14 

00  a 14 

60 

July $16  00  a 17  00 

Aug. 18  00  a 19  00 

Sept 18  00  a 18  76 

Oct 20  00  a 

Nor 19  00  a 

Dec 16  00  a 16  60 


Lard. — This  article,  like  pork,  was  materially  affected  by  a great  home  de- 
mand, and  the  receipts  and  shipments  were  not  large.  The  market,  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year,  was  so  little  below  that  of  New  York  that  shipments  were 
prevented  to  the  extent  that  had  been  expected.  The  ruling  rates  for  the  year 
were  9 to  1 1 cents, — opening  at  the  first,  and  gradually  advancing  to  the  last 
named  figure. 

Butter. — Until  the  past  season  the  shipment  of  butter  from  this  port  for  the 
Eastern  market  has  not  been  large.  The  extraordinary  demand — real  and  specu- 
lative— which  sprung  up  in  the  East  during  the  past  year,  gave  a stimulant  to 
the  dairy  business  of  an  extraordinary  character.  The  following  Bhows  the  in- 
crease of  shipments  for  one  year: — 

Lake.  Canal.  Total. 

1861  lbs.  70,824  76,117  146,941 

1862  . 906,200  9,000  916,200 

The  receipts  during  the  same  time  were  as  follows : — 

Cmal.  Railroad.  ToCaL 

1851 lbs.  87,693  884,628  872,216 

1862  86,600  281,800  968,700  1,827,100 

Wool. — Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  wool  in  this  market,  daring  the 
last  season,  there  appears  to  have  been  a slight  falling  off  in  shipments,  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a well-ascertained  fact  that  the 
amount  shipped  from  the  whole  lake  border  was  somewhat  increased.  The  clip 
did  not  commence  coming  in  till  June,  and  the  market  opened  in  a depressed  con- 
dition, owing  to  a supposed  combination  among  Eastern  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers. Competition  soon  manifested  itself,  however,  the  market  became  buoyant, 
and  prices  advanced  rapidly.  The  following  shows  its  condition  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  for  1851  and  1852: — 


1851. 

1858. 

June 

. . .lb.  8 5 a 40 

18  a 29 

July 

28  a 40 

24  a 86 

August 

26  a 87k 

The  shipments  of  wool,  from  this  port,  during  the  last  eleven  years, 

were  as 

follows : 

: — 

1842... 

uoo 

1846... 

1850 

918,862 

1848... 

1847... 

1861 

1,088,568 

1844... 

96,685 

1848... 

1852 

920,118 

1846... 

216,616 

1849... 
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Hides. — The  growth  of  the  trade  in  hides  was  also  very  large.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  receipts  from  the  various  sources  during  the  years  1851  and  1862: 

Lake.  Canal.  Railroad.  Total. 

1851  lbs.  487,806  861,070  848.S76 

1852  11,000  887,818  896,812  1,294,68© 

. In  addition  to  the  above,  over  36,000  hides  are  to  be  added  for  those  taken 
from  cattle  slaughtered  in  this  city,  and  coming  in  by  teams. 

The  following  shows  the  shipments  by  lake  for  two  years:— 

1851  No.  of  hides  81,657 

1852  47,676 


Lumber. — We  believe  there  are  but  two  cities  in  the  United  States  that  excel 
Chicago  in  the  lumber  trade.  These  are  Albany  and  Bangor.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  propriety  of  giving  Albany  any  precedence,  for  it  is  merely  a point 
where  an  account  is  taken  of  all  the  lumber  that  passes  to  tide- water  over  the 
Brie  Canal  from  Lake  Brie,  and  the  Northern  Canal  from  Canada  and  Northern 
New  York.  But  a comparatively  small  portion  of  the  lumber  reported  is  stopped 
at  Albany,  or  passes  through  the  hands  of  dealers  in  that  city,  Chicago,  how- 
ever, is  a great  lumber  mart,  with  more  than  fifty  different  dealers,  into  whose 
yards  nearly  all  of  the  lumber  has  to  go  that  is  received  here.  During  the  four 
years  preceding  1852  the  supply  of  lumber  exceeded  the  demand,  races  were 
consequently  very  low,  and  manufacturers,  in  many  cases,  realized  no  return 
from  the  capital  they  had  invested  in  pine  lands  and  mills.  This  state  of  affairs 
was  mainly  produced  by  the  conscious  knowledge  that  the  demand  for  lumber 
to  supply  Illinois  would  become  immense  in  a very  few  years,  and  mills  were 
built  and  put  in  operation  to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  greatly  increasing 
consumptive  demand.  As  a consequence,  the  number  of  mills  augmented  rapid- 
ly, and  at  the  commencement  of  1852  there  were  saws  enough  in  the  pins  re- 
gions of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to  produce  more  than  150,000,000  feet  beyond 
the  probable  demands  of  the  market.  This  led  to  a pretty  general  combination 
among  the  owners  of  mills,  with  reference  to  running  their  saws  but  twelve,  in- 
stead of  twenty-four  hours,  as  had  been  the  custom  before.  Nevertheless,  the* 
quantity  of  lumber  made  was  greater  than  that  of  1851,  but  it  was  short  of  the 
actual  increase  in  the  consumptive  demand.  There  has  been  a very  general  im- 
pression among  our  lumber  merchants  that  the  imports  of  1852  were  below 
those  of  1851,  but  this  Is  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  our  statement  below,  which 
may  be  relied  on  as  strictly  accurate.  The  reasons  for  that  opinion  were,  doubt- 
less, the  knowledge  that  many  of  the  milU  were  only  running  half  time,  and  the 
somewhat  unfavorable  character  of  the  winter  of  1851-52  for  getting  out  logs. 
The  following  is  a correct  statement  of  the  receipts  of  lumber,  shingles,  lath, 
cedar  posts,  staves,  timber,  spokes,  and  railroad  ties,  from  all  sources  during  t he 
last  year: — 

Lake.  Canal. 

147.816,282  76,148 

19,769.670  1,000 

77,080,500  

199,221  

1,268,802  

1,608,250  

24,000  

4.822  

65,883  


Lumber feet 

Lath  pcs. 

Shingles No. 

Oedar  Poets 

Staves  

Timber feet 

Spokes No. 

Spiles 

Railroad  Ties 


Railroad. 

769,804 


Total. 

148,652,274 

19,760,67© 

77,080,500 

199,221 

1,258,802 

1,608,250 

24,000 

4,822 

65,888 


We  have  no  account  of  the  extent* of  the  lumber  trade  of  this  city  before  1847. 
Previous  to  and  during  that  year,  the  only  way  of  getting  lumber  from  the  city 
was  by  teams.  In  1847  the  imports  were  32,118,225  feet.  Butin  1848  the 
Illincis  and  Michigan  Canal  was  opened,  and  the  demand  for  the  line  of  the 
Canal  and  the  Illinois  River  gave  a powerful  stimnlant  to  the  business,  and  the 
importations  nearly  doubled  those  of  1847.  The  following  shows  the  receipts 
of  lumber,  shingles,  and  lath,  by  lake  for  the  last  six  years: — 
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1847 

Lumber,  R. 

SblaglM,  No. 
18,148, 800 

Lath,  poi 
6,688,700 

1848 

20,000,000 

10,026,100 

1849 

39,057,760 

19,381,788 

1850 

56,428,750 

19.890,700 

1881 

60,888,250 

87,888,476 

1852 

147,816,282 

77,080,600 

19,769,670 

The  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  lath  can  only  be  accounted  {or  by  the  fact,  that 
a much  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  the  lumber  used  during  1862  was  for 
fencing,  and  the  erection  of  barns.  At  present  the  only  outlets  for  our  lumber, 
shingles,  and  lath,  are  the  canal  and  railroad.  We  have  not,  at  this  time,  any 
statement  of  the  amount  shipped  by  railroad  previous  to  1851 ; but  of  the  canal 
we  have  an  accurate  statement  of  each  year's  business  since  1849.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  shipments  by  canal  for  four  years 


Lumber.  Shingles.  Lath. 

1849 25,778,000  26,560,000  7,984,000 

1860  88,388,813  . 40,452,260  11,208,170 

1861  54,186,746  61,641,000  12,786.285 

1862  49,095,181  41,920,688  10,669,246 


The  falling  off  in  shipments  by  canal  last  year  was,  as  stated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Review,  attributable  to  the  suspension  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois 
River  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  for  want  of  water. 
The  effect  of  such  suspension  of  navigation  will  be  better  understood  when  we 
state,  that  in  1851  five-sixths  of  the  lumber,  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  shingles, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  lath  shipped  from  this  city  by  canal  was  destined  for  the 
Illinois  River, — no  small  part  going  to  St.  Louis. 

The  shipments  by  railroad  during  the  past  two  years  sum  up  as  follows : — 

Lumber.  Shingles.  Lath. 

1861 18,770,542  8,269,500  2,136,185 

1852 ‘21,645,090  13, 930, 5*00  4,689,200 

It  is  not  doubted  that  the  shipment  of  lumber,  shingles,  and  lath,  by  canal  and 
railroad,  will  be  increased  during  the  preseht  year  fully  fifty  per  cent  over  that 
of  the  last. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  dwelling  a moment,  just  at  this  point,  upon  the  pro- 
bable extent  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Chicago  four  years  hence,  when  the  vast 
prairies  west  and  southwest  of  Chicago  will  be  opened  to  this  city  by  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi,  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  Aurora  and  Cen- 
tral Military  Tract,  Chicago  and  St.  Charles  Air  Line,  and  Chicago  and  Galena 
Railroads.  The  largest  and  most  fertile  part  of  Illinois  is  yet,  comparatively, 
uninhabited,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  building  materials  and  fuel.  These 
will  be  obtained,  at  a moderate  cost,  as  soon  as  the  various  lines  of  railroad 
mentioned  shall  be  completed,  and  in  return,  com,  pork,  and  beef,  will  be  pour- 
ed into  our  city  in  quantities  that  will  entitle  the  country  to  the  name  of  Egypt, 
by  reason  of  its  productive  capacity.  There  is  no  district  of  equal  size  in  the 
United  States  possessing  so  rich  a soil,  or  one  which  can  be  made  to  produce 
abundant  crops  with  so  little  labor.  Millions  of  acres,  as  fertile  as  the  richest 
farms  in  the  State,  lie  ready  for  the  plow,  without  any  previous  preparation. 
Within  two  years  they  will  all  be  opened  to  market  by  railroads,  and  it  needs  no 
prescience  to  see  that  they  will  be  made  to  produce  a hundred  fold  more  of  the 
staples  of  trade  and  commerce  than  they  now  do ; and,  it  follows,  consume  a 
hundred  fold  more  than  they  now  do  of  those  articles  of  prime  necessity  which 
they  do  not  produce.  In  looking  at  the  lumber  trade  of  Chicago  we  are  apt  to 
unaer-estimate  its  importance,  by  viewing  it  merely  as  a contributor  to  the 
wealth  of  those  who  own  vessels,  and  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. Bui  these  are  a small  port  of  the  benefits  that  are  derived  from  it  by  every 
elass  of  tradesmen.  It  assists  in  settling  our  rich  prairies,  by  affording  the 
means  of  improving  them ; brings  to  us,  in  return,  their  productions,  makes  our 
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city  the  great  factory  and  warehouse,  not  only  for  those  who  manufacture  the 
lumber,  out  also  those  who  buy  it,  and  gives  employment  to  a large  amount  of 
laborers,  who, /instead  of  producing  the  staples  of  the  farm,  factory,  and  work- 
shop, become  important  consumers  of  them.  Our  trade  with  the  lumber  regions 
in  pork,  beef,  flour,  corn,  oats,  butter,  dry  goods,  groceries,  machinery,  and  pro- 
ductions of  our  mechanics,  already  amounts  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  this  must  necessarily  increase  in  a ratio  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  lumber  trade.  • To  illustrate  this  matter  in  a comprehensive  manner,  we  take 
the  estimate  of  a person  engaged  very  extensively  in  the  lumber  business,  as  ta 
the  amount  of  breadstuff's  and  provisions,  dry  goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes, 
iron,  &c.,  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  every  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  It  is 
as  follows : — 


Pork bbls.  2 7 $412 

Beef 25  275 

Flour 100  450 

Com bush.  175  70 

Oats 240  72 

Merchandise,  including  hardware,  iron,  boots,  shoes.  Ac. 700 

Groceries,  including  butter,  lard,  eggs,  tallow,  fish,  cheese,  Ac 600 


Making  a total  value  of. $2,499 


It  is  also  estimated,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  every  1,000,000  of  shingles 
and  lath  is  made  at  half  the  cost  of  lumber.  This  being  the  case,  by  counting 
the  97,000,000  of  these  as  48,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive 
at  a concise  statement  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  articles  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  248,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  96,000,000  shingles  and  laths, 
the  amount  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  market  during  the  last  year : — 


Pork bbla  5,292  $87,818 

Beef 4,900  58,900 

Flour * 19,500  88,200 

Cora bush.  84,800  18,720 

Oats 47,040  14,112 


Mdze.,  including  hardware,  Ac. 187,200 

Groceries,  including  butter,  lard,  Ac 98,000 


Total  expend,  for  mdxe.  and  provisions  .... 


$402,450 


Besides  this  outlay  there  is  the  cost  of  labor  and  transportation,  leaving  out  of 
view  the  amount  invested  in  pine,  lands,  building,  and  machinery. 

Receipts  and  Shipments. — The  receipts  and  shipments  by  lake,  canal,  and 
railroad,  during  the  last  year,  are  annexed.  There  are  several  articles  of  lake 
commerce  of  which  we  give  no  statistics,  because  they  could  not  be  procured. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  sugar. 


RECEIPTS  AT  CHICAGO  IN  1852. 


Ashes .bbls. 

Ashes. tons 

Apples bbls. 

Ag.  implements lbs. 

Beef bbls. 

Bark cords 

Brick No. 

Butter pkgs. 

Barley bu. 

Beer  bottles hhds. 

Baskets No. 

Bedsteads 

Buckwheat bu. 


Lake. 

Canal. 

105 

11 

a • • • • 

21,819 

209 

21 

144,081 

11 

1,178 

2,645 

861,200 

866 

2,818 

1,687 

8,785 

18 

460 

147 

6,740 

6.EO.R.K.  TetaL 

106 

11 

21,819 

280 

144,031 

1,189 

2,545 

361,200 

9,587  18.271 

90,248  100,716 

18 

460 

147 

6,740 
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560' 


Bndk., 

Beeswax 

Bacon 

Broom  corn.. . . , 
Bran  and  shorts, 

Corn 

Coffee. 

Charcoal 

Clocks 

Candles 

Cheese 

OoaL 

Cider 

Cranberries. .. , 
Cedar  posts... 

Chaim. 

Churns 

Chair  stuffe.. . . 

Crockery. 

Castings 

Castings 

Car  wheels  . • . 
Oar  wheels .. . . 

Car  axles 

Car  trunks.... 
Cars 


.lbs. 


.bu. 

lbs. 

.bu. 

lbs. 


boxes 

..tons 

.bbls. 


No. 


. .doz. 
..rolls 
crates 
..tons 

..tons 

...No. 


Eggs bbls. 

Empty  barrels No. 

Engines  and  boilers 

Fish bbls. 

Flour. 

Furniture lbs. 

Flax  seed bu. 

Flax lbs. 

Fruits boxes 

Fruits lbs. 

Feathers 

Furs  and  pelts 

Grindstones No. 

Grindstones  . . . ! tons 

Glass boxes 

Glassware casks 

Grease lbs. 

Hogs,  lire No. 

Hogs,  dressed lbs. 

Hot.  ware galls. 

Hardware tons 

Hardware pkgs. 

Hoops No. 

Hoops lbs. 

Horses No. 

Hair. bdls. 

Hair lbs. 

Half  bushels No. 

Hides .lbs. 

Hams 


Hops 

Hemp 

Hay 

Iron bdls.  dt  bars 

Iron tons 

Iron,  RR. tons 

Iron bars 


Lake. 

Canal. 

89 

G.  fc  C.  R.  R* 

Total 

89 

48,457 

201,500 

268,195 

7,827 

1,810,880 

60,524 

240 

48,467 

201,600 

868,196 

1,078,605 

671,961 

1,086,482 

2,482,791 

60,624 

240 

1,820 

82,026 

fU. 

8,810 

1,820 

82,026 

941 

42,988 

420 

287 

199,221 

615 

82 

497 

246 

41 

2,658 

594 

68 

450 

28 

2 

1,025 

48,288 

420 

287 

199,221 

615 

82 

497 

245 

41 

2,658 

694 

68 

460 

28 

2 

10 

2,778 

4 

99 

6000 

109 

8,778 

4 

5,249 

2,867 

20,700 

800 

2 

1,846 

189,218 

44,816 

6.261 

49,019- 

169,918 

800 

11,200 

11,200 

4,909 

4,909 

68,984 

6,424 

80,804 

68,984 

6,424 

80,804 

9,051 

64 

20,781 

71 

9,051 

64 

20,781 

71 

71,896 

71,896 

280 

189,000 

4,796 

662 

2,119 

16,000 

280 

86,800 

10,881,610 

11,157,818 

4,796 

662 

2,119 

16,000 

468,510 

468,610 

29 

44 

29 

44 

280 

280 

200 

1,100 

200 

887,818 

4,228 

4,878 

871,028 

860,000 

5,100 

896,812 

1,294,680 

4,228 

4,878 

871,028 

860,000 

40,560 

1,446 

11,227 

81,995 

46,660 

1,446 

11,227 



81,996 
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Iron,  pig. 

. . .tons 

Lumber 

Lath 

. ..  .pcs. 

Locomotives 

....No. 

Lead 

. . .kegs 

Lead 

. . .rolls 

Lead 

...  .lbs. 

Lead  pipe 

....lbs. 

Lime 

. . .bbla. 

Liquor 

, . .casks 

Liquor 

. . .pkg*. 

Leather 

. . .rolls 

Leather 

....lbs. 

Lard 

Merchandize 

. . . pkgs. 

Merchandize 

. . . .tons 

Malt 

bu. 

Mills 

No. 

Marble 

. ...pcs. 

Marble 

. . . .tons 

Mahogany 

Molasses 

::X: 

Meal 

Noils 

...kegs 

Nuts 

lbs. 

Oils 

....bbla. 

Oats 

Powder 

, . . .kegs 

Powder 

. . .casks 

Powder 

. . . .tons 

Plaster 

. . . .bbls. 

Piaster 

....tons 

Potatoes. 

Paper  

. .reams 

Provisions 

lbs. 

Pickets 

Pumps 

Pork 

....bbls. 

Pails..*. 

No. 

Potter's  ware  . . . 

Itosts 

No. 

Rye 

bu. 

Riga 

lbs. 

Rice 

Railroad  ties  . . . . 

No. 

Railroad  ties  . . . . 

, . . .cords 

Railroad  chairs  . . 

. ..  .bdls. 

Railroad  chairs  . . 

....bbls. 

Railroad  chairs , . 

Rosin 

....bbls. 

Shingles 

No. 

Staves  

Spokes 

Spiles 

Spare 

• «•••••  • 

Stone 

Stone 

Stone 

. . .c.  yds. 

Salt 

....  bbls. 

Salt 

. .. .sacks' 

Salt 

Spikes 

Stoves 

lba 

Lake. 

Canal. 

8,495 

147,816.232 

76,148 

19,760,670 

1,000 

16 

6,147 

864 

64S.067 

120,000 

468,769 

765 

625 

121 

660 

956 

21,256 

67,793 


305,696 

4,446 

204 

650 

846 

1 

4,250 

374 

111 

746,664 

88,728 

10,685 

760 

838 

140 

888,708 

6,407 

82 

21 

999 

87 

6,772 

17,552 

8,100 

3,300 

97,858 

52,000 

732 

960 

2,310 

89,772 

6,282 

600 

617 

57,880 

6,089 


80,783 

460 

2,874 

257 

6,470 

1,239 

77,080,600 

1,258,802 

24,000 

4,822 

98 

2,750 

1,058 

85,649 

91,674 

69,444 

185 

180 

198 

772,000 

1,115 

0.6G.B.B.  Total. 

*,495 

759,894  148,652,274 

19,761,670 

16 

6,147 

664 

715,800  1,657,627 

583,769 

1,690 

121 

640 

954 

21,266 

67.796 

605,696 

4,650 

1,496 

1 

4,250 

674 

Ill 

746,564 

88,726 

10,666 

750 

978 

674,941  1,508,644 

6,407 

89 

21 

999 

87 

6,286  80,610 
12,807  15,907 

1,886,088  1,937,287 

62,000 

782 

6,270 

89,779 

6.282 

600 

617 

57.860 

6,089 

80,788 

460 

2,874 

257 

6,470 

1,269 

77.080,500 

1,268,302 

24,000 

4,622 

98 

• 2,750 

1,058 

85,649 

91,474 

69,444 

865 

148 

778,115 
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Lake.  Canal. 

Stoves  No.  2,824  

Stove  pipe pcs.  1,600  

Saleratus pkgs.  1,460  

Stucco bbls  868  

Skins No.  8 

Soap lbs.  600  112,148 

Sofas No.  44  

Snaths 268  

Safes 42  

Starch boxes  600  

Sundries bbls.  007  

Sundries lbs.  * 

Shot bbls.  9,900  291.927 

Seeds lbs 618,977 

Sugar 8,207,476 

Sand tons  786 

SptsM  not  whisky  . . . .bbls.  184 

Tobacco lbs.  64,600  442,941 

Tobacco boxes  617  

Tin  ....  pigs  127  

Tin tons  112  

Tin boxes  105  

Tinware galls.  19,640 

Tar .bbls.  491  48 

Tube No.  8,768  

Trees 2,972  6,471 

Tallow. lbs.  74,723 

Timber ft  1,603,250  87,400 

Vinegar bbls.  4 

Wheat bn.  129,251  108,697 

Water  lime bbls.  6,582  

Water  pipe tons  1,125  

Water  pipe pcs.  432  

Whisky bbls.  1,783  

Wheelbarrows No.  866  

Wagon  hubbs 4,286  

Wood cords  22,319  28,322 

Woodenware pcs.  1,160  

Woodenware tons  23  

Wagons No.  46  56 

Wool  . lbs 526,682 

White  Lead 138,712 

SHIPMENTS  AT  CHICAGO  IN  1852. 

Lake.  Canal. 

Ashes  tons  8 141 

Ag.  implements 274 

Ale bbls.  60  93 

Barley bo.  70,818  608 

Beef bbls.  49,856  176 

Beef tcs.  1,646  

Butter pkgs.  9,062  90 

Beeswax casks  3 

Broom  corn  tales  865  

Brooms doz.  270  1,040 

Brick. No.  49,000  194,900 

Barrels 136  1,920 

Bones. casks  66  

Buffalo  robes bales  78  ........ 

Bark  Mills No.  8 

Boilers 2 

Bacon lbs 5,357 

Bran 2,106 

Bark tons  829 


1,961,261 


504,996 


6,658 


859 


244,662 


G.  fc  C.  R.  R. 


Total. 

2,824 

1,500 

1,460 

368 

8 

112,748 

44 

268 

42 

600 

907 

1,961,251 

301,827 

618,977 

8,207,476 

735 

184 

497,541 

617 

127 

112 

106 

19,640 

534 

8,768 

9,448 

74,728 

1,690,650 

4 

742,844 

6,632 

1,126 

432 

7,441 

866 

4,286 

51,500 

1,160 

23 

102 

770.294 

138,712 


Total. 

144 

274 

148 

71,826 

60,081 

1,546 

9,162 

8 

866 

1,810 

248,900 

2,066 

66 

78 

3 

2 

5,867 

2,106 

829 
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Cider 

...bbls. 

Corn. 

Candles 

. . . .bxa. 

Cattle 

. . . .No. 

Castings 

Corn  meal 

. ..  .pcs. 
...bbls. 

Coffee 

. . . .lbs. 

Cheese 

Carpenters  work ... 

. ..  .tons 

Clocks 

....lbs. 

Coal 

, . . .tons 

Crackers 

. ..  .lbs. 

Crockery 

. . . .tons 

Ses* 

Flour 

...bbls. 

Fish 

Flax  seed 

Flax 

• . . bdls. 

Fruit 

...lbs. 

Furs 

. . .pkg». 

Grindstones. , 

. . . .tons 

Gunny  bags 

..  .bales 

Ginseng 

Groceries 

...pkga. 

High  wines 

. . . bbls. 

Hams 

....Na 

Hams  & shoulders. . 

. . .casks 

Hides 

....Na 

Horses 

Hemp. 

..  .bales 

Hardware , 

. . .pkga. 

Hardware 

. ..  .tons 

5*y 

Horns 

. . .casks 



No. 

Hair 

lbs. 

Hop. 

Hoops 

Iron 

. ..  .tons 

Iron,  R.  R 

Iron  tools . . . 

....lbs. 

Leather.. 

Lead 

. . . .tons 

Lard bbls.  <b  kegs 

Liquor 

..  .casks 

Lime 

...bbls. 

Lumber 

ft 

Lath 

. ...  pcs. 

Merchandise , 

. . .pkga. 

Merchandise 

....lbs. 

Molasses 

Marble 

....tons 

Millstones 

Machinery 

Malt 

Machinists  tools.... 

...  .lbs. 

Hails  and  spikes  . . . 

...kegs 

Nuts 

, . ..tons 

Oats 

Oils 

...bbls. 

Pork 

Pork 

... . tcs. 

Powder. 

....lbs. 

Lake.  Oual.  G.k£K.K.  TbUL 

81  37 

2,787,011  2,787,011 

1,800  1,800 

77  77 

41  41 

850  S50 

197,182  107,182 

61,288  51,228 

68  68 

58,288  68,286 

196  1,245  1,441 

1,227  1.2*7 

122  12* 

728  7*8 

61,196  2,901  62,097 

464  8,106  SATO 

408  408 

18  18 

86,200  688,070  619,270 

269  260 

89  80 

18  18 

4 ..  4 

4,076  4,076 

18,874  2,868  16,242 

128  67  1*6 

6,560  5,560 

47,876  40  47,9*5 

17  17 

4,140  4,140 

9,128  9,1*8 

79  7* 

578  678 

117  117 

4,508  4.608 

68,426  68,4*6 

28,149  28,149 

81,186  81,186 

69  426  1,968  2,468 

9,647  9,647 

1,468  ’ 1,468 

99,291  864,386  453,677 

1,018  1 1,019 

4,688  4,688 

6 6 

1,606  1,606 

49,096,181  21,646,090  70,740,271 

10,669,246  4,689,200  16,248,446 

4,460  4,460 

14,369,664  84,061,600  48,420,164 

264,616  254,611 

277  *77 

22  2* 

276  *76 

21  *1 

2,264  2,264 

218  7,480  7,698 

22  ** 

2,080,817  2,080,817 

178  170  848 

9,988  88  9,976 

640  640 

2,870  191,889  198,709 
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Potatoes 

Potters  ware. . . . 

Pump*. 

Posts 

Peas 

Paper 

Rye 

Reapers 

Rice 

Saleratos 

Soap 

Skins. 

Salt 

Salt,  sacks 

Sheep 

Shingle  machines 
Steam  engines  . . 

Shot 

Seeds , 

Sugar 

Steel 

Staves 

Sand 

Starch 

Stoves 

Sundries 

Sundries 

Shingles 

Stone 

Tallow 

Tobacco 

Tobacco 

Turpentine 

Timber 

Vinegar 

Varnish 

' Wheat 

Whisky 

Wool 

Water  lime  . . . . 
Wooden  ware  . . . 

Wagons 

White  Lead  . . . . 
Wood 


.bn. 

lbs. 


...No. 
..  .bu. 
reams 
..  .bu. 
...No. 

. . .lbs. 
.boxes 
..kegs 
. .bdls. 
. .bbls. 
...lbs. 
...No. 


lbs. 


..pto. 
. . .lbs. 
...No. 
c.  yds. 
. .bbls. 

, .hhds. 
. . .lbs. 


.c.  ft 
bbls. 
.lbs. 
. .bu. 
bbls. 
.lbs. 
bbls. 
.lbs. 


cords 


Lake.  Canal.  G.*C.R.R.  Total. 

2,514  386  2,900 

1,200  1,200 

165,474  156,474 

16,860  1,118  17,468 

20  20 

4,308  4,308 

17,015  800  17,815 

479  479 

16,019  15,019 

1,800  190,000  111,800 

20  7 27 

426  426 

4,259  27,467  22,248  53,964 

402,746  402,746 

10  10 

1 1 

2 2 

200  1,676  1,875 

12,858  12,858 

768,871  768,871 

84,659  34,559 

25,849  26,849 

2,200  2,200 

1,187  1,137 

1,494,275  1,494,275 

2,078  2,078 

118,028  118,028 

41,920,588  18,039,580  55,851,088 

24  24 

871  14  886 

127  127 

118,288  118,288 

5,017  5,017 

100,001  100,001 

80  80 

3,792  8,792 

635,196  807  636,008 

647  647 

920,118  920,113 

95  76  170 

1,697  1,597 

412,993  412,993 

7,640  7,640 

19  19 


Table  showing  the  number  of  arrivals  of  vessels  at  this  port  during  each 


month  of  the  year: 

Strs.  Prop.  Darks.  Brigs.  Schrs. 

February 1 . . . . . . 2 

March 17  ..  ..  ..  13 

April 44  6 ..  7 104 

May 62  25  2 87  177 

June 43  24  5 35  149 

July 68  26  5 47  193 

August 52  27  2 30  145 

September 54  27  2 87  140 

October 18  28  1 81  187 

November 12  22  1 25  91 

December 1 2 8 21 

866  181  20  257  1,172 

Tonnage  arrived 546,491 
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• 

This  statement  is  taken  from  the  Collector's  books,  and  is  fully  thirty  per  cent 
less  than  the  actual  arrivals.  During  October  and  November  not  one-third  of 
the  steamboat  arrivals  were  reported,  and  lumber  vessels  running  to  and  from 
ports  in  this  collection  district  are  not  compelled  to  file  or  take  out  manifests  on 
arriving  or  before  clearing.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  would  give  as  more 
correct  information  in  this  respect 


Art.  IV. — TRAITS  OP  TRADE— LADDABIB  AND  INUDITODS. 

CHAPTKK  L 

BREAKING  INTO  THE  SUBJECT. 

The  vast  productiveness  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  its  incalculable 
capacity  for  the  support  of  human  life,  is  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
design  of  a beneficent  Creator.  If  this  design  has  been  thwarted;  it, 
through  the  ignorance,  mismanagement,  and  sin  of  the  creatures  thus  boun- 
tifully blessed,  the  benefits  are  withheld  or  abbreviated,  there  arises  a subject 
of  inquiry  of  the  greatest  importance. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone  can  be  made 
to  produce  enough  wheat  to  feed  the  whole  present  population  of  the  earth. 
This  is  but  a finger’s  breadth  upon  the  map,  and  the  soil  here  is  no  more 
fertile  than  the  country  of  the  Amazon,  the  yet  wooded  banks  of  the  Col- 
umbia, or  than  the  vicinity  of  any  river  of  importance  that  gathers  the  rich- 
ness from  the  mountains,  and  diffuses  the  same  over  broad  shores  on  its  way 
to  the  ocean.  And  yet  how  small  a portion  of  these  vast  garden-plats  have 
been  yet  disturbed  by  agricultural  implements  since  their  formation.  Gi- 
gantic trees  rear  their  gnarled  branches  towards  the  clouds,  and  harden  their 
timber  in  the  undisturbed  forest  for  centuries.  Rank,  steaming  vegetation 
permeates  the  atmosphere  with  miasma  and  death.  Islands  and  large  por- 
tions of  continents  are  yet  unknown  lands.  Mines  of  unimaginable  wealth 
are  just  opened,  or  undiscovered.  The  products  from  the  sea  cannot  be 
computed.  The  very  elements — water,  air,  and  electricity — unlimited  in 
their  power,  are  ready  at  every  point  to  enter  the  service  of  man.  The 
room,  the  work,  the  recompense  for  millions  upon  millions  of  population  are 
here  awaiting  the  time,  and  in  the  face  of  these  fixed  facts,  not  many  years 
since,  was  published  to  the  world  by  a sane  man,  it  was  generally  believed, 
“Malthus’  Theory  of  Population,”  which  expresses  fear  that  the  world 
would  some  time  be  overpopulated. 

With  the  unlimited  provision  for  a larger  population  than  the  earth  has 
ever  possessed,  it  is  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to  consider  the  course  of  men 
and  nations.  And  why  have  not  these  resources  been  brought  out  ? What 
has  man  been  doing  ? 

A glance  over  the  map  of  the  world  shows  here  and  there  the  halo  efful- 
gence of  civilization,  but  also  many  places  of  deep  darkness,  where  such 
light  has  once  gleamed,  and  has  beicome  extinguished.  This  beautiful  and 
prolific  earth  has  been  traversed  over,  but  only  partially  subdued  and  culti- 
vated. Man  has  been  an  untamed  monster,  has  lifted  his  hand  against  his 
brother,  and  despoiled  him  of  his  goods.  Nation  has  made  war  against  na- 
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tion,  and  devastating  conquest  has  doomed  races  of  men  to  linger  on  in 
slavery  to  their  entire  extinction.  The  monumental  toils  of  centuries  have 
been  overturned,  or  left  in  gaping  ruins  to  perpetuate  the  infamy  of  the  de- 
stroyer. Laws  have  been  instituted  to  pamper  selfish  tyrants,  and  to  op- 
press the  millions  over  whom  they  held  brief  authority.  Despots,  claiming 
relationship  to  the  sun  and  moon,  but  showing  by  their  deeds  a connection 
with  less  luminous  spheres,  have  striven  to  hedge  in  their  little  patch  of 
earth  by  walls  of  stone  and  prohibitions  of  intercourse.  The  fair  earth  has 
been  marred  by  heaps  of  uncouth  masonry,  upon  which  every  hammer’* 
mark  records  a life  misapplied,  and  the  whole  huge  pile  stands  an  eternal  * 
monument  only  of  the  infamy  of  the  oppressor.  Prisons  of  stone  and  iron, 
and  dungeons  deep  and  dark,  are  still  in  use  where  the  body  of  man  sur- 
vives the  soul  which  dies.  The  genius  of  skilful  artizans  has  been  applied 
to  the  invention  of  cunning  devices  of  torture,  which  have  not  left  a muscle 
or  a nerve,  susceptible  of  pain,  untried.  Instruments  of  death  have  been  in 
use,  from  the  simple  axe  and  block,  which  required  the  executioner  to  be 
more  hardened  than  the  criminal,  down  to  the  modern  means  of  strangula- 
tion, which  can  be  effected  by  a pressure  of  the  polished  boot  or  the  gloved 
hand.  It  requires  strong  nerves  to  review  the  acts  of  violence  with  which 
the  world  has  ever  been  filled — all  sanctioned  by  law,  as  they  may  have 
been  in  all  the  ages  gone. 

And  the  strivings  to  reform  these  great  evils,  whether  by  sects  or  individ- 
uals, how  unsatisfactory  they  appear!  What  have  they  accomplished? 
Sects  have  instituted  worse  evils  than  they  sought  to  eradicate,  and  individ- 
uals have  labored  the  best  part  of  their  lives  without  success,  and  then  rushed 
away  to  a hermit’s  life  in  disgust  with  a world  too  hardened  for  wisdom  to 
control. 

Philosophers  have  sought  to  mold  men  into  mere  intellectual  machines 

to  elevate  their  minds  above  physical  comforts,  and  teach  them  to  seek  hap- 
piness in  the  mists  of  abstract  metaphysical  speculation.  It  is  not  so  clear 
but  that  the  Xantippe  of  Socrates  was  in  the  right,  after  all  the  calumny 
heaped  upon  her,  for  doubtless  she  was  a thrifty  woman,  and  was  sorely 
tried  by  what  she  may  have  considered  the  unprofitable  dreamings  of  her 
indolent  spouse.  Plato,  the  light  of  his  age,  doubtless  divulged  some  chance 
rays  of  intellectual  light,  but  it  may  appear,  notwithstanding,  that  the  hum- 
blest artisan,  or  the  meanest  hawker  of  merchandise  of  his  time,  may  have 
been  the  greater  benefactor  to  mankind. 

Religions  of  all  kinds  that  have  ever  blessed  or  cureed  the  world,  have 
applied  their  Procrastes  beds  for  the  shaping  of  faith,  conscience,  and  ac- 
countability. But  how  idle  and  worthless  is  any  faith,  or  anything  of 
morals,  unless  it  can  be  directly  applied  to  practicable  usefulness  in  actual 
life. 

Intellectual  cultivation  is  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  men,  but 
knowledge  unapplied  is  of  no  use,  and  knowledge  misapplied  is  worse  than 
• useless.  The  most  benighted  boor  who  rejoices  in  muscular  vigor  is  a hap- 
pier, and  may  be  a better  man  than  many  a classical  scholar.  The  student 
may  be  able  to  interpret  the  eloquence  of  nature,  but  this  eloquence  may 
not  awaken  any  echoing  tones  in  his  heart — he  may  look  out  among  the 
stars  with  a consciousness  of  infinite  glories  in  the  extent  of  worlds,  and  the 

fiance  may  recoil  upon  his  own  unprofitable  self,  buried  in  earth  with  all  his 
urning  thoughts.  The  gods  may  make  sacred  the  fair  spots  of  earth,  but 
the  Yale  of  Temp6  requires  tillage  that  the  inhabitants  may  eat 
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L6  history  of  the  world  thus  far  is  not  much  more  tium  a reeord  of  the 
failure  of  great  pursuits,  the  predominance  of  tyranny,  and  the  details  of 
violence.  If  it  teaches  anything  truly,  it  shows  the  folly  of  mere  theoreti- 
cal scheming;  it  repeats  emphatically  that  no  nation  has  a moral  right  to 
impoverish  another  nation  lor  its  own  aggrandisement ; that  no  class  of  mm 
whatever  is  entitled  to  success  by  the  subjugation  of  another  class.  And 
the  great  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  world  thus  far  is, 
that  the  greatest  good  to  be  derived  by  one  man,  one  class,  one  nation,  is 
that  good  which  lastingly  benefits  all  men,  all  classes,  all  sations. 


POSITION  OP  TRADE. 

An  affected  scorn  has  often  been  thrown  upon  mercantile  pursuits.  They 
have  been  called  sordid,  low,  base,  groveling.  Aristotle  uniformly  speaks  in 
the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  merchants  and  traders.  Plato  goes  so  far 
as  to  propose  banishing  them  entirely  from  his  imaginary  republic.  Even 
Cicero,  who  had  nurtured  all  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world,  and  should 
have  raised  himself  above  its  prejudices,  did  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  Com- 
merce was  mean  and  despicable.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  a later  and  quite 
recent  age,  when  such  remnants  of  barbarism  should  have  disappeared  from 
the  world,  flattered  himself  that  he  had  fixed  a lasting  stigma  upon  the 
English  people  when  he  sneeringly  denounced  them  as  a nation  of  shop- 
keepers. 

And  it  has  been  the  custom  of  superficial  and  short  sighted  men  to  treat 
the  merchant  as  an  unnecessary  if  not  an  useless  agent  in  business  affaire; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  producer  has  been  magnified  beyond  his  due  pro- 
portions, and  above  his  legitimate  sphere.  But  of  what  comparative  small 
importance  is  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist,  the  artisan,  the  manufacturer,  if 
unaided  by  the  merchant ! 

The  choicest  wheat  is  of  little  value  on  the  overladen  bottoms  and  prair- 
ies of  the  West,  hut  transport  it  to  a far  off  famishing  island,  and  it  will 
save  millions  from  starvation,  and  cause  the  glow  of  health  and  smile  of 
happiness  to  appear  where  before  was  naught  hut  despair.  The  delicate 
fabrics  of  Lyons  must  be  exported  to  adorn  the  forms  of  youth  and  beauty, 
or  they  would  not  he  manufactured. 

The  granite  or  marble  column  may  he  carved  into  the  most  beautiful  ar- 
chitectural proportions  at  the  quarry,  yet  there  it  remains  hut  a worthless 
stone,  after  all  the  toil  expended  upon  it.  Remove  it  to  the  distant  citv, 
erect  it  for  the  support  of  the  portico  or  colonade  where  it  belongs,  and  it 
at  once  becomes  an  object  of  great  usefulness,  and  the  admiration  of  all 
who  behold  it. 

Thus,  men  and  nations  might  prodace  merely,  if  inclined,  and  at  the  same 
time  never  possess  the  necessaries  of  life,  certainly  not  the  luxuries — nay, 
might  live  in  sordid  ignorance,  and  perish  in  the  midst  of  their  productions. 
It  requires  little  penetration  to  perceive  that  the  merchant  adds  more  to 
the  value  of  most  commodities  than  their  original  cost  of  production. 

It  is  his  skill,  his  foresight,  his  sagacity,  in  fact,  that  creates  this  value, 
by  distributing  and  equalizing  commodities  to  supply  the  necessities  or  the 
inclinations  cf  all  mankind. 
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It  is  very  little  to  say  that  Commerce  built  Tadmor  on  the  arid  desert ; 
reared  Venice  from  the  sea ; founded  Holland  in  a marsh ! Where  has 
there  ever  a city  existed  without  the  nurturing  influences  and  the  substantial 
support  of  Commerce!  Where  even  a village  or  a hamlet?  It  is  no  ex- 
travagant assertion  to  make,  that  not  only  all  important  improvements,  but 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  world  has  ever  been  dependent  upon  Com- 
merce ; has  ever  spread  most  rapidly,  and  been  most  enduring,  where  trade 
has  been  most  free ; has  faltered  and  faded  back  into  barbarism  where  trade 
has  been  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  fettered  with  perplexing 
conditions. 

All  missionary  enterprises  have  ever  been  signally  unsuccessful,  unless 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  Commerce.  If  you  would  reach  the  soul  of  a 
heathen  with  the  revivifying  power  of  intelligence  and  religion,  first  feed 
and  clothe  him  with  the  products  of  civilization.  Without  this  important 

?relude  to  your  labors,  you  may  possibly  attempt  in  vain  to  convert  him. 

ou  may  raise  your  eloquence  toHkunder  tones  upon  the  future  tortures  of 
the  damned,  and  he  will  leer  wonderingly  in  your  face ! His  present  life  is 
a radical  torment — tangible  experience,  far  exceeding  in  fearfulness  any  state 
to  come  that  can  be  pictured  upon  his  obtuse,  uncultivated  imagination. 
Gain  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  heathen  by  the  blessings  you  confer.  Con- 
vince him  first  that  there  is  much  good  in  the  present  world,  that  it  is  im- 
mensely abounding  with  blessings  for  his  improvement  and  happiness,  and 
teach  him  to  appreciate  these,  and  the  succeeding  lessons  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  received  in  truth  and  earnestness  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul.* 

The  present  age  is  emphatically  the  age  of  peace.  But  are  there  less 
fierce,  restless  spirits  now  than  formerly  f On  the  contrary,  there  are  more. 
There  are  those  ever  ready  in  heart  to  rush  forward  to  bloodshed  and  car- 
nage. But  with  the  first  demonstration  of  such  audacity  their  death-war- 
rants would  be  executed.  A train  of  cars  across  the  land,  or  a fleet  of 
steamers  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  are  defiled  from  the  forces  of  Commerce, 
and  peace  is  sustained.  Human  life,  time,  and  money  are  all  too  valuable 
for  other  purposes  thus  to  bo  thrown  away.  “Othello’s  occupation’s  gone.” 
With  that  occupation  follow  knights,  general*,  commodores,  and  captains, 
with  all  their  corrupt  affectations  of  superiority  over  civil  industry.  Xerxes, 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  the  Cesars — names  notoriously  infamous  in  these  lat- 
ter days — each  strode  their  armies  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  eart  i to 
rob  and  enslave.  The  blasting  trail  of  war,  marked  by  the  blood  of  man 
and  the  rains  of  his  most  skillful  work,  lay  as  a scourge  and  a curse  for 
Jong  centuries  then  to  come.  It  was  reserved  to  a later  age  for  an  enlight- 
ened and  enterprising  Commerce,  to  reconquer  the  same  scenes,  not  for  the 
same  end,  but  to  sweep  away  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  open  them  to  the 
generous  life-preserving,  health-invigorating  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
world. 

An  influence  which  is  thus  beneficial  on  a large  scale  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  on  each  individual  character  which  comes  within  its  influence,  that 
is,  under  due  moral  restrictions.  That  quaint  division  of  animated  nature 
into  two  classes — “ Animals  that  trade  and  those  that  do  not,”f  is  far  more 
significant  than  even  the  learned  author  of  it  could  have  sus]>ected.  To 
trade,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  exchange,  is  not  merely  the  single  peculiarity  that 

• Vide  all  missionary  reports, 
f Wealth  or  Nations. 
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belongs  exclusively  to  man,  for  when  man  commences  to  trade,  however 
small  a degree  he  may  be  advanced  above  the  laborer,  there  is  hope  of  him, 
even  a certainty  of  progress. 

Trade  puts  an  end  to  selfish  isolation ; it  promotes  sociality.  Men  stake 
their  wits  against  the  wits  of  other  men,  and  increase  in  shrewdness.  Com- 
petition requires  intelligence.  The  products,  the  laws,  the  manners  and 
customs,  the  necessities  of  other  nations  must  be  learned,  and  all  human 
knowledge  easily  follows.  With  wealth  come  refinement,  and  benevolence, 
and  the  general  progress  of  a people  in  all  that  adds  value  and  dignity  to 
a nation. 

44 1 look  upon  business  as  one  vast  scene  of  moral  action.  The  thousand 
wheels  of  Commerce,  with  all  their  swift  and  complicated  revolutions,  I re- 
gard as  an  immense  moral  machinery.  Meanness  and  cunning  may  lurk 
amidst  it,  but  it  was  not  designed  for  that  degradation.  That  must  be  a 
noble  scene  of  action  where  conscience  is  felt  to  be  a law.  And  it  is  felt  to 
be  a law  of  business — its  very  violations  prove  it  such.”* 

The  moral  effect  of  trade  upon  those  engaged  in  it,  depends  very  much 
upon  their  views  of  life.  Trade  is,  in  fact,  a severe  trial  to  principle  and  a 
test  of  virtue.  The  secluded  scholar  who  only  sees  life  at  a distance,  as  it 
is  enacted  by  the  swarming  multitudes  who  jostle  against  each  other  in  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  world,  knows  nothing  of  danger,  temptation,  or 
trial.  He  has  much  need  to  be  cautious  and  charitable  in  his  opinions  and 
judgments  of  those  who,  at  every  turn,  are  put  to  the  test.  He  may  him- 
self be  unconsciously  a villain,  and  never  suspect  it.  If  a man  would  truly 
know  himself,  let  him  engage  in  an  extensive  mercantile  business,  where 
nice  questions  of  morals  and  metaphysics  are  to  be  adjusted,  in  which  he  is 
an  interested  party;  let  him  try  his  calculations  in  that  moral  and. mental 
arithmetic  in  which  his  liberty,  his  integrity,  bis  home,  in  short,  his  life,  is 
involved.  If  he  does  not  find  his  temptations  too  severe  for  his  virtue,  if 
he  can  pursue  the  tenor  of  his  way  conscientiously  as  a man  of  uprightness, 
he  need  have  no  fear  of  himself,  he  will  assuredly  find  his  daily  vocation  a 
means  of  perfecting  his  moral  nature. 

To  be  convinced  beyond  a doubt  of  the  harmonizing,  civilizing,  elevating, 
and  refining  influences  of  trade  upon  mankind,  for  a moment  contrast  those 
nations  that  have  been  most  favored  in  this  respect  with  such  as  have  not 
been  favored  at  all.  Look  at  England,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Par- 
ticularly, look  at  the  principal  cities  of  these  countries,  London,  Bristol,  Liv- 
erpool ; Paris,  Havre,  Lyons;  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Whence 
comes  ihe  intelligence,  the  refinement,  the  learning,  the  religion  of  these 
cities  but  from  their  Commerce  ? It  is  but  a few  years  since  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  were  a race  scarcely  removed  from  the  monkey  tribes,  or  if  re- 
moved at  all,  it  was  in  the  direction  not  particularly  creditable  to  them. 
They  herded  together  in  a state  of  nudity  in  cool  weather,  to  get  warmth 
from  each  others  bodies.  They  lay  down  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore 
to  feed  upon  the  rotten  fish  cast  there  by  the  waters.  They  had  no  religion, 
no  literature,  no  regular  language.  They  had  no  sciences,  no  arts,  no 
trades.  They  had  no  houses,  no  clothing,  and  hardly  food.  They  were  too 
indolent  to  fight — they  lived  the  life  of  slothful  brutes.  There  was  an 
equality  among  them  which  might  have  satisfied  the  most  rabid  Red  Re- 
publican. It  was  the  very  race,  indeed,  upon  which  the  experiment  of  com- 
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munizing  could  be  fairly  tried  without  compromise  to  the  theory.  It  was 
Commerce  that  civilized  and  saved  the  Sandwich  Islanders  from  utter  anni- 
hilation. A half  of  a century  has  barely  elapsed  since  these  humanizing 
influences  commenced,  and  you  may  now  find  in  Owhyhee,  long-pavea 
streets  of  substantially-built  dwellings  and  warehouses.  There  are  also 
school-houses  and  churches ; in  short,  there  are  all  the  positive  evidences  of 
civilization. 

As  you  look  upon  the  dignified  old  Sandwich  Island  merchant  in  fine 
broad  cloth,  and  his  somewhat  corpulent  wife  in  the  finest  silks,  walking  in  a 
Christian  manner  to  church,  or  behold  them  surrounded  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  Europe  and  America  in  a magnificent  house,  you  are  apt  to  wonder 
if  these  same  are  the  identical  naked  rotten-fish  eaters  who  formerly  sunned 
themselves  on  the  sea  shore ! And  the  young  lady  with  them,  the  elegant, 
roguish,  brilliant  brunette — the  young  student  too,  as  deep  in  the  love  of 
classic  lore  as  if  he  lived  in  a more  fhvored  land — are  these  the  children  of 
the  real  heathen  themselves  ? It  is  even  so.  Such  miracles  are  wrought 
by  the  pursuit  of  trade. 

Go  to  New  Zealand  now,  in  the  year  1853 — a country  of  double  the  ter- 
ritory of  England,  and  situated  in  a far  more  favored  latitude.  Take  mer- 
chandise with  you,  if  you  please,  but  have  a care  at  first  or  the  natives  will 
turn  from  your  traffic,  catch  you,  and  make  a meal  of  you.  Be  assured  they 
will  not  for  a moment  trouble  themselves  to  consult  your  taste  in  the  mat- 
ter, whether  you  prefer  to  be  cut  up  and  roasted,  baked,  boiled,  or  eaten 
raw.  Neither  whether  you  are  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  hairy  old  man 
monster  with  the  protruding  tusks,  the  flabby  old  feminine  mate,  or  the 
cubs  of  these  worthy  people.  For  a certainty  you  will  be  eaten. 

Penetrate  the  benighted  land  of  Africa,  and  you  may  possibly  be  able  to 
return.  The  chances,  however,  are  that  you  will  be  caught  by  the  subjects 
of  some  old  sooty  chief,  bound  fast  to  a tree,  until  you  are  sufficiently  tamed, 
when  you  may  be  favored  in  the  shine  of  the  countenance  of  the  old  mon- 
arch himself,  if  you  do  happen  to  be  of  rather  a feeble  color.  And  you 
may  be  allowed  to  bring  his  water,  parch  his  corn,  and  arrange  the  leaves 
for  his  lair.  If  you  succeed  in  getting  into  the  particular  favor  and  affection 
of  your  sovereign  master,  as  a mark  of  distinction,  he  may  direct  you  to  be 
dyed  in  such  a manner  as  partially  to  resemble  himself.  As  a still  greater 
mark  of  esteem,  he  may  deign  to  give  you  the  delectable  dark  damsel,  his 
daughter,  in  marriage. 

If  you  remain  at  home,  which  is  most  probable,  deride  not  the  influences 
of  that  profession  which  should  roach  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  bring  eveiy 
nation  and  people  within  its  control 
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About  a year  since  a work  was  presented  to  the  public,  entitled  the 
“Naval  Dry  Docks  of  the  United  Slates,  by  Charles  B.  Stuart,  En- 
gineer- in-Chief,  United  States  Navy,”  which  by  its  concise  and  valuable  his- 
tory, as  well  as  its  supurb  appearance  and  illustrations,  attracted  much  at- 
tention at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  a valuable  contribution  to  the  fund  of 
professional  knowledge,  and  elicited  from  men  of  science  and  literature,  and 
especially  from  those  of  other  lands,  striking  and  gratifying  encomiums  on 
American  engineering.  Its  prodnetion  involved  much  industrious  research, 
, and  careful  selection  from  the  official  material  on  hie  at  Washington,  and 
from  facts  accumulated  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  author.  It 
contained  full  and  accurate  drawings  of  the  structures  described,  and  in  point 
of  costliness,  it  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  which  had  issued  from  the  press 
and  crossed  the  ocean,  eastward. 

This  was  a commencement  of  a series  of  national  works,  descriptive  of 
the  civil  engineering  of  the  United  States,  and  we  are  now  indebted  to  the 
talent  and  industry  of  the  author  for  the  second  of  this  series,  in  the  1 Naval 
and  Mail  Steamers  of  the  United  States,”  which  has  just  been  issued  b y its 
enterprising  publisher. 

This  volume  is  fully  in  keeping  with  its  predecessor  in  paper  and  typog- 
raphy, the  illustrations  being  of  the  first  order  of  talent  in  design  and  exe- 
cution. The  scientific  details  with  which  it  abounds  will  commend  it  to  the 
votaries  of  science  and  art,  while  its  elegant  appearance  will  give  it  a wel- 
come place  on  many  a parlor  table. 

It  is  dedicated,  very  appropriately,  to  E.  K.  Colliic3,  Esq.,  a gentleman 
whose  name  is  intimately  connected  with  one  of  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  this  present  age  of  wonders,  and  opposite  the  dedication  page  we 
find  a beautiful  steel  engraving  of  the  “ Arctic,”  daguerreotyped  from  life. 
8be  is  lying  at  her  moorings,  coaling  from  a schooner  alongside,  and  her  im- 
mense hull,  looming  up  from  the  water,  makes  every  thing  else  around  it 
seem  insignificant.  Iler  symmetrical  fore-and-aft  lines,  and  her  neat,  judicious 
rig,  are  faithfully  represented,  with  her  boats,  anchors,  and  other  appurten- 
ances, and  those  immense  wheel  houses  and  wheels,  which  have  made  such 
disturbances  in  the  domains  of  Old  Neptune  as  was  never  made  before. 
There  she  lies  an  object  of  majestic  beauty,  and  a proud  monument  of  the 
firm  determination,  the  accurate  calculations,  and  the  skill  of  construction 
and  management,  which  have  made  her  and  her  sister  vessels  the  successful 
champions  of  our  country  in  the  struggle  for  trans- Atlantic  supremacy. 

The  frontispiece  is  a finely  tinted  view,  from  a daguerreotype,  of  the  U.  S. 
Steam  Frigate  “Powhatan,”  recently  completed  and  equipped,  and  on  her 
way,  at  present,  to  join  the  Japan  Squadron.  This  steamer  and  her  sister 
vessel  the  “Susquehanna,”  now  on  the  East  India  Station,  are  the  finest  of 
their  class  afloat,  and  will  be  ornaments  to  the  “ stars  and  stripes  ” wherever 
they  go.  They  stand  at  the  head  of  our  present  steam  marine,  and  are  only 
the  commencement,  we  hope,  of  better  things  to  come.  Nationally,  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 

Followi ug  these,  are  spirited  views  of  other  naval  and  mail  steamers,  with 
numerous  plates  of  machinery,  propellers,  water-wheels,  indicator  cards,  <kc-, 

* Naval  and  Mall  Steamers  of  the  United  States.  By  Charles  R.  8tvart,  Eafiaeerlw-CMef 
the  United  Slates  Navy;  author  of  the  " Naval  Dry  Decks  of  the  United  States.’*  lUuslrated  with 
thirty-six  line  engravings.  4to.,  pp.  916.  New  York : Charles  B.  Norton. 
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fWiy  illustrating  the  Subject  matter,  and  of  great  value  to  the  general  and 
practical  reader. 

The  history  of  the  naval  steamers  carries  ns  from  the  44  Demologos  ” of 
Robert  Fulton,  the  first  war  steamer  in  the  world,  to  the  present  day,  and  it 
ie  full  of  instructive  lessons. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned,  even  from  the  array  of  failures.  Here  is 
one  steamer  loaded  down  with  timber  and  machinery,  carrying  scarcely  fuel 
enough  to  send  her  44  hull  down  ” from  the  Highlands ; and  another,  built 
for  a certain  canal  which  she  proves  too  large  to  navigate;  and  a third, 
doing  remarkably  well  at  four  knots  per  hour  with  90  pounds  of  steam. 
Here  is  a trial  of  speed  to  test  an  important  question,  when  the  engine  of 
one  vessel  gets  44hot,”  and  the  other  runs  aground ; and  two  others  are  built 
to  test  another  question,  one  of  them  proving  safe  and  efficient,  while  the 
second  breaks  down  every  time  she  leaves  port. 

But  this  picture  has  its  gratifying  counterpart.  Out  of  3 1 steamers  en- 
rolled in  the  Navy  Department  from  first  to  last,  there  are  now  but  18  in  ac- 
tive service,  and  of  these  ten  have  been  either  44  completed,  rebuilt,  or  thor- 
oughly repaired,  since  the  commencement  of  1850.”  Within  a period, 
therefore,  of  less  than  three  years,  the  aspect  of  our  steam  marine  has  un- 
dergone an  entire  change,  and  there  is  notone  on  the  present  list  unworthy 
of  notice.  As  a class,  their  appointments  are  complete,  and  their  speed  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  other  government  marine.  One  of  them,  the 
44  Fulton,”  built  (as  to  her  machinery)  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Engineer-in-Chief,  is  the  fastest  war  steamer  afloat,  making  average  sea- 
speed  of  11  knots,  with  sufficient  power  to  increase  it,  if  necessary,  to  18 
and  20. 

It  must  have  been  as  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  as  it  is  to  learn  from 
the  author’s  conclusion,  facts  like  these : — 

44  With  the  regrets,  however,  which  must  be  felt  in  consequence  of  the  mea- 
greness in  number  of  our  naval  steamers,  there  ta  much  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  though  insignificant  in  this  respect,  in  every  other  quality  they  are  types  of 
wonderful  progress  and  capability,  and,  for  their  class,  are  in  many  essential  par- 
ticulars superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation.” 

********* 

44  Notwithstanding  the  opinions  which  some  of  our  citizens  may  entertain  to 
the  contrary,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  present  steam  marine  of  the  United 
States,  exists  the  nucleus  of  the  finest  naval  force  which  the  world  has  yet  to  see. 
What  it  needs,  and  what  it  only  needs,  is  encouragement  and  development.  It 
will  stand  the  test  of  severe,  impartial  criticism,  as  it  is;  it  will  surprise  the  most 
sanguine,  as  it  can  be  and  will  be,  with  proper  care  and  untrammelled  progress.” 

There  is  something  in  the  language  of  the  44  Preface  ” and  44  Conclusion,” 
and  in  the  tone  of  the  entire  work,  which  we  like.  It  is  patriotic,  and  full 
of  national  pride,  without  being  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  bombast ; it  is 
clear  and  concise  in  its  arguments  and  descriptions,  withont  a controversal 
character,  or  any  of  that  bitterness  in  criticism  too  often  found  in  similar 
works ; an  evident  desire  is  manifested  to  give  the  proper  credit  to  those 
who  deserve  it,  in  speaking  of  the  various  constructors,  superintendents,  <kc  , 
and,  as  a whole,  it  is  a simple  statement  of  facts  without  glorification  of 
self,  or  even,  as  circumstances  might  abundantly  justify,  a word  of  self  justi- 
fication. 

Some  of  the  statements  in  this  volume  will  go  far  to  counteract  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  have  hitherto  looked  upon  our  fleet  of  naval  steamers  as 
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An  expensive  and  comparatively  worthless  affiur.  The  policy  and  arrange- 
ments of  our  merchant  marine  are  such  that  publicity  can  always  be  avoided, 
in  peculiar  circumstances,  if  necessary ; but  it  is  not  so  with  the  official  ma- 
chinery of  the  government.  It  is  not  a common  thing  to  see  a laudatory 
notice  of  a naval  steamer  in  the  public  prints ; but  if  an  accident  occurs,  if 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a proper  system  of  management  in  the  de- 
partment of  construction  and  equipment,  a delay  is  caused  in  getting  one  of 
them  to  sea,  or  if  she  happens  to  have  a number  of  timid  officers  on  board 
who  are  anxious  to  condemn  her,  forthwith  we  find  the  complaint  heralded 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another,  as  if  the  news  were  sure  of  a w el- 
come.  The  fact  cannot  be  disguised,  that  this  branch  of  our  defensive  ser- 
vice has  been  underrated  too  much,  and  something  of  this  kind  has  been 
needed  to  correct  the  public  error.  Here  we  find  an  array  of  steamers,  with 
official  records  of  tbeir  daily  work,  their  speed,  and  consumption  of  fuel,  and 
in  both  these  important  respects  they  will  compare  very  favorably  with  our 
merchant  service,  and  prove  decidedly  superior  to  the  standard  of  foreign 
marines.  The  number,  it  is  true,  is  small,  but  sufficiently  large  to  have  pro- 
duced gratifying  results.  The  experiment  is  a prototype  of  Brother  Jona- 
than’s experiments  all  through.  Whatever  may  be  its  extent,  it  bears  that 
high  impress  of  success,  which  nothing  but  skill  and  energy  can  give. 

The  compliment  which  the  author  pays  our  fleet  of  mail  steamers  is  justly 
deserved.  The  broad  expanse  of  commercial  enterprise,  which  the  Amer- 
ican steamship  “ Savannah ” was  the  first  to  explore  with  other  power  than 
that  of  wind  and  canvas,  has  opened  to  the  merchants  of  the  world  avenues 
without  number  of  wealth  almost  without  limit.  The  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  ocean  transit  of  the  41  Savannah  ” to  Liverpool,  the  “ Robert 
Fulton”  to  Charleston,  and  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  the  “Sirius,”  was 
not  lost.  During  that  period  of  apparent  inaction,  there  were  mighty  prob- 
lems solving,  earnest  questions  raised,  debated,  and  settled ; and  now  the 
world  is  beginning  to  feel  the  result.  What  was  once  an  experiment  has 
become  a certainty ; the  surging  paddles,  and  the  regular  monotone  of  ma- 
rine machinery  on  every  ocean  and  along  every  coast,  are  busy  with  the  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  important  solutions,  the  gratifying  answers  to  those 
absorbing  questions. 

In  this  contest  for  supremacy  over  the  elements;  none  have  accomplished 
more  than  the  merchants  of  our  own  country.  Into  this  struggle  they  have 
entered  with  high  aims,  and  they  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  paths 
they  have  taken  are  not  those  of  imitation,  but  essentially  new  and  hitherto 
untried;  and  the  result  is,  a mercantile  steam  marine  on  the  At* antic  and 
Pacific,  like  that  of  no  other  nation,  and  without  an  equal  in  all  the  impor- 
tant requisites  of  such  a marine.  This  is  a matter  of  national  congratula- 
tion, and  the  prominent  actors  are  worthy  of  honor.  The  laurels  which  such 
men  as  Collins,  Abpinwall,  Law,  Vanderbilt,  Ac.,  wear,  are  more  glori- 
ous than  any  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  and  will  not  soon  fade. 

In  publishing  a work  like  this,  and  a series  of  works  similar  to  this  and  Us 
predecessor,  the  author  will  have  performed  a duty  alike  creditable  to  him- 
self, his  profession,  his  country,  ana  the  age.  Records  like  these  belong  to 
the  age ; they  are  its  characteristics ; from  them,  in  the  form  of  history,  pos- 
terity receives  its  impressions  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  learns 
what  is  yet  to  be  done.  Such  contributions  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Pres- 
ent and  Future,  deserve  the  most  ample  encouragement,  and  sooner  or  later 
will  repay  all  the  labor,  study,  and  cost,  their  production  may  involve^ 
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AN  ACTION  OF  COVENANT  UPON  A CHARTER  PARTY. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  February  13th,  1652.  Before  Judge  Betts. 
William  Tyson,  vs.  Augustas  Belmont,  Consul  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  plaintiff,  in  this  case,  being  part  owner  of  the  American  ship  Probus,  agreed 
by  charter  party  with  defendant,  to  freight  the  ship  for  a voyage  from  the  port 
of  New  York  to  Apalachicola,  the  vessel  to  be  in  good  order,  well  manned  and 
provisioned,  thence  to  proceed  to  Toulon  or  Brest,  the  whole  of  the  freighting  part 
of  the  ship  to  be,  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants,  at  defendant's  sole  dis- 
posal for  a cargo  of  lumber.  The  cargo  to  be  delivered  at  Apalachicola,  along- 
side, as  fast  os  required  by  the  captain,  who  was  to  use  all  precaution  for  its  safety, 
and  be  responsible  for  losses  by  neglect.  The  defendant  agreed  to  furnish  com- 
plete cargo  and  to  pay  freight,  90  francs  per  load  of  50  feet  string  measure,  and 
6 per  cent  primage,  ky  days  to  be  allowed ; and  in  case  of  detention  by  defen- 
dant, to  pay  100  Spanish  milled  dollars  a day.  Penalty  110,000. 

The  6hip  left  this  port  on  17th  February,  1848,  and  arrived  at  Apalachicola 
15th  March,  1848.  That  defendant  failed  in  leaving  the  cargo  as  agreed  upon, 
and  after  shipping  part,  by  an  indorsement  on  the  charter  party,  changed  the  des- 
tination of  the  vessel  to  Liverpool,  and  the  freight  to  80  shillings  sterling,  in- 
stead o€  90  francs,  with  the  same  primage.  The  indorsement  was  dated  19th 
April,  1848.  The  ship  left  Apalachicola  on  15th  June,  1848,  and  arrived  at  Liv- 
erpool on  8th  August,  1848.  There. the  cargo  was  delivered  according  to  the 
bill  of  lading. 

The  breaches  assigned  were,  that  the  cargo  was  not  ready  as  agreed  upon; 
that  is  was  not  a full  one ; that  it  was  not  ready  or  delivered  alongside  as  agreed 
upon ; that  defendant  caused  a delay  of  18  days ; that  he  did  not  pay  the  freight, 
amounting  to  £2,657  5s.  2d.  sterling. 

The  defence  was  non  est  factum  with  general  traverse,  and  special  notice  of 
matter  in  bar.  That  the  captain  was  part  owner  and  interested  in  the  cove- 
nants. That  much  less  than  the  cargo  acknowledged  by  the  bills  of  lading  was 
delivered  to  the  agents  of  the  consignees.  That  the  captain  claimed,  as  part 
owner,  freight  and  primage,  which  was  denied  by  defendant’s  agent  to  be  charg- 
able  on  more  than  the  cargo  actually  delivered.  That  the  matter  was  left 
to  arbitration.  That,  on  7th  December,  1848,  a submission  to  arbitration  was 
entered  into.  That  arbitrators  were  appointed.  That  an  award  was  made,  de- 
ciding freight  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  delivery  measure  at  Liverpool,  and 
that,  thereunder,  the  amount  of  £2,657  5s.  2d.  was  paid  to  the  captain,  leaving 
to  plaintiff  and  the  captain  only  such  claim  os  they  may  have  for  dead  freight  and 
demurrage,  of  which  defendant  avers  there  was  none. 

That  the  alleged  delay  was  caused  bv  the  captain,  who  took  the  vessel  round 
from  the  East  Pass,  where  she  was  anchored  ana  had  been  supplied  with  most  of 
her  cargo,  to  the  West  Pass,  where  it  was  almost  impossible  to  take  the  lumber 
to  her,  and  that  the  agent  of  the  defendant  had  made  a stipulation  with  the  cap- 
tain, that,  if  the  ship  was  taken  round,  no  demurrage  should  be  charged.  It 
was  also  contended,  that  if  the  ship  had  remained  at  her  original  anchorage,  the 
cargo  would  have  been  all  delivered  by  the  agent  of  the  defendant 

The  delay  was  also  attributed,  by  defendant,  to  the  weather.  That  the  sole 
use  of  the  ship  was  not  given  to  defendant,  and  that  there  was  damage  arising 
from  improper  stowage.  Defendant  claimed  damages  $18,000  as  recoupement 
of  any  damages  to  be  recovered  in  this  action. 

The  plaintiff  denied  the  plea  in  bar,  and  traversed  it  generally. 

The  testimony  was  documentary  and  voluminous. 

The  court  charged  the  jury  in  substance  as  follows  the  plaintiff  as  owner 
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wishes  full  cargo,  and  chartered  full  possession,  there  was  no  estimation  as  to  the 
amount  of  cargo,  yet  this  was  important,  as  the  penalty  was  large.  It  appears 
the  captain  was  part  owner,  yet  plaintiff  executed  the  charter  in  his  own  name, 
still  representing  himself  therein  os  part  owner.  A question  arises  what  opera- 
tipn  the  charter  had  on  the  captain’s  rights ; a question  also  arises  whether  the 
captain  could  exercise  rights  of  part  owner  on  that  voyage.  It  is  to  be  implied 
that  plaintiff  was  empowered  to  act  os  whole  owner ; it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
defendant  informed  himself  that  plaintiff  had  a right  to  exercise  full  power  as 
owner.  It  is  implied  that  plaintiff  hod  such  right ; it  is  usual  for  merchants  to 
take  in  the  master  as  part  owner  to  stimulate  his  exertions.  But  though  he 
stands  as  part  ownor  at  the  custom-house,  yet  the  practice  is  to  let  the  merchant 
owner  take  the  direction  and  planning  of  the  voyage.  Upon  general  principles 
of  commercial  law,  it  might  well  be  that  the  captain,  though  port  owner,  bad  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  letting  of  the  ship. 

Another  thing  to  be  presumed  is,  that  both  parties  so  contracting  knew  the 
character  of  the  port  of  Apalachicola  and  the  incidents  of  entering  the  harbor, 
and  difficulties  are  to  be  taken  os  understood  as  if  they  were  mentioned  in  tbs 
contract.  There  is  no  objection  of  want  of  sufficient  diligence  in  the  captain 
on  arriving  at  Apalachicola.  The  contract  stipulated  the  cargo  was  to  be  fur- 
nished as  required  by  the  master ; notice  from  him,  therefore,  was  necessary. 
The  cargo  was  to  be  supplied  alongside  as  the  master  required,  the  only  excep- 
tion was  the  weather.  The  captain  was  to  take  the  goods  alongside,  and  not  be 
liable  for  loss,  except  through  neglect.  There  was  a stipulation  for  lav  days. 
The  cargo  was  to  be  sent  os  the  captain  required  and  state  of  weather  allowed. 
The  word  require  is  not  of  definite  meaning ; it  has  two  significations— one,  de* 
mand  that  captain  should  moke ; another,  is  necessity  or  need,  or  as  fast  as  he 
needed.  If  one  of  these  be  the  signification,  the  captain  was  to  look  to  it ; if  the 
other,  the  shipper  was  to  do  so. 

The  action  is  brought  alleging  that  full  cargo  was  not  supplied ; the  ship  was 
obliged  to  sail  though  not  filled  up.  Compensation  is  claimed  for  fifty  loads,  at 
80  shillings  sterling  per  lond.  The  next  default  is  detention  eighteen  days,  the 
•hip  being  ready  to  receive  cargo.  Another  claim  is,  that  when  the  cargo  was 
delivered,  the  ship  only  received  three-fourths  of  the  freight,  over  $3,000  not 
paid. 

The  defenses  are  os  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  pleadings,  and  that  the  cause  is 
to  be  tried  on  issues  framed  in  writing.  The  pk  intiff  insists  the  pleas  do  not 
meet  various  points,  and  that  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  give  evidence  on  various 
matters.  In  my  opinion  the  pleadings  are  so  framed  as  to  admit  every  defense. 
You  are  to  look  at  the  charter  and  evidence  to  see  what  the  rights  of  the  parties 
are. 

The  destination  was  changed;  all  else  remains  the  same.  The  charter  Is  to 
be  applied  to  all  the  changes  of  destination,  of  the  port  originally  designated. 
This  will  obviate  one  of  the  grounds  set  up  by  the  defendant  in  respect  to  the 
claim  of  freight 

The  first  question  is  whether  there  was  any  default  in  supplying  a full  cargo. 
Two  grounds  are  taken  by  defendant  as  to  not  supplying  full  cargo ; first,  that  it 
was  fully  loaded — that  it  had  a competent  lading ; second , the  vessel  was  out  at 
sea,  where  it  was  very  inconvenient,  if  not  dangerous,  to  transport  cargo — that 
a portion  was  sent,  but  defendant  was  not  compellable  to  send  more  thou 
was  convenient  As  to  the  first,  the  obligation  to  supply  all  she  coaid  stow 
away.  Upon  the  contract  the  obligation  is  express — the  defendant  was  to  supply 
full  cargo,  and  subjects  the  owner  to  loss  of  entire  freight  if  he  had  not  token  a 
full  cargo.  No  stipulation  was  more  important  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  than 
the  cargo.  The  stipulation  was  to  carry  timber  of  unusual  dimensions  for  ship- 
ping. The  vessel  could  not  receive  the  logs  and  pass  throughout  the  full  width 
of  the  vessel.  The  stipulation,  therefore,  was,  that  the  vessel  should  be  supplied 
with  full  proportion.  The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  exact  a full  performance,  unless 
he  has  put  it  out  of  his  power,  or  was  relieved  from  performance. 
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The  seomuL  question  is,  whether  the  captain  was  justified  in  going  outside  of 
the  bar. 

It  most  be  understood  that  the  contract  was  entered  into  between  men  who 
knew  the  situation  of  the  port,  and  the  depth  of  water  she  would  carry  over  the 
bar ; it  must  be  presumed  they  knew  how  far  down  they  could  load  the  vessel. 
Suppose  the  captain  was  influenced  by  undue  timidity,  and  had  gone  away  before 
loading  to  the  .depth  she  could  carry  over  the  bar,  then  the  act  was  wrongful. 
But  if  he  found  she  was  loaded  as  deep  as  prudent  where  she  lay,  then  defendant 
is  answerable  for  removal,  and  was  not  explicit  as  to  how  far  she  should  be  load- 
ed, and  the  usage  to  supply  an  inadequately  filled  ship  outside.  If  usage  be 
applied  to  this  contract,  she  could  go  outside  and  claim  cargo  there — she  could 
command  there  enough  to  fill  her  up.  She  must  take  up  the  best  position  that 
circumstances  permitted.  The  question  arises,  whether  she  did  take  such  posi- 
tion. You  are  to  determine  whether  what  was  done  was  judicious  and  proper; 
it  was  his  duty  to  select  the  most  proper  place.  If  he  made  a proper  selection, 
then  he  was  entitled  at  that  place  to  all  the  advantages  at  Apalachicola.  These 
matters  you  will  dispose  of  according  to  evidence. 

The  Judge  then  charged  the  Jury  on  the  third  question  of  the  demurrage  charged 
for  eighteen  days— and  Baid,  after  reviewing  the  testimony,  they  had  a right  to 
imply  that  more  timber  was  required— adopting  the  defendant's  views,  that  the 
captain  should  demand  timber  and  that  plaintiff  should  show  the  demand.  The 
jury  are  to  determine  and  be  satisfied  whether  notice  has  been  given,  and  the 
judge  said  that  the  defendant  said,  that  during  that  period  the  men  were  engaged 
on  ship’s  duty.  The  defendant  must  show  more  than  mere  statement  on  this 
head.  The  obligation  to  give  notice  was  fully  satisfied  by  showing  she  was  in 
want  of  timber,  and  defendant  was  bound  to  furnish  it,  unless  on  intimation  or 
notice  from  the  captain  that  he  did  not  want  it. 

The  last  question  relates  to  freight  This  involves  questions  of  law,  novel  and 
difficult;  the  matters  of  fact  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  leave  the  questions  of  law 
to  be  found  upon  hereafter,  and  need  not  therefore  involve  a new  tHal. 

The  cargo  was  taken  to  Liverpool ; when  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  the  cap* 
tain,  at  request  of  defendant's  agent,  executed  a bill  of  lading,  which  was  indorsed 
to  the  Rothschilds,  and  then  by  them  to  Jaques,  Myers  & Co.,  who  presented  it 
and  claimed  deliveiy.  There  are  some  questions  as  to  the  rights  of  the  latter 
persons,  whether  they  were  owners  of  the  cargo  or  agents.  If  Belmont  sold  to 
Rothschilds,  he  is  not  affected  by  any  arrangement.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  mas- 
ter to  collect  the  freight  for  the  owner.  Difficulties  arose  and  it  was  agreed  to 
arbitrate.  The  arbitrators  decided  freight  should  be  according  to  Liverpool  mea- 
sure, and  the  freight  so  settled  was  paid,  and  defendant  claims  the  award  as  con- 
clusive. 

These  are  all  nice  questions — I will  lay  before  you  my  first  impressions.  What 
authority  bad  these  persons  to  arbitrate  ? On  what  authority  did  Jaques,  Myers 
& Co.  interfere  ? Whether  Rothschilds  were  owners  or  agents  of  Belmont  does 
not  appear.  Ordinarily,  be  received  the  cargo  to  hold  as  stockholder.  He  must 
show  that  Myers  had  all  the  power  the  original  owner  possessed.  He  had  under- 
taken to  pay  freight  according  to  the  charter  party,  and  after  that  could  make  no 
other  condition.  After  delivery  of  the  cargo,  if  delivered  without  exacting  freight, 
the  captain  had  lost  his  lien  and  had  no  resource  except  to  the  shipper.  I think 
the  submission  on  Myers’  part  would  be  nugatory,  and  if  entered  into  in  perfect 
good  faith,  not  valid. 

Is  the  captain  bound  by  it,  or  the  plaintiffs?  In  respect  to  plaintiff,  he  is  to  be 
considered  all  along  as  entire  owner  of  the  ship.  Whatever  rights  the  captain 
had  are  to  be  enforced  against  him,  and  not  against  the  ship.  The  ship,  freight, 
and  cargo,  are  all  under  the  contract  of  plaintiff,  and  the  captain  bad  no  right  to 
arbitrate  away  his  rights.  If  the  captain  made  the  submission  it  would  not  bind 
plaintiff. 

Did  it  bind  the  captain  ? If  nothing  were  shown  but  the  fact  of  part-owner- 
ship, he  was  entitled  to  half  the  freight  and  could  arrange  as  to  it,  but  on  the 
question  here  presented  the  inference  is  the  other  way,  Ana  that  the  captain  had 
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placed  in  plaintiff's  hands  all  his  rights.  So  that  in  respect  to  hit  own  lights  he 
would  have  no  power  to  arbitrate. 

But,  again,  Belmont  is  not  bound,  and  the  role  applies,  that  If  not  binding’  on 
one  it  is  not  binding  on  others. 

* The  judge  declined  to  state  his  views  on  the  point  urged  by  plaintiff,  that  he 
had  nothing  to  arbitrate,  because  the  submission  says  the  freight,  as  per  charter 
party,  was  submitted,  and  the  parties  understanding  when  originally  bound  abo 
would  be  entitled  to  freight  withont  deduction,  and  the  change  of  destination 
providing  that  all  other  stipulations  should  remain  the  same ; there  waa  then 
nothing  as  to  freight  to  submit 

But  defendant  urges  it  is  a mercantile  contract,  and  to  be  understood  accord- 
ing to  its  usage  at  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  executed.  This  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  if  there  were  ambiguity  on  the  free  of  the  contraot,  bat  if  noae 
then  usage  cannot  be  brought  in.  If  there  be  no  donbt  as  to  what  parties  mean, 
there  is  nothing  for  usage  to  act  on.  If  doubtful  on  the  contract,  whether  on 
sending  to  Liverpool  freight  was  to  be  paid  according  to  bill  of  lading,  or  aocori» 
ing  to  usage  where  delivered,  then  usage  nay  be  admitted.  Bat  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  stipulations  of  the  charter. 

There  are  questions  raised  as  to  what  the  custom  is.  Defendant  claims  that 
by  the  usage  all  timber  delivered  pays  freight  according  to  quantity  of  merchant* 
able  timber  delivered.  Plaintiff  claims  that  usage  is  only  between  merchant 
and  merchant  on  sale. 

Yon  will  therefore  have  to  inquire  what  the  custom  is,  not  to  determine  the 
right  of  the  parties,  because  the  law  does  that,  but  to  protect  rights  of  parties. 
On  review,  you  will  state  what  you  find  the  custom  is. 

It  is  undoubtedly  against  reason,  against  the  propriety  of  things,  and  also 
against  the  plain  meaning  of  the  parties,  and  unjust  to  the  ship  owner,  that  he 
should  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  carrying  a portion  of  cargo.  The 
master  has  nothing  to  do  with  inquiring  from  owner  of  the  cargo  what  use  be 
intends  to  put  it  to.  It  would  subject  him  to  damages  from  the  snipper  if  he  re- 
fused to  take  just  what  was  presented,  and  therefore,  in  my  notion  of  things,  the 
law  intends  that  he  is  entitled  to  payment  for  what  he  carries,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  room  for  question,  unless  the  law  implies  that  he  contracted  with  reference 
to  nsage.  If  the  captain  sued  defendant  for  not  putting  on  board  merchantable 
timber,  Belmont  might  answer:  I had  a right  to  send  what  l chose.  If  by  the 
usage  you  could  not  claim  pay  for  it,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The  court  can  entertain  no  doubt  upon  the  contract  that  the  owner  is  entitled 
to  payment  for  all  he  carried. 

There  was  little  difficulty  between  the  captain  and  defendant’s  agent  as  to  dif- 
ference and  measurement  They  decided  the  difference,  and  settled  in  the  bill  of 
lading  the  quantity  of  timber. 

Another  question  was  raised,  as  to  its  being  a fraudulent  submission  and  de- 
ceitful, and  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  a fraudulent  one.  If  this  be  ao,  it  ia 
all  void. 

So,  with  regard  to  the  arbitrators,  if  the  award  be  corrupt,  it  is  void. 

You  are  not  to  imply  or  impute  fraud,  you  are  to  understand  that  the  parties 
acted  in  good  faith.  You  are  not  to  impute  that  they  designed  to  practice  any 
trick,  or  Uiat  the  arbitrators  intended  to  practice  fraud.  You  are  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  evidence  fully  supports  foe  charge. 

Mr.  Lord  excepted  to  foe  charge. 

The  jury  retired,  and  found  for  plaintiff  damages  $7,484  34. 

D.  Lord  and  J.  Laroque  for  plaintiff;  F.  B.  Cutting  and  E.  H.  Owen  for 
defendant. 

LIABILITY  OF  PARTNERS  IN  PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

In  foe  (British)  Court  of  Chancery,  Feb.  9th,  1853.  In  re  foe  Worcester 
Corn  Exchange. 

This  part-heard  appeal  to  discharge  an  order  of  Master  Forrer,  for  a call  of  £5 
per  share  on  all  foe  shareholders  of  foe  above-named  company,  was  then  re- 
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iQiied.  The  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  a Corn  Exchange 
in  the  city  of  Worcester,  with  a proposed  capital  of  £4,000,  in  800  shares  of  £6 
each.  The  whole  capital  was  not  subscribed  for,  and  the  deed  of  settlement 
contained  an  express  stipulation  that  the  shareholders  should  not  be  liable  be*- 
yond  the  £6  per  share.  Powers  were  also  contained  in  the  deed  for  increasing 
the  capital,  with  the  consent  of  the  shareholders,  and  for  directors  to  borrow 
money  to  a limited  extent  Neither  of  these  powers  appeared  to  have  been  pro* 
perly  exercised,  but  the  directors  entered  into  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  land 
and  building  the  Exchange,  which  far  exceeded  the  paid  up  capital  of  £5  per 
share.  Under  these  circumstances  the  debts  of  the  company  amounted  to 
£3,374,  and  the  only  assets  to  pay  them  was  a sum  of  £1,700,  for  which  the 
Exchange  had  been  sold.  The  Master  made  a call  of  £5  per  share  on  each 
shareholder,  and  the  grounds  urged  for  supporting  it  on  the  appeal  were,  that 
the  debts  had  been  contracted  bona  fide  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  object  for  which  the  company  had  been  formed,  and  that  a sound  exercise  of 
discretion  by  the  directors  was  not  circumscribed  by  the  terms  of  the  deed.  The 
appellants  relied  upon  the  general  restriction  of  liability  in  the  deed  to  the  £6 
per  share. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  the  case  was  a very  distressing  one,  fora  heavy 
Iom  had  been  sustained  in  a speculation  which  had  turned  out  a total  failure, 
without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  dishonesty  against  any  one.  The  question 
was,  who  were  to  bear  that  loss?  and,  as  the  point  raised  was  one  of  liability  be- 
tween the  directors  and  the  rest  of  the  shareholders,  the  only  mode  of  determin- 
ing their  rights  was  to  look  strictly  at  the  contracts  they  had  mutually  bound 
themselves  by  under  the  deed  of  settlement.  The  shareholders  contended  that 
they  were  only  liable  to  the  extent  of  £6  per  share,  which  they  had  already  paid, 
while  the  directors,  on  the  other  hand,  having  spent  double  the  sum  subscribed 
for,  now  asked  them  to  pay  a further  sum  of  £5  per  share.  In  his  (the  Lord 
Chancellor’s)  opinion,  the  shareholders  were  not  liable  for  that  amount,  inas- 
much as  the  deed  expressly  stipulated  that  the  sum  of  £5  per  share  should  be 
paid,  and  no  more.  The  intention  of  the  parties  to  limit  their  liability  to  that 
extent  was  so  manifest,  that  all  the  other  clauses  in  the  deed  must  be  read  with 
reference  to  that  contract  Looking  at  the  condition  of  the  parties  in  that  way, 
the  arguments  that  the  directors  had  power  undor  certain  clauses  to  borrow 
money  and  enter  into  contracts  could  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that  such 
powers  were  limited  to  the  proposed  capital  of  £5  per  share.  This  was  the  law 
as  between  the  directors  ana  the  shareholders,  who  were  quasi  parties ; and.  al- 
though there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  decide  the  point,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  strong  opinion  to  be,  that  the  same  limit  of  liability  existed  between 
the  shareholders  and  third  parties,  for  tbo  present  company  did  not  appear  to  be 
an  ordinary  trading  partnership,  to  which  the  law  of  merchants  was  applicable, 
but  simply  an  association  to  build  a house,  for  which  purpose  each  member  had 

»ed  his  credit  to  a certain  amount.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  order 
e call  must  be  discharged  without  costs.  The  official  manager  would  have 
his  costs  out  of  the  estate. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT — FACTORS’  ACTS — VALIDITY  OF  FLEDGES  BY  FACTORS  IN- 
TRUSTED WITH  GOODS  FOR  SALE. 

The  following  decision,  as  to  the  power  of  factors  to  pledge  the  goods  intrus- 
ted to  them  for  sale,  is  one,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  judgment  observed, 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  mercantile  world.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  a merchant  resident  in  India,  in  March,  1847,  consigned  two  boxes  of 

S earls  to  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Brownrigg  & Co.. merchants  at  Liverpool,  and 
rew  bills  upon  them  to  the  amount  of  £2,466,  which  they  accepted  on  the  26th 
of  Mav.  Messrs.  Brownrigg  & Co.  sent  the  pearls  to  Messrs.  Collitt  & Co., 
their  London  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  value.  They  were 
valued  by  them  at  £2,060.  Messrs.  Brownrigg  & Co.  subsequently  directed 
Messrs.  Collett  & Co.  to  sell  the  pearls,  and  drew  a bill  on  them  for  £2,000, 
which  they  accepted.  In  June  following,  Messrs.  Brownrigg  & Co.  sent  the  in- 
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voice  of  the  pearls,  signed  by  the  plaintiff*  to  Messrs.  CoUett&Co.  This  mm 
the  first  intimation  they  reoeived  of  the  pearls  being  the  ssmess  those  of  whisk 
Messrs.  Brownrigg  & Co.  had  some  months  previously  advised  them  ; nor  wess 
they  aware  of  the  fact  of  Messrs.  Brownrigg  & Co.  having  accepted  bills  upon 
the  security  of  the  pearls.  In  July,  1847,  the  pearls  were  put  up  to  auction  b j 
Messrs.  Collett  & Co.,  the  greater  portion  of  which  were  bought  in — £830 
worth  only  being  sold.  On  the  bill  for  £2,000  becoming  due,  Messrs.  Brown- 
rigg  & Co.  found  it  inconvenient  to  meet  it,  and  Messrs  Collett  & Co.,  at  tho  in- 
quest of  Messrs.  Brownrigg  & Co.,  renewed  the  bill,  by  retaining  the  £S20n 
in  part  payment,  and  by  accepting  a bill  for  £1,680,  which  Messrs.  Brownrigg 
& Co.  procured  to  be  discounted.  On  that  bill  becoming  due  the  same  course 
was  pursued,  the  original  object  being  to  make  up  £2,000.  In  the  following 
November  Messrs.  Brownrigg  & Co.  became  insolvent,  and  Messrs.  Collett  £ 
Co.  were  obliged  to  pay  the  holders  of  the  £1,680  bill.  The  bills  drawn  upon 
Messrs.  Brownrigg  & Co.  and  accepted  by  them  were  dishonored,  except  one. 
The  plaintiff  subsequently  sent  a power  of  attorney  to  Messrs.  Forbes  & Co^ 
to  receive  the  pearls,  who,  in  the  month  of  Marco,  1848,  applied  to  Messrs. 
Brownrigg  & Co.  for  them ; and  by  whom  they  were,  for  the  first  time,  informed 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Collett  & Co.  In  the  meantime  Messrs. 
Collett  & Co.  sold  the  remainder  of  the  pearls  by  private  contract  for  £ 1,800, 
and  applied  the  proceeds  of  tho  sale  against  the  claim  which  they  had  on  Messrs. 
Brownrigg  & Co.  in  respect  of  the  bill  accepted  by  them,  and  which  they  (Messrs. 
Collett  & Co.)  had  paid.  The  plaintiff  then  filed  his  bill  in  equity  against  Messrs. 
Brownrigg  & Co.  and  Messrs.  Collett  & Co.,  for  an  account,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  produced  by  the  sale  of  the  pearls,  charging  fraud  and  col- 
lusion. But  the  Lord  Chancellor,  affirming  the  decree  of  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
held  that  the  transaction  by  way  of  pledge  being  bona  fide,  was  good,  and  such 
as  the  Factors’  Acts  (4  Geo.  Iv.,  c.  83 ; 6 Geo.  IV.,  c.  94 ; 6 and  6 Vic.,  c.  89,) 
were  intended  to  protect.  His  lordship  said  that  the  6 and  6 Vic.,  c.  39,  in  ef- 
fect provides — 14  that  in  dealing  with  any  agent  for  the  pledge  of  property,  yon 
may  safely  consider  him  as  owner,  though  you  know  he  is  the  agent , and  yoo  are 
not  bound  to  ask  for  his  authority.  It  is  the  usual  course  of  business  to  take 
for  granted  that  he  has  authority,  and  if  you  do  not  know  that  he  has  not  au- 
thority, you  are  perfectly  safe ; he  shall  be  deemed  the  owner  of  the  property, 
and  you  may  deal  with  him  as  such,  provided  yon  are  acting  bona  fide,  though 
you  know  he  is  the  agent,  you  may  deal  with  him  as  owner.”  This  emphatic*], 
though  somewhat  tautological,  exposition  of  the  position  of  a party  taking  goods 
as  a pledge  from  an  ageut,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mercantile  men ; and 
as  such  we  have  here  given  it  insertion,  with  the  facts  (though  somewhat  com- 
plicated) which  elicited  such  exposition. — Naiulthaw  vs.  Brownrigg , 20  Law 
Times  Rep.,  page  26. 

EFFECT  OF  RELEASING  FART  SECURITY  HELD  FOR  JUDGMENT  DEBT — IMPORTANT  TO 
CREDITORS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  following  important  case  has  recently  been  decided  in  the  Irish  Courts. 
W.  H.  being  seized  of  an  estate  tail  In  Whiteacre,  certain  judgments  were  ob- 
tained against  him  in  1824.  Upon  his  marriage  subsequently  in  that  year, 
Whiteacre  was  settled  on  him  for  life,  with  remainder  over  to  nis  issue  of  the 
marriage,  and  a recovery  was  suffered  to  the  uses  of  the  settlement.  In  1828, 
W.  H.,  by  purchase,  acquired  Blackacrein  fee.  In  1826  several  other  judgments 
were  obtained  against  him.  In  1829,  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  lend  to  W.  H* 
£2,000  upon  mortgage  of  his  fee  in  Blackacre,  and  of  nis  life  estate  in  White- 
acre,  provided  that  the  judgment  creditors  of  1824  would  release  Blackacre  from 
their  judgments,  to  which  they  assented,  and  then  in  1829  executed  a deed-poll 
which  recited : — That  W.  H.  being  desirous  to  have  Blackacre  clear  of  incum- 
brances, had  requested  the  judgment  creditors  of  1824  to  release  it  from  the  in- 
cumbrances thereupon  by  their  judgments ; and  they  being  satisfied  that  tho 
residue  of  W.  H.’s  lands  were  a sufficient  security  for  ther  judgments,  agree 
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thereto ; and  by  the  operative  part  they  released,  exonerated,  and  forever  dis- 
charged Blockaere  from  their  respective  judgments,  and  from  ail  writs  of  execu- 
tion and  any  other  writ  then  sued  out,  or  thereafter  sued  out  against  Black  acre, 
by  virtue  of  their  respective  judgments  or  otherwise  in  relation  thereto ; and 
they  agreed  ffor  their  respective  judgment  only)  toidemnifv  W.  H.  for  all  costs* 
damages,  and  expenses,  which  shall  at  any  time  be  incurred  by  reason  of  Black- 
aero  being  attached  in  execution  under  their  judgment.  Afterwards  W.  H.  exe- 
cuted the  proposed  mortgage  to  the  plaintiff. 

H?ld>  that,  noth  in  law  and  in  equity,  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  deed-poll 
of  1829,  was  to  exonerate  Whiteacre  as  well  as  Blackocre  from  the  rights  and 
remedies  of  the  judgment  creditors  of  1824.  Handcock  vs.  Handcock.  1 Ir. 
Ch.  Rep.  1844. 

LANDLORD  AMD  TENANT. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1852,  Hamil- 
ton Peck  and  another,  appellants,  vs.  Samuel  Ingersoll  and  another,  respondents. 

This  action  was  brought  to  recover  1600,  claimed  by  the  plaintiff*  to  be  due 
to  them  for  three  quarters  rent  of  part  of  a store  in  New  York,  leased  by  them 
to  the  defendants.  The  defendants  proved,  in  their  defence,  that  the  plaintiffs 
held  the  entire  store  under  a lease  to  them,  containing  a clause  authorizing  their 
lessor  to  re-enter  in  case  of  nonpayment  of  the  rent  reserved ; that  rents  were  m 
arrear  on  that  lease,  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  $600  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs, 
and  that  they  had  paid  that  amount  to  the  plaintiffs*  lessor,  in  part  satisfaction  of 
the  rent  due  to  such  lessor,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  sail.  It  did  not 
appear  that  the  chief  landlord  had  demanded  the  rent,  or  threatened  to  re  enter. 

Held,  that  the  payment  was  a good  defense  to  the  suit 

That  the  under-tenants  had  a right  to  pay  their  rent  to  the  chief  landlord,  to 
protect  their  own  possession ; and  that  such  payment  satisfied  the  rent  due  to 
their  immediate  landlord. 

That  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  wait  until  a re-entry  was  made  or  threat- 
ened, or  the  rent  demanded.  That  the  under-tenant  might  pny,  whenever  there 
existed  in  the  chief  landlord  a legal  right  by  which  they  might  be  damnified  if 
the  payment  should  be  neglected. 

EJECTING  A PASSENGER  FROM  RAILROAD  CARS. 

An  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  wrongful  ejecting  of  a passen- 

5er  from  the  cars  of  the  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  Company,  was  tried 
anuary  14,  1853,  in  the  Superior  Court,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  plaintiff 
George  Alexander,  claimed  that  he  had  entered  the  cars  as  a passenger  at  Day- 
ton,  having  purchased  a ticket,  which  he  accidentally  lost  before  called  on  by  the 
conductor.  On  the  other  side  it  was  claimed  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  bought 
any  ticket;  but  that  if  he  had,  having  lost  it,  he  was  bound  to  pay  over  again. 
It  was  shown  in  aggravation  that  the  plaintiff  was  put  out  on  a cold  winter’s 
morning,  the  nearest  house  being  some  three  or  four  thousand  yards  off,  and  that 
the  plaintiff’s  feet  were  injured  by  the  frost  and  cold. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury.  Judge  Hondley  informed  them  that  a corporation 
stood  on  no  higher  grounds  than  any  other  carrier — that  the  ticket  given  by  the 
Railroad  Company  was  the  best  evidence  of  payment;  but  if  the  party  had  ac- 
tually paid  for  his  seat  in  the  cars,  the  loss  or  the  ticket  would  only  put  him  to 
the  trouble  of  proving  he  had  paid,  and  the  Railroad  Company  would  have  no 
right  to  turn  him  out. 

It  being  suggested  on  the  part  of  defendant  that  if  the  ticket  was  found  by 
another  person  it  might  have  been  passed  on  the  conductor,  the  Court  remarked 
that  the  ticket  was  not  negotiable ; and  if  the  Company  choose  to  put  it  in  a 
shape  by  which  they  might  be  imposed  upon,  that  would  not  alter  the  rights  of 
other  parties. 

The  jury,  after  a short  deliberation,  brought  in  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
$600  damages. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A TEAM,  AND  WHEN  KZKHT  FROM  EXBCUTIOK* 

In  the  Superior  Court,  (City  of  New  York,)  Special  Term.  Bosworth,  Judge 
—(on  consultation  with  all  the  other  Judges  of  the  Court)  Harthouse  vs, 
Rikers. 

[Judgment  vu  had  agalnat  the  plaintiff  for  costa  of  the  action.  On  proceeding  supplementary  to 
execution,  the  examination  disclosed  that  he  was  a public  carman,  was  a householder,  and  had  a 
family  for  which  he  provided,  and  had  u one  horse,  a harness,  and  cart,”  whieh  were  exempt  from 
execution,  provided  they  came  within  the  proper  definition  of  the  word  “taasa.”  Defendant  in- 
sisted the  cart  was  not  exempt,  moved  for  a receiver,  and  that  the  cart  be  delivered  over  to  the 
receiver.] 

A team  is  “ two  or  more  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts,  harnessed  together  to 
the  same  vehicle  for  drawing,  as  to  a coach,  chariot,  wagon,  cart,  sled,  sleigh, 
and  the  like.” — Webster’s  Dictionary,  unabridged.  Team-work  is  44  work  done 
by  a team,  as  distinguished  from  personal  labor.” — Id. 

The  object  of  exempting  the  team  of  a householder  was  doubtless  to  enable 
him  to  do  team-work.  Horses,  without  harness  or  vehicle,  would  be  of  but 
little  service  relatively.  Morse  vs.  Keyes,  6 How.  P.  R.,  18,  21,  concedes  that  a 
44  harness”  is  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  team,  but  not  the  vehicle  to  which 
the  team  may  be  harnessed.  This  concession  Beems  to  be  a consequence  of  the 
definition  given  by  the  court  of  the  word  “ team.”  The  court  said : 44  A team 
is  said  to  be  two  or  more  horses  or  oxen  harnessed  together.”  I think  Web- 
ster’s definition  better  accords  with  the  common  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word. 

However  inartificial  the  expression  may  be,  yet  the  phrase,  44  a one-horse 
team,”  is  often  used,  and  expresses  a clear  idea  to  the  common  mind.  Unless 
the  word 44  team,”  as  used  in  the  act  of  1842,  ch.  157,  includes  that,  then  a single 
horse,  harness,  and  cart  would  not  be  exempt,  though  used  together  by  a house- 
holder as  a team,  to  do  team-work,  and  though  necessary  for  the  support  of  his 
family. 

I think  a team,  within  the  meaning  of  that  act,  means  horses  or  oxen  harnessed 
to  a vehicle,  and  includes  the  three,  and  that  though  there  be  but  a horse,  har- 
ness, and  cart,  instead  of  two  horses,  harness,  ana  a wagon,  they  are  exempt 
from  execution  if  of  less  value  than  $160,  and  are  necessary  for  the  owner’s  sup- 
port, he  being  a householder,  or  having  a family  for  which  he  provides. 

Under  a contrary  construction,  the  act,  so  far  as  it  exempts  a team , would  have 
practically  no  application  to  this  city.  The  44  lepm  ” of  a carman  would  not  be 
a team  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 

I think  it  is  exempt  from  execution,  and  the  motion  for  a receiver,  and  that  the 
cart  of  the  plaintiff  be  delivered  to  such  receiver  is  denied. 

DECISION  ON  CHARGE  OF  STOCK  BEING  OBTAINED  BY  FRAUD. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  (New  York,)  Special  Term.  Dykers,  Alstine  & Co. 
vs.  Woodward  & Hallam.  Roosevelt,  Judge. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1852,  the  plaintiffs  sold  to  the  defendant,  Woodward, 
one  hundred  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Cumberland  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  for 
$6,750,  and,  on  the  same  day,  made  a regular  transfer  to  him  on  the  books  of 
the  company.  Woodward  gave,  in  payment  of  the  stock,  his  check  for  the 
amount  on  a bank  in  New  York,  which,  on  presentation,  was  refused  payment 
It  now  appears  that  he  had  no  funds  in  the  bank  at  the  time,  and  has  had  none 
since.  The  plaintiffs  accordingly  charge  that  the  stock  was  obtained  from  them  by 
fraud ; and  they  further  allege,  that  to  effectuate  his  purpose  he  immediately 
transferred  it  the  other  defendant,  Mary  Hallam,  who  resides  in  Connecticut, 
without  receiving  any  valuable  consideration.  They  ask  for  a judgment  direct- 
ing the  stock  to  be  returned  to  them,  with  damages  and  costs ; that,  in  the  mean- 
time an  injunction  may  issue,  &c. 

Woodward,  in  his  answer,  admits  the  truth  of  the  above  statement,  except  as 
to  the  consideration  of  bis  transfer  to  Mrs.  Hallam,  and  as  to  his  intention  in 
giving  the  check.  He  says  the  former  was  the  full  value  received  by  him  from 
tier,  and  the  latter  was  not  fraudulent.  An  admission  of  the  facts  constituting 
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fraud  must  prevail  over  a more  unexplained  denial  of  fraudulent  intention.  The 
concealed  meptal  purposes  of  a party  cannot  rebut  the  legal  inferences  arising 
from  his  acts.  It  is  the  act,  not  the  secret  intent,  which  constitutes  the  fraud. 
That  act,  in  the  present  case,  was  the  obtaining  of  the  plaintiff’s  property  by  a 
false  check,  the  same  in  effect  as  a forged  one.  As  between  Woodward,  there- 
fore, and  the  plaintiffs,  the  sale  was  void,  still,  if  Mrs.  Hallam  was  a bona  fide 
purchaser,  without  notice,  and  if  she  actually  parted  with  her  money,  on  the 
strength  of  her  transfer,  she  is  entitled  to  be  protected.  On  this  question  Wood- 
ward’s answer  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  in  her  favor.  She  must  aver  and  prove 
her  own  case. 

Instead  of  doing  so,  she  has — if  the  plaintiff’s  view  of  the  practice  be  correct— 
suffered  a default,  and  thereby  allowed  the  complaint,  in  effect,  to  be  taken  as 
confessed.  Being  a non-resident,  the  summons,  as  against  her,  was  ordered  to 
be  served  by  publication.  But,  before  the  prescribed  six  weeks  had  expired,  the 
summons  ana  complaint  were  served  personally  in  Connecticut  More  than 
twenty  days  have  elapsed  since  that  service,  but  not  since  the  expiration  of  the 
six  weeks.  The  code  says  (sec.  143)  the  answer  “ must  be  served  within  twenty 
days  after  the  service  of  the  copy  of  the  complaint ;”  or  (sec.  128)  within  twenty 
days  after  service  of  the  summons;  and  that  if  the  defendant  (sec.  146)  fail  to 
answer  within  the  prescribed  twenty  days,  the  plaintiff  may  apply  for  judgment. 
Has  the  defendant,  Hallam,  then  failed  to  answer?  or,  in  other  words,  when  is 
she  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  served?  Service  is  either  within  or  without  the 
State — in  the  former  case  it  must  be  personal ; in  the  latter  it  may  be  either  per- 
sonal or  by  publication.  (Secs.  99,  127, 134,  135.) 

Sec.  135  provides  that  where  a defendant  cannot  be  found  within  the  State, 
the  plaintiff  may  obtain  an  order,  directing  “ that  the  service  be  made  by  the 
publication  of  a summons,”  not  less  than  once  a week  for  six  weeks : and  sec. 
137  declares  that  this  species  of  service  “ shall  be  deemed  complete  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  prescribed  by  the  order  for  publication.’’  When,  therefore,  the 
code  says  that  u personal  service  of  a copy  of  the  summons  and  complaint  out 
of  the  State  is  equivalent  to  publication,  it  means  equivalent  to  complete  ser- 
vice, so  as  to  make  the  twenty  day  limitation  of  the  period  to  answer,  commence 
running  from  the  day  of  such  service.  The  six  successive  weekly  insertions  of 
the  advertisement  are  not  with  the  view  of  giving  time  to  a distant  party  to  an- 
swer, but  to  increase  the  chances  of  his  getting  notice  of  the  suit. 

Two  or  three  insertions,  the  law  presumes,  might  be  overlooked.  It  requires 
at  least  six,  at  intervals  of  a week  each,  to  raise  a legal  presumption  of  notice, 
and  even  then  it  is  but  a presumption.  Still,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
proceedings  valid,  it  is  allowed  to  have  the  effect  of  actual  notice.  Why,  then, 
should  not  personal  service,  which  is  actual  notice,  have  the  same  effect?  The 
plaintiffs,  therefore,  are  regular  in  applying  for  judgment  against  both  the  de- 
fendants. The  defendant  Hallam,  however,  on  application  ana  “ sufficient  cause 
shown,”  must,  notwithstanding,  be  allowed  to  defend.  On  this  point  the  code  is 
imperative.  Has  she,  then,  shown  sufficient  cause?  She  tenders  an  answer, 
sworn  to  by  her,  and  which  Bhe  proposes,  if  allowed,  to  put  in ; in  fact,  she  says 
that  the  transfer  was  made  by  Woodward  to  her  “ for  the  full  value  thereof  re- 
ceived from  her;”  cautiously  avoiding  any  averment  as  to  what  the  value  con- 
sisted of,  and  when  it  was  paid. 

The  statement  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a case  of  transfer  in  payment  or  se- 
curity for  an  antecedent  debt  In  addition,  however,  to  this  ominous  supposition, 
there  is  a very  pregnant  obliteration  in  the  document  As  originally  drawn,  it 
contained  an  averment  that  the  transfer  was  made  “ upon  a purchase  by  her  in 
good  frith.”  This  line,  although  obscured  by  a very  dense  cloud  of  black  ink 
spread  over  it  can,  with  some  effort  be  discerned,  nevertheless,  by  the  naked 
eye.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  the  transaction,  as  between  the 
defendants,  was  not  a bona  fide  purchase,  and  that  no  advantage,  consequently, 
can  result  from  it  to  defeat  the  relief  to  which  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  against 
the  original  fraud.  The  conclusion  is,  that  whether  the  answer  be  received  or 
rejected,  there  must  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs. 
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MARINE  INSURANCE. 

Insurable  Interests — The  profit  expected  to  arise  from  & cargo  of  goods 
may  be  insured.  Profits  ought  always  to  be  insured  in  a valued  policy,  as  they 
arc  then  recoverable  in  case  of  a loss  of  the  cargo,  without  the  insured**  being 
compelled  to  Rhow  that  any  profits  should  have  been  made  if  the  loss  had  not 
happened.  (Petapsco  Ins.  Co.  rs.  Coulter,  3 Pet,  222.) 

The  advances  of  a consignee,  an  agent  or  factor,  and  the  commissions  of  a 
master  or  supercargo,  are  all  subjects  of  insurance.  So,  a merchant  has  an  in- 
surable interest  in  the  expected  commissions  upon  goods  on  shipboard,  in  the 
progress  of  the  voyage,  which  are  consigned  to  him  for  sale.  (Putnam  vs.  Mer- 
cantile Ins.  Co.,  6 Mete.,  386.) 

Both  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  may  severally  insure  their  respective  interests. 
And  though  the  property  is  mortgaged  to  its  full  value,  yet  the  mortgagor  has 
an  insurable  interest  in  the  whole.  (Traders  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Roberts,  9 Wendell, 
404;  2 Pick.,  258.) 

The  lender  upon  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds  has  an  insurable  interest 
for  the  sum  lent.  The  owner  of  the  ship,  in  such  case,  has  only  an  insurable  in- 
terest in  the  surplus  value  above  the  sum  lent  (1  Marshall  on  Insurance,  115.) 

It  is  sufficient  if  the  insured  has  only  a special  property  in  the  thing  insured. 
As,  a part  owner  of  a vessel,  who  has  chartered  the  remainder  with  a covenant 
to  pay  the  value  in  case  of  a loss,  may  insure  the  whole  vessel  as  his  property. 
But  a part  owner  insuring  in  his  own  name  only,  and  not  mentioning  any  olher 
person  ns  being  interested,  can  recover  only  the  value  of  his  own  interest  (Oli- 
ver is.  Green,  3 Mass.,  133;  1 Met,  16.) 

The  insured  usually  causes  the  policy  to  be  made  for  “himself  and  whom  H 
may  concern,”  in  which  case  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who  has  an  inter- 
est in  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  and  who  authorized  the  insurance 
to  be  effected,  or  adopted  it  when  made.  (3  Kent,  372.) 

A person  who  charters  a vessel  and  contracts  with  the  owner  to  make  insu- 
rance, has  a sufficient  insurable  interest,  as  the  effect  of  the  contract  is  the  same 
as  an  agreement  to  pay  in  case  of  loss.  Tn  such  case  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
insured  to  state  to  the  underwriters  the  particular  nature  of  his  interest,  unless 
they  question  him  respecting  it  (Bartlett  vs.  Walter,  13  Mass.,  267.) 

And  where  it  is  stipulated  by  a charter  party,  that  in  case  the  ship  be  lost  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  the  charterer  shall  pay  the  owner  a sum  of  money  which  is  esti- 
mated as  the  value  of  the  ship,  the  owner  has  still  an  insurable  interest 

When  Consignee,  or  Factor,  is  bound  to  Insure. — It  seems  now  to  bo 
well  established,  that  consignees  for  sole,  such  as  commission  merchants, 
may  insure  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  principal  or  consignor.;  and  they 
may  insure  the  goods  in  their  own  name  or  in  the  nume  of  their  principal,  u 
they  insure  in  their  own  name,  and  the  goods  are  lost,  they  may  recover  the  full 
value  of  the  goods,  in  which  case  the  surplus,  beyond  their  own  interest,  would 
belong  to  their  principal.  (De  Forest  vs.  The  Fulton  Ins.  Co.,  1 Hall,  84.) 

Commission  merchants  are  not,  however,  bound  to  insure,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  principal,  goods  consigned  to  them  for  sale,  without  some  express  or  im- 
plied directions  to  that  effect.  (Brtsban  vs.  Boyd,  4 Paige,  1 17.) 

The  instances  in  which  an  order  to  insure  must  be  obeyed  are,  first,  where  a 
merchant  abroad  has  effects  in  the  hands  of  his  correspondent  here,  in  which  case 
he  has  a right  to  expect  that  he  will  obey  an  order  to  insure,  because  he  is  en- 
titled to  call  his  money  out  of  the  other's  hands  when  and  in  what  manner  he 
pleases ; secondly,  where  the  merchant  abroad  has  no  effects  in  the  bands  of  hit 
correspondent,  yet,  if  the  course  of  dealing  between  them  be  such,  that  the  one 
has  been  used  to  send  orders  for  insurance,  and  the  other  to  comply  with  them, 
the  former  has  a right  to  expect  that  his  orders  for  insurance  will  still  he  obeyed, 
unless  the  latter  give  him  notice  to  discontinue  that  course  of  dealing ; thirdly, 
if  the  merchant  abroad  send  bills  of  lading  to  his  correspondent  here,  he  may  io- 
grmffc  on  them  an  order  to  insure,  as  the  implied  condition  on  which  the  bills  of 
lading  shall  bo  accepted,  which  the  other  must  obey,  if  he  accept  them,  for  it  is 
one  entire  transaction.  (Smith  vs.  Lascelles,  2 T.  R.,  187.) 
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•TATS  or  THE  MONET  MARKET — INCREASED  CAUTION  IN  REGARD  TO  DOUBTFUL  ENTERPRISES— INVES- 
TIGATIONS IN  REGARD  TO  THE  CAUSES  OP  THE  RECENT  STRINGENCY— COMPARATIVE  SHIPMENTS  OP 
SPECIE  PROM  THE  UNITED  STATES — METHODS  OP  BUILDING  UPON  BORROWED  CAPITAL  FOR  SPECU- 
LATIVE PURPOSES— INCREASED  EXPENSES  OP  LIVING  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DEMANDS  PROM  LABORERS 
FOR  ADVANCED  WAGES — NEW  SILVER  COIN  AND  ASSAY  OFFICE— NEW  LAW  IN  RELATION  TO  BANK 
STATEMENTS— PROPOSED  ENLARGEMENT  OP  THE  BASIS  TOR  BANKING— PRODUCT  OP  GOLD,  WITH  A 
STATEMENT  OP  THE  DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS— IM- 
PORTS OP  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  MARCH— IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE 
QUARTER— CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  FOR  MARCH  AND  THE  QUARTER— IMPORTS  OP  DRY  GOODS 
POR  MARCH  AND  THE  QUARTER— EXPORTS  PROM  NEW  YORK  FOR  MARCH  AND  FOR  THE  QUARTER 
— COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES — COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OF  DO- 
MESTIC PRODUCE  FROM  NEW  YORK— NEW  THEORIES  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY)  ETC. 


The  money  market  has  gradually  become  easier,  and  capital  can  now  be  read- 
ily obtained  upon  all  prime  securities  at  or  near  the  legal  rates  of  interest. 
The  stringency,  however,  as  applied  to  loans  for  new  or  doubtful  enterprises  is 
not  removed,  and  capitalists  will  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  more  cautious  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  their  investments.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  an  adequate  supply  of  money  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  the  Beason,  although  we  can  hardly  look  for  a return  to  the  low  rates  of 
last  year.  Business  is  too  much  extended  in  every  department  to  leave  surplus 
capital  unemployed,  and  the  market  is  always  in  favor  of  the  lender,  unless 
there  is  a strong  competition  for  investments.  The  increased  imports  have  un- 
doubtedly done  something  toward  creating  a demand  for  money,  but  have  had 
less  influence  than  generally  supposed.  This  is  easily  shown  from  the  limited 
exports  of  specie.  If  capital  had  been  wanted,  as  many  assert,  for  the  purposes 
of  remittance,  foreign  exchange  must  have  continued  above  the  specie  point ; 
while  the  actual  shipments  of  coin  show  a very  considerable  decline,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  either  of  the  two  previous  years,  when  rates  of 
interest  were  much  lower.  Thus,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  20th  April  the 
total  clearances  of  specie  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  ports  were,  in  round 
numbers,  only  $3,000,000  against  $8,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1852,  and  $5,300,000  for  the  same  time  in  1851.  The  amount  of  money  re- 
quired for  duties  has,  it  is  true,  been  increased  by  the  excessive  imports,  but  the 
balance  in  the  United  States  Treasury  has  not  been  so  largely  increased  as  to 
exert  by  itself  any  very  considerable  influence  upon  the  money  market.  The 
great  drain  of  capital  has  been  in  the  large  increase  of  that  class  of  enterprises 
which  are  carried  on  by  borrowed  means.  Of  these,  the  two  most  considerable 
are  the  construction  of  railroads  and  the  improvement  of  real  estate  in  the 
erection  of  dwellings.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  borrowers  have  applied  to 
the  centers  of  capital  for  loans  to  carry  on  the  various  railroad  enterprises,  and 
millions  of  dollars  have  thus  been  drawn  away  and  disbursed,  which  it  will  take 
a long  time  to  return.  The  building  of  houses  has  been  reduced  to  such  a sys- 
tem, that  little  or  no  capital  is  now  required  from  the  owner.  A speculator  buys 
a few  lots  of  ground,  giving  a mortgage  for  most  of  the  purchase  money.  He 
yol.  xxviii. — no.  v.  38 
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then  contracts  for  the  erection  of  several  showy  dwellings,  replete  with  u mod- 
em conveniences.**  When  finished,  they  of  course  increese  the  value  of  the  lo- 
cation, and  will  sell  for  enough  to  clear  off  all  incumbrances,  and  leave  the  build- 
er a handsome  surplus.  A very  large  amount  of  capital  is  now  employed  in 
this  way ; and  so  far  has  this  fever  of  building  taken  hold  of  people  without 
means,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  borrow  upon  bond  and  mortgage  at  the  highest 
rate  the  law  allows. 

Since  our  last,  the  expenses  of  living  have  been  somewhat  increased  at  nearly 
all  points.  The  prices  of  sundry  articles  of  general  consumption  have,  it  is  true, 
been  somewhat  reduced,  but  most  other  avenues  of  expenditure  have  been 
widened.  Labor  of  all  kinds  demands  higher  reward,  and  in  aftnost  every 
branch  of  industry,  organizations,  combinations,  and  in  some  cases  strikes,” 
have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  advance.  This  system  of 
combined  demand,  although  it  has  many  able  advocates,  is  hardly  based  upon 
sound  principles,  and  as  now  acted  upon  in  this  country,  has  been  connected 
with  exactions  so  manifestly  unjust,  that  it  cannot  much  longer  be  sustained. 
Were  its  advocates  content  to  confine  its  operation  simply  to  demands  for  in- 
creased wages,  the  system  would  be  more  tolerable  ; but  such  terms  are  now 
dictated  by  associations  of  workmen  to  their  employers,  that  capitalists  shrink 
from  enterprises  requiring  the  employment  of  a large  manual  force.  After  pre- 
scribing the  rate  of  remuneration,  many  of  the  Trades’  Unions  go  on  to  enact 
laws  for  the  government  of  their  respective  departments,  to  all  of  which  the 
employer  must  assent,  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  business. 
The  result  even  thus  far  is,  that  there  is  found  no  limit  to  this  species  of  en- 
croachment. If  workmen  may  dictate  the  hour  and  mode  of  service,  and  the  num- 
ber and  description  of  hands  to  be  employed,  they  may  also  regulate  other  items 
of  the  business  with  which  their  labor  is  connected. r Thus,  we  find  that  within 
a few  days,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  ’long-shore-men  have  taken  by  force 
from  their  several  stations  the  horses  and  labor-saving  gear  used  for  delivering 
cargoes,  it  being  part  of  their  regulations  not  to  allow  of  such  competition ; and 
in  some  places  in  the  interior  the  new  excavating  machines  have  had  to  give  way 
before  the  brute  force  of  the  mob. 

Since  our  last,  the  act  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  new  issue  of  silver  coin 
has  gone  into  operation,  and  the  deliveries  from  the  Mint  are  now  being  made. 
The  pieces  coined  are  but  a little  lighter  in  appearance  than  the  old  coin,  and 
are  very  eagerly  sought  after  for  the  purposes  of  change.  The  new  Assay 
Office  at  New  York  is  not  yet  established,  although  some  steps  in  relation  to  it 
have  been  taken  by  the  proper  department.  We  trust  that  it  will  soon  be  or- 
ganized and  efficiently  at  work,  as  it  is  much  needed. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  have  passed  a law  requiring  the  banks  in  their 
principal  city  to  publish  weekly  statements  of  the  average  for  the  previous  six 
days,  of  their  loans  and  discounts,  deposits,  specie,  and  circulation.  This  is  a 
great  step  taken  toward  effecting  the  object  for  which  this  Magazine  has  labored 
since  the  day  it  was  commenced ; namely,  that  of  laying  before  the  commercial 
community  that  sort  of  information  necessary  to  the  intelligent  conduct  of  their 
business.  The  banks,  by  sudden  changes  in  their  policy,  have  ruined  the  wisest 
plans,  and  broken  up  the  most  systematic  arrangements  of  merchants,  without 
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any  warning  previously  given,  and  oftentimes  when  seemingly- actuated  by  mere 
caprice.  The  system  now  adopted  will  prevent  all  the  evil  influences  of  such 
•a  step,  as  any  changes  of  policy  will  be  immediately  revealed  by  the  publication 
t>f  the  weekly  statement ; and  the  nesessity  for  any  contraction  be  foreshadowed 
long  before  it  is  commenced.  The  same  Legislature  also  enacted  a bill  allow- 
ing the  bonds  of  the  several  cities  of  the  State  to  be  used,  under  certain  re» 
strictions,  as  a basis  for  banking ; but  the  Governor  has  not  signified  his  assent 
to  the  measure,  so  that  it  has  not  become  a law. 

The  trade  in  merchandise  has  been  active  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  importers  and  manufacturers  have  shown  more  disposition  to  crowd  off  their 
stocks,  having  laid  them  in  or  produced  them  at  a cost  above  the  usual  average. 
The  stock  market  has  been  more  buoyant  since  our  last,  and  prices  have  gene» 
rally  improved. 

In  regard  to  the  future  course  of  the  money  market,  it  is  impossible  to  ven- 
ture any  prediction  based  upon  reliable  indications.  If  foreign  exchange  should 
rise  above  the  specie  point,  and  considerable  gold  be  sent  forward,  there  must 
be  a partial  continuation  of  the  recent  stringency.  Still  the  receipts  from  Cal- 
ifornia are  large,  and  our  supplies  of  gold  from  this  quarter  are  on  the  increase. 

DKP08ITB  FOE  MARCH. 


Gold 

Silver. . . . 

Total. 


Double  eagles 

Quarter  eagles. 

Gold  dollars 

Total  gold  coinage 


Three-cent  pieces. 


Cents 

Half-centa 

Total  copper  coinage 
Total  coinage 


NEW  ORLEAN8.  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  California.  Total.  From  California.  Total. 

$7,440,000  $7,510,000 

22,000 

$7,440,000  $7,682,000 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Pieces.  Value.  ■ Pieces.  Valve. 

248,233  $4,964,600 

108,400  271,015 

458,133  468,188 

814,772  $5,093,808 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

5,460,000  $108,800 

COPPER  COINAGE. 

403,876  $4,038 

19,500  98 

422,870  $4,131 

6,697,648  5,861,789 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  deposits  of  gold  are  largely  in  excess  of  previous 
months,  showing  that  the  gold  fields  are  not  yet  exhausted. 

The  imports  of  Foreign  merchandise  continued  to  increase  throughout  the 
whole  of  March,  on  a very  largo  scale.  The  total  receipts  at  New  York  for  the 
month  have  been  $6,825,926  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  month  of  1852,  and 
$6,327,72 6 greater  than  the  same  month  of  1851,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  folio w- 
ig  co  mparison  :-r 
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IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  PROM  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OP  MARCH. 


1851.  18§S.  1851.  • 

Entered  for  consumption 110,661,142  09,802,024  $16,099,24? 

Entered  for  warehousing 1,181,925  916,519  2,015,011 

Free  goods 982,580  1,843,988  2,051.846 

Specie WO, 515  625,421  247,72* 


Total  entered  at  the  port 018,086,102  012,587,902  019,413,82& 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1,068,487  1,605,849  697,118 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  total  value  of  goods  entered  for  ware- 
housing during  the  month,  is  much  increased,  while  the  total  withdrawn  is  much 
smaller.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ; the  increased  rates  of  interest,  caused 
by  the  pressure  in  the  money  market,  while  they  operated  to  lessen  the  demand 
for  goods,  made  it  also  less  convenient  to  pay  the  duties  on  them,  and  thus  en- 
couraged the  bonding  of  such  invoices  as  were  not  wanted  for  immediate  distri- 
bution. We  are  now  enabled  to  present  a comparative  statement  of  the  receipts 
of  foreign  goods  for  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March : — 


IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  THE  TEAR. 


Entered  for  consumption . 
Entered  for  warehousing 

Free  goods 

Specie 


1851. 

082,801,667 

4,034,101 

8,128,216 

644,991 


185*. 

024,911,287 

3,201,496 

8,996,848 

740,450 


1S5I. 

041,240.672 

3,669,854 

5,021,992 

404,200 


Total  entered  at  the  port . • 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse 


040,608,975 

2,992,121 


032,849,576 

4,979,498 


050,836,719 

3,064,000 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  are 
(17,487,142  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  (9,727,743  in  excess 
of  the  same  period  of  1851.  This  increase  is  greater  than  was  generally  antici- 
pated, and  cannot  continue  in  the  same  ratio  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  large  receipts  have,  of  course,  produced  a greatly  increased  revenue, 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  official  estimates. 


CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  TORE. 


Tear.  January  and  February.  March.  Total. 

1853 07,189,538  84  03,935,967  68  011,125.501  47 

1852 4,887,518  11  2,780,869  61  7,617,887  72 


Increase 02,802,015  78  01,205,698  02  03,507,618  75 


The  increase  of  imports  has  not  been  important  at  other  ports.  At  the  port 
named  it  has  very  uniformly  been  distributed  among  jree  goods,  general  dutiable 
merchandise,  and  dry  goods.  In  the  latter  it  has  been  greatest  in  fabrics  which 
are  not  made  in  this  country;  although  in  cheap  woolens  and  cottons,  owing  to 
the  advance  here  in  prices  of  the  raw  material,  there  has  been  more  than  usual 
activity.  The  following  is  a comparison  for  the  month,  including  for  the  current 
year  five  weeks,  While  for  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  two  years  but  four 
weeks  are  included : — 
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IMPORTS  or  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORE  FOR  MARCH. 


ENTERED  E0R  CONSUMPTION. 


/ 

QO 

1852. 

oo 

mm 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$1,132,921 

$2,065,217 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

1,002,386 

1,696,977 

Manufactures  of  silk 

1,688,099 

3,536,156 

Manufactures  of  flax 

701,572 

1,052,246 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

519,964 

699,879 

Total 

$5,044,941 

$9,050,474 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851. 

1852. 

186S. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$143,427 

$98,278 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

229,218 

115,078 

Manufactures  of  silk 

193,600 

68,471 

Manufactures  of  flax 

140,042 

24,261 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

50,674 

89,025 

Total 

$765,956 

$830,114 

Add  entered  for  consumption  . . . 

6,044.941 

9,060,474 

Total  thrown  OB  the  market $5, 648, 544  15,801,897  19,880,587 


ENTERED  FOR 

WAREHOUSING. 

1851. 

185!. 

1853. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods  

$126,691 

170,126 

211,848 

116,799 

43,892 

$164,179 

154,083 

182,338 

87,620 

62,762 

$211,410 

191,024 

264,792 

88,190 

39,421 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

$668,256 

5,171,304 

$840,877 

6,044,941 

$784,887 

9,060,474 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

$6,839,669 

$5,685,818 

$9,786,811 

This  ratio  of  increase  has  not  been  continued  through  April,  the  entries  for 
the  first  week  in  which  showed  a decline  of  nearly  one  million  of  dollars,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The  following  will  show  the 
total  comparative  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  the  same  port  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year : — 

IMPORTS  or  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY, 

* FEBRUARY  AND  MAROH. 

ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


1851.  1852.  1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool $4,008,196  $3,429,584  $6,046,760 

Manufactures  of  cotton. 4,419,832  8,249,014  5,417,172 

Manufactures  of  silk 8,096,488  6,688,886  9,790,388 

Manufactures  of  flax 2,452,783  1,775,283  2,832,162 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 1,359,432  1,320,693  1,775,660 

Total $20,836,181  $16,418,410  $26,862,092 
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WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 


1851. 

185!. 

1S5T- 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$280,655 

$559,464 

$318,740 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

629,010 

821,461 

425,520 

Manufactures  of  silk 

866,677 

869,684 

491,608 

Manufactures  of  flax 

...  286,204 

450,465 

91,612 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

141,800 

136,065 

143,137 

Total 

. . . $1,663,146 

$2,887,189 

$1,470,817 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

...  * 20,886,181 

16,418,410 

23,862,092 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . . 

. . . . $21,989,827 

$19,260,549 

$27,832,909 

ENTERED 

FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

. . . $339,093 

$461,782 

$374,342 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

666,863 

416,570 

421,121 

Manufactures  of  silk 

613,716 

1,119,867 

674,771 

Manufactures  of  flax 

208,566 

113,021 

65,234 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

,.  . 165,816 

122,849 

117,271 

Total 

. . . $1,878,043 

$2,223,089 

$1,642,739 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

20,886,181 

16,413,410 

25,862,092 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

...  $22,214,224 

$18,686,499 

$27,404,631 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one  half  the  increased  imports  since 
January  1st  have  been  in  dry  goods.  Taking  the  three  months  together,  the 
value  entered  for  warehousing  is  less  than  during  the  first  quarter  of  last  year, 
as  the  pressure  in  the  money  market  did  not  begin  to  operate  in  that  direction 
until  toward  the  close  of  February. 

The  exports  to  foreign  countries  from  all  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
States  show  a considerable  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
We  annex  a comparison  at  New  York : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTB  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 


1851.  1858.  mt. 


Domestic  produce. 

$3,976,198 

$4,313,246 

$4,706,007 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

29,121 

100,557 

29,732 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)  ... . . . 

316,494 

357,230 

299,656 

Specie 

2,868,861 

611,994 

692,479 

Total 

$6,690,674 

$6,883,026 

$5,626,874 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 

4,321,813 

4,771,032 

5,034,396 

This  shows  a material  falling  off 

in  the  shipments 

of  spqcie  as  compared  with 

1851,  with  an  important  increase  in 

the  item  of  domestic  produce : 

we  also  sub* 

join  a statement  of  the  same  items 

for  the  first  three 

i months  of  the 

year : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE 

FIR8T  QUARTER 

OF  THE  TEAR* 

1851. 

185S. 

185*. 

Domestic  produce 

$9,714,728 

$10,086,484 

$11,020,636 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

141,635 

221,182 

135.503 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 

1,034,466 

1,037,746 

786,511 

Specie 

4,642,831 

7,032,495 

2,461,178 

Total  exports 

$16,533,660 

$18,376,907 

$14,353,828 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 

10,890,819 

11,343,412 

11,892,660 

The  increase  from  the  porta  whence  the  largest  shipments  of  cotton  are  made 
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must  be  still  greater,  but  we  have  no  materials  for  a statistical  comparison  of 
values.  The  following  exhibits  the  comparative  exports  of  cotton,  in  bales,  up 
to  the  latest  dates  received  on  the  20th  April,  and  will  be  found  instructive: — 


From  Sept.  1, 1862,  to  date,  1863 bales  1,737,609 

From  Sept.  1, 1861,  to  date,  1862 1,621,209 

Increase  this  year 116,800 

Equal  to  about $6,816,000 


The  increase  in  the  shipments  of  cotton  since  the  beginning  of  the  commercial 
year,  reckoning  prices  at  the  same,  is  thus  shown  to  be  equal  to  nearly  $6,000,000. 
The  following  will  show  the  exports  of  certain  leading  articles  of  domestic  pro- 
duce from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  between  January  1st  and  April  16th: — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY  lfiT  TO  APRIL  16TH. 


1852. 

1853.  1 

1852. 

1853. 

Ashes — pots.. . . .bbls. 

8,367 

1,101 

Na4al  stores. . 

. .bbls. 

117,009 

98,590 

pearls 

166 

168 

Oils,  whale . . . . 

.galls. 

18,167 

17,470 

Beeswax lbs. 

97,602 

89,386 

sperm. . . , 

171,766 

159,069 

Breads  tuffs — 

lard 

17,136 

2,626 

Wheat  flour  . . bbls. 

246,409 

428,487 

linseed . . , 

6,446 

2,834 

Rye  flour 

4,978 

400 

Provisions — 

Corn  meal 

18,840 

16,408 

Pork 

.bbls. 

12,245 

18,916 

Wheat bush. 

891,603 

760,611 

Beef 

17,112 

22,282 

Rye 

188,386 

• • • • 

Cut  meats . . 

..lbs. 

905,618 

1,492,244 

Oats 

1,642 

22,896 

Butter 

193,428 

482,246 

Barley 

294 

.... 

Cheese 

280,650 

1,602,286 

Corn 

261,010 

894,722 

Lard 

807,207 

2,579,179 

Candles,  mold,  .boxes 

20,642 

18,772 

Rice 

. .tres. 

14,824 

8,849 

sperm 

648 

1,621 

Tallow 

. lhs. 

259,062 

466,718 

Coal tons 

12,115 

9,123 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs. 

7,667 

6,692 

Cotton bales 

170,686 

70,432 

Do.,  manufactured.lbs. 

1,021,809 

1,403,419 

Hay 

8,367 

1,416 

Whalebone. . . . 



88,968 

767,479 

Hops. 

429 

47 

This  shows  an  increase  in  breadstuff's  equal  to  33£  per  cent,  and  also  an  in- 
crease in  provisions  generally.  The  consumption  of  provisions  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  to  which  our  cereals  are  more  or  less  exported,  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  activity  of  trade  and  the  general  advance  in  wages. 
Australia  is  opening  a rich  field  for  Commerce,  and  will  afford  an  important  mar- 
ket for  domestic  produce.  Within  a few  days  a discovery  of  gold  has  been  made 
in  Texas,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  mountain  ridge  back  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  contains  more  or  less  of  the  precious  metal.  The  large  additions 
which  have  been  made  within  the  last  year  or  two  to  the  stock  of  gold  has  start- 
ed a host  of  speculations  from  writers  who  have  just  commenced  the  study  of 
political  economy,  and  who,  like  all  novices,  pronounce  upon  the  gravest  theories 
with  no  lack  of  confidence.  We  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  soon  after  the  first  im- 
portant receipts  from  California,  that  no  certain  conclusions  of  the  effect  of  such 
an  influx  of  gold  could  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  the  state  of 
society  and  the  Commerce  of  the  world  have  totally  changed.  The  event  as  far 
as  developed  has  justified  this  assertion,  and  the  most  favorite  theories  have  each 
in  turn  been  abandoned,  or  exploded.  We  apprehend  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  eat  bread  for  a century  to  come,  will  be  obliged  to  earn  it  like  the  most  of 
their  fathers,  in  the  sweat  of  the  face;  and  that  few  who  labor  honestly  and 
diligently  in  any  necessary  calling  will  come  to  want.  Gold,  although  as  plenty 
as  the  dust  in  the  street,  cannot  remove  the  original  curse. 

By  recent  intelligence  from  London,  we  learn  that  the  $2,000,000  7 per  cent 
bonds,  issued  by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  River  Railroad  Company,  secured 
upon  the  part  of  the  road  leading  from  Cincinnati  to  Vincennes,  have  all  been 
taken  at  92^  per  cent.  The  remaining  bonds,  amounting  to  about  $800,000, 
which  will  complete  the  road  to  St.  Louis,  were  sent  out  a few  days  after,  and 
will  doubtless  be  taken  before  this  goes  to  press. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  ASSAY  OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  subjoined  sections  from  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Act,  passed 
near  the  close  of  the  second  session  of  the  82d  Congress,  and  approved  March  3d, 
1853,  regulates  the  establishment  of  an  assay  office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the 
melting,  refining,  etc.,  of  gold  and  silver  bullion. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  i » hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  establish  in  the  city  of  New  York,  an  office  for  the  receipt 
and  for  the  melting,  refining,  parting,  and  assaying  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  for- 
eign coin,  and  for  casting  the  same  into  bars,  ingots,  or  dlskB.  The  Assistant  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  in  New  York  shall  be  treasurer  of  the  said  assay  office,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  appoint  such  other  officers  and  clerks,  and  authorize  the  employ* 
ment  of  such  assistants,  workmen,  and  servants,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  and  management  of  the  said  office  and  of  the  business  pertaining  thereto,  at 
such  compensation  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  President : Provided,  that  the  same 
Bhall  not  exceed  that  allowed  for  corresponding  services  under  existing  laws  relating 
to  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  gold  or  silver 
bullion,  in  dust  or  otherwise,  or  of  any  foreign  coin,  shall  be  entitled  to  deposit  the  same 
in  the  said  office,  and  the  treasurer  thereof  shall  give  a receipt,  stating  the  weight  and 
description  thereof,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  regulations  that  are  or  may  be  pro- 
vided in  like  cases,  or  deposits  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  with  the  treasurer 
thereof.  And  such  bullion  shall  without  delay  be  melted,  parted,  refined,  and  assayed, 
and  the  net  value  thereof,  and  of  all  foreign  coins  deposited  in  said  office,  shall  be 
ascertained ; and  the  treasurer  shall  thereupon  forthwith  issue  his  certificate  of  the 
net  value  thereof,  payable  in  coins  of  the  same  metal  as  that  deposited,  either  at  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  New  York,  or  at  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  option  of  the  depositor,  to  be  expressed  in  the  certificate, 
which  certificates  shall  be  receivable  at  any  time  within  sixty  days  from  the  dates 
thereof,  in  payment  of  all  debts  due  to  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
for  the  full  sum  therein  certified. 

All  gold  or  silver  bullion  and  foreign  coin  deposited,  melted,  parted,  refined,  or  as- 
sayed, as  aforesaid,  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  depositor,  be  cast  m the  said  office  into 
bars,  ingots,  or  disks,  either  of  pure  metal  or  of  standard  fineness,  (as  the  owner  may 
prefer,)  with  a stamp  thereon  of  such  form  and  device  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  accurately  designating  its  weight  and  fineness : Provided, 
that  no  ingot,  bar,  or  disk,  shall  be  cast  of  less  weight  than  five  ounces,  unless  the 
same  be  of  standard  fineness  and  of  either  one,  two,  or  three  ounces  in  weight.  And 
all  gold  or  silver  bullion  and  foreign  coin  intended  by  the  depositor  to  be  converted 
into  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  shall,  as  soon  as  assayed  and  its  net  value  certi- 
fied as  above  provided,  be  transferred  to  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  under  such 
directions  as  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  mint,  and  shall  then  be  coined.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  hereby  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Unifed 
States,  to  make  the  necessary  regulations  for  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts  between 
the  respective  officers,  upon  the  transfer  of  any  bullion  or  coin  between  the  assay 
office,  the  mint,  and  Assistant  Treasurer  in  New  York. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  operations  of  melting,  parting,  refining, 
and  assaying  in  the  said  office  shall  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  director  of 
the  mint,  in  subordination  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  director  to  prescribe  such  regulations  and  to  order  such  testa  as  shall  be 
requisite  to  insure  faithfulness,  accuracy,  and  uniformity,  in  the  operations  of  the  said 
office. 

Sec.  13.  Andbe  it  further  enacted,  That  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  mint  and  its  officers,  in  relation  to  the  receipt,  payment,  custody  of 
deposits,  and  settlement  of  accounts,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  officers  and 
others  employed  therein,  the  oath  to  be  taken,  and  the  bond  and  sureties  to  be  given 
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by  them,  (as  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,)  shall  extend  to  the  assay  office  here- 
by established,  and  to  its  officers,  assistants,  clerks,  workmen,  and  others  employed 
therein. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  same  charges  shall  be  made 
and  demanded  at  the  said  assay  office  for  refining,  parting,  casting  into  bars,  ingots,  or 
disks,  and  for  alloy,  as  are  or  snail  be  made  and  demanded  at  the  mint ; and  no  other 
charge  shall  be  made  to  depositors  than  by  law  are  authorized  to  be  made  at  the 
mint ; and  the  amount  received  from  the  charges  hereby  authorized,  shall  be  accoun- 
ted for  and  appropriated  for  defraying  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  said  office. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  procure  by  rent,  lease,  or  otherwise,  a building  or  apartments  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  suitable  for  the  operations  of  the  said  office,  unless  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
suitable  apartments  in  tne  custom-house  in  that  city,  might  be  assigned  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  he  is  also  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  procure,  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery and  impliments  for  the  carrying  on  the  operations  and  business  of  the  said 
office. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it further  enacted^  That  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  in New  York,  from  and  after  the  time  that  the  said  office  shall  be 
opened  and  in  operation,  shall  be  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  instead  of  the  sum 
now  allowed.  , 


UNITED  STATES  MINT  REGULATIONS. 

The  subjoined  section  relating  to  the  silver  coinage  of  the  United  States  Mint,  is 
from  the  deficiency  bills,  etc,  of  the  last  session  of  the  8 2d  Congress  : — 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  when  gold  or  silver  shall  be  cast  into  bars 
or  ingots,  or  formed  into  disks,  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  the  branches 
thereof,  or  at  any  assay  office  of  the  United  States,  the  charge  of  refining,  casting, 
or  forming  said  bars,  ingots,  or  disks,  shall  be  equal  to  but  not  exceed  the  actual  cost  of 
the  operation,  including  labor,  wastage,  use  of  machinery,  material,  etc.,  to  be  regulated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury is  hereby  authorized  to  regulate  the  sizes  and  devices  of  the  new  silver  coin,  au- 
thorized by  an  act  entitled — “ An  act  amendatory  of  existing  laws  relative  to  the 
half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime,  and  half  dime,”  passed  at  the  present  session ; and 
that  to  procure  such  devices,  ag  also  the  models,  moulds,  and  matrices  or  original  dies 
for  the  coins,  disks,  or  ingots  authorized  by  said  act,  the  director  of  the  mint  is  em- 
powered, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  engage  temporarily 
for  that  purpose,  the  services  of  one  or  more  artists  distinguished  in  their  respective 
departments,  who  shall  be  paid  for  such  services  from  the  contingent  appropriation 
for  the  mint.  And  that  hereafter,  the  three-cent  coin  now  authorized  by  law,  shall  be 
made  of  the  weight  of  three-fiftieths  of  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar,  as  provided  in 
the  said  act,  and  the  same  standard  of  fineness.  And  the  said  act  entitled — “ An  act 
amendatory  of  existing  laws  relative  to  the  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime,  and  half 
dime,”  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  full  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  three,  anything  therein  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A Parliamentary  paper  has  just  been  printed,  showing  the  public  income  and  ex- 
penditure for  the  last  three  years,  ending  tfie  5 th  of  January.  The  income  was  re- 
spectively £57,647,392,  £57,481,796,  and  £56,884,711,  while  the  expenditure  was  in 
tne  three  years  as  follows: — In  1850,  £55,480,656,  leaving  a surplus  of  income  of 
£2.166,736;  in  1851,  £54,988,584,  leaving  a surplus  of  income  of  £2,493,262;  and  in 
1852,  £54,002,995,  leaving  a surplus  of  income  of  £2,831,716.  The  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  in  the  year  ended  the  5th  January,  1852, 
was  £14,573,856.  There  is  an  appendix  to  the  return,  giving  the  expenditure  in 
detail.  The  charges  of  the  collection  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  last  year  were  \ 

£1,800,679.  The  total  charge  of  collecting  the  revenue  in  the  year  was  £2,708,436. 

There  has  been  repaid  into  the  Exchequer  on  account  of  King  Leopold’s  annuity 
£36,000.  In  1851  £146,393  was  expended  on  account  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, — 

£84,762  as  bounty  on  slaves,  £15,150  to  the  commissioners  to  prevent  traffic  in  slaves, 
and  £46,484  bills  drawn  on  account  of  captured  slaves. 
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In  the  preceding  tabular  statement  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  Backs  of 
Pennsylvania  in  November,  1852,*  we  have  omitted  the  cent  columns  for  convenience, 
which  will  make  a slight  discrepancy  in  the  summing  up.  We  have  also  omitted  sev- 
eral of  the  minor  items,  as  “ exchange  and  interest,”  “ issues  of  the  4th  of  M&j,  Ac.^ 
as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  subjoined  summary,  as  follows : — 

RESOURCES. 


Bills  discounted 642,865,760  56 

Specie  and  Treasury  notes. 7,840,500  12 

Due  by  banks 5,562,646  88 

Notes  and  checks  of  other  banks 8,006,896  66 

Real  estate  and  personal  property 992,952  44 

Bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securities 2,807,860  45 

Stocks 1,264,409  14 

Exchange  and  interest 1,051,062  14 

Bills  receivable  and  post  notes 864,007  44 

Loans v.. 468,582  66 

Suspended  debt . 70,804  29 

Miscellaneous 65,068  18 


Total  resources $66,396,170  66 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock $19,213,154  01 

Circulation 14,624,903  84 

Due  other  banks 6,681,825  82 

Due  depositors 22,048,741  82 

Dividends  unpaid 329,910  83 

Contingent  fund 1,866,575  81 

Discounts,  interest,  and  exchange 692,880  45 

Profit  and  loss 783,351  81 

Due  Commonwealth 657,824  76 

Issues  of  4th  of  May 10,983  00 

Miscellaneous 85,630  41 

Suspense  account 9,704  68 

Surplus 424,464  21 


Total  liabilities $66,396,170  65 


THE  SILVER  COINS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  “ Act  amendatory  of  existing  laws  relative  to  the  half-dollar,  quarter* 
dollar,  dime,  and  half  dime,”  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  82d  Congress,  and 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  Feb.  21,  1853. 

AN  ACT  AMENDATORT  OF  EXISTING  LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  HALF-DOLLAR,  QUARTER-DOLLA*, 
DIME,  AND  HALF-DIME. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled , That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  eighteea 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  the  weight  of  the  half-dollar  or  piece  of  filly  cents  shall  be 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  grains,  and  the  quarter-dollar,  dime,  and  half-dime,  shall 
be,  respectively,  one-half,  one-fifth,  and  one-tenth,  of  the  weight  of  said  half-dollar. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  silver  coins  issued  in  conformity  with  the 
above  section  shall  be  legal  tenders  in  payment  of  debts  for  all  6ums  not  exceeding 
five  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  order  to  procure  bullion  for  the  requisite 


• In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  May,  1852,  (vol.  xxvl.,  pages  604-608,)  we  published  a simllsr 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Banks  of  Pennsylvania  in  November,  1851,  which,  by  a typo- 
graphical error  in  the  heading,  was  printed  as  for  1852. 
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coinage  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  dollar  authorized  by  this  act,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Mint  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  director,  purchase  such  bullion  with  the  bullion 
fund  of  the  Mint  He  shall  charge  himself  with  the  gain  arising  from  the  coinage  of 
such  bullion  into  coins  of  a nominal  value  exceeding  the  intrinsic  value  thereof,  and 
shall  be  credited  with  the  difference  between  such  intrinsic  value  and  the  price  paid 
“or  said  bullion,  and  with  the  expense  of  distributing  said  coins  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. The  balances  to  his  credit,  or  the  profit  of  said  coinage,  shall  be,  from  time  to 
time,  on  a warrant  of  the  director  of  the  Mint,  transferred  to  the  account  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  such  coins  shall  be  paid  out  at  the  Mint  in 
exchange  for  gold  coins  at  par,  in  sums  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars ; and  it  shall 
be  lawful,  also,  to  transmit  parcels  of  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  the  assistant  x 
treasurers,  depositaries,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  under  general  regula- 
tions, proposed  by  the  director  of  the  Mint,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury : Provided,  however , That  the  amount  coined  into  quarter  dollars,  dimes,  and 
half-dimes  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  deposits  for  coinage  into  the  half-dollar, 
quarter-dollar,  dime,  and  half  dime,  shall  hereafter  be  received,  other  than  those 
made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  as  herein  authorized,  and  upon  account  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  at  the  option  of  the  depositor,  gold  or  sil- 
ver may  be  cast  into  bars  or  ingots  of  either  pure  metal  of  standard  fineness,  as  the 
owner  may  prefer,  with  a stamp  upon  the  same,  designating  its  weight  and  fineness ; 
but  no  piece,  of  either  gold  or  silver,  shall  be  cast  into  bars  or  ingotB  of  a less  weight 
than  ten  ounces,  except  pieces  of  one  ounce,  of  two  ounces,  of  three  ounces,  and  of 
five  ounces,  all  of  which  pieces  of  less  weight  than  ten  ounces  shall  be  of  the  standard 
fineness,  with  their  weight  and  fineness  stamped  upon  them ; but  in  cases  where  the 
gold  and  silver  deposited  be  coined  or  cast  into  bars  or  ingots,  there  shall  be  a charge 
to  the  depositor,  in  addition  to  the  charge  now  made  for  refining  or  parting  the  metals, 
of  one  half  of  one  per  centum ; the  money  arising  from  this  charge  of  one-half  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  and  from  time  to  time,  on  war- 
rant of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  shall  be  transferred  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States ; Provided , however.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  considered 
as  applying  to  the  half-dollar,  the  quarter-dollar,  the  dime,  and  half-dime. 

Seo.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  time  to  time  there  shall  be  struck  and 
coined  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  the  branches  thereof,  comformably  in  all 
respects  to  law,  and  conformable  in  all  respects  to  the  standard  of  gold  coins  now  es- 
tablished by  law,  a coin  of  gold  of  the  value  of  three  dollars  or  units,  and  all  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  entitled,  “ An  Act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  gold  dollars  and  double 
eagles,”  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  shall  be  applied  to 
the  coin  herein  authorized,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable ; but  the  devices  and 
shape  of  the  three  dollar  piece  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Seo.  8.  And  be  it  f urther  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  Ihe 
first  day  of  June  next 


USURY  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Police  recently  tried  a livery-stable  keeper  named 
Henreaux,  and  a Mdme.  Baligand  de  Lafeuillee,  for  usury.  A young  vhcount,  it  ap- 
peared, after  squandering  money  most  recklessly,  had  been  arrested  for  a debt  of 
llOOfr.  He  sent  to  Henreaux,  with  whom  he  had  dealt  for  horoes,  to  ask  if  he  could 
advance  the  money.  Henreaux  declared  that  he  was  without  a sou,  but  he  obligingly 
procured  the  money  from  Mdme.  Baligand.  But  for  the  advance  the  viscount  had  to 
give  a bill  for  ISOOfr.,  payable  in  a week,  and  had  besides  to  deposit  his  horse  and 
carriage  as  security.  On  another  occasion  the  viscount  paid  2000fr.  for  the  loan  of 
1700fr.  for  a week,  depositing  the  carriage  and  horse  as  before  ; and  on  another  occa- 
sion he  gave  BOQfr.  for  a few  days’  loan  of  400fr.  During  the  time  his  horse  and  car- 
riage were  in  the  hands  of  Mdme.  Baligand,  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  them  on  pay- 
ing at  the  rate  of  800fr.  a-week.  At  last  the  viscount  saw  that  he  was  being  duped, 
and  he  laid  a complaint  against  Baligand  and  Henreaux.  It  then  turned  out  that  the 
woman,  who  was  very  young,  was  only  the  instrument  of  Henreaux.  The  tribunal 
condemned  this  man  to  four  months’  imprisonment  and  lOOfr.  fine,  and  Mdme.  Bali- 
gand de  Lafeuillee  to  a month’s  imprisonment  and  lOOfr.  fine. 
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Years. 
1791  . 

1799  . 

1800  . 
*810  . 

1811  . 

1815  . 

1816  . 
1820  . 

1830  . 

1831  . 

1832  . 
1838  . 
1834  . 

1885  . 

1886  . 
1837  . 
1888  . 
1889  . 

1840  . 

1841  . 

1842  . 

1843  . 

1844  . 

1845  . 

1846  . 

1847  . 

1848  . 

1849  . 

1850  . 

1851  . 


Amount  of  capita] 
of  the  banks. 


$52,601,601 

82,259,569 

89,822,422 

187,110,611 

145,191,268 


200,005,944 

231,250,337 

251,875,292 

290,772,091 

817,686,778 

827,132,572 

358,442,692 

818.608.959 
260,171,797 
228,861,943 
210,872,056 

206.045.960 
196,894,309 
203,070,622 
204,884,175 
207,809,361 
217,317,211 
248,803,061 


Amount  of  bank 
circulation. 


$28,100,000 

45.000. 000 

68.000. 000 
44,863,844 
61,828,898 


94,839,570 

108,692,495 

140,310,088 

149,185,890 

116,138,910 

135,170,995 

106,963,572 

107,200,221 

83.734,011 

58,563,608 

95,167,646 

89,608,711 

105,552,427 

105,519,776 

128,506,091 

114,748,415 

181,366,526 

150,052,000 


Bushels 
of  grain  Im- 
ported. 


620 

1,168 

1,600 

1,225 

238,767 

583,893 

3,921,259 

894,536 

32,884 

953 


The  United  States  debt  was  the  largest  in  1815,  being  at  that  time. 
In  1850  it  was. 


Population. 

8.480.000 
8,929,827 
5,305,925 
7,289,814 
7,457,408 
8,530,842 
8,786,767 
9,688,131 

12,866,920 

18,286,364 

18,706,707 

14,127,050 

14,547,898 

14,967,786 

15,388,079 

15,808,422 

16,228,766 

16,649,108 

17,069,458 

17,612,507 

18,155,561 

18,698,616 

19,241,670 

19,784,725 

20,837,780 

20,870,885 

21,413,890 

21,956,905 

23,267,498 

23.900.000 

$127,334,934 

64,228,238 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  STATE  DEBT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Some  inquiry  has  been  lately  made  as  to  the  State  debt  of  California,  and  the  laws 
relating  thereto.  The  following  are  the  leading  financial  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  that  State : — 

Article  IV. — Section  87. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
the  organization  of  cities  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to  restrict  their  power  of  tax- 
ation , assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as 
to  prevent  abuses  in  assessments  and  in  contracting  debts  by  such  municipal  corpora- 
tions. 

Article  VIL — The  Legislature  shall  not  in  any  manner  create  any  debt  or  debts, 
liability  or  liabilities,  which  ahall  siogly  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  any  previous  debts 
or  liabilities,  exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  except  in  case  of  war, 
to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  insurrection,  unless  the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  eoire 
law  tor  some  siugle  object  or  work,  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein,  which  law  shall 
provide  ways  and  means,  exclusive  of  loans  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  such 
debt  or  liability,  as  it  falls  due ; and  also  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  of  such  debt 
or  liability,  within  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  the  contracting  thereof,  and  shall  be 
irrepealable  until  the  principal  and  interest  thereon  shall  be  paid  and  discharged ; 
but  no  such  law  shall  take  effect  until,  at  a general  election,  it  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  and  have  received  a majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against 
it  at  such  election;  and  all  money  raised  by  authority  of  such  law,  shall  be  applied 
only  to  the  specified  object  therein  stated,  or  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  thereby 
created ; and  such  law  shall  be  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each  judicial 
district,  if  one  be  published  therein,  through  the  State,  for  three  months  next  prece- 
ding the  election  at  which  it  is  submitted  to  the  people. 

VOL.  XXVIII. — HO.  V.  39 
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Article  XII — Schedule — Section  16. — The  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Lege 
lature  contained  in  Article  8th  of  this  Constitution,  shall  not  extend  to  the  first  Leg* 
lature  elected  under  the  same,  which  is  hereby  authorized  to  negotiate  for  such  amocnt 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  state  government 
The  present  debt  is  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 


The  regular  state  debt  funded,  every  thing  included,  7 per  cent  coupon 
bonds,  part  payable  at  seat  of  government  *nd  part  in  New  York  city, 

not  over  one  million  and  a quarter  dollars 

Bonds  which  the  State  is  liable  for  cost  of  Indian  hostilities,  if  not  assumed 
by  Federal  Government  about 


$1,250,006 

soaow 


Total $2,050,000 

The  coupons  payable  1st  July  and  1st  January. 

The  principal  acts  of  California,  in  reference  to  the  public  debt  of  the  State,  and  of 
San  Francisco,  are  as  follows : — 

I.  February  1, 1850. — An  act  creating  a temporary  State  loan  of  $300,000,  at  aa 
interest  of  three  per  cent  per  month. 

IL  February  27, 1850. — An  act  authorizing  a loan  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  fie 
State,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government  thereof. 

This  was  a loan  not  exceeding  $1,000,000,  redeemable  in  twenty  years,  or  at  any 
period  after  ten  years,  at  the  option  of  the  State,  at  ten  per  cent  per  annum ; interest 
payable  semi  annually  in  New  York,  with  coupons  attached. 

III.  January  5, 1850. — “ An  act  authorizing  a loan  to  pay  the  immediate  demands 
on  the  Treasury  until  a permanent  fund  can  be  raised  for  that  purpose.”  This  act 
was  to  obtain  $200,000  for  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  twelve  years ; “ bearug 
Buch  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  contracted  for  by  the  parties." 

IV.  April  29, 1851. — “An  Act  to  fond  the  public  debt  of  the  State."  Authorised 
the  issue  of  $700,000  coupon  bonds,  at  7 per  cent  interest  $350,000  of  which  to  bs 
payable  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Marcn  1,  1861,  interest  payable  in  January  sad 
July.  The  remaining  $350,000  to  be  exchanged  for  any  prior  indebtedoeas  of  the 
State.  A sinking  fund  authorized  to  be  created. 

V.  May  1,  1852 — “An  Act  to  fund  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  which  has  a* 
crued  or  may  accrue  from  April  29,  1851,  to  December  81, 1852,  and  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  Three  per  Cent  Bonds."  This  authorized  the  issue  of  Coopoo 
Seven  per  Cent  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $600,000,  redeemable  March  1,1870,  interest 
payable  semi  annually  in  New  York,  or  San  Francisco. 

VI.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  funding  of  the  floating  debt  of  San  Francisco,  passed 
May  1,  1851.  Bonds  redeemable  in  twenty  years,  with  Seven  per  Cent  Coopoo* 
attached. 


GOLD  WEIGHED  IN  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  BT  MACHINERY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  astonishing  departments  within  the  whole  oornpav 
of  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  weighing  department,  in  which,  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  and  a precision  approaching  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a grain,  the  weight  of  the 
gold  coin  is  determined.  There  are  six  weighing  machines,  and  three  weighers  to 
attend  to  them.  Large  rolls  of  sovereigns,  or  half  sovereigns,  are  placed  m grooves, 
and  are  shaken  one  at  a time,  by  the  motion  of  the  machine,  into  the  scale.  If  they 
are  of  standard  weight,  they  are  thrown  by  the  same  mechanical  intelligence  into  s 
b)X  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  person  who  watches  the  operation  ; if  they  have  foot 
the  hundredth  part  of  a grain,  they  are  cast  into  a box  on  the  left  Those  which 
stand  the  test  are  put  into  bags  of  1000  each,  and  those  below  par  are  cut  by  a ns* 
chine,  and  sent  back  to  the  mint 


EXPENDITURE  OF  NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  is  a return  exhibiting  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  undermentioned 
national  institutions,  as  shown  by  the  estimates  of  1852-58,  and  voted  last  sessions 
British  Museum,  (establishment,)  £52,343  ; ditto,  (new  buildings.)  £21,350;  ditto, 
{purchases,  Ac .,)  £2,966  ; National  Gallery,  £2,496 ; Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
(exclusive  of  geological  survey,  £5,600,  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  £3,348.)  £6,073 ; 
department  of  practical  art,  (exclusive  of  provincial  schools,  £7,870,)  £10,050:  total, 
£95,276. 
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BANKING  UT  ILLINOIS* 

The  Belleville  Advocate  gives  the  following  list  of  new  banks  to  be  established  in 
St.  Clair  County,  III.  This  county  gave  the  largest  vote  against  the  Banking  Law, 
and  is  now  to  have  as  much  banking  capital  as  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  county, 
and  especially  Illinoistown,  are  to  be  immensely  favored  in  this  respect.  Alton  and 
Chicago  will  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  Five  companies  have  been  organized,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  eight  and  a half  millions,  which  is  about  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal now  recorded  at  Springfield  for  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  They  are  as  follows : 

The  St.  Clair  Bank,  with  a capital  of  five  millions,  located  at  Illinoistown.  Stock- 
holders— S.  Breese,  S.  B.  Chandler,  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  Sanger  Camp,  Steward  A Co. 

Mississippi  Valley  Bank,  $500,000 : R.  Hinckley,  C.  Trumbull,  and  Lewis  Palmer, 
of  Danville,  Vermillion  County.  Place  of  business,  Illinoistown. 

Bank  of  Bell eville — capital  $500,000.  Stockholders,  Samuel  B.  Chandler  and  Ed- 
ward Abend. 

Stock  Security  Bank  of  Illinois.  Stockholder,  Narciase  Pensoneau — $500,000. 

Western  Valley  Bank — capital  $1,000,000 — Simeon  Francis,  Thomas  Lewis,  E.  B. 
Adams,  with  office  at  Illinoistown. 

The  time  of  commencing  operations  for  these  institutions  varies  from  the  first  of 
February  and  first  of  December,  1853,  to  the  first  of  February,  A.  D.  1854. 


PRICES  OF  LEADING  STOCKS  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1852. 


For  the  subjoined  table,  showing  the  price  of  a few  of  the  leading  stocks  of  the 
New  York  market,  we  are  indebted  to  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer. 

PRICKS  OF  VARIOUS  STOCKS  IS  NEW  YORK  OS  THK  15TH  OF  EACH  MONTH  IN  1852. 


Stocks,  1852. 

United  States  6’s,  1867  . . . 
United  States  5’s,  1853  . . . 

Ohio  6’s,  1860  

Pennsylvania  6’s 

Kentucky  6’s,  1871 

Indiana  5*8 

Erie  Railroad  7’s,  1868. . . . 
Erie  Railroad  7’s,  1859. . . . 

Erie  Income  7’s,  1855 

Erie  Convertible  7’s,  1871. 

Hudson  River  7’s 

Hud.  Riv.  7’s,  2d  Mortgage 
Southern  Michigan  Bonds. . 

Ocean  Bank 

Mechanics'  Bank 

Bank  of  Commerce 

Bank  of  America 

Bank  of  State  of  New  York 
DeLand  Hudson  Canal  Co. 

Canton  Co. 

Farmers'  Trust 

Morris  Canal 

L.  Island  Railroad,  Shares 
Harlem  “ 11 

Erie  “ M 

Nor.  and  Wor.  “ u 

Beading  u “ 

N.  Y.andN.H.  “ 

Hudson  River  **  u 

Alb.  A Schenectady  R.  R. . 
Utica  A Schenectady  R.  R. 
Rochester  A Syracuse  R.  R. 

Stonington  R.  R 

Southern  Michigan  R.  R. . . 


Jan. 15. 

Feb.  15. 

Mar.  15. 

116} 

116 

117* 

100* 

101* 

101* 

109 

108 

109 

89* 

89 

91 

106 

106* 

108 

84* 

83 

86 

109 

109 

114* 

103 

104* 

106 

90* 

92* 

95* 

90* 

88* 

93* 

105 

102 

106 

91* 

94 

95* 

• • • • 

.... 

90 

100 

101* 

103 

121* 

126 

125* 

106 

106 

108* 

109 

114 

114 

103 

106 

107* 

99* 

112 

112 

67* 

69* 

74# 

72 

78* 

83 

14* 

17 

19# 

16* 

18* 

23* 

68* 

65* 

69* 

78* 

77* 

85# 

50* 

60* 

56* 

67* 

66 

78# 

118 

107** 

111 

66* 

64* 

64* 

96 

96 

101* 

128 

126* 

128 

114 

108 

112* 

60 

61 

64* 

100 

100* 

105 

April  15. 

May  15. 

Jane  15. 

118* 

118 

116** 

102 

102* 

101* 

109* 

108* 

106 

93* 

96* 

98 

109 

109 

109* 

90* 

90} 

99 

114* 

116* 

116* 

105 

108* 

107* 

97* 

98* 

99* 

96# 

96* 

98* 

106* 

107 

107* 

97* 

97 

97 

99 

98 

98* 

108* 

105* 

107* 

124* 

128* 

126 

108* 

110* 

111* 

116* 

116* 

118* 

109* 

107* 

106* 

110* 

117 

125* 

82 

82* 

79* 

96 

100 

99* 

18* 

19 

18* 

22* 

21* 

20* 

76* 

72* 

73* 

88* 

88* 

87* 

58# 

57* 

56 

74 

78* 

81* 

112 

HI* 

113 

84* 

62* 

63* 

101* 

107 

109 

180 

184 

135* 

114* 

117 

120* 

57 

55* 

64* 

114* 

116* 

128 
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Stocks,  1853. 

July  15. 

Aug.  15. 

118k 

Bept.  15. 
118 

Oct.  15. 

Nor.  15. 

Dec.  IS. 

United  States  6’s,  1867  . . . 

118 

119 

119f 

119f 

United  States  6’s,  1863  . . . 

10U 

101k 

102 

102k 

1021 

100* 

Ohio  6’s,  1860 

Pennsylvania  6’s 

Kentucky  6's,  1871 

108} 

109k 

109 

110 

111 

109k* 

97* 

98 

96k 

96} 

07} 

99 

108 

109k 

110k 

1091 

111} 

Hf* 

Indiana  6’s 

96 

96 

98 

98 

102 

102* 

Erie  Railroad  7’s,  1868. . . . 

112** 

116 

116 

114} 

113* 

114* 

Erie  Railroad  7’s,  1869. . . . 

107k 

109k 

104k 

104k 

106 

107 

Erie  Income  7’s,  1866 

100k 

98 

97} 

96 

09} 

101 

Erie  Convertible  7’s,  1871  . 

96  f 

98k 

98 

96f 

98* 

100} 

Hudson  River  7's 

108k 

108 

107 

106k 

108 

109 

Hud.  Riv.  7’s,  2d  Mortgage. 

94* 

97} 

98k 

991 

103 

104} 

Southern  Michigan  Bonds  . 

100 

100 

101 

100 

99 

100 

Ocean  Bank 

108k 

104k 

104k* 

104} 

105 

100* 

Mechanics'  Bauk 

127k 

182 

132 

180* 

131 

120* 

Bank  of  Commerce 

107k 

109} 

109 

108| 

110k 

112 

Bank  of  America 

116k 

121 

120 

118k 

120 

120 

Bank  of  State  of  New  York 

108k 

109 

109 

110 

107* 

107* 

Del  and  Hud.  Canal  Co. . . 

126 

128k 

130k 

ISO 

133k 

ISO* 

Canton  Co 

781 

821 

81 

79k 

87* 

120 

Farmers'  Trust 

98k 

103k 

102k 

101 

103 

106 

Morris  Canal 

18k 

18k 

17k 

16f 

17 

m 

L.  Island  Railroad,  Shares 

19* 

22k 

26 

27k 

40* 

46 

Harlem  44  44 

72 

741 

72 

71 

72k 

7H 

Erie  44  44 

88 

88k 

86f 

85| 

87* 

95* 

Nor.  and  Wor.  44  44 

66 

66 

64 

49f 

61! 

Reading  44  44 

881 

92* 

96 

98* 

lOO* 

100* 

N.Y.AN.H.  44 

118k 

114 

113k 

113k 

116* 

11H 

Hudson  River  44  44 

64 

69k 

821 

78k 

75* 

76 

Alb.  A Schenectady  R.  R. . 
Utica  A Schenectady  R.  R. 

111 

189 

107k 

187 

105k 

142k 

106 

142k 

113 

141k 

un 

144 

Rochester  A Syracuse  R.  R. 

128k 

122k 

122 

121k 

124* 

125* 

Stonington  R.  R 

66k 

60 

60k 

58f 

55k 

67 

Southern  Michigan  R.  R. . . 

118k 

1191 

123k 

124 

129 

lUi 

THE  ENGLISH  MONET  MARKET  IN  1852. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  English  money  market  for  the  jeir 
1362,  is  derived  from  late  London  papers.  Consols  reached  their  highest  price  in  No- 
vember, and  their  lowest  in  January. 

We  append  the  highest  and  lowest  price  of  this  security,  which  is  always  coostderd 
a fair  criterion  of  the  money  market;  also  the  amount  of  bullion  held  by  the  Baokrf 
England  during  each  month  of  1862 : — 


January  . 

Consols. 

HIgheet.  Lowest. 
96}  96} 

Bullion  In 
Bank. 

£21,038,000 

July  .... 

Consols. 

Highest.  Lowest. 
100*  100 

Bollkm  ■ 
Bank. 

£##,747, Of* 

February.. 

97* 

96* 

20.708.000 

20.287.000 

August. . 

100* 

98* 

#*,040,05* 

March. . . . 

98* 

97* 

Sept.. . . . 

100* 

99* 

##,811, 00* 

April. . . . 

100 

98* 

22.065.000 

21.845.000 

October  . 

100* 

99* 

#8,811,  iW) 

May 

100* 

99* 

Nov. .... 

101* 

100* 

#3,851, 

June  .... 

101 

100* 

21,665,000 

December 

100! 

100 

S2,7**,0d 

The  largest  amount  of  bullion  held  during  the  year  was  in  July,  £28,747,000,  after 
that  period  there  were  large  shipments  of  coin  to  Australia. 

We  notice  that  foreign  securities  have  generally  advanced  between  January  14 
1862,  and  January  1st,  1868. 


• Dividend  off. 
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Per  cent.  January  1, 1852.  January  1, 1853. 


Belgian 4*  92  a 98  98  a 99 

Brazilian 5 94  a 96  102  a 108 

Buenos  Ayres, 6 50  a . . 78  a 76 

Chilian 6 99  a 101  106  a 108 

Danish 8 77  a 79  85  a &7 

Danish 5 100  a 102  106  a 108 

Dutch. 2*  59*  a 60  68  a 69 

Dutch 4 90  a 91  98*  a 99* 

Bqoador 8*  a 8*  6*  a 6* 

Peruvian 6 93  a 95  103  a 106 

Peruvian 8 47  a ..  68  a 66 

Portuguese 4 82*  a 83*  40  a 41 

Russian 5 112  a 113  121  a 122 

Sardinian 5 87 . a 87*  95  a 96 

Spanish 3 41*  a 42*  50*  a 51* 

Venezuela 8}  86  a 87  42  a .. 


The  only  stock  quoted  lower  is  the  Mexican  Government  3 per  cents.  These  were 
in  1852,  28*  a 29,  but  have  now  declined  to  23*  a 28*. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  29TH  JANU- 
ARY, 1853,  DERIVED  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  CHARLES  OATARRE,  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE,  AND  O.  O.  MCWHORTER,  STATE  TREASURER. 

Cash  liabilities.  Cash  assets. 

Circulation.  Total.  Specie.  Total. 

*1,661,409  $7,266,318  $2,940,930  $9,478,577 

2,877,792  5,769,014  1,748,625  7,520,785 

1,861,235  7,672,935  2,984,194  8,402,885 

836,240  8,485,538  1,227,580  4,702.562 

25,520  253,508  262,242  827,165 

5,988  10,978  70,508  254,691 

10,422  12,464  24,298  24,298 

$6,778,606  $24,470,750  $9,248,837  $80,710,468 

TOTAL  MOVEMENT  AND  DEAD  WEIGHT. 

Liabilities 

exclusive  of  capital  Assets. 

$7,266,318  81  $12,148,266  08 

5,769,013  88  10,000,189  86 

7,672.985  03  9,938,015  08 

8,485,532  90  5,613,911  22 

253,508  15  1,882,387  07 

6,246,511  70  5,929,001  60 

1,511,085  22  1,200,091  96 

$32,204,905  19  $46,211,862  87 


FINANCES  OF  BRITISH  EMIGRATION. 

An  interesting  paper  has  just  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
appears  that  there  are  fourteen  officials  on  the  fixed  establishment  of  her  Majesty’s 
Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners.  The  highest  salary  is  £800  a-year  to  the  sec- 
retary, and  the  lowest  £55  to  one  of  the  messengers.  There  are,  besides,  42  extra 
clerks  and  a boy.  There  has  been  a great  increase  in  the  business  of  the  commis- 
sioners, as  will  appear  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  month  of  June,  1850,  there  were 
1,564  letters  received,  being  at  the  rate  of  62  per  day : and  1,765  letters  dispatched, 


Specie  paying. 

Louisiana  Bank  ....  

Canal  and  Banking  Company 

Louisiana  State  Bank 

Mechanics’  <fc  Traders’  Bank. . 

Union  Bank 

Won-specie  paying . 

Citizens'  Bank . . . . 

Consolidated  Association 


Specie  paying. 

Louisiana  Bank. 

Canal  Bank 

Louisiana  State  Bank 

Mechanics'  and  Traders’  Bk  . 

Union  Bank. 

Won-specie  paying. 

Citizens’  Bank 

Consolidated  Association. . . . 
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behig  at  the  rate  of  71  per  day ; whilst,  in  the  same  month  of  the  present  year, 
18,910  letters  were  received,  or  727  a day;  and  12,184  dispatched,  or  468  per  d^. 
Besides  the  officers  mentioned,  there  are  emigration  officers,  assistants,  and  clerks; 
and,  in  addition,  81  selecting-agente,  who  have  no  fixed  salary,  but  are  paid  fees  on 
all  emigrants  between  the  ages  of  14  and  60  selected  by  them,  who  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  commissioners,  and  ultimately  proceed  to  the  colonies  in  one  of  the 
commissioners*  vessels.  No  fees  are  paid  on  children  under  14  years  of  age,  or  on  per- 
sons over  60.  For  each  married  couple  the  fee  is  £1 ; for  each  unmarried  woman  10 ; 
and  for  each  unmarried  man,  7s.  In  the  last  two  years,  ending  the  30th  of  Jane,  136 
ships  chartered  by  the  commissioners  sailed,  of  which  81  went  to  South  Australia. 
From  the  1st  of  July,  1850,  to  the  80th  of  June  last,  the  receipts  by  the  commisskB- 
era  were  £807,810  14s.  2d.,  and  the  payments  £441,015  19s.  6d.  The  unexpended 
balance  is  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  portion  not  required  for  immediate 
use  being  invested  in  Exchequer-bills. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  following  is  a return  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  specie  and  bullion  a 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  1st  January,  1847,  1848,  1849, 1850,  1851,  1852,  and  1S53, 
distinguishing  gold  from  silver,  specie  from  bullion,  and  foreign  from  British  coin : — 


GOLD.  SILVER. 

Foreign  British  Foreign  British 

Bullion.  Coin.  Coin.  Bullion.  Coin.  Cbin.  Total 

1847.  £4,031,404  £3.081,971  $5,170,014  £1,986,885  £582,655  £198,698  £14,961.572 

1848.  1,177,669  3,607,602  6,081,100  944,842  402,717  190,920  12,404.250 

1849.  3,261,110  8,162,805  7,698,944  149,144  858,764  838,882  14,954.649 

1860.  3,867,493  8,813,428  8,687,650  77,744  199,833  474,882  17,020.480 

1851.  4,699,108  8,565,810  6,187,960  26,625  25,042  825,578  14,880,118 

1852.  5,603,77  2 5,772,485  5,997,487  4,625  28,760  260,622  1 7.657,541 

1858.  10,827,486  6,509,204  8,123,943  19,154  47,926  20,627,563 


PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  annexed  statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  is  extracted  from 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : — 

The  public  debt  on  the  20th  November,  1851,  was  $62,560,395  26,  exclusive  of  the 
stock  authorized  to  be  delivered  to  Texas  by  Act  of  Congress  of  9th  September,  1850, 
amounting  to  $10,000,000  ; of  which  $5,000,000  of  certificates  were  ready  and  await- 
ing the  demand  of  that  State  at  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report.  That  amount 
has  since  been  delivered  to  the  authorized  agent  of  the  State  of  Texas  ; thus  increas- 
ing the  aggregate  registered  debt  to  $67,560,895  26.  The  following  reductions  have 
been  made  since  the  last  annual  exhibit  of  the  public  debt,  up  to  the  1st  January  : — 


On  account  of  the  debt  of  the  District  cities $60,000  OO 

On  account  of  the  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt 2,143  89 

On  account  of  the  loan  of  1843  1,711,400  OO 

44  44  1846  9 74 

44  44  1847  650,100  00 

44  44  1848  5,000  OO 

Treasury  notes  paid  in  specie,  or  received  as  such 60  00 


Making  a total  of. . $2,428,703  IS 

The  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  was  $65,131,692  IS,  (as  per  state- 
ment,) exclusive  of  the  remaining  $5,000,000  deliverable  to  Texas  under  the  Act  of 
9tb  September,  1850,  when  the  provisions  of  that  law  are  fully  complied  with. 

Since  the  above  date  an  additional  amount  of  the  public  debt  has  been  redeemed 
to  the  extent  of  about  $250,000. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


OF  THE  COUHEKCB  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


Difartmknt  or  Stats,  Washington,  Marefa  31, 1853. 
Frbeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , etc. : — 

Sib: — la  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  jour  letter  of  the  16th  inst,  I 
transmit  herewith  a copy  of  the  decree  (translated)  of  General  Urguiza,  respecting 
the  navigation  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its  tributaries  by  foreign  vessels,  and  the 
regulations  imposed  upon  foreigo  commercial  intercourse. 

I am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


[translation.] 


W.  L.  MARC 7. 


Viva  la  Confederacion  Ar genline. 

Parana,  October  3, 1853. 

The  Provisional  Director  of  the  Confederation,  considering  that  the  decree  of  the 
28th  of  August  of  the  present  year,  for  the  regulation  of  the  National  Custom-Houses, 
has  not  been  put  into  execution,  nor  can  be  at  this  time,  on  account  of  the  position 
which  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  assumed.  That  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  provide  against  prejudice  to  Commerce,  and  to  prevent  the  public  income  from 
being  diminished ; more  especially  in  the  Littoral  Provinces  of  Entre  Rios,  Santa  Fe, 
and  Corrientes,  and  finally  as  the  regulation  of  the  national  customs,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  interior  rivers  of  the  Confederacy,  is  one  of  the  attributes  conferred  on  the 
Director  by  the  acuerdo  of  San  Nicholas  de  los  Arroyos,  to  the  end  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  same  might  supply  the  means  for  the  national  expenditures — has  ordained  and 
decreed — 

Article  1.  The  navigation  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay  is  allowed  to  every 
description  of  merchant  vessels,  whatever  may  be  their  nation,  place  of  departure,  or 
tonnage. 

Art.  2.  All  merchant  vessels  may  enter  the  ports  established  on  the  rivers  Parana 
and  Uruguay. 

A&t.  3.  The  established  ports  are — 

1st  In  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  that  of  the  city  of  Parana,  the  capital  of  said 
Province;  that  of  Diamante,  Victoria,  Gualeguay  y la  Paz,  on  the  river  Parana;  and 
those  of  Gualeguay chu,  Concepcion  del  Uruguay,  Concordia,  and  Federacion,  on  the 
river  Uruguay. 

2d.  In  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  that  of  the  capital  of  said  Province,  and  that  of 
Rosaris. 

8d.  In  Corrientes,  the  capital  of  the  same,  Bella  Vista,  and  Gorga. 

Art.  4.  All  those  ports  designated  in  the  foregoing  article  shall  be  aduanas  ester io- 
res*  and  those  established  in  the  Provinces  of  Jujui,  Salta,  San  Juan,  and  Mendoza 
are  terreslres. 

Art.  6.  Until  the  national  tariff  shall  be  fully  arranged,  the  aduanas  esteriores  on 
the  rivers  shall  continue  to  collect  duties  according  to  existing  regulations. 

Art.  6.  Seven  per  cent  upon  the  valuation  of  articles  imported  for  consumption 
into  the  Littoral  Provinces  shall  be  collected  as  the  sole  national  tax. 

Art.  7.  In  the  aduanas  esteriores  terrestrcs  6 per  cent  upon  the  valuation  shall  be 
collected  on  all  articles  introduced  as  a national  tax. 

Art.  8.  All  the  exterior  custom- houses,  as  well  on  the  rivers  as  in  the  interior,  (or 
terrestres ,)  shall  permit  the  transit  of  foreign  merchandise  for  the  Provinces  of  the 
Confederation,  but  the  custom-house  dispatching  them  shall  collect  and  retain  5 per 
cent  upon  the  valuation  of  the  goods,  as  the  whole  of  the  national  tax. 


* It  Is  difficult  to  express  the  precise  idea  in  English,  but  the  translator  understands  that  tho  este- 
riores here  signify  those  on  the  rirers,  and  terrestrcs  those  connecting  with  the  neighboring  foreign 
States  not  separated  by  water. 
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Art.  9.  All  goods  and  merchandise  of  foreign  production,  or  shipped  from  foreign 
places,  and  all  the  productions  of  the  manufacture  or  industty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
are  introduced  by  law  into  any  of  the  Provinces  of  the  interior,  shall  pay  for  the  pres- 
ent the  same  duties  as  are  collected  in  the  custom  house  of  Rosario. 

Art.  10.  In  the  same  custom  house  the  same  duties  on  exportation  as  on  importa- 
tion shall  be  paid,  on  whatsoever  the  interior  Provinces  introduce  into  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Art.  11.  In  all  the  custom-houses  in  which  deposit  is  allowed,  the  same  shall  be 
continued,  subject  to  the  existing  regulations. 

Art.  12.  Within  the  territories  of  the  Thirteen  Confederated  Provinces,  the  passage 
of  articles  of  their  own  proper  production  or  manufacture,  shall  be  free  of  all  duties 
of  transit  or  on  consumption. 

Art.  18.  The  present  decree  shall  have  effect  only  until  the  National  Congress  shall 
establish  permanent  regulation  of  the  subjects  it  embraces. 

Art.  14.  Let  it  be  published  and  communicated  to  whom  it  concerns. 

URGUIZA. 

LUIS  I.  DE  LA  PENA. 


TRANSLATION. 

Buikos  Atiis,  October  IS,  WSl 

The  Hon.  Sala  of  Representatives  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  sovereignty  with  which  it  is  reinvested,  has  or* 
dained  with  the  validity  and  force  of  law  the  following : — 

Article  1.  The  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  recognizing  as  a principle  of  general 
convenience  the  opening  of  the  river  Parana  to  the  traffic  and  commercial  navigation 
of  all  nations,  and  from  this  present  date  declares  and  authorizes  the  same  eo  its 
part. 

Art.  2.  The  executive  authority  is  charged  to  determine  the  proper  regulations, 
which  must  be  submitted  for  the  approbation  of  the  Hon.  Sala. 

Art.  8.  When  the  regulation  referred  to  in  the  2d  article  shall  have  been  approved, 
it  shall  be  submitted  by  the  executive  authority,  for  the  adoption  of  the  States,  in  so 
far  as  concerns  them,  without  any  impediment  to  its  immediate  commencement  tad 
force  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Art.  4.  Let  it  be  communicated  to  the  executive  authority. 

MARCELO  GAMBOA. 

JUAN  PICO,  8©cr*Urio. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  8TATES  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States — A Proclamation. 

Whereas  a supplementary  commercial  convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  concluded  and  signed  by 
their  Plenipotentiaries  in  this  City,  on  the  26th  day  of  Angust  last,  which  supple- 
mentary convention  is,  word  for  word,  as  follows : — 

The  United  States  of  America  and  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  being 
desirous  of  placing  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries  on  a footing  of  greater  mutual 
equality,  have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries  for  that  purpose;  that  is  to  «ay, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Francois  Mathin 
Wenceslas  Baron  Testa,  Commander  of  the  Royal  Grand  Ducal  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Oak  of  Luxembourg,  Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Lion  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Order  of  the  White  Falcon,  third  class ; Counsellor  of  Lega- 
tion, and  his  Majesty’s  Charge  iT Affaires  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America ; who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  powers 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  that,  in  lien  of  the  first  and  second  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  signed  at  Washington  on  the  19th  of  JaoD- 
ary,  1889,  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  the  following  articles  shall  be  sub- 
stituted : 

Art.  L Goods  and  merchandise,  whatever  their  origin  may  be,  imported  into  or  ex- 
ported from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  and  to  any  other  country,  in  vessels 
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of  the  Netherlands,  shall  pay  no  higher  or  other  duties  'than  shall  be  levied  on  the 
like  goods  and  merchandise  imported  or  exported  in  national  vessels.  Reciprocally, 
goods  and  merchandise,  whatever  their  origin  may  be,  imported  into  or  exported 
from  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands,  from  ana  to  any  other  country,  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  shall  pay  no  higher  or  other  duties  than  shall  be  levied  on  the  like 
goods  and  merchandise  imported  or  exported  in  national  vessels. 

The  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  other  privileges  of  this  nature,  which  may  be  granted 
in  the  States  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  on  goods  imported  or  exported  in 
national  vessels,  shall  also  and  in  like  manner  be  granted  on  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported in  vessels  of  the  other  country. 

Abt.  IL  The  above  reciprocal  equality  in  relation  to  the  flags  of  the  two  countries 
is  understood  to  extend  also  to  the  ports  of  the  colonies  and  dominions  of  the  Nether- 
lands beyond  the  seas,  in  which  goods  and  merchandise,  whatever  their  origin  may 
be,  imported  or  exported  from  and  to  any  other  country  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  shall  pay  no  higher  duties  than  shall  be  levied  on  the  like  goods  and  mer- 
chandise imported  or  exported  from  and  to  the  same  places  in  vessels  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  bounties,  drawbacks,  or  other  privileges  of  similar  denomination  which 
may  be  there  granted  on  goods  and  merchandise  imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of 
the  Netherlands,  shall  also  and  in  like  manner  be  granted  on  goods  and  merchandise 
imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  III.  Neither  party  shall  impose  upon  the  vessels  of  the  other,  whether  carry- 
ing cargoes  or  arriving  in  ballast  from  either  of  the  two  countries,  or  any  other  coun- 
try, any  duties  of  tonnage,  harbor  dues,  light-house,  salvage,  pilotage,  quarantine,  or 
port  charges  of  any  kind  or  denomination,  which  shall  not  be  imposed  in  like  cases  on 
national  vessels. 

Art.  IV.  The  present  arrangement  does  not  extend  to  the  coasting  trade  and  fish- 
eries^ the  two  countries  respectively,  which  are  exclusively  allowed  to  national  ves- 
eels : it  being,  moreover,  understood  that  iu  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  of  the  Neth- 
erlands the  trade  from  island  to  island  is  considered  as  coasting  trade,  and  likewise  in 
the  United  States,  the  trade  between  their  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  their  ports  on 
the  Pacific;  and  if,  at  any  time,  either  the  Netherlands  or  the  United  States  shall  al- 
low to  any  other  nation  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  said  coasting  trade,  the  same 
trade  shall  be  allowed  on  the  same  footing  and  to  the  same  extent  to  the  other  party. 
It  being,  however,  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall 
prevent  the  vessels  of  either  nation  from  entering  and  landing  a portion  of  their  in- 
ward cargoes  at  one  port  of  the  other  nation,  ana  then  proceeding  to  any  other  port 
or  ports  of  the  same,  to  enter  and  land  the  remainder,  nor  from  preventing  them  in 
like  manner  from  loading  a portion  of  their  outward  cargoes  at  one  port  and  pro- 
ceeding to  another  port  or  ports  to  complete  their  lading,  such  landing  or  lading  to  be 
done  under  the  Bame  rules  and  regulations  as  the  governments  may  respectively  es- 
tablish for  their  national  vessels  in  like  cases. 

Art.  V.  The  above  reciprocal  equality  in  relation  to  the  flags  of  the  two  countries 
is  not  understood  to  prevent  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  from  levying  dis- 
criminating duties  of  import  or  export  in  favor  of  the  direct  trade  between  Holland 
and  her  colonies  and  dominions  beyond  the  seas ; but  American  vessels  engaged  in 
such  direct  commerce  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities,  whether  as 
regards  import  or  export  duties,  or  otherwise,  that  are  or  may  be  enjoyed  by  vessels 
under  the  Dutch  flag.  Likewise,  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  levy  the  dis- 
criminating duties  imposed  by  the  present  tariff  on  teas  and  coffees,  in  favor  of  the 
direct  importation  of  these  articles  from  the  place  of  their  growth,  but  also  without 
discriminating  between  the  flags  of  the  two  countries.  And  if,  at  any  time,  the  Neth- 
erlands or  the  United  States  shall  abolish  the  said  discriminating  duties,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  same  shall  be  in  like  manner  abolished  in  relation  to  the  Commerce  of 
the  other  country. 

Art.  VI.  The  present  convention  shall  be  considered  as  additional  to  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty  of  the  19th  of  January,  1839,  and  shall,  altogether,  with  the  un- 
modified articles  of  that  treaty,  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  two  years,  commencing  six 
weeks  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications : and  further  until  the  end  of  twelve 
months  after  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  to  the  other  notice  of 
its  intention  to  terminate  the  same;  each  of  the  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself 
the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other,  after  the  expiration  of  the  same  term  of 
two  years.  And  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  that,  in  case  of  such  notice,  this  con- 
vention, and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  as  well  as  the  said  treaty  of  1 9th  January, 
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1889,  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall  at  the  end  of  the  said  twelve  months  altogether 
cease  and  determine. 

Ast.  VII.  The  present  convection  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Washington  within  six  months  of  it9  date,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have 
affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done,  in  duplicate,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER, 

PS.  TESTA,  C«*au.] 

And  whereas  the  said  convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  re- 
spective ratifications  of  the  same  were  exchanged  at  Washington,  on  the  25th  instant, 
by  Edward  Everett,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  J.  C.  Zimmerman, 
Consul  General  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  United  States  on 
the  part  of  their  respective  governments : — 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  convention  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end 
that  the  same  and  every  clause  and  article  thereof  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with 
good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-6ixth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
r -j  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  of  the  independence 
•*  ’■*  of  the  United  States  the  seventy-seventh. 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 

By  the  President— Edward  Evxrktt,  Secretary  of  State. 
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OF  FRAUDS  UPOH  THE  TREASURY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  give  below  a correct  copy  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  32d  Con- 
gress, and  approved  February  26th,  1853: — 

AX  ACT  TO  PREVENT  FRAUDS  UPON  THE  TREASURY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled , That  all  transfers  and  assignments  hereafter  made  of 
any  claim  upon  the  United  States,  or  any  part  or  share  thereof,  or  interest  therein, 
whether  absolute  or  conditional,  and  whatever  may  be  the  consideration  therefor;  and 
all  powers  of  attorney,  orders,  or  other  authorities,  for  receiving  payment  of  any  such 
claim,  or  anv  part  or  share  thereof,  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  freely  made  aud  executed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  attesting  witnesses, 
after  the  allowance  of  such  claim,  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount  due,  and  the  is- 
suing of  a warrant  for  the  payment  thereof 

Seo.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  person 
holding  any  place  of  trust  or  profit,  or  discharging  any  official  function  under  or  in 
connection  with  any  executive  department  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
under  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  who,  after  tho 
passage  of  this  act,  shall  act  as  an  agent  or  attorney  for  prosecuting  any  claim  against 
the  United  States,  or  shall  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  means  otherwise  than  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  proper  official  duties,  aid  or  assist  in  the  prtsecution  or  support  of  any 
suck  claim  or  claims,  or  shall  receive  any  gratuity,  or  any  share  of  or  interest  in  any 
claim  from  any  claimant  against  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  aid  or  assist,  or  in 
consideration  of  having  aided  or  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  such  claim,  shall  be 
liable  to  indictment  as  for  a misdemeanor  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  pay  a fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  as 
the  court  in  its  discretion  shall  adjudge. 

Sko.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  any  senator  or  representative  in  Congress 
who,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall,  for  compensation  paid  or  to  be  paid,  certain  or 
contingent,  act  as  agent  or  attorney  for  prosecuting  any  claim  or  claims  against  the 
United  States,  or  shall  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  means,  for  such  compensation,  aid  or 
assist  in  the  prosecution  or  support  of  any  such  claim  or  claims,  or  shall  receive  any 
gratuity,  or  any  share  of  or  interest  in  any  claim,  from  any  claimant  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  intent  to  aid  or  assist,  or  in  consideration  of  having  aided  or  assisted 
in  the  prosecution  of  said  claim,  Bhall  be  liable  to  indictment  as  for  a misdemeanor  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  and,  on  conviction,  shall 
|>ay  a fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  as  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall  adjudge. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  or  knowingly 
destroy,  or  attempt  to  destroy,  or  with  intent  to  steal  or  destroy,  shall  take  and  carry 
away  any  record,  paper,  or  proceeding  of  a court  of  justice,  filed  or  deposited  with 
any  clerk  or  officer  of  such  court,  or  any  paper  or  document  or  record  filed  or  deposit- 
ed in  any  public  office,  or  with  any  judicial  or  public  officer,  shall,  without  reference 
to  the  value  of  the  record,  paper,  document,  or  proceeding  so  taken,  be  deemed  guilty 
of  felony,  and,  on  conviction,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
thereof,  shall  pay  a fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  or  suffer  imprisonment  in 
a penitentiary  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  both,  as  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall 
adjudge. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  officer  having  the  custody  of  any  re- 
cord, document,  paper,  or  proceeding  specified  in  the  last  preceding  section  of  this 
act,  who  shall  fraudulently  take  away,  or  withdraw,  or  destroy  any  such  record,  docu- 
ment, paper,  or  proceeding  filed  in  his  office,  or  deposited  with  him,  or  in  his  custody, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
thereof,  and,  oh  conviction,  shall  pay  a fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  or  suf- 
fer imprisonment  in  a penitentiary  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  both,  as  the  court  in 
its  discretion  shall  adjudge,  and  shall  forfeit  his  office,  and  be  forever  afterwards  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  office  under  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  promise,  offer,  or  give,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  promised,  offered,  or  given, 
any  money,  goods,  right  in  action,  bribe,  present,  or  reward,  or  any  promise,  contract, 
undertaking,  obligation  or  security  for  the  payment  or  delivery  of  any  money,  goods, 
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right  in  action,  bribe,  present,  or  reward,  or  any  other  valuable  thing  whatever,  to 
any  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  after  his 
election  as  such  member,  and  either  before  or  after  he  shall  have  qualified  and  taken 
his  seat,  or  to  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  person  holding  any  place  of  trust 
or  profit,  or  discharging  any  official  function  under,  or  in  connection  with  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  with  intent  to  influ- 
ence his  vote  or  decision  on  any#  question,  matter,  cause,  or  proceeding,  which  may 
then  be  pending,  or  may  by  law, 'or  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
brought  before  him  in  his  official  capacity,  or  in  bis  place  of  trust  or  profit,  and  shall 
thereof  be  convicted,  such  person  or  persons  so  offering,  promising,  or  giving,  or  caus- 
ing or  procuring  to  be  promised,  offered,  or  given,  any  such  money,  goods,  ripht  in 
action,  bribe,  present  or  reward,  or  any  promise,  contract,  undertaking,  obligation,  or 
security  for  the  payment  or  delivery  of  any  money,  goods,  right  in  action,  bribe, 
present,  or  reward,  or  other  valuable  thing  whatever,  and  the  member,  officer,  or 
person,  who  shall  in  anywise  accept  or  receive  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
liable  to  indictment,  as  for  a high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  1 laving  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors ; and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  exceeding  three  times  the  amount  so  offered,  promised, 
or  given,  and  imprisoned  in  a penitentiary  not  exceeding  three  years ; and  the  person 
convicted  of  so  accepting  or  receiving  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  if  an  officer  or 
person  holding  any  such  place  of  trust  or  profit  as  aforesaid,  ehall  forfeit  his  office  or 
place ; and  any  person  so  convicted  under  this  section  shall  forever  be  disqualified  to 
told  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit,  under  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  the  act  of 
July  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  entitled  u An  act  in  relation  to  the 
payment  of  claims,”  shall  apply  and  extend  to  all  claims  against  the  United  States, 
whether  allowed  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  or  arising  under  general  laws  or  treaties, 
or  in  any  other  manner  whatever. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of 
this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  any 
action  or  suit  in  any  judicial  court  of  the  United  States. 


ACT  OF  OHIO  RELATING  TO  THE  SALE  OF  RAILROAD  BONDS. 

The  following  Act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  was  approved 
by  the  Governor,  December  15, 1852. 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  SALE  OF  BONDS  OF  RAILROAD  COMPANIES,  AND  TO  INCH  KARR  THE 
NUMBER  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohiot  That  the 
Directors  of  any  railroad  company  authorized  to  borrow  money  and  to  execute  bonds 
or  promissory  notes  therefor,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  sell,  negotiate, 
mortgage  or  pledge  such  bonds  or  notes,  as  well  as  any  notes,  bonds,  scrip  or  certifi- 
cates for  the  payment  of  money  or  property  which  such  company  may  have  hereto- 
fore received  or  shall  hereafter  receive  as  donations  or  in  payment  of  subscriptions  to 
the  capital  stock  or  for  other  dues  of  such  company,  at  such  times  and  in  such  places 
either  within  or  withotit  the  State,  and  at  suen  rates  and  for  such  prices  as  in  the 
opinion  of  said  Directors  will  best  advance  the  interests  of  Bach  company ; and  if  such 
notes  or  bonds  art  thus  sold  at  a discount,  such  sale  shall  be  as  valid  in  every  respect, 
and  such  securities  as  binding  for  the  respective  amonnts  thereof,  as  if  they  were  sold 
at  their  par  value. 

Siotion  2.  No  Director  of  any  railroad  company  shall  either  directly  or  indirectly 
purchase  ttny  shares  of  the  capital  stock,  or  any  of  the  bonds,  notes,  or  oper  securities 
of  any  railroad  company  of  wnich  he  may  be  a Director,  for  less  than  the  par  value 
thereof;  and  all  snen  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  or  other  securities  that  may  be  purchased 
by  any  such  Director  for  less  than  the  par  value  thereof  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Section  8.  That  any  railroad  company  heretofore  incorporated,  or  which  may  be 
hereafter  incorporated  in  this  State,  snail  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  by  a vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  6uch  company,  to  increase  the  number  of  Directors  provided 
for  in  the  charter  of  such  company  to  any  number  not  greater  than  thirteen ; and  the 
increased  number  of  Directors  thus  created  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  perform 
the  same  duties  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  charter  of  such  company. 
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COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE  IN  1852. 

The  J foniteur  publishes  the  official  statement  of  receipts  from  duties  during  the 
month  of  December,  and  for  the  year  1852,  compared  with  the  receipts  for  the  same 
periods  in  1850  and  1851.  We  translate  a brief  summary  of  results,  in  anticipation 
of  the  more  elaborate  and  detailed  statements  of  the  Tableau  general , which  we  shall 
lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchant s’  Magazine  as  soon  as  received. 

Import  duties  produced  in  1852 francs  189,750,264 

“ 44  1851  117,652,812 

44  tt  1850  124,696,461 

Thu9  the  amount  of  receipts  from  import  duties  was  last  year  15,063,803  francs 
greater  than  in  1850,  and  22,607,452  francs  greater  than  in  1851.  The  increase  is  in 
goods  of  almost  every  class. 

Compared  with  the  business  of  1851  the  increase  in 


coffee  is  from. francs  17,400,776  to  20,028,803 

Cotton  from 12,769,263  to  16,602,931 

Wool  from 7,281,225  to  13,649,781 

Colonial  sugars  from 20,174,479  to  25,414,882 

Castings  from 1,861,890  to  2,206,609 


If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  various  entrepots  on  the  31st  De- 
cember last,  was  much  below  the  figure  of  the  preceding  year,  the  conclusion  i9  obvi- 
ous that  business  has  been  very  active  in  most  all  branches.  The  manufacturers  were 
entirely  out  of  goods  made  up,  and  of  raw  material,  in  December,  1861.  They  pur- 
chased steadily  during  the  whole  year  1852  at  all  the  principal  markets,  and  with  the 
exception  of  woolen  goods,  the  demand  for  which  was  seriously  affected  by  the  mild 
weather,  the  supply  has  been  almost  entirely  exhausted. 

Of  the  few  articles  which  have  yielded  less  than  in  1851,  we  notice  olive  oil,  the 
harvest  having  failed  this  year.  The  amount  of  duties  on  this  article  fell  from 
6,976,663  francs  to  3,887,119  francs. 

Taken  by  itself,  the  month  of  December  presents  equally  remarkable  results. 


This  month  produced  in  duties  in  1852 francs  13,405,987 

44  44  1851 .....  9,692,026 

“ 44  1850 9,791,356 


There  is  a gain  of  8,713,961  francs  on  1851,  and  of  8,614,631  francs  on  1850. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1852,  cotton  was  very  scarce  at  the  market  of 
Havre,  which  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  receipts  from  duties,  which  produced  only 
842,008  francs,  instead  of  1,884,916  francs,  the  amount  in  1851. 

The  month  of  January,  1853,  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  results  as  favorable  as 
those  of  1852,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  last  year  witnessed  a remarkable  re- 
vival of  speculation  in  all  kinds  of  goods,  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year, 
while  the  course  of  business  in  1853  is  less  fluctuating. 

The  first  half  of  1852  was  not  satisfactory  as  regards  exports,  and  the  receipts 
from  duties  were  much  behind  those  of  1851,  on  many  kinds  of  goods.  But  after 
July  and  August,  the  orders  received  at  all  the  French  Manufactories  were  numerous, 
and  enabled  them  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

The  value  of  machines  exported  in  1852  was  5,835,046  francs;  in  1851,  5,662,070 
francs;  articles  of  millinery  and  dressmaking,  4,947,614  francs;  in  1861,5,890,670 
francs;  wines,  2,436,974  hectolitres;  in  1851,  2,269,162  francs;  cereals,  4,157,642 
francs;  in  1851,  4,840,826  francs;  salt,  marine  or  saline,  1,088,829  metrical  quintals; 
in  1851,  1,015,942 ; refined  sugar,  160,058  metrical  quintals  ; in  1851, 159,829 ; wool 
en  fabrics,  57,896  metrical  quintals;  in  1851,  67,556. 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  these  articles  are  still  behind  the  figures  of  last  year, 
but  they  were  much  leae  favorable  six  months  ago. 
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The  toooage  of  general  navigation*  of  France  exhibits  an  increase  in  vessels  enter- 
ing, and  a decrease  in  vessels  going  out,  since  last  year. 


There  entered  in  1852 

“ 1851 

“ 1850 

There  cleared  in  1852 r . 

“ i85i : 

“ 1850 


18,702  vessels,  of. 

17,424 

16,300 

16,398 

17,212 

15,626 


2,489,704  too. 
2,201,917  - 
2,068,968  15 
1,863,226  L 
1,886,269  * 
1,616,189  “ 


This  result  furnishes  another  proof  that  the  import  trade  has  been  more  active  in 
1852  than  the  export  trade. 


COMMERCE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1852, 


AMERICAN  VESSELS  ENTERING  (COASTWISE)  PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  DURING  THE  TEAR 
ENDING  DECEMBER  28TH,  1852. 


No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Tons. 

Steamers 

46,046 

Brigs 

• • • • 

64 

11,221 

Ships 

119,055 

Schooners 

, . , . 

26 

2,783 

Barits 

58 

17,686 

— 

Total. . 

344 

196,781 

AMERICAN  VESSELS  ENTERING  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Steamers 

72,441 

Brigs. 

. • • • 

64 

11,288 

Ships 

28 

16,275 

Schooners 

53 

6,666 

....  38 

10  279  1 

Total . . 

— 

252 

116,994 

FOREIGN  VESSELS  ENTERING  FROM  FOREIGN 

PORTS. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Steamers 

389 

Brigs. 

. . • • 

112 

19,782 

Ships 

93 

b2,382 
51  844 

Schooners 

60 

6,892 

141 

Total. . 

.... 

407 

131,289 

RECAPITULATION. 

No. 

Tons. 

American  vessels  entering  coastwise 

844 

196,781 

American  vessels'  entering 

5 from  foreign  ports 

252 

116,944 

Foreign  vessels  entering  f 

rom  foreign  ports 

407 

131,289 

Total  entered  from  January  1 to  Dec.  28,  1852  . 

1,003 

445,014 

AMERICAN 

VESSELS  CLEARING  COASTWISE. 

No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Tons. 

Steamers 

57,768 

Brigs 

. . . • 

92 

15,416 

Ships 

18,739 

Schooners 

. . • • 

458 

29,424 

Barks. . . . T . . , T 

48 

12,170 

Total. . 

— 

705 

188,607 

AMERICAN  VE83ELS  CLEARING  FOR  FOREIGN 

PORTS. 

No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Tons. 

Steamers 

68,511 

Brigs 

. . . . 

64 

11,625 

Ships 

112,185 

Schooners. 

> . . . 

46 

5,505 

74 

21,868 

Total  . 

.... 

891 

219,644 

* General  navigation,  in  the  technical  language  of  French  official  statistics,  mease  the  entire  nav- 
igation, including  vessels  going  out  and  coming  in,  and  without  regard  to  privileges  extended  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  vessels  and  withheld  lrom  others. 
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FOREIGN  VE8SEL8  CLEARING  FOR  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


„ No. 

Steamers... 2 

Ships 93 

Barks. 184 


Total 


Tons. 

778  Brigs 

61,428  Schooners. 
62,677 


RECAPITULATION. 

American  vessels  clearing  coastwise  ......... 

American  vessels  clearing  for  foreign  ports. . . . 

Foreign  vessels  clearing  for  foreign  ports 

Total  cleared  from  Jan.  1 to  Dec.  28, 1852 


. • • . 

No.  Tods. 

107  18,477 

69  6,728 

405  129,988 

No. 

Tons. 

705 

133,507 

391 

219,644 

405 

120,988 

1,501 

483,139 

FA8SENGERS  ARRIVING  AND  CLEARING  BY  SEA  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  28TH,  1852. 


Males.  Females.  Children.  Total. 

Arriving 57,816  6,223  1,651  64,190 

Leaving 22,654  390  2 22,946 


Excess  of  arrivals 41,244 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  WITH  FRANCE. 

In  a Parliamentary  paper,  just  printed,  an  accouDt  is  given  of  the  trade  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  with  France  in  each  year,  from  1848  to  1851,  both  inclusive; — 


The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  France  in  1848,  was £1,025,521 

In  1849 : 1,951,269 

In  1850 2,401,956 

In  1851. 2,028,463 

The  official  value  of  the  articles,  and  also  of  foreign  and  colonial  mer- 
chandise, in  1848,  was 2,391,656 

In  1849 4,159,258 

In  1850 4,657,670 

In  1851 4,496,198 

The  imports  from  France  of  official  value  were,  in  1848 7,130,394 

In  1849 8,177,076 

In  1850 8,454,193 

In  1851 8,088,112 

Ir\  the  four  years  the  import  duties  were,  1848 1 ,622,196 

In  1849 2,248,475 

In  1850 2,020,767 

In  1861 2,110,968 


IRISH  PRODUCE  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

According  to  a British  Parliamentary  return,  just  published,  there  were  in  1848,  of 
Irish  growth,  844,504  quarters  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  ; 
751,146  in  1850;  and  850,068  in  1851.  Of  meal  and  flour,  1,176,920  quarters  in 
1849  ; 1,055,241  in  1850;  and  828,129  in  1851.  Of  live  stock,  the  number  from  Ire- 
land into  Great  Britain  was  520,756  in  1849 ; in  1850,  475,193  ; and  in  1851, 474,203- 


ARRIVAL  OF  AMERICAN  VESSELS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1852. 
t The  subjoined  list  of  the  vessels  which  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  Eastern  do- 
mestic ports  during  the  year  1852,  with  the  ports  from  which  they  sailed,  the  amount 
of  tonnage,  the  dates  of  arrival,  and  the  length  of  passage,  is  derived  from  the  San 
Francisco  Price  Current. 
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FROM  NEW  YORK. 


JANUARY. 


Vessels.  Tons.  Days. 

18,  Ship  Comet 1,686  104 

23,  Hornet 1,426  167 

28,  St.  Lawrence 628  146 

28,  Wild  Pigeon 996  104 

FEBBUABT. 

1,  Trade  Wind 2,029  120 

6,  Golden  Gate 1,349  118 

10,  Sword  Fish 1,030  92 

17,  Celestial 860  107 

MARCH. 

21,  Bark  Mersey 372  162 

APRIL. 

13,  Ship  Invincible 1,770  116 

15,  Hurricane 1,697  120 

18,  Crescent 750  146 

19,  Sartelle 416  179 

21,  Europe 657  148 

22,  Georgia 488  149 

22,  Eclipse 1,233  108 

MAT. 

1,  J.  M.  Mayo 656  162 

20,  Seamen’s  Bride 668  160 

20,  Mechanic’s  Own. 640  150 

22,  Wisconsin 856  125 

26,  Severn t 672  182 

28,  Great  Britain.. . 724  138 

29,  Armingo. 716  137 

29,  Kensington 494  168 

JUNK. 

24,  Andalusia 771  143 

80,  Sea  Serpent 1,402  112 

JULY. 

1,  Tornado. 1,802  130 

4,  Staghound 1,534  126 

4,  Sea  Nymph 537  126 

6,  Kate  Hayes. 750  153 

8,  OKenbridge 627  150 

12,  Eastern  State 813  150 

12,  Ino 896  115 

15,  Gov.  Morton 1,430  124 

19,  Bark  Racehouod 499  153 

29,  Ship  White  Squall 1,100  110 

AUGUST. 

2,  Michael  Angelo 783  154 

2,  Bark  Kremlin 469  154 

4,  Ship  Harriet  Hoxie  ....  607  183 

11,  Grecian 1,131  160 

12,  Prince  de  Joinville 527  220 

13,  Caroline  Read 666  154 

13,  Empire  1,270  185 

13,  Bark  Julia  Ann 872  135 


SEPTEMBER. 

I,  Ship  North  America  . . . 1,402  152  I 


Vessels. 

Tons.  Days. 

2,  Atalanta 

1,806 

142 

6,  Flying  Cloud 

1,782 

113 

7,  Queen  of  the  West  . . . . 

1,240 

153 

14,  Bark  Fanny  Major 

226 

159 

16,  Pathfinder 

S81 

151 

28,  Ship  Union 

1,012 

113 

29,  Kate  Napier 

853 

184 

30,  John  Jay 

499 

270 

80,  N.  B.  Palmer 

1,490 

130 

OCTOBER. 

1,  Gazelle 

1,244 

135 

8,  Messenger. 

1,851 

123 

10,  Antelope  

1,187 

152 

19,  Columbia 

599 

205 

19,  Racer 

1,700 

m 

1 9,  Bark  Kate  Hastings. . . . 

448 

151 

19,  Southerner. 

838 

173 

20,  Ship  North  Star 

727 

163 

20,  Josephine 

947 

146 

20,  Eliza  Mallory 

649 

158 

20,  Greyhound 

536 

127 

20,  Monterey 

601 

215 

SO,  Josiah  Quincy 

472 

197 

31,  Bark  Greenfield 

560 

145 

NOVEMBER. 

5,  Ship  Mandarin 

777 

115 

7,  Eureka 

1,140 

137 

11,  James  Drake 

483 

162 

1 2,  Fanny  Forrester  

624 

145 

12,  George  Law 

608 

175 

12,  Harkaway 

660 

1S5 

12,  Rubicon 

499 

178 

18,  Erie 

450 

141 

18,  Albany 

408 

165 

14,  Jamestown 

1,151 

125 

15,  Sovereign  of  the  Seas.. . 

2,468 

103 

16,  Bark  Mermaid 

660 

137 

16,  Frederick  Warren 

363 

171 

30,  Ship  Raven 

711 

122 

30,  California  Packet 

602  * 

80,  W.  H.  Harbeck 

874 

162 

30,  Bark  Fenelon. 

893 

212 

DECEMBER. 

2,  Ship  Defiance 

1,690 

159 

4,  Tropic 

512 

208 

4,  Bark  Allioth. 

329 

186 

9,  Ship  Samuel  Russell.. . . 

957 

119 

9,  Sea  Witch 

907 

108 

9,  Seaman 

646 

125 

19,  John  Baring 

670 

249 

19,  Warner 

600 

147 

19,  Bark  Comet 

640 

126 

20,  Ship  R.  B.  Forbes 

740 

123 

22,  Matilda. 

410 

184 

28,  Syren 

1,005 

122 

23,  Bark  Mary  <fe  Jane 

346 

219 

27,  Jeannette 

220 

264 
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FROM  BOSTON. 


JANUARY. 

1 

Vessels. 

Tons.  Days. 

Vessels. 

Tons.  Days. 

80,  Antelope 

607 

160 

14,  Ship  John  Wade 

660 

131 

AUGUST. 

FEBRUARY. 

2,  Horsburgh 

542 

128 

15,  Flying  Fish 

1,506 

98 

6,  Flavio ........ 

637 

167 

23,  Hannibal 

644. 

243 

6,  T.  B.  Wales. 

669 

144 

12,  Isaiah  Crowell 

522 

172 

MARCH. 

13,  Staffordshire 

1,817 

101 

8,  Bark  Zingari 

386 

143 

13,  R.  C.  Winthrop. 

781 

188 

8,  Ship  Northern  Light 

1,021 

109 

17,  Shooting  Star 

903 

105 

24,  Versailles 

560 

138 

17,  Hamilton 

398 

170 

26,  John  Bertram 

1,080 

105 

OCTOBER. 

APRIL. 

1,  Beverly 

676 

144 

23,  Benjamin  Howard 

690 

120 

15,  Lady  Franklin 

463 

130 

27,  Bark  Ellen  No^es. 

417 

182 

18,  Brig  F.  Copeland  A Co  . . 

94 

158 

28,  Ship  Courier 

1,025 

108 

19,  Ship  Witch  of  the  Wave.. 

1,499 

116 

19,  Mary  Merrill 

424 

179 

MAY. 

20,  Samoeet 

734 

148 

9,  Oxnard 

596 

160 

20,  John  Quincy  Adams 

676 

170 

] fi,  Amunn  

569 

148 

671 

155 

28,  Hoogly 

. 1,304 

128 

81,  Ellen  Foster 

1,001 

152 

JUNE. 

NOVEMBER. 

80,  Victory 

691 

188 

2,  Cohota 

690 

187 

23,  Alesto 

420 

295 

JULY. 

27,  Winged  Arrow  

, 1,052 

118 

3,*Bark  G.  E.  Webster 

364 

218 

28,  Southern  Cross 

960 

158 

3,  Ship  Roebuck. 

816 

152 

4,  Bark  Ala 

462 

165 

DECEMBER. 

4,  Argonaut 

575 

188 

1,  Onward 

864 

120 

21,  Bark  Wallace 

800 

168 

2,  Carthage 

, 426 

168 

21,  Ship  Samuel  Appleton. . . 

787 

143 

8,  Polynesia. 

. 1,176 

141 

21,  Oxford 

. 750 

177 

24,  Buena  Vista 

. 647 

152 

FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Vessels. 

Tons.  Days. 

Vessels. 

Tons.  Days. 

JANUARY. 

3,  Bark  Francis  Patridge  . . , 

. 264 

160 

16,  Ship  Helen  A Miller. . .7 

. 510 

199 

OCTOBER. 

FEE  U ARY. 

81,  Maria 

. 274 

122 

20,  Bark  E.  H.  Chapin 

. 485 

221 

NOVEMBER. 

APRIL. 

18,  Brig  Gen.  Pinckney 

. 194 

227 

2,  Kensington 

. 213 

125 

FftOM  PHILADELPHIA. 

Vessels. 

February  18,  Bark  Huntington  (San  Diego). . . . 

March  4,  Ship  Thomas  Watson 

August  24,  Bara  Asa  Packer. 

September 30, Ship  S.  S.  Bishop • . 

October  18,  Carioca • . 

“ 19,  Venice 

**  21,  Steam  Schooner  Mary  Ann. .... . 

PROM  RICHMOND. 

March  22,  Ship  Reindeer 

April  14,  Gentoo 

October  10,  Geneva 


FROM  FRANKFORT,  MAINE* 

September  7,  Bark  J.  W.  Paige 

VOL.  xxvin. — NO.  V.  40 


Tons.  No.  of  days. 


885 

160 

348 

116 

400 

154 

695 

122 

461 

158 

550 

175 

100 

250 

800 

149 

747 

126 

460 

203 

199 

156 
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FROM  MEW  LONDON. 

September  28,  Schooner  Resolute 186  186 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table,  that  there  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  firoc 
Eastern  domestic  ports,  in  1852,  132  ships,  28  barks  and  4 brigs  and  schooners — total 
164  vessels.  Amount  of  toonagi  124,650  tons;  average  length  of  passage  161  daya 

Of  these  vessels  47  were  from  Boston,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  S4.241  teas, 
the  average  length  of  passage  being  148}  days ; 99  from  New  York,  the  tonnage  of 
which  was  88,339  toss,  and  the  average  length,  of  passage  about  150  days  ; 7 from 
Philadelphia,  with  a tonnage  of  2,889  tons,  the  average  length  of  passage  being  about 
161  days  ; 6 from  Baltimore,  with  a tonnage  of  1,890  tons,  average  length  of  paaay 
179  days;  from  Richmond  8 vessels,  2,007  tons;  and  one  each  from  Frankfort,  Mains 
and  New  London. 

The  arrivals  during  the  different  months  of  the  year  were  as  follows: — 

January— 6 ships,  tonnage  5,911,  average  passage  140  days.  All  assorted  cargos, 
with  but  little  coal,  cement,  bricks,  or  lumber. 

February — 6 ships,  2 barks,  8,238  tons,  average  passage  145}  days.  About  out 
million  feet  lumber  and  considerable  cement,  with  some  coal.  One  vessel  with  gov- 
ernment stores. 

March — 5 ships,  2 barks;  4,557  tons,  average  passage  132  daya  A large  quantity 
of  lumber,  bricks,  coal,  cement,  and  iron,  with  but  little  general  caiga  One  vend 
loaded  with  flour. 

April — 10  ships,  8 barks;  10,267  tons,  average  passage  137}  daya  Three  of  these 
vessels  were  loaded  with  flour,  and  four  mostly  with  coal.  The  remainder  bad  modi 
coal,  iron,  cement,  lumber,  etc.,  so  that  the  quantity  of  general  assorted  merchandise 
was  small  for  the  number  of  ships. 

May — 11  ships;  7,695  tons,  average  passage  149  days.  Seven  of  these  reeseh 
were  mostly  loaded  with  coal,  lumber,  grain,  flour,  and  iron ; only  four  had  moch  as- 
sorted groceries. 

June— 3 ships ; 2,864  tons,  average  passage  129  days. 

July — 14  ships,  4 barks  ; 14,439  tons,  average  passage  146}  days.  The  proportion 
of  assorted  groceries  to  general  cargo  received  this  month,  was  small ; batter  was  the 
only  article  which  arrived  in  excess. 

August — 14  ships,  3 barks  ; 12,424  tons,  average  passage  148}  days.  Five  of  the 
vessels  arriving  this  month  brought  no  assorted  cargo,  the  other  twelve  had  a fair  as- 
sortment of  general  groceries. 

- September— 9 ships,  8 barks,  1 schooner;  10,622  tons,  average  passage  156}  daya 
Of  the  arrivals  this  month,  seven  vessels  brought  mostly  passengers,  lumber,  coal,  etc 

October — 22  ships,  4 barks,  1 brig,  one  schooner ; 19,441  tons,  average  passage  169 
days. 

November — 18  ships,  3 barks,  1 brig  ; 16,877  tons,  average  passage  161  days. 

December — 14  ships,  4 barks  ; 12,285  tons,  average  passage  168}  days. 

The  steamships  which  arrived  from  New  York  during  the  year,  are  not  included  in 
the  above  statement. 


The  following  are  the  twelve  shortest  passages  of  the  year : — 


Name. 

From. 

Date  of  arrival.  No.  ofdm 

Sword  Fish 

New  York. . . 

. . . .February 

10... 

92 

Flying  Fish 

..  .February 

15... 

98 

Staffordshire 

M 

..  ..August 

13... 

101 

Sovereign  of  the  Seas 

. . . .November 

15... 

103 

Comet 

. . . .January 

13... 

104 

Wild  Pigeon  . . . ., 

U 

. . . .January 

28... 

104 

John  Bertram.. 

....March 

26... 

105 

Shooting  Star. 

u 

.. . .August 

17... 

106 

Celestial 

New  York... 

. . . .February 

17... 

107 

Courier 

.. . .April 

28... 

108 

Eclipse 

....April 

22... 

108 

8m  Witch 

....December 

9... 

106 

Subjoined  is  a statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  which  have  sailed  from  the 
United  States  for  California,  each  month  since  the  discovery  of  gold  : — 
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January 

February. . .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  .. 

October 

November. . . 
December.. . . 

Total. 


1848. 


3 

6 

11 

20 


1849. 

88 

64 

68 

21 

28 

34 

42 

60 

40 

74 

105 

89 

678 


1860. 

82 

88 

109 

69 

88 

82 

25 

26 
23 
87 
41 
21 

586 


1861.  1861. 

26  14 


11 

18 

8 

4 

6 

6 

4 

4 

10 

14 

11 

121 


20 

24 

18 

28 

28 

16 

27 

81 

84 

26 


*262 


LAKE  IMPORTS  AT  BUFFALO  IN  1852. 


The  following  table  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  by  the  Lakes,  for  the  season 
of  1852,  is  derived  from  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiter : — 


Articles. 

IMPORTS 

Quantity. 

AT  BDFFAIX 

Value.  | 

> BY  LAU  IN  1852. 

| Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Flour 

.bbls.  1,299,5 13  $5,847,808 

Butter 

..lbs. 

8,989,917 

$718,184 

Pork 

1,031,873 

Lard 

7,164,672 

716,467 

Beef. .•. 

766,790 

Tallow 

1,014,686 

101,468 

Whisky 

798,060 

Bacon 

9,796,690 

881,694 

Seed 

815,590 

Lumber .... 

..feet  72,887,255 

8,680,470 

Eggs 

7,686 

76,860 

84,412 

Staves 

12,998,614 

45,172 

8,899.584 

8,842,728 

Fish 

6,814 

Wool 

.bales 

Ashes 

863,060 

Hemp 

8,598 

71,960 

Cranberries.. . 

1,176 

11,760 

Flax  

789 

11,885 

Oil 

227,810 

Cattle 

• • • • • 

15,926 

796,800 

Meal 

15,297 

Sheep.. . ... 

16,590 

41,875 

Hides 

242,392 

Horses. 

1,643 

111,228 

164,800 

Leather 

.rolls  7,155 

178,875 

Live  hogs.. . 

1,112,230 

Broom-corn. . 

.bales  5,420 

66,040 

Dressed  hogs 

17,074 

280,980 

Copper 

Buffalo-robes. 

..tons  439 

21,^00 

Pelts 

.bales 

6,213 

135,825 

.bales  80 

4,000 

Furs 

1,635 

281,785 

Lead 

..pigs  81,916 

119,205 

Cotton 

77 

2,210 

Wheat 

.bush.  6,549,778 

4,994,800 

Coal. 

. .tons 

84,665 

188,660 

Corn 

3,082,047 

Iron 

4,848 

165,186 

Oats 

2,596,231 

1,141,341 

Tobacco .. . . 

.hkds. 

6,620 

464,060 

Barley. 

298,747 

Tobacco  .... 

boxes 

7,725 

193,876 

Rye 

78,589 

Sundries .. . . 

.... 

3,000,000 

Total  value 

$46,266,929 

Total  value,  1851 

81,889,951 

Increase 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPPING. 

A recent  return  made  to  the  British  Parliament  furnishes  the  declared  value  of  the 
exports  of  British  produce,  and  also  the  employment  of  British  and  foreign  shipping, 
daring  a period  of  thirty  years,  from  1822  to  1851  inclusive.  Within  that  period  the 
amount  of  British  exports  has  been  doubled  ; but  this  increase  has  taken  place  entire- 
ly since  1832,  up  to  which  date  there  has  been  no  sustained  improvement  for  ten 
years.  The  table  also  shows,  at  a glance  the  effects  of  the  banking  and  commercial 


• In  eleven  months. 
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depression  of  1826, 1887,  and  1848.  Within  the  same  period  the  increase  in  the  em- 
ployment of  British  shipping  has  been  still  more  remarkable  than  the  growth  of  ex- 
ports, the  total  amount  of  tonnage  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  having  bee» 
three  times  as  large  last  year  as  in  1822.  The  augmentation  in  foreign  tonnage  tact 
the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  is  exhibited  in  a still  greater  ratio ; but  this  dispro- 
portionate movement  will  be  reversed  in  the  returns  for  1862. 


COMMERCE  OF  SA5DUSKY. 


From  a detailed  statement  of  the  Commerce  of  the  port  of  Sandusky,  and  otbe 
places  in  that  district,  published  in  a late  number  of  the  Commercial  Register , (a  mol 
ably  conducted  daily,)  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  compiles  the  following  statistics, 
which  show  a large  increase  in  the  business,  as  compared  with  1861.  Toledo  has  abo 
largely  increased,  but  the  excess  in  the  value  of  the  Commerce  of  Sandusky  for  ths 
year  1862,  over  that  of  Toledo,  is  $2,881,947. 

The  total  imports  of  Sandusky,  as  shown  by  the  collector’s  statement,  were  ra — 


1862  $40,896,085 

/1851 13,917,564 


^crease 


1852 

1861 


EXPORTS. 


$26,978,121 


$18,789,814 

4,756,729 


Increase 

1862  ... 
1861  ... 


TOTAL  COMMERCE. 


$14,084,086 


$59,685,899 

18,673,29* 


The  total  imports  of  other  ports  in  the  district,  were 

$41,012,606 

$4,17  6,321 

1,411,916 

Increase $2,764,40* 


woaxa. 

1862  



Increase  


TOTAL  COMMERCE  OF  OTfLER  POETS. 


1852 

1851 


$1,287,261 

1,160,15* 


$77,114 


$5,413,688 

2,672,071 


Increase  (HO  percent) 

TOTAL  COMMERCE  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 


1862 

1851 


$2,841,617 

$65,099,487 

21,245,364 


Increase  (206  per  cent) $43,854,123 

It  U proper  to  etate  that  the  exhibit  of  the  Commerce  of  SaoduekT  for  the  year 
1851,  did  not  include  money  packages  by  express,  which  are  included  m the  earnest 

,tEJt  will^aUo^seen  by  a comparison  with  the  statement  of  1851,  that  there  has 
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hem  a large  increase  in  1862,  in  the  number  of  marine  arrivals  and  departures.  In 

1862,  the  arrivals  at  this  port  are  set  down  at 8,242 

Ditto  in  1861  . . 1,998 


Increase 1,244 

Departures  in  1862  8,260 

“ 1861  1,990 


Increase 1,260 

Total  arrivals  and  departures  in  1862.. 6,492 

“ « “ 1861 8,998 

Increase  in  1862 2,494 


THE  PACIFIC  WHALING  BUSINESS. 

The  Polynesian  gives  a complete  report  of  this  year’s  whaling  operations,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  ascertained  at  that  great  whaleman’s  head  quarters. 

The  number  of  whale  ships  that  have  visited  the  Islands  this  fall  is  276,  and  the 
total  amount  of  oil  and  bone  in  the  same  is  17,247  barrels  sperm  oil,  421,686  barrels 
whale  oil,  and  6,867,787  lbs.  of  bone.  The  average  catchings  during  the  season  have 
been  1,244  barrels  whale  oil,  and  16,816  lbs.  bone  to  each  ship.  The  amount  of  oil 
which  had  been  sent  home  between  the  6th  November  and  December  1st,  was 
148,528  bbls.  sperm,  3,048,817  bbls.  whale,  and  2,602,918  lbs.  bone,  all  of  which  was 
shipped  on  fifteen  vessels,  seven  of  which  cleared  for  New  Bedford,  two  for  New 
Tort,  three  for  New  London,  one  for  Warren,  one  for  Stonington,  and  one  for  Fal- 
mouth. 

Estimating  the  value  of  the  275  ships  which  have  touched  at  the  Islands  this  sea- 
son, together  with  their  outfits  at  $40,000  each,  we  find  the  total  value  of  the  fleet 


to  be $11,000,000  00 

648,280  gallons  of  sperm  oil  at  80  cts.  per  gallon  is r 434,624  00 

18,279,897  gallons  of  whale  oil  at  50  cts.  per  gallon  6,649,944  60 

6,867,737  lbs.  bone  at  25  cts.  per  pound  is 1,339,444  86 


T*otal  value  of  vessels  and  cargo $19,414,016  84 


The  number  of  seamen  attached  to  these  275  ships  is  probably  six  or  eight  thous- 
and. 

The  national  character  of  these  ships  is  as  follows:  American  258;  French  10; 
Bremen  4 ; English,  Chilean,  and  Hawaiian,  each  one. 

The  above  facts  show  the  value  and  business  only  of  that  portion  of  the  Pacific 
whaliog  fleet,  which  has  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  last  few  months. 
There  are  over  15,000  American  seamen,  and  650  ships,  at  present  engaged  in  the 
Pacific  fisheries,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  our  countrymen  have  almost  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade.  Not  more  than  about  one-half  of  the  whale  oil  produced  by 
them  finds  a market  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  the  other  half  is  expqrted  to 
the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  and  is  principally  consumed  in  the  States  of  Germany. 


COMMERCE  OF  EGYPT. 


From  the  Paris,  (France,)  Constitutionalist,  we  derive  the  following  official  state-, 
ment  of  the  Exports  from  Egypt  during  the  eleven  years  from  1841  to  1861.  Value 
in  Egyptian  Piasters : — 


1841.... 

108,270,160  I 1845 

186,782,290 

1849.... 

208,056,232 

1842 

180,446,600  | 1846.... 

187,811,080 

I860.... 

816,857,860 

1848...., 

191,638,400  1847 

801,348,500 

1851 

325,804,695 

1844 

167,868,450  | 1848 

157,266,546 

These  returns  show  that  the  foreign  Commerce  of  Egypt  has  increased  considerably 
from  1849  to  1861,  under  the  government  of  the  present  Viceroy.  This  progress  is 
due  principally  to  the  system  of  government  which  has  prevailed  since  the  death  of 
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Mehemet  Ali,  and  was  not  completely  developed  until  it  was  undertaken  by  the  pr»- 
ent  government 

During  the  period  above  named,  the  imports  into  that  country  increased  from  1ST 
millioos  of  piasters  per  annum,  to  280  millions  in  value.  The  navigation  returns  show 
that  British  shipping  occupies  the  first  place  in  Egyptian  Commerce,  the  North  comet 
next,  Austria  the  third,  and  France  the  fourth. 

TRADE  A5D  COMMERCE  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  port  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  for  the  years  1848  to  1862,  inclusive,  have  been  prepared  from 
the  records  and  papers  in  the  office  of  the  Collector  of  the  District,  by  James  Shaw, 

Deputy  Collector. 

Number  ol  vessels  arrived — 


Year. 

Coastwise. 

Foreign. 

Yesr. 

Coastwise. 

Fordga. 

1848.... 

80 

1848 

...  4,742 

88 

1844.... 

4,104 

68 

1849 

4.832 

64 

1845..,. 

4,295 

50 

1860 

...  4,243 

36 

1846 

64 

1851 

4,432 

70 

1847. . . . 

4,608 

85 

1852 

...  4,861 

63 

Total 

44,220 

663 

Domestic  pro- 


Merchandise  Imported  from  dace  Exported 

Foreign  countries.  to  Fcwtis 

ooanuiem. 

Year.  Value.  Duties.  Value. 

1848 $162,494  $25,925  88  $84,404 

1844 888,925  78,687  05  141,781 

1846 168,896  40,709  66  101,501 

1846  189,874  47,008  27  78,582 

1847  884,841  46,418  31  117,708 

1848  * 158,791  89,187  65  71,003 

1849  250,594  81,679  00  61,019 

1860  214,868  46,806  85  81,428 

1861  182,672  89,110  75  50,823 

1852 176,220  88,489  46  41,576 


$2,222,170  $428,860  85  $825,220 

Quantity  of  a few  of  the  articles  of  merchandise  imported  coastwise  : — 


Cotton.  Flour.  Grain.  Hay.  Q«i, 

Year.  balsa.  bblt.  bush.  tons.  tana. 

18.43 51,713  95,482  679,447  No  acc’t  48,716 

1844  62,016  97,144  859  260  “ 54.109 

1845  44,365  81,170  795,503  “ 69,400 

1846  60,047  95,399  787,262  M 61,558 

1847  70,700  96,389  622,850  788  76,611 

1848  78,920  118,188  844,597  587  70,408 

1849  77,567  184,724  853,988  1,268  92,996 

1850  68,258  125,840  724,932  991  86.440 

1861 69,880  116,045  793,809  631  107,514 

1852 100,878  144,930  885,988  687  134,191 


688,844  1,099,761  7,797.181  4,842  797,008 

To  the  above  should  be  added  the  coastwise  business  of  Pawtucket,  which  passes 
through  the  harbor,  and  which  amounted,  in  the  year  1852,  to  141  vessels  arrived, 
with  12,798  tons  of  coal,  lumber,  Ac. 

The  principal  articles  of  Foreign  merchandise  now  imported,  are  molasses,  sugar, 
coal,  salt,  and  iron,  and  occasionally  a cargo  from  Africa,  consisting  of  ivory,  gum, 
tortoise  shell,  cloves,  dates,  Ac. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  collected  at  this  port,  from  the  year  1790  to  1862,  in- 
clusive, is  $10,468,778. 
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TONNAGE  AT  NEW  YORK  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

We  publish  below  a carefully  prepared  tabular  statement  of  the  tonnage  which  has 
arrived  at  this  port  from  foreign  countries  for  each  calendar  year  from  1821  to  1862. 
both  inclusive. 


TONNAGE  AT  NEW  YORK  FROM  FOREIGN  FORTS. 


Year. 

No.  of 
arrivals. 

American. 

tons. 

Foreign. 

tons. 

Total 

tons. 

1821 

165,728 

16,240 

171,968 

1822 

1,172 

203,082} 

23,707* 

226,790* 

1823 

208,808 

22,481 

228,789 

1824 

236,080* 

19,689 

20,654* 

262,769$ 

1825 

259,524}  * 

280,179$ 

1826 

246,174} 

28,822* 

274,997* 

1827 

1,414 

255,276 

87,696$ 

292.872* 

1828 

236,308} 

89,868} 

276,677 

1829 

256,691* 

26,820* 

281,612 

1830 

1,489 

280,918 

38,797* 

814,716$ 

1831 

274,287$- 

. 62,772 

337,009* 

1832 

1,808 

295,293* 

106,426 

401,718$ 

1833 

820,083* 

110,835 

430.918* 

1884 

1,982 

362,225} 

96,679$ 

444,904* 

1885 

2,044 

373,465 

90,999 

149,684* 

464,464 

1836 

407,095* 

666,780 

1887 

368,011* 

171,360* 

589,872* 

1838 

877,563* 

91,826* 

468,890* 

188# 

422,340* 

142,985* 

665.836* 

1840 

1,968 

409,458 

118,136 

527,694 

1841 

423,962* 

125,078} 

649,026* 

1842 

1,962 

406.623* 

148,691* 

. 655,316* 

1848 

365,124} 

106,370* 

491,496* 

1844 

438,074} 

155,298* 

693,873* 

1846 

472,491* 

140,858* 

618,350 

1846 

496,761 

186,404 

682,165 

1847 

8,060 

605,482* 

888,637 

989,019* 

1848 

657,794*  • 

867,821* 

1,026,116* 

1849 

734,008* 

414,096 

1,148,104* 

1860 

807,580} 

441,756* 

1,249,337 

1851 

1,144,485 

479,566* 

1,624,051* 

1852  

8,847 

1,231,951 

478,037 

1,709,988 

The  addition  of  a large  number  of  American  ships  to  our  California  fleet,  and  the 

demand  for  vessels  at  our  southern  port9,  have  limited  the  increase  exclusively  to 
foreign  tonnage. 

It  is  becoming  each  year  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  a correct  exhibit  of  our 
coastwise  commerce.  The  law  exonerates  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  from  enter- 
ing or  clearing  at  the  custom-house,  unless  they  have  foreign  goods  or  distilled  spirits 
on  board ; and  the  number  in  proportion  to  the  whole  thus  employed,  which  make 
auy  record  of  their  nrrival  or  departure,  is  each  year  lessening.  Few  vessels  arrive 
coastwise  with  foreign  goods,  and  thus  the  record  of  clearances  gives  a better  index 
of  the  tonnage  engaged  in  this  trade,  although  this  is  far  from  including  the  whole 
list  We  annex  a comparison  for  four  years: — 

ENTERED  COASTWISE.  CLEARED  COASTWISE. 


Year.  No.  of  vessels.  Toot.  No.  of  vessels.  Tods. 

1849  1,855  424,976  8,894  895,589 

1850  1,928  489,895*  4,719  1,020,070 

1851  1,768  455,542  4,808  1,214,942 

1852  1,766  497,840  4,680  1,173,762 


It  is  probable  that  more  vessels  arrived  aod  departed  coastwise  duriog  the  year 
tb*n  in  any  former  year,  although  the  record  shows  a alight  decline. 
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TRADE  A5D  COMMERCE  OP  DUBUQUE. 

G.  R.  Wist  has  furnished  for  publication  the  annexed  statistical  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Commerce,  Trade,  Population,  Ac.,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  the  year  1852  : 

IMPORTS  or  DUBUQUE  IN  1852. 

Tonnage.  Cash  Val.  i Tonnage.  Cash  VaL 

Dry  Goods 1,700  $560,000  Musical  instruments. . 2 2,200 

Groceries. 2,840  488,000  ' Rope  and  cordage  .. . 80  0,000 

Crockery  and  glass. . . 280  4,600  Hemp 2 160 

Boots  and  shoes 50  24,400  Oakum 8 450 

Hats  and  caps A 8,600  Salt 200  8,090 

Iron,  steel,  and  nails. . 1,600  108,000  Gunny  bags 184  8,250 

Hardware  and  cutlery  460  62,000  Feathers 4 800 

Sheet  iron 40  6,400  Liquors 400  24.000 

Tin  plate  and  copper.  18  2,620  Leather  and  saddlery.  28  16,800 

Stores 120  14,400  Wagons,  carriages,  etc.  9 6,290 

Steam  engines  A mach.  680  186,000  Pine  lumb.  A shingles.  7,000  112.000 

French  mill  stones. . . 16  3,000  Cabinet  furniture. .. . 20  2,600 

Grindstones 6 600  Square  timber - 2,000  5,000 

Lead  pipe 6 960  Wood,  (8,210  cords). . 4,815  9,880 

Paints  and  oils 8 8,800  Green  fruits 260  4,000 

Drugs  and  medicines  . 28  16,200  Grass  A garden  seeds.  84  800 

Dye  stuffe 2 800  Potatoes  and  onions. . 60  806 

Books  and  stationery.  100  21,820  Emigrants*  furniture  . 1,220  13,200 


Total  amount  for  1862. 
“ a 1861. 


Increase  for  1852. 


EXPORTS  or  DUBUQUE  IN  1852. 


Lead,  (116,000  pigs)  . 
Pork,  (1,000  bbls.)  . . . 
Flour,  (3,000  bbls.). . . 
Bacon,  (82,000  lbs.)  . . 
Lard,  (12,000  lbs.)  . . . 
Barley,  (2,000  bu.)  . . . 


Tonnage. 

8,700 

800 

324 

16 

6 

18 


Corn,  (4,200  bu.) 117 

Oats,  (8,000  bu.) 140 

Dry  hides,  ( 1 8,000  lbs.)  27 

Furs  and  skins,  (1,000)  1 

Horned  cattle,  (120) . . 3 

Horses,  (80) 4 

Sheep,  (300) 74 


Cash  Val. 

$S48,000 
1 6,000  1 
12,000 
8,200  ! 
560, 
600 
1,260  | 
2,000 
4,820 
8,000 
2,400 ' 
6,400 


Live  hogs,  (60) 

Wagons,  (42 

Plows,  (80) 

Dry  goods  

Groceries 

Hardware 

Iron,  steel  and  nails. . 
Glass,  sash  and  doors. 
Liquors,  (800  bbls.)  . . 
Lime,  (2,500  bbls.(.  • . 
Butter,  egg s A poultry 
Household  furniture. . 


Total  amount  f9r  1852. 
“ “ 1851. 


Tonnage.  Cash  VaL 

0 

2,206 

SO 

9,000 

2 

160 

3 

450 

200 

8,090 

184 

3,250 

4 

300 

400 

24.000 

28 

16,600 

9 

6,290 

7,000 

112.000 

20 

2,500 

- 2,000 

5,000 

4,815 

9,630 

260 

4,000 

*4 

600 

60 

806 

1,220 

13.200 

28,926  $1,670,390 

20,662 

1,175,207 

3,263 

1493,182 

Tonnage.  Cash  VaL 

44 

240 

10 

2,520 

2 

8,000 

300 

133,334 

2,600 

52,005 

30 

6,000 

200 

16,000 

20 

2,400 

60 

3,600 

250 

2,250 

8 

4,680 

100 

5,126 

13,284 

$629,140 

4,287 

233^239 

Increase  for  1852  , 


$395,901 


Which  is  equal  to  1 82  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  at  Dubuque  this  season  is  417 : that  of  1851,  351, 
making  an  increase  of  67  over  last  year.  The  number  of  departures  is  418,  that  of 
last  year  322 ; showing  an  increase  of  68  in  favor  of  1852.  The  steamer  Lamar  tics 
arrived  at  our  levee  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  being  the  first  arrival  of  the  season 
and  was  also  the  last  boat  up — arriving  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  taking  her  de- 
parture hence  for  Montrose  on  the  4 th  day  of  December.  She  brought  op  on  her  last 
trip  a large  cargo  of  assorted  merchandise  for  our  city. 

Our  river  froze  over  this  season  eight  inches  above  low  water  mark.  Navigation 
closed  early.  A large  quantity  of  merchandise,  destined  for  this  northern  and  West- 
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em  country  was  in  consequence  lodged  below,  and  stored  for  the  winter.  Consider- 
able freight  has  been  received  at  this  place  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  by  way  of  Chicago 
and  Rockford,  111.,  since  the  close  of  navigation,  destined  for  St  Paul,  and  other  points 
on  the  Mississippi  River. 

This  trade  would  no  doubt  become  immense  in  a short  time  after  the  Central  and 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Railroads  are  completed  from  Dubuque  east  to  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Central  Road  is  now  commenced  opposite  Dubuque,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  hands  are  at  work.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
coming  year  a train  of  cars  will  leave  Dubuque,  at  the  Mississippi,  for  New  York 
and  Boston. 

The  average  freight  on  the  above  importations  from  St.  Louis  this  year,  will  not  fall 
far  6hort  of  60  per  cent  per  100  lbs.;  making  a sum  total  of  $28,689  60,  which  is 
equal  to  20  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year.  And  this  increase  is  owing  to  the  exceed- 
ing low  water  during  the  latter  part  of  the  navigable  season. 

On  exports  it  has  operated  in  the  same  manner  ; and  in  consequence  but  little  sup- 
plying has  been  done.  It  is  well  known  to  the  public,  and  those  who  navigate  the 
Western  rivers,  that  since  July  last,  it  has  been  a season  of  unprecedented  low  water, 
obstructing  navigation  to  a very  great  extent,  and  in  consequence  of  which  many  of 
our  first  class  steamers  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  trade;  consequently 
freight  on  both  imports  and  exports  ranged  very  high ; and  the  result  was,  our  antici- 
pations in  the  spring,  with  regard  to  the  commerce,  etc,,  were  not  fully  realized. 
However,  in  the  face  of  all  these  disadvantages  there  has  been  a veiw  flattering  in- 
crease in  the  business  of  our  place  during  the  past  year,  and  I am  confidently  looking 
forward  to  a much  larger  increase  the  present  one,  for  a much  larger  amount  of  busi- 
ness, I think,  must  necessarily  be  done. 

The  average  crops  in  Iowa  for  the  past  year  have  been  good.  A good  grain  crop 
has  been  fully  realized  by  the  farmers  in  Northern  Iowa  ; and  large  quantities  must 
necessarily  seek  some  market  on  the  Mississippi  in  the  early  opening  of  navigation  in 
1868. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  past  year  ranged  from  50c.  to  60c.;  corn 
25  a 28c ; oats,  18  to  20c.;  barley,  80  to  82c.;  Timothy  seed,  from  $2  to  $2  60  ; clo- 
ver, $7 ; flax  seed,  81 ; white  beans  $8,  but  now  can  be  bought  for  $1 ; potatoes,  60 
to  66c.;  onions,  50  to  60c. ; mess  pork,  $16  to  $18  per  bbl. ; smoked  hams,  8 to  10c.; 
shoulders,  7 to  8c.  ; ribs  and  sides,  8 to  10c.:  lard,  10c.;  butter,  12^  to  16c.;  cheese, 
10  to  12|c.;  eggs,  10  to  12c. 

Pork  is  coming  in  freely.  About  6,000  hogs  have  been  already  purchased  in  this 
city  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  average  price  has  ranged  from  6 to  6£c.  per  lb. ; 
a few  choice  lots  have  been  sold  at  5f  and  6c. ; the  present  market  is  firm  at  6 Jc. 
The  hog  crop  for  the  past  year  has  been  exceedingly  good,  and  over  that  of  1851  has 
increased  some  100  per  cent.  About  two- thirds  of  this  crop  has  already  come  in.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  market  will  remain  firm,  at  the  present  price, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season ; and,  if  any  thing,  will  range  higher,  as  there  are 
several  buyers  in  the  market,  and  the  demand  great. 

The  population  of  Dubuque,  at  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  nearly  a year  since, 
was  about  6,000.  It  now  numbers,  including  the  newly  proposed  corporate  limits  of 
the  city,  nearly  7,000.  One  hundred  new  buildings,  chiefly  of  brick,  have  been  erect- 
ed during  the  pqpt  year.  Many  valuable  improvements  hp.ve  been  commenced,  and 
our  streets  are  being  rapidly  graded  and  paved,  and  a number  of  sewers  and  culverts 
being  built. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  the  improvement  of  our  harbor  and 
Jevee ; and  a considerable  portion  of  the  work  will  be  completed  early  in  the  spring, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  our  prospects  in  a commercial  point  of  view. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  location  of  Dubaque,  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty 
Father  of  Waters — its  extensive  and  unrivalled  back  country,  with  its  rich  and  fertile 
soil,  abounding  in  inexhaustible  mines  of  lead,  and  beds  of  coal  and  plaster;  its  con- 
templated railroads,  some  of  which  have  been  already  commenced,  terminating  as 
they  will  do,  without  a doubt,  at  our  city,  making  it  the  great  central  point  of  trade 
for  miles  around.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dubuque,  at  no  far  distant  day, 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  emporiums  of  the  Northwest. 

G.  R.  WE  8T. 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATE8  AND  BELGIUM. 


During  the  year  1650,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Belgium  amounted 
to  $7,227,000.  The  value  of  goods  sent  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States  direct 
was  $3,263,000.  It  is  important,  however,  to  state  that  a large  amount  of  Belgium 
manufactures  are  exported  from  France  and  England,  and  also,  that  by  way  of  Eng- 
land,  Belgium  receives  a large  amount  of  raw  material  and  produce,  which  in  the  year 
we  refer  to  was  as  follows : — 


Raw  material $6,820,800 

Produce  2,159,400  making 

To  which  add  the  direct  importation  of  the  United  States  of 


$8,480,200 

7,227,000 


And  you  have  the  large  sum  of. $15,7C7,000 

The  Minister  thinks  the  postage  will  amount  to  $50,000  per  annum.  He  also  thinks 
that  if  annual  fairs  were  held  in  Norfblk  and  Richmond,  similar  to  those  in  Germany, 
a large  business  in  the  South  and  West  would  spring  up. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE  OF  POINTS  IN  THE  STRAITS  OF  JUAN  DK  FCCL 


Coast  Scrvet  Office,  March  19,  180. 

. ®Ia : — ^ have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  points 
in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Territory  of  Washington,  from  observations  made  by 
Assistant  George  Davidson,  and  computed  in  this  office. 

The  latitude  of  Scarboro'  Harbor  depends  on  an  extensive  series  of  observations, 
and  that  of  False  Dungeness  and  of  Point  Hudson  on  preliminary  observations,  and 
are  probably  correct  to  the  nearest  second  of  arc. 

The  longitude  of  Scarboro’  Harbor  depends  on  thirty  moon  culminations,  compared 
with  corresponding  observations  at  Greenwich ; that  of  False  Dungeness  Bay  and 
Point  Hudson,  on  differences  by  six  chronometers  from  Scarboro’  Harbor. 


C.  8.  Station  at 
Scarboro’  Harbor  , . , , 
False  Dungeness  Bay 
Point  Hudson 


Latitude. 

Longitude  west  of  Gree 

nvlch 

In  time. 

In  arc. 

48°  81'  48" 

8 

18  28.8 

124° 

87' 

12' 

48 

07  62 

8 

13  49.4 

128 

27 

21 

48 

07  OS 

8 

10  58.2 

122 

44 

38 

I would  respectfully  request  authority  to  publish  the  above. 

Y ery  respectfully  yours,  Ac., 


Hon.  Jam  as  Cutbrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treesnry. 


A.  D.  BACHE,  Superintendent. 


NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 

. OFFICIAL. 

Department  or  State,  Warhikotop,  April,  1853. 
The  following  notice  to  mariners,  received  from  the  United  States  Consul  at  London, 
of  a light  at  the  entrance  of  the  New  Harbor  at  Naples,  is  published  for  general  in- 
formation : — 


LIGHT  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  NEW  HARBOR  AT  NAPLES. 

Hydrographic  Office,  Admiralty,  February  7th,  1853. 

The  Neapolitan  Government  has  given  notice  that  on  the  first  of  November  last,  a 
new  small  light  was  established  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  Southern  Pier,  which 
forms  the  Porto  Militare  at  Naples.  It  is  a Fixed  Light,  but  varied  by  flashes,  at  in- 
tervale of  three  minutes.  It  stands  86  feet  above  tne  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
visible  10  miles  in  fine  weather. 
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The  Light  betas  8.  f E.  magnetic,  and  260  fathoms  distant,  from  the  Gran  Faro , or 
principal  Light,  which  is  placed  on  the  elbow  of  the  adjacent  pier  of  the  Porto  Mer - 
candle , and  which  revolves  with  flashes  every  two  minutes.  Moreover  the  new  Light 
bears  S.  by  W.  | W.,  296  fathoms,  from  the  small  Fixed  Red  Light  standing  on  the 
end  of  the  Mercantile  Pier. 

The  entrance  of  the  Porto  Militare  faces  the  E.  N.  E.,  and  lies  between  the  two 
last-mentioned  Lights  and  the  new  one,  and  is  about  220  fathoms  wide;  to  enter, 
therefore,  by  night,  keep  the  new  light  on  the  port  or  left  side,  and  not  at  a less  dis- 
tance than  20  fathoms,  in  order  to  avoid  the  shallow  that  projects  from  the  pier- bead 
to  the  eastward ; and  when  the  light  bears  W.  | S.  the  vessel  should  promptly  haul 
in  to  the  westward. 

Whereas,  to  enter  the  Porto  Mercantile , a vessel  must  keep  the  two  bright  Lights 
to  the  westward ; and  steer  so  as  to  be  able  to  haul  round  the  Red  Light  into  the 
harbor,  where  she  should  be  prepared  to  anchor  very  quickly,  on  account  of  its  nar- 
row entrance. 


HOLYHEAD  PILOTAGE  REGULATIONS* 

The  Carnarvon  Herald  states  that  the  Sub  commissioners  of  Pilotage  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Holyhead  have  given  notice  that  a new  scale  of  pilotage  from  their  district* 
approved  by  the  Trinity  Board,  and  assimilating  the  pilotage  for  both  the  new  and 
old  harbors,  has  been  issued  to  the  pilots  of  Holyhead,  and  took  effect  from  the  1st 
inst  It  is  as  follows : — 


Vessels  not  exceeding  per  register  50  tons £0  7 6 

Exceeding  50  tons,  not  exceeding  100 0 10  6 

44  100  44  200 1 1 0 

44  200  44  “ 800 1 11  6 

44  800  “ 44  400 1 16  9 

44  400  44  44  500 2 2 0 

* 500  44  44  6(0 2 7 3 

• 600  * 44  700.... 2 12  6 

44  700  14  44  800 2 17  0 

44  800  44  44  900 8 8 0 

44  900  44  44  1,000 8 10  0 

44  1,000,  seven  shillings  for  each  100  tons. 


Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  one-fourth  more  than  ships  having 
British  registers,  except  when  such  first  first-mentioned  ships  shall,  by  any  order  of 
Her  Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council,  be  privileged  to  enter  the  ports  of  this 
kingdom,  upon  paying  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  as  are  paid  by  British  ships,  in 
which  case  such  ships  and  vessels  not  having  British  registers  shall  pay  the  like  rates 
of  pilotage  only  as  are  payable  by  ships  having  British  registers;  the  said  surplus 
rate  chargeable  upon  unprivileged  foreign  vessels  is  to  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  this 
corporation’s  light  dues  at  the  Custom-House,  Holyhead.  All  ships  and  vessels  under 
any  circumstances  of  distress  are  to  pay  the  pilot  a further  sum  of  money,  to  be  cal- 
culated accor  t.g  to  the  extent  and  circumstances  of  such  distress  and  the  services 
afforded.  A pilot  taken  on  board  a vessel  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  or  further 
to  the  southward  and  westward  of  Holyhead,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  addi- 
tional pay,  provided  a clear  understanding  shall  have  been  come  to  between  him  and 
the  master  of  the  vessel  that  his  services  are  accepted,  and  that  he  is  to  receive  such 
additional  pay,  and  the  same  shall  have  been  recorded  in  the  log-book  of  the  pilot 
vessel  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  ship,  and  he  shall  have  received  a certificate  thereof 
from  the  master;  namely,  On  having  a Liverpool  pilot  on  board,  off  Point  Lynas,  and 
landing  the  Holyhead  pilot  there,  £8  8s.  On  landing  the  pilot  at  the  Oreat  Orms- 
head,  £4  4a  If  a pilot  is  taken  beyond  the  limits  of  his  license  to  Chester  water  or 
to  Liverpool,  £5  5a  With  the  sum  of  7a  6d.  per  day  for  evenr  day  such  pilot  may 
be  detaioed  on  board  in  consequence  of  the  ship  or  vessel  performingquarantine,  or 
detained  under  any  other  restriction  such  ships  may  be  liable  to.  Pilots  boarding 
ships  and  vessels  at  a less  distance  than  three  leagues  from  the  Head  as  above,  are  to 
receive  10a  6d.  less  for  pilotage  than  above  ratea  It  is  particularly  requested  that 
commanders  of  ships,  on  discharging  their  pilots  off  Point  Lynas,  or  at  the  Ormshead, 
should  be  certain  that  such  pilots  will  be  taken  on  shore  without  being  delayed  on 
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board  such  Teasels  or  boats  as  may  receive  them ; as  a pilot  will  be  entitled  to  7s.  ftd. 
per  day  for  every  day  he  shall  be  kept  out  from  landing  after  the  day  be  is  dischsreei 
from  the  ship  or  vessel  he  may  have  piloted,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  such  dear 
had  unavoidably  happened  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  weather. 


DEEP  SEA  SOUNDINGS. 

The  Royal  Society  was  lately  entertained  by  Captain  Denham,  B.  N.  of  H.  R M 
ship  Herald,  with  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  deep  sea  soundings.  The  expedi- 
tion under  Captain  Denham  was  particularly  directed  to  observe  soundings,  and  it  vis 
very  successful.  The  deepest  was  attained  on  a calm  day,  October  SO,  1862,  is  the 
passage  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  sounding-line,  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  furnished  by  Commodore  McKeever,  U.  S.  N.,  oomnuad- 
ing  the  frigate  Congress.  The  plummet  weighed  nine  pounds,  and  was  eleven  ncbci 
long  by  one-seventh  of  an  inch  diameter.  When  the  depth  of  7,706  fathoms  vm 
reached,  the  plummet  touched  bottom.  Captain  Denham  states  that  Lieutemat  I 
Hutcheson  and  himself  drew  up  the  plummet  fifty  fathoms,  but  it  indicated  the  sine 
depth  after  each  experiment  The  velocity  of  the  line  was  as  follows : — 


The  first  1,000  fathoms  in 

Hosts. 

0 

Minute. 

27 

Seconds. 

16 

1,000  to  2,000 

u 

0 

39 

40 

2,000  to  8,000 

u 

0 

48 

10 

8,000  to  4,000 

u 

1 

18 

39 

4,000  to  6,000 

u 

1 

27 

06 

6,000  to  6,000 

u 

1 

46 

26 

6.000  to  7,000 

7.000  to  7,706 

u 

1 

49 

16 

u 

1 

14 

16 

Total .. . 

24 

46 

The  whole  time  taken  by  the  plummet  in  descending  to  this  amazing  depth  of  7,1m 
fathoms,  or  7 . 7 geographical  miles  of  60  to  a degree,  was  9 hours  24  minutes  and  4ft 
seconds.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya  are  little  more  than  28,000  feet, 
4.7  geographical  miles  above  the  sea. 


VARIATION  IN  THE  LEVEL  OF  LAKE  ONTARIO. 


We  are  indebted  to  Capt  H.  T.  Spencer  for  the  annexed  observations  on  the  level 


of  Lake  Ontario : — 

1816. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1840. 

1841. 

isa 

ft 

in. 

rt. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ain. 

January  1 

3 

8 

8 

0 

1 

5 

8 

2 

2 9 

2 8 

$ $ 
s ft 

February  1 

8 

6 

2 

6 

1 

10 

8 

2 

2 4 

8 6 

March  1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

2 

7 

3 

4 

2 4 

3 0 

S o 

April  1 

2 

9 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 4 

2 11 

S ft 

May  1 

2 

6 

1 

5 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 8 

•«  8 

1 2 

June  1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

1 6 

2 2 

1 • 

July  1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

1 10 

1 11 

0 10 

August  1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 10 

2 2 

1 0 

September  1 

2 

9 

2 

0 

2 

8 

2 

9 

2 11 

2 6 

1 ft 

October  l 

2 

9 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

8 4 

2 11 

0 11 

November  1 

3 

0 

2 

7 

8 

6 

2 

2 

8 7 

8 6 

3 2 

December  1 

2 

9 

2 

10 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 7 

3 3 

1 10 

14  31 

8 

0 

1 

6 

8 

2 

2 

9 

2 8 

3 8 

1 11 

Average 

2 

9 

1 

11 

2 

6 

2 

6* 

2 6 

2 91 

Ul 

The  measures  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  dock,  and  reduced  to  one  point  of  ob- 
servation, of  course,  the  less  the  measure,  the  higher  is  the  level  of  the  water  of  the 
Lake.  The  highest  was  in  July,  1862,  and  the  lowest  in  November,  1860;  the  diflff* 
ence  being  two  feet  nine  inches.  The  average  shows  that  the  level  was  unusJrjJ 
high  in  1847,  when  we  had  a very  large  amount  of  rain,  and  in  1862,  and  ifl  the  otbtf 
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ydara  was  nearly  the  same,  and  but  little  exceeding  the  mean  of  the  seven  years,  via. ; 
2 feet  5 inches. 

In  January,  1848,  the  Lake  was  high,  and  in  the  preceding  month,  from  the  uncom- 
mon amount  of  rain  in  the  fall  months.  In  all  the  other  years,  the  Lake  has  been 
low  in  January  and  December.  In  December,  1852,  the  Lake  was  higher  than  com- 
mon for  the  same  reason. 

The  Lake  is  usually  highest  in  May  and  the  summer  months,  when  the  melted  snows 
and  spring  rains  have  sent  on  their  waters  from  the  Western  Lakes  to  raise  the  level 
of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  greater  evaporation  in  summer  prevents  Lake  Ontario  from  rising  as  high  as  it 
otherwise  would,  and  the  diminished  evaporation  in  the  colder  months,  tends  to  raise 
it  above  the  natural  leveL 

It  is  evident  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  variation  of  level,  is  the  relative  amount  of 
water  poured  into  the  Lakes  from  their  tributary  streams. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a regular  or  periodical  rise  and  fall  of  the  Lakes,  in  a cycle 
of  given  years.  The  imagined  periodical  variations  do  not  occur,  as  the  measurements 
show. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


RAILROADS  IN  ALABAMA,  JANUARY  1,  1862. 


Montgomery  and  West  Point. . . . 

No.  of 
miles 
com- 
pleted. 

No.  of 
miles 
in  pro- 
gress. 

Total 

length 

when 

finished. 

Cost 

per  mile. 

Aggre.  cost 

88 

88 

16,000 

$1,320,000 

Mobile  and  Ohio. 

88 

494 

19,342 

10,000,000 

Alabama  and  Tennessee 

• i < 

# # 

200 

20,000 

4,000,000 

Memphis  and  Charleston.. 

• • • 

166 

816 

10,000 

8,160,000 

Alabama  and  Mississippi 

. 

60 

90 

8,000 

720,000 

Total 

121 

216 

1,087 

$19,190,000 

Several  other  important  roads  have  been  projected,  and  will  no  doubt  be  ultimately 
completed  ; but  these  plans  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  included  in  the  above 
table.  It  i9  proper  to  observe  that  but  sixty* three  miles  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road run  through  the  territory  of  Alabama,  though  it  is  a work  which  may  justly  be 
considered  a part  of  the  extensive  system  of  public  improvements  of  that  State. 


RAILROAD  COMMUNICATION  WITH  CHICAGO. 

The  railroads  which  now  center  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  are  now  being  constructed, 
which  will  center  there  within  the  next  three  years,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 


Boston,  via  Albany,  Niagara,  Detroit. miles  1,000 

New  York,  via  Dunkirk,  Toledo 900 

Philadelphia,  via  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 800 

Baltimore,  via  Wheeling,  Columbus 760 

Norfolk,  via  Cincinnati,  Chicago 800 

Charleston  and  Savannah,  via  Louisville,  Iodianapolis,  Nashville,  Evansville  1,000 

Mobile,  via  Cairo. POO 

St  Louis,  Alton,  Springfield,  and  Bloomington.. 260 

Quincey  and  Military  Tract 260 

Rock  Island,  Peru,  and  Joliet 200 

Dubuque,  Catena,  and  Chicago * 200 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  via  Fon  du  Lac  to  Lake  Superior 400 

Lake  Shore,  Milwaukee,  and  Green  Bay 200 

Grand  total 7,660 
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BALTIMORE  AID  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

The  following  information,  in  brie£  shows  the  cost  of  the  different  sections,  the  ag- 
gregate, the  means  for  paying  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  this  company,  from  the  year  18S0.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  main-stem  of  die 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  thus  far,  has  been  as  anuexed : — 


Cost  of  road  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  82  miles $4,000,000 

44  44  Cumberland,  98  miles  further 8,623,600 

44  reconstruction  of  same 1,150,900 


$8,774,500 

Cost  of  road  west  of  Cumberland 7,271,800 

Stock  of  Washington  Branch  Road 1,032,600 

Depots,  Ac 810,000 

Cash  in  hand 186,000 


TotaL $18,074,900 

This  sum  has  been  raised  from  the  following  sources : — 

Capital,  originaL $7,000,000 

44  (surplus  profits  converted  into  stock) 2,188,300 

Loan  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  5 per  cent  sterling  bonds,  due  in  1880.  3,200,000 

Loana  at  6 per  cent 4,058,000 

Net  revenue ‘. 1 ,09 1 ,800 

Bills  payable  and  miscellaneous 536,800 


Total  liabilities $1 8,074,900 


The  aggregate  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  since  the 
opening  of  the  first  thirteen  miles,  to  Ellicott’s  Mills,  in  1830,  have  been  as  follows: — 


Years. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Years. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

1880 

>14,700 

81,400 

$11,900 

11.000 

1842 

. $426,500 

$216,700 

295,800 

1831, 

1843 >... 

’ 676^800 

1832 

138,900 

196,700 

75,600 

138,600 

1844 

658,600 

811,600 

863.900 

1833 

1845 

738,600 

1834 

205,400 

138,400 

1846 

881.700 

454,800 

1835 

263,400 

161,200 

1847  

1,101,900 

590,900 

1836 

281,300 

213,000 

1848 

1,218,700 

682,100 

1837 

801,800 

289,100 

1849 

1,241,200 

644,600 

1838 

365,300 

271,600 

1850 

1,843,800 

609,600 

1839 

407,300 

312,700 

1851 

1,849,200 

696,000 

1840 

1 R4 1 

432,900 

891,000 

275,200 

239,600 

1852 

1,825,600 

710,200 

Total. . . . 

. $18,882,700 

$7,694,000 

The  surplus,  $6,188,700,  has  been  thus  appropriated: — To  dividends,  $1,089,200 *» 
reinvested  in  construction,  $5,099,500. 


THE  CREDIT  OF  MISSOURI  LENT  TO  RAILROADS. 


At  the  recent  special  session  of  the  Missouri  Legislature,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
credit  of  the  State  should  be  lent  for  buildiog  the  following  roads: — 


Pacific  Road  to  Kansas. 

Pacific  Road  to  South-west.... 
Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Road 

North  Missouri  Railroad 

Iron  Mountain  Railroad 

Total 


Miles. 

Amount. 

280 

$8,000,000 

811 

1,000,000 

200 

1,600.000 

228 

2,000,000 

76 

750,000 

1,091 

$8,260,000 
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Bonds  of  the  State  are  to  be  issued  io  aid  of  these  works  in  amount  as  above.  Id 
the  construction  of  every  road,  the  State  requires  private  and  corporate  subscriptions 
and  payments  of  stock  to  keep  pace  with  the  issue  of  State  bonds.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  must  in  all  cases  first  belaid  in  and  expended  on  each  road,  before  a like 
•amount  of  State  bonds  may  be  issued.  And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  loan.  The  State 
takes  a mortgage  on  the  entire  roads  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest on  the  State  bonds. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


MINING  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Freem an  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , etc . 

Sia : — The  magnitude  of  the  mining  interest  of  England  is  but  little  understood  in 
this  country,  but  few  of  our  commercial  and  moneyed  men  are  aware  of  the  vast  ag- 
gregate of  capital  invested  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  the  high  respectability  of 
the  parties  connected  with  the  enterprises,  the  high  position  which  a majority  of  the 
companies  occupy  in  the  opinion  of  moneyed  men,  or  its  great  influence  upon  the  Com- 
merce of  that  country. 

The  minds  and  purses  of  our  enterprising  capitalists  seem  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
one  idea  that  railroad  bonds  and  stocks  are  about  the  only  things  fit  to  invest  their 
surplus  funds  in,  and  this  too  in  the  face  of  the  host  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  now 
selling  for  much  below  their  original  cost.  Let  them  but  turn  their  attention  to  the 
miues  of  England,  and  contrast  their  aggregate  profits  and  yearly  dividends  with  the 
bulk  of  our  railroad  shares,  and  we  think  there  would  then  be  some  hope  of  attracting 
a portion  of  their  surplus  means  to  legitimate  mining  in  this  country. 

The  mines  of  England  constitute  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
They  not  only  supply  the  Commerce  and  manufactories  of  Great  Britain,  but  levy  a 
tribute  to  the  tune  of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  upou  the  United  States  for 
metals  which  we  ought  to  produce  within  our  own  borders. 

The  English  mines  pay  a larger  profit  on  the  amount  Invested  than  any  other  kind 
of  business.  The  aggregate  of  profits  annually  paid  to  the  stockholders  is  so  large  as 
to  Btrike  the  reader  of  their  reports  with  surprise,  and  perhaps  the  reader  of  this  will 
be  a little  doubtful  when  I inform  him  that  many  of  the  English  mines  divide  from 
100  to  800  per  cent  profits  annually,  and  yet  the  actual  facts  as  presented  in  the  Lon- 
don Mining  Journal  will  fully  corroborate  this  assertion.  When  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  small  per  centage  of  their  ores  as  compared  with  the  great  richness  of  a 
majority  of  our  own  mines,  the  rich  result  of  their  operations  seems  the  more  sur- 
prising. The  average  per  centage  of  metal  to  the  copper  ore  of  Great  Britain,  as 
proved  by  their  monthly  ticketings  or  sales,  is  from  6f  to  7$,  while  in  this  country  the 
average,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  more  than  double  that  amount.  The  same 
fact  holds  good  with  regard  to  our  lead  and  zinc  mines,  and  while  the  ores  of  our  own 
mines  are  generally  richer,  they  are  at  the  same  time  obtained  much  nearer  the  sur- 
face than  theirs,  and  consequently  at  less  cost.  With  all  these  things  in  our  favor,  it 
seems  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  highly  important  interest  by 
our  capitalists  and  men  of  enterprise. 

Mining  in  the  United  States  has  but  just  commenced,  and  yet  it  has  made  rapid 
strides  toward  development,  and  the  few  mines  in  which  capital  has  been  judiciously 
employed  to  any  extent,  and  the  veins  properly  and  scientifically  worked,  show  a re- 
sult which  the  enterprising  gentlemen  engaged  in  them  may  well  be  proud  of.  The 
mines  of  Lake  Superior  are  now  the  most  successful  we  have  in  the  country,  and  mi- 
ning in  that  region  ha3  been  carried  on  under  numerous  obstacles  of  quite  a serious 
nature,  and  for  a long  time  it  was  doubtful  aud  discouraging,  but  by  perseverance, 
energy,  and  well-expended  capital,  they  are  now  on  the  highway  to  success,  and  have 
already  begun  to  reap  a rich  harvest  of  dividends.  The  Boston  and  Pittsburg  Com- 
pany, Cliff  Mine,  is  thus  far  the  most  successful,  aod  with  an  outlay  of  $18  per  share 
has,  in  a little  more  than  four  years,  paid  back  $51  50  per  share  in  dividends,  and  hae 
a surplus  of  nearly  $100,000  in  their  Treasury,  and  will  probably  pay  a dividend  < f 
$25  this  year.  This  mine  is  opened  at  a depth  of  680  feet.  The  Minnesota  and  Ooj- 
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per  Falls  Companies  are  in  a very  promising  condition,  and  are  nearly  ready  to  pay 
handsome  dividends.  There  are  thirty  promising  mines  in  this  region — all  rich  or 
copper. 

There  are  lead  and  copper  mines  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  in  active  progress,  and  bid  lair  to 
yield  a handsome  remuneration  to  the  shareholders. 

The  Lake  Superior  mines  are  mostly  owned  by  the  Bostonians.  The  high  estimate 
in  which  that  interest  is  held,  may  be  inferred  from  the  prices  paid  for  shares  in  some 
of  the  leading  mines.  The  Cliff,  with  a par  value  of  $18,  is  now  in  demand  at  $150 
per  share;  the  Minnesota,  with  a par  value  of  $22,  is  in  demand  at  $170  per  share; 
and  the  Copper  Falls,  with  a par  value  of  $8,  is  in  demand  at  $50  per  share.  The 
success  of  these  mines  is  bound  to  exert  a powerful  influence  on  the  whole  mining  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  for  it  establishes  the  following  facts;  namely,  that  good 
mines  may  be  taken  bold  of  and  carried  to  a successful  issue  by  a proper  application 
of  capital  and  skill  and  a moderate  quantity  of  patience,  that  careful  capitalists  and 
shrewd  business  men  need  not  be  afraid  to  employ  a portion  of  their  surplus  means  in 
well-organised  and  well-managed  mining  Companies,  that  legitimate  mining  can  be 
made  as  respectable  as  any  other  branch  of  Commerce,  also  that  men  of  high  position 
and  business  respectability  may  in  this  country,  as  they  now  do  m England,  engage  In 
mining,  either  as  officers  or  private  stockholders,  without  impeaching  their  integrity, 
or  tainting  their  standing. 

In  England,  mining  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  modes  of  investment,  and 
every  new  scheme  finds  abundant  means  and  the  best  class  of  men  for  its  manage- 
ment. 

Our  country  is  one  vast  bed  of  mineral  wealth;  yet  in  Ha  whole  extent  there  are 
but  few  paying  mines,  and  those  few  are  the  only  instances  where  capital  has  been 
judiciously  expended,  and  skill  properly  applied,  in  developing  the  veins  of  ore.  We 
do  not  know  of  a single  instance  in  this  country  where  a good  mine,  with  a sufficiency 
of  capital  and  properly-applied  energy,  has  failed  to  be  productive,  and  wherever 
good  mines  have  failed  and  been  abandoned,  H will  be  found  that  gross  mismanage- 
ment, lack  of  capital,  and  great  ignorance,  were  the  causes  of  such  result.  It  is  a no- 
table fact  in  England  that  Borne  of  their  richest  mines  have  been  those  which  had  been 
abandoned  as  unworkable  by  some  previous  company. 

Metals  are  now  higher  in  price  than  ever  before  known  during  this  century,  and  mi- 
lling never  so  remunerative  as  now. 

The  great  increase  in  consumption  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  zine,  and  tin,  baa  already 
called  forth  comment  in  the  London  Times,  for  it  is  feared  the  home  supply  wiH  soon 
be  inadequate  to  their  own  want9,  and  they  are  now  casting  their  eyes  towards  the 
United  States  as  the  only  country  that  can  be  counted  on  for  an  increase  of  the  sup- 
ply, even  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  two  countries.  With  this 
state  of  things  to  encourage  us,  it  seems  quite  time  for  us  to  bestir  ourselves  and  de- 
vote a part  of  our  energies  to  internal  development  There  is  not  a State  in  tbs 
Union  but  might  add  a large  annual  increase  to  its  wealth  by  properly  applying  a 
portion  of  their  energies  to  the  working  of  their  mines,  and  I believe  we  all  feel  that 
we  ought  to  supply  our  own  wants  from  our  own  resources,  without  paying  so  many 
millions  annually  to  foreign  countries  for  that  which  is  so  abundant  at  home. 

The  English  mines  are  worked  at  great  depth,  and  in  no  other  country  in  the  world 
is  mining  carried  to  such  a degree  of  skill  and  perfection,  and  small  as  their  territory 
is,  they  have  more  active  mines  than  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  there  being  mors 
than  five  hundred  companies  in  full  blast,  beside  the  iron  and  coal  companies.  One 
would  think  at  this  rate  the  whole  country  would  soon  be  undermined,  and  leave  bo 
spot  unexplored ; yet  eveiy  year  they  open  new  mines. 

The  following  figures  wul  illustrate  m a condensed  form  the  value  of  a few  of  the 
English  mines : — 

fiiere  are  eighty-seven  companies  chiefly  located  in  Cornwall,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  only  $6,961,960,  or  an  average  of  only  $80,000  each,  the  shares  of  which 
are  now  selling  for  $19,890,055,  or  at  a premium  of  285.70  per  cent  Sixty-six  «# 
the  companies  have  paid  back  the  large  amount  of  $19,486,450  in  dividends. 

RECAPITULATION. 

87  Companies $6,961,960 

Present  value 19,890,065,  or  285.70  prem. 

Dividends  by  66  companies 19,486,450 
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What  has  been  done  in  England  can  be  done  in  this  country. 

With  these  few  facts  and  figures,  I will  leave  the  subject  for  the  present,  trusting 
the  matter  discussed  will  prove  attractive  to  some  who  have  not  before  fastened  their 
thoughts  upon  it  j.  h.  a. 


HOW  TO  TELL  GOLD. 

Gold  invariably  exhibits  something  of  the  peculiar  yellow  color  which  it  is  known 
to  possess  in  a pure  state ; but  this  color  is  modified  by  various  metals  with  which  it 
may  be  mixed.  Thus  it  may  be  described  as  having  various  shades  of  gold-yellow  ; 
occasionally  approaching  silver-white,  occasionally  resembling  brass-yellow  of  every 
degree  of  intensity,  and  even  verging  on  steel-gray  in  some  specimens  from  South 
America. 

The  luster  of  gold  is  highly  metallic  and  shining,  and  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
oxidation  at  its  surface,  it  preserves  its  shining  lustre  even  after  long  exposure  in  con- 
tact with  other  substances.  Thus  the  shining  particles  are  often  seen  in  sand  when 
the  quantity  is  barely  sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  working,  notwithstanding  the 
value  of  the  metal.  Even,  however,  if  the  surface  is  dull,  the  true  color  and  appear- 
ance is  easily  restored  by  rubbing ; and  when  polished  it  takes  a very  vivid  luster, 
which  is  preserved  for  a long  time  in  the  atmosphere. 

Although  in  the  division  which  has  been  mtroduced  into  the  gold-yellow,  brass- 
yellow,  and  grayish-yellow,  native  gold  seems,  with  some  slight  modifications,  to 
agree  with  the  geological  relations  of  its  varieties ; yet  this  mode  of  arrangement  de- 
serves little  serious  notice.  The  gold-yellow  varieties  comprise  the  specimens  of  the 
highest  gold-yellow  colors,  though  there  are  some  among  them  wbicn  have  rather  a 
pale  color;  they  include  most  of  the  crystals  and  of  the  imitative  shapes,  in  fact  the 
greater  part  of  the  species  itself.  The  brass-yellow  native  gold  is  confined  to  some  of 
the  regular  and  imitative  shapes  of  a pale  color,  (which  is  generally  called  brass  - 
yellow,)  and,  as  is  said,  has  less  specific  gravity  than  the  preceding  one ; but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  been  ascertained  by  direct  experiment.  The  grayish  yellow 
native  gold  occurs  only  in  those  small  flat  grains  which  are  mixed  with  the  native 
platioa,  and  possess  a yellow  color  a little  inclining  to  gray ; they  are  said  to  have 
the  greatest  specific  gravity  of  them  all.  The  real  foundation  of  this  distribution 
seems  to  be  the  opinion,  that  the  first  are  the  purest,  the  second  mixed  with  a little 
silver,  and  the  third  with  platina.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  latter  admixture 
really  takes  place,  but  it  is  certain  that  several  varieties  of  gold-yellow  native  gold 
contains  an  admixture  of  silver. 

In  color  and  luster,  inexperienced  pereons  might  mistake  various  substances  for 
gold ; these  are  chiefly  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  but  from  them  it  may  be  readily  dis- 
guished,  being  softer  than  steel  ana  very  malleable ; whereas  iron  pyrites  is  harder 
than  steel,  and  copper  pyrites  is  not  malleable ; for,  although  the  latter  mineral  yields 
easily  to  the  point  of  a knife,  it  crumbles  when  we  attempt  to  cut  or  hammer  it, 
whereas  gold  may  be  separated  in  thin  slices,  or  beaten  out  into  thin  plates  by  the 
hammer.  There  can  thus  be  no  possible  difficulty  in  distinguishing  these  various  min- 
erals in  a native  state,  even  with  nothing  but  an  ordinary  steel  knife.  From  any 
other  minerals,  as  mica,  whose  presence  has  also  misled  some  persons,  gold  is  easily 
known  by  very  simple  experiments  with  a pair  of  scales,  or  even  by  careful  washing 
with  water,  for  golcl  being  much  heavier  than  any  other  substance  found  with  it,  (ex- 
cept platina  ana  one  or  two  extremely  rare  metals,)  will  always  fall  first  to  the  bot- 
tom, if  shaken  in  water  with  mud,  while  mica  will  generally  be  the  last  material  to 
fall.  This  is  the  case  however  fine  or  few  the  particles  of  either  mineral  may  be. 

Gold,  therefore,  can  be  distingushed  by  it3  relative  weight  or  specific  gravity,  and 
by  its  relative  hardness,  and  from  other  bodies  which  resemble  it.  It  is  described 
generally  as  soft,  completely  malleable,  and  more  accurately  as  softer  than  iron,  cop- 
per or  silver,  but  harder  than  tin  and  lead.  It  is  useful  to  know  facts  of  this  kind,  as 
a simple  experiment  that  can  be  made  with  instruments  at  hand,  is  often  more  valu- 
able than  a more  accurate  examination  requiring  materials  not  immediately  available. 
Thus,  if  it  is  found  that  a specimen,  (perhaps  a small  scale  or  spangle,)  is  readily 
scratched  by  silver,  copper  or  iron,  and  scratches  tin  and  lead,  it  may,  if  of  the  right 
color,  and  sinking  rapidly  in  water,  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  gold. 
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THE  COAL  FIELDS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Frzevan  Hunt,  Editor  Merchant i Magazine \ etc. : — 

Sir  : — Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  coal  in  Arkansas ; and  when 
this  is  the  case,  it  may  not  be  known  whether  it  exists  in  such  a quantity,  or  possesses 
such  a quality,  as  to  render  it  an  object  worthy  of  attention.  Though  the  exact  limits 
of  the  coal  field  of  Arkansas,  and  consequently  its  extent,  have  not  yet  been  very  de- 
finitively made  out,  nor  all  its  varieties  brought  to  light;  yet  enough  is  already 
known,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  to  give  full  assurance  to  a hundred  times 
more  mining  enterprise  than  the  wants  of  the  country  will  soon  require. 

The  coal  field  of  Arkansas  commences  about  forty  miles  above  Little  Rock,  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  extends  up  the  river,  on  both  sides,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State.  I certainly  know  of  its  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  broad,  and  frequent- 
ly hear  of  coal  being  found  to  a considerable  distance  outside  of  those  limits.  Its 
length  is  more  than  a hundred  miles  within  the  State,  extending,  I know  not  how  far, 
into  the  Indian  Territory.  No  coal  field  could  lie  more  advantageously  than  it  does 
for  mining  purposes,  as  the  river  running  lengthwise  through  its  whole  extent,  must 
occasion  very  numerous  placers,  where  it  can  be  mined  above  the  water  leveL.  This 
is  a great  advantage,  as  it  diminishes  the  expense  of  mining,  and  renders  the  mine  en- 
tirely safe  from  those  disastrous  explosions  from  carburetta  hydrogen  gas,  which  often 
occur  in  those  which  lie  below  the  water  level. 

As  yet,  very  little  mining  has  been  done,  more  than  to  supply  a few  blacksmiths  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  to  furnish  a few  boat  loads  for  Little  Rock.  It  is  not  yet 
known  how  many  beds  there  are  in  series ; nor  is  it  of  so  much  practical  importance 
to  know,  as  one  good  one  is  sufficient  The  thickness  of  the  veins,  so  far  as  is  known, 
is  about  the  same  that  it  is  in  the  coal  fields  on  the  Ohio. 

There  are  three  distinct  species  of  coal  known,  viz. : anthracite,  bituminous,  and 
cannel  coal ; but  there  is  an  almost  infinite  number  of  varieties,  occupying  every  pos- 
sible shade  of  difference  between  the  most  perfectly  formed  anthracite,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  cannel  on  the  other.  They  run  into  eacn  other  by  such  slight  variations, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  to  which  species  certain  varieties  most  properly 
belong ; indeed,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  ono  species  more  than  to  the  other,  but 
partly  to  both.  Nevertheless,  they  are  none  the  worse  for  that 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  Providence  has  shown,  as  in  all  His  works,  the 
benevolence  of  His  character,  by  furnishing  us  with  as  great  a variety  in  this  most 
important  fuel,  as  there  is  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  There  is  no  one 
kind  of  coal  that  will  answer  for  all  purposes ; nor  is  there  any  kind  that  is  useless, 
or  unsuited  to  some  purpose.  It  is  for  tne  want  of  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  that 
people  often  pronounce  certain  kinds  of  coal  as  poor,  or  even  worthless ; because  they 
do  not  deport  themselves  in  the  same  manner  in  the  fire,  that  other  coals  do  with 
which  they  are  acquainted.  Every  variety  of  coal  is  suited  to  the  production  of  some 
specific  effect,  and  requires  a corresponding  variety  in  the  treatment  of  its  combus- 
tion. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  kind  of  coal  are  of  equal  value,  any  more  than  that  all 
kinds  of  wood  are  ; yet  many  varieties  of  coal  are  very  mech  undervalued,  for  want 
of.  a proper  knowledge  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  best  suited,  or  to  the  best  man- 
ner ot  using  them.  Thirty  years  ago  anthracite  coal  was  thought  to  be  utterly  use- 
less, because  it  would  not  burn  in  the  kind  of  grates  then  in  use ; and  it  was  remark- 
ed that  it  never  would  be  burned  until  the  last  great  conflagration.  But  a small 
change  in  the  form  of  the  grate,  soon  showed  it  to  be  the  most  valuable  fuel  ever 
known. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Ohio  River  coals  have  been  pronounced  of  little  or  no 
value,  and  could  find  no  market ; because  they  did  not,  with  the  same  kind  of  grate 
and  management,  succeed  equally  well  with  the  Pittsburg  coal.  But  afterwards, 
when  their  true  character  came  to  be  known,  they  have  taken  their  place  in  the  mar- 
ket according  to  their  real  merit 

The  greater  part  of  the  coals  in  Arkansas,  is,  like  that  of  all  our  other  coal  fields, 
bituminous;  indeed,  this  is  for  the  most  common  kind  all  over  the  world.  But  seve- 
ral varieties  of  bituminous  coal  have  already  come  to  light,  and  doubtless  many  more 
will,  as  its  development  progresses. 

I know  not  that  any  true  cannel  coal  has  yet  been  found,  but  some  of  the  bitumin- 
ous approaches  a little  towards  it;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  found,  as  it 
exists  in  all  our  other  coal  fields. 
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Bat  anthracite,  i oeU  marked  anthracite,  has  been  found,  though  not  as  yet  of  suffi- 
cient thickness  to  admit  of  being  worked.  Yet  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing 
that  it  does  exist  in  quantity,  and  that  a proper  search  would  bring  it  to  light  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this  belief : one  is,  that  a small  quantity,  as  already  stated,  has 
been  found ; another  is,  that  a portion  of  the  coal  field  ha9  been  disturbed,  and  the 
rocks,  together  with  the  coal,  are  highly  inclined.  Anthracite  coal  is  never  found  in 
rocks  lying  horizontally ; though  it  does  not  follow  that  all  coals  found  in  highly  in- 
clined rocks  are  anthracite.  That  portion  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  coal  field  only 
in  which  the  rocks  have  been  very  much  disturbed,  and  consequently  are  highly  in- 
clined, produces  anthracite.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  cause  which 
produced  the  disturbance,  produced  also  the  anthracite ; or,  in  other  words,  converted 
bituminous  coal  into  anthraoite,  by  driving  off  its  bitumen.  A variety  of  coal,  having 
very  little  bitumen,  or,  in  other  words,  almost  anthracite,  has  been  found  under  cm* 
cumstances  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  Arkansas  coals.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  every  variety  of  coal 
which  the  multiplied  wants  of  man  may  hereafter  require,  will  in  due  time  be  found 
to  have  been  laid  up  there  in  store  for  him  by  the  Great  Provider,  thousands  of  years 
before  these  wants  existed,  in  anticipation  of  them.  And  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
this  i9  the  best  source,  and  that  it  will  ultimately  be  the  principal  source  from  which 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley  will  be  supplied. 

B.  LAWRENCE,  Geologist. 


INCREASE  OF  FACTORIES  IV  ENGLAND. 

The  Belfast  Mercantile  Journal  gives  the  following  general  summary  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  various  factory  inspectors’  reports,  which  include  the  districts 
of  Manchester,  Salford,  Preston,  Salmsbury,  Mellorbrook,  Chorley,  Blackburn,  Ulver- 
stone,  Cockermouth,  Egremont,  Whitehaven,  Rochdale,  Stalybridge,  Bolton,  Ac,  show- 
ing the  number  of  cotton  factories  now  in  operation  and  unoccupied,  and  the  steam 
and  water  power  employed  in  the  factories : — 

New.  Additions.  Unoccupied. 


Total  cotton  factories 

Horse  power. 
Factories.  8.  W. 

Fact’s. 

Horse  power, 
a.  W. 

Fact’s. 

Horse  power. 
8.  W. 

,.  J09 

8,051 

124 

29 

801 

. , 

51 

946 

649 

Total  woolen  factories 

. 36 

452 

221 

24 

158 

4 

24 

297 

287 

Total  worsted  factories. 

. 41 

493 

131 

4 

59 

4 

20 

851 

48 

Total  flax  factories. 

. 18 

586 

60 

11 

510 

20 

82 

760 

128 

Total  silk  factories 

. 20 

203 

50 

• • • 

# # 

6 

34 

. . . 

Total  small- ware  factories  . . 

5 

36 

. . 

1 

4 

. . 

2 

13 

. . . 

■ ■ ■ . 

■ 

_ 

. . ■> 

— 

— 

— 

Grand  total 

. 229 

4,171 

586 

69 

1,532 

28 

135 

2,401 

962 

In  the  two  years  ending  30th  October  last,  there  were,  after  deducting  the  power 
of  unoccupied  mills,  10,602  additional  horse-power,  giving  employment  to  42,408  ad- 
ditional persoos. 


GOLD  MINES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.  D,  formerly  a member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
South  Wales,  thu9  briefly  describes  the  diggings  in  that  region: — 

The  New  South  Wale9  gold  mines  are, 

1.  The  Ophir  and  Turon  mines,  in  the  Bathurst  District,  across  the  Blue  Mountains, 
to  the  westward  of  Sydney,  and  distant  about  130  miles. 

2.  The  Hanging  Rock,  about  30  miles  from  Tamworth,  on  the  Peel  river,  to  the 
oorth- westward  of  Sydney,  and  distant  about  250  miles. 

3.  The  Tuena  Diggings  on  the  Abercrombie  river,  to  the  south-westward  of  Sydney, 
and  distant  about  160  miles.  And 

4.  The  Braidwood  or  Araluen  Diggings,  to  the  southward  of  Sydney,  distant  about 
140  miles. 

In  all  these  localities,  which  it  must  be  evident,  from  the  distances  and  directions 
indicated,  comprise  altogether  a vast  extent  of  country,  large  quantities  of  gold  have 
been,  and  are  still  found — sometimes  near  the  surface,  and  at  others  at  a depth  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  thirty  feet. 
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SLOAN’S  HYDROSTAT  FOR  THE  PRETENTION  OF  STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS* 

The  manifest  necessity  of  an  effectual  safety  apparatus  for  steam  boilers,  has  in- 
duced us  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  instrument  styled  the  Hydrostat. 
We  have  also  presented  for  their  inspection,  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine,  a sheet 
of  illustrative  steel  engravings.  Several  of  these  machines  are  now  in  operation  in 
this  city ; and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  own  personal  observation,  we  should 
•ay  that  they  would  at  once  be  adopted  by  all  persons  engaged  in  the  use  of  steam. 
It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Sloan  has  produced  a desideratum  ; and,  whilst  it  is  true 
that  Capt  Ericsson  proposes  to  dispense  with  this  by  the  substitution  of  caloric  for 
•team  engines,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  completion  of  his  plans  will  be  a long  and  tedious 
work,  during  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  proper  safety  apparatus,  a fearful  amount 
of  life  and  property  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  sacrificed,  the  claims  of  the  Hydro- 
stat  should  be  carefully  considered  and  allowed  to  exercise  their  humane  influence 
over  the  unruly  giants  of  our  steamers  and  workshops. 

Fig.  1 is  an  outside  view  of  the  apparatus ; Fig.  2 is  a vertical  section  of  the  Kame ; 
Fig.  8 is  a vertical  section  of  the  float  and  notched  arm  in  the  steam-chamber ; and 
Fig.  4 is  a perspective  view  of  the  slide-valve  with  its  cover  removed.  The  same  let- 
ters refer  to  like  parts. 

The  Hydrostat,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  designed  to  keep  the  water  in  the  boiler 
always  at  the  same  level  or  near  the  water  line,  which  is  done  by  interposing  a per- 
fect self-regulating  valve,  as  a substitute  for  the  agency  of  the  engineer  m the  supply 
of  water  to  the  pump,  the  said  valve  being  regulated  by  a float  which  indicates  the 
hight  of  water  in  the  boiler,  but  which  is  operated  by  the  engine,  and  thu9  no  me- 
chanical labor  is  entailed  upon  the  float,  to  make  it  work  incorrectly,  but  it  is  left 
free  and  easy  of  motion  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the  boiler,  so  as  to  make  it 
always  indicate  the  water-line  correctly. 

The  Hydrostat  is  attached  to  the  boiler  by  steam  and  water  connections  e'  and  <f , as 
shown  in  Fi*£.  2,  in  which  the  shaft  a,  driven  by  the  engine  or  other  motor,  revolves 
about  four  times  per  minute,  imparting  motion  to  the  cam  b , having  two  curved  holes 
through  which  pass  the  slides  c c,  attached  to  the  grooved  collar  d ; at  the  lower  end 
of  the  slides  c c is  attached  another  cam  et  not  fastened  to  shaft  a.  To  the  copper 
float  / is  attached  a composition  metal  blade  or  indicator  g,  having  a flange  on  either 
•ide,  serving  as  a guide  in  its  passage  loosely  through  the  slotted  rest  A fastened  on 
the  inside  of  the  case  ittt,  which  forms  the  steam  chamber  and  water  reservoir  kkk. 
with  its  water  and  Bteam  connections  d!  and  e'.  The  dotted  line  across  the  float  / 
shows  the  water-level,  with  the  float  resting  on  the  surface,  holding  the  indicator  a 
with  the  lowest  grade  or  step  opposite  the  edge  of  the  weight  m.  (See  Fig.  8.)  A 
•haft,  forming  part  of  the  weignt  m,  passes  through  a stuffing-box  in  the  outside  of 
the  front  plate  inclosing  the  steam  chamber  k ; keyed  firmly  to  this  shaft  is  an  arm 
or  lever  «,  with  a pin  in  the  other  end  resting  on  the  cam  b , and  entering  the  groove 
of  the  collar  d;  when  the  shaft  a revolves,  the  cam  b coming  in  contact  with  the  pin, 
raises  it  to  the  highest  point  of  the  cam  b , thereby,  also,  lifting  the  grooved  collar  rf, 
which  carries  the  elides  c c and  the  cam  e,  also  relieving  the  indicator  g from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  weight  m,  allowing  it  to  assume  the  positions  which  the  float  determines 
by  resting  on  the  water ; the  cam  6 still  moving,  allows  the  arm  n and  grooved  col- 
lar d to  fall  gently,  until  the  edge  of  the  weight  m again  touches  one  of  the  steps  of 
the  indicator,  thus  making  the  position  of  the  cam  e dependent  upon  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  float  The  notched  elides  o and  p are  fitted  so  as  to  play  freely 
in  a recess  cast  in  the  instrument,  so  that  the  elides  o and  p do  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  6team ; these  elides  are  so  connected  with  the  supply-valve  r,  controlling 
the  connection  between  the  two  parts  of  the  feed-pipe  b ' and  c\  that  when/)  is  push- 
ed in  by  the  cam  e,  the  valve  is  opened,  and  when  o is  pushed  in  the  valve  is  closed, 
and  the  slides  are  so  attached  by  the  piece  t , on  a wedge-shaped  center,  that  one  side 
comes  out  in  proportion  as  the  other  is  pushed  in,  and  vice  versa.  The  water  in  the 
plate  is  represented  as  high ; we  will  suppose  it  commences  to  fall : at  each  succeed- 
ing revolution  of  the  6haft  a,  the  weight  m will  rest  on  a higher  notch  or  step  of  the 
indicator  g , causing  the  cam  e to  rise  accordingly,  which  will  successively  press  in  the 
slide/),  until  the  supply-valve  r is  wide  open,  when,  if  the  water  still  continues  to  fall, 
the  cam  * is  raised  still  higher,  and  in  its  revolutions,  will  press  in  the  slide  «,  which. 
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by  means  of  the  fall  v and  bub  w,  causes  the  hammer  a'  to  strike  the  bell  on  the  back 
part  of  the  instrument,  thereby  giving  the  first  alarm  to  the  engineer  that  his  pump 
la  not  feeding  or  that  the  water  is  shut  off;  and  if  he  cannot  remedy  the  difficulty,  and 
the  water  continues  falling,  the  cam  e is  elevated  still  further,  so  that  it  presses.  in 
the  stem  y,  which  opens  the  puppet-valve  and  admits  steam  to  the  whistle  z,  which 
sounds  a general  alarm,  notifying  the  engineer  and  others  that  the  water  in  the  boilers 
is  getting  too  low  for  safety.  As  soon  as  the  supply  is  restored,  the  float  rises,  and  the 
parts  gradually  assume  their  original  positioa 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


A TRICK  IN  THE  CLOTHING  TRADE. 

The  Commercial  Register ; (an  excellent  advertizing  medium  for  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  published  daily  by  Messrs.  Moran  A Sicxelb,)  un- 
der the  title  of  “ Peter  Funkism  in  New  York  ,”  relates  what  it  denominates  u a trick 
in  the  clothing  trade/1  and  at  the  same  time  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  New  York  as 
a city  that  “ has  become  proverbial  throughout  the  whole  country  in  the  way  of  swind- 
ling—so  much  so  as  to  leave  doubts  upon  the  minds  of  many  whether  there  are  actu- 
ally enough  of  honest  men  in  business  there  to  save  it,  were  it  threatened  with  a fate 
similar  to  that  of  Sodom  of  old.” 

We  think  our  cotemporary  is  rather  too  sweeping  in  his  criticism,  and  therefore,  as 
a disinterested  organ  of  the  great  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  with  no  narrow 
or  sectional  views  or  feelings,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that,  in  our  judgment, 
New  York  has  about  as  much  mercantile  honor  and  honesty  as  any  of  its  sister  cities. 
As,  however,  we  loath  and  abhor  all  trickery  in  trade  as  much  as  our  cotemporary  of 
the  Commercial  Register , whether  in  or  out  of  New  York,  we  will  give  our  mercantile 
readers  of  the  “ Commercial  Emporium”  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  character  as 
drawn  by  an  exponent  of  the  trading  interest  of  the  “ City  of  Brotherly  Love,”  and 
also  give  the  trade  of  that  city  the  benefit  of  this  yuari-advertisement  of  their  supe- 
rior honor  and  honesty : — 

Trickery  and  swindling  reign  supreme  in  New  York,  and  daily  the  newspapers 
teem  with  paragraphs  exposing  fox-like  tricks  and  downright  arrant  knavery,  practiced 
upon  their  victimized  fellow-creatures.  A gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  from  Sy- 
racuse, N.  Y.,  narrated  to  us  yesterday  the  manner  he  was  “ taken  in,”  a few  days 
since,  by  a clothing  and  tailoring  establishment  on  Broadway.  The  gentleman  in 
question,  who  is  a tobacco  merchant  in  Syracuse,  and  makes  a visit  to  New  York  and 
one  to  this  city  every  year,  to  purchase  stock,  dropped  into  a fine  looking  establishment 
to  buy  a coat.  Seeing  one  which  pleased  him,  he  inquired  the  price,  which  the  tailor 
stated  to  be  $30.  Not  exactly  approving  of  that  price  for  the  coat,  the  seller  fell  to 
$25,  and  finally  to  $20,  at  which  price  the  coat  was  knocked  down  to  him.  It  was 
immediately  “ bundled  up,”  and  the  money  paid  for  it,  our  friend  stating  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  leave  the  city  in  a few  hours.  On  arriving  at  his  hotel,  he  thought  he 
would  examine  the  bundle  he  received,  and  take  a look  at  the  handsome  black  broad- 
cloth coat  he  hadpurchased ; when,  lo ! on  unfolding  the  same,  what  a sight  met  his 
gaze ! Two  old  Tweed  coaist  worth  three  or  four  dollars  together,  looked  up  pitifully 
in  unconscious  guilt  into  his  astonished  face  I How  he  felt,  one  might  imagine ; and 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the  clerk  in  attendance  at  the  hotel  in  which  he  supped 
and  lodged,  he  was  informed  that  that  was  nothing — such  things  took  place  hundreds 
of  times  a day  in  the  swindling  city  of  New  York.  In  a moment  more  our  Syracuse 
friend  was  on  his  way  with  his  “ bargain  ” to  the  fashionable  clothing  establishment  of 

, No.  — Broadway,  and  on  entering,  accosted  the  man  who  sold  him  a 

Jfins  black  broadcloth  coat , with  a “ Well,  how  do  you  do,  sir !”  This  pleasing  salut , 
instead  of  receiving  a salutation  in  return  equally  as  pleasant  and  agreeable,  together 
with  a deaire  to  be  happy  to  see  a customer  return  again,  was  met  with  an  indiffer- 
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ence  that  showed  to  oar  Syracnsean  denizen  that  there  was  no  disposition  or  willing 
net s manifested  to  know  him  ! Calmly,  however,  he  proceeded  to  “ play  his  game  * 

ra  the  Peter  Funk, or  “ clo’  man”  by  informing  that  distinguished  dealer  in  fine 
k broadcloth  coats,  that  he  had  come  back  to  his  establishment  to  inform  him  of  a 
mistake  that  he  had  committed  a few  hours  before,  in  selling  him  two  coats,  when  he 
had  only  bargained  for  and  purchased  one ; (here  the  “ do’  man  ” became  tw itchy  and 
somewhat  uneasy,) — that  being  a man  who  desired  only  what  was  right,  his  moral 
scruples  would  not  permit  him  to  go  away  without  returning  and  rectifying  (here  the 
Peter  Funk  began  to  smell  a Tartar !)  the  error  that  had  been  committed.  “ It  cannot 
be  a mistake ; it  is  not  possible ; no,  sir ; it  cannot  be,”  were  the  expressions  of  the 
Funk  at  the  close  of  the  sentence  above.  “ Now,”  said  the  Syracusean,  energetically, 
“you — you — had,  no  doubt,  thought  that  you  had  in  your  power  a verdant  one,  (here 
Funk  thought  he  was  about  to  catch  a Tartar,)  and  that  an  opportunity  was  given  yon 
to  indulge  in  your  swindling  operations,  expecting,  of  course,  that  I would  leave  tbs 
city  and  not  crfll  again,  after  discovering  your  fraud  upon  my  purse.” 

The  Peter  Funk,  now  finding  that  he  had  caught  a Tartar,  Began  to  make  explan- 
ations— declaring  that  the  two  coats  were  made  for  another  gentleman,  and  that  he 
would  not  for  ten  dollars  that  they  had  been  kept  out  of  his  hands.  This  attempt  to 
“get  off”  by  telling  a downright  falsehood,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  at 
least  a dozen  of  bundles  were  on  the  counter,  all  of  which  doubtless  were  intended  to 
he  u changed  ” for  real  purchases,  as  was  the  case  with  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Syracuse,  did  not  “ take.”  Apologies  not  suiting  that  individual,  he  departed  with  the 
fine  coat  he  bad  purchased,  and  while  at  the  door  of  the  establishment,  informed  the 
fashionable  Broadway  tailor,  that  he  should  hear  more  of  that  business  transaction 
through  the  public  press,  than  would  be  either  beneficial  to  his  business  or  advantir 
geous  to  his  character  as  a gentleman  and  an  honest  man. 

This  is  only  one  among  thousands  of  similar  cases  of  fraud  that  are  practiced  upon 
strangers  whose  business  call  them  to  New  Tork ; and  it  is  not  to  be  marveled  at  that 
that  city  has  acquired  such  an  unenviable  reputation  as  it  enjoys  for  swindling  and 
thieving.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  business  men  are  deserting  it  more  and  more  at 
every  succeeding  business  season,  and  patronizing  the  trading  classes  of  this  city, 
when  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Peter  Funks,  who  swarm  in  legions,  while  m the 
other  they  meet  with  men  who  are  more  susceptible  of  preserving  inviolate  a reputa- 
tion for  honesty,  and  the  accompaniment  of  a fair  profit  in  their  business  transactions 
with  their  customers,  than,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Peter  Funks,  to  adopt  and 
adhere  to  a system  of  wholesale  fraud  and  swindling  extortion  upon  those  who  fill 
into  their  hands,  and  are  victimized  by  their  illicit  system  of  dealing. 


OF  ABOLISHING  LAW S FOB  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DEBTS. 

There  are  many  intelligent,  honest  merchants,  who  believe  that  it  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  better  to  abolish  all  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts.  It  is  a question,  says 
a correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post , that  the  mercantile  community  will  soon  be 
prepared  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1st  If  there  were  no  laws  for  collecting  debts,  credit  would  be  more  generally 
founded  upon  character,  and  debtors  would,  when  unable  to  pay,  loee  caste,  unless  the 
most  satisfactory  reasons  could  be  given  in  excuse  for  default  Gamblers  have  no 
laws,  and  debts  are  more  sacred  among  them  than  any  debts  when  the  creditor  can 
avail  of  law. 

2d.  The  experiences  of  our  oldest  merchants  will  prove  that  more  money,  including 
the  value  of  time  spent  in  law  suits,  has  been  expended  during  the  past  thirty  years 
than  has  been  recovered  by  the  aid  of  the  collecting  laws.  Policy  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  influence  debtors  more  than  law.  The  hooeet 
man  needs  not  law  to  coerce  him,  and  the  rogue  will  evade  law  when  policy  dictatea 
him  to  do  so. 

3d.  The  most  ruinous  competition  in  a village,  is  the  reckless  trader,  who  relies  upon 
the  facility  of  compromising  his  indebtedness  for  success,  more  than  upon  his  industry 
and  economy.  Were  there  no  collecting  laws,  he  could  not  get  credit  the  second  and 
third  time,  unless  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  should  excuse  him;  and  unless 
his  integrity  was  placed  beyond  question,  he  would,  after  one  or  two  failures,  be  unable 
to  obtain  more  credit 

4th.  As  uo  man  should  be  obliged  to  sell  his  property  without  cash  or  such  security 
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as  he  may  be  willing  to  receive  in  exchange,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  up 
the  time  of  twelve  of  his  neighbors  for  jurymen,  and  others  for  witnesses,  merely  be- 
cause he  chose  to  credit  hia  property,  where  by  selling  at  a small  redaction,  he  could 
have  sold  for  cash.  In  other  words,  he  now  puts  in  jeopardy  the  time  of  his  neighbors 
for  days  and  weeks  to  attend  court,  merely  to  enable  him  to  obtain  $10  more  on  a bill 
of  goods  than  they  would  have  sold  for  cash — custom  and  long  habit,  alpne,  make 
this  endurable. 

5th.  The  same  reasons  will  probably  be  urged  against  abolishing  laws  for  collecting 
debts  as  were  advanced  twenty  years  ago  against  abolishing  laws  for  imprisonment 
for  debt  Every  State  in  the  Union  is  now  satisfied  of  the  inexpediency  of  all  laws 
for  imprisoning  men  for  debt ; all  reasons  in  favor  of  it  have  been  by  experience 
proved  to  be  unsound. 

I have  been  of  the  opinion  for  more  than  twenty  years,  that  every  law  on  the  stat- 
ute book  should  be  abolished  for  collecting  debts.  Let  every  man  who  chooses  to 
place  his  property  in  the  hands  of  another,  do  so— but  let  the  responsibility  rest  on 
himself  alone.  If  the  debtor  don’t  choose  to  pay,  let  the  matter  be  confined  between 
the  debtor  and  creditor,  who  both  volunteered  to  place  themselves  within  their  own 
contract— but  pray  excuse  their  neighbors  from  being  dragged  into  the  controversy,  at 
an  expense  of  time  and  derangement  of  their  own  business,  in  aggregate,  perhaps  of 
ten  times  the  value  of  the  amopnt  in  contention. 

Every  year  has  more  and  more  confirmed  my  views  upon  this  subject.  During  that 
period  I have  credited  several  millions  of  dollars — but  I have  made  it  a rule  to  credit 
no  man  any  more  in  amount  than  I would  have  done  had  there  been  no  law.  I have, 
in  common  with  other  merchants,  had  my  Bhare  of  bad  debts — but  have  invariably 
compromised  without  a law  suit  My  aim  has  been  to  deal  with  men  who  valued 
character  more  than  money. 


BUYING  ON  TRUST, 

The  Rural  Net e Yorker  reads  the  following  lecture  on  the  custom  of  buying  on 
trust: — 

Among  the  various  enstoms  which  have  prevailed  among  mankind,  there  is  none 
more  pernicious  in  its  operations,  more  unjust  and  oppressive  than  buying  on  <ru«/,and 
then  letting  it  stand  for  days,  and  months,  nay,  often  years,  before  it  is  paid.  And  in 
no  place  to  which  our  acquaintance  extends,  is  it  so  common  and  general  as  in  our 
own  towns.  It  would  require  but  little  effort  to  show  that  the  principle  in  itself  is 
unjust.  When  an  individual  sells  an  article,  he  expects  to  realize  an  advantage  there- 
by in  an  honest  way.  But  where  is  the  profit,  if  he  has  to  wait  six  months,  or  a year 
before  it  i9  paid  ? Is  be  not  then  robbed  of  his  just  dues  ? But  the  case  becomes 
more  oppressive  still,  if  the  person  selling  the  article  is  in  limited  circurpstance9,  and 
depending  on  his  income  for  his  daily  bread.  He  needs  the  money,  and  yet  it  is  un- 
lawfully withheld.  Or  suppose  a mechanic  makes  an  article  according  to  promise  for 
his  customer ; it  is  finished  and  taken  away.  Now  the  mechanic  is  m moderate  cir- 
cumstances, and  has  a family  depending  upon  him  for  daily  support ; he  works  hard  to 
meet  the  wants  of  bis  customers,  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  obtaining 
th%  reward  of  his  sweat  and  toil ; ana  not  possessing  any  means  in  advance,  he  has- 
tens to  complete  his  work,  hoping  to  obtain  nis  pay  in  order  to  buy  his  family  bread. 
But  lo  l the  work  is  taken  away,  and  the  poor  laborer  is  disappointed — he  must  trust, 
he  sighs  in  pain,  not  knowing  where  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  Is  there  justice, 
is  there  humanity  in  this  ? Can  any  man,  professing  the  principle  of  common  honesty, 
pursue  so  disreputable  and  oppressive  a course  ? Is  not  this,  for  a time,  robbing  the 
honest  mechanic  of  his  due?  And  by  what  right  is  it  withheld!  Has  he  not  made 
the  work  ? Has  he  not  earned  the  money  I Who  will  withhold  that  which  is  not  his 
own,  and  yet  profess  to  be  an  honest  man  ? 

But  unjust  and  ruinous  as  it  is  to  the  person  who  is  thus  deprived  for  a time  of  what 
is  his  due,  so  injurious  is  it  to  the  individual  himself  who  withholds  it.  It  must  be 
paid  at  last,  ana  perhaps  at  a time  when  most  unsuitable.  Besides,  it  multiplies 
debts,  increases  pecuniary  difficulties,  until  at  last  he  finds  himself  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  creditors,  and  becoming  a bankrupt,  many  a poor  honest  mechanic  loses 
Ins  all.  . 

Take  it,  then,  as  you  please,  it  is  an  unlawful,  unjust,  disgraceful,  and  inhuman  poli- 
cy. It  has  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.  It  admits  of  no  apology.  It  is  a relic  of 
barbarism,  and  unbecoming  a Christian  people.  Why  purchase  that  which  you  cannot 
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pay  for  Y Why  get  an  article  that  you  must  purchase  on  trust  Y Would  it  not  be 
better  to  suffer  than  to  buy  on  trust  Y It  certainly  would  be  more  honest  We  go 
against  the  whole  system  from  beginning  to  end.  The  only  correct  principle,  and  the 
only  honest  policy  is — cash.  True,  a single  individual  cannot  arrest  the  difficulty.  As 
others  do  not  pay  him,  he  cannot  pay  for  what  he  purchases.  One  forces  the  other  into 
this  unprincipled  course.  It  therefore  requires  a general  movement — the  united  action 
of  the  community,  and  the  general  adoption  of  the  cash  system.  In  this  manner  this 
monster  evil  could  soon  be  removed,  and  with  it  those  ten  thousand  evils  which  prey 
upon  the  vitals  of  social  life. 

How  can  a man  feel  like  a gentleman  who  is  wearing  and  using  things  that  are  not 
paid  for  Y Does  it  not  degrade  him  in  his  own  eyes  Y Does  it  not  make  him  feel  a 
littleness,  which  an  elevated,  generous  mind  would  not  bear  ? How  can  a man  fed 
his  noble  independence,  who  is  conscious  of  his  numerous  pecuniary  obligations  Y 

Let  us  be  honest;  let  us  be  generous.  Let  us  frown  down  a system,  however  gen- 
eral, which  is  sustained  by  the  sweat,  and  tears,  and  groans  of  the  oppressed.  We  go 
for  ccuth — because  it  is  honest  and  right — because  it  alone  is  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  truth.  Make  the  effort  1 It  can  be  done ; sooner  endure  privir 
tion  for  a while.  When  once  overcome  you  will  feel  that  you  are  a free  and  inde- 
pendent man,  and  that  no  man  can  accuse  you  of  having  wronged  the  poor,  honest 
laborer. 

Once  more,  we  say,  we  go  for  the  cash  principle,  and  shall  use  our  utmost  endeav- 
ors to  remove  a policy  that  has  caused  more  tears,  more  distress  and  suffering  than 
any  other  existing  evil— owe  no  man  anything ; do  to  others  as  you  wish  them  to  do 
to  you. 


LEARNING  THE  CURRENCY  IN  A SMALL  WAY. 

Of  all  the  close  dealers  among  us,  the  Dutchmen  live  on  the  least,  and  shave  closest. 
It  is  astonishing  how  soon  they  learn  our  currency.  A good  thing  occurred,  however, 
a few  days  since,  with  the  keeper  of  a small  “Lager  Bier”  saloon,  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, who  undertook  to  teach  his  assistant,  a thick-headed  sprout  of  u Fader  land,0  the 
difference  between  “ five  pence  ” and  “ six  pence.” 

“ You  see,  John,  de  piece  mit  de  vomans  ish  de  five  pence,  and  do  piece  midout  the 
vomans  ish  de  6ix  pence.” 

“ Yah  1”  said  John,  with  a dull  twinkle  of  intelligence. 

A wag  of  a loafer,  who  overheard  the  lecture,  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
" saw  ” and  “ lager  bier  ” gratis,  for  that  day  at  least.  Procuring  a three-cent  piece, 
he  watched  the  departure  of  the  “ boss,”  and  going  up  to  John,  he  called  for  a mug  of 
“ bier,”  throwing  down  the  coin,  and  looking  as  if  he  expected  his  change.  John,  who 
remembered  his  recent  lesson,  took  up  the  piece,  and  muttered  to  himself : — 

“ Mitout  de  vomons — ’tish  von  sixpence,”  he  handed  over  three  coppers  change. 

How  often  the  aforesaid  was  idrank  that  day,  we  know  not ; it  depended  upon  his 
thirst  and  the  number  of  times  he  could  exchange  three  coppers  for  three-cent  pieces  ; 
but  when  the  “ boss  ” came  home  at  night,  the  number  of  small  coin  astonished  him. 

“ Yat  ish  de9e,  John  ; you  take  so  many ?” 

“ Six  pence,”  replied  John,  with  a peculiarly  satisfied  leer. 

“ Six  pence  I Dundcn  and  blitzen  l You  take  all  dese  for  six  pence  Y Who  froA  f 

“ De  man  mit  peard  like  Kossuth ; he  dhring  all  day  mit  himself.” 

“ Der  teuful  l You  give  him  change  every  time  f” 

w Y-a-hl”  6aid  John,  with  a vacant  stare. 

“Der  teuful  catch  de  Yankees,”  was  all  the  astonished  Dutchman  could  say. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING  PAPER  BAGS. 

This  machine  is  of  French  invention  and  manufacture.  It  is  very  compact,  occupy- 
ing a working  space  of  only  about  6 feet  by  4.  With  a small  amount  of  power  ex- 
pended upon  its  working,  and  with  a slight  additional  of  manual  labor,  it  will  turn 
out  complete,  no  matter  what  the  strength  or  resistance  of  the  paper,  20  large  (in 
trade  language  7 lbs.)  bags  per  minute,  and  12  large  (from  12  Ids.  to  28  lbs!)  per 
minute.  With  the  superintendence  of  two  persons,  after  being  put  in  motion,  it  wiH 
do  the  work  of  ten,  the  bags  being  superior  to  those  constructed  by  hand,  inasmuch 
as  they  will  stand  open  ana  upright. 
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1.  — Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron : with  Notices  of  his  Life,  By  Thomas 
Moore.  2 vols.  12 mo.,  pp.  480  and  566.  New  York : Harper  <&  Brothers. 

What  has  been  said  of  Petrarch,  that  “ his  correspondence  and  verses  together  af- 
ford tho  progressive  interest  of  a narrative  in  which  the  poet  is  always  identified  with 
the  man,”  will  be  found  applicable  in  a far  greater  degree  to  Byron,  in  whom  the  lit* 
erarv  and  the  personal  character  were  so  closely  interwoven,  that  to  have  left  his 
worts  without  the  instructive  commentary  which  his  Life  and  Correspondence  afford, 
would  have  been  equally  an  injustice  to  himself  and  to  the  world.  The  variety  of 
materials  hero  presented  possess  an  attraction  and  interest  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
letters  and  journals  of  Byron,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Moore,  especially  his  correspondence 
during  the  long  period  of  his  absence  from  England,  which  fills  chiefly  the  second 
volume,  will  be  found  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  point  of  vigor,  variety,  and  liveliness, 
to  any  that  have  yet  adorned  this  branch  of  literature. 

2.  — The  History  of  Nero,  By  Jacob  Abbott.  16mo.,  pp.  820.  New  York:  Harper 
& Brothers. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  series,  of  which  this  volume  is  one,  to  furnish  to  the  reading 
community  an  accurate  and  faithful  account  of  the  several  personages  of  whom  it 
may  treat,  following  precisely  the  story  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
times.  This  volume  possesses  all  that  strong  interest  imparted  by  the  graphic  pen  of 
Abbott.  The  narrative  is  confined  strictly  to  facts  heretofore  recorded,  and  they  are 
brought  together  in  a simple  and  lively  manner. 

8. — A Chilcfs  History  of  England.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Vol.  1,  England  from 
the  ancient  times  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  16mo.,  pp.  287.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

Dickens  has  imparted  to  this  portion  of  English  history  that  peculiar  interest  which 
his  works  of  fiction  possess.  It  is,  besides,  simple,  easily  apprehended,  and  written 
with  much  attractiveness. 

4.  — Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Begat 
Succession  in  Great  Britain.  By  Aqnes  Strickland.  VoL  3,  pp.  234.  New 
York ; Harper  4 Brothers. 

The  success  of  Mrs.  Strickland’s  work  entitled  “ The  Queens  of  England,”  has  in- 
duced her  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field  of  Scotland.  Her  third  volume  has  now  been 
re-published.  The  work  is  full  of  interest,  and  though  not  possessing  the  splendor  of 
the  former  one,  it  is,  yet,  extremely  valuable. 

5.  — A Hero  and  other  Tales.  By  the  author  of  “ Olive,”  <fcc.  12mo.,  pp.  269.  New 
York : Harper  & Brothers. 

The  tales  in  this  volume  are  entitled  “ A Hero,”  “ Bread  upon  the  Waters,”  a Alice 
Searmont”  They  are  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  author,  who  has  contributed 
many  extremely  interesting  works. 

6.  — Far  Off;  or,  Asia  and  Australia  described.  With  illustrations.  By  the  author 

of  “ Peep  or  Day.”  12mo.,  pp.  827.  New  York : Robert  Carter  & Brothers. 

7.  — Near  Home ; or,  the  Countries  of  Europe  described.  With  numerous  illustra- 
tions. By  the  author  of  “Far  Off.  12mo.,  pp.  320.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
& Brothers. 

Juvenile  readers  will  find  in  these  volumes  some  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
sketches  of  various  countries  of  the  world.  They  are  written  in  the  form  of  dialogues, 
the  characters  of  which  are  animated  and  sensible.  Their  tendency  is  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  young  for  geographical  knowledge,  and  at  every  point  the  attempt  is 
made  to  instil  into  the  mind  religious  principles,  and  to  “show  that  the  world  wnich 
Qod  has  made,  should  be  governed  by  the  book  which  he  wrote.” 
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8/ — Exposition  of  the  Grammatical  Structure  of  the  English  Language : Being  m 
Attempt  to  Furnish  an  Approved  Method  of  Teaching  Grammar , for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John  Mulligan.  12  mo.,  pp.  676.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton <&  Co. 

We  regard  this  as  by  far  the  most  important  and  able  work  on  the  structure  of  am 
language,  which  has  recently  issued  from  the  press.  Commencing  at  the  elements w 
first  principles  of  language,  the  author  proceeds  in  a strictly  logical  order  to  develop 
the  nature  and  power  of  every  u part  ” of  speech,  and  every  circumstance  of  a see- 
tence.  Some  portions  of  the  wort,  especially  on  the  nature  of  Words  and  Tenses,  are 
remarkable  specimens  of  acute  and  logical  reasoning,  such  as  are  rarely  met  with 
By  the  method  of  this  book,  if  a person  once  learns  grammar  he  will  understand  k 
thoroughly,  and  easily  become  a perfect  master  of  the  subject 

9.  — The  Old  Man's  Bride.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  16 mo.,  pp.  847.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner. 

Marriage  is  too  important  a contract  to  be  entered  into  lightly.  Those  who  make 
it  a matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  commit  an  error  most  fatal  to  their  happiness,  and  h- 
flict  a wrong  upon  themselves,  it  may  be  upon  others,  which  nothing  can  ever  fully 
repair.  To  set  this  work  forth  in  strong  light  is  the  design  of  this  interesting  voloma 

10.  — Summer  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  on  board  an  American  Frigate.  By  5. 
Parker  Willis.  12mon  pp.  896.  New  York  : Charles  Scribner. 

Willis’s  pen  always  writes  with  interest  Indeed,  he  is  so  well  known,  and  such  s 
favorite  with  the  public,  that  it  is  scarcely  necesgary  for  us  to  do  more  than  to  say 
that  this  charming  volume  is  a new  edition  of  a cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  madefy 
the  author  some  ten  years  ago.  Yet  it  will  be  found  as  agreeable  as  if  it  was  written 
only  yesterday. 

11.  — Amabel;  A Family  History.  By  Elizabeth  Wormley.  12mo^pp.  466.  New 
York.  G.JP.  Putnam. 

This  is  a development  of  female  character  which  will  be  quite  attractive  to  those 
who  admire  the  domestic  virtues.  It  b written  with  much  merit,  and  possesses  an 
interest  far  surpassing  the  mass  of  ordinary  tales. 

12.  — A Treatise  on  Lightning  Conductors;  Compiled  from  a work  on  thunder  storm 
by  S.  W.  Harris  and  other  standard  authors.  By  Lucius  Lyon.  12mo.,  pp.  191  • 
New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam. 

No  treatise  on  the  subject  of  “ conductors  ” has  appeared  in  this  country  since  the 
time  of  Franklin.  Recently,  works  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  London,  and  this 
volume  is  a compilation  from  a very  expensive  and  able  one  by  S.  W.  Harris,  of  the 
Royal  Society.  It  is  a useful  book,  and  one  long  required  by  the  public. 

18. — History  of  the  United  States  from  their  first  settlement  as  Colonics  to  the  peset 
with  Mexico  in  1848.  By.  Wm.  Grimshaw.  Revised  and  corrected  by  A.  H.  Gam- 
shaw.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  & Co. 

Grimebaw’s  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  a popular  book  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  present  edition  has  been  improved  by  many  additions  required  by  the 
present  method  of  teaching  history. 

14. — Memoir  of  Mary  L.  Ware , wife  of  Henry  Ware , Jr.  By  KR  Hall.  Third 
Thousand.  12mo.,  pp.  434.  Boston:  Crosby  & Nichols. 

In  these  pages  we  have  the  life  of  an  unpretending  Christian  woman,  whose  meek, 
firm,  and  consistent  character  was  formed  by  religious  influences  and  devoted  to  the 
highest  ends.  It  is  a work  which  will  win  the  admiration  of  those  who  can  appreci- 
ate sueh  excellence.  She  possessed,  also,  mental  accomplishments  of  a high  order. 

16. — Daughters  of  China;  or , Sketches  of  Domestic  Life  in  the  Celestial  Empire 
By  Eliza  J.  Gillett  Bridgman.  18mo.,  pp.  234.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  A 
Brother. 

Aside  from  the  missionary  character  of  the  little  volume,  the  authoress  depicts 
scenes  descriptive  of  idolatry,  and  visits  among  the  people  of  various  classes  illustra- 
tive of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  wonderful  people,  the  Chinese. 
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16.  — Biography  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou.  By  Iris  sod,  Maturin  M.  Ballou.  Seventh 
Thousand.  12  mo.,  pp.  404.  Boston : Abel  Tompkins. 

The  eminent  man  whose  memoirs  are  here  offered  to  the  public,  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  consistent  expounders  of  Universalism  that  has  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try. For  a long  period  he  stood  almost  singly  as  its  champion ; and  it  was  only  in 
bis  later  years  that  co-operators  appeared  to  assist  him.  The  reader  will  find  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Ballon  the  best  exposition  of  those  sentiments  which  can  be  had ; an  ab- 
fltract  of  their  spirit  and  purport  is  given  at  considerable  length.  The  memoir  is  also 
entitled  to  attention  as  containing  the  life  of  a singularly  worthy  and  excellent  man, 
whose  talents  were  of  a high  order,  and  whose  character  manifested  many  rare  traits. 
The  work  of  a biographer  has  been  performed  in  a very  acceptable  manner  by  the 
son,  and  while  it  is  very  truthful  and  candid,  it  is  free  from  any  exaggeration.  It  has 
been  already  warmly  received  by  the  members  of  his  sect 

17.  — The  Kathayan  Slave , and  other  papers  connected  uith  Missionary  life . By 
Emily  Judson.  12mo.,  pp.  186.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields. 

Fanny  Forrester,  the  accomplished  wife  of  the  late  missionary  Judson,  in  India,  is 
the  author  of  these  miscellanies.  They  are  often  sparkling  and  graceful,  but  chiefly 
hare  a bearing  upon  the  missionary  enterprise,  ana  the  commonplace  objections  ad- 
vanced against  its  sacrifices.  In  other  respects  it  is  one  of  the  finest  gems  from  the 
author’s  pen. 

18.  — Historical  and  Critical  Essays . By  Thomas  Dk  Quincet.  VoL  2.  12mo.  Bos- 
ton : Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields. 

This  is  the  second  and  last  volume  of  this  reprint  of  the  Historical  and  Critical  Es- 
aays  of  this  accomplished  writer.  The  first  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a short  time 
since.  The  subjects  of  the  essays  in  this  volume  are  “ Cicero,”  “ Style,”  Rhetoric,” 
* Secret  Societies.”  These  volumes  are  printed  in  a uniform  style  with  the  author’s 
other  works  issued  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  A Co. 

19.  — Memoirs  of  Elizabeth , Second  Queen  Regnant  of  England  and  Ireland.  By  Ag- 
nes Strickland.  8von  pp.  560.  Complete  In  one  voluma  Philadelphia:  Blan- 
chard A Lea. 

Like  the  memoirs  of  the  u Queens  of  Henry  VIII.,”  recently  issued  by  these  pub- 
lishers, this  volume  is  detached  from  Miss  Strickland’s  lives  of  the  **  The  Queens  of 
England.”  It  is  one  of  the  roost  instructive  and  valuable  of  the  series,  and  must  prove 
quite  acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  this  far-famed  Queen. 

20.  — A Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin : presenting  the  original  facts  and  documents  upon 
which  the  story  is  founded,  together  with  corroborative  statements  verifying  the 
truth  of  the  work.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  8vo.,  pp.  262.  Boston:  John 
P.  Jewett  A Co. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  work,  and  of  the  consistency  between  facts  and  the  scenes  of 
Uncle  Tom,  the  public  will  soon  judge  for  itself.  The  interest  excited  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  secure  universal  attention  to  this  book.  The  masterly  hand  appears  in  it  as 
m its  predecessor. 

21.  — Woodworth's  American  Miscellany  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  By  Francis  C. 
Woodworth.  With  illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  286.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson 
A Co. 

Many  of  these  “ Miscellanies”  have  before  appeared  in  print,  in  Woodworth’s  Mag- 
azine. They  are  quite  entertaining  for  youthful  readers.  Chambers*  Miscellany  is 
the  model  after  which  the  work  is  prepared,  and  it  possesses  many  of  the  attractions 
peculiar  to  that  well  known  publication. 

22.  — The  Practical  Brass  and  Iron  Founder's  Guide  : A concise  treatise  on  the  art  of 
brass  founding,  moulding,  Ac.,  with  numerous  practical  rules,  tables,  and  receipts, 
for  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  copper  founding.  By  James  Larkin.  12mo.,  pp.  204. 
Philadelphia:  A.  Hart. 

This  is  a practical  work  by  a practical  man.  It  is  of  course  clear,  concise,  and  to 
the  point — possessing  more  value  than  many  extensive  works  for  the  founder. 
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23.  — The  History  of  English  Literature ; with  an  Outline  of  the  Origin  and  Qrottt; 

of  the  English  Language.  Illustrated  by  extracts.  For  the  use  of  Schools  sod  j 
Private  Students.  By  William  Spalding.  12 mo.,  pp,  413.  New  York:  D.Ajk 
pleton  <t  Co.  *\ 

The  history  of  English  literature  is  the  subject  of  this  volume.  It  traces  the  liter' 
ary  progress  of  that  nation  from  its  dawn  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  down  to  thepnr; 
ent  day.  Commencing  at  this  early  period,  it  is  bo  constructed  as  to  introduce  the 
reader  gradually  and  easily  to  gtudies  of  this  kind.  Comparatively  little  speculation’ 
is  presented,  and  those  literary,  monuments  of  the  earlier  period  which  are  thoogbt 
most  worthy  of  attention  are  described  with  considerable  fullness,  and  in  an  attractm 
manner.  In  the  subsequent  pages  more  frequent  and  sustained  efforts  are  made  to 
arouse  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  student  An  outline  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  English  language  is  presented  with  much  fullness  of  analysis.  As  a work  for 
young  students  in  English  literature  it  is  unquestionably  the  best  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, at  the  same  time  it  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  by  mature  mind& 

24.  — ihe  Romance  of  the  Forum;  or,  Narratives,  Scenes , and  Anecdotes  from  Courts 
of  Justice.  By  Peter  Burke.  12mo.,  pp.  308.  New  York:  Cornish  & Lamport 

This  is  a reprint  of  an  English  work,  which  has  met  with  a very  favorable  recep- 
tion abroad.  It  is  issued  in  a uniform  style  with  the  tales  entitled  “ Confessions  of  to 
Attorney,”  “ Experiences  of  a Barrister.”  The  tales  are  said  to  be  authentic,  and  their 
aim  and  tendency  is  good.  They  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

26. — Nick  of  the  Woods  : or  the  Jibbenainosay.  A Tale  of  Kentucky.  By  Rotor 
Montgomery  Bird,  M.  D.  8vo.,  pp.  390.  New  York : J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  thrilling  tale  was  first  published  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was  received  it 
the  time  with  great  favor,  since  which  it  has  been  dramatized  for  the  stage,  and  still 
retains  a place  there  as  depicting  the  ferocious  nature  of  the  savage  who  once  held 
that  region  known  as  the  “ Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,”  and  the  dangers,  privatkw, 
and  heroism  of  a frontier  life.  It  now  appears  in  a neat  and  revised  form,  and  is  well 
worth  a perusal  by  those  who,  despite  the  enervating  tendencies  of  more  refined  life, 
have  a taste  for  the  rude,  wild  heroism  exhibited  by  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  great 
West 

26.  — Genesis  and  Geology  ; or,  an  Investigation  into  ihe  Reconciliation  of  the  Node m 
Doctrines  of  Geology  with  the  Declarations  of  Scripture . By  Dennis  Cboftow. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.  16imx,  pp.  99.  Bostoo: 
Phillips,  Sampson  dc  Co. 

This  little  work  is  regarded  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  who  introduces  it  to  the  public 
as  the  ablest  treatise  upon  the  connection  between  “ Geology  and  Genesis  ” which  h*« 
as  yet  attracted  his  notice,  and  it  is  published  in  its  present  form  in  order  to  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  “ American  Christians.”  It  is  written  with  great  candor  and  fair- 
ness, presenting  eome  new  and  important  views  upon  the  subject,  and  takes  scchs 
position  as  coincides  with  the  principles  of  Biblical  criticism. 

27.  — Heart  Histories  and  Life  Pictures.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  12 mo.,  pp.  350. 

York : C.  Scribner. 


Every  heart  has  its  history,  yet  so  absorbed  are  we  in  our  own  hopes,  joys,  fears, 
and  disappointments,  that  we  think  rarely  of  the  heart  histories  of  others.  In  these 
pages  the  effort  is  made  to  awaken  sympathy  towards  others,  and  to  interest  n s ® 
humanity,  with  a degree  of  correctness  which  has  even  overlooked  many  inelegancies 
of  style.  With  such  an  excellent  object  in  view  it  is  entitled  to  favor  everywhere 


28. — Harry  Muir : A Story  of  Scottish  Life.  By  the  author  of  11  Mas.  Mabgazxt 
Maitland.”  Three  vola.  in  one.  12mo.  D.  Appleton  Co. 

In  this  tale  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  a manly  youth  before  tempte^0®* 
and  his  constant  yielding  to  the  seductive  cup,  furnish  the  occasion  for  the  display  of 
the  greatest  fortitude,  delicacy,  and  unshaken  devotion  on  the  part  of  a noble 
heroic  wife.  The  author  writes  with  masterly  talent,  which  has  commanded  greo* 
success  for  her  previous  works. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE. 

STABILITY,  SECURITY,  PERPETUITY. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 

NO.  35  WALL  STREET. 

NET  ACCUMULATED  CASH  FUND,  $1,000,000. 

Securely  invested  in  Bonds  and  Mortgages  on  real  estate,  chiefly  in  this  city  or 
Brooklyn,  (the  real  estate,  in  each  and  every  case,  being  worth  double  the  amount 
loaned  thereon,)  and  in  Stocks  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  States, 
ALL  THE  PROFITS  ARE  DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED,  and, on  Policies 
for  the  whole  of  life,  will  be  made  available  in  part  payment  of  premiums,  after  the 
dividend  of  1853,  to  those  who  wish  it. 

Annuities  granted  on  favorable  terms. 

Losses  settled  promptly. 

TRUSTEES. 


Jos.  B.  Collins, 

Alfred  Edwards, 
Frederick  S.  Winston, 
Isaac  G.  Pearson, 
Theo.  Sedgwick, 
George  R.  Clarke, 
John  Wadsworth, 
Robert  Schuyler. 

John  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
Moses  H.  Grinoell, 
John  C.  Cruger, 
Francis  S.  Lathrop, 


Abraham  Bininger, 

R.  II.  McCurdy, 
Joseph  Blunt, 

John  P.  Yelverton, 
William  Moore, 

John  H.  Swift, 

David  A.  Comstock, 
Gouver’nr  M.  Wilkins, 
Joseph  Tuckerman, 
Charles  Ely, 

John  M.  Stuart, 
Alfred  Pell, 


William  Betts, 

C.  W.  Faber, 

Henry  Wells, 

Stacey  B.  Collins, 
Jonatluin  Miller, 
Samuel  M.  Cornell, 
James  Cliambers, 
Wm.  J.  Bunker, 
Nathaniel  Hayden, 
8amuel  E.  Sproulla, 
Lewis  F.  Battelle, 


JOSEPH  B.  COLLINS  .President 


ISAAC  ABB  ATT  Secretary. 

CHARLES  GILL,  Actuary. 

• JOSEPH  BLUNT,  Counsellor. 

M INTURN  POST,  M.  D.,  Medical  Examiner,  who  attends  at  the  office  daily,  from 
11  to  1 2-J  o’clock. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co, 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  $200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  invested. 
Take  risks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  in  Providence ; and  on  Mercnau- 
dise  and  Buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 

AS  A ItlGFibOW,  Jr.y  4LG  Pine-street,  corner  of  William. 

Providence , R.  1.  April  1 1847.  SULLIVAN  DORR,  President 


GEORGE  W.  WOOD, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER, 

2 DUTCH-STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Blanks,  Bill-Heads,  &<?., 

EXECUTED  IN  THE  BEST  MANNER, 

AND  ON  THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

Power  Presswork,  on  the  improved  Adams  Press,  done  in  the  best  manner,  and  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Particular  attention  given  to  Wood-Cut  Printing. 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW.] 

E»faBti«Hed  Jtify,  1839. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

Al  14!  Fnlton-strcet,  New  York — Al  Fite  DollaW  per  Annum. 

Tho  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  RST 

is  devoted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION— BARKING. 

RENCY,  and  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME  LAW 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLAND 

GATION— NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPROV 
including  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  aud  PLANK  ROADS—  RIVERS 
HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  the  great  Commf.blIal  t.s i> 
trial  Intebksts  of  the  Country  ami  the  World. 

It  has  been  ever  the  ceustant  aim,  ami  until  ing  effort  of  the  Editor 
prietur  to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Commercial 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  lens  m 
the  Statkshan,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Vinancu*,  Bankkr,  Buosr*.  Sine 
the,  Ship  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  Manufactiibbr,  than  to  the  Merchant 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discussiom 
tics,  taking  in,  an  it  does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce,  the  pnjre* 
Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlcge  hf  tbd  f 
also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  of  the  Noft&i 

The  Editor  ami  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  Mngtatkie 
spirit  and  Character,  by  securing  th*  aid  of  able  Correspondents  in  ritl  pstf  te  of  oaf 
spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Territory  f|; 
Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the  principles  of 
he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and  opinion* , i 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facte,  and  embody  the  scientific  and  practical  of 
tinopef  Commerce,,  the  Magazine  will  btfefcr  ope»  to  the*  freer  and  fnir 
•very  subject  HegkkmaCefy  falling'  Within  ids’  genenw  scope  and*  ite  origftkA  design. 

The  number,  for  December,  1852,  completed  tho  twesty-slventm  send  animal  vo‘ 
ofthe  Merchant h Magazine,  The  work  has  l\e  ci)  enlarged5 ntore  than  one* third  mb 
commencement  hi  Jmty,  fSttfr,  and1  each  VblmUe  now  ciHitaftter  nearly  Eiykt  j 
oetawpagw.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magrumm  mily  be  obrmrted*  m the  [ 
er’s  office,  142  Pulton-street,  Nt»w  Yoid*>  iteatly  and  sub^tentiaHy  bound;  for  Two  1 
labs  AND  jt  Hal*  per  volume. 


Mr.  Freeman  Rust. 


Chamber  or  Commercr  or  Paris,  Paris,  CO  December, . 


Sir  Tho  Chamber  or  Commerce  of  Paris,  hnvlug  hod  occasion  to  consult  tin;  Mtv 
you  have  published  for  s>»  in.-tny  y*i*rr Oust,  couldnnt  LulYiilly  Rjidivcdite  Uk  gterti  inw- 
rnarked  the  Biirtained  r»*ai  mid  rare  with  which  VUu  Lure  bmtight  r^ 


I which  ykw  bure  brought-  liigHher  init»|i 
matter  of  the  highest  Interest,  as  well  as  disquisitions  ol  the  utmost  importune#*  and  utility  j 
Chamber  knows  of  no  better  way  of  testifying* its  appreciation  of  your  work,  thoir  by  Airt 
the  Magazine  fur  iu  l.lbrwry.  Tho  TreosurerHa  beort  direcUM  to  citimo*  one  uf  oar  <W... 
in  New*  Yoi*  with  thin dutv,  audnlso  to  furwnMJs  to  yon' this  letter,  WWclF  w«  conHwk-  Mi-,  t 
you  the  assurances  of  our  tdgheal  consideration. 

■ Horace  {jay,  Secretary. 


LKCENTII^  Prt*idcm-of  tJt*  Ch 

Al  n stated  mm  ling  of  the  Philadelphia  lloarci  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  iist,  I 
the  following  .restdutinnf»‘  w ere  adopted,  without  a (Hunting  i-ulcs*. — * % ivj 

Rrsulee>l,  Thai  Uic  (iosrd  of  Trade  viewing  die' Importance  ofa'i.iihllcafUnh,  #hkt»‘r»  ii*h  r 
attractive  and  enduring  form,  general  Infoimalion  and  rt  mi  idles  relation  to  the  c<  nmn  rend  a 
trial  pursuits  of  our  coiuury,  venture  tfirecoiftjnertd**  I Punt'*  .iMrhirfo1  .t/er*:#**#-  eW  *v> 

Rtrtrw,"  os  pnwssing  tlic?e  requisites  in  an  timmnt  degree,  and  truft  lh.lt  lelU-w  cii»xt*n 
induced  to  unco  u rugw  K a WkM  a tr  Hot,  1 :*(*,,  in  ih*  wduwi#  lottoi*  by  beb.uhlifi*  .ul.-criU 
periodical. 

hnoivrd*  That  ircoj>j?  of  Ibe  foreg4»inip.Kcrohition  bw  rVimUlirtP  Mr.  HroirT,  by  the* 

Hoard. 

Til 03.  P.  COPE,  President-  C,  C.  Ummw.  S 

Cincinnati  Chamber  or  Corner.  r.  February  4ih,  »' 

At  a minting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Curmncrrc,  luhrmuy  4th,  J85t,  live  follow  it.  v r 
lions  ware  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Hm*i  rrJ,  That  lluvr’s  Mr  rekavts'  Mug  urine  **d  Cnmmrrcicl  Jlrrinr,  Is  n work  of  fr*\%  i iMirvs  j 
and  ntility,  and  isslttnally  adapted  to  Inform  the  mrrchatilA  upon  the  numerous  uct*  r%  lairtr  i 
forolirn  and  iulernai  trade  of  ihe  country,  its  manulnerurc*  and  uuHcuUural  statMJr*;  i 
thunks  of  the  mercantile  comm  unity  are  dim  to  Its  editor.  Erermsm  Hi  at,  K»q.,  for  the  II 
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LATE  "BOOTH  &.  FOSTER,” 
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OUTFITTING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

(27  Courtlandt-st.,  a few  doors  below  the  Western  Hotel.) 

Wholesale  <&  Retail. 

The  subscriber  would  call  the  attention  of  Country  Merchants  and  others  visiting 
the  City  to  his  large  and  fashionable  stock  of  Clothing,  to  which  he  has  recently 
mode  larger  accessions,  to  meet  the  increasing  patronage  of  his  establishment  The 
manufactured  department  is  conducted  by  men  of  long  experience  and  acknowledged 
taste,  which,  added  to  his  facilities  for  purcliasing,  renders  his  stock  the  most  at- 
tractive and  cheapest  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  City.  The  custom  department  is  at 
all  times  filled  with  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  of  goods,  and  is  increased  from 
time  to  time  with  the  latest  importations. 

Gentlemen  requiring  an  outfit  can  be  furnished  at  once  from  the  shelves  with  a fash- 
ionable suit,  equal  in  style  and  quality  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  full  50  per  cent  less  than  the  usual  custom  price.  A full  assortment  of 
Shirts,  Collars,  Under-shirts  and  Drawers,  Cravats,  St4>cK9,  Hosiery — in  short,  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  Full  suits  furnished  to  order  at  a few 
hours’  notice,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
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and  various  other  establishments.  Also,  a great  variety  of 

WOOLENS, 

Consisting  of  Cloths,  Cassimeres,  (Plain  and  Fancy,)  Sheeps  Greys,  Tweeds, 
Satinets,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Plaid  Linsejs,  Kerseys,  Cloakings,  Flannels,  &c. 
Also,  a large  assortment  of 
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And  Brown  Cottons,  adapted  to  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

Cotton  and  Wool  purchased  on  Commission,  with  funds  in  hand,  or  ad 
▼anced  io  Manufacturers  on  Consignments  of  Goods. 
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Art.  I.— FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

The  communications  made  to  the  National  Assembly  on  the  eve  of  its 
separation,  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  made  a deep  impression  upon  the 
public.  This  is  not  extraordinary,  for,  embracing  as  they  do  the  whole 
policy  of  our  finances,  seeking  to  regulate  the  past  and  to  guaranty  the 
future,  they  well  merit  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  who  take  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  France.  Short  as  the  past  is,  the  charges  upon  it  are 
already  very  heavy ; while  for  the  future,  even  now,  at  our  doors,  we  have 
meager  resources.  The  Minister  of  Finance  announces,  in  the  same  breath, 
the  necessity  for  a new  loan,  that  the  weight  of  the  past  may  be  lightened, 
and  the  necessity  of  new  imposts  to  restore  an  equilibrium  between  the 
receipts  and  expenses.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  during  the  past 
eighteen  months,  nothing  has  been  gained ; the  measure  of  our  wants  still 
exceeds  that  of  our  sacrifices.  It  was  in  vain  that  heavy  disbursements 
extinguished  the  floating  debt  left  by  the  last  government,  for  that  float- 
ing debt  is  rapidly  reappearing,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  expendi- 
ture and  a daily  decrease  of  receipts.  On  the  first  of  January,  1848,  it  was 

630.000. 000  francs:  on  the  first  of  January,  1850,  it  will  have  reached 

550.000. 000  francs.  Notwithstanding  the  assistance  afforded  from  extraor- 
dinary ways  and  means,  the  absolute  suspension  of  the  sinking  fund,  the 
low  rate  below  par  of  all  the  public  securities,  will  have  furnished  in  two 
years  780,000,000  francs,*  to  cover  a daily  increasing  deficit,  the  Minister 


• Suspension  of  sinking  fund  in  1848  and  1849  Danes  242,624,000 

Disposable  portion  of  the  loan  of  1841  (Compte  des  Finances  for  1847,  p.  400)  45^393,000 

Disposable  portion  of  the  first  installments  of  loan  of  1847  (Compte  des  Finances  tor 

1847,  p.  401) 40,000,000 

Loan  of  1848 177,886.000 

Loan  to  the  stockholder  of  the  Lyons  Railway  Co 54,148,000 

Reimbursements  from  the  RaUway  companies  debtors  to  the  State 15,000,000 

45  centime  tax 191,260,000 

Honey  deducted  as  security  from  payment 10,000^000 

Total  of  extraordinary  resources. . . . 776^1 1,000 

The  extraordinary  works  are  estimated  in  the  budget  for  1848  and  1849  269,000,000 

The  above  resources  have  been  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  expenses  to  the  ain't  of  • 507,311,000 
The  estimated  deficit  of  the  minister  of  finance  wholly  applied  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
pense* is 256^)00,000 

Total  of  the  actual  known  excess  of  the  ordinary  expenses  over  the  ordinary  receipts 
for  1848  and  1849 763,311/100 
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of  Finance  declares,  that  even  with  the  aid  of  these  immense  resources,  tbs 
exigences  of  the  public  service  for  1848  and  1849  wi*l  leave  the  treasury 
charged  with  a deficit  of  250,000,000  francs,*  and  he  fears  that  even  this 
will  prove  much  under  the  actual  deficiency.  Of  all  ministerial  vaticinations 
the  latter  will  be,  doubtless,  the  least  mistaken,  for  the  publication  of  the 
returns  from  the  indirect  revenues  for  the  first  quarter  of  1849  already 
falsifies  the  ministerial  estimate  of  the  receipts : and  none  of  us  can  flatter 
ourselves  that  the  credit  of  1,200,000  francs,  which  stands  in  such  bold  re- 
lief upon  the  Minister’s  calculations,  is  the  last  expenditure  upo.i  the  expe- 
dition to  Rome. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  preparation  of  the  budget  for  1850  neces- 
sarily presents  great  difficulties.  Since  the  24th  February  the  public  debt 
has  been  increased  62,000,000  francs  de  rentes ; no  reduction  of  any  im- 
portance has  been  made  in  the  old  budget  of  expenses,  while  imperious 
circumstances  have  introduced  heavy  augmentations.  At  the  same  time, 
reductions  and  imprudent  suppressions  of  indirect  imposts  have  cut  off 
160,000,000  francs  from  the  budget  of  receipts,  and  the  agitations  which 
followed  the  revolution  of  February  reduced,  far  below  the  average  to  which 
long  years  of  order  and  peace  had  raised  them,  the  impost  still  maintained. 
So  grave  an  evil  demands  an  efficacious  remedy.  Our  business  here  is  not 
to  examine  the  propositions  of  a minister ; we  content  ourselves  with  ex- 
posing them.  Tne  minister  proposes  to  reduce  the  floating  debt  by  means 
of  a loan  of  200,000,000  francs : to  re  establish  the  impost  upon  liquors, 
with  new  modes  of  collection,  not  less  efficacious,  but  more  indulgent ; to 
replace,  by  an  impost  upon  revenue,  and  by  new  taxes  for  registration,  the 
losses  voluntarily  incurred  upon  the  salt-tax,  from  the  diminution  of  postage, 
and  the  stamp-tax ; to  supply  the  falling  off  of  the  returns  from  the  existing 
taxes  by  the  absolute  suspension  of  the  sinking  fund,  by  excluding  the  great 
internal  improvements  from  the  estimates  of  expenditure,  but  appropriating 
to  them  a future  grant  from  a special  loan,  whose  success  the  minister  dare* 
not  affirm,  and  which  he  knows  he  cannot  effect  for  a longer  term  than  one 
year.  Such  are  the  measures  with  which  he  re-establishes  an  equilibrium 
in  the  budget,  which  will  be  maintained  until  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
if  pence  in  Europe  and  prosperity  in  France  will  preserve  us  from  all  m»- 
reckonings  of  our  receipts,  and  all  surprises  in  our  expenses. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  produced  by  these  propositions  upon 
public  opinion  too  little  prepared  for  them,  we  unreservedly  applaud  the 
frankness  of  the  minister.  Which  we  dread  most  for  our  country,  indeed, 
to  speak  the  truth,  the  only  thing  we  dread  for  her,  are  her  own  illusions. 
There  are  no  faults,  no  losses,  grave  as  they  may  be,  that  the  fertility  of 
her  soil  and  the  industry  of  her  inhabitants  cannot  easily  repair.  Nothing 
can  force  her  unwillingly  into  the  abyss.  Her  only  danger  will  arise  from 
her  imprudent  sleep  upon  the  verge  of  the  gulf. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  does  not  confine  himself  to  expose  the  embarrass- 
ments, in  all  their  reality,  of  our  financial  situation,  he  endeavors  to  ascer- 
tain its  causes.  Ruinous  as  late  events  may  have  been,  he  does  not  stop  his 
investigation  with  them,  he  remounts  higher.  '‘The  equilibrium  of  the 
budget,”  he  says,  “ ceased  ten  years  ago.”  The  year  1839  was  the  last 
year  that  saw  a budget  without  a deficit,  and  doubtless  the  year  1850  will 


• The  fiscal  year  1848  figures  in  the  amount  for  72,000,000,  but  the  Compte  de  Finance*,  which 
has  Just  been  published,  reduces  this  deficit  to  13^2i,000  francs.  See  p.  358. 
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renew  those  golden  days.  If  this  were  true,  M.  Passy  would  have  had  as 
his  heritages  glorious  destiny:  the  Minister  of  Finanoe  in  1839,  and  Min- 
ister of  Finance  ten  years  afterward,  he  would  have  been  the  last  champion 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  budget  under  the  monarchy,  and  its  restorer  un- 
der the  republic.  Than  ourselves  no  one  desires  more  ardently  that  he  may 
obtain  this  last  glory,  but  we  cannot  accord  to  him  the  first  without  sacri- 
ficing to  him  the  honor  of  a government  we  have  served,  and,  what  is  yet 
more  precious  to  us,  the  rights  of  justice  and  of  truth.  We  are  not  enter- 
ing upon  a vain  discussion  of  the  past,  the  past  is  now  a lesson  for  the 
future.  • 

If  it  is  true  that  the  government  of  July,  notwithstanding  the  rapid 
increase  of  its  revenues,  left  the  gulf  of  deficit  open  behind  it,  it  be- 
hoves the  new  regime  to  reform  themselves  instantly,  for  they  have  done 
naught  less  than  increase  the  old  budget's  expenditures  and  diminish  the 
old  budget’s  receipts.  If  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  true,  as  we  hope  to  show 
by  evidence,  that  that  government,  after  seventeen  years,  illustrated  by  so 
many  great  enterprises,  balanced  its  ordinary  expenditure  by  its  ordinary 
receipts,  and  prepared  the  resources  which  should  pay  the  cost  of  its  great 
internal  improvements,  the  example,  coming  as  it  does  from  a prostrate 
government,  cannot  be  disclaimed.  We  can  discuss  this  question  now,  aid- 
ed by  reliable  documents.  The  final  statement  of  the  last  fiscal  year  has 
been  laid  before  the  National  Assembly.  Until  this  moment  we  have  been 
in  nprovisoire  condition ; a condition  that  throws  a more  certain  light  upon 
the  past  than  the  present.  The  object  our  system  of  keeping  the  accounts 
of  the  nation  seeks  to  attain,  the  attribution  of  every  item  of  expense  and 
receipt  to  the  year  in  which  they  of  right  belong;  to  write  the  history  of 
every  quarter.  To  do  this  the  quarter  must  have  ended.  Until  this  mo- 
ment our  accounts  were  framed  upon  hypothetical  premises : all  the  open 
credits  were  equal  to  the  expenses.  When  the  last  day  of  the  year  ends, 
all  the  expenses  of  that  year  but  the  accounts  cannot  be  closed  with  the 
same  celerity ; successive  delays  are  necessary  for  liquidations,  the  issuing 
of  warrants,  making  payments,  and  so  many  other  necessary  formalities, 
that  generally  nine  months  elapses  before  the  accounts  of  the  past  year  can 
be  finally  adjusted,  and  reality  take  the  place  of  bare  hypothesis. 

This  is  all  the  secret  of  these  enormous  deficits  of  the  monarchy,  which 
the  Provisional  Government  held  up  as  the  unmistakeable  forerunner  of 
bankruptcy.  They  made  the  addition  of  all  the  open  credits,  and  held 
them  up  as  the  amount  of  actual  expenses ; they  confounded  in  one  figure 
the  ordinary  expenditures  and  the  cost  of  great  public  improvements ; but 
they  took  very  good  care  not  to  speak  of  the  ordinary  receipts.  M.  Vitet, 
in  an  article  which  produced  a great  impression,  and  which  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten, exposed  with  as  much  strength  as  brilliancy  these  malevolent  exag- 
gerations, although  he  had  not  all  these  definitive  results,  but  his-sagacity 
enabled  him  to  supply  by  conjecture,  which  time  has  now  confirmed. 
There  is  no  uncertainty  about  these  matters  now.  Taking  the  first  of 
January,  1848,  as  the  final  date  in  the  financial  history  of  the  monarchy 
of  July,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  make  up  its  account  and  strike  the 
balance. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  gives  in  this  as  the  account  of  the  past: — “ At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1847,  the  deficit  that  had  occurred  during  the 
eight  years  preceding,  and  now  lay  charged  to  the  treasury,  reached  the 
sum  total  of  897,764,093  francs,  and  the  product  of  the  reserve  of  the  sink- 
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mg  fond  had  extinguished  only  442,249,115  francs*  of  this  deficit:  conse- 
quently the  monarchy  of  July  was  deficit  455,514,978  francs.” 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  deficit  ? The  Minister  of  finance  points  oat 
two  concurring  causes,  as  if  they  were  equally  the  sources  of  this  deficit,  vix^ 
the  increase  of  the  ordinary  expenses,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Algeria ; and  the  increase  of  internal  improvements.  Now,  in 
other  words,  what  does  this  mean  ? Is  it  that  the  revenues  of  the  treasury 
remained  unequal  to  its  necessary  expenses  ? Was  it  obliged  to  create  ex* 
traordinary  resources  to  pay  the  arrears  of  its  debt,  to  liquidate  that  portion 
of  its  debt  that  was  susceptible  of  being  liquidated,  to  support  its  army  and 
its  fleet,  to  maintain  its  roads,  its  ports,  its  rivers,  its  canals,  to  pay  its  office- 
holders, its  diplomatic  corps,  its  judiciary,  its  clergy,  the  expenses  of  Algeria, 
and  there  to  finish  by  civilization  the  work  of  the  sword.  If  it  had  been 
these,  we  say,  openly,  the  late  government  would  have  been  wanting  in 
foresight ; and  far  from  giving  the  reins  to  so  many  different  ameliorations, 
that  solicited  and  paid  (it  is  true)  the  progress  of  national  wealth,  it  should 
have  rigidly  restrained  its  ordinary  expenses  within  the  limits  of  the  public 
revenue.  But  this  is  not  the  case : all  of  these  services,  notwithstanding 
their  increase,  were  amply  estimated  in  the  budget  of  expenses,  and  received 
correspondent  resources  from  the  budget  of  receipts.  Without  doubt,  amid 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  eighteen  years,  each  twelve-month  did  not  close  upon 
an  exactly  balanced  budget,  but  the  most  prosperous  equalized  the  charges 
on  the  less  favorable  years ; and  at  the  ternrnation  of  this  long  liquidation 
it  is  found,  as  the  Minister  of  Finance  officially  declares,f  that  the  ordinary 
services  of  the  monarchy  have  left  charged  to  the  treasury  only  13,762,000 
francs.  Thirteen  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  francs  1 
Ah,  behold,  on  the  morrow  of  the  most  calamitous  year  that  France  has 
passed  for  thirty  years,  all  the  arrears  of  a government  of  eighteen  years. 
Who  would  have  thought  it  on  reading  the  reports  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment ? But  this  is  not,  we  are  eager  to  say,  the  only  expense  that  was 
not  covered  by  the  ordinary  receipts:  441,752,000  francs  represent  the  C06i 
of  public  work  executed  during  the  latter  years  of  the  monarchy.  Let  us 
also  hasten  to  say,  that  special  resources,  created  above  the  ordinary  receipts, 
were  assured  and  realized,  in  part,  in  the  coffers  of  the  treasury,  to  meet 
this  expense.  No  one  certainly  pretends  that  these  great  enterprises,  which 
developed  for  ages  the  activity,  the  riches,  and  the  power  even,  of  a great 
nation,  can  pay  themselves,  year  by  year,  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  ordinary 
receipts.  No  one  pretends  that  these  great  works,  which  the  present  devises 
to  the  future,  should  remain,  wholly  remain,  at  the  charge  of  those  that 
execute  them,  and  thus  pass  as  an  unburdened  heritage  to  those  who  will 
enjoy  them.  The  people  of  the  middle  age,  who  knew  only  present  riches, 
and  were  ignorant  both  of  the  science  and  the  existence  of  credits,  aided  by 
time,  built,  course  by  course,  those  great  monuments  that  one  century  saw 
commenced  and  a second  completed ; but  our  works,  consecrated  to  the 
pressing  wants  of  Commerce  and  trade,  do  not  admit  this  long  delay,  for 
each  day  lost  in  their  completion  is  a day  abstracted  from  their  utility.  The 
employment  of  credit,  to  associate  the  future  with  present  generations,  is 
the  only  means  that  can  realize  these  essential  conditions — rapidity  in  the 
execution  of  the  works  and  an  equal  division  of  the  expense.  That  nation 
which  borrows  for  its  permanent  and  periodical  wants,  finds  in  every  loan 

* • Expose  dee  mottft  da  budget  de  1850,  p.  8. 

t Expose  dee  motif*  du  projet  de  regtement  de  l>xerdee,  1847,  p.  13. 
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the  necessity  for  a new  loan,  and  is  led  by  its  credit  even  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  That  nation  which,  aided  by  its  revenues,  easily  supports  not  only  all 
usual  charges,  but  even  the  extraordinary  expenses,  which  frequently  occur 
during  the  existence  of  a great  empire,  can  borrow  without  peril  that  which 
is  necessary  for  works  that  return  even  more  than  their  cost;  such  a step 
increases  her  riches  instead  of  diminishing  them,  and  her  credit  aids  her  pro- 
gress along  a prosperous  road.  It  is  a grave  mistake,  as  well  as  an  unjust 
reproach  to  say,  that  the  late  government,  during  the  last  eight  years  of  its 
existence,  had  entered  upon  a career  of  eternal  deficit,  for  it  is  manifest  that 
it  only  appealed  to  credit  for  its  extraordinary  and  productive  expenses.  Let 
the  reproaches  of  ill-choice,  exaggeration,  and  the  bad  plan  of  its  works,  be 
addressed  to  it ; let  them  say,  in  a word,  that  it  had  done  too  much,  and 
that  much  very  badly,  this  is  very  easy : all  these  reproaches  have  been 
heaped  upon  it,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  eluding  any  examination  of 
them  ; but,  at  least,  let  it  be  acknowledged  even  from  this  moment,  that  it 
has  used  its  credit  legitimately,  and  that  it  would  have  been  reprehensible 
only  if  it  had  abused  it. 

These  principles  thus  established,  our  first  thought  was  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  financial  examination  of  the  eight  years  that  the  Minister  of 
Finance  has  chosen  as  the  justificatives  of  his  reproaches.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  has  spoken  of  these  eight  years  only — does  he  mean  to  pardon  all 
the  others  ? In  bringing  so  grave  an  accusation,  are  we  to  understand  that 
a graver  remains  untold  ? If  this  is  a concession,  we  are  not  oblfged  to  ac- 
. cept  it ; if  it  is  an  insinuation,  it  is  necessary  to  combat  it.  Let  us,  then, 
discard  all  artifices,  and  narrating  rapidly,  from  its  first  day,  the  financial 
history  of  the  government  of  July,  content  ourselves  with  telling  what  it  has 
cost  and  wh&t  it  has  done,  that  public  opinion  shall  assign  with  equity  its 
place  among  the  governments  of  France. 

The  good  or  the  bad  governments  leave  traces  of  their  passage  in  the  tariff 
of  contributions,  and  the  great  ledger  of  the  public  debt.  The  government 
which  runs  its  country  in  debt,  thinks  it  doubles  its  resources  when  it  doubles 
the  imposts  that  produce  them,  and  only  ends  in  adding  to  the  pressure  of 
the  treasury  the  embarrassments  of  its  tax-payere ; the  government  that  runs 
its  country  in  debt,  borrows  under  every  form  and  for  every  cent  of  expense, 
it  wastes  present  resources,  it  anticipates  future  receipts — and  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  sacrifices,  it  passes  a difficult  crisis  only  to  face  another  still 
more  difficult.  Good  governments  are  distinguished  by  an  opposite  conduct: 
they  never  borrow  except  for  pressing  or  transient  necessities,  and  they  as- 
sure from  their  ordinary  receipts  the  payment  of  interests  and  the  extinguish- 
ment of  their  loans.  They  expect  the  increase  of  their  receipts  from  the 
more  frequent  application  rather  than  an  increase  in  their  tariffs,  and  the  in- 
crease of  their  revenues  thus  caused  by  an  increase  of  general  prosperity  is 
expended  in  useful  objects  that  increase  the  flow  of  the  source  from  whence 
they  are  drawn.  Now,  may  not  the  financial  history  of  the  government  of 
July  be  told  in  these  few  lines  we  have  just  written?  We  have  frequently 
heard  of  an  augmentation  of  the  imposts : now  the  imposts  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  those  which  strike  immediately  property,  the  field,  the 
house,  industry,  and  press  upon  the  landlord,  the  renter,  and  the  man  in 
trade,  however  different  their  circumstances  may  be,  whatever  may  be  the 
difference  between  their  streugth  and  the  burden  they  have  to  bear,  and 
which  we  call  contributions  directes . This  is  fixed  and  firm — their  constitu- 
tion can  increase  only  by  the  imposition  of  a higher  rate,  or  by  the  creation 
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of  new  property,  and  the  rise  of  new  tax-payers.  The  contributions  indi- 
rectes  do  not  strike  immediately  those  who  pay  them ; imposed  upon  prod- 
uce, goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  they  become  an  integral  part  of  their 
price,  and  are  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  consumed,  and  consequently  to 
the  wants,  or  rather  to  the  means,  of  the  consumer.  Let  us  see  what  more- 
men  t was  impressed  upon  these  two  classes  of  imposts  under  the  rule  of  the 
last  government 

Some  centimes  have  been  added  to  the  principal  contributions  directes ; 
but  what  has  the  state  received  from  this  additional  tax  ? Scarcely  eleven 
millions  francs,  upon  a return  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions  ;* 
for  care  must  be  taken  not  to  commit  the  injustice  of  considering,  as  an  in- 
crease from  the  higher  rate  levied,  that  increase  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  increase  of  the  matter  taxed.  If  our  cities  have  increased ; if  our  soil, 
divided  among  a larger  number  of  citizens  admitted  to  the  rights  of  land- 
lords, has  been  covered  with  new  dwellings ; if  the  rapid  extension  of  Com- 
merce has  increased  the  number  of  traders,  surely  it  will  not  be  unjust  to 
expect  these  new  properties,  and  these  new  branches  of  industry,  to  pay  their 
proportion  to  the  public  revenues.  And  is  it  not  a favorable  symptom  to 
see  an  augmentation  of  more  than  17,000,000,  when  we  are  sure  it  is  not 
due  to  an  oppressive  aggravation  of  the  impost,  but  is  wholly  due  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  tax  payers  f We  must  acknowledge  that  other  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  contributions  directes  ; but  who  voted  them — how 
have  they  been  employed?  They  were  voted  by  elective  councils  in  the 
departments  and  the  communes,  pressed  by  the  popular  will ; the  people 
easily  paid  the  taxes  that  were  expended  under  their  eyes  for  their  own 
benefit.  The  votes  of  these  elective  councils  added  sixty-six  millions  to  the 
contributions  directes.\  Before  these  votes,  the  departmental  and  communal 
resources  were  in  the  most  languishing  condition.  Who  does  not  recollect 
the  condition  of  the  public  services  in  the  departments  and  the  communes 
before  1830?  The  roads  were  impassable,  the  routes  were  few  and  badly 
kept,  there  were  few  poor-houses,  (hospices,)  few  colleges,  and  no  schools. 
What  a different  face  the  departments  wear  now ! We  do  not  wish  to  die 
figures,  for  they  are  found  in  every  statistical  table.  We  will  only  allude  to 
one  service : where  is  the  town,  the  village,  nay,  the  hamlet,  that  is  not 
traversed  by  some  of  those  route  departmentale  and  chemins  vicinauz , made 
with  so  much  perseverance  and  at  such  costly  sacrifices  by  the  departments 
and  the  communes  ? The  government  indeed  gave  its  authorization  to  these 
sacrifices — but  who  could  have  refused?  Would  it  not  have  been  abused 
for  refusing  them  with  that  administrative  guardianship  that  laws,  then  much 
attacked,  had  placed  in  its  hands  ? The  duty  of  this  guardianship  is  to  curb 
the  folly  of  useless  or  excessive  expenditure ; what  expenses  were  more  use- 
ful or  more  moderate  ? If  we  wish  to  know  when  the  tax- payers  begin  to 
be  borne  down  by  even  the  mo9t  popular  taxes,  we  have  only  to  inquire  into 
their  payment  of  taxes.  When  the  tax-payer  is  plunged  in  debt,  h«  is  veiy 
slow  in  his  payments,  he  even  refuses  them  until  ne  feels  the  pressure  of  the 
hand  of  constraint  upon  him  is  greater  than  his  disinclination.  Guided  by 
this  rule,  examine  the  returns  from  the  contributions  directes  since  1830 — 
you  will  find  the  figure  of  unpaid  taxes  and  of  costs  of  pursuit  yearly  de- 
creasing, and  the  collection  each  year  cheaper  and  easier.J  The  causes  of 

* Memoire  do  M.  Laplagne,  1848,  p.  79.  f Ibid.,  p.  76. 

X The  expense  of  suits  was  three  francs  per  thousand  franca  of  judgment  aatMled,  in  1847  they 
were  only  1 franc  96  cenU,  but  In  1848  they  reached  3 fr.  50  cent.  In  1628  the  delay  in  the  pay 
ment  of  the  douziemcs  due  to  December  31.  were  1 douzieme  25  centimes,  iifl847  the  delay  was  only 
0 douzieme  87  centimes,  hut  it  reached  1 douzieme  76  centimes  in  1848. 
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this  progress  are  evident.  Useful  expenses  enrich  those  who  can  make 
them.  Take,  for  example,  provisions;  they  are  worth  not  only  their  prime 
cost,  but  they  are  also  worth  the  cost  of  transportation  incurred  in  transport* 
ing  them  to  their  place  of  consumption ; the  increase  of  cost  of  transporta- 
tion may  destroy  the  low  prime  cost,  and  these  provisions  thu9  rendered 
dearer,  either  encounter  in  the  market  a small  demand,  or  an  invincible  com- 
petition. This  reasoning  will  serve  to  explain  the  ardor  with  which  France, 
during  the  past  few  years,  has  pressed  a policy  of  internal  improvement; 
everybody  comprehended  that  strength  saved  in  transportation  is  strength 
given  to  production ; every  one  comprehended  that  an  economy  made  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  a clear  profit  shared  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  The  farmers  and  the  political  economists  agreed  upon  this  point, 
and  municipal  councils  acted  like  legislative  assemblies.  Beside,  we  must 
not  fall  into  mistakes  about  the  permanence  of  the  impot  directe,  It  is  a 
forced  previous  deduction  ( prelevement ) upon  the ‘revenue;  if  the  revenue 
increases  or  diminishes,  l\m  prelevement  becomes  lighter  or  heavier:  the  de- 
crease of  farm-rent  and  house- rent  is  much  more  insupportable  than  some 
additional  centimes.  We  have  no  wish  to  allude  to  the  events  that  have 
changed  the  constitution  of  our  country ; but  in  a fiscal  point  of  view,  is 
there  one  single  tax-payer  that  does  not  wish  himself  in  the  same  situation 
he  was  in  two  years  ago  ? And  yet  the  impot  directe  is  the  same  in  1847 
as  in  1849 ; it  is  true  nothing  ha9  changed  so  far  as  the  tax-gatherer  is  con- 
cerned, but  everything  is  changed  so  far  as  the  tax  payer  is  interested. 

We  have  seen  how  little  a part  the  state  expenditure  had  to  do  with  in- 
creasing the  contributions  directes . To  show  that  even  the  small  part  we 
have  admitted  is  too  large,  it  will  suffice  that  we  instance  the  suppression  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  lottery  and  from  gaming,  a suppression  which  purified 
the  budgets  of  receipts,  although  at  a cost  of  18,000^000  francs — and  how 
many  like  deductions  are  there  not  to  make  f In  the  contributions  indirectes , 
80,000,000  francs  were  sacrificed  in  1830  upon  the  impost  sur  boisaons , a 
sacrifice  that  would  have  been  made  with  less  regret  if  the  producer  and 
consumer  had  reaped  any  advantage  from  it ; in  the  customs,  the  reduction 
of  duty  upon  pig-iron,  upon  coals,  olive-oil,  woolens,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Any 
one  can  find  all  the  details  and  effects  of  these  reductions  in  an  excellent 
paper,  full  of  information  and  just  observations,  published  by  M.  Laplaque, 
in  reply  to  the  reports  of  M.  Gamier-Pagos.  We  content  ourselves  with 
citing  this  remarkable  conclusion  of  a minute  comparison  between  the  budget 
of  receipts  in  1829  and  in  1846.  “Thus  the  tax-papers  in  1846,  if  they 
had  been  burdened  with  the  taxes  and  duties  of  1829,  would  have  had  to 
support  a heavier  burden  than  that  they  now  endure — thanks  to  the  modi- 
fications introduced  iu  our  taxes  and  duties.*  And  notwithstanding,  from 
1831  to  1848  there  was,  from  year  to  year,  a rapid  increase  in  the  receipts. 
Leave  entirely  out  of  view  the  contributions  directes , which  were  increased 
principally  by  the  increased  returns  of  the  tax  of  additional  centimes,  look 
only  at  the  contributions  indirectes , that  only  were  increased  by  the  increase 
of  consumers  in  France.  What  a great  development  of  national  wealth ! 
The  Restoration  boasted,  with  justice,  that  it  carried  the  receipts  from  the 
contributions  indirectes  from  397  to  583,000,000  francs  in  fourteen  years; 
but  .even  this  increase  appears  as  nothing  by  the  side  of  that  under  the  Mon- 
archy of  1830.  In  1831,  the  political  crisis,  and  the  reduction  of  the  tax 


• Memoirs  de  M.  Laplagne,  p.  86. 
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upon  boissons , reduced  the  contributions  indirectes  50,000,000  ; 804,000,- 
000  increase  was  the  fruit  of  the  sixteen  years  that  succeeded  it.  .The  same 
prosperous  rigor  vivified  every  branch  of  the  revenue.  Admirable  alliance 
between  the  wealth  of  the  treasury  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  1 Capital 
newly  created  by  savings  or  by  labor,  sought  employment  in  mortgages,  or 
was  invested  in  real  property.  The  returns  at  the  registrars  and  the  stamp- 
office  prove  it.*  The  extension  of  affairs  created  new  relations,  new  relations 
necessitated  new  correspondences — the  post-office  reaped  benefits  from  this 
progress.!  The  activity  of  Commerce  and  industry  gave  increased  employ- 
ment to  the  laboring  classes,  and  increased  the  enjoyments  of  the  wealthy ; 
large  importations  increased  the  customs-revenues.!  The  consumption  of 
potable  liquors  became  as  general  as  that  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  the  whole 
population  shared  the  general  welfare.§  Everything,  even  the  slowest  of  all 
taxes,  the  salt  tax,  augmented,!  and  showed  the  regular  increase  of  that  pop- 
ulation which  is  prosperous.  Never  had  a great  people  gathered  so  abund- 
antly the  fruits  of  peace  and  order ; and,  as  if  to  snow  distinctly  the  intimate 
union  that  exists  between  politics  and  public  happiness,  the  same  blow  that 
overturned  our  institutions  laid  low  our  prosperity.  An  unheard  of  progress 
was  followed  by  an  unexampled  decline ; a reign  of  seventeen  years  had 
added  304,000,000  to  the  revenues  of  a state,  a revolution  of  ten  months 
lost  142,000,000,  and  this  loss  is  a very  feeble  indication  of  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  country.  We  now  see  better  days ; the  treasury  and  the  coun- 
try are  working  together  to  repair  their  losses,  but  it  is  scarcely  a shadow  of 
the  past ; yet  we  will  not  be  surprised  if  these  attempts  to  inspire  again 
prosperity  do  not  excite  among  us  more  joy  than  our  ancient  and  long  pros- 
perity. It  is  human  nature,  that  we  become  less  sensitive  to  our  happiness 
when  it  is  long  enjoyed,  as  the  state  of  perfect  health  is  less  pleasing  than 
that  of  convalescence.  This  is  the  history  of  the  public  contributions  during 
the  Monarchy  of  1830 ; let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  national  debt. 

The  heaviest  part  of  the  public  debt  was  incurred  under  the  Restoration. 
The  Empire  made  little  use  of  credit — it  did  not  like  the  custom  of  borrow- 
ing, and  only  practiced  it  with  two  essential  conditions — punctuality  and 
good  faith.  The  perpetual  debt  of  63,000,000  that  it  left  at  its  fall,  was 
nearly  all  of  it  incurred  before  its  day  of  entrance  to  power,  but  it  left  to 
the  Restoration  the  payment  of  the  debts  that  were  incurred  by  its  victories, 
and  which  must  be  paid  notwithstanding  its  reverses.  France  paid  one 
after  another  for  the  invasion  and  the  deliverance  of  its  territory.  This 
liquidation  of  our  disasters  still  weighs  upon  our  finances:  more  than 

100.000. 000  of  our  perpetual  debt  has  no  other  origin.  Forced  to  assist 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  a debt,  so  rapidly  increased  in  so  short  a 
period,  the  Restoration  could  pay  from  its  ordinary  receipts  neither  its  least 
nor  its  greatest  enterprises : all  the  public  works,  all  its  military  expedi- 
tions, all  its  political  measures,  were  defrayed  by  extraordinary  resources. 
It  built  several  bridges,  it  continued  the  lines  of  canals,  but  a loan  of 

134.000. 000,  payable  in  annuities,  afforded  the  moneys  for  these  works. 
It  borrowed  for  the  expedition  to  Spain,  it  borrowed  for  the  expedition  to 


• Prom  1831  to  184?  the  return*  of  the  stamp  and  registration  taxes  Increased  from  146,414^00  fr. 
to  265,483,000  francs. 

t From  1831  to  1847  the  returns  of  the  post-office  Increased  from  33,340,000  to  53,287,000. 

1 From  1831  to  1846  the  customs  returns  Increased  from  67,076,000  francs  to  163,000,000  francs. 

I From  1831  to  1847  the  product  of  the  liquor  tax  increased  from  63,441,900  francs  to  101,827,000 
francs,  the  tax  upon  sugars  Irom  35,756,000  francs  to  65,134,000,  of  coffee  from  7,943,000  to  l3JS3jDM>. 
| From  1831  to  1847  the  returns  of  the  salt-tax  increased  from  63^17,000  franca  to  70,406*000  franca. 
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the  Morea,  and  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  for  the  expedition  to 
Algiers,  if  the  treasure  of  Casback  had  not  furnished  it  with  means.  It 
created  30,000,000  rentes , to  complete  its  greatest  enterprise,  the  indemnity 
to  the  6migr6s : and  after  sixteen  years’  duration  it  had  increased  the  debt 
of  France  by  136,000,000  of  perpetual  rentes , and  more  than  10,000,000 
annuities. * But  it  is  just  to  acknowledge  that  if  it  aggravated  the  public 
debt,  it  also  commenced  the  extinguishment  of  it,  and  that  37,503,000 
francs  of  rente,  inscribed  in  the  name  of  the  sinking  fund,  were  erased  from 
the  grand  livre  the  31st  of  July,  183  l.f 

Several  successive  loans  contracted  during  the  eighteen  years  of  the  mon- 
archy of  July  added  46,648,000  francs  to  the  rente  perpetuelle . But 
during  this  period  it  must  be  recollected  the  sinking  fund  bought  up 
26,174,000  francs  of  rentes, J and  that  the  arrears  duo  to  the  creditors  of 
the  State,  did  not  exceed,  at  the  outside,  the  debt  bequeathed  France  by 
the  Restoration,  more  than  some  20,000,000  francs.  Let  us  add,  that  an 
operation  which,  under  the  style  of  consolidation  of  the  reserve  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  has  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  our  finances,  (which  we  will 
endeavor  to  explain),  inscribed  in  the  name  of  the  sinkiog  fund  a rente 
of  33,906,000  francs : but  this  operation  created  no  definitive  charge  upon 
the  State : for  the  repurchased  rentes  and  the  consolidated  reserves  are  in 
truth  the  same  thing,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  State  under  different 
names  being  debtor  and  creditor  to  them,  and,  as  they  are  not  irrevocably 
assigned  to  any  service,  can  annul  them  at  any  hour.  The  new  govern- 
ment demands  authority  to  cancel  them  upon  the  grand  livre ; the  late 
government  had  the  same  power,  and  with  as  little  exertion  could  have 
made  the  same  change.  Lastly  let  us  add,  (for  we  wish  to  omit  nothing,) 
that  there  were  two  cancelations  of  repurchased  rentes  in  1838,  one  of  five 
' millions  of  francs,  to  furnhh  fuuds  for  the  first  public  works,  and  the  other 
of  twenty-seven  millions,  to  place  the  budget  of  1834  and  the  following 
fiscal  years  in  equilibrium.  Such  is  the  ensemble  of  resources  furnished  by 
credit  to  the  last  government.  If  indeed  it  has  written  twenty  millions  of 
francs  of  new  rentes  upon  the  grand  livre,§  if  it  has  expended  thirty-two 
millions  of  francs  of  the  savings  of  the  past,  it  has  indemnified  the  future  by 
works  of  still  greater  value,  works  the  heritage  of  the  future.  After  having 
thus  retraced  the  ensemble  of  this  financial  situation,  let  us  indicate  the 
more  important  details. 

The  commencement  of  every  new  government  is  difficult  and  costly. 
When  the  newly  established  government  inherits  a revolution,  the  difficul- 
ties complicate,  the  expenses  increase:  resistance  at  home  and  menaces 
abroad,  require  from  it  extraordinary  precautions.  It  can  avoid  all  these 
attacks  but  by  showing  itself  superior  to  them.  Such,  during  the  three 
first  years  of  its  existence,  was  the  monarchy  of  1830.  With  neither  the 


• Compte  det  Finances  for  1847,  p.  433. 

t of  19th  April,  1831,  at  84  franca  70  centimes  for  106 franca 

National  loan  at  par 

Loan  of  8th  August,  1832,  at  98  francs  50  centimes  for  100 

Consolidation  ot  savings  banks  funds,  In  4 per  cents,  1837  

Loan  of  18th  October,  1841,  at  78  50±,  3 0 0. . ) 

Loan  of  9th  December,  1841,  at  84  75,3  0-0 \ 

Consolidation  of  savings  banks  funds  In  4 0 0, 1844 

Loan  of  10th  November,  1847, 75  25, 3 04) 


7,142358 

1,021,945 

7,614313 

4,092,647 

12310345 

4.000,000 

9366,777 


(Compte  des  Finances,  1847,  p.  489.)  Total 46,648,685 

Compte  dea  Finances,  1847,  p.  473-475. 

The  last  loan  of  250  millions  contracted  10th  November,  1847,  Is  Included  in  this  figure. 
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auxiliary  aid  of  kingly  concert  that  aided  the  Restoration,  nor  the  insurrec- 
tion of  nations  that  sustained  the  Republic,  foreign  and  civil  war  simultane- 
ously threatened  it  Strength  united  with  wisdom  were  necessary  to  dis- 
sipate the  fears  of  Europe,  and  to  disarm  the  resentments  of  parties.  Nei- 
ther strength  nor  wisdom  was  wanting,  and  the  work  was  peaceably  ac- 
complished. .This  ardent  and  increasing  love  of  peace,  this  maintenance  of 
it  with  dignity  and  firmness  will  be  the  glory  of  the  monarchy  of  July,  and 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  to  nnticipate  the  judgment  of  the  historian)  especially 
the  glory  of  Louis  Philippe  the  King.  The  extraordinary  armaments  pressed 
most  transiently  upon  our  finances:  from  1831  to  1834  successive  disarma- 
ments reduced  the  effective  force  to  the  peace  footing,  and  decreased  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  department  from  386,000,000  to  255,000,000,  and 
later  to  210,000,000  even.  And  the  grand  livre  of  the  public,  necessarily 
kept  open  when  such  expenses  were  incurred,  was  soon  closed  to  every 
thing  but  great  works  of  iuternal  improvement 

We  have  seen  a second  revolution  and  are  yet  in  the  financial  crisis,  the 
consequence  of  its  occurrence.  We  can  calculate  the  charges  it  has  imposed 
upon  the  treasury,  we  can  foresee  those  it  will  impose.  We  can  measure 
the  losses  the  trouble  of  the  public  fortune  have  occasioned  to  private  for- 
tunes. The  comparison  in  this  light  of  the  revolution  of  July  and  tbe  revo- 
lution of  February  is  fraught  with  useful  knowledge. 

The  revolution  of  July  had  need  of  521,000,000  of  extraordinary  re- 
sources ;*  it  was  founded  at  this  cost.  The  revolution  of  February  has 
already  cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  its  account  with  the  treasury  is  not 
yet  closed.  How  small  are  the  losses  of  the  treasury  compared  with  those 
of  the  country.  A weakened  credit,  smaller  receipts,  show  us  but  too  much 
public  suffering.  The  revolution  of  July  imposed  no  such  public  sacrifice 
upon  the  country.  The  storm  that  overturned  a dynasty  scarcely  shook  the 
public  and  the  private  fortunes.  The  public  credit  soon  remounted  to  par. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1832,  a loan  at  five  per  cent  was  negotiated, 
nearly  at  par,  (98.50,)  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis  of  1831,  the 
commencement  of  that  progression  which  so  long  sustained,  increased  the 
indirect  revenue  nearly  twenty  millions  francs  per  annum,  was  visible.  Who 
^ has  forgotten  with  what  alacrity  private  aftairs  partook  of  the  ascending 
tendency  of  the  public  fortune.  We  instance  this  difference  without  wish- 
ing to  seek  the  cause,  for  we  are  writing  on  finance,  not  politics : yet  we 
could  not  forbear  stopping  one  moment  to  signalize  this  singular  feature  of 
the  revolution  of  July.  In  three  years  it  founded  a government,  it  balanced 
its  budget,  and,  seconded  by  public  confidence,  (even  during  its  years  of 
trial,)  it  inspired  everywhere  the  belief  in  its  permanence. 

Then,  thus  sheltered  by  the  firm  establishment  of  order  and  of  peace, 
then  it  was,  that  the  government  entered  that  career  of  the  promotion  of 
internal  improvements  which  it  abandoned  only  with  its  throne.  With 
some  exceptions,  the  public  works  of  the  Empire  were  the  means  of  its 
wars  or  the  monuments  of  its  victories.  The  first  having  opened  its  way  to 
its  conquests,  by  a change  of  fortune  became  the  property  of  the  conquered 


• Returns  of  sales  of  state  Umber franca  114,297,276 

Algiers  treasury,  and  divers  resources 60,760*551 

Drawback  retained  as  security  upon  payments §,§48,750 

30  cenUmes  additional  upon  tbe  principal  of  the  contribution  dirut e 48,442,590 

National  loan  at  par 30,438,900 

Loan  in  stocks  of  government 270,000,014 

Total 521,786,081 
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nations,  and  the  latter  seemed  to  share  the  destinies  of  their  founder — his 
abandoned  columns  were  emblems  of  his  interrupted  glory.  Preoccupied 
with  useful  objects,  and  easily  indifferent  to  monuments  alien  to  its  history, 
the  Restoration  added  few  materials  to  the  unfinished  fabrics.  It  under- 
took the  work  oi  the  artificial  canalization  of  France,  but  either  from  want 
of  energy  or  insufficiency  of  resources,  it  left  the  work  incomplete.  Neither 
the  honor  of  commencing  nor  the  honor  of  completing  this  great  work  was 
hers. 

The  monarchy  of  1#30  was  inspired  by  one  grand  and  simple  wish — 
that  of  perfecting.  It  declared  itself  the  heir  of  every  epoch  of  our  history. 
The  canals  of  the  Restoration,  the  roads  of  the  old  monarchy,  the  venerable 
cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  the  modern  Pantheon,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  the 
temple  destined  to  the  military  pomp  and  religious  ceremonies  of  our  glory, 
the  Church  of  the  Madelaine,  the  Palace  d’Orsay,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences,  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  all  these  monuments,  all  the  works 
undertaken  for  the  utility,  the  grandeur,  or  the  ornament  of  France,  all 
these  works,  so  long  interrupted  by  poverty  or  by  caprice,  were  undertaken 
with  perseverance,  and  by  their  completion,  associated  the  present  with 
every  past  epoch  of  our  history.  This  was  not  only  a fortunate  denial 
given  to  our  proverbial  inconstancy — a political  motive  likewise  directed 
this  work — it  was  that  desire  that  was  never  extinguished,  the  wish  to 
reunite  all  the  traditions  and  all  the  interests  of  France.  As  enterprises 
finished  new  designs  were  undertaken : the  legislative  palace  became  meet 
for  its  honorable  destination  : the  foundation  of  the  Abb6  de  TEp6e  found 
an  establishment  worthy  its  importance;  the  hospital  of  Charenton  no 
longer  afflicted  humanity.  Important  public  services  were  installed  in  suit- 
able edifices,  or  their  old  offices  enlarged.  An  ingenious  restoration  repaired 
the  ruins  and  restored  the  original  solidity  without  destroying  the  venerable 
antiquity  of  our  great  cathedrals,  rejuvenated  six  centuries  by  a cunning 
hand,  the  Sainte  Chapelle  again  became  the  chapel  of  St.  Louis.  Com- 
merce was  freed  from  uncertain  and  dangerous  navigation  by  the  old  canals : 
the  art  that  formed  canals  freed  rivers  from  their  impediments.  Two  great 
lines  were  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  system  of  our  navigable  courses,  one 
to  realize  the  wish  of  Riquet  and  Vauban,  by  completing  the  conjunction  of 
the  two  seas,  and  the  other,  to  borrow  the  picturesque  expression  of  an  en- 
gineer, to  turn  one  arm  of  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg,  and  bring  it  to  Paris ; 
these  lines  were  undertaken.  The  strategetic  routes  in  the  west  aided  the 
civilization  even  more  than  the  surveillance  of  that  a>u n try  of  civil  war; 
they  pacified  La  Vendee  by  enriching  it.  Our  small  ports  are  ameliorated, 
and  have  multiplied  upon  our  coasts  points  of  refuge  : our  larger  ports,  be- 
corae  insufficient  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  our  Commerce,  have 
been  enlarged,  and* science  has  constructed  light-houses  that  illumine  our 
every  sea.  Warm  encouragement  was.  given  to  the  first  railway  enter- 
prises. 

Nor  are  the  defensive  works  of  war  neglected  for  the  productive  works 
of  peace.  We  repaired  the  ramparts  of  our  strong  places,  we  refurnished 
our  arsenals.  But  how  can  we  repeat  in  a few  lines  all  the  many  and  the 
various  works  that  the  activity  of  the  government  armed  with  the  power 
created  upon  every  point  of  our  territory  ? The  figures  of  the  expenditure 
can  at  least  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work  accomplished. 
These  works,  which  we  have  only  partially  enumerated,  absorbed  (without 
reckoning  the  resources  created  by  the  loans  of  1841  and  1842)  nearly 
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650,000,000  francs.*  From  what  sources  could  the  government  draw  such 
treasures  ? It  drew  them  from  the  inexhaustible  source,  the  public  prosr- 
perity.  Its  budget  of  receipts  yearly  increasing  in  amount,  sufficed  both  for 
the  keeping  in  good  condition  the  old  and  the  opening  of  new  works.  The 
sinking  fund,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  rise  of  the  five  per  cents  above 
par,  becoming  marketable,  received  in  these  great  enterprises  thAt  employ- 
ment most  in  accordance  with  their  primitive  destination. 

The  institution  of  the  Caieee  d*  Amortissemeni  dates  from  1816.  This 
fund  adds  successively  to  its  annual  quota  the  arrears  of  rentes  it  has  bought 
in.  Thanks  to  this  accumulation,  its  power  rapidly  increased.  The  five  per 
cents  having  risen  above  par,  the  state  could  no  longer  continue  to  liquidate 
without  paying  for  its  liberation  a larger  sum  than  the  amount  of  its  debt 
From  the  year  1825  the  suspension  of  the  repurchasing  of  the  five  per  cents 
became  a legal  obligation.  The  creation  of  the  three  per  cents  restored  all 
its  activity  to  it,  but  it  was  shortly  afterward  turned  to  the  profit  of  the 
emigre  indemnity.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  sinking  fund  dis- 
charged its  original  functions,  and  it  profited  of  all  the  public  funds  then 
below  par.  The  credit  of  the  state  soon  regained  its  buoyancy,  and  with 
the  exception  of  rare  and  short  intervals,  all  the  public  funds,  except  the 
three  per  cents,  remained  above  par ; and  until  the  revolution  of  February 
the  five  per  cents,  the  most  important  of  all,  never  descended  below  par. 
The  portion  of  the  sinking  fund  destined  so,  then  no  longer  could  be  applied  : 
it  was  placed  in  44  reserve”  until  the  law  that  interdicted  its  primitive  em- 
ployment gave  it  a new  destination.  What  was  this  destination!  The 
sinking  fund  being  consecrated  to  the  extinguishment  of  ancient  debts,  the 
reserve  of  the  sinking  fund  was  naturally  consecrated  to  prevent  new  debts. 
Its  accumulated  resources  furnished  154,000,000  to  the  extraordinary  wants 
of  the  three  first  years  of  the  monarchy  of  1830 ; later,  it  furnished  the  ex- 
traordinary funds  for  the  great  public  works;  to  the  1st  January,  1846,  it 
had  furnished  182,000,000.  This  double  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sinking  fund  was  not  made  without  objections.  It  was  not  unanimous- 
ly admitted  that  these  funds  could  be  disposed  absolutely  as  if  they  were  a 
free  and  unemployed  resource.  It  was  urged,  that  although  the  funds  were 
above  par,  and  consequently  above  the  limits  ascertained  by  law  for  the  re- 
purchase by  the  treasury,  we  should  suspend,  but  not  extinguish  the  sink- 
ing fund.  The  reserve  should  continue  to  accumulate  during  favorable 
seasons ; and  when  circumstances  reduced  the  funds  below  par,  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  reserve  would  redouble  the  activity  of  the  sinking  fund,  and 
serve  at  the  same  time  as  a point  of  support  to  the  state,  and  a pledge  to 
the  public  creditor.  The  latter  system  at  first  prevailed,  the  market  price  of 
the  five  per  cents  not  yet  having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  world,  did 
not,  during  the  first  years  of  the  monarchy,  rise  so  Mgh  above  par  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  its  fall : but  the  continued  buoyancy  of  the  pub- 
lic credit,  and  the  permanence  of  the  five  per  cents  high  above,  has  soon 
modified  a too  rigorous  system.  They  wished  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  they  wished  at  the  same 
time  to  give  useful  employment  to  the  reserves,  that,  yearly  increasing,  now 


• Annexed  budget  of  public  works.  Compte  dea  Finances  1840  p.  391 francs  93,852,000 


Extraordinary  budget  of  public  works.  Compte  de  Finances,  1843,  p.  369 225^24400 

Ordinary  resources  of  budgets.  Memolre  de  m.  Laplagoe,  p.  122 328035,000 

Total 647,611,000 
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reached  die  sum  of  two  hundred  millions : a compromise  was  made  between 
a system  too  rigorous  and  the  plausibility  of  a practice : the  reserve  of  the 
sinking  fund  became  the  extraordinary  funds  of  the  public  works ; and  as 
they  were  expended,  the  sinking  fund  received  in  exchange  certificate  of 
stock  corresponding  to  the  capital  employed.  This  stock  belonged  to  the 
reserve,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  same  service.  This  was  called  the 
“ consolidation  of  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund.”  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  stock  created  by  this  rather  complicated  operation  did  not  constitute  an 
obligatory  debt : as  the  stocks  bought  in  so,  there,  were  at  the  disposition 
of  the  state,  it  could  at  its  option  use  either  to  free  itself,  if  it  deemed  it  most 
advisable  to  augment  the  resources  that  the  successive  consolidations  pro- 
cured to  the  extraordinary  service,  or  to  diminish  the  expense  it  imposed  on 
the  ordinary  service  of  its  budgets.  The  state  was  under  but  one  obligation, 
and  to  this  it  remained  faithful  until  the  fall  of  the  monarchy ; this  was  to 
restore  to  the  funds  fallen  momentarily  below  par  their  reserves.  This  duty 
did  not  demand  heavy  sacrifices,  for  such  was  the  stability  of  the  funds 
during  the  fifteen  last  years  of  the  monarchy,  that  this  exceptional  sinking 
fund  employed  only  2,801,000. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  events  of  1840  surprised  us.  The 
budget  of  ordinary  receipts  balanced  the  budget  of  ordinary  expenses,  and 
even  furnished  a portion  of  the  estimate  of  the  great*  public  works : those 
estimates  that  this  fund  did  not  cover  were  furnished  by  the  sinking  fund. 
The  events  of  1840  modified  this  situation.  The  Egyptian  question  men- 
aced Europe  with  a general  conflagration.  Extraordinary  armaments  be- 
came indispensable.  The  war  policy  urged  their  necessity,  the  peace  policy 
urged  their  maintenance.  In  these  great  crises  strength  is  as  necessary  to 
successful  negotiation  as  to  war ; but  it  is  easier  to  take  than  to  lay  down 
arms.  Reciprocal  threats  followed  these  formidable  conflicts  and  peace  for  a 
long  time  remained  armed  as  if  for  war.  The  traces  of  this  uncertain  situa- 
tion will  be  found  in  our  budgets.  While  the  current  expenses  remained 
at  their  wonted  figure,  the  budget  of  the  war  department  rapidly  increased 
from  241  to  367,000,000  in  1840,  to  385,000,000  in  1841 ; and  the  navy 
department  from  99,000,000  to  124,000,000,  and  130,000,000.  The  most 
difficult  years  that  followed  the  revolution  of  July,  scarcely  caused  more 
onerous  deficits  to  our  treasury — from  1840  to  1842  the  deficit  reached 
nearly  400,000,000.*  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  embarrassment,  the  re- 
sult of  a temporary  cause,  whose  end  every  one  saw  did  not  affect  either 
security  or  the  public  prosperity.  The  conservation  of  peace  was  costly, 
but  peace  being  more  and  more  assured,  and  the  general  confidence  did  not 
chaffer  about  the  price  of  this  stability.  The  funds  advanced  continually, 
even  in  the  face  of  inevitable  loans ; and  the  indirect  revenues  increas- 
ing, their  progress,  already  so  rapid,  increased  during  these  three  years 
93,000,000.f  It  was  one  to  regulate  the  situation  of  the  treasury  : if  its 
situation  demanded  reserve,  that  of  the  country  excluded  timidity.  A Min- 
ister of  Finance  celebrated  for  his  prudence,  M.  Humann,  understood  this 

* Compte  des  Finances,  1847,  p.  477 : — 


Fiscal  year  1840, 138,004,529  francs franca  138,004,529 

Fiscal  year  1841, 132£44,665  and  18,694,405  franc® 150,739,070 

Fiscal  year  1842 106,612,172 


Total 399,355,771 


f From  061  £91,645  franca,  the  total  of  the  indirect  rerenne  for  1839,  to  754,851, 176  francs,  the 
total  of  the  indirect  rerenne  for  1842. 
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perfectly.  At  the  same  time  that  he  took  up  again  the  reserves  of  the  unk- 
ing fund  to  extinguish  the  deficit  in  the  treasury,  he  effected  a loan  of 
460,000,000  for  the  great  public  works.  No  one  attached  more  importance 
to  the  policy  of  keeping  an  equilibrium  in  the  budgets  and  maintaining  an 
abundance  in  the  treasury  ; but,  in  the  possession  of  a credit  which  .allevia- 
ted the  burdens  of  a loan,  and  of  continually  increasing  receipts,  that  assured 
their  payment,  he  could  not  think  of  abandoning,  nor  even  of  slackening, 
those  great  enterprises  which  accorded  so  effectually  that  increasing  pros- 
perity that  already  had  commenced  paying  ample  returns  for  the  capital 
expended  to  further  it.  Whatever  predilection  had  been  entertained  for 
useful  works,  the  government  and  the  chambers  soon  found  themselves 
obliged  to  undertake  works  purely  necessary.  The  European  crisis  of  1840 
had  given  them  warnings  they  could  not  mistake;  something  more  was 
necessary  beside  the  fructification  of  France;  it  must  also  be  protected,  and 
the  fortifications  of  Paris  soon  became  the  rampart  of  France.* 


Art.  II.— A SERMON  OF  COMMERCE* 

“ Who  bath  taken  this  counsel  against  Tyre,  the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants  are  prtaoes,  wheel 
traffickers  are  the  honorable  of  the  earth  ? w— Isaiah  xjcUL.  8. 

The  English  term  merchant  comes  from  the  Latin  mercor1  to  buy.  The 
word  Commerce  is  derived  from  con  and  mercor , to  trade  together.  The 
Hebrew  word  signifies  a traveling  merchant,  or  trader,  because,  in  the  East 
their  articles  were  generally  carried  on  camels,  the  ships  of  the  desert,  or 
other  beasts  of  burden.  The  first  merchants  of  whom  we  read  were  of  this 
character.  The  Midianites,  who  traded  with  Egypt  in  spicery,  balm,  and 
myrrh,  to  whom  Joseph  wa3  sold,  were  traveling  merchants.  This  first 
commercial  transaction,  recorded  in  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  took  place 
1,700  years  before  Christ,  long  before  Homer  or  Hesiod  was  born,  or  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  dreamed  ot 
“And  behold  a company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead,  with  their 
camels,  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to'  carry  it  down  to 
Egypt,  and  they  drew,  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and  sold  Joseph 
to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver;  and  they  brought  Joseph 
into  Egypt.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28. 

Thus  we  learn  the  countries  engaged  in  trade,  namely,  Egypt  and  Midian; 
the  articles  of  Commerce,  and  the  manner  of  their  transportation. 

The  words  of  the  text  were  spoken  in  reference  to  Tyre,  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium  of  antiquity.  Tyre  was  the  daughter  of  Sidon,  and  the 
mother  of  Carthage.  A glowing  description  of  the  wealth,  the  Commerce, 
and  the  influence  of  Tyre,  is  given  in  the  27th  and  28th  chapters  of  Ezekiel, 

• Worka  authorized  by  the  law  of  35th  June,  1841 : — 


Civil  works francs  290,780,000 

Military  works 925433400 

Naval  works 51400,000 

Total 496421400 


t The  following  sermon  on  the  nature  and  influence  of  Commerce,  delivered  in  the  Presbjtsrhi 
Church,  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  H annates.  Pastor,  is  published  in  the  Jjfrrdta— * 
Mfaiint  at  the  request  of  the  young  men  of  his  congregation. 
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from  which  we  learn  that  she  traded  with  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known 
world.  That  her  ships  imported  every  article  of  luxury,  and  that  every 
source  of  wealth  was  open  to  her  merchants,  until  the  splendor  of  the  city 
and  the  wealth  of  her  merchants  were  celebrated  throughout  the  world. 
From  the  account  given  by  the  Prophet  we  learn  more  about  the  Com- 
merce of  the  ancients  than  from  all  other  sources.  It  was  emphatically 
true,  that  Tyre  was  of  “ perfect  beauty,”  “ her  merchants  princes,  and  her 
traffickers  the  honorable  of  the  earth.” 

From  an  analysis  of  the  description  by  Ezekiel,  we  learn  that  Tarshish 
traded  with  her  in  silver,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  all  kinds  of  riches ; that  Javan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech  traded  in  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass ; 
Togarmah,  in  horses,  horsemen,  and  mules ; Dedan,  in  horns  of  ivory  and 
ebony;  Syria,  in  emeralds,  purple,  broidered  work,  fine  linen,  coral,  and 
agate ; Judah,  in  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and  balm  ; Damascus,  in  the  wine  of 
Helbon  and  white  wool ; Dan  and  Javan,  in  bright  iron,  cassia,  and  cala- 
mus; Arabia  and  Kedar,  in  rams,  lambs,  and  g.mts  ; Shebah  and  Raamah 
occupied  her  fairs  with  the  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones, 
and  gold ; while  the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Asshur,  and  Chiimad,  were  her 
merchants  in  all  sorts  of  things,  in  blue  clothes  and  broidered  work,  and  in 
chests  of  rich  apparel.  Thus  all  nations  traded  with  Tyre  in  all  the  various 
productions  of  the  world,  and  contributed  to  her  wealth,  her  pride,  and  her 
luxury,  which  finally  proved  her  downfall.  Tyre  was  emphatically  the 
England  of  the  old  world.  With  a very  limited  territory  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  it  exerted  a powerful  influence  over  all  na- 
tions, and  controlled  the  Commerce  of  the  world.  But,  like  a splendid  ves- 
sel freighted  with  all  the  productions  and  riches  of  the  earth  wrecked  by  a 
sudden  storm,  she  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  The  beautiful  city,  with  her  mer- 
chant-princes and  honorable  traffickers,  has  utterly  perished  from  the  earth. 
As  Volney  says,  “Tyre  reduced  to  a miserable  village,  has  no  other  trade 
than  the  exportation  of  a few  sacks  of  corn  and  raw  cotton,  nor  any  mer- 
chant but  a single  Greek  factor,  who  scarcely  makes  sufficient  profit  to 
maintain  his  family.”  Her  splendid  palaces  and  lofty  columns  are  now  the 
rocks  on  which  the  fisherman  spreads  his  nets,  and  stand  as  beacons  to 
warn  all  commercial  cities  of  the  dangers  of  wealth,  luxury,  pride,  and  im- 
piety. 

It  was  with  the  Tyrians  that  the  Jews  generally  traded ; but  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon,  the  golden  age  of  that  nation,  when  the  Jewish  Com- 
merce attained  the  acme  of  its  glory,  the  Tyrians  were  the  chief  instruments 
of  its  prosperity.  Hiram,  the  King  of  Tyre,  prepared  all  the  materials  for 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  furnished  the  skillful  architects  for  its  erection. 
The  Tyrian  carpenters  built  the  ships  of  Solomon,  were  the  pilots  and  sea- 
men that  conducted  the  extensive  trade  with  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  that  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  splendor  and  glory  of  the  reign  of  the  wisest  king 
of  J udah. 

“Then  went  Solomon  to  Esion-Gebah,  and'  to  Elath  at  the  sea-side,  in 
the  land  of  Edom.  And  Hiram  sent  him  by  the  hand  of  his  servants, 
ships  and  servants  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea;  and  they  went  with  the 
servants  of  Solomon  to  Ophir,  and  took  thence  four  hundred-and  fifty  tal- 
ents of  gold,  and  brought  them  to  King  Solomon,  besides  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,  and  almug  trees.” 

Such  was  the  influence  of  this  Commerce  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  that 
before  the  end  of  his  reign  we  learn,  “ That  Solomon  reigned  over  all  the 
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kings  from  the  rivers,  even  unto  the  lands  of  the  Philistines,  and  to  the 
border  of  Egypt.  And  the  king  made  silver  in  Jerusalem  as  stones,  and 
cedar  trees  made  he  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  low  plains  in 
abundance.”  Showing  the  influence  that  Commerce  exerts  in  the  elevation 
of  a nation  physically  and  morally,  as  well  as  socially  and  religiously. 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  Jews,  although  effectually  cured  of 
their  besetting  sin  of  idolatry,  imbibed  a spirit  of  trade,  which  they  still  re- 
tain. They  have  been  proverbial  among  all  nations,  aud  in  all  ages  since, 
for  their  trading  propensities,  especially  for  dealing  in  money  and  exchange. 
Jews  have  often  held  the  purse-strings  of  Europe,  and  thereby  indirectly 
controlled  the  movements  of  the  standing  armies,  and  the  destinies  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  continent.  While  they  have  long  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  nation,  or  to  have  a Commerce  that  can  be  called  their  own,  yet 
they  have  to  do  more  or  less  with  the  Commerce  of  every  nation,  and  re- 
ceive some  of  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  all  people.  No  one  nation  on  the 
globe  ha9  done  more  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  men  to  commercial  action, 
and  to  furnish  financial  facilities  for  trade,  than  that  of  the  Jews.  While 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  Bible,  and  that  religion 
which  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  true  basis  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  only  foundation  for  the  hopes  of  man,  we  are  likewise  under  obliga- 
tions to  them  for  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Commerce  of  the  world 
till  a few  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  for  preserving  alive  the  spirit  of 
Commerce  during  the  dark  ages. 

The  Commerce  of  antiquity  passed  next  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  which 
became  for  a time  the  mart  of  the  world.  The  Grecians  were  never  famed 
for  Commerce  till  after  the  days  of  Homer,  and  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have 
been  a commercial  people.  The  Romans  contemned  it  as  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a warlike  people,  and  never,  till  towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power,  engaged  actively  in  Commerce.  When  the  northern  barbarians 
overthrew  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  5th  century,  they  destroyed  all  inter- 
course between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  closed  the  Commerce  of  the 
world  for  ages.  When  Commerce  ceased,  and  the  Church  was  driven  into 
the  wilderness,  darkness  that  could  be  felt  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  dark- 
ness the  people.  Education  became  almost  extinct,  manufactories  were  de- 
stroyed, and,  as  Hallam,  in  his  “ History  of  the  Middle  Ages  ” says,  M inter- 
nal trade  was  hardly  preferable  to  that  of  agriculture,  and  there  is  not  a 
vestige,  perhaps,  to  be  discovered  for  several  centuries  of  any  considerable 
manufacture.”  (Chap,  ix.) 

This  >late  of  things  continued  till  the  Twelfth  Century,  when  the  Cru- 
sades stirred  up  all  Europe,  and  brought  the  East  and  the  West  together 
once  more,  and  introduced  a new  era  in  the  history  of  Commerce.  These 
wonderful  religious  wars  roused  from  the  slumbers  of  ages  the  minds  of  the 
Europeans  and  Asiatics,  and  taught  them  the  mutual  benefits  of  au  exchange 
of  thoughts  and  commodities,  and  thereby  contributed  greatly  towards  the 
civilization  of  the  world  and  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Commerce  now  commenced  between  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  the  .southern  part  of  Europe.  Venice  took  the  lead  in  trading 
with  the  Eastern  nations,  and  Amalfi  occupied  the  second  place  in  the  Com- 
merce of  those  dark  ages.  The  latter  kept  up  the  intercourse  between 
Saracen  and  Christian  countries ; and  when  that  declined,  Pisa,  Geneva, 
and  Florence  arose  to  great  commercial  importance.  The  Commerce  that 
commencing  iu  Italy,  soon  extended  to  Germany  and  Holland,  and  to 
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Flanders  and  England.  The  formation  of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy  was 
the  result,  about  the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  This  first  system- 
atic coalition  for  the  establishment  of  a mercantile  policy  was  designed  to 
protect  the  Commerce  of  Germany  from  pirates,  freebooters,  and  the  exac- 
tions of  feudal  lords.  Although  strongly  opposed  by  the  nobility,  eighty 
of  the  most  considerable  places  formed  the  League,  whereof  Lubec,  Cologne, 
Brunswick,  and  Dantzic  were  the  leading  towns:  they  established  four 
principal  factories,  in  foreign  parts,  viz.,  in  London,  Bruges,  Bergen,  and 
Novogorod.  In  a short  time  the  Commerce  of  a few  towns  in  Germany 
expanded  into  that  of  all  Europe,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  trade  that  is  felt  ' 
even  to  this  day.  The  Commerce  of  England  also  received  a new  impulse 
about  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Hallam  calls  Edward  III. 
“the  father  of  English  Commerce.”  In  1331  he  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content in  Flanders  to  invite  the  woolen  manufacturers  to  settle  in  his  king- 
dom, which  was  the  beginning  of  the  English  system  of  manufactories, 
which  yet  distinguishes  that  nation.  From  that  period  Commerce  has  been 
considered,  next  to  liberty,  the  leading  object  of  Parliament  The  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  assumed  more  honorable  positions  in  society,  and  by 
Statute  37,  of  Edward  III.,  “merchants  and  artificers  who  had  five  hundred 
pounds  value  in  goods  and  chattels  might  use  the  same  dress  as  squires  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a year.”  From  this  date  the  Commerce  of  England 
has  steadily  advanced,  until  it  has  become  commensurate  with  the  world. 

The  discovery  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  have 
removed  all  the  obstacles  to  navigation,  and  revolutionized  the  Commerce  of 
the  world.  Just  at  that  time  commenced  the  British  Colonies  of  North 
America,  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in  1020,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown,  occurred  in  the  most  favorable  period  of  the  world  for 
establishing  a great  commercial  nation.  Nature  has  favored  the  United 
States  with  atl  the  elements  of  greatness ; and  art,  energy,  and  industry  are 
making  good  use  of  these  natural  advantages.  Our  country  is  washed  on 
the  East  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  our 
great  rivers,  like  giant  veins  filled  with  the  life-blood  of  Commerce,  empty 
all  the  varied  productions  of  our  rich  valleys  and  fertile  plains  into  the  ocean, 
the  great  heart  of  the  world,  whence  all  nations  are  supplied  with  our  pro- 
ductions. Our  mineral  wealth  is  not  surpassed  by  any  nation  of  the  earth ; 
the  skill,  energy,  and  industry  of  our  manufacturers  are  unequalled ; while 
our  sailors  are  the  best  on  the  ocean,  and  our  merchants  generally  the  most 
active,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  of  the  world.  So  rapidly  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  country  developed,  and  so  lucrative  was  the  trade  of  the 
colonies,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  English  mer- 
chants offered  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  taxes  upon  the  colonies  to  prevent 
the  war,  rather  than  lose  their  trade.  Since  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies our  nation  has  more  rapidly  advanced  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
as  well  as  in  the  productions  of  the  soil,  than  any  other  of  ancient  or  mod- 
* ern  times : and  otfr  present  prospects  are  more  flattering  than  at  any  past 
period.  • 

From  this  brief  historical  account  of  Commerce  we  learn  that  there  was  a 
time  when  war  controlled  all  nations,  and  the  law  of  violence  kept  the  world 
in  a rude  and  uncultivated  state.  Then  there  was  a time  when  the  Church 
controlled  all  thiogs,  and  a dark  and  dreary  time  it  was.  Then  came  a time 
when  the  feudal  system  and  feudal  lords  controlled  all  things,  even  the  wills. 
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the  l ires,  and  the  property  of  men.  After  that,  standing  armies  and  a bal- 
ance of  .power  was  the  policy  of  Europe,  and  controlled  all  things.  But 
these  times  have  passed  away,  and  brghter  days  have  dawned,  and  now 
Commerce  controls  all  things,  and  we  have  entered  upon  a period  fraught 
with  the  most  promising  indications  of  that  golden  age  for  which  all  past 
generations  have  been  hoping,  wi*hing,  and  waiting..  God  seems  to  have 
reserved  the  American  continent  to  be  the  grand  theater  for  the  final  strug- 
gle between  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  falsehood,  Christianity  and  infi- 
delity, and  to  have  peopled  it  with  the  sturdy  Anglo  Saxon  race,  speakings 
language  destined,  in  all  probability,  to  become  universal : and  now,  in  this 
roost  opportune  period,  has  thrown  open  the  mines  of  California,  and  our 
public  works,  to  call  out  from  the  house  of  bondage  the  inhabitants  of  the 
old  world,  to  learn  our  language,  improve  our  country,  swell  i ur  productions, 
and  render  our  Commerce  universal.  It  is  not  fanciful  to  indulge  the  belief 
that  the  English  language  and  the  English  and  American  Commerce  will 
revolutionize  the  world,  and  become  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  introducing 
that  happy  period,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.  The  mission,  therefore,  of  America,  or  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  a high  and  glorious  one,  and  her  commercial  prosperity  may 
be  the  John  the  Baptist,  the  true  harbinger  of  the  millennium.  What  is 
more  likely  to  convert  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare,  and  the  spear  into 
the  pruning-hook,  than  the  peaceful  influent  e of  Commerce,  scattering  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  Christianity,  the  Bible,  the  tract,  and  the  living 
minister  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ? 

Sicoudly.  The  second  point  to  which  we  call  your  attention,  is  the  ben- 
efitsy  or  Utstings  of  Commerce. 

1.  The  first  blessing  we  specify  is  the  pacific  tendency  and  influence  it 
exerts  upon  individuals  and  nations.  All  commercial  communities  have 
been  the  friends  of  peace,  and  the  strongest  opfx.se rs  of  war,  except  for  pro- 
tection and  self-defense.  The  Tyrirns  never  made  war  upon  the  Israelites, 
like  the  rude  Philistine*  and  other  nations.  The  longest,  most  prosperous 
and  gloriuu*  teig  i of  the  kings  of  L-rael  was  that  of  Solomon,  which  was 
characterized  by  r*eace  and  Co  nmeice.  David  had  been  a man  of  war,  and 
was,  therefore,  not  allowed  to  build  the  Temple.  But  Solomon  was  not 
disturbed  by  war,  and  was  commanded  to  undertake  that  important  work, 
in  an  age  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  when  the  riches  of  the  earth  were 
poured  into  his  kingdom  in  great  abundance.  The  \ olicy  of  Carthage  was 
almost  exclusively  commercial,  while  that  of  Rome  was  exclusively  warlike; 
and  consequently,  the  influence  of  the  one  was  peaceful  and  purifying  to 
society,  while  that  of  the  other  was  disturbing  and  corrupting.  Carthage 
and  Home  sustained  the  same  relations  to  the  ancient  world,  that  England 
and  France  do  to  the  modern.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, what  would  have  been  the  influence  upon  the  n itionsof  antiquity 
had  Carthage  conquered  Rome,  or  Napoleon  conquered  Wellington  at  Wa- 
terloo? Who  can  doubt,  for  a moment,  that  the  former  would  have  been 
far  more  beneficial  to  the  old  world,  and  the  latter  far  more  injurious  to  the 
modern  ?»  None  will  que-tion  that  the  influence  of  England  is  far  more 
elevating,  conservative,  and  beneficial  to  society,  than  that  of  France,  or 
modem  Rome.  The  one  is  straight-fbrwaid,  wise,  and  the  strongest  gov- 
ernment on  the  glube,  while  the  other  i>  fickle,  unwise,  and  the  weakest 
Had  Carthage  triumphed,  the  commercial  spirit  would  have  prevailed  every- 
where, and  penetrated  every  corner  of  the  globe,  and  its  peaceful  influence 
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hare  changed  the  whole  fare  of  society.  War  has  been  the  master  passion 
of  the  people,  and  the  main-spring  of  all  the  governments  of  past  ages  &ave 
those  cities  and  nations  that  have  bsen  c nnmercial,  which  have  been  inva- 
riably pacific  in  their  policy.  The  line  of  Commerce  is  from  Tyre  to  Alex- 
andria, thence  to  Venice,  Amalfi,  Genoa,  Florence,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam, 
London,  and  America,  and  the  influence  of  each  and  all  has  been  pacific. 
Commerce  stirnuhres  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  nurses  the  arts  and 
sciences,  educates  and  christianizes  men.  War  takes  the  farmer  from  the 
soil  and  the  workman  from  his  trade,  cripples  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
brutalizes  the  human  race.  Just  so  far,  then,  as  Commerce  exc-ls  war, 
would  the  influence  of  Carthage  have  surpassed  lhat  of  Rome.  The  same 
appears  from  the  history  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  the  Ilansetowns  of  Ger- 
many. Commerce  invariably  humanizes  the  savage,  civilizes  the  barbarian, 
polishes  the  rude,  enlightens  the  ignorant,  fosters  the  social  virtues,  and 
shows  man  wherein  his  true  interest  lies ; while  war,  the  law  of  violence, 
ever  tends  to  produce  diametrically  the  opposite  effects.  We  trust  that  the 
influence  of  Commerce  will  soon  make  the  policy  of  all  nations  pacific,  by 
sending  them  the  Gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

2.  Another  benefit  of  Commerce  is  its  influence  upon  the  menial  and 
mojaJ  nature , or  upon  the  intelltcts  and  the  hearts  of  men.  It  ever  tends 
to  stir  the  minds  of  a community,  and  produce  activity  in  business,  and  at 
the  same  time  fosters  and  disseminates  Christianity.  The  first  is  proven 
from  the  history  of  Tyre,  and  the  second  from  the  reign  of  Solomon,  so  re- 
nowned both  for  science  and  religion.  Whatever  increases  mental  vigor, 
or  purifies  and  elevates  the  affections  of  men,  is  so  much  gaiu  to  the  coin- 
muuity.  The  history  of  the  mechanical  arts,  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, of  institutions  of  learning  and  of  religion,  clearly  ehows  that  they  have 
ever  been  fostered  and  promoted  by  Commerce.  Since  the  day  that  Paul 
went  to  Rome  in  the  merchant  ship  laden  with  wheat,  wheiever  Commerce 
has  spread  her  sails,  religion  has  lifted  her  banner.  The  missionaries  of  our 
country  have  gone  to  their  respective  fields  of  labor  in  merchant  shi|i6.  So 
in  all  ages,  Commerce  has  been  the  handmaid  of  religion.  Who  are  the 
most  intelligent,  active- minded,  and  religious  men  in  all  our  communities, 
but  merchants?  The  agricultural  population  of  a country  are,  perhaf*, 
generally  more  steady,  uniform,  careful,  and  permanent ; but  they  are  sel- 
dom so  active- minded,  practically  useful,  and  enterprising  as  our  merchant* 
Where  are  our  great  national  improvements  projected,  and  carried  into 
effect,  but  in  our  cities,  “ whose  merchants  are  prim  es,  and  whose  traffickers 
are  the  honorable  of  the  earth.”  Who  are  the  chief  supporters  of  o ir  great 
schemes  of  benevolence,  >he  boards  of  our  churches?  Who  are  the  most 
active  in  endowing  our  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning?  Who  afford 
the  facilities  for  tr»de  to  the  great  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests 
of  our  country  ? The  answer  will  be  given  by  every  one. 

3.  Another  benefit  resulting  from  Commerce,  is  the  application  of  science 
to  practical  purposes.  The  discovery  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  erection  of  the  observatory,  the  application  of  steam  in  a 
thousand  forms,  the  erection  of  tbe  telegraphic  wires,  the  surveys  of  the  bot- 
toms of  the  seas,  the  mapping  out  of  the  oceans  and  gulf  streams,  are  all  the 
results  of  that  practical  stimulus  given  to  the  human  mind  by  the  influence 
of  Commerce.  The  practical  wisdom  of  our  people  is  seen  in  the  application 
of  science  to  the  useful  and  the  profitable.  The  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  calling  forth  the  most  useful  and 
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practical  machinery  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  London.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  our  country  are  rapidly  taking  the  places  of  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  middle  aoes  and  the  nobility  of  the  old  vorld ; they  are 
literally  the  princes  and  honorable  of  the  earth.  The  millionaire  of  oar 
country  will  generally  be  found  in  the  retired  merchant  or  manufacturer. 
The  late  minister  to  England  is  an  example  in  point.  We  have  few  men, 
distinguished  for  wealth  or  benevolence,  who  have  not  been  engaged  m 
Commerce.  The  man  who  erected  that  beautiful  temple  of  science  in  Phil- 
adelphia, to  perpetuate  his  name  and  educate  the  children  of  his  country, 
was  a merchant.  The  man  who  lately  died  in  New  Orleans,  worth  four  or 
five  millions,  was  engaged  in  Commerce.  But  this  is  often  true  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  America.  Who  are  rapidly  rising  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility, 
and  occupying  the  most  prominent  positions  in  Parliament  and  other  places, 
but  wealthy  merchants,  and  men  of  such  force  of  character  as  will  elevate 
them  to  the  first  places  in  society  I All  these,  with  many  other  blessings  of 
Commerce,  are  too  manifest  to  need  further  specification. 

Thirdly . The  last  point  to  which  we  invite  your  attention,  is  to  notice 
some  of  the  evils  and  dangers  of  Commerce. 

1.  However  great  and  numerous  the  blessings  or  benefits,  all  must  confess 
that  the  evils  and  dangers  of  Commerce  are  neither  few  nor  small.  Their 
name  is  legion.  So  true  is  it  that  every  good  in  this  life  has  its  evil,  every 
rose  its  thorn,  every  sweet  its  bitter,  every  man  his  weakness,  and  every 
trade  its  dangers.  The  facilities  afforded  for  the  dissemination  of  falsehood, 
vice,  and  immorality,  are  as  great  as  for  the  dissemination  of  truth,  religion, 
and  science.  While  Commerce  sends  abroad  the  Bible  and  the  tract,  as 
leaves  from  the  tree  of  life  to  heal  the  perishing  nations  of  the  earth,  it  also 
enables  the  seller  of  corrupt  literature  to  scatter  his  polluted  and  debasing 
books  with  greater  rapidity  and  with  more  fatal  success.  It  affords  the  same 
currency  to  lies  as  to  truth,  to  vice  as  to  virtue,  for  the  Bible  and  the  licen- 
tious novel  may  be  found  upon  the  same  ship  or  the  same  steamboat  The 
volumes  of  French  infidels  and  German  materialists  are  spread  abroad  with 
as  much  ease  as  the  evangelical  literature  of  our  boards  of  publication.  All 
the  debasing  practices  and  sentiments  of  the  old  world  are  thrown  upon  onr 
shores,  like  noxious  weeds  carried  down  by  the  current,  or  strewed  upon  the 
beach  by  the  flowing  tide.  The  vices  of  the  most  degraded  part  of  civilized 
society  are  disseminated  among  our  Indian  tribes,  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and 
other  heathen  nations,  to  such  an  extent,  by  our  commercial  intercourse, 
that  they  often  feel  and  complain  that  Christians  are  their  greatest  cor- 
rupters, and  the  cause  of  their  bitterest  curses.  Witness  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  among  the  North  American  Indians,  the  opium  trade  in  China, 
and  the  African  slave  trade. 

2.  Another  evil  of  Commerce  is  the  temptation  it  offers  to  dishonesty  and 
falsehood.  It  has  been  said,  “that  Commerce  engenders  lies,  and  makes 
men  dishonest”  This,  however,  we  regard  as  a slander;  there  is  nothing 
in  Commerce  itself  to  do  either.  Although  the  worst  men  of  the  world 
may  have  engaged  in  it,  many  of  the  most  honest  and  upright  men  of  all 
ages  and  countries  have  been  merchants  and  manufacturers.  From  the 
practice  of  selling  in  the  highest  and  b lying  in  the  lowest  market,  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  competition  in  all  trades,  men  are  liable  to  be  stimu- 
lated to  keep  ever  on  the  lookout,  and  seek  to  promote  their  own  interest, 
even  at  the  expense  of  others.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  Commerce  that  will 
induce  an  honest  man  to  act  falsely.  The  proper  business  of  the  merchant 
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is  to  boy  from  the  producer,  and  sell  to  the  farmer  and  other  members  of 
society,  at  a reasonable  per  cent ; he  is  the  carrier,  the  transporter,  of  the 
articles  raised  in  one  country  to  another,  and  thus  the  medium  of  exchanging 
commodities  for  the  accommodation  of  different  communities.  While  he  is 
engaged  in  his  legitimate  and  proper  business,  the  merchant  may  be  as  use- 
ful and  as  honest  as  the  farmer  or  the  manufacturer,  the  producers  of  the 
articles  of  trade.  The  cotton-raiser,  the  tobacco- planter,  and  the  hemp- 
grower,  cannot  act  as  their  own  merchants,  without  detracting  from  the  time 
and  labor  of  producing.  So  the  merchant  is  just  as  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  as  the  farmer,  mechanic,  or  professional  man,  and  the 
business  just  as  lawful,  as  honest,  and  as  honorable ; the  temptation  to  dis- 
honesty is  no  greater,  and  the  man  who  is  dishonest  as  a merchant,  would 
be  so  if  he  were  a farmer  or  a manufacturer. 

The  amount  of  dishonesty  and  falsehood  practiced  amongst  merchants  is, 
perhaps,  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  honest  and  upright  merchants,  but  at  the 
door  of  the  unprincipled  tricksters  engaged  in  trade,  who  are  a reproach  to 
their  country  and  their  race,  as  well  as  to  the  commercial  world.  Dr.  Bailey, 
the  examiner,  under  government,  in  New  York,  in  nine  months  rejected  over 
forty-five  tons  of  spurious  or  vitiated  drugs.  In  a recent  debate  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chiccory,  it  was  stated 
that  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  grocers  in  London  who 
6old  the  adulterated  article  as  genuine ; and  it  was  admitted  that  the  scale 
of  the  offense  was  too  large  to  admit  of  prohibition.  Astounding  as  this  fact 
may  be,  it  does  not  equal  in  extent  and  di>bonesty  the  villainy  practiced  in 
the  adulteration  and  compounding  of  wines,  and  other  intoxicating  drinks  of 
our  own  country.  In  view  of  such  facts,  conscientious  and  honest  men  often 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  becoming  merchants,  or  putting  their  sons  into  that 
business.  Wfio  can  calculate  the  influence  such  dishonesty  may  exert  upon 
the  country,  in  the  great  number  of  failures  in  our  large  mercantile  citusf 
It  is  stated  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  for  January,  1853,  “that  but  one  eminent 
merchant  has  ever  continued  in  active  business,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
the  close  of  a long  life,  without  undergoing  bankruptcy,  or  a suspension  of 
payments,  in  some  one  of  the  various  crises  through  which  the  country  has 
passed.”  “ It  is  also  asserted,  upon  reliable  authority,  from  records  kept 
during  periods  of  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  that  of  every  hundred  persons 
who  commenced  business  in  Boston,  ninety-five  die  poor;  that  of  the  same 
number  in  New  York,  not  two  ultimately  acquire  wealth,  after  passing 
through  the  intermediate  process  of  bankruptcy ; while  in  Philadelphia  the 
proportion  is  still  smaller.”  (P.  27.)  Now  there  must  be  some  cause  for 
these  numerous  failures,  and,  while  many  others  might  have  contributed,  we 
believe  that  a righteous  Providence  controls  all  things,  and  causes  dishonesty 
to  overreach  itself  and  defeat  the  aims  of  the  unprincipled  merchant,  and 
thus  establishes  the  maxim  that  “ honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  and  that 
wealth  gotten  by  deceit  is  soon  wasted.  This  same  dishonesty  has  brought 
Commerce  into  disrepute  in  all  ages,  and  often  excluded  merchants  from  the 
best  circles  of  society ; hence  the  wise  man  of  Rome  said,  “ They  who  buy 
goods  that  they  may  sell  them  again,  are  base  and  despicable  men,  since 
they  can  only  make  a profit  by  practicing  some  deception.”  And  Aristotle 
says — “ A law  prevailed  in  Thebes,  which  forbade  any  merchant  from  hold- 
ing a public  office,  unless  he  had  shut  up  shop  for  more  than  ten  years.” 
While,  in  most  monarchical  countries  of  the  old  world,  even  at  this  day,  as 
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in  England,  a merchant,  unless  deriving  rank  from  some  other  source,  cannot 
be  admitted  into  the  highest  social  circles.  These  prejudices  are  strengtli- 
ened  and  kept  up  by  the  unprincipled  and  dishonest  men  engaged  in  Com- 
merce. But  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  character  of  commercial  men  is 
rapidly  rising  into  the  highest  respectability,  both  in  republican  and  all  other 
countries.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  man  who  brings  our  tea  from  China, 
takes  our  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  England,  or  our  gold  from  California, 
and  distributes  all  the  articles  of  Commerce  over  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  and  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  should  not  stand  as  high  in  the 
social  circle,  and  be  honored  equally  with  the  lords  of  the  soil,  who  constitute 
the  nobility.  They  are  only  the  producers  of  what  the  merchant  distributes. 
Why  should  the  southern  cotton  planter,  sugar  grower,  or  tobacco- raiser  be 
considered  as  any  more  worthy  or  honorable  than  the  merchant  who  dis- 
tributes their  crops  over  the  globe.  They  never  would  have  been  so  es- 
teemed, but  for  the  dishonesty  of  many  engaged  in  commercial  life.  Let 
every  merchant,  therefore,  remember  that  his  conduct  goes  to  constitute  the 
general  character  of  merchants  throughout  the  world.  They  who  sustain 
the  Christian,  the  moral,  the  social,  and  the  useful  character  of  a merchant, 
are  justly  entitled  to  to  the  appellations  in  our  text,  of  “princes,  and  the 
honorable  of  the  earth.” 

3.  Another  evil  is,  the  deep  and  absorbing  interest  of  commercial  pur- 
suits often  leads  to  the  neglect  of  religion,  or  the  spiritual  and  eternal  inter- 
est of  the  soul.  Health  is  not  only  neglected,  but  the  soul  bartered  away 
for  gain.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  danger  to  which  commercial  men 
are  exposed.  They  often  gain  houses  and  lands,  bank  stock,  fame,  and 
station  in  society,  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  manliness,  principle,  and  religion. 
But  suppose  they  sell  all  their  virtues,  and  their  nobler  principles  of  soul, 
for  a few  thousands,  or  even  millions  of  dollars,  are  they  not  infinite  losers! 
u What  shall  it  profit  a man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul,  or  what  shall  a man  give,  in  exchange  for  bis  soul  ?”  The  man 
who  devotes  himself  so  unremittingly  to  business  as  to  sell  his  liberty,  hU 
enjoyments,  his  energies,  all  his  time,  and  his  talents,  to  the  neglect  of  hit 
moral  and  social  nature,  for  ten  millions  of  dollars,  bargains  on  most  easy 
terms  with  death.  Lazarus  at  the  rich  man’s  gate  leads  a noble  life  com- 
pared with  such  an  one.  The  attempt  to  force  the  energies  of  the  immor- 
tal mind  into  the  pages  of  a ledger  or  day-book,  is  nothing  less  than  suicide. 
The  man  who  follows  the  most  lawful  calling  beyond  a certain  point,  there- 
by makes  it  an  unlawful  one,  and  injures  his  own  soul. 

Selfishness  or  interest  becomes  the  master  passion  of  the  soul,  and  every- 
thing must  bend  to  it ; hence  a false  standard  of  virtue  is  set  up,  instead  of 
the  golden  rule  of  Christ;  and,  moved  by  interest,  the  man  believes  himself 
to  be  doing  God  service,  when  he  is  only  pursuing  his  own  selfish  ends. 

The  standard  of  religion  is  lowered,  and  the  golden , the  silver , and  even 
the  copper  rule,  are  all  lost  sight  of,  while  custom,  and  a mere  conventional 
morality,  take  their  places.  Men  often  do  things  as  merchants,  which  they 
would  scorn  to  do  as  citizens,  neighbors,  gentlemen,  and  Christians,  because 
customary  among  them.  They  often  act  contrary  to  the  rule,  that  they 
have  admitted  into  their  creeds,  and  attempt  to  justify  such  conduct  by  say- 
ing the  golden  rule  cannot  be  carried  into  trade.  As  a specimen : — Two 
merchants  in  Liverpool  are  trading ; A was  willing  to  sell  500  cheats  of  tea, 
but  B objected  to  the  price  ; A went  out  of  town ; B lived  near  him,  but 
remained  in  town  somewhat  longer ; in  the  meantime  news  came  of  a rap- 
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lure  with  China,  and  consequently  a rise  of  £l  per  chest  upon  tea ; B 
calls  on  his  way  home,  and  tells  A he  would  take  the  tea  at  the  price  speci- 
fied. A agrees,  and  thus  B makes  2,500  dollars,  or  ,500  pounds,  by  the 
the  trade.  There  was  no  dishonesty  in  this  transaction,  no  falsehood — but 
was  it  according  to  the  golden  rule  ? Was  it  doing  as  he  would  have  been 
done  by?  Suppose  B had  said  to  A,  “I  will  not  take  all  the  profits  of  this 
trade ; but  you  shall  have  one  half,”  would  he  not  have  been  laughed  at  by 
all  commercial  men  in  Liverpool?  And  why?  Only  because  he  obeyed 
the  golden  rule.  Take  another  example : — Two  merchants  in  Boston  hear 
of  the  fall  ot  coffee  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  decide  to  dispatch  ships  to  take  in  a 
cargo  there ; one  has  a ship  well  freighted  for  that  port,  and  can  start  im- 
mediately ; it  will  take  the  other  two  weeks  to  make  ready  his  vessel,  and 
he  begins  to  reason  thus ; w My  rival  will  h$ve  two  weeks  the  start  of  me, 
and  I must  give  it  up.”  But  then  he  learns  that  there  is  no  wind,  and  the 
ship  cannot  leave  the  port ; and  hastens,  laboring  day  and  night,  to  get  his 
own  in  readiness.  He  exults  in  his  neighbor’s  misfortune ; his  last  prayer 
at  night  and  his  first  in  the  morning  (if  he  could  but  utter  it  before  God)  is, 
that  his  neighbor  may  still  be  thwarted  in  his  plans,  and  that  he  may  suc- 
ceed. Where  during  all  this  time  is  the  golden  rule,  of  doing  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you  ? Does  not  this  very  thing  take 
place  between  the  planters  and  buyers  of  tobacco,  in  this  region,  almost 
every  year  ? The  one  prays  for  a short  crop  and  an  early  frost,  to  enable 
him  to  sell  the  stock  already  in  market,  to  better  advantage,  while  the  other 
prayB  for  a fruitful  season  and  a late  frost,  that  he  may  plant  much  and 
gather  all,  and  thereby  increase  his  gains.  Thus  a conflict  of  interest  leads 
each  to  seek  the  injury  of  the  other;  the  one  to  pray  for  what  the  other 
deprecates  ; the  farmer  to  rejoice  in  what  the  merchant  considers  his  mis- 
fortune. Where  is  the  golden  rule  here?  Who  carries  it  into  trade? 
Whether  it  can  be  carried  into  trade  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  wUl  be 
carried  into  the  judgment. 

But  where  is  the  silver  rule,  of  M setting  your  affections  on  things  above, 
and  not  on  things  on  the  earth  ?”  Does  not  the  absorbing  nature  of  trade 
pervert  this  rule  also  in  a most  shameful  manner  ? Can  the  voice  of  God 
be  heard  amid  the  din  of  business,  and  that  making  haste  to  be  rich,  in 
which  a man  cannot  be  innocent  ? Have  we  learned  how  to  invert  the 
declaration  of  Christ : “ Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.”  Has  he  not 
expressly  warned  us,  saying : “ Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal : but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal ; 
for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.”  Matt.  vi.  19-21. 
Can  your  hearts  be  on  things  above,  while  your  treasure  is  in  the  counting- 
room,  the  store,  or  the  warehouse  ? Does  not  Commerce  thus  also  pervert 
the  silver  rule  ? 

But  lastly  ; where  is  even  the  copper  rule  fully  carried  out  in  Commeroe 
— M Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ?”  The  common  interpretation  of  this  rule 
is,  that  Commerce  demands  the  prosperity  of  both  the  trading  parties,  and 
that  merchants  must  cease  to  sell  when  customers  grow  poor ; they  must 
consult  their  own  interest  by  consulting  that  of  others.  This  is  certainly  a 
good  principle,  and  based  upon  it  is  all  true  commercial  faith ; hence  we 
ship  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  productions,  to  men  in  Europe  whom  we 
never  saw,  believing  that  their  interests  will  induce  them  to  make  the  best 
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possible  sales  of  our  goods,  and  send  us  the  returns.  This  commercial  faith 
is  essential  to  the  transaction  of  business.  Destroy  confidence  and  you  de- 
stroy Commerce.  But  is  there  not  great  danger  of  men  mistaking  interest 
for  morality,  and  selfishness  for  religion  ? They  do  from  interest  what  God 
requires  all  men  to  do  from  a sense  of  duty,  because  it  is  just  and  right. 
There  is  great  danger  of  mistaking  the  true  motive  by  which  men  are  actu- 
ated. It  is  always  the  interest  of  man  to  do  right ; his  duty  to  God  and 
his  fellow  men  is  indissolubly  connected  with  his  own  interest;  they  can 
never  conflict,  but  must  ever  mutually  support  and  strengthen  each  other. 
But  the  man  who  does  from  a selfish  motive,  what  God  requires  him  to  do 
from  a pure  and  righteous  one,  is  in  danger  of  substituting  interest  for  piety 
and  selfishness  for  true  religion.  Let  no  man  deceive  himself  on  this  point. 
This  lowest  rule,  however,  is  often  trampled  under  foot,  and  policy  and  the 
purest  selfishness  control  commercial  transactions,  each  man  striving  to  shear 
the  other  closest — to  drive  the  best  bargain  he  can — so  that  all  three  rules 
are  disregarded  wholly,  and  multitudes  controlled  by  conventional  rules. 
The  dangers  to  the  souls  of  men  from  this  source  are  imminent. 

There  is  no  safeguard  to  commercial  life  but  religion,  true  piety  in  the 
heart,  the  fear  of  God  before  the  eyes,  and  the  word  of  God  as  the  only  in- 
fallible rule  of  faith  and  practice,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven,  can  alone  pre- 
serve us  from  its  snares  and  dangers.  Let  each  therefore  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,  as  the  true  safeguard  in  all  conditions. 
Let  us,  like  the  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls,  obtain  the  pearl  of 
great  price,  that  we  may  be  rich  for  eternity.  Religion  converts  all  things 
into  blessings,  and  makes  us  rich  in  tempers,  dispositions,  hopes,  and  pros- 
pects for  eternity.  It  enables  us  to  see  the  true  relations  of  things,  in  time, 
and  in  eternity.  u Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be 
not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  who 
giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy  ; that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in 
good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate ; laying  up  in  store 
for  themselves  a gx>d  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life.” 

We  have  to  the  best  of  our  ability  given  you  both  the  lights  and  shades 
of  this  picture,  that  you  may  behold  it  from  whatsoever  stand-point  you 
may  occupy  in  the  busy  world.  May  the  Lord  deliver  you  from,  evil,  and 
enable  you  to  trade  for  eternity. 


Art.  III.— THE  MILE  TRADE  OP  HEW  TORI* 

The  Milk  of  animals  may  very  properly  be  considered  a natural  food  of 
man,  since  it  is  used  hy  all  nations,  and  by  people  of  every  condition,  as  re- 
spects civilization.  It  might  be  considered  at  first  thought,  as  one  of  the 
luxuries  which  men,  in  their  endless  search  for  gustatory  refinements,  have 
forced  the  mammalia,  contrary  to  the  design  of  nature,  and  the  will,  at  first, 


* Tbs  Milk  Trade  in  Nbw  York  and  Vicinity,  giving  so  account  of  the  sale  of  Pore  Bad  Adul- 
terated Milk— the  daily  snd  yearly  Consumption— the  amount  of  Property  Invested  In  the  Business 
—the  Milk  Dealers  and  Dairymen  of  Orange  and  other  counties— Injurious  Effects  of  Impure  mtik 
on  Children— Advice  to  Country  Dairymen.  By  Jobs  Mollaly.  with  an  introduction  by  K. T. 
Tball,  M.  D.  New  York : Fowlers  and  Wells. 
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of  the  animals  themselves,  to  give  op  for  their  ose.  But  a moment’s  reflec- 
tion will  discover  the  error.  Luxuries,  as  the  term  itself  is  always  under- 
stood to  signify,  are  very  limited  in  the  extent  of  their  use.  They  are  not 
only  confined  to  the  uses  of  a few  within  any  community  where  they  are 
found,  but  the  same  article  of  luxury  is  limited  again  in  the  range  of  com- 
munities where  it  is  enjoyed.  Then  men’s  tastes  are  widely  different  in  re- 
gard to  these  delicacies,  both  as  between  communities  and  individuals,  and 
this  difference  is  greater  the  higher  the  refinement  of  taste  is  carried,  limit- 
ing  yet  further  the  province  of  dainties.  But  the  more  any  article  becomes 
a necessary  of  life,  the  more  general,  of  course,  is  the  estimation  in  which  it 
is  held ; and  therefore,  no  better  evidence  in  regard  to  the  real  character  of 
any  article  of  use,  as  an  essential  or  a superfluity,  can  be  found  than  is  af- 
forded in  the  area  of  its  field  of  service.  Corn  is  reckoned  among  the  first 
necessaries,  yet  all  species  of  cereals,  and  indeed  of  many  other  prime  agri- 
cultural products,  are  limited  even  within  the  zones  in  which  they  are  pe- 
culiar, to  certain  countries  or  regions,  and  within  the  latter,  are  in  the  free 
reach,  often,  of  only  certain  classes  of  the  population.  Milk  is  a free  article 
of  use  almost  within  every  region  and  clime  of  the  earth,  and  wherever  pos- 
sessed is  not  confined  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  one  class ; or,  if  there  is  any 
distinction,  it  is  one  of  the  priceless  blessings  that  eke  out  the  paucity  of 
comforts  belonging  to  the  indigent  mass.  Because  other  substances  are  the 
direct  products  of  the  earth,  aud  animal  milk  is  not,  we  do  not  therefore  re- 
gard the  former  as  any  more  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  food  of 
men.  Animals  are  certainly,  if  the  custom  of  all  savage  as  well  as  civilized 
communities  may  be  adduced  as  proof,  quite  as  much  the  natural  aliment  of 
men  as  are  vegetable  substances,  and  if  the  animal  is,  then  are  his  parts 
and  productions.  It  is  quite  as  natural,  we  believe,  that  men,  even  in  the 
earliest  stages,  should  use  animal  milk  for  subsistence,  a3  that  they  should 
pluck  fruit  from  the  tree,  or  seek  in  the  earth  for  roots. 

That  the  Creator  intended  that  men  should  use  this  animal  product  for 
food,  is  quite  as  evident  we  think,  as  that  he  designed  the  use  of  their  flesh 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  qualities  of  the  fluid,  and  the  services  to  which 
it  is  adapted,  are  evidence  enough  on  that  point  It  is  very  palatable,  is  one 
of  the  most  nutritious  articles  of  food,  and  is  easily  and  cheaply  obtained. 
As  a chief  nourishment  of  children,  for  some  period  after  being  taken  from 
the  breast,  it  is  certainly  by  far  the  best  substance  to  be  obtained,  and  in- 
deed, in  all  civilized  countries,  is  regarded  as  indispensable  for  that  purpose. 
It  usually  forms  a large  proportion  of  the  sustenance  of  the  whole  earlier 
period  of  childhood ; and  for  the  same  reasons,  that  it  is  so  well  adapted  to 
that  state,  it  is  eminently  serviceable  to  persons  of  sickly  habits  and  delicate 
constitutions.  In  rural  places,  and  small  towns,  it  is  largely  consumed  by 
adults.  Among  nomad  tribes  it  affords  often  more  than  half  their  subsist- 
ence. Pure  milk  contains  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary  not  only  to 
sustain  life,  but  for  the  development  of  all  portions  of  the  body. 

“Out  of  the  casein  of  milk  are  formed  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
and  the. proteinaceous  and  gelatinous  tissues.  The  butter  serves  for  the  forma- 
tion of  fat,  and  contributes,  with  the  sugar,  to  support  the  animal  heat  by  yield- 
ing carbon  and  hydrogen  to  be  consumed  in  the  lungs.  The  earthy  salts  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  osseous  or  bony  system ; the  iron  is  re- 
quired for  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  the  hair;  while  the  alkaline  chloride  fur- 
nishes the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juices.” 

Beside  its  general  adaptation  to  sickly  habits,  the  milk  of  several  animals 
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possesses  specific  medicinal  properties  of  much  value.  Goats’  milk  is  said 
to  be  very  useful  in  checking  obstinate  diarrhea.  Asses*  milk,  “ in  the  con- 
valescence from  acute  maladies,  in  consumptive  cases,  and  chronic  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs,  is  a most  valuable  aliment.**  The  milk  of  cows  is 
also  an  excellent  antidote  to  the  poisonous  and  otherwise  deleterious  influ- 
ences of  several  trades,  such  as  painters,  &c. 

Milk  is  one  of  those  articles,  which,  though  belonging  to  the  schedule  of 
simple  ordinaries,  form  also  important  constituents  in  the  combinations  of 
culinary  science.  With  coffee  and  tea,  as  a component  of  puddings,  custards, 
and  many  other  preparations  calculated  to  please  the  taste,  while  affording 
more  or  less  of  solid  nutriment,  it  has  become  indispensable.  Among  the 
lighter  refreshments  which  the  popular  saloons  of  the  cities  afford  in  sum- 
mer, those  prepared  from  milk  are  among  the  most  attractive. 

One  of  the  great  blessings  of  railroads,  and  other  modern  improvements 
facilitating  the  communication  of  town  and  country,  is,  that  they  enable  the 
denizens  of  each  to  a free  participation  in  many  of  the  comforts  and  adv&n- 
— tages  possessed  by  the  other.  Milk  is  one  of  the  articles  which  they  have 
made  more  plentiful  and  cheap  in  cities,  and  therein  would  have  conferred 
a very  great  benefit  upon  their  populations,  but  that  the  same  fraud  which 
is  so  active  in  many  other  departments  of  trade,  has  unhappily  found  room 
for  the  exercise  of  its  most  vicious  ingenuity  here,  and  has  partially  neutral- 
ized the  advantage.  . 

"~“Tn  1841,  it  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  supply  of  milk  to  the  city  of  New 
York  was  about  16,405,000,  equal  to  45,000  quarts  daily,  of  which  but  a 
very  small  proportion  was  pure,  the  whole  business  being  in  the  hands  of 
; the  swill  milk  manufacturers.  The  total  quantity  supplied  at  present, 
is  about  270,000  quarts  daily,  equal  to  nearly  one  hundred  millions 
(98,000,000)  of  quarts  annually.  From  the  statements  furnished  by  Mr. 
Mullaby  we  have  compiled  the  following  table  of  the  amounts  brought  in 
from  the  country  by  railroad  during  the  year  ending  December,  1851,  with 
the  freightage  paid  to  the  railroad  companies  thereon, — the  statement  for 
the  Hudson  River  Road  commencing  with  August : — 


Roads. 

Harlem  Road 

Erie  Road 

Hudson  River  Road 
New  Haven  Road. . 


Quarts  annually. 
12,634,178 
12,610,556 
596,888 
907,832 


Freightage. 
$68,120  89 
68,052  78 
2,216  72 
4,336  69 


Total 26,658,404  $182,726  00 


For  the  half  year,  January  to  July,  1852,  the  amounts  brought  on  the 
several  roads,  and  the  tolls,  were  as  follows : — 


Roads. 

Quarts  6 mos. 

Quarts  dally. 

Freightage. 

Harlem  Road 

7,789,818 

42,798 

$38,946 

59 

Erie  Road 

6,402,280 

86,177 

82,011 

15 

Hudson  River  Road 

684,688 

8,762 

2,996 

64 

New  Haven  Road  ...  

621,220 

8,418 

8,126 

97 

Jersey  Roads 

482,000 

2,663 

945 

20 

Ratnapo  and  Paterson  Road  (about) .... 

182,500 

1,000 

687 

00 

Steamboat  Red  Jacket  (about) 

278,760 

1,500 

912 

50 

Barges  from  Newburgh  (about) 

273,760 

1,500 

1,865 

00 

16,709,458 

91,418 

$80,941 

05 

Equivalent  for  year 

$8,418,912 

91,418 

$161,822 

10 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  supply  of  milk  from  the  country  in  1851 
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largely  exceeded  the  whole  supply  in  1841,  and  that  the  country  supply  for 
the  first  half  of  1852  had  also  risen  above  the  whole  supply  of  1841.  In 
184*2,  the  first  year  after  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  quantity  of 
milk  brought  over  that  road  was  only  388,505  quarts;  in  1843  it  was 
3,181,505  quarts;  last  year,  as  above,  it  reached  nearly  13,000,000  quarts. 
The  total  quantity  brought  over  the  road,  from  its  opening  in  1842  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1852,  exceeded  90,000,000  quarts. 

The  other  source  of  the  milk-supply  of  New  York  is  from  the  swill  milk 
manufactories  in  and  about  the  city.  These  furnish,  according  to  the  best 
estimate,  about  double  the  present  amount  brought  in  from  the  country — 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  quarts  daily,  equal  to  about  sixty  million 
quarts  yearly.  Both  these  kinds  of  milk  are  adulterated  to  the  extent  of 
about  me-fourth  the  original  amount.  From  these  data  it  appears  that  the 
whole  amount  of  milk,  and  of  substances  called  milk,  sold  in  New  York 


city,  daily  and  annually,  with  the  yearly  amount  paid  therefor, 
stated : — 

is  as  here 

Kindi. 

Country  milk  brought  in 

Swill-milk  produced 

Addition  to  country  milk  of  water,  chalk, 

magnesia,  molasses,  Ac 

Addition  of  ditto  to  swill  milk 

Quarts  daily. 
100,000 
160,000 

30.000 

40.000 

Quarts  yearly. 
86,600,000 
68,600,000 

11,000,000 

14,600,000 

Coat  yearly. 
$1,646,000 
2,632,000 

600,000 

660,000 

Total 

Deduct  amount  of  pure  milk 

880.000 

100,000 

120,600,000 

86,600,000 

$6,437,000 

1,646,000 

Total  of  bad  milk 

230,000 

84,100,000 

93,792,000 

These  estimates  are  rather  under  than  above  the  mark,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  adulteration.  The  annual  value  of  the  milk  consumed  in  the 
city  at  present  is  not  less  than  $5,500,000,  of  which,  giving  an  average,  as- 
suming the  present  population  at  600,000*lpf  $9  16  per  head  for  milk,  equiva- 
lent to  about  204  quarts,  or  between  a pint  and  three  half  pints  daily.^The 
amount  per  head  used  in  1841  was  about  53  quarts,  costing  $2  38,  about 
one-fourth  the  amount  now  used  per  head.  < At  that  time  nearly  the  whole 
amount  used  in  the  city  was  bad  milk,  it  being  then  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  milk  from  the  country.  At  present,  notwithstanding  the  great  intro- 
duction of  country  milk,  the  supply  of  distillery-milk  has  increased  much 
faster,  so  that  it  constitutes  still  between  three-fourths  and  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  amount  used,  $4,000,000  being  paid  annually  for  the  mischievous 
stuff,  that  is  calculated  only  to  destroy  infant  life  and  do  serious  injury  to 
the  health  of  adults. 

In  these  estimates  we  have  varied  something  from  Mr.  Mullaly,  but  not 
widely,  and  have  also  extended  the  calculations  further  than  he  has  gone. 
We  subjoin  his  estimates  in  other  matters  relating  to  the  milk  trade : — 


Country* 

City  or  Swill-milk. 

Total. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Numbsr. 

Value. 

Producers  engaged 

6u0 

Number  of  cows 

10,000 

1250,000 

13,000 

$195,000 

23,000 

$446,000 

Comp,  and  persons  selling 

250 

600 

750 

Men  in  distribution 

600 

1,200 

1,800 

Horses  for  distribution. . . 

460 

46,000 

800 

80,000 

1,250 

125,000 

Wagons  and  harness  .... 

376 

87  600 

650 

65,000 

1,025 

102,500 

Cans 

10,000 

30,000 

13,000 

45,000 

28,000 

76.000 

Other  utensils 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

Total 

$363,600 

$887,000 

$750,500 
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Beside  this  amount,  is  to  be  taken  in  view  that  a still  larger  capital  is  in- 
vested in  the  farms  devoted  to  the  business  and  otherwise,  in  the  shape  of 
immovable  property.  The  number  of  cows,  which  we  take  as  6tated  by  Mr. 
Mullaly,  is,  we  believe,  much  underrated : according  to  his  statement,  there 
are  daily  brought  in  and  produced  within  the  city  270,000  quarts  of  un- 
adulterated milk,  which  is  in  the  rate  of  twelve  quarts  per  day  to  each  cow, 
through  summer  and  winter. 

The  adulteration  of  the  country  milk  is  not  practiced  by  the  farmers,  but 
by  the  city  dealers,  who  receive  it  pure,  and  they  are  in  some  degree  forced 
to  the  step,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  swill-milk  venders, 
their  article  being  produced  much  cheaper  than  the  country  milk,  and  hot 
having  to  pay  the  freightage  on  the  long  distance  to  which  the  other  is  sub- 
ject, so  that  the  profit  made  on  it  is  about  two-thirds  greater  than  that  on 
the  pure  country  article.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  an  honest 
course  would,  in  the  end,  as  in  all  other  matters,  be  most  for  the  advantage 
of  the  country  milk  dealers. 

In  point  of  wholesomeness,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  country 
milk,  in  the  worst  state  of  admixture  to  which  it  is  subjected,  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  its  pernicious  rival  in  its  best,  or  rather  in  its  least  mischievous 
state.  Of  the  13,000  miserable  animals  which  produce  this  poison,  four 
thousand  are  kept  within  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
that  cows  can  be  kept  in  a healthy  condition  in  the  confinement  to  which 
most  of  these  creatures  must  of  necessity  be  subjected  under  the  best  cir- 
cun^tances.  Good  milk, — milk  fit  for  either  children  or  grown  people  to 
use,  cannot  be  produced  within  a city  like  New  York.  But,  as  it  is  cupidi- 
ty wdiich  has  led  to  this  great  city- mi lk  production,  the  circumstances  of  its 
manufacture , as  it  may  well  be  called,  are  infinitely  worse  than  they  need 
be,  even  in  such  a city.  Of  these  four  thousand  cows,  more  than  one-half, ^ 
we  are  told,  are  kept  in  stables  connected  with  distilleries,  and  the  remain- 
der are  found  in  various  sections  of  the  city  where  stable  rent  is  cheap. 
They  are  almost  wholly  fed  upon  swill — a product  of  the  distilleries — which 
is  even  carried  out  for  the  use  of  cows  three  or  four  miles  beyond  the  city 
limits.  The  most  extensive  distillery  in  the  city  is  at  the  foot  of  Sixteenth- 
street,  on  North  river.  Three  cow-stables  are  connected  with  this  establish- 
ment, extending  in  parallel  lines  from  Tenth  Avenue  to  the  river.  The 
length  of  these  stables  is  500  to  700  feet  each,  and  about  2,000  cows  are 
kept  in  them.  The  space  allowed  the  animals  is  hardly  more  than  they 
would  have  if  in  drove.  The  swill,  a highly  stimulating  liquid,  which  is 
their  principal  sustenance,  a very  little  grain  or  hay  being  occasionally  given 
them,  is  poured  into  troughs,  in  front  of  which  they  are  tied,  and  upon  this 
they  are  kept  in  a state  of  perpetual  semi  intoxication,  and  are  allowed  sel- 
dom or  never  a breath  of  pure  air  or  a moment’s  exercise.  Each  cow  drinks 
twenty- five  to  thirty  gallons  a day.  The  price  paid  for  this  delectable  board 
is,  for  each  cow,  six  cents  per  day,  which  is  sufficient  to  give  the  conscien- 
tious proprietor  of  the  stables  an  income  of  about  140,000  a year.  As 
economy  is  studied  in  everything,  the  animals  are  allowed  no  litter  for  bed- 
ding, and  such  is  their  condition,  that  the  stench  which  proceeds  from  the 
stables  can  sometimes  be  perceived  at  a mile  distance,  and  always  gives 
warning  so  efficient  to  the  olfactories  of  the  passers-by,  that  few  are  ever 
tempted  to  explore  those  milky-ways.  The  atmosphere  itself  is  sufficient  to 
taint  the  fluid  in  the  pail,  and  unfit  it  for  use,  were  it  as  pure  as  spring 
water.  The  milking,  and  all  the  other  processes  connected  with  the  prepa- 
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ration  of  this  tempting  aliment,  is  conducted  with  equal  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness. 

The  effect  of  such  treatment  is,  of  course,  most  deadly.  A cow  ap- 
proaches her  first  slop-banquet  with  instinctive  horror,  and  cann  t be  recon- 
ciled to  the  disgusting  life  under  two  or  three  weeks  time.  After  a few 
weeks  endurance  of  it,  the  poor  creatures,  stupid  and  enfeebled,  present  a 
sickening  appearance.  Of  course,  they  become  diseased,  and  the  unmis- 
takable signs  thereof,  when  not  more  palpably  evident,  are  seen  in  the  rot- 
ting of  their  teeth,  the  tenderness  and  extension  of  the  hoofs,  which  are 
turned  up  like  the  point  of  a skate,  and  are  so  sore  often  that  they  are  un- 
able to  walk  or  even  stand,  falling  of  the  hair,  ulcers  upon  various  parts  of 
the  body,  Ac.  * The  iparks  of  a slop-fed  cow  are  so  distinct  that  were  an  in- 
mate of.  the  Sixteenth-street  stables  to  escape,  she  might,  like  a State-prison 
convict,  be  detained  and  brought  back  by  a stranger  without  advertisement 
or  description  of  the  fugitive.  Of  course,  cows  die  in  the  Sixteenth -street 
boarding  establishment,  the  mortality  semetimes  being  as  great  as  eight 
or  ten  in  a single  week — which  would  be  equal  to  about  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  whole  stabulary  population,  annually.  What  farmer  ever  had  his 
cows  die  at  that  rate?  or  could  afford  to  keep  a cow  under  such  circum- 
stances ? Good  milk  can  never  be  afforded  where  the  cows  that  yield  it  die 
at  the  yearly  rate  of  twelve  to  every  hundred.  But  the  real  mortality  of 
the  stables  is  yet  greater  than  this,  being  partially  vailed  under  a process 
that  also  saves  the  owners  from  what  would  else  prove  an  important  item  of 
loss.  A great  part  of  the  diseased  animals  having  become  unprofitable  to 
keep  longer,  are  sold  to  the  butchers  at  a few  cents  less  per  pound  than  ia 
paid  for  healthy  beef,  the  sale  being  facilitated  by  a sort  of  bloating  opera- 
tion called  fattening,  when  it  can  be  effected.  A large  amount  of  this  very 
nourishing  meat  is  sold  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  diseases  of  the  stables 
are  of  course  introduced  into  their  systems.  If  it  is  a misdemeanor  to  vend 
diseased  meat,  but  that  is  not  material,  since  the  fact  does  not  interfere  with 
the  business.  When  the  sick  cows  are  not  sold,  they  are  milked  as  long  as 
they  can  stand,  and  are  sometimes  held  up  by  men,  while  the  operation  is 
performed. 

The  daily  product  of  this  stable  is  about  24,000  gallons,  increased  by  the 
addition  of  6,000  quarts  of  water,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.,  (water  alone  would  purify 
it  by  diluting  the  noxious  elements,)  to  30,000.  This  sold  at  five  cents  a 
quart,  the  customary  price,  would  amount  to  $1,500.  The  annual  sale  is 
probably  not  less  than  $450,000,  as  the  swill-fed  cows  do  not  vary  so  much 
in  their  jield  in  different  seasons  as  do  the  farmer’s  cows.  Afier  all  losses 
from  death,  Ac.,  are  made  up,  the  profit  remaining  is  so  large,  that  Mr. 
Mullaly  assures  us,  such  as  are  able  to  keep  one  or  two  hundred  cows  make 
a fortune  in  few  years.  One  hundred  cows  give  a return  of  $70  per  day, 
(including  the  sale  of  water,  Ac.,)  of  which  $30  covers  all  expenses  incident 
to  the  business — the  owner  pays  for  whatever  food  the  animals  are  furnished 
beside  slops. 

This  milk  is  served  to  the  expectant  public  by  companies,  and  by  a large 
class  of  small  dealers,  who  purchase  from  fifty  up  to  several  hundred  quarts 
daily,  and  manufacture  it  over  to  suit  the  taste  ot  their  customers,  for  whom 
it  is  not  yet  quite  vicious  enough.  A great  many  of  the  shops  of  these 
public  caterers  are  fitly  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stables,  with  the 
plaster  of  Paris  figure  of  a cow  in  the  windows,  with  tasteful  geraniums, 
and  big  signs  outside  proclaiming  the  falsehood  that  the  pure  u Orange  ” 
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and  u Westchester w counties  is  for  sale  within  these  laboratories.  Among 
the  materials  that  help  fill  their  cans,  are  the  universal  water  and  chalk, 
and  with  them  flour,  starch,  magnesia,  molasses,  occasional  eggs,  and  the 
powdered  element  of  the  cow  in  the  window — which  has  therefore  a real 
elementary  in  place  of  a purely  representative  meaning — a double  character 
. which  few  patrons  of  these  concerns,  probably,  have  been  deep  enough  to 
discover.  From  these  places  we  suppose  it  is,  that  the  hundreds  who  stiH 
carry  the  old-fashioned  yoke  and  pendant  cans,  in  certain  parts  of  the  city, 
obtain  their  miserable  compound,  which  is  probably  nothing  improved  by 
their  treatment  preparatory  to  actual  consumption. 

There  is  another  stable  in  Fortieth-street,  where  the  cows  are  kept  in  a 
worse  condition  than  in  the  Sixteenth-street  stables.  There  are  only  about 
one  hundred  cows  here. 

In  Williamsburg  there  are  stables  on  First-street,  adjoining  the  distillery 
of  Crane,  Cogswell  <fc  Co.  These  stables  are  several  hundred  feet  long, 
built  of  brick,  and  hold  1,500  or  1,600  cows,  with  room  really  for  only  about 
600.  The  deaths  here  exceed  the  rate  of  Sixteenth-street — fifteen  to  twenty 
cows  being  relieved  of  a miserable  existence  every  week,  or  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  to  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  yearly.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  quarts  of  milk-poison  emanates  from  these  stables  weekly, 
or  nearly  seven  millions  of  quarts  annually.  About  twenty  smaller  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind,  in  Williamsburg  and  Bushwick,  are  supplied  with 
swill  from  this  distillery.  In  Williamsburg,  and  its  suburbs,  there  are  about 
6,000  cows,  fed  upon  swill,  furnishing  60,000  to  70,000  quarto  of  milk 
daily.  In  Brooklyn,  there  are  about  2,000  cows,  of  which  about  one  half 
are  kept  in  a stable  attached  to  the  distillery  in  Skillman  street.  In  Jersey 
City  there  are  about  1,000  slop-fed  cows,  the  material  for  keeping  them 
being  obtained  from  New  York. 

The  following  table,  presented  by  Mr.  Mullaly,  gives  an  analysis,  made  by 
Professor  Reid,  of  six  different  kinds  of  milk.  No.  1 is  an  analysis  of  Euro- 
pean milk ; No.  2,  of  Orange  County ; and  Nos.  8,  4,  5,  6,  are  analyses  of 
four  samples  of  distillery  milk.  The  Orange  County  is  the  best ; the  swill- 
milk  has  only  one-third  to  one-half  the  proportion  of  butter  in  the  other  two 
kinds.  The  unnatural  disproportion  of  parts  in  the  former,  is  doubtless  one 


effective  cause,  along  with  its  disease,  in  ] 

rendering  it 

so  injurious  to  the  ho- 

man  system. 

No.  I. 

i. 

t. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

Water 

..  878.00 

860.00 

869.10  876.10 

888.00 

89800 

Butter 

..  80  00 

85.00 

16  00 

14.00 

18.00 

10.00 

Casein 

..  48.20 

4500 

62.00 

59.00 

50.00 

45.00 

Sugar  of  milk 

. . 43.90 

63.00 

44.00 

42.00 

41.00 

40.00 

Phosphate  of  lime 

..  2.81 

8.85 

4.20 

4.00 

8.20 

2.80 

Phosphate  of  magnesia . . 

.42 

.76 

1.84 

1.56 

1.41 

1.20 

Phosphate  of  iron 

..  .07 

.09 

.12 

.11 

.10 

.01 

Chloride  of  potassium. . . 

. . 1.44 

2.00 

2.97 

2.51 

2.46 

2.35 

Chloride  of  sodium 

.24 

.86 

.44 

.42 

.48 

.40 

Soda  in  combination  with  the 
casein 42 

Jb 0 

.48 

.40 

.40 

.80 

— 

■ ■ ■■ 

— - 

----- 

. ■ . 

, . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

The  peculiar  malignancy  of  the  distillery-milk  poison  is  seen  in  ito  effect 
upon  the  infant  population.  Their  weak  and  susceptible  constitutions  readily 
imbibe  the  disease  with  which  it  is  impregnated ; and  beside  this,  ito  indi- 
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gestible  nature  weakens  the  stomach,  and  causes  dysentery,  diarrhea,  and 
other  kindred  affections,  produces  sometimes  convulsions,  predisposes  the 
system  to  the  reception  of  diseases  generally,  and  gives  tenfold  virulence  to 
every  attack,  of  whatever  kind,  that  is  made  upon  the  enfeebled  organization. 
Probably  it  is  more  attributable  to  this  poison  than  to  all  other  causes  con- 
joined, that  sixty -two  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  in  New  York , are  of  those 
wider  ten  years  of  age.  In  1814,  only  37  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  New 
York  were  under  that  age ; in  Boston,  the  deaths  under  ten  are  little  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  whole  mortality ; in  Washington,  51  per  cent;  in  Charles- 
ton, only  about  32  per  cent.  In  Carlisle,  England,  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  are  of  those  under  ten  years ; in  Newton,  Eng.,  23£  per  cent ; in 
Preston,  Eng.,  19  per  cent  only.  In  London,  the  child  mortality  is  in  almost 
the  exact  proportion  of  New  York,  and  in  London  the  children  are  fed  even 
more  than  in  New  York  on  adulterated  and  swill-milk.  The  abuse  is  even 
worse  there  than  here,  albeit  something  checked  of  late.  Other  great  cities 
of  Europe  suffer  under  the  same  evil,  so  that  New  York  is  not  alone  therein. 
Indeed,  her  example  is  followed  in  other  American  cities. 

How  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied?  We  think  it  is  easy  in  the  case  of 
New  York.  Distillery  milk  is  not  used  because  there  is  not  plenty  of  good 
milk,  or  because  any  one  believes  it  to  be  better  than  any  other.  New  York 
can  easily  be  supplied  from  the  country  with  as  much  pure  milk  as  her  citi- 
zens can  wish  to  use,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  it  are  every  day  cnlarg- 
ing.  The  resources  of  the  counties  around  the  city,  of  Jersey,  of  Connecticut, 
to  look  no  farther,  are  inexhaustible.  About  30,000,000  quarts,  or  1,350,- 
000  dollars1  worth  of  country  milk  was  brought  into  New  York  last  year, 
and  was  brought  in  pure.  Three  times  that  amount — about  the  quantity 
of  country  and  swill-milk  distributed  in  the  city — can  be  furnished  from  the 
country,  in  as  pure  condition  as  milk  was  ever  used.  It  is  not  done  now, 
because  the  poisoned  milk  dealers  push  the  farmers  from  the  market,  and 
but  for  the  effort  of  those  who  are  awake  to  the  evil  of  this  milk-plague, 
good  milk  could  not  be  sold  in  New  York  at  all.  Now,  the  opportunity 
which  the  farmers  without  are  anxiously  waiting  for,  might  easily  be  given 
them  by  a little  wholesome  legislation.  Why  have  a law  against  the  vend- 
ing of  bad  meal , any  more  than  against  the  sale  of  bad  milk  ? Of  what 
consequence  is  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  against  which  Congress  has  thought 
its  restrictive  interference  required,  compared  with  the  adulteration  of  milk? 
A milk  custom-house,  which  has  worked  so  efficiently,  as  we  are  told,  in 
Paris,  is  not  the  measure  needed  here;  but  a Milk  Inspection,  under  a 
proper  system,  as  recommended  by  the  Farmers1  Convention  of  Westchester 
County,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  every  family  in  the  city,  and  would 
“secure  the  lights  and  interests  of  honest  men  in  the  business.11  Let  there 
be  a milk  standard  established,  let  us  have  competent  inspectors,  let  all  the 
milk  sold  within  the  city  be  distributed  under  license,  and  let  a heavy  pen- 
alty be  attached  to  the  sale  of  any  adulterated  or  impure  milk  by  the  licensed 
venders. 

Some  of  the  New  York  papers  are  discouraged  at  the  seeming  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  city  to  use  bad  milk,  after  all  the  remonstrances 
addressed  to  them  through  the  press.  We  see  no  reason  for  such  a feeling. 
We  believe  their  frequent  and  earnest  cautions  have  not  been  unheeded.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  people  have  been  made  aware  of  the  evil,  and  are 
waiting  only  to  see  proper  efforts  made  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  in- 
itiate and  lead  the  reform.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mullaly,  we  are  assured, 
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cannot  be  without  a vast  effect.  At  any  rate,  the  evil  in  question  we  con- 
sider to  have  nearly  reached  its  worst,  and  thus  the  reaction  cannot  be  far 
distant.  Soon  the  baleful  emanations  of  distillery  adjuncts  must  fail ; the 
cow-prisons  of  New  York  and  Williarasburgh  must  disgorge  their  wretched 
population  to  regain  their  native  pastures  or  die  upon  the  way ; and  a pure, 
sufficient,  and  unfa* ling  stream  will  flow  into  the  city  from  the  healthy  lac- 
teals  of  “ the  cattle  upon  a thousand  hills,”  browsing  in  happy  ignorance  of 
the  miseries  of  kine-life  in  cities. 


Art.  IY.— TRAITS  OP  TRADE— LAUDABIK  AND  INIQUITOUS. 

cBirru  in. 

ECONOMY  OF  TRADE. 

Much  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  consists  of  the  manner  in 
which  are  made  the  exchanges  of  products  in  trade.  The  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  perform  the  twentieth  part  of  the  work  in  the  manufacture  of 
a pin,  in  consideration  of  this  service  is  fully  entitled  to  his  full  share  of  the 
world's  goods,  which  he  may  enjoy  in  independence.  He  aits  down  to  his 
table  of  mahogany  from  the  forest  of  South  America,  linen  damaak  from 
the  flax  fields  of  Ireland ; plates  from  China ; cutlery  from  Sheffield ; silver 
from  the  mines  of  Mexico.  His  ordinary  meal  is  furnished  forth  from  the 
cattle  of  the  hills,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the  sea.  His  bread  is  of 
the  finest  flour  of  Ohio,  his  preserves  from  Canton,  his  sugar  from  Havunna, 
his  fruits  and  wines  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  To  all  these 
luxuries  he  has  a just  claim,  on  account  of  his  fractional  labor  upon  a pin. 
This  simple  illustration  shows  the  only  secret  of  all  trade ; and  tie  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  world  depend  upon  its  widest  and  most  untrammeled 
influence. 

Yet  there  are  uncounted  millions  now  opposing  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
free  interchange  of  commodities  and  labor  by  prohibitions  and  non-inter- 
course. There  are  also  stringent  and  perplexing  regulations  between  some 
nations — perhaps  intended  to  foster  and  promote  trade,  but  which  really 
burden  and  harass  it — to  the  great  detriment  of  the  largest  number  of  their 
population. 

It  has  too  often  been  the  case  that — 

11  Lands  intersected  by  a narrow  frith 
Make  enemies  of  nations.” 

If  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  Creator,  that  each  nation  should  live 
isolated  and  without  intercourse  with  others,  it  might  be  expected  that 
each  would  produce,  in  itself  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  for  the  use  of 
man,  for  there  is  no  more  self-evident  truth,  than  that,  with  the  boon  of 
life,  comes  the  true  title  to  a life  estate,  with  a full  share  of  the  blessings 
that  make  life  desirable.  The  truth  is,  that  all  nations,  by  reason  of  their 
various  locations  and  the  difference  of  their  products,  are  made  dependent 
upon  each  other,  and  whatever  government  or  whatever  man  interferes  to 
prevent  a fraternal  and  harmonious  intercourse,  is  acting  in  open  opposition 
to  the  general  good  of  the  world. 
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It  is  a narrow,  short-sighted  policy  that  labors  in  these  comparatively  en- 
lightened days,  to  preserve  those  remnants  of  barbarous  laws  which  were 
intended  to  regulate  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the 
superficial  arguments  used  by  politicians  who  favor  what  is  known  as  the 
“protective  policy.”  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared  on  account  of  their 
depth,  or  the  inflated  terms  by  which  they  are  adorned.  All  that  they 
mean  is, 44  Protect  our  class,”  44  Protect  our  corporation,”  44  Protect  ourself.” 
The  great  welfare  of  each  one  individual  person  that  helps  to  make  up  the 
nation's  aggregate,  is  not  cared  for ; neither  is  the  gross  injustice  to  the 
smaller  nations. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of 44  Free  Trade,” — indeed 
there  is  no  disposition  to  advocate  it  here  just  now,  only  a tendency  to- 
wards it.  There  is  much  mischief  to  be  undone  before  such  a liberal  policy 
can  be  generally  beneficial.  And  there  is  a remedy  appearing  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  age  which  renders  useless  all  argument  for  and 
against  the  “protective  policy.” 

The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  gold  in  California,  Australia,  and 
Siberia,  has  had  the  effect  to  equalize  population.  The  discovery  was  not 
merely  at  one  place ; had  it  been  so,  the  effect  could  have  been  only  to 
have  removed  the  great  evil  of  an  over  population  from  one  point  to  an- 
other. It  being  at  several  points  at  antipodes  with  each  other  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  of  these  places  being  unpopulated,  there  has  been  a diffusion 
of  the  people  such  as  has  never  before  been  known. 

Let  wealth  and  population  become  equally  diffused,  and  44  Free  Trade n 
follows  as  a matter  of  course.  There  is  no  occasion  for  protective  duties, 
for  the  important  lesson  has  been  learned,  that  when  any  kind  of  industry 
needs  to  be  protected,  it  is  time  to  abandon  that  industry,  and  try  a new 
place  and  a new  trade. 

The  fallacy  of  the  44  protective  policy”  can  be  made  quite  apparent  by 
applying  it  to  each  of  the  States  of  our  confederacy.  No  matter  on  what 
pretense  it  may  be,  for  protection,  or  it  may  be  for  revenue,  the  effect  would 
be  the  same.  Louisiana  produces  sugar  and  cotton,  and  Maine  produces 
timber  and  potatoes.  Each  State  needing  the  products  of  the  other,  ex- 
changes are  constantly  going  on.  But  suppose  each  State  should  subject 
the  products  of  the  other  State  to  a large  duty  before  it  could  sell  its  goods ; 
and  suppose  this  to  be  the  general  arrangement  between  all  the  States,  the 
delay,  the  expense,  and  the  evasion  of  the  law  would  be  vexatious  and  ruin- 
ous. 

The  pretenses  of  governments  for  imposing  duties  upon  imports  and  ex- 
ports are  various,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  effect  of  them  is  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  the  law-makers  themselves.  Let  it  be  for  protection. 
Well,  the  very  fact  proves  that  the  manufacture  of  the  article  ought  to  be 
abandoned;  that  some  other  industry  would  pay  better,  or  if  competition  is 
too  great,  the  place  should  be  left  for  a less  crowded  sphere.  But  suppose 
it  is  for  revenue.  The  weight  bears  unequally.  The  just  way  of  imposing 
taxes  is,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  a man  possesses.  In  the  ca>e  of  a 
tariff,  the  poor  man  pays  just  as  much  for  his  coat  or  his  barrel  of  flour  as 
the  rich  man. 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  system  is  the  cost.  Count  the  custom- 
houses reared  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands;  the  collectors  with 
salaries  enormous  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  And 
then  the  army  of  subordinates,  and  the  revenue  vessels  at  every  port  Al- 
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together  there  is  more  good  money  paid  for  these  things  than  it  is  safe  to* 
those  who  uphold  such  a system  to  talk  about. 

For  a curiosity,  it  is  well  to  make  a minute  calculation,  to  ascertain  the 
per-centage  assessed  upon  every  article  of  food,  furniture,  and  clothing,  that 
one  applies  to  his  own  use.  Then  compare  this  assessment  with  auy  ima- 
ginary benefit  you  may  receive  from  the  system  which  imposes  such  a tax, 
and  you  will  find  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  The  English  operative 
has  by  such  a system  been  brought  down  to  labor  for  a few  pence  a day, 
and  all  that  to  be  paid  for  a small  loaf  of  bread.  But  here  nothing  has 
been  said  of  the  cost  of  legislation,  and  the  disarrangement  and  ruin  at- 
tendant on  the  change  as  the  scale  of  duties  is  increased  or  decreased.  And 
then  again  is  the  irresistible  temptation  to  evade  the  revenue  laws — imposing 
the  grossest  injustice  upon  all  honest  merchants  who  abide  by  them. 

This  subject  is  introduced  here  only  to  show  its  interference  in  the  great 
universal  operations  of  trade.  It  has  ever  been  the  most  serious  difficulty 
that  trade  has  had  to  contend  with,  on  its  mission  of  infinite  good ; but  it  is 
to  be  believed  that,  despite  all  the  short-sigh  ted  legislating  on  the  subject, 
despite  all  existing  oppressive  laws  and  tyrannical  edicts,  the  evil,  great  as 
it  has  been,  and  is  now,  will  work  its  own  cure. 

In  the  age  of  tariff  and  trade  protection  there  has  ever  been  a nervous 
sensitiveness  about  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  certain  superficial  politicians,  that  two  nations  should  exchange 
just  a given  amount  of  commodities,  square  accounts,  and  wait  for  another 
trade.  “ There  must  be  no  over  trading,  there  must  be  no  balance  of  ac- 
counts unsettled,  or  distress  and  bankruptcy  are  sure  to  follow,”  argues  the 
croaker ! 

This  is  a matter  more  talked  about  than  understood,  but,  as  in  most  other 
subjects  connected  with  political  economy,  the  plain  truth  lies  very  near  the 
surface,  and  can  be  discovered  by  the  simplest  illustration. 

The  trader  from  a new  State  in  the  far  West  proceeding  to  an  Atlantic 
city  with  his  invoices  of  flour,  hemp,  ashes,  &c.,  makes  his  sales,  and  invests 
the  proceeds  in  teas,  sugars,  fruits,  spices,  cottons,  woolens,  silks,  and  the 
like.  He  is  offered  a credit  of  a thousand  dollars  more  than  his  own  prop- 
erty will  pay  for.  He  knows  that  he  can  sell  so  much  more,  and  make  hk 
profits  on  it.  Shall  he  accept  the  credit  ? “ Oh  no,”  replies  the  timid  poli- 

tician, “ the  balance  of  trade  to  the  amount  of  a thousand  dollars  will  be 
against  him.  He  is  furnishing  his  neighbors  and  customers  with  luxuries 
that  they  cannot  pay  for.”  But  it  is  submitted  here  that  you  beg  the  ques- 
tion. For  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  his  customers  know  enough  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  trader  makes  money  in  the  operation  as  he  is  furnished 
with  additional  capital.  Why  not  suppose  the  same  of  his  customers.  He 
may  sell  them  agricultural  implements,  improved  stock,  choice  seeds,  and 
numerous  articles  by  the  use  of  which  their  subsequent  profits  will  be  vastly 
increased.  And  yet,  suppose  the  merchant  has  the  gold  at  home,  and  in- 
tends to  remit  it  immediately  upon  his  return.  Oh,  that  will  not  do  at  all ! 
cries  out  the  same  timid  politician.  Gold  must  not  go  to  pay  for  merchan- 
dise 1 But  suppose  the  only  product  of  his  State  to  be  gold,  what  then  ! 
Your  small  politician  will  be  cornered  here.  The  same  rule  will  apply  in 
the  aggregate  operations  of  thousands  of  merchants,  which  makes  up  the 
amount  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  imports  and  exports.  The  close  of  the 
year  shows  a balance  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  due  for  imports  over  the 
amount  of  exports.  Well,  the  commodities  are  here,  and  the  fact  that  they 
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are  here  is  a proof  positive  that  they  were  needed  and  should  be  here. 
“ Yes,  but  the  fifty  millions  are  to  be  paid  in  gold.”  Well,  what  then ! 
Gold  is  only  the  recognized  representative  of  wealth.  It  is  of  no  value, 
further  than  it  will  pay  for  necessaries,  comforts,  luxuries,  and  the  facilities 
for  increasing  individual  estates.  The  smallest  operations  in  trade  truly 
illustrate  the  largest  The  benefit  of  exchange  and  credit — between  indi- 
viduals or  communities — can  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  the  opera- 
tions between  nations.  The  rulers  of  the  world  in  the  mere  barbarous  ages 
have  sneered  at  and  derided  the  mercantile  profession.  They  have  since 
fondled  it — have  fostered,  have  protected  it,  have  oppressed  it,  have  embar- 
rassed it — in  short,  have  done  anything  to  it,  but  “ to  let  it  alone.” 


CHATTM  IT. 


RIGHTS  IN  TRADE. 

The  legitimate  course  of  trade  is  to  “buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,”  to  buy  at 
a certain  price  and  sell  at  an  advance,  and  to  do  this  houestly,  so  that  both 
seller  and  buyer  shall  be  benefited  by  the  operation,  and  no  one  suffer  there- 
by. This  benefit  presupposes  something  to  be  done,  to  entitle  the  trader 
justly  to  it.  It  may  be  to  convey  corn  to  the  South  Sea  Islands — or  to  send 
a case  of  silks  into  a neighboring  street.  Take  a commodity  where  it  is 
useless,  and  transport  it  where  it  can  be  used.  Take  a commodity  where  it 
is  plenty,  and  place  it  where  it  is  scarce.  This  may  be  done  on  a large  or 
a small  scale,  and  the  doer  is  justly  entitled  to  the  profit  of  the  change.  He 
is  entitled  to  this  because  he  adds  something  to  the  value  of  the  article — 
perhaps  he  creates  this  value.  For  instance,  the  value  of  guano  arises  entire- 
ly in  its  removal  from  the  Lobos  Islands,  where  it  is  of  no  value,  to  the 
bleak  New  England  hills,  where  its  effect  upon  vegetation  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  compost.  Let  it  be  repeated,  and  understood  fairly,  that  legiti- 
mate moral  trade  consists  in  making  large  or  small  profits,  so  that  both 
parties  to  the  transaction  shall  be  benefited  and  no  one  injured.  This  may 
be  considered  a brief  common  sense  axiom  upon  which  all  honest  trade  is 
based.  Not  that  we  should  make  it  the  duty  of  the  seller  to  look  particu- 
larly after  the  interest  of  the  purchaser,  for  it  is  presumed  that  each  party  is 
competent  to  manage  his  own  part  of  the  business.  The  only  true  value  of 
a commodity  is  the  price  it  will  sell  for  after  its  quality  is  ascertained.  This 
is  the  only  value  that  can  be  understood,  and  the  only  reasonable  arrange- 
ment of  price.  It  is  the  price  made  by  the  multitude — the  judgment  of  the 
world.  But  let  the  seller  -falsify  the  quality  of  his  merchandise,  let  him 
cover  its  defects  and  make  it  appear  to  be  what  it  is  not  in  reality,  and  in 
this  manner  make  a sale,  and  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  he  takes 
the  purchaser’s  money  without  an  equivalent,  and  thus  breaks  the  rule. 
True  honesty,  and  also  the  custom  of  trade  requires  that  there  should  be  no 
false  representation,  no  deception,  no  concealment  of  latent  defect. 

As  to  the  right  of  the  use  of  superior  knowledge,  more  acute  sagacity 
and  untiring  enterprise  in  trade,  and  consequently  to  the  enhanced  profits 
which  attend  such  superiority,  there  is  in  reality  no  question.  The  compe- 
tition is  between  great  talents  well  applied  on  the  one  hand,  and  mediocrity 
or  indolence  on  the  other.  The  first  qualification  all  business  men  should 
strive  to  attain,  the  latter  state  is  one  that  every  man  should  wish  to  avoid. 
The  end  of  the  first  is  usually  success ; the  result  of  the  latter  is  certain  dis- 
appointment “ The  common  law  affords  to  every  one  reasonable  protection 
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against  fraud  in  dealing : but  it  does  not  go  the  romantic  length  of  giving 
indemnity  against  the  consequences  of  indolence  and  folly,  or  a careless  in- 
difference to  the  ordinary  and  accessible  means  of  information.”* 

“The  interests  of  Commerce  will  not  easily  permit  parties  to  escape  from 
bargains  which  they  have  concluded ; they  must  lay  the  blame  to  their  not 
having  been  better  informed  concerning  the  defects  of  the  article  sold.”f 

“ Nor  do  I know  that  there  is  anything  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  laws  of 
human  brotherhood,  that  forbids  this  honest — not  fraudulent  but  honest 
— competition  between  men’s  exertions,  faculties,  and  wits.”J 

Superior  knowledge  in  business  is  acquired  only  by  arduous  effort,  and 
those  who  possess  it  will  act  upon  it  to  the  certain  detriment  of  these  who 
have  it  not  A merchant  has  spent  bis  best  days  and  his  vigorous  health, 
far  from  home  in  an  uncongenial  climate.  He  returns,  with  the  experience 
gained  there,  to  enter  into  a new  branch  of  trade,  and  no  one  disputes  his 
right  to  withhold  his  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  trade  from  all 
men,  and  reap  the  profits  himself,  as  a reasonable  compensation  for  his  time 
and  health.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his  knowledge  so  much  depends  upon  actual 
observation,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  communicate  it.  An- 
other merchant  industriously  learns  the  fact  upon  which  a successful  business 
depends,  immediately  about  him  ; he  carefully  directs  his  operations  by  this 
knowledge,  succeeds,  and  no  one  doubts  his  right  to  success.  It  is  not  his 
duty  to  go  about  to  see  that  ail  his  neighbors  have  as  much  wisdom  as 
himself. 

In  the  celebrated  case  put  by  Cicero,  hard  as  it  has  been  to  decide  by 
many  morbid  moralists,  there  should  be  no  difficulty.  “ A corn  merchant 
of  Alexandria  arrived  at  Rhodes  in  a time  of  great  scarcity,  with  a cargo  of 
grain,  and  with  knowledge  that  a number  of  other  vessels  laden  with  corn, 
had  already  sailed  from  Alexandria  for  Rhodes,  and  which  he  had  passed 
on  his  way — was  he  bound  in  conscience  to  inform  the  buyers  of  that  factr§ 
Cicero  decides  that  he  was.  But  this  decision  is  against  the  practice  and 
common  sense  of  the  world.  Suppose  the  Alexandrine  had  acted  conscien- 
tiously according  to  Cicero,  and  in  the  first  place,  upon  his  arrival,  had  in- 
dustriously sought  the  buyers  of  corn  at  Rhodes,  and  informed  them  of  the 
probability  of  an  immediate  supply.  He  could  not  have  sold  his  own  corn, 
or  if  he  could  sell  it,  the  prices  would  have  been  so  low  as  might  have  ren- 
dered him  bankrupt,  and  perhaps  others  with  him.  This  giving  informa- 
tion for  conscience  sake  is  more  than  justice  requires.  Better  in  every  re- 
spect would  it  be  for  the  corn-dealers  of  Rhodes,  and  their  customers,  to 
suffer  a little,  than  that  one  or  more  Alexandrines  should  be  utterly  ruined. 
But  his  first  arrival  may  have  been  a part  of  his  plan.  It  may  have  arisen 
from  the  sagacity  which  provided  a better  appointed  ship ; the  superior 
skill  by  which  it  was  sailed ; the  greater  energy  of  the  crew.  If  so,  these 
considerations  all  enter  into  the  conditions  that  entitle  him  to  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  his  precedence  at  the  port  of  Rhodes. 

Take  a similar  case  of  common  occurrence  in  our  own  times.  The  mail 
brings  intelligence  of  threatened  famine,  or  actual  starvation,  in  California. 
The  Boston  or  New  York  merchant  casts  his  eye  over  the  clearance  of  a 
score  or  more  of  slow-sailing  vessels,  laden  with  food  enough  to  produce  a 
surfeit  to  the  whole  State.  Yet  there  is  his  own  new  Clipper  lying  at  the 
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whar£  all  ready  for  sea.  The  model  of  that  ship  was  his  study  by  day  and 
his  dream  by  night  for  years.  Not  a timber,  a bolt,  or  a rope,  was  admit- 
ted into  its  structure  without  his  personal  examination.  A hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  may  have  beeu  its  cost.  The  most  skillful  officers,  without  re- 
gard to  pay,  are  engaged  to  command  her.  Intelligent,  active,  temperate 
sailors,  at  double  wages,  make  up  the  crew.  The  merchant  is  heard  to  say 
abstractedly : 44  I can  do  it — I can  do  it — at  any  rate  I’ll  try  her.”  The 
new  vessel  is  forthwith  filled  from  keel  to  scuttle  with  beef,  pork,  fish,  flour, 
and  corn,  all  quietly — perhaps  without  a question’s  being  asked  about  her 
destination.  The  steamer  takes  her  out  of  the  harbor ; one  by  one  the 
sails  are  hoisted  to  the  breeze,  and  now,  of  all  beautiful  objects  on  earth 
behold  that  ship ! She  dances  upon  the  billows,  she  coquettes  with  the 
waves,  she  heeds  not  the  storms,  and  the  winds  are  her  playthings.  Like  a 
w thing  of  life,”  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  44  flying  cloud,”  she  hastens  on- 
ward to  her  destined  port  The  fleet  of  “ tubs”  are  all  passed,  as  though 
they  were  so  many  stationary  buoys  on  the  sea.  The  clipper’s  arrival  is  re- 
ported, and  the  profitable  account  sales  of  her  cargo  is  forwarded  by  the 
same  mail.  The  adventure  pays  the  cost  of  the  ship  and  the  expenses  of 
sailing  her  to  California.  Now,  who  will  tell  us  that  this  is  not  a truly  le- 
gitimate speculation  ? 44  But  he  passed  other  vessels  on  the  way  to  the  same 
port,”  says  some  modern  conscientious  Cicero  I Indeed — and  that  was  his 
design  at  the  outset.  Who  will  tell  us  that  the  first  duty  of  the  captain  or 
supercargo,  upon  his  arrival,  was  to  have  proclaimed  to  all  purchasers : 
44  Hold  on — don’t  be  in  haste — wait  a few  days — for  there  are  a large  num- 
ber of  vessels  on  the  way  laden  with  the  same  articles  I have  to  offer  you. 
The  price  is  now  too  high ; wait  until  their  arrival  shall  make  the  just 
price !” 

The  true  merchant  has  nothing  to  fear  from  intelligence,  enterprise,  and 
sagacity,  let  them  come  with  whatever  strength  into  competition,  for  he  can 
acquire  these  qualities  himself — and  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  further 
the  momentous  designs  of  Commerce.  He  has  only  to  fear  the  meanness, 
cupidity,  deception,  and  dishonest  advantages,  that  are  too  often  practiced. 
There  is  a sickening  disiifgenuousness,  a putting  on  of  fair  appearances,  of 
44  the  buyer  that  says,  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught ; but  when  he  has  gone  his 
way  then  boasteth of  the  seller  who  is  ever  exhibiting  samples  false  to 
what  he  has  to  sell.  What  is  most  required  in  all  mercantile  transactions 
is  downright  simple  honesty.  There  is  no  profession  in  the  world  that 
more  requires  the  constant  influence  of  a Christianized  conscience;  with  this 
active  in  all  transactions  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
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Art.  Y. — RISE  AND  FALL  OF  LAIB  ONTARIO. 

To  Fekkman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine . 

Sir  : — In  the  May  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  I notice  a state- 
ment of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Lake  Ontario,  from  1846  to  1852  inclusive,  de- 
rived from  observations  made  by  Captain  H.  T.  Spencer. 

During  a geological  tour  in  the  district  of  country  lying  between  that 
lake  and  the  river  Attawa,  I selected  a place,  , near  the  northern  shore  of  the 
lake,  for  a lakeometer,  with  a view  of  determining  whether  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  great  Lakes  are  periodic  or  occasional.  The  place  selected  is  Gull 
Island,  between  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg,  about  two  miles  from  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Lake.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  this  island  had  a 
surface  of  about  two  acres  more  or  less,  but  in  the  process  of  time  became 
(in  high  water)  a sunken  reef,  and  the  inhabitants  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  island  had  settled.  An  examination  of  the  reef,  and  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Lake,  satisfied  me  that  the  island  had  not  settled  down,  but  had 
been  decapitated  by  the  ice  and  wind.  The  island  consists  of  bituminous 
fossiliferous  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata  from  one  to  two  feet  in  thickness, 
intersected  by  vertical  seams,  east  and  west  and  north  and  south.  During 
high  water,  in  cold  weather,  the  ice  formed  over  the  surface,  and  remained 
in  contact  with  the  rock,  and  when  high  winds  lifted  up  the  ice,  and  floated 
it  away,  it  carried  the  thin  strata  of  rock  with  it,  and  when  the  ice  melted, 
dropped  the  rock  in  deep  water.  The  same  process  of  removing  the  rocks 
is  still  going  on.  In  this  way  Gull  Island  has  become  a reef.  The  lime- 
stone is  so  highly  bituminous,  that  the  lime-burners  require  but  little  fuel  to 
produce  calcination.  The  lime  after  being  burnt  is  found  to  contain  lumps 
of  what  the  lime-burner3  term  “ fire-stone,”  a stone  that  undergoes  no 
change  by  the  heat.  This  bituminous  property  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
volcanic  action.  This  portion  of  Lake  Ontario  is  subject  to  submarine  con- 
vulsions, during  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake  ebb  and  flow  every  ten  min- 
utes. At  Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  Grafton,  and  Colbourne,  the  water  of  the 
Lake  recedes  suddenly,  and  leaves  the  harbors  bare,  and  then  returns  with 
a violent  roar  and  invades  the  land.  I have  recorded  three  of  these  con- 
vulsions, one  on  the  20th  of  September,  1845 ; another  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1847,  and  another  on  the  5th  of  July,  1850.  That  of  September,  1845, 
gave  birth  to  a most  terrific  lightning  storm,  which  traversed  the  whole  width 
of  the  Lake  northeasterly  and  the  wilderness  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Champlain : it  was  accompanied  by  a tornado  that  mowed  down  the  forest 
as  a mower  mow9  down  the  grass.  That  of  the  5th  of  July,  1850,  created 
a terrific  water-spout,  which  was  broken  by  a thunder-bolt,  the  electric  ener- 
gies of  which  also  came  from  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  Lake.  As  soon 
as  the  lightning  had  finished  this  work  it  formed  a cloud,  which  at  once  di- 
vided, one  part  following  the  water  to  Quebec  and  the  other  crossed  the 
Lake  and  passed  over  the  land  towards  Albany,  and  its  course  discharged  so 
much  water  as  to  raise  the  Canada  Creek  so  suddenly  that  the  bridge  crossed 
by  the  Schenectady  and  Utica  Railway  was  carried  away,  and  the  trains  were 
plunged  into  the  water  before  the  conductor  was  aware  of  the  destruction  of 
the  bridge.  I mention  these  facts  as  connected  with  the  ri-e  and  fall  of  the 
water  of  that  Lake.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1841,  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ontario  fell  fourteen  inches  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  did  not  rise  again  dur- 
ing the  residue  of  the  year.  This  vast  quantity  of  water  could  not  have 
been  discharged  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence  during  that  time,  and  that  river 
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» the  only  known  outlet  of  the  Lake.  Ontario  is  a very  deep  lake,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  Blade  River  to  the  opposite  shore  the  Lake  is  underlaid 
by  bituminous  fossiliferous  limestone,  and  recently  that  strata  on  the  Black 
River  and  its  tributaries,  at  Watertown  and  Lowville,  was  severely  shaken 
by  an  earthquake.  This  section  of  the  Lake  produces  the  most  fearful  light- 
ning storms,  one  of  which  visited  the  county  of  Oswego  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  while  three  feet  of  snow  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  what  is  won- 
derful, the  temperature  of  the  air,  a few  hours  before  the  storm  broke  forth, 
was  seven  degrees  below  zero. 

The  waters  of  the  great  Lakes  in  their  course  to  the  ocean  describe  a 
curve  on  the  sphere  of  the  earth,  rising  in  lat  50°  and  discharging  in  the 
Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  same  latitude.  Between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Mississippi  an  immense  spring  divides  its  waters  between  the  lake  and 
the  river,  a portion  running  each  way.  In  very  high  water  further  down 
the  waters  of  Lakj  Huron  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  mingle. 
The  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  the  Niagara  River,  which  connects  Lake  Erie  with 
Lake  Ontario,  at  present  present  a formidable  barrier,  but  some  convulsion 
of  nature  may  break  down  this  barrier,  in  that  case  Lake  Erie,  which  now 
covers  a large  surface,  would  become  a river.  I have  spent  much  time  in 
examining  these  Falls  and  the  country  around  it  At  low  water  when  the 
wind  was  blowing  up  Lake  Erie  I examined  the  strata  upon  which  the  rock 
composing  the  Falls  rests ; it  is  a red  and  green  shale  like  that  which  forms 
the  cliffs  of  Niagara  River  at  Lewistown  and  Queenstown.  I also  examined 
the  strata  in  the  deep  borings  for  salt-water  at  St  Catherine’s,  near  the  edge 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  found  the  red  and  green  strata  as  at  Lewistown 
and  the  Falls.  The  water  which  falls  over  the  rock  precipices  at  each  side 
of  Goat  Island,  and  known  as  the  Horse  Shoe  and  tne  American  Fall,  de- 
scend into  immense  chasms  excavated  by  the  water  in  this  red  and  green 
shale,  which  is  soft  During  strong  easterly  wind  and  low  water,  Lake  Erie 
has  failed  to  supply  water  to  the  Great  Western  Canal,  and  boats  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Canal  have  occasionally  been  put  to  great  inconvenience 
on  account  of  this  low-water.  There  may  come  a time  when  this  difficulty 
may  increase  and  become  more  permanent,  for  there  is  a mystery  about  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  of  these  lakes  which  the  greater  or  lesser  amount 
of  rain  does  not  account  for.  I have  made  both  minute  and  extensive  ex- 
aminations of  the  country  to  the  east  and  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  north  of 
the  water-shed  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah  from  those  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  One  of  the  small  lakes  of  Preble  during  high-water  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  tributaries  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  of  the  Sus- 
quebannah  at  the  same  time.  The  chain  of  Lakes,  commencing  with  Ca- 
nandaigua, Crooked,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Beaver,  Skeneateles,  Cross,  O wasco, 
Onondaga,  the  Eastern  Lakes  of  Manlius  and  Oneida,  discharge  their  sur- 
plus waters  into  Lake  Ontario,  through  Oswego  River;  all  have  surfaces' of 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  elevation  above  that  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  equal  depth.  From  an  examination  of  some  of  these 
Lakes,  I am  satisfied  that  what  now  forms  the  surface  of  the  bottom  once 
formed  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  connection  with  the  surface  examina- 
tions I have  examined  the  deep  shafts  sunk  in  that  district  of  country  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  salt  water.  At  Lockpit,  on  t e Erie  Canal,  be- 
tween Montezuma  and  Clyde,  a shaft  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  four  hundred 
feet,  and  water  as  dense  as  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  obtained.  In  the 
sinking  of  this  shaft  the  proprietor  preserved  for  my  examination  specimens 
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of  all  the  strata  passed  through.  In  sinking  the  shaft  the  augur  fell  Air- 
teen  feet,  having  met  with  a subterranean  stream,  the  current  of  which  waa 
so  strong  as  to  caifse  a vibration  of  the  stem  of  the  drill.  This  well  dis- 
charged the  water  over  the  top  occasionally,  attended  by  a loud  roaring — 
wbat  the  workmen  called  blowing.  A pump  was  placed  in  the  shaft,  but 
which,  on  being  worked  hard  became  clogged  with  crystals  of  selenite, 
formed  instantly  by  the  mingling  of  two  veins  of  water,  which  brought  the 
combination  to  the  point  of  saturation.  I have  several  of  these  crystals,  as 
well  as  a quantity  of  the  water  in  my  cabinet.  The  crystals  are  eight-sided 
flattened  prisms — perfectly  transparent  and  of  shining  surface,  but  when  cal- 
cined become  opake,  and  discover  the  most  minute  laminae,  which  can  be 
separated  like  the  sheets  of  a quire  of  the  finest  paper.  These  crystals  pre- 
sent a beautiful  page  in  the  great  volume  of  nature. 

The  brine  of  this  well  is  of  such  great  specific  gravity  that  eighteen  gallons 
will  make  a bushel  of  salt,  but  it  contains  so  great  a portion  of  the  chlorides 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  as  to  cause  it  to  deliquesce.  At  Montezuma  a 
shaft  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  604  feet,  and  water  as  dense  as  that  at 
Lockpit  obtained,  and  so  powerful  was  the  current  at  that  depth  that  the 
water  rose  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  overflowed  the  low 
grounds  for  a great  distance.  The  weather  being  then  warm  and  dry,  H 
crystalized  on  the  surface,  forming  a large  salt-field.  At  Syracuse,  Salina, 
and  Liverpool,  I also  examined  the  deep  boriugs  for  salt-water,  and  Mr. 
Disbrow,  in  sinking  a deep  salt-well  at  Little  Sodus  Bay,  near  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  reported  to  me  the  strata  passed  as  he  progressed  downward. 
This  well  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  316  feet.  I have  thus  stated  some  few 
facts  connected  with  my  examinations  of  the  country  around  Lake  Ontario, 
as  connected  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  Lake.  The  great  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  in  the  deep  wells  at  Montezuma  and  Lockpit,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  deep  wells  at  St  Catherine’s,  on  the  Welland  Canal,  show  that  the 
under  strata  are  easily  dissolved.  I have  in  my  collection  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  Lake  Sodom,  taken  from  that  lake  in  January,  1851,  by  Fisher 
Howe,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  and  it  closely  resembles  the  waters  of  Lockpit  and 
Montezuma ; and  I recently  sent  samples  of  the  three  brines  to  Professor 
Cook,  of  Albany,  to  be  analyzed,  and  deposited  in  the  State  cabinet  of  nat- 
ural history,  with  other  brines  obtained  by  me  from  various  places  on  this 
continent. 

The  record  of  observations  furnished  by  Capt.  Spencer  cover  seven  years, 
and  I now  add  those  made  on  Gull  Island  by  Mr.  Ousten,  the  keeper  of  the 
Light,  for  the  years  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  1845,  and  also  1846. 
The  two  will  cover  thirteen  consecutive  years.  The  British  Government 
constructed  a Lighthouse  upon  Gull  Island — it  is  a hollow  column  built  of 
stone — in  this  hollow  column  the  water  rises  and  falls  like  the  water  in  a 
well,  and  the  measure  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Lake  was  taken  regularly 
wi Ain  this  hollow  column,  and  is  what  I term  a Lakeometer : — 
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Mr.  Onsten  remarks,  in  bis  official  report  to  me,  that  a strong  westerly 
wind  blowing  for  a long  time  creates  a current  up  the  Lake.  In  a letter 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Ousten,  dated  Dec.  15th,  1846,  he  says:  “The 
Lake  commenced  rising  in  October,  and  still  continued  on  the  rise  when  the 
Light  was  discontinued,  December  6th,  at  the  close  of  navigation.  In  Au- 
gust, 1846,  for  the  first  since  I had  charge  of  the  Light  I could  walk  around 
the  Tower,  the  rock  upon  which  it  stands  being  perfectly  dry.” 

The  lowest  stage  of  water  recorded  was  September  25,  1841,  at  the 
time  the  Lake  fell  fourteen  inches  is  thirty-six  hours ; and  the  highest,  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1840,  two  feet  ten  inches.  The  measure  is  not  given  in 
August,  1846,  as  the  water  did  not  rise  above  the  rock  on  which  the  Light- 
house is  placed — of  course  it  was  lower  than  in  1841. 

The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Ousten  show  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Lake  is  not  periodic,  once  in  seven  years,  as  many  have  supposed,  but  is  oc- 
casional. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  an  act 
was  passed  appropriating  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  lowering  the  surface  of  the  Lakes  tributary  to  the  Oswego,  which 
lie  west  of  the  outlet  of  Seneca  River,  by  which  means  the  Cayuga  and 
Montezuma  marshes,  which  I denominate  the  New  York  Everglades,  will  be 
drained,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  promoted,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  drowned  lands,  now  a nuisance,  made  the  richest 
and  most  productive  lands  of  the  State. 

The  Cratean  Lakes  of  Manlius,  which  are  tributary  to  Lake  Ontario,  are, 
no  doubt,  of  volcanic  origin:  in  the  neighborhood  they  are  called  the 
“green  lakes.”  One  of  these  is  on  the  top  of  a hill.  The  banks  of  the 
Upper  Lake,  and  the  Lake  itself,  is  in  the  form  of  a tea-cup.  The  banks  are 
two  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  water  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  water  appears  of  a deep  green,  but  on  being  taken  up  in  a glass  is 
found  to  be  perfectly  transparent.  Trees  and  limbs  which  fall  into  the  water, 
in  a short  time  become  incrusted ; this  incrustation  is  of  a bright  green 
color,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  hard.  Timber  thus  coated, 
when  it  decays  leaves  the  covering  in  the  shape  of  hollow  tubes.  Wood 
soaked  in  the  Lake  for  some  months,  on  being  dried  and  burnt,  gives  out  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur.  I found,  on  striking  the  surface  of  the  Lake  with 
a pole,  that  large  bubbles  were  made,  and  as  these  floated  toward  the  shore, 
over  the  white  rock  that  sloped  toward  the  Lake,  so  that  the  sun’s  rays  were 
brought  to  a focus,  a five-pointed  star  was  produced.  A farmer  who  resides 
near  the  “ Lower  Lake,”  informed  me  that  one  afternoon,  while  plowing 
near  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  he  heard  a sudden  rush  of  water  behind  him, 
on  turning  around,  and  seeing  the  Lake  rising  over  the  land  he  fled,  with 
his  team,  but  the  water  soon  returned  to  its  basin.  The  “ Lower  Lake  ” has 
low  banks,  which  appear  to  have  sunk  down : it  receives  the  surplus  water 
of  the  “ Upper  Lake  ” through  a chasm  in  the  bank  of  that  Lake,  and  dis- 
charges in  a small  stream  that  runs  under  the  Erie  Canal.  The  banks  of 
these  Lakes  are  formed  of  sulphate  of  lime.  There  are  deep  fissures  and 
chasms  around  the  border  of  the  “ Upper  Lake,”  and  also  deep  sinks,  in 
which  large  trees  are  swallowed  up.  Such  is  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
districts  that  border  Lake  Ontario,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  Lake,  as  connected  with  its  mysterious  changes  of  surface. 
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Art.  TI. — TALIAFERRO  P.  SHAFFNER,  ESft.,  OF  IENTDCIT, 

PRESIDENT  OP  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY,  MIC. 

The  contemplation  of  the  lives  of  our  successful  business  men,  the  vidsri- 
tudes  they  have  encountered,  the  obstacles  they  have  surmounted  or  swept 
away,  the  difficulties  they  have  overcome,  is  an  instructive  lesson.  In  our 
country,  where  rank  and  fortune  are  not  a heritage  that  descends,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  from  father  to  son,  but  oflener  are  carved  out  by  persevering 
industry  and  enterprise,  combined  with  energy  of  moral  determination,  the 
result  of  fixed  principles,  and  an  investigating  intelligence  which  gathers  har- 
vests from  every  new  source  of  information,  this  is  especially  the  case.  The 
man  who  has  been  the  artificer  of  his  own  independent  fortune,  and  has  ele- 
vated his  name,  is  worthy  of  a place  in  his  country’s  history,  as  affording  aa 
example  by  which  others  who  are  to  come  after  him  may  profit,  and  illus- 
trating the  peculiar  institutions  under  whose  blessings  we  live,  and  which 
crown  talents,  energy,  and  integrity  with  prosperity  and  fame. 

The  present  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  is  embellished  with  an 
engraved  likeness  of  Taliaferro  P.  Shaffner,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
President  of  the  St  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Company,  who  may 
be  said  to  be  emphatically  a self-made  man.  He  was  born  at  Smith  field, 
near  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  is  now  about  thirty  years  of  age.  His  father 
was  a native  of  Maryland,  though  descended  from  a family  who  had  origin- 
ally settled  in  Pennsylvania.  His  mother,  a Virginiau  by  bir.h,  but  of  Ger- 
man descent,  died  while  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a mere  infant  De- 
prived at  an  age  so  tender  of  those  maternal  cares  which  guard  with  such 
assiduity  and  fondness  the  morning  of  life,  he  was  subjected  to  the  precari- 
ous protection  of  relatives,  who  regarded  him  rather  in  the  light  of  an  in- 
cumbrance than  as  one  of  their  own,  and  he  wfcs  passed  from  one  to  another 
as  convenience  or  capriciousness  dictated.  This  incident  is  not  referred  to 
by  way  of  reproach,  but  to  show  the  unprotected  orphanage  which  marked 
his  outset,  and  from  which  he  has  risen  by  the  force  of  his  character  to  his 
present  elevated  and  enviable  position. 

For  two  years  and  a half  he  was  actively  engaged  in  all  the  varieties  of 
forest  life.  His  was  a routine  of  toil.  In  the  store,  driving  the  team,  at 
the  plow,  with  the  ax,  he  was  never  idle.  With  the  dawn  of  morning  he 
was  a-field,  and  night  brought  sleep,  but  not  repose  to  his  wearied  frame. 
Mild  and  patient  as  was  his  character,  the  burden  of  labor  he  had  to  endure, 
became  irksome  and  onerous,  and  his  native  pride  revolted  at  the  slavish 
drudgery  to  which  he  was  subjected.  He  had  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  pains,  and  toil,  and  anxieties  of  life,  but  as  yet  had  learned  few,  if  any, 
of  its  sweets  and  comforts.  He  determined  to  change  the  scene ; nor  did  he 
delay  long  in  putting  his  determination  into  execution. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  he  repaired  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  obtained 
a situation  in  a small  clothing  store,  at  the  very  liberal  salary  of  $10  per 
month,  his  monthly  profits  amounting  to  the  extraordinary  sum  total  of  one 
dollar / Not  depressed  by  this  seemingly  insufficient  encouragement,  he 
was  constant  in  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  employer,  and  had  the 
satisfaction,  soon  afterwards,  of  finding  his  assiduity  rewarded  with  a gener- 
ous increase  of  remuneration.  Thus  passed  the  first  year  in  his  new  occu- 
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pation ; the  beginning  of  the  next  found  him  engaged  in  an  extensive  fancy 
silk-house,  with  an  appropriate  remuneration. 

During  this  period,  from  1838  to  1840,  he  employed  his  nights  (that 
others,  similarly  situated,  give  to  amusements  and  sometimes  to  more  ob- 
jectionable pleasures,)  in  constant  and  close  study  of  the  useful  branches  of 
education,  thus  making  atonement  for  early  disadvantages,  and  paving  the 
way  for  future  usefulness.  Of  a religious  cast  of  thought,  with  a native  in- 
stinct and  dread  of  contact  with  vice,  he  avoided  such  evil  company  as  youth 
is  often  prone  to — the  allurements  of  the  wine-cup,  the  race-course,  and  the 
card-table — finding  agreeable  companionship  among  those  who  were  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  elevated  thoughts,  and  teach  the  true  paths  of  happiness 
here  and  hereafter. 

In  the  year  1840,  Mr.  ShafTner,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
determined  upon  the  study  of  the  law.  Permitting  no  idle  time  to  elapse, 
he  at  once  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  eutered  the  office  of  Sam- 
uel M.  Semmes,  Esq.,  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  an  eminent  jurist  of  that 
city.  But  he  did  not  devote  himself  exclusively  to  Blackstone,  Coke,  and 
Chitty.  Under  the  especial  instruction  of  the  Principal  of  the  Alleghany 
Academy,  he  applied  himself  to  the  perfection  of  those  attainments  which 
he  had  commenced  under  his  own  guidance,  and  which  were  to  invest  him 
with  those  advantages  which  were  most  essential  aids  in  the  development  of 
his  energetic  character. 

By  way  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  close  and  steadfast  application,  Mr. 
Shaffner,  in  time  of  vacation,  undertook  pedestrian  tours  to  neighboring 
States,  visiting  all  the  institutions  of  learning  and  other  institutions  of  in- 
terest in  the  States,  north,  south,  and  east.  In  these  excursions  he  rendered 
himself  familiar  with  the  history  and  character,  the  statistics  and  people  of 
every  important  town  or  city  in  the  Middle,  Eastern,  and  Southern  States. 
His  topographical  knowledge  alone  has  to  him  been  invaluable,  and  his  im- 
pressions ot*  the  whole  eastern  and  southern  portion  of  this  great  republic 
are  almost  as  thorough  and  perfect  as  if  they  were  the  result  of  laborious 
and  scientific  surveys.  Ilis  motto  seems  to  have  been : — “ What  is  worth 
understanding  at  all,  is  worth  understanding  well and  consequently  he 
has  not  been  content  with  loss  than  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  he  has  in- 
vestigated. 

Returning  to  Louisville  in  May,  1843,  lie  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession : having  made  an  office  connection  with  Hon.  Charles  T.  Flusser, 
a gentleman  of  learning  and  ability,  of  the  most  fascinating  and  enlarged 
conversational  and  social  qualities,  but  utterly  disinclined  to  the  drudgery 
and  labor  of  professional  duty. 

He  bore  up,  with  the  nerve  that  has  always  marked  him  in  trying  circum- 
stances, against  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  early  efforts  of  almost 

every  one  who  attempts  the  legal  profession,  and  surrounded  him  with  even 
more  than  usual  difficulties.  When  almost  ready  to  despair  of  success,  and 
ready  to  abandon  the  pursuit  for  some  more  facile  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood,  he  was  again  buoyed  up  with  hope  through  the  kind  offices  of 
Dr.  SaipueJ  Griffiths  who  enabled  him  to  continue  a candidate  for  legal  busi- 
ness, audtto  become  more  mature  and  expert  in  the  science  of  law. 

Having  been  admitted  to  membership  by  the  Fraternities  of  Masonry 
and  Odd  Fellows,  he  there  acquired,  amid  the  frequent  discussions,  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  routine  of  debate,  and  the  application  of  Parliamen- 
tary rules.  And  it  is  a pleasing  reflection  to  him,  that  to  ihe  friendly  and 
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cordial  encouragement  of  those  institutions,  he  is  largely  indebted  for  as- 
sistance in  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  has  shap.d  and  determined 
his  course  of  life  and  contributed  to  his  usefulness. 

In  1844,  he  was  selected  to  act  as  editor  of  the  leading  publication  of  the 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  issued  in  Baltimore.  Having  attained  to  the  high- 
est grade  of  office,  and  being  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  in  the 
United  States,  he  brought  to  the  magazine  great  influence  and  increased  pa- 
tronage. His  efforts  were  generally  sustained  by  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
members  of  that  institution,  and  his  dec'sions  upon  questions  of  the  laws  of 
the  Order  are  referred  to  even  at  this  day  as  authority,  and  many  of  them 
are  blended  in  the  codes  of  the  States. 

Being  also  an  eminent  brother  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  of  the  Or- 
der of  Knights-Templar,  etc.,  he  was  selected  to  edit  one  of  the  official  or- 
gans of  that  institution,  in  1845;  and  the  productions  of  his  pen,  numer- 
ous, and  elucidating  various  subjects,  were  received  with  peculiar  favor  where- 
ever  read.  They  were  always  distinguished  by  manifestations  of  mature 
judgment  and  a depth  of  thought,  indicating  the  labor  of  mind  rather  than 
the  pruriency  of  fancy,  or  the  ephemeral  flittings  of  the  imagination. 

From  1842  to  1846  he  was  a liberal  contributor  to  various  literary  publica- 
tions, and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  same  period  was  an  active  corres- 
pondent of  several  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  day. 

About  the  year  1841,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society,  and  was  continued  in  the  office  through  several  successive  years. 
Whilst  conducting  the  correspimdeuce  of  the  society,  his#reports,  containing 
a vast  variety  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter,  were  read  with  uncommon 
interest.  Abstracts  were  made  from  them  and  diffused  through  the  publi- 
cations of  the  country. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Shaffner  was  chosen  recording  secretary  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  of  which  church 
he  has  been  an  exemplary  and  worthy  member  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Among  the  latest  of  Mr.  Shaffner’s  literary  labors,  with  the  exception  of 
his  fragment  contributions  to  the  annuals  and  magazines,  was  the  44  Kentucky 
Register,”  a duodecimo  of  statistics  and  general  useful  information,  which 
appeared  in  1847.* 

His  attention  had  become  fixed  upon  that  wonderful  invention  which  con- 
veys intelligence  with  the  wings  of  lightning,  and  outstrips  the  wind.  Being 
at  Baltimore  during  a considerable  portion  of  1844,  he  became  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  line  of  electric  telergapb,  then  in  course  of  construc- 
tion by  the  government,  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Professor  Morse.  He  was  completely  charmed  by  it,  and  at 
once  applied  himself  to  its  study,  and  with  the  view  of  ultimately  embark- 
in  that  business. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Shaflner  commenced  active  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the 
telegraph  to  the  West  and  South,  but  particularly  the  latter.  Knowing 
the  affinity  between  the  two  interests,  he  devoted  every  energy  to  bring 
about  that  connection.  After  many  efforts,  embarrassed  by  legal  difficulties, 
and  retarded  by  disputed  rights  between  the  patentees  and  Mr.  O’Reillj, 
Mr.  Shaffner  connected  himself  with  the  latter,  and  commenced  the  line 


• He  had  been  appointed  commissioner  for  nearly  all  the  States,  and  through  his  indefatigable 
exertions,  laws  were  passed  by  several  of  the  State  Legislatures,  for  the  better  taking  of  depositions 
and  acknowledgments  of  deeds. 
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from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  with  the  view  of  usuing  the  House  system 
of  telegraphing  upon  it  After  considerable  progress  had  been  made,  south 
as  well  as  east  of  Louisville,  Mr.  Shaffoer  became  convinced  that  the  House 
system  was  wholly  useless  and  impracticable  at  that  time,  particularly  in  a 
southern  climate ; and  he  accordingly  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  negotiate  with  the  patentees  of  the  Morse  telegraph,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  securing  the  right,  in  conjunction  with  William  Tanner,  Esq., 
of  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  The  first  Morse  section  connecting  the  East  with 
the  West  and  the  South,  was  constructed  by  these  gentlemen  alongside  of 
a rival  line  built  at  the  same  time  by  O’Reilly,  south  of  Louisville. 

After  the  completion  of  the  first  section  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Ohio 
Line,  Mr.  Shaffner  proceeded  to  connect  New  Orleans  direct  with  St.  Louis 
and  the  Great  West,  by  a range  through  Nashville,  Paducah,  and  Cairo, 
which  was  completed  in  1850.  He  associated  with  him  in  this  enterprse, 
Messrs.  Thomas  C.  McAfee  <fc  Brother.  Before  the  completion  of  this  line, 
being  a rival  to  O’Reilly,  he  took  active  steps  to  prevent  that  gentlemen 
from  extending  his  lines  west  of  St.  Louis.  He  associated  with  him  Mr. 
Isaac  M.  Veitch,  of  S.  Louis,  a gentlemen  of  great  energy,  and  well  suited 
for  such  an  enterprise.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  O’Reilly  had  a large  force  at 
work  extending  the  line  west  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Shaffner  visited  all  the  lead- 
ing towns  on  and  near  the  Missouri  River,  and  made  addresses  to  the  peo- 
ple, setting  forth  and  explaining  the  claims  of  Morse,  and  convincing  the 
people  of  the  justness  and  propriety  of  remunerating  the  genius  to  which 
the  country  was  indebted  as  having  first  conceived  this  grand  invention.  He 
was  fortunate  in  procuring  the  almost  entire  and  unanimous  popular  feeling 
and  patronage  in  his  favor,  and  consequently  commenced  the  line  forthwith. 
After  the  display  of  the  most  extraordinary  energy  by  the  O’Reilly  agents, 
the  field  was  abandoned  by  his  workmen,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  of 
poles  were  left  to  storm  and  time,  wholly  useless  and  barren  of  wire,  a mon- 
ument of  restless  ambition  and  mischievous  enterprise,  which  directed  into 
proper  channels,  might  have  produced  lasting  benefits  and  blessings  to  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Shaffner  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Veitch,  proceeded  with  their  line  un- 
til they  reached  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  having  no  authority  to  run 
their  line  upon  the  soil  of  the  red  man,  crossed  westward  of  the  Missouri, 
and  extended  their  enterprise  some  hundred  miles  in  that  direction,  along 
the  border  of  the  territory  to  St.  Joseph,  beyond  Fort  Leavenworth.  This 
line  proves  to  be  profitable,  and  is  of  great  value  and  utility  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  Indian  and  army  affairs. 

After  the  completion  of  the  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  line,  Mr.  Shaffner 
was  elected  three  successive  times  by  decisive  majorities,  president  of  that 
company,  with  exclusive  control  and  power  as  to  its  management;  and  he 
continues  in  that  office.  His  indefatigable  efforts  and  consummate  skill  in 
conducting  this  line,  won  him  the  merited  compliments  of  his  friends,  and 
excited  the  unqualified  admiration  of  those  who  understood  the  perplexing 
nature  of  his  position.  Having  to  contend  with  the  most  remarkable  tor- 
nadoes and  floods,  he  had  the  ability  and  enqrgy  to  overcome  every  diffi- 
culty, and  this  line,  under  his  admirable  management,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable  and  successful  lines  in  the  West.  To  him  alone  the 
public  is  indebted  for  its  continuation. 

Mr.  Shaffner,  having  devised  a system  of  finance,  superior  to  any  used  on 
the  southern  lines,  and  believing  that  a similar  system  might  be  realized  by 
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the  New  Orleans  and  Ohio  Company,  was  unanimously  elected  secretary  of 
that  important  line,  connecting  New  Orleans  with  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
Wheeling,  and  Pittsburg.  In  May,  1852,  a few  days  after  his  election,  the 
O’Reilly  or  “ People’s  Line  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  was  united  with 
the  former,  and  thus  another  large  range  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles  of 
telegraph  was  placed  under  his  official  supervision. 

His  efforts  in  his  department  of  the  management  of  this  vast  range  of 
lines  have  proved  eminently  successful,  and  the  fiscal  affairs  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  most  exact  and  discriminating  system.  Acting  in  conceit 
with  William  Tanner,  Esq.,  president,  and  J.  D.  Reid,  Esq.,  superintendent, 
the  most  extensive  combinations  of  lines  in  the  world  have  been  brought 
under  the  same  harmonious  management,  and  are  found  to  work  admirably 
together,  promising  a most  abundant  harvest  of  utility  and  its  fair  equiva- 
lent. 

From  having  been  one  of  the  most  prudent  and  energetic  men  of  the  age, 
Mr.  Shaffner  has  not  toiled  in  vain.  Iu  addition  to  the  accumulation  of 
other  interests,  he  has  become  proprietor  of  the  largest  amount  of  telegraph 
capital  in  the  western  and  southern  country,  and,  except  the  patentees, 
doubtless  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  This  immense  interest  demands 
and  receives  his  constant  attention ; and  his  whole  time  and  undivided  labon 
are  devoted  to  the  exclusive  duties  he  owes  as  sole  conductor  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  one  line,  and  the  co-operative  services  he  most  assiduously  ren- 
ders-as  secretary  of  the  united  lines.  In  both  stations  he  employs  that  pru- 
dent economy  and  untiring  energy  which  have  distinguished  him  in  every 
station  he  has  occupied ; and  the  beneficial  results  arising  therefrom  are 
visible  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  resources  and  revenues  of  the  lines, 
as  far  as  he  controls. 

It  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Shaffner  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  official  undertakings.  Perhaps  such  another  instance  of  com- 
plete absorption  in  the  performance  of  what  he  considers  his  duties,  is  not  to 
be  found.  Without  hesitation  he  enters  upon  and  prosecutes  the  most  ar- 
duous and  difficult,  not  to  say  hazardous,  tasks  that  could  be  imposed.  In 
the  office  he  is  unremitting,  and  consequently  performs  an  enormous  amount 
of  labor.  But,  when  he  deems  it  expedient,  he  is  out  upon  the  line,  par- 
taking of  the  toil  and  exposure,  and  braving  the  severest  weather  and  the 
most  perilous  situations.  His  efforts  to  keep  up  the  telegraphic  connections 
between  New  Orleans  and  St  Louis,  with  uninterrupted  regularity,  while 
the  Ohio  River  was  filled  with  floating  ice,  crushing  and  grating  against 
the  shores — constantly  crossing,  while  steam  navigation  was  entirely  sus- 
pended— when  the  common  ferries  plied  no  more,  and  laborers  and  men, 
used  to  exposure,  refused  to  encounter  the  hazardous  enterprise,  even  for  the 
certainty  of  rich  reward — commanded  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
He  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  danger  or  severity  of  weather.  Succeeding 
in  securing  the  services  of  two  of  his  men,  he  daily  crossed  the  Ohio,  bat- 
tling with  the  floating  ice,  that  momentarily  threatened  to  crush  his  frail 
bark,  and  consign  him  and  his  companions  to  a watery  grave.  But  Provi- 
dence smiled  upon  these  unparalleled  efforts  to  preserve  a telegraphic  con- 
nection ; and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  while  his  general  health 
was  unimpaired,  that  he  had  performed  a great  service,  from  which  one  of 
feeble  temperament  and  less  determination  would  have  shrunk  as  a thing 
impracticable. 

The  acquaintance  and  connection  of  Mr.  Shaffner  with  the  Hon.  Amos 
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Kendall  and  Professor  Morse,  have  been  intimate  and  agreeable  to  all  par- 
ties. He  has  on  all  occasions,  and  with  the  earnest  eloquence  which  dis- 
tinguishes his  conversations  or  public  addresses,  defended  the  rights  of  the 
latter  to  the  profitable  results  of  his  great  invention ; and  to  his  ability  and 
persevering  energy  much  of  the  favorable  feeling,  which  exists  throughout 
the  community  towards  that  desideratum,  is  decidedly  due. 

As  a financier,  Mr.  Shaffner  has  exhibited  a prudence  and  foresight  which 
have  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  many  large  banks  and  banking- 
houses  with  which  he  has  had  business  transactions.  The  revenues  of  the 
lines  with  which  he  is  connected  as  president  or  secretary,  amount  to  about 
$300,000  per  annum,  and  this  large  sum  comes  under  his  special  supervi- 
sion in  its  disbursement  That  it  has  been  scanned  with  unwavering  fideli- 
ty and  consummate  ability,  none  can  for  a moment  doubt  who  witness  the 
unflinching  and  active  zeal  with  which  he  pursues  the  difficult  and  intricate 
labors  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  which  would  puzzle  and  confuse,  if 
not  overwhelm,  any  one  less  methodical  and  less  indefatig  able.  The  system  . 
is  to  him  a science,  and  he  comprehends  it  in  general  and  particular.  There 
is  nothing  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  quick  perception,  and  no  minutiae  too 
small  to  escape  his  penetration. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  amount  of  labor  performed  by  Mr. 
Shaffner,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  trust,  he  so  carefully  husbands  his 
time,  and  usefully  employs  every  hour,  he  has  recently,  at  the  solicitation  of 
several  companies,  undertaken  the  publication  of  a monthly  quarto,  entitled 
44  The  Telegraph  Companion  ” — designed  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
managers  of  stations  on  the  telegraph  lines,  furnishing  local  and  general 
tariffs,  regularly  corrected,  and  conveying  instruction  valuable  to  all  con- 
nected with  the  telegraph  business.  From  a knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
labor  that  has  been  employed  upon  the  first  number  of  this  work,  we  doubt 
if  it  does  not  exceed  that  employed  on  any  work  of  its  magnitude  ever 
published.  It  is  not  the  design  of  Mr.  Shaffner  to  reap  any  pecuniary 
emolument  from  this  publication,  but  it  is  another  of  those  useful  publica- 
tions he  has  put  forth  more  to  profit  others  than  to  remunerate  himself. 

Mr.  Shaffner  stands  about  six  feet  one  inch  in  height,  is  straight  and  well 
formed,  and  has  an  easy  and  graceful  carriage.  His  features  are  striking 
and  agreeable,  and  their  expression  is  hightened  by  a smile  that  emanates 
from  a kind  and  benevolent  heart.  He  is  a young  roan,  notwithstanding 
his  active  life  has  devolved  the  performance  of  more  labors  upon  him,  and 
caused  him  to  encounter  more  vicissitudes  than  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of 
twice  the  number  of  years.  Strictly  temperate  in  his  habits,  undeviating  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  which  the  Jaws  of  God  and  man  iuculcate, 
blest  with  all  that  can  make  home  happy,  he  can  be  pointed  to  as  an  exam- 
ple worthy  of  all  imitation  : and  it  is  to  be  hoped  bis  years  of  usefulness 
and  happiness  may  be  extended  to  44  a green  old  age.” 

VOL.  XXVIII. — NO.  iv.  43  ' / 
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Art.  TIL— TEE  MORAL  RESULTS  OF  SLATER!.* 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant*  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir  ; — I have  read  with  interest  the  article  in  the  April  number  of 
your  Merchants'  Magazine,  on  “ The  Moral  Benefits  of  Slavery,”  an  essay 
whose  argument,  if  not  novel  in  its  principle,  is  novel  in  its  remarkable  and 
unflinching  consistency.  In  fact,  it  is  so  astonishingly  hearty,  that  I find 
some  of  your  readers  disposed  to  set  it  down  as  a capital  piece  of  satire. 

For  fear  lest  it  be  discovered  to  be  such,  I will  not  attempt  elaborately  to 
refute  it.  But  since  the  author  justly  urges  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  thinks  that  tc  an  article  recapitulating  the  old,  or  adding  any  new  light 
upon  it,  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  readers  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  admirable 
jou  nal,”  I will  venture  to  offer  such  an  article.  And  as  all  reasonings  or 
statements  upon  this  subiect  should  be  kept  clear  of  sectionalism,  if  possible, 
I shall  confine  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the  language  of  Southern  men. 
And  as  I have  but  two  main  points  to  urge,  my  essay  will  be  very  simple  in 
its  structure. 

Your  correspondent  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  sincere  in  regarding 
American  slavery  as  a great  missionary  institution,  ordained  by  Providence 
for  the  civilization  and  instruction  of  the  heathen. 

* Now  this  experiment  has  beeu  tried  already  in  the  Southern  States  of  this 
country,  for  some  two  centuries ; and  if  your  correspondent  is  willing  to 
judge  foreign  missions  by  their  fruits,  he  must  certainly  admit  the  same  test 
as  valid  here.  Two  questions  then  suggest  themselves,  which  cover  the 
whole  ground. 

J.  What  is  the  result  of  the  enterprise  thus  far , as  seen  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  44  reclaimed  heathen  ” now  in  slavery  at  the  South  f 

In  answer,  I shall  introduce  the  following  testimony : — 

Committee  of  Synod  of  South  Carolina  ond  Georgia,  in  1833.  “Who  would 
credit  it,  that  in  these  years  of  benevolent  and  successful  missionary  effort,  in  this 
Christian  republic,  there  are  over  two  millions  of  human  beings  in  the  condition 
of  heathen,  and  in  some  respects  in  a worse  condition  ? From  long-continued 
and  close  observation,  we  believe  that  their  moral  and  religious  condition  is  such 
that  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  heathen  of  this  Christian  country.” 

Kentucky  Union's  Circular  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  Kentucky,  1834. 
“ After  making  all  reasonable  allowances,  our  colored  population  can  be  consid- 
ered, at  the  best,  but  semi-heathen.” 

Rev.  C.  C.  Jones’s  Sermon,  published  at  Savanriah,  1831.  44  A nation  of 
heathen  in  our  very  midst” 

Rev.  C.  C.  Jones  s Catechism,  preface,  p.  4.  “ Their  depravity,  their  spiritual 
ignorance  and  destitution,  are  amazingly  and  awfully  great  ” 


• We  admitted,  not  without  reluctance,  Into  the  April  number  of  the  Merchants'  Megazina,  an 
.article  on  “ The  Moral  Benefits  of  Slavery,”  because,  although  aa  the  author  of  that  letter  argoees 
44  slaves  are  considered  and  used  aa  merchantable  property,”  Ate.,  and  aa  such  may  be  an  appro- 
priate topic  in  the  page*  of  a mercantile  journal,  It  was  not  the  mercantile  aspect  of  that  topic  which 
our  Southern  friend  discussed ; sod  because  such  a communication  is  sure  to  call  forth  replies  which 
-the  rule  we  have  frequenUy  laid  dowu  and  uniformly  adhered  to,  of  allowing  a free  and  (air  discus* 
•ion  of  all  mooted  points  within  the  range  of  the  work  would  compel  us  to  admit  Now,  the  “ moral 
benefits  ” or  the  “ moral  results  ” of  slavery  la  not  such  a subject.  It  is  with  the  same  reluctance, 
therefore,  wltH  which  the  letter  of  Dr.  Price  was  published,  that  we  now  make  room  for  the  reply 
wtftfhf^eceived ; and  which  we  publish  with  the  respectful  notice  to  both  parties,  that  here  the 
controversy  must  cease,  at  least  in  our  pages*-£d.  Merck.  Mag. 
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Hod.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Address  before  S.  C.  Agricultural  Society,  Charleston, 
1829,  2d  edition,  pp.  10,  12.  “There  needs  no  stronger  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trine of  depravity,  than  the  state  of  human  nature  on  plantations  in  general.”  * 
“Their  advance  in  years  is  but  a progression  to  the  higher  grades  of  iniquity.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Dalcho,  “ Practical  Considerations,”  &c.,  Charleston,  1823,  p.  6.  “ Ig- 
norant and  indolent  by  nature,  improvident  and  depraved  by  habit,  and  destitute 
of  moral  principle,  as  they  generally  appear  to  be.” 

C.  W.  Gooch,  Esq.,  Prize  Essay  on  Agriculture  in  Virginia.  “There  seems 
to  be  almost  an  entire  absence  of  moral  principle  among  the  mass  of  our  colored 
population.” 

The  Maryville  (Tennessee)  Intelligencer  of  Oct  4,  1835,  says  of  the  slaves  of 
the  Southwest,  that  their  u condition  through  time  will  be  second  only  to  that  of 
the  wretched  creatures  in  hell.” 

But  the  chief  authority  on  this  subject  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Jones, 
of  Savannah,  Ga^  printed  in  that  city  in  1842,  on  the  Religious  Instruction 
of  Slaves — a book  of  unimpeachable  authority  and  great  thoroughness,  writ- 
ten by  a firm  defender  of  slavery,  and  yet  forming  an  anti-slavery  document 
to  which  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  is  feeble — for  this  is  fact,  instead  of  fiction 
founded  on  fact.  Nor  have  I ever  read,  in  the  reports  of  any  missionary 
society,  a description  of  more  hopeless  human  degradation.  1 shall  make 
no  apology  for  offering  copious  extracts. 

“When  the  charge  of  the  Intellectual  and  moral  degradation  of  the  negroes  is 
preferred  against  us,”  says  the  author  candidly,  p.  107,  “we  are  inclined  to  put 
the  best  face  on  affairs,  knowing  that  this  is  the  darkest  feature  and  the  most  vul- 
nerable point” 

“ We  have  indeed  assisted  in  sending  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  thousands 
of  miles  from  us,  * * in  founding  theological  seminaries,  * * in  having 
the  Gospel  preached  in  our  prisons;  * * we  have  been  printing  Bibles  and 
tracts;  * * but  what  have  we  done  publicly, systematically, and  perseveringly 
for  the  negroes,  in  order  that  they  may  also  enjoy  the  Gospel  of  Christ?  Why 
are  they,  as  a class,  overlooked  by  us  in  our  benevolent  regards  and  efforts?” 
P.  187. 

w That  the  negroes  are  in  a degraded  state  i9  a fact,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  universally  conceded.”  P.  145. 

“ Such  a general  corruption  of  morals  as  would  blast  the  reputation  of  any 
white  community,  is  known  to  exist  among  them,  and  yet  how  unaffected  are  we 
by  it  ? Indeed,  the  habit  of  our  mind  is  to  consider  them  as  in  a state  of  moral 
degradation.  * * Whatever  is  idle,  dissolute,  criminal,  and  worthless,  attaches 
to  them.”  P.  104. 

Mr.  Jones  explains  the  origin  of  this.  First,  there  is  almost  no  religious 
instruction  among  the  families  of  slaves. 

“ But  how  much  religious  instruction  do  the  young  negroes  receive  from  their 
masters,  who  sustain  the  relation  of  parents  to  them  r * * “ How  many  min- 
isters assemble  the  colored  children  of  their  congregations  for  instruction  T*  * * 
“ The  negro  children  cannot  be  4 hearers  of  the  law,’  for  oral  instruction  is  but 
sparingly  afforded  to  the  mass  of  them;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot 
1 search  the  scriptures/  for  a knowledge  of  letters  they  have  not,  and  legally  can- 
not obtain.”  u The  remarks  on  the  religious  instruction  of  children  apply  with 
equal  force  to  adults.”  Pages  114,  7. 

True,  many  belong  to  the  church  ; but  see  what  follows: — 

“ I have  heard  the  remark  made,  by  men  whose  standing  and  office  in  the 
churches  afforded  them  abundant  opportunity  for  observation,  that  the  more  they 
have  had  to  do  with  colored  members,  the  less  confidence  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  place  in  their  Christian  professions.” 
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He  then  explains  the  prevailing  vices : — 

44  Violations  of  the  marriage  contract  The  divine  institution  of  marriage  de- 
pends for  its  perpetuity,  sacredness,  and  value,  largely  upon  the  protection  given 
it  by  the  la w of  the  land.  Negro  marriages  are  neither  recognized  nor  protected 
by  law.  The  negroes  receive  no  instruction  on  the  nature,  sacred ness,  or  perpe- 
tuity of  the  institution ; at  any  rate,  they  are  far  from  duly  being  impressed  with 
these  things.”  Pages  131-2. 

44  Uncleanness.  This  sin  may  be  considered  as  universal.”  44  They  are  pro- 
verbially thieves.”  44  Their  veracity  is  nominal.”  44  Whenever  opportunity  a 
given,  they  will  practice  imposition.”  u Immense  quantities  of  ardent  spirits  am 
sold  in  the  Southern  States  to  the  negroes,  by  retailing  shops  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  negro-trading,  wherever  such  trade  may  be  found.”  Pp.  1 34-8. 

4*  We  are  surprised/’  says  Mr.  Jones, 44  to  find  Christianity  in  absolute  conjunc- 
tion with  a people,  and  yet  conferring  so  few  benefits.”  * * 44  To  say  that 
they  fare  as  well  as  their  masters,  does  not  settle  the  question ; for  great  num- 
bers of  their  masters  have  very  few  or  no  religious  privileges  at  all.”  P.  177. 

Finally,  he  concludes — “Ignorance,  religious  ignorance,  so  far  from  being  any 
safety,  is  the  very  marrow  of  our  sin  against  this  people,  and  the  very  rock  of 
our  danger.”  P.  212. 

Thus  testifies  Rev.  C.  C.  Jones,  a man  evidently  sincere  and  earnest,  and 
who  has  apparently  made  more  exertion  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
African  race  in  the  Southern  States  than  any  other  for  a half-century.  And 
I would  now  put  it  to  your  correspondent,  with  the  utmost  courtesy — what 
are  we  to  think  of  a missionary  institution  whose  results  are  thus  stated, 
after  two  centuries  of  experiment,  by  the  very  leader  and  chief  laborer 
among  the  missionaries  ? 

I have  no  space  for  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of  Africa.  Your 
correspondent  seems  to  forget  that  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  we  see  it*  has  been 
desolated  for  age9  by  the  slave-trade,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  natives  is 
naturally  degraded.  But  never  have  I seen  a picture  of  the  state  of 
morals  in  the  wildest  African  tribe,  which  filled  me  with  such  indignation 
and  such  pity  as  the  picture  of 44  Religious  Instruction  among  the  Negroes,” 
by  the  Southern  slaveholding  divine.  This  degradation  is  worse  than  the 
other,  by  as  much  as  the  brutality  created  by  a miscalled  Christianity  is 
necessarily  worse  than  the  brutality  of  mere  barbarism. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  formidable  question,  suggested  by  some 
terrible  hints  of  this  same  witness,  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  statement. 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  missionary  institution  upon  the  missionaries 
themselves  ? 

Rev.  C.  C.  Jones, 44 1 do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  influence  of  the  negroes 
on  the  general  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  whites  is  not  good.  There  are 
those  who  deny  this.  I differ  with  them,  and  am  happy  in  believing  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  fellow-citizens  are  with  me.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  sin  in  t be 
negroes  that  our  sensibilities  are  blunted.  * * * * Planters  will  generally 
confess  that  the  management  of  negroes  is  not  only  attended  with  trouble  and 
vexation,  from  time  to  time,  but  with  provocations  to  sin.  Masters  and  mis- 
tresses have  their  trials.  Aud  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  negroes  exert 
over  our  children  and  youth,  when  permitted  to  associate  with  them,  is  well 
known  to  all  careful  and  observing  parents.”  P.  216. 

So  said  Jefferson : 44  The  man  must  be  a prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners 
and  morals  uncontaminated,”  [in  the  midst  of  slaveryj 

Judge  Tucker  of  Virginia,  said,  in  1801  : 44  1 say  nothing  of  the  baneful  effeete 
of  slavery  on  our  moral  character,  because  you  know  I have  long  been  sensible 
of  this  point.” 

Judge  Nichols  of  Kentucky,  in  a speech  in  1837,  said:  44  The  deliberate  cou» 
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victions  of  my  most  matured  consideration  are,  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  a 
most  serious  injury  to  the  habits,  manners,  and  morals  of  our  white  population — 
that  it  leads  to  sloth,  indolence,  dissipation,  and  vice.” 

Judge  Summers  of  Virginia  said,  in  a speech  in  1832,  in  almost  the  sams 
words : u A slave  population  produces  the  most  pernicious  effects  upon  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  character  of  those  among  whom  it  exists. 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  said,  in  their  Report 
of  1834,  “Those  only  who  have  the  management  of  these  servants  know  what 
the  hardening  effect  of  it  is  upon  their  own  feelings  towards  them.” 

And  that  fearful  revelation  by  John  Randolph,  on  the  floor  of  Congress: 
“ Where  are  the  trophies  of  this  infernal  traffic  ? The  handcuff,  the  manacle,  the 
blood-stained  cowhide  1 What  man  is  worse  received  in  society  for  being  a hard 
master?  Who  denies  the  hand  of  sister  or  daughter  to  such  monsters?’ 

But  enough.  Enough  of  the  dark  results  of  this  missionary  institution 
upon  all  whom  it  concerns.  I have  only  spoken  of  it  in  the  words  of 
Southern  men ; I will  not  trust  myself  to  use  ray  own.  I will  otily  tell  a 
story,  and  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  said  that  a century  has  passed  since  one  of  the  finest  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  visited  by  three  young  Englishmen,  who,  moved  by  the 
loveliness  of  nature  there,  and  the  degradation  of  man,  pledged  themselves 
with  youthful  ardor  to  make  it  their  home  henceforward,  and  uplift  its  friend- 
ly inhabitants  from  their  ignorance  and  their  sin.  They  began  their  work 
well ; but  soon,  alas ! the  enervating  influence  of  that  tropical  air  began  to 
soothe  soul  and  senses ; the  most  warlike  chiefs  offered  them  their  power, 
the  wealthiest  their  luxury,  and  the  fairest  maidens  their  virtue.  Need  I tell 
the  issue  ? Half  a century  afterward  the  island  was  again  visited  by  English 
cruisers  ; the  children  of  these  young  adventurers  were  now  the  princes  of 
the  island ; — and  none  of  their  subjects  were  so  hopelessly  depraved  as  they. 

May  God  enlighten  the  minds  of  those  who  would  urge  the  renewal  of 
the  same  suicidal  experiment  beneath  the  same  soft  Southern  atmosphere, 
but  upon  a different  shore. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  April  19, 1853.  T.  W.  H. 
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LIBEL  SUIT. — WHALING  VOYAGE. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  (Southern  District  of  New  York,)  Walter 
R.  Jones  and  others  vs,  Cargo  of  the  ship  Richmond. 

The  libelants  were  the  owners  of  the  ship  Richmond  and  her  cargo,  Philander 
Winters,  master.  She  sailed  in  July,  1846,  from  a place  called  Cold  Spring,  L.  I., 
on  a whaling  voyage,  and  having  been  out  over  three  years,  was  about  to  take 
up  her  homeward  voyage,  with  nearly  a full  cargo  of  oil  and  bone ; and  having 
fallen  in  with  a dense  fog,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1849,  she  struck  on  the 
rocks,  and  was  there  wrecked  to  such  an  extent  that  she  could  not  be  got  off, 
and  eventually  she  became  a total  wreck.  The  place  of  this  misfortune  was  in 
or  near  Behring’s  Straits,  at  about  latitude  66°  north.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
preceding  this  disaster  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  known  as  good  fishing  ground. 
While  cruising  in  that  vicinity,  the  ship  Richmond  found  the  object  of  her  pur- 
suit abundant  and  quite  easily  captured.  The  ship  Superior,  of  Sag  Harbor, 
Capt.  Royce  Masters,  has  the  honor  of  this  discovery,  and  was  the  first  ship  to 
take  whale  in  the  waters  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Only  two  months  in  the  year  are 
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these  waters  open  to  the  bold  navigators,  while  during  the  residue  of  the  jew 
these  waters  are  sealed  up  by  ice  as  impenetrable  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  upon 
their  borders.  On  the  2d  day  of  August,  1849,  a short  time  before  these  seas 
were  to  be  closed  for  that  season,  Captain  Winters  found  his  ship  Richmond  on 
the  rocks,  with  water  rushing  into  her  until  she  was  filled  within  eighteen  inches 
of  her  plank  deck,  still  he  did  not  abandon  her,  but  kept  lawful  and  actual  pos- 
session, going  with  his  boat  to  and  from  the  shore,  a distance  of  about  half  a 
mile  each  way  His  first  impression  must  have  been  to  have  effected  a landing 
of  as  much  of  his  cargo  of  oil  and  bone  as  might  have  been  practicable,  but  then 
he  had  no  means  of  protection.  The  spot  was  a thousand  miles  from  the  face  of 
civilized  man,  and  the  natives  in  that  region  were  savages  according  to  the  worst 
import  of  the  term,  and  to  land  the  cargo  within  their  reach,  would  prove  as  de- 
structive as  if  left  to  the  winds  and  the  waves. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  ship  Richmond,  when,  on  the  4th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1849,  two  other  ships  hove  in  sight,  and,  coming  within  bail,  proved  to  be 
the  Elizabeth  Frith,  Jonas  Winters  master,  and  the  Panama,  F.  M.  Hallock  mas- 
ter. The  masters  of  these  two  ships  were  called  to  view  the  condition  of  the 
Richmond,  and,  not  being  full,  the  master  of  the  Richmond  proposed  a sale  of 
oil  and  bone  from  his  ship,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  fill  up  each  of  those  ships. 
And  the  master  of  the  Richmond  put  up  a written  notice  upon  the  masts  of  those 
two  ships,  the  Elizabeth  Frith  and  the  Panama,  that  the  oil  and  bone  of  the 
Richmond’s  cargo  would  be  sold  at  auction,  on  board  the  Richmond,  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1849. 

The  notices  having  been  so  posted  up  four  days,  a disinterested  person  was 
designated  as  auctioneer  by  the  master  of  the  Richmond,  and  he  then  and  there 
sold  at  public  auction,  oil  and  bone  as  follows  : — 

To  the  master  of  the  Panama  18,000  gallons  of  oil  at  75  cents  per  barrel,  and 
3,000  lbs.  of  bone. 

And  to  the  master  of  the  Elizabeth  Frith  600  barrels  (18,860  gallons)  of  oR 
at*l  per  barrel,  and  6,000  lbs.  of  bone. 

These  several  quantities  of  bone  and  oil  filled  up  the  two  last  ships  so  that 
no  more  could  be  taken,  and  in  order  to  receive  this  much,  the  Elizabeth  Frith 
was  obliged  to  throw  overboard  shooks  and  bread  to  the  value  of  $800 ; and,  in 
like  manner,  the  Panama  was  obliged  to  throw  overboard  shooks  and  bread  to 
the  value  of  $500.  to  make  room  for  the  oil  and  bone. 

The  oil  and  bone  were  delivered  and  taken  out  of  the  Richmond  and  stowed 
in  the  respective  ships,  Elizabeth  Frith  and  the  Panama,  with  which  these  two 
ships  returned  home,  bringing  from  the  Richmond  her  master  and  crew. 

Five  days  from  thence  the  master  of  the  Richmond  died,  while  on  the  passage 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  sale,  the  oil  and 
bone  were  to  be  paid  for,  to  the  master  of  the  Richmond.  There  was  no  bill  of 
sale  executed  by  the  master  of  the  Richmond,  and  no  security  given  by  either  of 
the  purchasers.  The  auctioneer  kept  the  only  memorandum  of  the  quantity 
sold  to  each  purchaser. 

When  taken  out  of  the  Richmond,  the  oil  and  bone  were  stowed  indiscrimi- 
nately with  other  oil  and  bone  in  the  Frith  and  Panama,  and  on  their  arrival 
home  the  entire  cargo  of  each  ship  was  sold,  together,  amounting  in  all  to  a little 
short  of  $50,000. 

The  present  libel  is  instituted  by  the  owners  of  the  ship  Richmond  against  the 
owmers  of  the  Elizabeth  Frith  and  the  Panama,  and  they  seek  to  recover  the 
value  of  the  oil  and  bone  in  the  home  market,  to  wit,  in  New  York,  ylei  ling  the 
right  of  the  claimants  to  deduct  therefrom  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  bo  deemed 
just  and  reasonable  for  salvage  service. 

It  is  not  material  to  state  the  allegations  contained  in  the  libel,  nor  is  it  essen- 
tial particularly  to  point  out  the  admissions  or  allegations  contained  in  the  seve- 
ral answers  of  the  claimants,  as  spread  upon  the  record.  It  is  sufficient  that  it 
should  now  appear  that  the  claimants  set  up  the  sale  made  by  the  master  of  the 
Richmond,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1849,  as  the  foundation  of  their  title  to  the  ofl 
and  bone  taken  from  the  Richmond  and  transferred  to  their  ships  respectively. 
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And  the  claimants  rest  their  defense  on  the  grounds  that  the  sale  was  made  ' 
tinder  circumstances  of  extreme  necessity,  for  the  good  of  all  concerned;  and  that 
the  sale  was  bona  fide  and  valid,  as  against  the  owners. 

On  the  other  hand  the  libelants  deny  that  the  master  had  authority  to  sell  the 
cargo,  and  insist  that  the  property  in  the  cargo  still  remains  in  them ; admitting, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  court  now,  on  the  pleadings  and  evidence  of  the  case, 
may  award  salvage  to  the  claimants,  but  insist  on  a decree  for  the  balance  in  the 
names  of  the  claimants. 

The  statement  of  the  controversy,  thus  far,  puts  the  claimants  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  sustain  their  title  to  the  property  by  the 
rules  of  law.  To  do  that,  they  say: — 

I.  The  ship  and  cargo  were  wrecked  and  irrecoverably  lost,  within  twenty  or 
thirty  days  of  the  period  when  polar  ice  would  inclose  that  whole  region  for  ten 
months  of  the  coming  year.  She  was  27,000  miles  from  her  home  port,  and  no 
vessel  could  be  found  to  take  her  cargo  on  freight  or  salvage  on  so  long  a 
voyage. 

If.  The  sale  was  bona  fide,  and  there  cannot  be  shown  any  want  of  integrity  of 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the  Richmond  in  making  the  sale.  (7  Law 
Reporter,  378 ; 6 Owen  R.,  271.) 

III.  There  being  no  other  method  of  saving  any  thing  from  the  ship,  the  mas- 
ter had  authority,  as  agent  for  all  concerned,  constituted  by  the  necessity  of  the 
ease,  to  save  what  he  could  from  inevitable  annihilation  by  means  of  the  sale. 
Abbott  on  Shipping,  6 Am.  Ed.,  pages  14  and  19,  and  note  to  page  19;  Brig 
Sarah  Ann,  2 Sumner’s  Rep.,  215;  New  England  InB.  Co.  vs.  Sarah  Ann,  13 
Peters,  387. 

The  points  taken  by  the  libelants  were  as  follows 

L The  pleadings  admit  the  ownership  and  title  of  the  claimants  to  the  cargo 
of  the  Richmond,  subject  only  to  the  question,  whether  the  alleged  sale  was 
valid. 

The  burden  of  proof  to  show  a valid  sale  is  upon  the  claimant. 

IL  The  service  rendered  was  essentially  a salvage  service , and  the  sale  was 
invalid.  The  vessel  was  an  acknowledged  wreck ; and  under  this  head,  the 
counsel  of  the  libelants  assign  the  following  reasons  for  the  purpose  of  invalida- 
ting the  sale : — 

1.  The  master  and  crew  abandoned  the  ship,  and  sought  a passage  home  on 
any  terms. 

2.  This  was  no  proper  place  for  a sale. 

3.  There  was  no  waiting  for  purchases. 

4.  This  was  no  market 

5.  No  money  required  or  paid. 

6.  There  was  no  written  entry,  bill  of  sale,  or  memoranda m of  the  sale. 

7.  No  counting  or  measurement  except  by  the  pretended  purchasers  for  their 
own  purposes. 

8.  There  was  a considerable  portion  in  possession  of  the  salvors  on  board  the 
Elizabeth  Frith  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

9.  The  whole  was  in  their  absolute  power. 

10.  No  actual  change  of  possession. 

11.  No  single  circumstance  to  change  the  case  from  the  ordinary  one  of 
wrecked  property  in  danger  of  being  lost 

The  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the  principles  ore  familiar.  Flee  1 Sumner  C. 

C.  Rep.,  210 ; 1 Story  Rep.,  323. 

111.  The  master  in  this  case  did  not  rightfully  exercise  any  such  powers  of 
sale  as  he  is,  under  some  circumstances,  entitled  to  exercise ; the  voyage  being 
broken  up. 

1.  The  auction  was  without  competition. 

2.  No  notice  given  to  any  other  vessels. 

3.  The  whole  transaction  was  a combination,  and  if  not  bo  in  fact,  yet  too 
much  exposed  to  abuse  to  be  permitted  or  sanctioned.  3 Eng.  Com.  Law  Rep., 

216 ; 8 Eng.  Com.  Law  Rep.,  309;  3 Story,  504;  2 N.  & M.,  303,  317,  328;  6 
Mason,  465;  2 Sum.,  217. 
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IV.  The  sale  of  the  bone  with  the  oil  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  impair  the 
whole  sale. 

V.  The  sh  ip,  including  boats,  sails,  anchors,  dtc.,  were  sold  for  (5  only. 

VL  Thi<  is  a question  of  salvage  and  of  its  proper  adjustment.  1 Peters 
Adm.,  94;  Davies  Rep.,  68 ; 1 Wm.  Rob,  331;  3 Hagga.,  422;  Park  on  Ins. 
304 ; the  Centurion,  Ware’s  Rep.,  477 ; the  Chancery  of  the  Seas,  Woob.  A 
Min.,  323. 

VII.  There  was  no  seriousrdanger. 

VIII.  There  was  no  saving  of  lSe  connected  with  the  service. 

IX.  It  must  be  either  a sale  or  a salvage.  1 Sum.,  210 ; 5 Mason,  471. 

X.  The  sale  was  not  bona  fide. 

1.  Not  two  parties. 

2.  The  buyer  was  brother  to  the  seller. 

3.  The  public  auction  was  a farce. 

4.  There  was  no  time  of  payment 

5.  The  entry  of  the  party  buying  in  his  private  books  was  not  enough ; and 

6.  No  entry  in  the  Log-book. 

For  the  libelants,  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  D.  Lord. 

For  the  claimants,  Mr.  Hoxey  and  Mr.  O’Connor. 

The  preceding  statement  of  this  cause,  and  the  singular  ability  with  which  it 
has  been  conducted  by  the  learned  counsel,  mark  it  as  one  of  great  importance. 
The  amount  in  question  is  of  no  small  consideration.  The  principle  invoked, 
and  the  facts  in  evidence,  tend  to  magnify  the  deep  interest  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  the  bearing  it  may  have  on  the  Commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  country. 

The  great  question  to  be  decided  in  this  case  is,  the  effect  of  the  sale  made  by 
Captain  Winters  on  the  8th  of  August,  1849.  If  that  sale  was  a valid  one,  then 
these  libelants  are  not  entitled  to  a decree,  and  as  a necessary  consequence,  the 
libel  must  be  dismissed.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  sale  was  invalid,  the  libel 
must  be  sustained,  and  in  that  event,  other  questions  will  be  open  for  discussion. 

The  learned  counsel  have  given  to  the  subject  so  thorough  an  investigatioa, 
that  the  duties  of  the  court  are  rendered  much  less  arduous  than  they  otherwise 
might  have  been. 

Having  alluded  to  the  principle  involved,  I proceed  now  to  state  that  principle 
more  at  Targe,  and  apply  it  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Does  the  law  afford  the  master  of  a vessel  power,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  sell  the  cargo ; and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances  may  that  power  be  exert- 
ed by  the  master  ? 

Recurring  to  the  early  cases  in  Admiralty,  the  English  courts  may  have  held 
the  question  in  ♦doubt,  and,  perhaps,  we  are  authorized  in  saying  that  the  power 
was  denied  altogether;  but  in  later  years  it  has  been  decided  otherwise,  and  in 
disposing  of  this  case,  it  may  not  be  important  to  extend  our  inquiry  beyond  the 
period  when,  in  this  country,  all  doubts  have  been  Bwept  away,  and  the  law  •& 
this  subject  has  been  settled,  too  well  settled  to  admit  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  1 
will  state  in  the  most  concise  manner  possible,  what  may  be  considered  thus 
settled.  The  sale  must  be  bona  fide,  without  fraud  or  collusion,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  necessity . Although  in  some  of  the  leading  cases,  language 
less  strong  and  emphatic,  sanctioning  a sale,  has  been  used,  still  in  disposing  of 
the  present  case,  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  the  characteristic  language  used  m 
other  cases,  “ extreme  necessity ,”  as  more  appropriate,  without  saying  that  evi- 
dence less  strong  may  not  be  used  in  other  cases. 

In  2 Sumner’s  R.,  206.  The  Brig  Sarah  Ann,  Obadi&h  Woodbury  and  others 
claimants,  this  question  is  considered  at  large,  and  Judge  Story,  in  his  opinion, 
says : “ I agree  at  once  to  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
master  acted  with  good  faith  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  best  discretion.  The 
claimants  (upon  the  onus  probandi  of  the  validity  of  the  sale  is  thrown)  most  go 
farther,  and  prove  that  there  was  a moral  necessity  for  the  sale,  so  as  to  make  it 
an  urgent  duty  upon  the  masters  to  sell  for  the  preservation  of  the  interests  of 
all  concerned. 
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u And  I do  not  know  bow  to  pnt  the  case  more  clearly,  than  by  stating,  that 
if  the  circumstances  were  such  that  an  owner  of  reasonable  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion acting  upon  the  occasion,  would  have  directed  the  sale  from  a firm  opin- 
ion that  the  brig  could  not  be  delivered  from  the  peril  at  all,  or  not  without  the 
hazard  of  an  expense  utterly  disproportionate  to  her  real  value,  as  she  lay  on  the 
beach,  then  the  sale  by  the  master  was  justifiable,  and  must  he  deemed  to  have 
been  made  under  a moral  necessity.” 

This  portion  of  Judge  Story’s  opinion  is  taken  from  pages  214  and  215;  and 
at  page  216,  the  Judge  adds,  “ As  to  the  position  of  the  brig,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  it  was  truly  perilous.” 

This  opinion  was  pronounced  at  the  May  Term  of  the  first  Circuit,  1835,  and 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  finally  disposed  of  there,  at  the  January 
Term,  1839.  Sec.  1 3,  Peters,  387.  After  a very  able  discussion  of  the  case, 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  is  there  pronounced,  most  fully  confirming 
Judge  Story’s  doctrine  as  laid  down  at  the  Circuit,  on  the  original  trial  of  the 
cause. 

The  marginal  note  is  an  epitome  of  the  case,  and  is  conclusive  authority,  thus 
briefly  stated. 

“ The  right  of  the  master  to  sell  a vessel  stranded  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  done  to  justify  it 

“ The  master  must  act  in  good  faith,  and  exercise  his  best  discretion,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned ; and  a sale  can  only  be  made  on  the  compulsion  of  a 
necessity,  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  actual  peril  to  which  the  vessel 
is  exposed,  and  from  which  it  is  probable,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  competent 
to  judge,  the  vessel  cannot  be  saved.  This  is  an  extreme  necessity.” 

On  a particular  examination  of  this  case,  it  would  seem  that  whenever  there 
“ is  a moral  necessity,  extreme  peril  or  extreme  necessity,  the  master  has  the 
power  to  sell  the  vessel,  and  of  course  he  may,  under  the  like  necessity,  sell  the 
cargo  when  it  belongs  to  the  same  owners.  This  principle  must  ever  be  quali- 
fied by  the  fact,  that  the  master  has  acted  bona  fide,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

A reference  to  this  case,  of  course,  embraces  the  authorities  cited  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  maintained,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  those  cares 
here.  The  doctrines  of  this  case  are  recognized  in  Benedict’s  Admiralty,  section 
299,  page  169,  a work  of  great  merit,  recentiy  published.  The  principles  of  law 
having  been  considered  as  settled,  the  remaining  inquiry  is,  do  the  facts  proved 
present  a case  falling  within  those  principles  ? 

The  facts  adduced  to  establish  the  sale  belong  to  three  distinct  classes 

1.  To  show  that  the  sale  was  bona  fide . 

2.  To  show  that  the  sale  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned ; and 

3.  To  show  that  a case  of  extreme  necessity  existed. 

To  the  first,  it  is  objected  that  the  master  of  the  Elizabeth  Frith  was  a brother 
of  Capb  Winters  of  the  Richmond,  under  whose  authority  the- sale  was  made. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  all  proof  showing  a collusion  between  the  seller  and 
the  purchaser,  the  relationship  alone  should  not  impair  the  sale.  The  facts  on 
this  point  very  satisfactorily  rebut  all  presumptions  of  fraud  and  collusion. 

As  to  the  second,  after  a careful  examination  of  the  testimony,  I have  no 
doubt,  but  for  this  sale,  the  whole  cargo  must  have  proved  a total  loss.  Although 
but  little  was  saved,  yet  that  little  was  designed  by  the  seller,  and  was  in  fact, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  There  was  no  alternative  between  a total  loss 
and  this  sale.  The  testimony  has  established  this  beyond  a reasonable  doubt. 

As  to  the  third  and  last  class  of  evidence  to  sustain  the  sale,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ship  was  that  of  extreme  necessity,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming.  In- 
deed, this  point  has  been  so  thoroughly  maintained,  that  thd  libelants  do  not 
make  it  a point  in  their  case,  but  rely  very  much  on  other  objections  to  the  sale. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  recapitulating  the  testimony  as  to  the  extreme  peril 
the  ship  was  in  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  because  it  is  all  one  way,  and  stands  un- 
contradicted. The  master  finds  his  ship  and  cargo  in  the  condition  of  extreme 
peril,  and  proceeds  to  sell  so  much  of  the  oil  and  hone  as  could  be  taken  out  of 
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bis  ship  to  the  masters  of  the  Frith  and  the  Panama,  and  the  same  was  delivered, 
on  an  agreement  to  pay  therefor,  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  when  the  ships  armed 
there ; but  before  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  payment,  the  master  of  the  ship 
Richmond  died  at  sea,  and  there  was  no  person  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  qualified 
to  receive  the  same,  and  the  money  remains  due  to  the  owners  of  the  Richmoad, 
and  the  liability  is  admitted. 

Numerous  other  objections  have  been  suggested  against  the  validity  of  the  salet 
most  of  which  have  been  removed  by  evidence,  and  still  a few  of  those  objec- 
tions require  some  notice.  ' 

It  has  been  said  that  this  was  no  proper  place  for  the  sale,  there  was  no  market 
there.  But  it  should  be  considered  that  in  waiting  for  a more  convenient  place, 
or  a better  market,  the  ship  would  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  cargo 
would  have  been  lost 

It  is  said,  likewise,  that  there  was  no  money  required,  and  no  money  paid.  Is 
reply  to  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  payment  shouH 
be  made  at  the  Sandwich  I stands,  but  before  the  ships,  whose  masters  had  pur- 
chased the  oil,  arrived  at  that  place,  Capt.  Winters,  of  the  Richmond,  had  de- 
ceased at  sea,  and  there  was  no  one  authorized  to  receive  payment.  It  is  urged, 
also,  that  there  was  no  memorandum  or  bill  of  sale  of  the  oil,  and  that  it  never 
was  delivered.  Neither  of  those  can  avail — for  in  point  of  fact  the  oil  and  bone 
were  delivered,  and  although  there  was  no  bill  of  sale,  yet  there  was  a memo- 
randum in  writing  kept,  and  produced  in  court,  of  all  the  oil  and  bone  pur- 
chased. 

In  a case  like  the  present  a formal  bill  of  sale  cannot  add  to  the  title  of  the 
purchasers.  An  netual  sale  and  delivery  of  personal  goods,  orally,  will  carry  the 
title  as  well  as  a bill  of  sale.  The  law  does  not  demand  any  particular  form  for 
the  sale  of  personal  goods, 

It  is  insisted  that  the  omission  to  enter  the  sale  on  the  log-book,  ia  a good 
reason  to  set  aside  the  sale  as  invalid,  but  the  impression  cannot  well  be  avoid- 
ed, that  the  disaster  itself  was  calculated  to  prevent  the  entry.  Great  confusion, 
anxiety,  and  terror  must  have  prevailed,  and  every  moment  after  the  ship  struck 
was  employed  in  devising  means  to  secure  something  to  the  owners  from  the 
wreck.  Beside,  if  the  log-book  had  been  here,  with  all  the  circumstances  writ- 
ten down  upon  its  pages,  by  the  mate,  it  would  only  be  cumulative  evidence  of 
what  is  amply  proved  by  a mass  of  uncontradicted  testimony. 

And  last  of  all,  the  principal  stress  of  the  libelants  rests  on  their  legal  propo- 
sition, that  this  was  salvage  service,  nnd  not  a sale.  Salvage  is  the  compensation 
that  is  to  be  made  to  persons  by  whose  assistance  a ship  or  its  lading  has  been 
saved  from  impending  peril,  or  reward  after  actual  loss.  By  reference  to  the 
testimony  it  will  be  seen  at  a glance,  that  this  was  never  undertaken  as  a salvage 
service.  Situated  as  these  two  vessels  were  at  the  time,  on  the  best  whaling 
pound,  where  both  ships  might  have  been  filled  in  three  or  four  days,  it  cannot 
be  believed  that  their  masters  would  have  undertaken  the  risk  of  bringing  to 
the  home  port  the  property  of  another,  relying,  as  they  must  have  done,  oo  un- 
certain litigation  for  their  compensation.  But  again,  the  oil  was  taken  on  an  ex- 
press agreement— a sale  for  a stipulated  price,  excluding  altogether  the  idea  of 
salvage.  The  law  did  not  compel  these  masters  to  receive  the  oil  on  such  terms, 
and  as  they  virtually  declined,  their  owners  cannot  now  be  compelled  to  accept 
salvage  compensation. 

As  to  the  chronometer,  the  instruments,  and  the  medicine  chest,  they  are  net 
claimed  under  any  sale  or  for  salvage.  It  was  a mere  gratuity,  and  the  owners 
of  the  Richmond  should  be  satisfied  then  without  suit  or  decree,  especially  when 
they  have  been  safely  kept  for  their  use  alone,  without  any  pretence  to  detain 
them  from  the  rightful  owners. 

So  far,  then,  as  I have  been  able  to  weigh  the  testimony,  and  bring  the  case  to 
the  test  of  well-settled  principles  of  law,  I am  bound  to  say,  that  the  sale  of  the 
cargo  of  the  ship  Richmond,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1849,  was  made  under  circum- 
stances of  necessity ; that  it  was  bona  fide  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

For  these  reasons  the  sale  is  upheld,  and  the  libel  dismissed  without  coot  to 
either  party. 
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ACT10H  TO  RECOVER  MERCHANDISE  PURCHASED,  BUT  REVER  PAH)  FOR. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  (New  York,  April,  1852,)  VaiTNeste  vs.  Conover. 
Roosevelt,  J. 

This  suit  is  brought  to  enforce  the  restitution  of  a large  quantity  of  corn,  six 
thousand  bushels  ancf  upwards,  purchased  by  the  defendant  for  cash,  but  never 
paid  for.  It  appears  that,  although  giving  assurances  of  payment  on  delivery, 
and  representing  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  that  purpose,  he  was  at  the 
time  utterly  insolvent,  and  if  the  purposes  of  his  mind  are  to  be  judged  of  by  his 
acta,  had  no  intention  of  paving  at  all. 

The  suggestion  that  the  bad  news  received  by  him  from  Europe  on  the  6th  of 
April,  was  the  cause  of  his  stoppage,  is  refuted  by  dates.  How  could  letters,  the 
contents  of  which  were  unknown  till  the  6th,  have  influenced  the  non-pay- 
ment on  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th?  It  is  not  usual  for  effects  to  precede  their 
causes. 

He  admits,  as  I read  his  answer,  that  he  was  to  pay  on  delivery;  but  allowing, 
as  he  now  contends,  that  by  cash  was  meant  payment  in  two  or  three  days,  even 
in  that  view,  the  delivery  having  been  completed  on  the  2d,  he  had  failed  before 
the  6th.  Nothing  had  occurred,  or  is  pretended  to  have  occurred,  between  the 
time  of  purchase  and  the  time  of  payment,  to  create  or  to  warrant  a change  of 
intention.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  in  the  very  act  of  buying 
he  deliberately  purposed  not  to  pay.  It  has  been  held,  and  very  justly,  that  such  a 
purpose,  entertained  at  the  time,  and  carried  into  effect,  is  a fraud  on  the  vendor, 
and  vitiates  the  contract  of  sale.  1 Hill’s  reports,  311.  13  Wend.,  507. 

The  defendant’s  counsel  contends  that,  to  avoid  a sale  on  the  ground  of  fraud, 
or  false  pretenses,  there  must  be  misrepresentation,  not  of  a promissory  character, 
referring  to  the  future,  but  of  an  existing  fact — and  that  assuming  that  his  client, 
when  negotiating  the  purchase,  did  say  that  he  had  “ made  arrangements  to  pay 
the  money  as  soon  as  the  corn  should  be  weighed  on  ship-board,”  the  statement 
in  that  particular,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  true. 

But  when  a party  not  only  promises  to  do  a thing  which  he  is  able  to  do,  but 
accompanies  his  promise  with  an  assurance  that  he  intends  to  do  it,  when  in  trutlv 
he  intends  the  very  opposite,  is  not  this  a false  representation  of  an  existing  fact? 
Are  there  no  facts  except  those  existing  jn  the  physical  world  ? 

There  is  high  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  words  are  things;  and  if  words, 
why  not  the  mental  conceptions,  of  which  words  are  the  mere  clothing?  . 

Intention,  like  other  hidden  workings  of  the  intellect,  may  sometimes  be  diffi- 
cult of  proof,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  a fact,  an  existing  fact;  and  the  law,  in  spite 
of  all  its  difficulties,  has  made  the  judicial  determination,  not  of  questions  of  prop, 
erty  merely,  but  of  liberty,  and  even  of  life,  to  depend  upon  this  fact.  Intention, 
not  unfrequently,  is  the  only  distinction  between  breach  of  trust  and  larceny;  and 
in  the  trial  of  life  and  death,  it  constitutes  the  broad  boundary  between  murder 
and  manslaughter.  Its  existence  or  non-existence,  therefore,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  can  be  proved  like  any  other  fact. 

In  the  present  case,  os  already  stated,  I consider  the  fact  of  the  intention  not 
to  pay,  as  abundantly  established.  The  defendant  made  the  purchase  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  29th  of  March,  being  utterly  insolvent  at  the  time.  He  made 
immediate  arrangements  with  third  parties  to  obtain  advances  of  the  corn.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  Defore  the' whole  quantity  had  been  fully  delivered  on  board  the 
ship,  and  while  the  lighters  were  still  along-side,  he  hurried  to  the  ship-owners 
ana  procured  the  bills  of  lading.  These  he  forthwith  transferred  to  the  parties 
making  the  advances,  who  on  the  2d  forwarded  tl^pm  by  the  steamer  to  Liverpool. 
Having  thus  put  himself  in  funds,  by  creating  a lien  on  the  property  purchased, 
what  aid  he  ao  with  those  funds?  On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  the  2d  of  April, 
the  measurer’s  return  was  sent  to  him — but  the  clerk  “brought  back  no  money.” 
MI  saw  the  defendant  (says  the  witness)  the  next  day;  I think  twice;  I asked 
him  for  payment ; I wanted  the  money ; he  put  me  off,  saying  it  was  steamer- 
day.  I saw  him  again ; he  told  me  that  his  parties,  whom  he  was  to  have  the 
money  from,  (he  had  the  money  in  his  pockety  were  so  much  engaged  that  tlpy 
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had  not  time  to  give  him  the  money,  but  I might  rely  on  it  early  next  morning  ; 
the  next  morning,  between  9 and  10  o’clock,  f sent  another  clerk ; he  went  and 
returned,  and  said  Conover  was  not  in ; 1 started  immediately  myself ; again  he 
was  not  in ; he  did  not  come ; I made  arrangements  to  meet  him  on  ’Change ; he 
did  not  come  till  late,  near  3 o’clock;  I immediately  asked  him  for  money;  he 
said  (with  the  money,  be  it  remembered,  in  his  pocket)  he  was  ashamed  to  say 
that  his  party  had  disappointed  him,  but  that  I might  rely  upon  it  before  10  o’clock 
next  morning. 

I accordingly  went  again  next  morning  to  his  office;  he  then  told  me  hia 
father-in-law  was  dead,  but  his  book-keeper  would  bring  me  the  money  during 
the  day ; this  was  on  Friday  the  5th ; I saw  the  book-keeper  on  ’Change,  where 
he  was  to  bring  the  money ; I did  not  get  it ; I went  to  defendant’s  place  of  busi- 
ness again  next  morning;  did  not  see  him,  but  the  book-keeper  said  he  would 
not  or  could  not  do  anything  about  it.”  This  was  on  Saturday.  On  the  Monday 
following,  the  ship,  with  the  corn  on  board,  being  two  days  behind  her  time, 
sailed  for  Liverpool — and  the  defendant,  at  the  same  time,  executed  an  assign- 
ment of  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friends  and  relatives  and  other  preferred  creditors. 

With  such  a narrative  of  pretenses  and  prevarications,  can  there  be  a reason- 
able doubt  that  when  he  purchased,  he  had  no  intention  to  pay? 

I lay  no  stress  on  the  letters  received  by  him  on  the  6th,  as  it  is  palpable  they 
had  no  influence  on  his  previous  conduct  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th. 

In  addition  to  the  ground  of  fraud,  the  plaintiff  insists  (and  I see  no  incompati- 
bility in  his  doing  so)  that  the  sale  made  oy  him  was  conditional — that  no  title  to 
the  com  was  to  pass  unless  paid  for  in  casn  on  deliver}' — and  that  this  condition, 
deemed  essential  to  the  contract,  it  being  admitted  by  the  defendant  himself  that 
the  purchase  was  not  on  credit,  was  not  waived  by  merely  putting  the  com  on 
board  the  ship. 

The  proof,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  out  this  branch  also  of  the  plaintifT s case. 
Indeed,  the  defendant,  in  his  answer,  which,  moreover,  is  under  oath,  uses  lan- 
guage sufficiently  strong  to  dispense  with  other  testimony.  “ As  the  sale  (he 
says)  was  for  cash,  this  defendant  probably  did  say  that  he  would  pay  for  the  com 
on  its  delivery , he  at  the  time  fully  expecting  to  be  able,  and  intending  to  make 
such  payment.” 

Was  this  condition  waived  by  a delivery  without  immediate  payment,  or  by  any 
other  act  or  declaration  of  the  plaintiff?  An  article  like  corn,  requiring  to  be 
measured  or  weighed  out,  it  is  obvious,  could  not  be  delivered  all  at  once.  The 
passing  of  each  bushel  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  could  not  constitute  a delivery 
of  the  whole,  or  even  of  that  particular  bushel.  Although  sold  fof  cash,  po  pay- 
ment was  demandable  until  possession  had  been  given  of  the  entire  quantity  sold. 
If  mere  change  of  possession,  then,  in  such  a case,  does  not  make  out  an  absolute 
delivery,  we  must  inquire  what  further  was  necessary. 

Long  acquiescence  has  sometimes  been  considered  sufficient. 

But  here,  instead  of  acquiescing,  the  seller,  as  soon  as  the  measure  returns 
were  ready,  demanded  his  pay;  or  in  other  words,  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  condition  of  cash  on  delivery.  He  continued  his  demands  daily,  and  was  daily 
evaded,  until  the  ship  and  the  co*rn  had  passed  beyond  his  reach — all  in  less  than 
one  week.  In  all  this  I see  no. evidence  of  waiver,  but  the  reverse.  And  had 
the  corn  remiined  in  the  defendant’s  hands,  and  not  been  pledged  to  a bona  fide 
lender,  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  I doubt  not,  would  have  restored  it  to  the  plaintiff. 

Can,  then,  the  wrongful  hypothecation,  superadded  to  the  fraudulent  purchase 
and  broken  condition,  improve  the  wrong-doers’s  case  ? 

It  is  said  that  an  action  to  recover  the  possession  of  specific  personal  property, 
against  a party  not  having  the  control  of  it,  involves  an  absurdity.  If  so,  the  old 
common  law,  so  long  considered  “ the  perfection  of  reason,”  was  guilty  of  the 
folly — for  certainly  replevin  could  formerly  have  been  maintained  in  such  a case, 
as  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  antique  writ  of  capias  in  withernam.  But 
independently  of  authority,  I see  no  absuidity  in  .the  nature  of  the  proceeding. 
Suppose  a judgment,  in  this  very  case,  to  be  recovered  against  the  defendant,  for 
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the  specific  corn  described  in  the  complaint — where  i9  the  difficulty  in  executing 
it?  The  defendant  has  only  to  discharge  the  lien  created  by  himself, and  reclaim 
the  possession  from  the  party  who  made  the  advances — or  purchase  a like  quan- 
tity of  the  article  of  the  same  quality — or  provide  himself  with  a sum  of  money 
equivalent  in  value,  and  the  difficulty  would  disappear. 

At  all  events,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  set  up  inconveniences,  if  any  exist, 
created  by  his  own  wrong,  as  a defense  to  an  action,  otherwise  clearly  main- 
tainable. 

With  respect  to  the  assignment  of  the  8th  of  April,  it  did  not  profess  to  pass 
any  property  of  which  the  assignor  was  not  the  just  and  lawful  owner — and  if  it 
had,  its  only  consideration  being  the  security  or  payment  of  an  antecedent  debt, 
the  assignees  would  acquire  no  title  under  it,  as  against  the  equitable  claims  of 
third  parties.  The  consignees  who  made  the  previous  bona  fide  advances,  I have 
considered  as  standing  upon  a different  footing;  although,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Andrews  vs.  Dietricht,  (14 
Wend.  31,)  even  they  would  seem  to  have  no  rights  sufficient  to  defeat  the  title 
of  the  original  owner.  But  not  being  parties  to  this  suit,  it  is  unnecessary,  and 
would  perhaps  be  improper,  to  express  a decided  opinion  with  respect  to  their 
claims. 

As  the  verdict,  in  my  view  of  the  whole  case  as  above  stated,  appears  to  be 
clearly  against  right,  1 have  concluded  that  it  ought  to  be  set  aside  and  a new 
trial  had,  leaving  the  question  of  costs  to  abide  the  event. 


RIGHTS  OF  FACTORS — STOPPAGE  OF  GOODS  IN  TRANSITU. 

The  subjoined  case  (Gurney  vs.  Behrend,)  we  find  reported  in  the  Belfast 
(Ireland)  Mercantile  Journal  of  March  8th,  1853. 

This  was  a case  which  appeared  to  arise  out  of  the  transactions  of  Robert 
Ferdinand  Pries,  whose  frauas  have  lately  been  productive  of  such  disastrous 
consequences  in  the  commercial  world.  It  appears  by  the  affidavits,  that  Boh- 
rend  & Co.,  on  account  of  Emile  Werthmann  of  Amsterdam,  shipped  1,710 
quarters  of  wheat  by  the  ship  Ernte  from  Dantzic  to  London,  and  forwarded 
the  bills  of  lading  to  Collmann  & Stolterfoht,  drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon 
them  against  the  wheat  for  £3,418,  which  bills  were  transmitted  to  C.  J.  Ham- 
bro  & Son.  The  bills  of  lading  arrived  on  the  8th  of  January  last,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  clerk  of  Hambro  & Son  left  the  bills  of  exphange  in  the  bill-box 
of  Collmann  & Stolterfoht  for  their  acceptance.  On  Monday,  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1853,  the  clerk  called  for  the  bills  and  was  informed  that  they  could  not  be 
accepted,  as  Collmann  & Stolterfoht  had  stopped  payment.  The  clerk  having 
reported  this  answer,  was  immediately  sent  back  to  demand  the  bills  of  lading. 
In  answer  to  this  demand  he  was  told  by  Collmann  & Stolterfoht  that  the  bill 
of  lading  of  the  cargo  of  wheat  by  the  Ernte  bad  been  surreptitiously  taken 
away  by  Robert  Ferdinand  Pries,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary. The  affidavits  stated  the  fact,  which  has  become  well  known,  that  Pries 
wa9,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  8th  of  January,  apprehended  on  a charge  of 
forgery,  of  which  he  has  since  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion for  life.  Mr.  Turck,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  house  of  Collmann  & Stol- 
terfoht, at  the  request  of  Hambro  & Son,  put  in  writing  their  statement  as  to 
the  fraudulent  abstraction  of  the  bill  of  lading.  It  appeared  by  the  bill  and  affi- 
davits, that  on  the  same  8th  of  January  on  which  the  bill  of  lading  was  surrepti- 
tiously taken  away,  the  plaintiffs,  Overend,  Gurney,  & Co.,  the  bill-brokers,  were 
applied  to  Coventry  & Shepard,  com  factors  of  Mark-lane,  for  an  advance  of 
£3,400  on  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  cargo  by  the  E rate,  which  wa9  indorsed  in 
blank  by  Behrend  & Co.,  and  they  made  such  advance  accordingly.  On  the  18th 
of  January  they  received  notice  from  the  solicitors  of  Behrend  & Co.,  that  the 
cargo  and  the  bill  of  lading  were  the  property  of  the  latter  firm,  and  requiring 
them  to  deliver  it  up.  On  the  26th  of  January  the  solicitors  of  Behrend  & Co. 
gave  the  plaintiffs  notice  of  their  intention  to  stop  the  wheat  in  transitu.  The 
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Ernte  arrived  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  Messrs.  Bremer  & Co.,  the  broken  of 
the  ship,  informed  Coventry  & Sheppard  of  their  intention  to  deliver  the  cargo 
to  the  order  of  the  defendants,  Behrend  <fc  Co.  The  plaintiffs  then  filed  their 
bill  against  Behrend,  Tielte,  the  master,  and  Coventry  & Sheppard,  and  obtained 
and  injunction  restraining  the  delivery  ot  the  cargo  otherwise  than  to  the  order 
of  Overend,  Gurney,  &,  Co. 

Mr.  Cairns  now  moved  to  dissolve  the  injunction.  He  contended  that  there 
was  no  equity  to  restrain  the  legal  right  of  the  unpaid  vendor  to  stop  his  goods 
tn  transitu,  and  even  if  there  were  any  such  equity,  it  would  be  manifestly  in- 
convenient to  exercise  it  when  the  consequence  would  be  either  to  keep  a ship 
in  dock  on  demurrage,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  sale  of  merchandise,  however 
the  state  of  the  markets  might  render  such  tale  advisable.  The  defendants, 
rather  than  such  a course  should  be  taken,  would  pay  into  court  the  amount  al- 
leged to  have  been  advanced  by  the  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Rolt  and  Mr.  Renshaw,  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  they  were  mortgagees  of 
the  cargo  under  Coventry  & Sheppard.  Coventry  & Sheppard  had  made  largo 
advances  to  Pries,  in  the  entire  ignorance  of  his  frauds,  and  the  interest  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  £3,400  was  not,  therefore,  all  they  had  to  protect  * Between 
the  21st  of  December  and  the  8th  of  January  they  had  advanced  to  Pries  be- . 
tween  £40,000  and  £50,000,  upon  the  securities  and  property  which  Pries  had 
placed  in  their  (Coventry  & Sheppard’s)  hands,  and,  as  factors,  they  claimed  a 
lien  on  the  whole  of  such  securities  and  property  to  secure  their  entire  debt. 
This  was  according  to  the  ordinary  right  of  factors,  and  was  of  great  impor- 
tance in  this  case ; for  since  the  8th  of  January,  about  50  cargoes  of  grain  had 
arrived  in  London,  and  had  been  delivered  to  the  factors  on  production  of  the 
bills  of  lading,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  cargoes  had  been  attempted  to  be 
stopped  in  transitu  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  merchants  claiming  to  be  unpaid 
vendors,  and  if  one  of  such  merchants  should  successfully  claim  a surplus 
arising  from  the  sale  of  one  particular  cargo  in  which  he  was  interested,  after  de- 
ducting  the  advances  made  by  the  factors  on  the  day  they  received  the  bill  of 
lading,  on  the  ground  that  no  more  than  such  sum  was  a specific  lien  on  the  car- 
go, and  there  was  a cargo  belonging  to  another  merchant  on  which  there  was 
no  surplus,  the  general  lien  of  corn  factors  on  the  goods  of  their  customers 
would  be  in  effect  destroyed.  In  the  event  of  the  market  for  grain  creating  a 
general  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  factors  after  payment  of  their  advances,  the 
depositors  of  goods  might,  as  against  the  factors,  seek  to  have  the  entire  surplus 
equitably  and  rateablv  distributed  among  the  whole  of  the  unpaid  vendors,  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  their  goods.  It  was  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to  se- 
cure for  the  plaintiffs  the  amount  of  their  advance,  but  they  were  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  secure  the  surplus  for  Coventry  & Sheppard. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  said  they  might  themselves  file  a bill  if  they  required 
the  protection  of  the  court  to  be  extended  to  the  property. 

Mr.  Rolt  said  if  the  court  thought  that  necessary,  it  could  be  done  in  an 
hour.  They  were  defendants  in  this  cause,  and  asked  for  the  security  on  their 
behalf. 

It  was  ultimately  arranged,  by  consent,  that  the  plaintiffs  should  accept  the 
security  of  Hambro  & Son,  for  the  amount  of  any  damages  which  they  might 
recover  on  such  action  against  Behrends  as  they  might  be  advised  to  bring,  and 
that  the  injunction  shonld  be  dissolved. 


LIABILITY  OF  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  IN  CARRYING  LIVE  STOCK. 

At  Rutland,  Vt,  in  the  case  of  William  Kimball  vs.  the  Rutland  Railroad 
Company,  for  loss  and  injury  of  cattle  on  the  way  to  Cambridge  market,  before 
the  Common  Pleas  Court,  the  Judge  held  that  the  defendants  were  not  liable  as 
common  carriers  for  the  transportation  of  live  stock ; that  the  plaintiff  had  him- 
self disclosed  the  existence  of  a special  contract  under  which  the  defendants 
must  be  liable,  if  at  all,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover  under 
his  declaration.  Judgment  was  given  for  the  defendants. 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


•VM1IAIY  REVIEW  or  THE  SPRING  TRADE— TRAFFIC  IN  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  WITH  THE  RESULTS  OP 
ATTEMPTED  SPECULATIONS— COURSE  OP  THE  MONET  MARKET— RECENT  COMMERCIAL  DISASTERS  IN 
THEIR  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  COMMERCIAL  SUPREMACY— GROWING  IMPORTANCE  OP 
THE  RAILROAD  INTEREST— PR  BE  RANKINO  SYSTEMS  OP  LOUISIANA— DOMESTIC  BZCHANOBS — 
STOCK  MARKET—  RECEIPTS  OP  GOLD  PROM  CALIFORNIA- DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  THE  MINT  AND 
BRANCHES— POREION  IMPORTS  POR  APRIL— IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  POR  FOUR  MONTHS— INCREA8B 
IN  GOODS  WAREHOUSED — IMPORTS  OP  DRY  0OODB  POR  THE  MONTH  OP  APRIL,  AND  PROM  JANU- 
ARY FIRST— INCREASED  CASH  REVENUE  OP  THE  COUNTRY— POREION  EXPORTS  POR  APRIL  ARB 
PROM  JANUARY  FIRST— EXPORTS  OP  LEADING  ARTICLES  OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE— INFLUENCE  OP  THB 
PROSPERITY  OP  THE  LABORINO  CLASSES  ON  THE  CONSUMPTION  OP  PROVISIONS,  ETC. 

The  Spring  trade  is  now  chiefly  concluded,  and  the  largest  importation  of 
foreign  fabrics  ever  received  into  the  country  has  mostly  passed  into  the  chan- 
nels of  distribution,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  into  the  channels  of  consump- 
tion. The  imports  of  dry  goods  have  generally  realized  a fair  profit  Toward 
the  close  of  the  season,  importers  showed  more  anxiety  to  dispose  of  their  re- 
maining stocks,  and  prices  of  fancy  goods  fell  off,  in  many  cases,  below  their 
original  cost,  while  there  has  been  at  some  points  an  accumulation  of  staple  fab- 
rics to  be  held  over.  But,  even  taking  this  into  account,  the  trade  has  been  a 
very  successful  one.  There  have  been  few  or  no  losses  as  yet  from  bad  debts, 
and  payments  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  made  with  remarkable 
promptness.  The  business  in  domestic  produce  has  been  large,  but  varied  in 
profits  by  the  usual  vacillation  in  prices.  In  breadstuffs  and  provisions  general- 
ly, nearly  all  attempted  speculations  have  failed  to  yield  the  anticipated  profits, 
and  in  many  cases  have  involved  heavy  losses  to  the  speculator.  If  this  result 
could  always  be  made  to  follow  speculative  purchases  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  community  would  be  greatly  benefited.  Although  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
draw  the  exact  line  where  the  shrewd  merchant  in  pursuit  of  a legitimate  profit 
becomes  a speculator,  yet  there  is  a broad  distinction  between  the  regular  dealer 
and  the  mere  speculator,  and  the  latter,  in  any  branch  of  trade  meets  with  little 
sympathy  from  the  public  when  the  turn  is  against  him.  Speculations  in  articles 
of  food  may  enrich  a few,  but  the  many  who  engage  in  them  almost  always  lose 
by  the  operation.  It  is  easy  enough  to  create  a fictitious  advance  in  value,  by 
artificial  means,  but  not  so  easy  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  increase  to  dis- 
pose of  accumulated  supplies ; and  the  truth  of  this  has  been  fully  realized  in 
more  than  one  section  of  the  country  during  the  present  season. 

Our  anticipations  in  our  last  issue,  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  money 
market,  have  been  realized.  The  shipments  of  specie  from  the  various  ports 
have  been  quite  limited — the  receipts  of  goldt  from  California  show  no  diminu- 
tion— and  the  supply  of  capital  for  all  legitimate  demands  continues  abundant. 
Still  there  is  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  monetary  affairs  to  encourage  again  the 
fever  of  speculation,  now  happily  somewhat  abated,  or  to  stimulate  a renewal 
of  the  rash  enterprises  toward  which  public  confidence  was  tending  during  the 
last  year.  Full  legal  rates  of  interest  are  everywhere  obtained  with  a fair  prom- 
ise of  security,  and  the  character  of  all  investments  offering  is  more  closely 
scanned. 

Since  our  last,  an  unusual  number  of  deplorable  accidents,  attended  with  a se- 
rious loss  of  human  life,  have  occurred  upon  the  avenues  of  Commerce  in  all  parts 
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of  oar  country,  which  seem  to  call  for  more  than  a passing  notice.  Although  the 
excitement  in  the  public  mind  in  connection  with  these  events  has  prevented  an 
impartial  inquiry  into  their  probable  causes,  yet  our  readers  have  already,  we 
trust,  made  a distinction  between  such  as  no  precaution  could  have  prevented, 
. and  those  which  were  the  result  of  unwise  arrangements  systematically  followed. 
In  reference  to  one  of  them,  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  case  is  highly  important. 
Hitherto,  by  general  consent,  Commerce  has  held  undisputed  passage  through 
navigable  waters,  and  no  curtailment  or  abridgement  of  such  privilege  has  been 
openly  tolerated.  But  admitting  the  commercial  to  be  the  leading  interest,  and 
to  have  a pre-emption  right  over  all  navigable  streams,  the  question  involved  is 
still  unsettled.  It  is  no  longer  Commerce  with  her  white  wings  against  Pleasure 
in  her  easy  carriage,  which  is  to  determine  the  action  of  the  drawbridge,  but  it  is 
Commerce  vs.  Commerce.  The  panting  horse  with  his  thundering  train  now  vies 
with  the  panting  keel  in  the  service  of  the  great  mistress,  and  Commerce  herself 
asks  that  her  fleetest  messenger  should  have  the  preference  over  the  water 
courses.  The  ship  may  be  detained  half  an  hour  at  the  draw,  and  the  time  never 
be  missed  from  the  length  of  the  voyage.  To  the  train,  such  detention  is  one- 
fourth,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  journey.  In  this,  we  have  left  out  of  view  the 
dangers  attendant  upon  giving  the  ship  the  preference,  and  which  would  all  'be 
avoided  by  yielding  precedence  to  the  train.  In  view  of  all  these  disasters,  the 
moralist  might  have  much  to  say  upon  the  evidently  growing  disregard  of  human 
life  in  arrangements  for  rapid  traveling,  both  by  land  and  sea ; but  of  this  it  is 
not  our  province  to  speak.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  next  Congress  will 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  pass  such  laws  as  are  necessary  to  limit  and  regulate 
the  relative  interests  of  land  and  water  carriage,  and  settle  the  questions  now 
raised,  upon  an  equitable  basis.  The  railroad  system,  although,  as  was  demon- 
strated in  the  very  interesting  review  in  the  last  number  of  our  magazine,  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  is  of  immense  and  daily  increasing  importance,  and  will 
soon  equal  if  not  overtop  every  other  interest  in  the  country. 

A new  free  banking  system  has  been  established  in  Louisiana,  based  upon 
bonds  issued  for  internal  improvements ; and  a bank  with  a large  capital  has 
been  organized  under  this  law  at  New  Orleans. 

The  large  amount  of  funds  expended  in  the  West  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads has  kept  down  the  rate  of  inland  exchange,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
distributed  through  the  country  an  abundance  of  money. 

The  speculations  in  the  stock  market  have  not  been  very  active.  The  recent 
depression  gave  a serious  warning  to  some  of  the  outside  speculators,  who  are  not 
at  all  desirous  to  repeat  the  experiment;  while  the  regular  operators  seldom 
transact  a large  business  at  this  season.  Toward  the  fall,  if  not  before,  there 
will  doubtless  be  greater  activity. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  are  largely  in  excess  of  last  year;  the  fol- 
lowing will  show  the  comparative  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year : — 


1851.  18$!.  18». 

January $5,071,669  $4,161,688  $4,962,097 

February 8,004,970  8,010,222  8,648,623 

March.. 2,880,271  8,892,166  7,638,762 

April 2,878,663  8,091,037  4,766,000 


$18,884,463  $14,166,103  $20,810,873 
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The  following  will  show  the  coinage  of  all  the  precious  metals  at  Philadelphia 
for  April,  1863 : — 

GOLD  COINAGE. 


Double  eagles.. 

Eagles 

Half  eagles  . . . 


Quarter  eagles 
Gold  dollars. . 


Total  gold  coinage 


Dollars 

Quarter  dollars 

Dimes 

Half  dimes 

Total  silver  coinage  .. 


NEW  ORLEANS. 
Pieces.  Value. 


8ILYER  COINAGE. 


COPPER  COINAGE. 

Cents 

Half-cents 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Pieces. 

212,590 

28,706 

42,486 

67,498 

460,046 

Value. 

14,251,800 

237,060 

212,430 

143,745 

460,045 

796,325 

$6,305,080 

39,000 
1,210,020 
660,010 
• 430,020 

$89,000 

802,506 

66.001 

21,601 

2,289,050 

$419,007 

214,614 

73,080 

$2,146  14 
366  40 

Total  copper  coinage 


287,094  $2,611  64 


Total  coinage 8,823,669  $6,726,698  64 

We  also  annex  a comparative  statement  of  the  coinage  and  deposits  at  the 
Mint  and  all  its  branches,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 
AND  ITS  BRANCHES,  DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OE  THE  TEAR  1868.  ' 


Mints.  Gold.  Silver.  Copper.  Total. 

Philadelphia $18,434,476  $869,800  $9,992  $13,818,768 

New  Orleans 970,000  8,000  ....  978,000 

Charlotte,  N.  C 74,180  ....  ....  74,130 

D&hlonega,  Ga. 112,808  ....  ....  112,803 


At  aU  the  Mints $14,691,409  $377,300  $9,992  $14,978,701 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  DEPOSITS  OF  GOLD,  AT  THE  MINT  AND  BRANCHES 
DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTERS  OF  THE  YEARS  1851,  1852,  AND  1853. 


Philadelphia  . . . - 

ru.  s.  gold . . 

| Other  gold. . 

1 

1841. 

. $10,782,381 

. 212,345 

1842. 

$10,765,657 

278,608 

1841. 

$16,836,497 

140,721 

[Total 

. $10,944,726 

$11,029,160 

$16,977,218 

New  Orleans. . . - 

fU.  S.  gold  . . 
Other  gold. . 

| 

$3,667,676 
..  . 82,237 

$1,589,071 

51,292 

$860,080 

24,026 

[Total 

..  $8,749,812 

$1,590,363 

$884,056 

Charlotte 

Dahlonega 

.U.  S.  gold  . . 
.U.  S.  gold  . . 

$46,917 

58,794 

$104,522 

62,598 

$68,688 

89,083 

At  all  the  mints  j 

ru.  s.  gold.. 

| Other  gold. . 
\ 

. $14,505,667 

294,682 

$12,461,748 

824,896 

$16,854,193 

164,746 

1 

[Total 

. v $14,800,249 

$12,786,643 

$17,018,989 

VOL.  XXVIII. — NO.  VI.  46 
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We  stated  in  onr  last  that  the  imports  for  the  early  part  of  April  did  not 
show  the  same  ratio  of  increase  as  was  exhibited  in  March.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  month,  however,  they  again  increased  largely,  making  the  total  for  the 
month  considerably  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  TTie 
excess  at  New  York  was  $4,631,992,  as  compared  with  April,  1852;  and 
$4,637,163,  as  compared  with  April,  1851,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
comparison : — 

IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL. 


1851.  185!.  1852. 

Entered  for  consumption $8,546,184  $8,410,448  $11,746,904 

Entered  for  warehousing 1, *238, 818  732,422  2,236,42$ 

Free  goods 665,386  1,496,449  1,342,467 

Specie 621,666  827,400  172,917 


Total  enlered  at  the  port $10,861,548  $10,966,719  $15,498,711 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1,144,068  1,255,429  1,229,708 


The  amount  entered  for  warehousing  has  very  largely  increased,  from  several 
causes.  The  increased  demand  for  money  made  it  an  object  to  save  the  imme- 
diate payment  of  duties,  while  for  staple  goods  there  was  a less  active  demand 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1852.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  but 
what  a much  larger  stock  than  usual  has  been  sent  here  to  be  re-exported.  The 
expenses  of  bonding  goods,  when  they  are  soon  to  be  withdrawn  for  consump- 
tion, is  fully  equivalent  to  any  saving  of  interest.  We  give,  also,  a tabular  state- 
ment of  the  same  items  from  January  1st  to  May  1st,  which  will  show  the  com- 
parative increase  of  our  foreign  trade  for  this  period : — 

IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS  OF  THX 

YEAR. 


1851.  1852.  185$. 

Entered  for  consumption $41,847,851  $33,821,735  $52,987,576 

Entered  for  warehousing 6,272,414  8,938,918  6,906,277 

Free  goods 8,688,602  5,492,792  6,864,459 

Specie 1,166,656  1,067,850  577,117 


Total  entered  at  the  port $51,470,523  $48,816,295  $64,835,429 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 4,136,189  6,284,927  4,293,708 


This  makes  the  total  gain  in  imports  at  New  York,  for  four  months,  amount  to 
$21,019,134  as  compared  with  1852,  and  $13,363,906  as  compared  with  1851. 
The  stock  in  warehouse  has  also  increased,  the  entries  being  larger  and  the  with- 
drawals for  consumption  lighter,  although  the  exports  from  bond  have  also  in- 
creased. Of  the  increased  imports  about  half  have  been  in  dry  goods,  and  the 
remainder  in  general  merchandise.  This  increase  is  beginning  to  tell  heavily  in 
the  summary  of  woolen  fabrics.  The  high  price  of  domestic  wool,  with  the 
heavy  and  seemingly  impolitic  duty  on  foreign  wool,  has  given  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer of  heavy  woolens  an  advantage  over  the  American  manufacturer.  The 
comparison  for  the  month  will  be  found  of  unusual  interest: — 
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IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY 

GOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  APRIL. 

ENTERED 

FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

1851. 

1852. 

185!. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

....  $918,580 

$762,080 

*1,421,906 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

698,757 

768,902 

921,310 

Manufactures  of  silk 

....  1,281,669 

999,303 

2,104,616 

Manufactures  of  flax 

569,899 

604,499 

609,780 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

259,466 

29J.033 

622,668 

Total 

*3,127,861 

*3,426,767 

*6,680,174 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851. 

1851 

185!. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

*117,031 

*149,662 

$96,484 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

140,401 

144,867 

100,071 

Manufactures  of  silk 

....  104,786 

156,249 

100,671 

Manufactures  of  flax 

68,138 

76,329 

16,228 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

60,262 

56,564 

49,024 

Total 

$480,667 

$581,561 

$862,478 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

....  8,727,861 

8,425,767 

6,580,174 

Total  thrown  on  the  market  . . 

....  *4,208,418 

$4,007,328 

$5,942,662 

ENTERED 

FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

1851. 

1851 

1853. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

*142.721 

$121,917 

$213,942 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

105,873 

80,984 

120,166 

Manufactures  of  silk . 

136,904 

203,844 

144,318 

Manufactures  of  flax 

69,923 

48,191 

66,320 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

24,487 

45,301 

60,929 

Total 

....  $468,908 

$499,707 

$695,670 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

....  8,727,861 

8,426,767 

6,580,174 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

*4,196,769 

$3,926,474 

*6,176,844 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY, 
FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  AND  APRIL. 

ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


Manufactures  of  wool. ...  

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

1851. 

$4,926,776 

6,118,089 

9,378,107 

3,022,182 

1,618,888 

1851. 

*4,191,664 

4,017,916 

7,638,189 

2,379,782 

1,611,726 

1853. 

$7,468,666 

6,338,482 

11,894,953 

8,441,942 

2,298,223 

Total 

,.  $24,064,042 

*19,889,177 

*31,442,266 

WITHDRAWN 

FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

Manufactures  of  wool.'. 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

, . *397,686 

769,411 
471,812 
303,342 
192,062 

*709,026 

966,328 

1,024,938 

626,794 

192,619 

$415,224 

625,591 

692,479 

107,840 

192,161 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

*2,183,708 
. . . 24,064,042 

*3,418,700 

19,889,177 

$1,883,296 

31,442,266 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . . . , 

. . *26,197,746 

#28,267,877 

*33,276,661 
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ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 


QO 

m 

18ft. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

$481,814 
....  671,786 

. . . . 749,619 

263,479 

..  . 180,808 

$573,699 

496,554 

1,323,201 

161,192 

168,150 

$688,284 

641.287 

719,084 

111,554 

178,200 

Total .*. 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

$2,846,961 

24,064,042 

$2,722,796 

19,839,177 

$2,188,409 

81,442,266 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

$26,410,993 

$22,661,978 

$33,680,676 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  the  port  specified, 
for  the  month,  were  $2,650,370  greater  than  for  April,  1852,  and  $1,979,075 
greater  than  for  April,  1851,  thus  making  the  increase  for  four  months  $11,018,603, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  and  $7,169,682,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1851. 

The  national  treasury  is  now  full  to  overflowing,  the  receipts  for  duties  having 
run  considerably  ahead  of  the  official  estimates : — 

CASH  DOTIES  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  TORE. 


Tear.  First  three  months.  April.  Total. 

1853 111,126,601  47  13,848,252  14  $14,473,758  61 

1852 7,617,887  72  2,447,634  07  10,065,521  70 

1861 9,296,257  80  2,604,640  16  11,799,897  46 


The  exports  to  foreign  ports  again  show  a large  increase  from  nearly  every 
port  in  the  Union.  From  New  Orleans  the  increase  has  been  considerable  in 
quantity,  but  still  greater  when  the  prices  are  compared,  the  difference  in  cotton 
alone  amounting  to  nearly  or  quite  $15,000,000!  We  annex  a comparison  of 
the  shipments  from  New  York : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORT8  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL 


1851.  185!.  1851. 


Domestic  produce. 

. $4,661,770 

$4,244,044 

$6,178,471 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

69,904 

67,719 

208,703 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)  ... . . 

. 820,981 

853,262 

422,796 

Specie 

3,482,182 

200,266 

767,055 

Total 

. $8,424,837 

$4,865,291 

$6,577,030 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie . 

4,942,655 

4,666,026 

6,809,975 

The  clearances  of  specie  have  fallen  off  materially  when  compared  with  the 
same  month  of  1851,  and  this  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  imports, 
the  exports  of  produce  have  more  nearly  balanced  than  in  former  years.  We 
also  annex  a comparison  from  January  1st : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORT8  FOR  THE  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS  OF  THE 

YEAR. 

1851.  185!.  1851. 

Domestic  produce $14,276,498  $14,329,528  $16,199,107 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 201,539  288,901  844,211 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 1,356,487  1,891,008  1,159,307 

Specie 8,125,013  7,282,761  8,288,233 

Total  exports $23,958,487  $23,242,198  $20,930,858 

Total,  exclusive  of  Bpecie 16,888,474  16,009^487  17,702,625 
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As  a matter  of  interest,  we  present  a comparative  summary  of  the  clearances 
of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce,  included  in  the  above  : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM 

1851.  185J. 

Ashes — pots.. . . .bbls. 

4,671 

703 

pearls. 

208 

453 

Beeswax .lbs. 

Breadstuffs — 

107,680 

97,606 

Wheat  flour  . . bbls. 

867,003 

528,376 

Rye  flour 

6,922 

1,157 

Corn  meal 

19,734 

19,095 

Wheat .bush. 

527,467 

949,025 

Rye 

219,809 

...t 

Oats 

2,530 

23,625 

Barley 

847 

Corn 

885,219 

509,545 

Candles,  mold,  .boxes 

21,461 

1,137 

28,417 

Bperm 

2,253 

Coal tons 

18,569 

13,982 

Cotton bales 

220,511 

109,847 

Hay 

4,119 

1,606 

100 

Hops. 

438 

JANUARY  1ST  TO  MAY  21ST. 


mi  1851. 

Naval  stores. ..  .bbls.  160,228  148,340 

Oils,  whale galls.  28,490  196,887 

sperm 196,076  249,019 

lard 17,626  10,696 

linseed 6,866  8,687 

Provisions — 

Pork. bbls.  14,814  90,064 

Beef 20,734  26,905 

Cut  meats ....  .lbs.  999,1002,806,660 

Butter 224,994  656,784 

Cheese 341,622  1,830,687 

Lard 1,024,640  8,106,767 

Rice tree.  18,768  6,869 

Tallow lbs.  269,637  667,446 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs.  9,822  9,298 

Do.,  manufacturecLlbs.  1,486,199  2,851,982 
Whalebone 183,281  1,100,97 1 


This  shows  an  increased  export  of  nearly  all  articles  of  domestic  produce. 
Cotton  has  gone  forward  more  freely  from  other  ports.  The  increased  pros- 
perity among  the  laboring  classes  of  England  has  not  been  manifested  precisely 
as  expected  in  an  increased  consumption  of  breadstuffs.  It  has  been  shown 
chiefly  in  a greater  demand  for  meat  and  other  articles  of  provisions  formerly 
but  little  reckoned  among  laborers  engaged  in  manufacturing  establishments.  It 
is  true  that  this  will  tell  in  the  end  upon  every  article  of  produce,  but  the  im- 
mediate result  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  many  who  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  subject.  No  great  demand  for  American  cereals  is  now  looked 
for,  unless  the  weather  for  the  next  few  months  should  be  unfavorable  for  Eng- 
lish harvests. 
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OF  INGOTS  OF  GOLD  ISSUED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  AUNT. 

We  give  below  a statement  from  R.  Patterson,  Esq.,  relating  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring and  labeling  bars  of  fine  gold  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia. 

U.  8.  Mint,  Philadelphia,  April  16, 1853. 

The  bars  of  fine  gold  issued  by  the  mint  are  required  by  lawjbo  contain  a designation 
of  the  weight  and  fineness,  and  these  accordingly  are  stamped  upon  them.  The  label, 
which  is  also  glued  to  the  bar,  is  not  of  any  legal  value,  but  it  is  a mere  memorandum 
of  information,  which  it  is  supposed  an  owner  might  wish  to  have,  namely,  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  bar  in  value,  and  as  to  the  net  amount  which  would  be  paid  if  the  bars 
were  afterward  returned  to  the  mint.  The  label  accordingly  states — First,  the  gross 
value,  or  the  amount  in  dollars,  which  can  be  made  from  the  bar,  at  which  value  it  is 
paid  out  to  the  owner.  Secondly,  a statement  is  made  of  the  deduction  of  one-half  per 
cent,  which  will  be  levied  with  the  expense  of  coining,  in  case  the  bar  is  returned  to 
the  mint  for  that  purpose.  Third,  the  net  amount  which  can  consequently  be  realized 
in  coin  at  the  mint.  * 
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The  last  amount  constitutes  the  cash  value,  below  which  the  bars  should  never  be 
sold,  as  they  can  always  be  realized  at  that  rate  at  the  mint,  and  hereafter  at  the  New 
York  Assay  Office.  For  purposes  of  export,  for  sale  to  manufacturers,  and  other  com- 
mercial purposes,  they  should  have  a still  higher  value,  varying  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  demand. 

R.  PATTERSON. 

The  bars  are  of  different  sizes,  and  the  labels,  stamps,  <tc.,  are  pasted  and  impressed 
upon  the  solid  metal  The  label  upon  the  larger  reads  thus  : — 

MEMORANDUM  OF  GOLD  BAR— NO.  I. 

Ozs:  214*81 ; A:  989*— Fine $4,888  66 

Less  charges  for  coinage 21  92 

Value  in  coins  at  the  mint $4,861  74 

U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia,  16th  April  1868. 

(Signed,)  R.  D.  Dunning,  for  Treasurer. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  ingot  the  foil  is  stamped  with — “ U.  S.  Mint.  1858. 
Philadelphia.  No.  L Fine  989*.  Ozs.  214.81. 

The  smaller  bar  is  labeled : — 

MEMORANDUM  OF  GOLD  BAR — NO.  II. 

Ozs:  57*52;  A:  990— Fine $1,177  15 

Less  charges  for  coinage 6 88 

Value  in  coins  at  the  mint $1,171  27 

U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia,  16th  April,  1853. 

(Signed,)  R.  D.  Dunning,  for  Treasurer. 

The  reverse  side  is  stamped  with — “U.  S.  Mint.  1858.  Philadelphia.  No.  II. 
Fine  990.  Ozs.  67.52.” 


MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  Banks  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  26  th  of  February, 
1868,  is  derived  from  the  official  Report  of  A.  Legendre,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  State  of 
Louisiana : — 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS. 


Gash  Liabilities.  Cash  Assets. 

Specie  Paying.  Circulation.  Total.  Specie.  Total. 

Louisiana  Bank $1,937,204  $7,840,950  $2,611,178  $9,700,024 

Canal  Bank 2,457,767  6,948,546  1,9*28,023  7,658,886 

Louisiana  State  Bank 2,149,415  7,766,525  2,916,088  8,507,882 

Mechanics’ and  Traders’ 949,880  3,400,514  1,458,620  4,709,517 

Union  Bank 26,620  224,198  273,874  846,574 

Non-specie  Paying. 

Citizens’  Bank 5,988  12,452  70,858  74,095 

Consolidated 8,318  10,360  4,009  4,009 


$7,534,092  $24,703,545  $9,256,645  $30,935,787 


TOTAL  MOVEMENT  AND  DEAD  WEIGHT. 


Liabilities, 

Specie  Paying.  exclusive  of  capitaL 

Louisiana  Bank $7,840,950  43 

Canal  aud  Banking  Co 5,948,546  22 

Louisiana  State  Bank 7,766,525  21 

Mechanics’  and  Traders’  Bank 8,400,513  56 

Union  Bank 224,197  75 

Non-specie  Paying. 

Citizens’  Bank 6,247,274  18 

Consolidated  Association 1,508,981  10 


Assets. 

$12,342,980  80 
10.297.251  44 
9,967.703  40 
5,510,915  86 
1,861,531  80 

5,826,878  18 
1,214,388  80 


$32,486,988  4£  $46,621,149  28 
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TAXABLE  PROPERTY  OF  OHIO,  AND  IT8  INCREASE. 


Although  the  valuations  of  property  made  by  the  State  assessors  are  never  cor- 
rect in  regard  to  the  market  value  of  property,  yet,  as  the  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record 
correctly  remarks,  so  long  as  the  law  regulating  taxation  and  the  mode  of  assessing 
remains  the  same,  the  State  assessments  afford  a standard  of  comparative  value*  In 
the  year  1846,  the  mode  of  assessment  in  this  State  was  radically  changed.  Before 
that  the  assessments  were  really  fictitious,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  the  value 
of  property.  Since  that,  all  property  is  required  to  be  assessed  at  its  cash  value. 
The  interpretation  ‘given  to  “ cash  value  ” — that  of  the  cash  price  at  a forced  public 
sale — still  leaves  the  valuation  of  property  much  under  the  mark,  probably  full  80 
]>er  cent  The  mode,  however,  has  remained  the  same  since  1846,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod affords  a very  correct  standard  of  comparative  values.  The  following  are  the 
aggregate  assessed  valuations  of  property  in  Ohio  since  1845  : — 

1*846 . $404,896,004  I 1848.  $421,067,991  | 1850.  $489,876,840  I 1852.  $607,581,911 
1847.  410,763,160  | 1849.  480,889,385  | 1851.  462,148,620  | 

It  thus  appears  that  the  value  of  property  in  Ohio  has  increased  25  per  cent  in 
seven  years,  or  just  about  3J  per  cent  per  annum ; but  it  also  appears  that  it  has  in- 
creased sixty-eight  millions,  or  15  per  cent  in  two  years.  The  rate  of  increase  in  value 
according  to  this,  is  also  double  what  it  was  prior  to  the  last  two  years.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  this  corresponds  with  the  actual  condition  of  things.  The  amount,  for 
example,  of  surplus  products,  shipped  from  this  State  in  1851-52,  wa9  about  double 
in  value  what  it  had  been  the  previous  years.  If  an  accurate  comparison  were  made 
between  the  exports  of  the  State  and  the  increased  value  of  property,  it  would  be 
found  that  one  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  other.  In  Ohio— which  affords  a 
vast  surplus  of  agricultural  produce — almost  the  entire  amount  of  exports  is  clear 
profit,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  money  of  investment  Thus  in  the  year  1852,  the  sur- 
plus of  Ohio  was  exported  to  an  amount  about  equal  to  forty  millions  of  dollars ; and 
that  will  be  found  to  be  about  the  increase  in  the  value  of  property.  But,  that  we 
may  understand  the  value  of  different  species  of  property,  we  give  below  a table  of 
the  classified  value  for  1852: — 


24,413,620  acres  of  land. . 

Town  lots,  value 

Moneys  and  credits 

Merchants’  stock 

Manufacturers’  stock 

Stocks,  bonds,  etc  

Private  bauks,  etc 

Non  enumerated  articles. . 

402,695  horses 

2,992  mules 

1,136,700  cattle 

1,299,746  hogs 


$273,378,773 

81,558,374 

41,878,524 

18,162,774 

6,556,193 

7,754,330 

1,248,751 

14,875,634 

16,863,796 

125,925 

10,097,858 

3,090,833 


3.050,796  sheep 

48,284  pleasure  carriages. 

32,415  watches 

2,781  pianos 

Banks  

Railroads 

Plank  roads 

Turnpike  roads 

Bridge  companies 

Telegraph  companies 

Insurance  companies  . . . . . 
Other  companies 


$3,581,385 

2.494,068 

676,982 

405,738 

22,121,629 

8,946,571 

302,989 

474,241 

142,317 

65,154 

644,276 

199,985 


The  banks,  bridge,  turnpikes,  and  other  companies  enumerated,  have  not  their  stock, 
but  the  property  by  law  liable  to  taxation,  enumerated.  The  eight  millions  set 
down  to  railroad  companies  is  not  the  amount  of  their  stock,  but  the  assessment  of 
property  for  taxation,  which  they  own  in  the  several  counties.  In  the  above  valua- 
tion, about  one  hundred  apd  fifty-two  millions  is  personal  property,  that  is,  movable. 
Of  this,  about  thirty-four  millions  is  in  live  stock ; three-and-a-half  millions  in  carria- 
ges, watches,  and  pianos;  about  sixty  millions  in  mercantile  business ; and  about  forty 
millions  in  various  kinds  of  stocks. 

The  average  value  of  land  in  Ohio,  Is  set  down  at  $11  per  acre ; the  minimum  be- 
ing the  county  of  Van  Wert  at  $1  80  per  acre;  and  the  maximum,  the  county  of 
Hamilton  at  §47.  The  highest  valuation  of  purely  agricultural  lands,  uninfluenced 
by  towns,  is  in  the  county  of  Warren,  where  the  average  value  of  farm  lands  is  $24 
per  acre,  that  is  for  the  whole  county.  The  average  value  of  an  arable,  cultivated 
farm  in  Warren  county  is  actually  about  double  that,  or  near  $50  per  acre. 

Supposing  two  crops  out  of  three  in  Ohio  to  yield  the  present  surplus  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  there  will  be  added  to  the  actual  value  of  the  State  an  average  of  thirty 
millions  per  annum;  so  that  in  1860,  the  assessed  value  of  the  State,  on  the  present 
plan  of  estimation,  will  be  over  seven  hundred  millions,  and  the  real  value  not  less 
than  a thousand  millions. 
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The  valuation  of  the  county  of  Hamilton,  meet  of  whose  value  is  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  has  been  as  follows  — 

1848  $62,921,942  I 1860 $66,670,681  I 1862 $68,846,644 

1849  68,887,166  | 1861 67,666,888  | 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  this  county  is  26  per  cent  in  two  yean, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  it  really  has  increased  in  that  proportion.  At  the  present  rate 
of  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  the  assessment  of  its  property  will  oontinue  to 
increase  in  the  same  manner. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANES  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Banks  of  New  Orleans,  has  furnished  the  Commercial  Bulletin  of 
that  city  with  the  following  general  statement  of  the  several  Banks  in  that  city : — 
mechanics'  and  traders'  bank. 

The  profits  of  this  bank  from  its  commencment  in  1888,  to  February  16th,  1863, 
have  been,  according  to  the  statements  furnished,  $2,077,698  68. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  consists  of  88,797  shares,  ($1,689,860)  held  as  fol- 
lows:— 13,767  shares  ($688,360)  by  residents;  20,080  shares  ($1,001*600)  by  non- 
residents. 

The  liabilities  of  directors  are  stated  thus : — 


Of  the  directors  of  this  bank. . 
Of  the  city  banks  to  this  bank 


Payers. 
$99,788  27 
204,677  06 


Indorsers. 

$83,426  08 
108,711  85 


Total. 

$188,208  86 
808,888  91 


$804,460  88  $187,186  93  $441,697  2$ 

CANAL  AND  BANKING  COMPANY. 


Dividends. $2,882,207  60 

Profit  and  loss  account,  as  per  general  statement 800,666  86 

New  profit  and  loss  account. 263,808  64 


Total $3,936,677  60 

The  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  $8,164,000,  is  held  as  follows: — 

16,741  shares  ($1,674,100)  by  non-residents;  14,899  shares  ($1,489,900)  by  res- 
idents. 

The  liabilities  of  bank  directors  to  this  bank  are  stated  thus : — 

n Payers.  Indorsers.  TotaL 

Directors  of  this  bank $184,966  08  $182,846  72  $367,311  75 

Of  other  banks  to  this  bank. 266,087  78  147,404  01  408,491  70 


Total $441,062  81  $329,750  78  $770,803  45 

THE  BANK  OP  LOUISIANA. 

* The  capital  stock  of  this  bank  is  nominally  $8,992,600,  but  of  this  $1,200,600  is 
owned  by  the  bank  itself,  so  that  the  real  capital  is  $2,791,000,  which  is  held  as  fol- 
lows : — 

16,119  shares  ($1,611,900)  by  non-residents;  12,804  shares  ($1,280,400)  by  resi- 
dents; 12,000  shares  ($1,200,000  by  the  bank. 

The  profits  upon  its  nominal  capital  amount,  during  its  existence  of  28  years,  to 
$8,729,868  81,  besides  having  purchased  in  $1,200,000  of  its  own  stock,  which  swells 
the  profits  to  $9,929,858  81,  being  about  250  per  cent,  and  sparing  from  its  capital 
the  means  of  erecting  their  banking  buildings.  The  regular  and  extra  dividends  for 
the  last  six  months  have  amounted  to  16  per  cent 

The  liabilities  of  the  directors  of  this  bank  are  stated  thus : — 


Directors  of  this  bank., 
Of  other  banks  to  this. 


Payers. 
$91,012  89 
804,470  84 


Indorser*. 

$47,797  62 
864,886  76 


TotaL 

$188,810  51 
659,867  10 


TotaL, 


$395,488  28  $402,684  88  $798,167  61 
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LOUISIANA  STATS  BANK. 

No  statement  is  given  by  the  committees  of  the  amount  of  profits  made  by  this 
bank,  nor  of  the  distribution  of  the  capital  stock  (11,987,960)  among  residents  and 
non-residents. 

The  liabilities  of  directors  at  the  bank  and  its  branches,  are  thus  stated : — 

Parent  bank — its  own  directors. 

Of  Second  Municipality  Branch. 

Of  other  banks.. 

Total $418,202  $266,228  $668,480 

$167,000  of  the  amount  due  as  payers,  is  on  the  pledge  of  stock. 

LIABILITIES  OT  DIRECTORS  OF  SECOND  MUNICIPALITY  BRANCH  LOUISIANA  STATE  BANK. 

Payers.  Indorsers.  Total.  . 

Its  own  directors $282,039  $9,060  $231,089 

Of  parent  bank 29,016  70,804  99,820 

Of  other  banks. 10,439  10,439 

$261,494  $79,864 

Branch  at  Baton  Rouge. 12,866  

Aggregate  of  liabilities  of  bank  directors  to  this  bank  and  its  branches 

as  payers. 

Indorsers 


$341,848 

12,866 


$687,661 

336,082 


Payers.  Indorsers.  Total. 
$231,984  $108,709  $340,698 

84,961  143,999  228,960 

96,267  2,620  98,787 


Total  amount $1,022,688 

citizens’  bank. 

This  bank  has  no  circulation  or  deposits,  and  no  liabilities  except  for  the  State  bonds 
and  bank  bonds  held  abroad.  An  examination  of  its  assets  induces  the  belief  that 
the  security  is  ample  for  the  protection  of  the  State.  The  bank  has  considerable  as- 
sets, and  is  collecting  from  the  stockholders  the  contributions  authorized  under  the 
act  of  1847.  These  will,  for  a number  of  years,  produce  a considerable  surplus  of  re- 
ceipts over  payments.  The  Stale  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committees,  well  protec- 
ted against  loss  for  her  liabilities  for  this  bank,  if  her  interests  are  prudently  guarded 
hereafter. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  ASSOCIATION. 

This  bank  has  no  circulation  or  movement  The  State’s  interest  lies  in  superintend- 
ing the  liquidation  in  order  to  protect  itself  against  loss,  on  account  of  bonds  issued 
for  the  use  of  the  bank.  The  winding  up  of  this  bank  will  show  a heavy  loss  to  the 
stockholders.  The  apparent  deficiency  is  now  about  $800,000,  which  will  doubtless 
be  considerably  increased  on  the  closing  of  unsettled  accounts ; but  the  mortgages 
which  the  bank  holds,  and  its  good  assets,  afford  in  the  present  state  of  its  affairs  an  * 
apparently  abundant  security  against  loss  to  the  State  on  account  of  the  bank. 

THE  UNION  BANK. 

This  bank  is  also  in  liquidation,  and  has  nearly  closed  its  affairs.  Its  liabilities  are 
merely  nominal,  and  it  has  collected  and  divided  amongst  its  shareholders  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  capital.  In  the  division  of  its  surplus  profits,  the  State,  as  stockholder 
to  the  amount  of  one-sixth,  has  received  in  two  dividends  the  following  sums: — first 
dividend,  June  1,  1862,  $207,170;  second  dividend,  January  1st  1868,  $137,396.  Af- 
ter certain  deductions  from  the  last  dividend,  the  balance,  amounting  to  $106,629  67, 
was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  State  on  the  books  of  the  bank,  where  it  has  been 
subject  to  draft  since  the  1st  of  January  last.  The  State  has  still  an  interest  of  one- 
sixth  in  the  profits  of  the  bank  which  are  yet  undivided.  The  bank,  since  March,  1862, 
has  made  a dividend  of  fifteen  dollars  a share  on  which  the  State  has  received$ 187,896. 
There  is  still  a considerable  amount  undivided  of  unascertained  value.  After  an  ex- 
amination of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  institution,  the  committee  recommend 
that  the  State  should  retain  its  prospective  interest,  and  the  bank  should  be  permitted 
to  proceed  in  its  regular  course  of  liquidation,  the  State  receiving  her  rateable  propor- 
tion of  the  profits  as  they  may  be  realized. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  give  below  an  official  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  for  three  months,  from  January  1st  to  March  81st,  1853,  (exclusive  of  trust 
funds.) 

Treasury  Department,  Register's  Office,  May  6, 1853. 
RECEIPTS. 


From  Customs 316,208,498  72 

“ Lands 422,080  78 

* Miscellaneous  sources 170,105  50 

**  Loan  of  1847  (Treasury  Notes  Funded) 2,450  00 


316,803,085  00 

EXPENDITURES. 


Civil,  Miscellaneous,  and  Foreign  Intercourse.  • . . 

Pensions 

Indian  Department 

Army  Proper,  Ac. 

Fortifications,  Ac 

Navy 

Interest,  Ac.,  on  the  Public  Debt 

Reimbursement  of  Treasury  Notes 

Redemption  of  Stock,  loan  of  1842  

“ M “ 1848  

“ “ “ 1847  

“ « a 184g  

Premium  on  Redemption  of  Stock,  loan  of  1 842 . 
“ “ M 1843. 

« « « « 1847# 

“ “ « « 1848 


3641,304  43 
846,602  23 


1,974,242  98 
199,848  83 


34,187,510  45 


987,906  66 


2,174,091  76 
2,571,176  47 
16,195  84 
2,600  00 
30,395  60 
98,600  00 
174,800  00 
47,400  00 
4,246  09 
350  83 
20,573  99 
22,584  82 


310,838,332  01 


SHIPMENTS  OF  GOLD  DUST  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  amount  of  gold  dust  manifested  and  shipped  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
during  the  year  1851,  according  to  a table  compiled  with  great  care  by  Messrs.  Adams 
A Co.,  was  384,492,634  12 ; the  amount  shipped  in  1852  was  345,801,321  63 — show- 
an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  311,808,687  51.  The  shipments  in  each  month  of  the 
two  years  were  as  follow : — 


Increase  in 

1851.  1851.  185!. 

January 32,806,848  00  32,915,770  00  3108,922  00 

February 2,278,928  00  1,791,120  00  Deer.  487,808  00 

March 2,064,999  20  2,191,704  20  136,705  00 

April 1,187,642  85  8,497,293  00  2,809,660  15 

May 1,997,261  75  5,472,685*00  8,475,828  25 

June 2,516,283  92  8,575,266  00  1,068,982  08 

July . 8,056,285  26  4,180,967  43  1,124,682  17 

August 8,186,492  41  3,619,929  00  484,486  59 

September 8,585,266  00  4,108,630  00  578,874  00 

October 8,965,969  78  5,117,886  00  1,161,416  27 

November 4,484,582  00  6,274,499  00  789,917  00 

December 8,438,086  00  4,056,172  00  628,087  00 


Total 384,492,634  12  345,801,321  63  311,808,68?  51 


The  following  were  the  destinations  of  the  shipments  for  the  two  years . — 
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1851.  1851. 

180,062,498  49  139,007,367  00 

403,294  11  470,783  00 

8,392,760  88  6,020,027  00 

161,204  64  46,000  00 

43,626  00 

460,232  00  97,907  48 

2,564  00  115,611  20 

20,000  00  

$34,492,634  12  $45,801,321  63 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  amount  shipped  direct  to  New  York,  in 
1852,  was  $9,044,868  51  greater  than  in  1851,  and  to  London,  $2,627,267  greater. 
The  shipments  to  these  two  ports  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  gold  dust  for 
both  years. 

OF  BANK  NOTES  ISSUED  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TORE. 

The  following  act  regulating  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  issued  without  the  State 
was  passed  April  13th,  1853,  and  is  now  in  force  : — 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  “ AN  ACT  CONCERNING  FOREIGN  BANK  NOTES.” 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  the  act  entitled  “ An  act  concerning  Foreign  Bank  Notes,” 
passed  May  7, 1839,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  It  shall  not  be  law- 
nil  for  any  incorporated  banking  institution  within  the  State,  or  any  association,  or  any 
individual  or  individuals,  authorized  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  by  virtue  of 
the  act  entitled  “ An  act  to  authorize  the  business  of  banking,”  directly  or  indirectly 
on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  procure  or  receive,  or  to  offer  to  receive,  from  any  cor- 
poration, association,  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  any  bank  bill  or  note,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt,,  in  the  similitude  of  a bank  note,  issued  or  purporting  to  have  been 
issued  by  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual,  situated  or  residing  without  this 
State,  at  a greater  rate  of  discount  than  is  or  shall  be  at  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the 
redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  banks  of  this  State  at  their  agencies;  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  for  any  banking  institution,  association,  individual  or  individuals  in  the  first 
part  of  this  section  mentioned,  to  issue,  utter,  or  circulate  as  money,  or  in  any  way 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  aid  or  assist,  in  the  issuing,  uttering,  or  circulating  as  money, 
within  this  State,  of  any  such  bank  bill,  note,  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  issued  or  pur- 
porting to  have  been  issued,  by  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual,  situate  or 
residing  without  this  State,  or  to  procure  or  receive  in  any  manner  whatever,  any  such 
bank  bill,  note,  or  evidence  of  debt,  with  intent  to  issue,  utter,  or  circulate,  or  with  in- 
tent to  aid  or  assist  in  issuing,  uttering,  or  circulating  the  same  as  money,  within  this 
State ; but  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  bank  or 
banking  institution  receiving  and  paying  out  such  foreign  bank  Dills  as  they  shall  re- 
ceive at  par  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  business ; and  nothing  in  this  section  con- 
tained shall  prohibit  the  said  banking  institutions,  associations,  and  individual  bankers 
in  the  first  part  of  this  section  mentioned,  nor  shall  they  be  prohibited  from  receiving 
foreign  notes  from  their  dealers  and  customers  in  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  their 
business,  at  a rate  of  discount  not  exceeding  that  which  is,  or  shall  be  at  the  time, 
fixed  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  banks  of  this  State,  at  their  agencies, 
or  from  obtaining  from  the  corporations,  associations,  or  individuals  by  which  or  by 
whom  such  foreign  notes  were  made,  the  payment  or  redemption  thereof! 

Seo.  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  within  this  State  to  issue,  utter,  or  cir- 
culate as  money,  or  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  issuing, 
uttering,  or  circulating  as  money,  within  this  State,  of  any  bank  bill,  note,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt  in  the  similitude  of  a bank  bill  or  note,  issued  or  purporting  to  have 
been  issued  by  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual  situated  or  residing  without 
this  State,  which  shall  nave  been  received  by  such  person  at  a greater  rate  of  discount 
than  is  or  shall  be  at  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  banks 
of  this  State,  at  their  agencies,  or  to  procure  or  receive,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  or 
to  offer  to  receive  any  such  bank  bill,  note,  or  evidence  of  debt,  at  a greater  rate  of 
discount  than  is,  or  for  the  time  shall  be,  fixed  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills 


For  New  York 

44  New  Orleans 

44  London 

* Panama 

44  8an  Juan 

44  Valparaiso  and  Talcuhano 

* Chinese  Ports 

44  Other  Ports 
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of  the  banks  of  this  State  at  their  agencies,  with  intent  to  issue,  otter,  or  circulate,  or 
with  intent  to  aid  or  assist  in  issuing,  uttering,  or  circulating  the  same  as  money,  with- 
in this  State ; but  nothing  in  this  section'contained  shall  prohibit  any  person  not  au- 
thorized to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  within  this  State,  nor  shall  any  such  per- 
son be  prohibited  from  receiving  foreign  notes  in  the  regular  and  usual  course  of 
business,  or  from  obtaining  from  the  corporations,  associations,  or  individuals,  by  which 
or  by  whom  such  foreign  notes  were  made  the  payment  or  redemption  thereof 
Sac.  S.  The  penalties  provided  in  section  four  of  the  act  hereby  amended  shall  apply 
to  any  violation  of  this  act 

Seo.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


SPECIE  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

We  are  indebted  to  T.  P.  Kkttell,  Esq.,  of  the  Economic  for  the  subjoined  state- 
ment of  the  movement  of  the  precious  metals  in  France  for  a series  of  years,  em- 
bracing the  year  of  revolution  down  to  the  close  of  1851,  distinguishing  coin  from 
ingots  of  both  metals.  The  importation  was  as  follows : — 

IMPORT  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  INTO  FRANCK. 

BOLD.  SILVER. 

Ingots.  Coin.  Total  Gold— Fr.  Ingots.  Coin.  Tot.  8i1ver— Fr. 

1846  4,180,880  8,879,875  8,060,205  25,940,662  81,670,579  107,511,241 

1847  6,909,820  15,847,897  21,257,217  48,899,810  90,108,256  189,003,164 

1848  4,441,611  87,566,151  41.997,762  39,383,521  198,620,684  233,004,108 

1849  4,718,100  7,442,700  12,160,800  62,529,440  230,354,420  292,883,860 

1850  29,812,200  31,284,900  61,097,100  24,637,020  130,613,640  144,250,660 

1851  22,414,800  93,610,800  116,024,600  20,653,160  158,645,280  179,298,440 

The  following  gives  the  export  for  corresponding  periods : — 

GOLD.  SILVER. 

Ingots.  Coin.  Total  Gold.  Ingots.  Coin.  Total  Silver. 

1846  11,652,636  6,005,200  16,657,836  18,6S1,'880  46,466,101  60,097,981 

1847  8,403,429  25,814,900  33,718,829  16,618,040  68,128,298  84,746,338 

1848  2,784,210  8,176,926  5,960,136  975,000  .18,693,230  19,668,230 

1849  417,900  6,280,500  5,648,400  2,609,800  44,238,160  46,847,960 

1860  81,628,000  12,668,200  44,176,200  10,717,880  72,192,420  87,910,300 

1851  14,549,100  1 6,885,800  81,484,900  83,007,440  68,016,100  101,023,540 

The  effect  of  the  revolution  is  here  very  marked.  Specie,  both  gold  and  silver, 
rushed  toward  France  from  all  quarters,  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  which  her 
manufacturers  and  dealers  were  eager  to  sell  for  money  almost  on  any  terms.  Over 
$60,000,000  were  imported  in  1848,  while  the  exports  fell  off  to  a nominal  sum.  As 
confidence  revived,  the  importation  of  silver  diminished,  and  the  export  increased  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  panic  in  gold  which  the  Californian  discoveries  had  generated 
in  Europe.  The  change  in  the  Dutch  currency  from  gold  to  silver,  by  law  of  I860, 
sent  gold  into  France  in  exchange  for  silver,  and  the  gold  so  received  was  mostly 
coined.  The  coinage  of  gold  in  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  in  correspond- 
ing years,  was  reduced  to  United  States  currency,  as  follows : — 

GOLD  COINAGE. 


France.  Great  Britain.  * United  States. 

1846  $391,203  $4,834,697  $4,084,117 

1847  1,444,897  6,168,440  20,221,885 

1848  7,443,320  11,867,776  8,775,513 

1849  5,033,042  10,661,108  9,007,761 

1850  15,978,569  7,183,686  81,981,739 

1851  45,239,269  21,297,987  62,614,492 

1852  42,806,786  62,846,187 


The  French  coinage  for  1862  has  not  yet  been  officially  announced,  but  it  is  known 
to  be  large.  The  quantities  of  recoinage  in  all  the  countries  are  very  great  The 
simultaneous  operation  of  the  three  countries  shows  immense  accessions  to  the  world's 
gold  coin. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BANK8  OF  INDIANA. 

BTATENENT  SHOWING  TOT  NAMES,  LOCATION,  CAPITAL,  CIRCULATION,  DESCRIPTION,  AND 
AMOUNT  OF  STOCKS  OF  TOT  FREE  BANKS  OF  INDIANA,  ON  THE  BOTH  OF  APRIL,  1858. 


Amount 


Names  of  Banks. 

Location. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

of  Stocks 

1 Bank  of  Connersville 

. .Connersville . . 

$500,000 

$500,000 

$500,000 

2 State  Stock  Bank  of  Indiana.  .Peru 

200,000 

128,000 

130,301 

8 Government  Stock  Bank . . 

. .Lafayette  .... 

800,000 

50,000 

50,000 

4 Merchants’  Bank 

. .Lafayette  .... 

50,000 

23,000 

31,000 

5 Prairie  City  Bank 

. .Terre  Haute. . 

200,000 

139,490 

139,500 

6 Southern  Bank  of  Indiana. 

. .Terre  Haute. . 

200,000 

83,000 

85,000 

7 Wabash  Valley  Bank 

. .Logansport. . . 

200,000 

62,000 

62,000 

8 State  Stock  Bank  . 

. .Logansport. . . 

500,000 

207,000 

207,000 

9 Gramercy  Bank 

. .Lafavette  .... 

100,000 

83,694 

34,000 

10  Indiana  Stock  Bank 

. .Laporte 

50,000 

50,000 

50,156 

11  Plymouth  Bank 

. .Plymouth .... 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

12  Drovers’  Bank 

. .Rome 

50,000 

50,000 

60,000 

13  Public  Stock  Bank 

. .Newport 

100,000 

84,000 

84,000 

14  Bank  of  North  America  . . . 

. .Newport 

50,000 

25,000 

25,000 

15  State  Stock  Security  Bank 

. .Newport 

50,000 

4,998 

5,000 

$2,600,000  $1,490,128  $1,502,957 


Description  of  Stocks.  Amount . 

1 Indiana  5 per  eta.  $499,805 ; Ind.  24  per  cts.  $890,00  a 50c.  equal  $195,00.  $500,000 

2 Indiana  5 per  cts.  $108,800 ; Ind.  2|  per  cts.  $54,022  a 50c.  equal  $27,001 . 130,801 

8  Indiana  5 per  cents 50,000 

4 Indiana  5 per  cents,  $5,000 ; California  7 per  cents,  26,000 81,000 

5 Indiana  5 per  cents,  $138,500;  Tennessee  6 per  cents 139,500 

6 Indiana  5 per  cents,  $4,000 ; Virginia  6 per  cents,  $50,000 ; Michigan  6 

per  cents,  $81,000 85,000 

7 Louisiana  6 per  cents 62,000 

8 Indiana  5 per  cents,  $200,000  ; Michigan  6 per  cents,  $7,000. 207,000 

9 Indiana  5 per  cents ...  34,000 

10  Indiana  5 per  cents,  24,000 ; Michigan  6 per  cents,  26,156 50,156 

11  Indiana  5 per  cents 50,000 

12  Indiana  5 per  cents 50,000 

13  Indiana  5 per  cent9 84,000 

14  Indiana  5 per  cents 25,000 

15  Indiana  5 per  cents 5,000 


$1,502,957 


PURCHASE  OF  SILVER  COIN  AND  BULLION  AT  THE  MINT. 

Under  date  44  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  March  31,  1851,”  the  Treasurer  of 
the  mint  issued  the  following  notice : — 

By  virtue  of  the  3d  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb.  21,  1853,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Directors,  gives  notice  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  purchase  silver  coin  ana  bullion,  delivered  at  the  mint,  on  the  following 
terms,  viz: — • 

For  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Brazil,  (re-stamped,)  and  Spain,  for  francs, 
for  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  other  than  the  three  cents,  the  price  will  be  $1  21 
an  ounce,  gross. 

For  thalers  of  Sweden  and  the  Northern  States  of  Germany,  $1  01  an  ounce. 

For  silver  in  bars,  $121  for  each  ounce  at  standard  fineness,  (9-lOths,)  os  determined 
on  assay  at  the  mint. 

The  payment  will  be  made  in  gold  coins,  or  in  silver  coins  of  new  emission,  at  the 
option  of  the  seller.  Parties  furnishing  silver  to  the  mint,  according  to  the  terms  of 
this  notice,  will  receive  a preference  in  exchange  for  the  new  coin,  according  to  the 
order  of  priority  to  their  sales  to  the  mint. 

It  is  expected  that  an  emission  of  new  coinage  will  be  made  by  the  middle  of  ApriL 

The  prices  herein  fixed  will  continue  until  further  notice. 
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OF  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  BANK  RETURNS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  act,  requiring  the  publication  of  Bank  returns  on  the  morning  of 
every  Tuesday  in  each  week,  in  addition  to  the  quarterly  statements  now  required  by 
a law  of  New  York  State,  was  passed  at  the  last  sessioa  of  the  Legislature,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  takes  effect  in  August,  1853 : — 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  INCORPORATED  BANES,  BANKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
BANKS,  LOCATED  AND  DOING  BUSINESS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  quarterly  statement^  now  required  by  law  to  be  made 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  by  Incorporated  Banka,  Banking 
Associations,  and  Individual  Bankers  in  this  State,  every  incorporated  bank,  banking 
association,  or  individual  banker,  located  and  doing  business  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
shall  publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  on  the  morning  of  every  Tuesday,  in  a news- 
paper printed  in  said  city,  to  be  designated  by  the  Superintendent,  a statement  under 
the  oath  of  the  President  and  Cashier,  showing  the  true  condition  of  the  bank,  banking 
association,  or  individual  banker,  making  such  statement  on  the  morning  of  each  day  of 
the  week  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  statement  in  respect  to  the  following  items 
and  particulars,  to  wit:  Averageinent  of  loans  and  discounts,  specie,  deposits,  and 
circulation. 

Sec.  2.  Such  statement  shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  bank,  banking  as- 
sociation, or  individual  banker  making  the  same,  and  if  any  bank,  banking  association, 
or  individual  banker,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  statement  required  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  for  two  successive  Tuesdays,  it  shall  forfeit  its  charter,  (if  an  incor- 
porated  bank,)  and  its  privileges  as  a banking  association  or  individual  banker ; and 
every  such  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  bank  may  be  proceeded  against, 
and  its  affairs  closed,  in  any  manner  now  required  by  law,  in  case. of  an  insolvent  bank 
or  banking  association.  The  terms  “ banking  association”  and  individual  banks,”  as 
used  in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  only  to  such  banking  associations  and  indi- 
vidual banks  as  are  or  may  be  organized  under  the  act  of  April  18,  1838,  and  the  sev- 
eral acts  amendatory  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  August  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
three. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  IN  NEW  YORK. 


An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State  authorizing  the  following  com- 
panies, to  wit:  the  Albany  And  Schenectady,  Schenectady  and  Troy,  LTtica  and 
Schenectady,  Syracuse  and  Utica,  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  the  Buffalo  and  Lockport, 
the  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  direct,  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  Lock- 
port  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad  Companies,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  at  any  time 
to  consolidate  such  companies  into  a single  corporation. 

A convention  of  delegatee  from  these  companies  was  held  at  Syracuse,  and  a plan 
for  consolidation  unanimously  adopted.  It  provides  that  the  stock  of  the  consolidated 
company  shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  stock  of  the  several  companies,  which 
now  amounts  to  $22,000,000.  For  the  premiums  that  these  stocks  now  command  in 
the  market,  the  holders  are  to  receive  the  six  per  cent  bonds  of  the  new  company, 
having  thirty  or  forty  years  to  run.  The  following  is  the  agreed  value  of  the  stocks  of 
the  several  roads,  with  the  cost : — 


Albany  and  Schenectady 

Utica  and  Schenectady 

Mohawk  Valley 

Syracuse  and  Utica 

Rochester  and  Syracuse  

Buffalo  and  Rochester 

Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Ningara  Falls 


Cost,  addin*  premh 
117  $1,892,000 

155  9,358.000 

155  7,682,000 

160  4,761,000 

j.  8,145,000 

125 1 8,635,000 


$30,473,000 

The  entire  funded  debts  of  the  whole  line  amount  to  about  $1,750,000,  which  am 
adopted  by  the  new  company.  The  bonds  to  be  issued  for  the  above  premiums  will 
amount  to  about  nine  millions  of  dollars,  and  a portion  of  them  will  be  sterling  bonds. 
The  various  roads  will  divide  among  themselves  what  surplus  they  possess  before  en- 
tering under  the  new  arrangement,  and  will  pay  all  their  floating  debts. 
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PROVISIONS  OF  THE  NEW  COINAGE  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  publish  below  the  statements  of  T.  M.  Petitt,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  late  laws  on  the  operation  of  the  mint  It  was 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  in  reply  to  a letter  from  David  Leavitt,  Esq., 
of  New  York. 

1.  The  additional  charge  over  and  above  the  deductions  heretofore  customary,  will 
be  six  cents  per  $100,  for  the  preparation  of  ingots  of  fine  gold.  If  a deposit  be  col- 
lected in  coin,  instead  of  ingots,  the  additional  charge  above  the  former  rates  will  be 
fifty  cents  per  $ 100.  So  far,  therefore,  as  gold  is  to  be  employed  for  export,  or  for 
purposes  other  than  speculation,  I think  it  will  be  found  economical,  not  to  speak  of 
other  advantages,  for  depositors  to  demand  payment  in  bars. 

2.  You  ask  whether,  if  coined  at  the  mint,  can  the  proceeds  be  paid  at  the  sub- 
treasurer’s office,  in  this  (New  York)  city.  I presume  you  mean  to  ask  whether  the 
bars  can  be  so  paid,  although  it  is  improper  to  use  the  term  coined  to  express  the 
manufacture  of  a bar.  In  reply,  I have  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  present  laws 
authorizing  the  receipt  or  redemption,  elsewhere  than  at  the  mint,  of  its  issues,  whether 
of  bars  or  of  certificates  of  deposit.  On  the  organization  of  the  assay  office  in  your 
city,  it  will  be  competent  to  deposit  there  the  bars  issued  from  this  mint,  for  which  the 
value  will  be  paid  in  coin,  less  naif  per  cent  for  coinage  ; or  they  may  be  returned  at 
any  time  to  the  mint  here,  for  coin,  and  paid  on  the  terms  just  mentioned. 

8.  With  regard  to  silver  separated  from  gold,  the  mint  now  pays  the  full  weight  in 
silver  dollars.  The  former  practice  of  paying  in  gold  was,  by  consent  of  the  Treasury 
department,  changed  by  the  late  director,  who,  after  mature  reflection,  was  convinced 
of  its  impolicy  and  irregularity.  The  dollars  paid  for  silver  parted  are,  of  course,  at 
a premium,  which  the  depositor  may  realize,  either  by  sale  in  the  bullion  market,  or 
to  the  mint  at  our  fixed  price  of  $1,21  per  oz.,  say  4 cent  premium. 

4.  Your  fourth  question  is  not  very  clearly  understood ; but  I presume  you  wish  to 
inquire  whether  the  mint  certificates  of  the  net  value  of  deposits  must  be  issued  singly, 
for  the  total  value,  or  whether  we  might  divide  them  into  convenient  sums,  say  $50, 
$100,  $500,  Ac.,  the  aggregate  of  which  should  be  equal  to  the  sum  total.  In  reply,  I 
have  to  state  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  latter  course.  A suggestion  asking  for 
such  authority  was  made  in  Mr.  Corwin’s  treasury  report  of  1851,  but  not  acted  on. 

5.  The  charges  at  the  mint  would  not  be  varied  by  reason  of  any  private  melting 
or  assay  of  bullion.  Nor  will  there  be  any  practical  difference  to  depositors  between 
deposits  at  the  proposed  assay  office  at  New  York  and  at  the  mint  There  will  be  the 
same  charges  and  the  same  advantages  at  that  office  as  at  this  mint,  or  at  a mint  in 
New  York.  The  difference  to  the  government  will  be,  that  instead  of  procuring  coin 
for  the  payment  of  New  York  depositors,  by  coinage  in  that  city,  it  will  be  necessary, 
from  time  to  time,  to  transmit  the  bullion  here  for  manufacture ; but  this  in  no  manner 
affects  the  depositors. 


THE  NEW  SILVER  COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Mint  of  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  is  now  actively  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing the  new  coin,  as  authorized  by  the  last  Congress.  There  are  six  pieces  in 
all — five  of  siver  and  one  of  gold,  viz.:  the  half-dollar,  the  quarter,  the  dime,  the  half- 
dime, the  three  cent  piece,  all  of  silver,  and  the  three-dollar  piece  of  gold. 

The  coinage  is  at  present  confined  to  the  quarters  and  the  dimes,  but  none  will  be 
issued  until  the  15th  of  the  month.  The  weights  of  the  silver  pieces,  old  and  new, 


are  as  follows : — 

Act  of  Jan.  1837.  Act  of  Feb.  1853. 

Dollar 412*  grains.  No  change. 

Half-dollar 206*  da  192  grains. 

Quarter  dollar 108*  do.  96  do. 

Dime 41*  do.  88.40  do. 

Half-dime 20*  do.  19.20  do. 

Act  of  1850. 

Three*cent  piece. 12  grains.  11.52  do. 


All  of  the  silver  coins  are  now  to  be  made  of  one  purity,  nine  parts  of  silver,  and 
one  part  alloy.  The  issue  of  Three-cent  pieces  now  in  circulation  contains  75  parts 
silver  and  25  parts  alloy. 
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HOW  BANKING  18  CARRIED  ON  IN  CINCINNATI, 

We  find  the  following  article,  purporting  to  give  a general  view  of  Banks  and  the 
business  of  Banking,  as  it  is  at  present  carried  on  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  last 
number  of  Goodman’s  Western  Counterfeit  Detector,  dated  May  1, 1853.  The  writer 
is  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  his  views  are  probably  correct 
There  are  two  kinds  of  banks  in  this  city,  and  consequently  two  different  systems 
of  banking  are  practiced.  The  old  banks  are  mostly  special  chartered  institutions, 
decidedly  conservative,  and  opposed  to  any  new  ways  of  doing  business.  The  new 
banks,  or  banking  houses  as  they  are  generally  termed,  are  those  which  have  been  or- 
ganized (or  started,  as  the  modern  phrase  is)  under  the  general  banking  law ; they  are 
quite  as  radical  as  the  others  are  conservative,  and  adopt  all  the  “ modern  improve- 
ments ” that  tend  to  the  facilitating  of  their  business  or  the  accommodation  oi  their 
dealers.  The  old  banks  stand  a good  deal  upon  their  dignity  and  do  not  solicit  custom 
openly ; and  when  a new  customer  offers  he  is  required  to  produce  satisfactory  refer- 
ences, as  to  integrity,  responsibility,  etc.  The  new  banks,  on  the  contrary,  look  to  a 
man’s  dollars  more  than  his  character,  and  if  he  only  promises  to  keep  a good  account 
he  is  passed  in  with  a welcome,  whether  he  is  black,  white,  or  straw  color.  There  is 
considerable  competition  between  the  new  as  well  as  between  the  new  and  the  old 
banks,  and,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  about  every  man  in  the  city  keeps  a bank 
account  The  new  banks,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  allow  countiy  bankers  interest 
on  their  accounts,  and  in  many  instances  interest  is  allowed  to  individual  depositors. 
They  keep  but  a small  amount  of  specie  in  their  vaults,  but  keep  themselves  prepared 
for  emergencies,  by  lending  a good  deal  to  brokers  on  collateral  securities,  the  loans 
being  payable  on  demand.  Most  of  them  receive  uncurrent  money  from  their  deposi- 
tors, and  collect  on  all  parts  of  the  Union  at  about  brokers’  rates.  The  old  banks  do 
not  allow  interest  on  balances,  and  they  make  but  few  demand  loans ; they  discount 
very  uniformly  for  their  customers,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  their 
favor.  They  are  slow  to  move,  and  never  want  to  see  money  worth  less  than  seven 
per  cent.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  in  both  classes — some  of  the  new  banks  as 
well  as  some  of  the  old  are  managed  upon  sound  principles,  and  with  liberal  views 
suited  to  the  times.  Take  them  together,  the  banks  in  Cincinnati  are  managed  about 
as  well  as  those  of  any  other  large  city,  which  may  or  may  not  be  saying  a good  deal 
in  their  favor. 


CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON,  AND  DAYTON  RAILROAD, 

This  road  extends  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  a distance  of  60  miles ; at  the  Utter 
place  it  connects  with  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  which  terminates  at 
Sandusky.  The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  by  this  route,  is  215  miles. 
From  the  annual  report  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Railroad  Compaq, 
we  compile  the  subjoined  summary  statement : — 


From  passengers $191,700  93 

From  freight 122,377  25 

From  mail  and  Express 7,714  99 


Total  earnings $321,793  17 

Running  expenses,  including  interest,  taxes,  Ac 187,064  00 

Surplus  fund 41,000  00 


The  earnings  for  the  month  of  April  were  as  follows,  showing  an  increase  of  over 
76  per  cent,  as  compared  with  last  year: — 


185*.  1858. 


Passengers ...  $20,651  92  $14,314  72 

Freights 14,891  88  4,864  26 

Mail  and  Express 1,008  03  301  30 


Total $36,051  83 

The  old  Board  of  Directors  were  unanimously  re-elected. 


$20,481  28 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  TAXES  IN  VIRGINIA  IN  1851  ft  1852. 

We  give  below  a statement  showing  the  amount  of  Taxes  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  for  the  years  1851  and  1852,  on  persons,  property,  and  subjects,  other  than 
the  town  licenses,  and  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  their  value  for  the 
year  1852,  arranged  in  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  State.  The  valuation  of  cattle 
sheep,  and  hogs,  does  not  afford  the  data  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tax  accruing  to 
the  State  from  such  sources — that  tax  is  controlled  by  the  number  of  persons  entitled 
to  the  exemption  of  $100  on  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  or  a fractional  part  thereof,  where 
such  persons  owned  less  in  value*  than  $100. 


1st  Division 

2d  Division 

8d  Division 

4th  Division 

Am’t  of  tax  a*- 
•eased  in  1851. 
$113,692  98 
112,816  77 
198,962  95 
212,455  65 

Am’t  of  tax  as- 
sessed in  1852. 
$176,869  45 
163,985  10 
288,854  34 
278,603  11 

No.  of  cattle, 
sheep  tc  hogs, 
in  1852. 
$1,208,009 
529,054 
888,221 
589,890 

Value  of  cattle, 
sheep,  tc  hogs, 
in  1852. 

$4,398,615  29 
2,444,026  80 
3,817,241  00 
2,020,565  75 

(687,928  86 

$901,176  33 

(8,178,411 

(12,176,488  84 

"West  of  Blue  Ridge. 

$226,509  75 

$340,854  55 

(1,787,068 

(6,837,642  09 

East  of  Blue  Ridge. 

411,418  60 

660,322  78 

1,486,848 

6,837,796  76 

$687,928  35 

(901,177  88 

(8,178,411 

(-12,176,488  84 

ASSESSMENT  OF  PROPERTY  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY. 


The  assessors  for  Baltimore  City  having  completed  their  labors,  and  the  Appeal 
Tax  Court  having  finally  decided  all  cases  of  appeal,  the  following  is  the  complete  as- 
sessment as  returned  to  the  Controller  of  the  Treasury.  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  different  descriptions  of  property  assessed  are  as  follows : — 


Real  Estate $66,271,259 

Bank  and  other  stocks. .. . 11,218,761 

Private  securities 5,157,658 

Public  securities 4,852,821 

Stock  in  trade 9,521,108 

Household  furniture 8,877,047 


Live  stock  and  carriages. . $487,816 

Watches 100,870 

Slaves 826,816 

Other  property  .........  8,548,788 


Grand  Total 104,801,488 


The  aggregate  of  assessable  property,  according  to  the  assessment  of  1846  was 
$86,103,678.  The  increase  shown  by  the  assessment  just  completed  is  $18,697,766. 


GOLD  BRICKS — INGOTS. 

The  Washington  Republic  has  inspected  two  samples  of  bars  of  gold  authorized  by 
act  of  the  last  Congress.  The  Republic  says : — “ Each  was  in  the  form  of  a brick.  The 
larger  one  wa3  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  a common  brick,  and  contained  220.24 
ounces  of  precious  metal,  which  weight  was  stamped  upon  it.  On  the  outside  was 
pasted  a paper  label,  stating  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ingot  to  be  $4,504  97,  and  that 
the  deduction  of  one-half  per  cent  for  melting,  refining,  and  stamping,  left  $4,482  45 
as  the  price  which  would  be  paid  for  it  in  gold  coins  at  the  mint.  The  smaller  or 
miniature  brick  having  similar  marks,  containing  14.42  ounces  and  was  worth  $283  71 ; 
from  which  we  deduct  the  half  per  cent,  leaves  $232  54  as  the  price  which  will  be 
paid  for  it  in  coin  at  the  mint.” 

OF  STOLEN  BANK  NOTES. 

The  Providence  Post  says  that  an  action  against  the  Dorchester  and  Milton  Bank 
has  been  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The  suit  was  brought  to 
recover  the  value  of  a $50  bill,  which  the  bank  alleged  to  have  been  stolen,  and  there- 
upon refused  payment.  The  court  said  that  in  the  case  of  stolen  promissory  notes  and 
biils  of  exchange,  the  party  seeking  payment  for  them  must  prove  that  he  paid  value 
for  them,  or  came  honestly  by  them;  but  in  the  case  of  stolen  bank  bills, the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  the  other  party,  and  defendants,  to  avoid  payment,  must  show  that  the 
plaintiffs  did  not  come  honestly  by  them. 

VOL.  XXVIII. — NO.  VI.  47 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE  GERMAN  ZOLLVEREIN,  FOR  1831-69. 

Frankfort  on  tor  Mains,  April  23, 1653. 
Freeman  Hont,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 

Respected  Sir  : — I send  you  herewith  a summary  of  the  business  of  the  Genus 
Zollverein,  copied  and  translated  from  the  original  balance  Bheet  of  its  directors. 
These  statements  may,  perhaps,  prove  of  some  interest  to  the  readers  of  your  valuable 
magazine.  It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  forward  any  information  of  a similar  charac- 
ter you  may  desire.  Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  GRAEBB,  U.  S.  CoosaL 


IMPORTATION  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IN  1862  AND  IN  1851. 


Cotton  wool cwt. 

1852. 

668,844 

1851. 

690,809 

Molasses 

. .cwt 

1853. 

20,476 

185L 

6,6(6 

Cotton  yarn 

Cotton  manuf.  goods  . 

467,608 

7,660 

489,460 

8,161 

Tobacco,  in  leaves  and 
stems 

885,714 

291,885 

Iron  of  all  kinds,  raw, 

2,281,806  2,284,127 

Tobacco  in  rolls  k cut 

11,676 

11,485 

Iron  manuf.  goods . . . 

99,092 

276,107 

71,927 

Cigars 

17,906 

31,613 

Flax  and  hemp,  raw  . 

248,604 

Snuff 

73 

106 

Linen  yarn 

72,127 

66,040 

Sugar  

803,176 

781,10? 

Linen  k hemp,  goods . 
Brandy  of  all  kinds . . 

6,477 

6,264 

84,211 

Oil  in  casks  . . . 

74,765 

51,427 

88,747 

Silk  goods . ... 

3,371 

8,115 

Wines 

208,407 

216,062 

Half-silk  goods. 

1,978 

1,944 

Butter 

46,780 

24,277 

Tallow 

30,874 

14,16* 

Fruits — oranges,  etc. . 

164,790 

145,284 

Woolen  yarn  . 

70,140 

69,181 

Spices 

61,116 

54,881 

Woolen  goods  . 

19,960 

2 Mils 

Coffee 

944,716 

906,179 

Silk,  raw 

16,870 

14*670 

Cacao 

14,681 

11,988 

Whale  off 

141,364 

202^07 

Bice 

691,220 

888,943 

Herrings 

.bbls. 

266,036 

272>T1 

Cotton  wool cwt 

200,888 

RE-EXPORTED. 

52,784  1 Silk,  raw 

. .cwt 

1,231 

785 

Flax  hemp 

226,938 

161,176  | 

1 Germ’n  wool  exported 

60,813 

72,881 

AMOUNT  COLLECTED  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES  COMPOSING  THE  ZOLLVEREIN. 


Expo 

rt  duties. 

Transit  duties. 

Import  duties. 

1851. 

1851. 

1851. 

1851. 

1852.  1S5L 

^ Rixdollars.  Rixdollars. 

Rixdollars.  Rixdollars. 

Rixdollars. 

RixdoBw*. 

Prussia 

196,330 

169,760 

239,645  367,896 

16,701,914  16.572,929 

Luxemburg,  Holland 

4,477 

4,264 

59 

56 

76,487 

77.115 

Bavaria 

21,848 

17,163 

8,208 

869 

1,240,949 

1,210,589 

Saxony  

37,686 

43,666 

92,680 

61,189 

2,028,793 

2,119,847 

Wurtemberg 

4,408 

1,055 

8,201 

4,168 

352,469 

348,4?? 

Baden 

43,926 

28,846 

14,978 

14,504 

762,187 

652,625 

Electorate  of  Hesse  . 

810 

885 

469 

464 

409,760 

483,044 

Gr.  Duchy  of  Hesse  . 

4,390 

8,694 

417 

711 

878,907 

412.803 

Princip.  of  Thuringia 

28 

6 

88 

2 

407,467 

319,793 

Brunswick 

894 

341 

4,811 

8,184 

399,296 

390,143 

Nassau  

1,879 

409 

1 

11 

76,899 

75.SM 

Frankfort .. . 

14,298 

8,480 

2,768 

4,666 

880,508 

861,491 

Total 

329,920 

o» 

00 

•v+r 

o 

<N 

867,166  446,876 

23,772,636  22,545,684 

Export  duty  ; 

......... 

329,920 

264,989 

Transit  duty 

867,166 

445,375 

Total 

91  1AQ  >791  99 

Expenses  of  collecting  the  same, 

, and  guarding  the  frontier  .... 

2,52o|977 

Leaying  to  be  divided 21,948,744  rixdoQan. 
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Rixdollars. 

Of  which  Prussia  received  for  its  share 1 1,9 1 6,1 24 

“ Luxemburg  “ 44  135,669 

“ Bavaria  44  41  3,235,926 

44  Saxony  44  44  1,354,254 

11  Wurtemberg44  41  1,290,728 

44  Baden  44  44  972,649 

44  Electorate  of  Hesee  44  622,987 

44  Gr.  Duchy  of  Hesee  44  616,867 

44  Thuringia  44  725,551 

44  Brunswick  44  176,621 

44  Nassau  44  804,306 

Total 21,251,669 

Export  and  transit  duty  divided  otherwise 697,085 

Total  divided 21 ,948,744 


Only  the  import  duties,  after  deducting  the  expenses,  are  divided  between  the  mem- 
bers per  head;  the  export  duties  and  transit  duties,  697,085  rixdollars, after  deducting 
300,000  rixdollars,  which  Prussia  receives  beforehand,  are  divided  separately,  as  also 
the  duty  on  beet  root,  mentioned  on  the  table  which  follows : — 

▲MOUNT  OF  DUTY  ON  BEET  BOOT  USED  FOE  MAKING  SUGAR,  DURING  THE  TEAR  FROM  SEPT.  1, 
1851,  TO  LAST  OF  AUGUST,  1852. 

Collected  in  Rlx.  Collected  in  Rlx.  Collected  In  Rix. 

Prussia 957,032  Wurtumburg 103,663  Thuringia 58,272 

Luxemburg 10,896  Baden 78,117  Brunswick 14,185 

Bavaria 269,890  Elect,  of  Hesse. . . 42,003  Nassau 24,440 

Saxony 108,766  G’d  Duch.  of  Hesse  49,643  Frankfort 16,148 

Total - 1722,935 

The  duty  on  beet  roots  is  l-10th  of  a rixdollar  the  cwt. ; 17,229,850  quintals  of  beet 
roots  are  consequently  used  for  making  sugar.  The  average  quantity  of  beet  roots  to 
make  a cwt  of  sugar  is  16  cwt;  consequently  about  1,148,620  cwt  beet  sugar  was 
made  in  the  Zoll-Verein.  Of  cane  sugar,  803,176  cwt  were  imported,  making  a total 
of  1,951,796  cwt  for  the  consumption  of  about  thirty  millions  of  people,  or  about  6^-  lbs. 
a head.  The  cwt  by  which  the  duty  in  the  Zoll-Verein  is  calculated,  is  50  kilometer, 
and  the  Prussian  rixdollar  is  worth  about  70  cents  of  American  currency. 


THE  TOTAL  GROSS  AMOUNT  OF  DUTIES  COLLECTED  IN  THE  ZOLL-VEREIN  SINCE  1840. 


Import  duties. 
Rixdollars. 

Export  duties. 
Rixdollars. 

Transit  duties. 
Rixdollars. 

Total. 

Rixdollars. 

Population. 

1840 

20,481,842 

487,322 

693,527 

21,606,191 

27,142,116 

1841 

21,262,949 

432,951 

559,304 

22,255,204 

1842 

22,690,912 

403,674 

558,683 

23,653,269 

1843 

24,733,940 

395,034 

591,786 

25,720,761 

1844 

26,564,284 

468,703 

755,313 

26,778,300 

28,498,136 

1845 

28,858,774 

412,764 

454,898 

27,721,436 

1846 

25,747,828 

488,986 

832,906 

26,569,214 

1847 

26,293,951 

806,269 

462,776 

27,552,996 

29,461,881 

1848 

...  22,015,982 

866,864 

816,463 

22,699,299 

1849 

...  22.810,204 

868,334 

471,192 

23,649,730 

1850 

22,114,497 

297,162 

537,160 

22,948,809 

29,800,063 

1851 

...  22,646,687 

264,989 

445,376 

28,256,051 

1852 

28,772,636 

329,920 

867,165 

24,469,721 

29,728,885 

The  falling  off  since  1847  is  owing  partly  to  the  stagnation  produced  by  the  revolu- 
tion and  by  the  political  state  since,  but  principally  to  the  increase  of  the  production 
of  beet  sugar.  The  sugar  paid,  till  1847,  about  six  and  a half  millions  of  rixdollars, 
now  about  four  millions,  also  about  two  and  a half  millions  rixdollars  less  than  before 
that  period.  The  duty  on  beet  roots  was  in  1851  only  1,228,990  rixdollars,  and  in 
1852,  1,722,995  ; and  the  duty  will  be  from  1st  September  next  double  what  it  is  now 
— it  is  expected  that  the  deficiency  will  thereby  be  covered. 
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AVERAGE  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  BEST  PASSAGES. 

To  Liverpool,  from  New  York  and  Boston,  first  passage. ...  20  dayB,  20  hoars. 

“ u u best  passage. .. . 15  “ 22  “ 

To  New  Orleans,  from  N.  York  and  Boston,  first  passage. ...  23  “ 18  “ 

To  California,  from  New  York  and  Boston,  first  passage. . . . 106  u 22  M 
“ u a best  passage. .. . 101  “ 6 “ 

The  bent  pannage  ever  made  by  any  nailing  vennel  was  made  by  the  clipper  ship 
“ Flying  Cloud,”  Capt  Creesy,  which  sailed  from  New  York  for  San  Francisco,  and 
arrived  at  the  latter  port  in  ninety  days  and  twelve  hours.  We  think  the  next  best 
passage  was  made  by  the  w Flying- Fish,”  Capt.  Nickels,  on  her  second  voyage,  in  ninety- 
one  days,  from  Boston. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  the  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  dippers 
should  stand,  that  have  made  the  trip  inside  of  a hundred  days : — 


Flying  Cloud 
Flying-Fish  . 
Sword-Fish  . 
Surprise. . . . 
Sea  Witch. . 
Flying  Fish. 


McKay’s  build.. 
McKay’s  build.. 
New  York  build 
Boston  build  . . . 
New  York  build 
(first  trip) 


90  days,  12  hours. 

91  days. 

92  days. 

96  days. 

97  days. 

99  days. 


These  six  trips,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  are  all  that  have  been  accomplished 
within  the  time  specified. 

Besides  the  a nick  California  passages  of  Mr.  McKay’s  vessels,  the  “ Washington 
Irving”  has  made  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  several  times,  in  less  Sian 
twenty  days,  and  the  “ Anglo-American,”  “ Plymouth  Rock,”  “ Parliament,”  and 
44  Daniel  Webster,”  have  made  most  extraordinary  passages,  both  to  and  from  Liver- 
pool % 

The  “ Staffordshire,”  though  not  a perfect  ship  to  our  mind’s  eye,  has  won  for 
herself  a fame  as  a fast-going  clipper,  by  making  a splendid  trip  of  eighty-two  dayn 
from  Calcutta  to  Boston: 

The  M Stag  Hound,”  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  ship  as  regards  model  for  speed,  that 
Mr.  McKay  has  ever  turned  out  from  his  yard.  Tnough  she  has  never  signalized  her- 
self a9  such,  in  any  trip  which  she  has  made,  yet  when  the  ship  shall  have  a fair  trial, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  M Stag  Hound”  has  the  supremacy  of  clippers. 

Messrs.  Enoch  Train  <&  Co,”  to  whom  Boston  owes  much  for  tneir  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions in  establishing  an  enlarged  trade  between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  it  will  be 
Been  have  been  the  largest  patrons  of  McKay,  having  taken  upon  their  hands  a total 
tonnage  of  ten  tkounand  four  hundred  and  nine  tonn.  Besides  this,  two  new  ships,  of 
nearly  two  thousand  tons  each,  are  nearly  completed  for  this  enterprising  firm. 

Mr.  McKay  has  now  going  up  a monster  clipper,  of  four  thousand  tons,  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  naval  architecture,  the  world  has  never  6een  its  equal.  It  will  be  one  of 
tne  largest,  strongest,  sharpest,  and  fastest  crafts  that  ever  floated.  The  ship,  as  it 
now  appears  at  the  yard,  presents  one  of  the  grandest  sights  we  have  ever  seen. 
Those  of  our  friends  who  are  interested  in  nautical  affairs  we  would  advise  to  pay  a 
visit  to  East  Boston.  j.  h.  o.  o. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  H00  TRADE  0E  THE  WE8T« 

The  following  summary  of  the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  each  State,  in  each  year, 
from  1849  to  1853,  is  derived  from  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  and  the  Chicago 


Tribune : — 

1849— SO. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Total 

1850— §!• 

1851—52. 

1858-SI. 

389,456 

484,775 

467,041 

850,797 

866,378 

498,580 

180,000 

161,201 

218,874 

102,000 

64,876 

71,000 

91,000 

21,000 

20,000 

204,000 

199,000 

816,800 

80,000. 

10,000 

36,500 

1,847,258 

1,246,728 

1,828,295 
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EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  FROM  THE  UNITED  8TATZ& 


EXPORT8  or  PRINTED  OR  COLORED,  WHITE  OR  UN  COLORED,  THREAD  AMD  TARN,  AND  OTHHl 
MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON,  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDING  ZOTE 

JUNE,  1863. 

O&er 


Whither  exported. 

Printed  or 
colored. 

White  or 
uucolored. 

Thread  and  manor*  cf 
jam.  cottoa. 

Swedish  West  Indies 

$2,626 

$2,144 

.... 

.... 

Danish  West  Indies  

917 

19,928 

• • • • 

$1,8*2 

Hanse  Towns 

• • • • 

a • • • 

880 

Holland 

• • • • 

880 

.... 

Dutch  East  Indies 

607 

126,736 

• • • • 

.... 

Dutch  West  Indies 

6,117 

27,491 

88 

.... 

England 

« • • • 

8,114 

.... 

2,817 

Gibraltar 

• a • » 

47,776 

.... 

883 

Malta 

17,216 

.... 

.... 

British  East  Indies 

4,106 

800,382 

.... 

.... 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

.... 

162 

. . . . 

93 

Australia  

.... 

6,583 

. . . . 

319 

Honduras 

1,909 

84,600 

.... 

360 

British  Guiana.. ...  

2,373 

.... 

307 

British  West  Indies 

4,478 

14,866 

128 

3.741 

Canada. 

114,203 

189,716 

20,188 

55,501 

British  American  Colonies  .... 

60,372 

142,977 

330 

23,947 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

1,393 

644 

.... 

.... 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  . . 

219 

• • • • 

.... 

French  West  Indies 

275 

11,467 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic. 

Teneriffe  and  Canaries 

623 

470 

... 

.... 

379 

... 

Manila  and  Philippine  Islands  . 

.... 

188,487 

• • • • 

. . . . 

Cuba 

4,725 

10,096 

9,369 

12,0 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies  . . . 

10,483 

6,462 

214 

S4 

Portugal 

• • • • 

163 

.... 

.... 

Fayal  and  other  Azores. 

88 

1,618 

.... 

.... 

Cape  de  Verde  Inlands 

Italy  generally 

• • • • 

3,483 

.... 

.... 

430 

1,138 

.... 

.... 

Sicily 

* • • • 

214 

. . . . 

.... 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  p’ta. 

.... 

180 

.... 

.... 

Turkey,  Levant,  Ac 

285 

118,762 

• • • • 

.... 

Hayti 

28,926 

206,103 

. . . . 

84 

Mexico 

26,286 

94,686 

131 

14,701 

Central  Republic  of  Mexico. . . . 

7,087 

41,309 

.... 

6,74$ 

New  Grenada 

11,567 

19,781 

125 

8.62$ 

Venezuela 

19,239 

141,578 

.... 

9,254 

Brazil 

240,725 

395,550 

953 

85,277 

Cisplatine  Republic. 

1,676 

1,016 

134 

20,621 

Argentine  Republic 

28,632 

109,360 

2,521 

2,304 

Chili 

.... 

1,092,293 

27,216 

.... 

149,035 

Peru 

6,455 

.... 

163,313 

Bolivia  

• • • • 

180,000 

.... 

.... 

China 

• • • • 

2,201,496 

.... 

.... 

South  America  generally 

6,238 

.... 

.... 

Asia  generally 

80 

11,814 

.... 

.... 

Africa  generally 

829,066 

231,828 

. . . . 

6,966 

South  Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean  . 

17,099 

64,791 

207 

294 

Total. 

$926,404 

$6,139,891 

$84,718 

$671,«*i 

AMERICAN  COMMERCE  WITH  CHINA. 

The  report  of  the  harbor-master  of  Shanghai,  (Mr.  Nicholas  Bayliea,)  shows  that 
from  January  1 to  December  81,  1862,  the  American  tonnage  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  nation.  The  number  of  British  vessels  was  one  hundrea  and  two,  with  a tcxmsg? 
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. thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred ; of  American  vessels  seventy-one,  with  a ton- 
nage of  40,866.  The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  was  76,900,  and  the  number  of  vessels 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven ; the  remainder,  beside  English  and  American,  being 
almost  equally  divided  between  French,  Danish,  Hamburg,  Spanish,  Hawaiian,  ana 
Dutch.  The  exports  of  tea  from  Shanghai  in  1852,  were  57,675,000  pounds,  which  is 
about  equal  in  amount  to  the  exports  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  exports  of  tea 
from  Shanghai  to  Great  Britain,  from  July  1 to  December  81, 1862,  were  17,826,000 ; 
to  the  United  States  16,400,900. 


“ TRADE  A HD  COMMERCE  OF  BUFFALO.” 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  March,  1868,  (voL  xxviiL  pages  801-815,)  we 
published  an  elaborate  article  under  the  above  caption.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
commercial  editor  of  the  “ Commercial  Advertiser  ” and  originally  appeared  in  that 
journal ; the  compiler,  however,  sent  what  appeared  to  be  a corrected  copy  for  the 
Merchants'  Magazine.  It  would  seem  by  the  communication  of  44  Observer,”  that  the 
article  in  question  was  not  free  from  errors.  We  therefore  give  place  to  this  criticism, 
in  the  hope  that  the  gentleman  who  prepared  the  statements  will  make  such  expla- 
nation or  correction  as  a few  of  his  figures  evidently  require. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine : — 

Sir: — In  your  Merchants'  Magazine  for  March,  1858,  in  the  account  of  the  Com- 
merce of  Buffalo,  in  the  imports  by  the  Lake  for  1852,  i9  mentioned,  page  808,  45,140 
lbs.  wool,  valued  at  $3,387,500 ! which  is  a manifest  error,  either  in  the  quantity  or 
the  value.  On  the  same  page,  in  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  Buffalo  for  1862,  it 
is  stated : — 

Arrived  from  foreign  ports,  260  American  vessels,  55,820  tons. 

“ 44  11  669  foreign  44  80,036  44 

Cleared  for  foreign  ports,  899  American  vessels,  67,656  44 
44  44  44  667  foreign  44  79,949  44 

I was  not  aware  that  the  foreign  tonnage  arriving  at  Buffalo,  so  much  exceeded  the 
American  tonnage,  and  I am  induced  to  ask  you  to  inquire  if  it  is  so ; and  to  inquire 
why  the  Buffalo  statement  does  not  contain  a list  of  clearances  and  arrivals  at  Buffalo 
for  American  ports,  as  well  as  foreign  ports.  With  great  respect  your  obedient 

New  Yore,  May  15, 1853.  OBSERVER. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  BOSTON. 

Hon.  Philip  Greeley,  Jr.,  late  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  in  reply  to  a com- 
plimentary letter  from  the  merchants  of  Boston,  on  retiring  from  office,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  city 

44  Our  trade  with  the  Canadas,  and  with  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  has 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years.  The  arrivals  at  Boston  from  these  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  clearances  to  the  eame,  at  four  different  periods,  were  as  follows : — 

No.  of  arrivals.  Tonnage.  No.  of  clearance*  Tonnage. 


1840 595  67,262  582  68,662 

1845 918  108,228  873  90,497 

1850 1,609  170,510  1,480  162,980 

1852 1,786  202,129  1,691  198,031 


Vessels  from  the  Provinces  always  bring  full  cargoes  of  merchandise,  the  proceeds 
of  which,  with  further  amounts  in  money,  are  invested  here  in  our  manufactures  and 
other  merchandise,  and  taken  back  to  the  same  ports.  The  value  of  exports  and  im  - 
ports  to  and  from  the  British  Provinces,  for  the  periods  already  named,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports. 

1840 $490,580  $461,741  I 1850 $804,992  $971,696 

1845 575,672  710,814  | 1852 1,409,824  1,534,468 
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The  merchandise  transported  in  bond  from  Boston  to  the  Canadas,  also  shows  that 
this  branch  of  business  has  greatly  increased.  The  statistics  of  value  are  as  follows : — 

1847.  1848.  1849.  1851.  ISO. 

111,805  $28,428  $24,729  $532,700  $1,709,988 

The  imports  at  Boston  from  foreign  countries,  for  the  last  five  years,  have  also  in- 
creased. The  value  thereof  has  been  as  follows : — 

1848.  1849.  • 1850.  1851.  1851. 

$28,888,475  $28,994,298  $29,909,376  $81,850,558  $38,987,144 

This  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  45  per  cent  since  1849.” 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  CANADA. 

A large  volume,  of  448  pages,  “Tables  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Province 
of  Canada,  for  the  year  1852,”  has  been  published  by  government  It  contains  detailed 
statements  of  much  importance  to  the  mercantile  community.  We  give  such  particu- 
lars as  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  year  1852,  from  Cauada  to 

Great  Britain,  amounted  to  (we  omit  shillings  and  pence) 

To  the  North  American  colonies 

British  West  Indies 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 


£1,689,244 
208,036 
$,460 
1,571, ISO 
48,123 


Total  £3,518,993 

The  value  of  imports  during  the  same  period  was : — 

From  Great  Britain £2,667,783 

North  American  colonies 120,238 

' British  West  Indies 1,278 

United  States 2,119,424 

Other  foreign  countries 152,899 


Total 


£5,071,628 


Tonnage  entered  from  British  ports,  410,459 ; outward  to  British  ports,  567,259. 
Tonnage  from  foreign  ports,  152,783;  to  foreign  ports,  10,800. 

The  gross  amount  of  duties  collected  in  1852,  was  £739,263. 

Comparing  these  with  the  two  previous  years,  we  have  the  following  figures : 

In  1850,  exports,  2,990.428;  imports,  2,245,517;  revenue  from  customs,  615,694. 

In  1851,  exports,  8,241,180;  imports,  6,368,697;  duties,  787,439. 

In  1852,  exports,  3,513,993  ; imports,  5,071,623  ; duties,  736,263. 

The  preceding  figures  show  the  gross  revenue. 

The  charges  for  collection  in  1850  were  £34,463 ; in  1851, 85,231 ; in  1852, 33,640. 
In  these  sums  is  included  money  paid  for  return  duties,  averaging  upwards  of  £,2,000 
per  year. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  custom  duties  is 
very  large,  and  for  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  province. 

In  1852  the  exports  from  Canada  consisted  in  the 


Produce  of  the  mine £8,894 

* “ sea. 74,462 

“ “ forest 1,644,504 

Animals  and  their  produce  . . 295,929 


Vegetable  food. £1,157,020 

Other  agricultural  products.  24,343 

Manufactures 19,783 

Other  articles 26,875 


A comparison  with  the  two  former  years  does  not  show  any  remarkable  change  in 
any  of  the  preceding  item?. 

The  returns  of  the  revenue  received  from  the  canals,  and  the  amount  of  property 
passing  through  them,  are  very  full  The  gro?s  revenue  from  all  the  canals  for  the 
year  1852  was  £89,889.  This  consisted  of— 


Tolls £86,821 

Welland  Oanal  fines 711 

w rents 1,241 


St  Lawrence  Canal  fines  . . . £14 

Storage  and  hydraulic  rents.  1,457 

ditto  ditto  Chambly  Canal  S3 
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The  charges  for  collectors'  salaries,  lock-tenders,  masters,  etc.,  £16,209,  tolls  refunded 
£1,224,  repairs  £16,880.  Making  a total  of  £38,264,  and  deducting  this  sum  from  the 
gross'  revenue,  we  have  a net  revenue  of  £66,626,  from  all  the  canals  for  the  past 
year. 

The  tolls  on  the  principal  canals  in  the  same  period  were : — 


Welland  . . .' £67,628  I Burlington £4,068 

St  Lawrence 21,177  And  the  St  Anne’s  Lock. . 778 

Chambly 1,907  | 

Although  the  revenue  from  the  canals  is  very  small,  there  has  been  a gradual  in- 
crease, except  during  the  last  year,  as  may  bo  seen  from  the  following  figures : — 


Net  revenue  in  1847  £41,139 

In  1848  86,816 

In  1849  48,033 


The  net  average  revenue  is 


In  1860 £65,110 

In  1851 68,939 

In  1852 56,625 

£52,402 


The  total  number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  all  the  canals  in  1852  wa9  20,404, 
the  amount  of  tonnage  2,227,147.  The  vessels  ranged  from  50  to  854  tons. 


COMMERCE  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  COMPARED. 

From  an  article  on  France  and  England  in  the  North  British  Review,  we  take  the 
following  interesting  table,  showing  the  relative  progress  of  French  and  English 
Commerce : — 

L — UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Exports  of 
British  produce. 
Official  value. 

Exports  of  (For'gn  k.  Home.) 
British  produce.  Tonnage  entered 
1).  dared  value.  In  port. 

Years. 

Imports. 
Official  value. 

1830 

£46,246,000 

48.911.000 

67.482.000 

£61,140,000 

78,370,000 

102,705,000 

£38,272,000 

47.872.000 

51.406.000 

5.800.000 

5.635.000 

9.489.000 

1832 

1840 

1845 

85,281,000 

134,600,000 

60,111,000 

12,076,000 

1851 

108,679,000 

190,398,000 

II. — FRANCE. 

74,218,000 

18,471,000 

1830 

£25,633,000 

£22,906,000 

(No  returns; 
but  the  Fr’ch  offi- 

1,638,000 

1835 

30,429,000 

83,376,000 

2,046,000 

1840 

42,091,000 

40,436,000 

cial  A decl’d  val- 

4,870,000 

1846 

49,606,000 

47,497,000 

ues  do  not  diverge 

4,662,000 

1861 

46,320,000 

65,160,000 

as  ours  do.) 

4,987,000 

PRICES  OF  COAL  AT  R0ND0UT  IN  1853. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  have  issued  their  Coal  Circular  for  the 
season,  proposing  to  deliver  their  coal  at  Kondout,  where  the  Canal  reaches  tide- water 
on  the  North  Kiver,  as  follows,  by  the  cargo : — 

To  Julj  1.  To  Sept.  1.  After  Sept.  1. 


Furnace  Lump $8  60  $3  70  $3  80 

Steamer  Lump 3 70  3 80  8 90 

Grate 8 80  8 90  4 00 

Egg 8 80  3 90  4 00 

Stove 8 85  8 96  4 05 

Chesnut  and  Pea 2 90  3 00  8 10 


These  prices,  compared  with  last  season,  average  18  cents  per  ton  advance. 


THE  BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

The  English  trade  with  China  gives  employment  to  about  £25,000,000  of  capitaL 
China  consumes  one  article,  opium,  which  yields  a yearly  income  of  £3,000,000  to  the 
British  government,  and  which  enables  that  government  to  carry  on  Afghan,  Seik,  and 
Burmese  wars.  It  furnishes  another  product,  tea,  which  » the  instrument  of  raising 
from  the  British  public  a revenue  of  £6,000,000,  nearly  enough  to  cover  the  whole  cost 
of  the  British  navy.  Yet  the  trade  is  but  a paltry  one,  considering  the  numbers  and 
even  the  industry  of  the  people  with  whom  it  is  carried  on,  and  this  is  more  especiaUy 
the  case  as  far  as  concerns  the  Chinese  consumption  of  British  manufactures. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

TABLE  OF  POSTAGE  FBOM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

When  directed  to  any  of  the  Countries,  Cities,  Letters  are  to  be  charged  with  postage  per  single 
or  Towns  below  named.  rate  (not  exceeding  half  an  ounce,)  at 

24  cents,  (California  and  Oregon  excep- 
ted.) 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland V 5 cents  to  be  added  when  to  or  from  Cal- 

ifornia or  Oregon. 

J Prepayment  optional. 

Newspapers  2 cents  each,  prepayment  required.  Pamphlets  and  periodicals  2 cents 
each,  if  not  weighing  over  two  ounces,  and  4 cents  an  ounce  if  they  exceed  two  oun- 
ces, to  be  collected  in  all  cases  in  the  United  States.  AU  such  printed  matter  is  sub- 
ject to  like  additional  charges  in  Great(  Britain,  each  country  collecting  its  own  pos- 
tage on  printed  matter,  whether  the  same  is  sent  or  received.  No  pamphlet  can  be 
sent  weighing  over  eight  ounces,  and  no  periodical  over  six  ounces,  wbilhout  being  sub- 
ject to  letter  postage.  Neither  phamplets  nor  periodicals  are  entitled  to  conveyance 
through  England. 

Alexandria,  city  of,  via  Marseilles. 

Algeria 

Belgium 

Bey  rout,  city  o£  via  Marseilles. . . 

France 

Gibraltar 

Holland 

Hong  Kong,  Isle  of,  (China) 

Malta,  Island  of 

Naples,  kingdom  of,  via  Marseilles 

Placentia 

Roman,  or  Papal  States 

Sardinia. 

Scutari,  city  of,  via  Marseilles. ... 

Sicily,  Island  of 

Smyrna,  via  Marseilles 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe. 

Tuscany,  via  Marseilles 

Venetian  States 

On  the  last  above  list,  the  rates  named  are  the  United  States  postage  only,  the 
British  and  foreign  postage  having  to  be  paid  on  the  other  side.  Newspapers  4 cents 
each,  whether  sent  or  received,  being  the  United  States  and  British  postage  only,  to 
be  paid  in  the  United  States.  In  this  case,  the  letters  and  newspapers  are  transmit- 
ted in  the  open  or  British  mail  through  England. 

On  the  following  lists,  (from  Aden  to  Spain  inclusive,)  the  rates  here  set  down 
must  be  prepaid  on  letters  Bent  and  collected  on  letters  received,  when  the 
same  are  transmitted  in  the  British  mail  If  the  letter  is  to  or  from  the  Pacific, 
S cents  must  be  added,  and  where  the  letter  passes  through  France , the  ‘ ‘ foreign  ” 
postage  is  rated  by  the  quarter  ounce  for  the  single  letter.  Newspapers  4 cents  each, 
whether  sent  or  received,  being  the  United  States  and  British  postage,  which  must  be 
collected  in  the  United  States, 

Cents. 


Aden,  (Asia)  via  Southampton 46 

Ascensioa 46 

Australia,  by  private  ship 87 

Azores  Islands,  via  Southampton  and  Lisbon  68 

Bourbon  and  Borneo,  Islands  of,  via  Southampton  and  India 58 

Brazils,  via  Falmouth 87 

Buenos  Ayres,  via  Falmouth 46 

Canary  Islands,  u 66 


6 cents  (California  and  Oregon  excep- 
ted,) when  conveyed  by  British  pack- 
ets. 

10  cents  to  or  from  Oregon  or  California, 
when  conveyed  by  British  Packet. 

21  cents  (California  and  Oregon  excep- 
ted,) when  conveyed  by  United  States 
packet 

26  cents  to  or  from  Oregon  or  California, 
when  conveyed  by  United  States 
packet 

Prepayment  required. 
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Cape  de  Verde  Islands cents.  65 

Ceylon,  Island,  via  Southampton 45 

China,  via  Southampton.. 45 

sail  • « 

Heligoland,  Island  of,  yia  London 83 

Indies,  East,  via  Southampton 45 

Java  and  Labuan,  via  Southampton  and  India 53 

Lucca,  via  France 81 

Maderia,  Island  of,  via  Southampton 65 

Mauritius,  via  Southampton  ana  India 45 

Moluccas,  u u 58 

Montevideo,  via  Falmouth 83 

New  South  Wales,  via  Plymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 45 

“ by  private  ship 87 

New  Zealand,  via  Southampton  and  India 58 

u by  private  snip. 37 

North  Australia,  via  Southampton  and  India 58 

Philippine  Islands,  via  Southampton 45 

Portugal 68 

Sierra  Leone 45 

South  Australia,  via  Plymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 45 

Spain,  via  Southampton . 78 

Sumatra,  Island  of,  via  Southampton  and  India. 53 

Syria,  via  Southampton  ■ 67 

Van  Dieman’s  Land,  via  Plymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 45 

Venezuela 45 

Victoria,  (Port  Philip)  via  Plymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 45 

West  Australia,  via  Plymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 45 

Any  British  colony  or  other  foreign  Country,  when  conveyed  to  or  from  the 
United  Kingdom  by  private  ships 87 


Aden  (Asia). . . .,  ^ 

East  Indies 

Ceylon,  Island  of. 

China 

Hong  Kong,  Island  of [ 

Mauritius 

Philippine  Islands 

By  closed  mails  via  Marseilles. 

North  Australia 

New  Zealand 

Bourbon,  Borneo 

Java,  Labuan 

Moluccas,  Sumatra 

Or  any  other  place  in  the  Indian  Archi 
pelago  ....  


By  closed  mail  via  Marseilles. 

Egypt 

8yria 

By  closed  mail  via  Marseilles. 


50  cents  British  and  sea. 
10  cents  foreign. 

6 cents  United  States. 

65  total. 


58  cents  British  and  sea. 
10  cents  foreign. 

5 cents  United  States. 


73  total. 


46  cents  British  and  sea. 
10  cents  foreign. 

5 cents  United  States. 


Egypt 

Syria 

Tunis,  Africa.. 


J 61 


By  French  packet,  via  Marseilles. 


Spain,  via  France.. 


total. 

26  cents  British  and  sea. 
10  cents  foreign. 

5 cents  United  States. 

51  total. 

26  cents  British  and  sea. 
10  cents  foreign. 

5 cents  United  States. 

41  total 
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The  following  are  the  rates  established  under  the  United  States  and 
t&l  Convention,  viz: — 

German- Austrian  Postal  Union,  States  of,') 
viz : — Prussia,  all  other  German  States  ( 
and  the  whole  Austrian  Empire,  by  the  V 30  cents. 

Prussian  closed  mail , via  London  and  [ 

Ostend j Prepayment  optional. 


Pe* 


70 


Larnaea. by  Prussian  cTd  mail  40 

Modena... M 

Mytilene 40 

Norway 48 

Parma S3 

Poland 37 

Rhodes 40 

Russia 37 

Sdlonica 40 

Samsum 40 

Smyrna 40 

Sweden 48 

Switzerland 35 

Tenedos 40 

Trebizonde 40 

Tuloza 40 

Tuscany 35 

Varna 40 


Cents. 

Alexandria  . . . .by  Prussian  cl’d  mail  38 

Beyrout 40 

Candia 40 

Cesme 40 

China  (except  Hoog  Kong)  via  Trieste  62 

Constantinople 40 

Dardanelles,  the 40 

Denmark 87 

East  Indies  (English  possessions  in) 

via  Trieste 38 

East  Indies,  all  other  countries  in  and 
beyond  the  E.  Indies,  via  Trieste.. 

Galatz 40 

Gallipoli 40 

Greece 42 

Hong  Kong,  via  Trieste 88 

Ibraila 40 

Ionian  Islands 37 

.On  the  above — prepayment  optional 

Egypt,  (except  Alexandria,)  by  Prussian 

closed  mail 

Italian  States,  not  belonging  to  Austria, 

(except  Modena,  Parma,  and  Tuscany,) 

by  Prussian  closed  mail 

[Lombardy  and  Venice  are  parts  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.] 

Turkey,  Wailaenia,  Moldavia,  Servia.  Le- 
vant*, and  Turkish  Islands  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, (except  Constantinople,  Bey- 
rout,  Larna?a,  Rhodes,  Cesmee,  Smyrna, 

Tenedos,  Mytilene,  Salonica,  Darda- 
nelles, Gallipoli,  Samsum,  Trebizonde, 

Varna,  Tuloza,  Candia,  Galatz,  and  Ib- 
raila, by  Prussian  closed  mail 

Except  in  the  last  list,  commencing  with  “ Egypt,”  the  rates  set  down  are  the  full 
postage;  and  6 cents  each,  to  be  prepaid  on  both  sides,  is  the  full  United  States  and 
German  postage  on  newspapers,  under  said  Postal  Convention. 

Bre!)  m^UyT“7:.("y.  .‘he.  .Br.e.m!D  \ 20  cents  prepayment  optional. 

Newspapers  2 cents  each,  prepayment  required.  Letters  and  newspapers  may  be 
sent,  also,  by  the  Bremen  line  to  other  parts  of  Germany  and  countries  beyond,  subject 
to  additional  postage  beyond  Bremen. 

Havre,  (France,)  or  any  other  port  or  place  ] 
on  the  coast  of  France,  Germany,  or  any  ‘ 
other  port  or  place  in  Europe  where 
the  United  States  steam  packets  touch, 

(Great  Britain  and  Ireland  excepted.) 
by  the  Bremen  aud  Havre  lines 

Newspapers  2 cents  each,  prepayment  required.  Letters  of  the  weight  of  £ os.  and 
under,  by  the  Havre  liue,  are  subject  in  France  to  an  additional  postage  of  60  centimes 


30  cents — prepayment  required. 


20  cents — United  States 
payment  required.  , 


postage.  Pre- 
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(12  cents;)  and  when  over  £ os.  and  not  over  4 os.,  120  centimes,  or  24  cents,  and 
bo  on. 

Chagres *)  10  cents — if  distance  from  the  mailing 

Havana,  (Cuba) i office  doe9  not  exceed  2,500  miles ; ana 

Mexico >20  cents — where  distance  exceeds  2,500 

Panama,  and  other  foreign  places  where  [ miles, 
the  rates  are  not  fixed  by  postal  treaty.  J Prepayment  required. 

Newspapers  2 cents  each,  prepayment  required.  The  above  is  the  United  States 
postage  only.  Except  to  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific,  and  vicinity,  the  mails  for  Mexico 
will  be  dispatched  by  the  U.  S.  mail  steamship  line  from  New  Orleans,  via  Tampico 
to  Vera  Cruz,  three  times  a month. 

West  Indies,  <kc.,  British,  viz ' 

Antigua 

Barbadoes 

Bahamas 

Berbice 

Dpnwnra 10  cents— where  distance  from  the  roail- 

Dominica *ng  °®ce  does  no^  excee^  2,500  miles ; 

20  cents— where  distance  exceeds  2,500 

Tamaipfl miles.  Prepayment  required — being  U. 

Montserrat : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : s-  p°8ta«e  °n‘y- 

St.  Kitt’s  Nevis 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Tortola,  Tobago 

Trinidad 

Newspapers  2 cents  each — prepayment  required. 


34  cents — where  distance  from  the  mail- 

West  India  Islands,  (not  British) ing  office  does  not  exceed  2,500  miles  ; 

Carthagena and 

Honduras 44  cents — where  distance  exceeds  2,500 

St  Juan,  (Nicaragua) miles.  Prepayment  required — being  U. 

S.  and  British  postage. 

Newspapers  sent,  6 cents  each ; prepayment  required.  On  papers  received,  the 
rate  to  be  collected  is  2 cents  only,  the  British  postage  being  prepaid. 

Guayaquil Ecuador*) 

i •*  ’•  * 50  cents  on  letters  sent ; being  the  United 

V°T 0 Via  States  and  foreign  postage.  Prepay- 

L*a  1 aez. 


Copiapo Chili 

Huasco 


ment  required. 

25  cents  on  letters  received;  being  the 


xiuasco„. Uuited  States  postage  only.  Prepay- 

Coquimbo ment  reqUired. 

Valparaiso^ * 

St.  logo * „ 

Newspapers  sent,  8 cents,  and  newspapers  received,  4 cents  each,  to  be  collected  in 
the  United  States. 

Payta Peru*) 

Lambayeque 

Huanchaco... J qo  ^nto  «« 


n aC° 82  cents  on  letters  sent ; being  the  United 

Uisma States  and  foreign  postage.  Prepay- 

[ m«nt  required.  V 3 

t 20  Ceu^  00  letters  received;  being  the 

United  States  postage  only.  Prepay- 

ment  required. 

Arica 

Iquique 
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Newspapers  sent,  8 cents,  aud  newspapers  received,  4 cents  each,  to  be  collected  m 

the  United  States. 

Bogota,  New  Granada ; Buenaventura,  do. — 28  cents  on  letters  sent,  being  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  foreign  postage  ; prepayment  required.  20  cents  on  letters  received, 
being  the  United  States  postage  only  ; prepayment  required. 

Newspapers  sent,  8 cents,  and  newspapers  received,  4 cents,  to  be  collected  in  the 
United  States. 

Canada.  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland — 10  cents  when  not  over  8,000  miles  from  the  line  of  crossing;  IS 
cents  where  distance  exceeds  3,000  miles;  prepayment  optional,  being  the  foO 
postage. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  chargeable  with  the  regular  United  States  rates  to 
and  from  the  line,  which  postage  must  all  be  paid  in  the  United  States.  Editon, 
however,  may  exchange  free  of  expense. 

N.  B. — All  letters  to  and  from  foreign  countries,  (the  British  North  American  Pro- 
vinces excepted,)  are  to  be  charged  with  single  rate  of  postage,  if  not  exceeding  the 
weight  of  half  an  ounce;  double  rate,  if  exceeding  half  an  ounce,  bat  not  exceeding 
an  ounce;  quadruple  rate,  if  exceeding  an  ounce,  but  not  exceeding  two  ounces,  and 
so  on,  charging  two  rates  for  every  ounce  or  fractional  part  of  an  ouoce,  over  the  first 
ounce. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  to  foreign  countries,  (particularly  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,)  must  be  sent  in  narrow  binds,  open  at  the  sides  or  end ; otherwise  they  are 
chargeable  there  with  letter  postage. 

The  above  is  authentic  and  correct  to  the  present  date,  February  23, 1858. 

HORATIO  KING,  Foreign  Desk,  Post  Office  Department. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


NOTICES  TO  MARINERS.* 

(official.) 

Department  or  State,  April  20, 1851 

The  following  44  Notices  to  Mariners,”  received  from  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Loo- 
don,  and  transmitted  to  this  Department  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  Loodoo,  are 
published  for  the  information  of  those  whom  they  may  concern. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  LIGHTS  ON  THE  COAST  OF  NORWAY. 

Hydrographic  Office,  February  25, 1855. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  received  the  following  official  notice: — 

44  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1853  a considerable 
change  will  take  place  in  the  Lights  on  the  Coast  of  Norway,  between  Christian  mad 
and  Stavanger ; by  which  the  Light  of  Hvidingso  will  be  extinguished  at  sunrise  oa 
the  first  of  May : and  those  of  Oxo,  Lindesmes,  and  Gunnersboug  or  Lister,  will  be 
extinguished  on  the  first  of  June  next 

“ The  above  mentioned  Lights  will  again  be  shown  as  soon  as  the  changes  specified 
in  the  following  table  shall  have  been  completed,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.® 

1.  Oxo  Lighthouse,  Lon.,  8°  6'  35"  E.  Greenwich,  Lat  58°  8'  25"  Nn  existing  light 
a fixed  light  with  a flash  every  4th  minute,  (2d  order) ; to  be  altered  into  a fixed 
light,  (2d  order) ; 135  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  visible  at  the  distance  of  IS  or 
20  nautical  miles. 

2.  Lindesmes  Lighthouse  Lon.,  7°  8'  E.  Greenwich,  Lat  57°  68'  N\,  existing 
light,  a coal  light ; to  be  altered  into  a revolving  light  with  a flash  every  minute.  (1st 
order) ; 153  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; visible  at  the  distance  of  22  or  24  nauti- 
cal miles. 

3.  Lister  Lighthouse,  Lon.,  6°  32'  15"  E.  Greenwich,  Lat  58°  5’  80"  N,  existing 
light,  a revolving  light  with  a flash  every  minute,  (2d  order) ; to  be  altered  into  3 


• Published  officially  in  Merchants'  Magazine  by  order  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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fixed  lights,  (2d  order) ; 126  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  visible  at  the  distance  of 
18  or  20  nautical  miles. 

4.  Hvidingeo  Lighthouse,  Lon.,  6°  26'  E.  Greenwich,  Lat.,  69°  4'  N.,  existing  light, 
a coal  light ; to  be  altered  into  a fixed  light  with  a flash  every  4th  minnte,  (2d  order) ; 
140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  visible  at  the  distance  of  20  or  22  nautical  miles. 
CHKUTUXi  Royal  Navy  Departs  rnt,  December  2,  1852. 

N.  A.  THRAP. 


CAP*  OF  GOOD  HOPE — SUNKEN  ROOK  IN  FALSE  BAY. 

Hydrographic  Ornci,  February  19, 1853. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  received  from  their  Naval  Sur- 
veyor, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a Sunken  Rock  in 
False  Bay,  carrying  1 6 feet  over  it  at  low  water  spring  tides. 

From  the  Roman  Rocks  it  bears,  by  compass,  N.  N.E.jE.  about  one  and  a half 
cables*  lengths,  and — 

From  the  Light  Vessel  it  bears  N.  E.  i N.  one  cable’s  length. 


FIXED  LIGHT  AT  GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 

Hydrographic  Orncx,  February  11, 1853. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  been  officially  informed  that  a Fixed  Light  has  been 
established  on  Bolivar  Point,  which  forms  the  Northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  Galves- 
ton Harbor,  in  29°  22'  2"  North,  and  94°  46'  88"  West  of  Greenwich,  and  which  lies 
4^  miles  N.  W.  £ W.  from  the  usual  Channel  over  the  bar. 

The  Tower  is  painted  white,  and  the  light  being  76  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is,  in  dear  weather,  visible  about  12  miles. 

As  a strong  current  from  the  Eastward  generally  prevails  on  that  coast,  masters  of 
vessels  bound  to  Galveston  are  recommended  to  make  the  land  some  20  or  80  miles 
to  the  Eastward  of  it,  and  then  to  run  along  the  coast  in  6$  fathoms  water.  They 
should  not  approach  the  harbor  in  less  than  6 fathoms  without  a pilot ; for  whom  if 
they  should  nave  to  wait,  they  may  anchor  in  that  depth,  with  the  light  bearing  N.  W. 
by  W. ; or  if  they  prefer  keeping  under  sail  off  and  on  shore,  they  ought  not  to  bring 
the  Light  to  the  Northward  of  that  bearing. 

A light  has  been  also  established  at  the  entrance  of  Matagorda,  but  the  description 
of  it  has  not  yet  been  received. 


FORBES’  NEW  RIO  FOR  SHIPS. 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  subjoined  communication 
from  R.  B.  Forbes,  Esq.,  a gentleman  to  whose  intelligent  and  philanthropic  efforts 
the  mercantile  marine,  and  commercial  public  generally  are  largely  indebted. 

Boston,  April  15,  1853. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants * Magazine,  etc.  . 

Dear  Sir: — Here  is  a description  of  my  rig  for  ships;  it  is  oow  coming  into  use 
daily,  and  I think  it  a good  time  to  publish  the  same  in  your  magazioe.  I have  no 
interest  in  recommending  it,  further  than  my  desire  to  see  ships  made  more  safe,  and 
navigators  more  comfortable.  I am,  very  truly,  your  servant, 

R.  B.  FORBES. 

The  scarcity  of  seamen,  and  the  increased  size  of  ships,  call  for  all  the  ingenuity  of 
ship-builders  and  ship-owners,  in  order  to  make  ships  safe,  and  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  navigate  them ; to  this  end  a rig  for  ships  is  gradually  coming  into 
use,  called  “ Forbes’  rig,”  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  the  usual  topsail  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  the  old  topgallant  sail  (called  royal  in  the  new  rig)  has  less  hoist ; 
the  lower  Portion  of  the  first  is  called  topsail,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a snug  double- 
reefed  sail  of  the  old  rig ; and  the  upper  portion,  called  the  topgallant  sail,  setting 
above  the  cap,  is  several  numbers  lighter  than  the  other,  and  has  a lighter  yard  than 
the  usual  topsail ; the  sail  usually  called  the  royal  is  called  the  skysail,  and  the  usual 
skysail  is  called  the  moonsaiL  It  follows  from  these  proportions,  that  when  the  top- 
gallant sails  are  lowered,  the  ship  is  put  practically  under  sail  equal  to  double-reefed 
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topsails*  The  lower  mastheads  are  long  enough  to  set  the  topsail  on  the  heel  of  the 
topmasts,  when  these  Are  jidcUd  before  the  mast  heads,  and  on  the  lower  mast-heads, 
when  the  topmasts  ore  folded  abaft  them. 

I prefer  the  Adding  all  the  mAsts  abaft  for  the  following  reasons:  the  strain  on  the 
trussle-  trees  is  more  equally  divided,  especially  on  the  lower  trussle- trees,  to  the  for- 
ward chock  of  which  the  lower  yard  hangs,  aud  on  the  after-part  of  which  the  topmast 
rests;  the  advantage  of  folding  the  topgallant  (royal)  masts  abaft  is  uniformity,  and 
because  they  can  be  got  up  and  down  without  interfering  with  the  sails  next  below 
them;  but  above  all , the  topsail  yard  and  the  cap-stays  can  be  better  supported  by 
the  head  of  the  lower  mast  than  by  the  cap  and  heel  of  the  topmasts.  But  the  rig 
can  be  made  to  suit  the  taste  of  seameu  by  fidding  either'before  or  abaft.  In  carrying 
out  my  plan  strictly,  I would  have  the  main  yard  and  the  royal  yard  (or  topgallant  of 
old  rig)  exactly  in  the  same  place  as  in  the  old  rig,  and  would  have  the  yards  on  the 
main  several  feet  longer  than  those  on  the  foremast,  and  for  the  following  reasons : a 
ship  will  sail  faster  and  be  easier  with  the  large  sails  in  the  centre,  and  the  main  yards 
and  masts  are  generally  better  supported,  excepting  the  upper  or  light  yards;  again, 
the  sails  aud  yards  fit  in  several  places,  excepting  only'  the  main  yard;  that  is  to  say, 
the  foretopsail  and  yard  are  of  the  same  spread,  <£c.,  as  the  main  topgallant  sail,  though 
the  yard  is  lighter  as  well  as  the  sail,  and  so  on  upwards,  the  same  relative  propor- 
tions exist  between  the  yards  on  the  mizzen  and  the  fore — that  is  to  say,  the  tnizzen 
topsail  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  fore  topgallant  sail  and  the  main  royal.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  ship  need  not  have  so  many  spare  yards  and  sails ; or  in  other  words, 
the  sails  and  yards  of  one  mast  will  answer  for  the  others,  though  not  precisely  alike 
as  to  weight,  always  excepting  the  courses  and  the  maintopsail,  which  fit  nowhere  else. 
The  forestay  either  comes  to  the  knight-heads  or  a short  distance  oat  on  the  bowsprit, 
depending  on  the  ship's  model  in  some  degree — and  the  topmast  stay  to  the  end  on 
one  side,  while  a cap  stay  on  the  other  spreads  a useful  “ inner  jib,”  more  available 
than  the  old  foretopmast  staysail ; the  jib  and  flying  jib  are  fitted  as  usual. 

If  any  seaman  should  prefer  to  have  the  fore  yards  like  the  main,  it  can  of  course 
be  done  just  as  well ; but  in  that  case  the  mizzen  yards  must  be  longer  than  the  pro- 
portions given  above.  The  stays  on  the  main,  below  and  including  tin  mam  topmast 
stay,  should  come  to  the  deck,  so  as  to  secure  the  masts  better  than  if  any  of  them 
set  up  to  the  foremast.  The  studding  sails  are  cut  for  each  sail,  as  in  the  old  rig,  but 
the  booms  may  all  be  lighter,  except  the  foretopmast  studding  sail  booms,  which,  as 
they  have  to  support  a lower  studding  sail,  must  be  nearly  or  quite  as  strong  as  in  the 
old  rig. 

Some  seamen  object  to  the  extra  weight  aloft,  and  to  the  extra  number  of  ropes. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  some  extra  weight ; but  as  the  topsail  and  topsail  yard  never  go 
above  the  cap,  the  effect  to  heel  the  ship  is  no  greater  under  whole  sail,  and  very  little 
greater  under  double-reef,  than  in  the  old  rig.  So  as  to  the  number  of  ropes  ; it  is 
true  there  are  more,  but  all  those  in  daily  and  hourly  U9e  are  lighter  and  shorter  to 
coil  up  aud  to  overhaul ; while  those  belonging  to  the  topsail  are  so  seldom  used  that 
they  may  safely  (except  braces)  be  stopped  up  to  the  shrouds  on  leaving  port,  and  not 
be  used,  perhaps,  until  the  ship  get9  into  a high  latitude. 

Builders  ana  owners  object  to  the  extra  cost ; but  a9  there  is  a great  saving  of  labor, 
and  wear  and  tear,  this  will  soon  be  made  up  to  them. 

The  great  difficulty,  after  all,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  new,  and  that  it  involves  some 
£xtra  labor  and  some  extra  thinking  in  the  planning,  to  those  who  have  not  had  any 
experience  in  it;  and  to  those  I offer  to  make  plans  without  any  patent  fee,  and  with- 
out charge  of  any  kind.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  rig  is  just  the  thing  for  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  for  other  stormy  latitudes ; but  that  for  the  East  India  or  Pacific 
Oceans  it  is  not  so  well  adapted.  An  idea  prevails,  that  because  there  is  one  more 
gap  in  the  canvas,  some  power  is  lost ; this  is  true  to  a small  extent,  no  doubt,  but  the 
advantage  of  making  and  taking  in  sail,  &9  well  with  the  watch  as  with  all  hands  in 
the  old  rig,  and  the  advantage  of  setting  the  sails  flatter  on  the  wind,  far  more  than 
compensate  for  this  slight  loss.  Aud  this  can  be  made  up  iu  another  way,  by  putting 
a foot  or -two  more  on  the  yards. 

The  sails  have  only  one  reef  in  them,  excepting  the  mainsail,  and  all  the  reefing  is 
done  to  jackstays,both  legs  of  the  points  forward  of  the  sail,  as  the  man-of-war  usually 
reefs  her  courses. 

In  large  clippers  it  is  actually  impossible,  with  any  amount  of  men,  to  take  care  of 
the  large  sails;  and  as  many  of  them  sail  from  California,  and  will  soon  sail  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  I might  say  from  the  United  States,  only  half  mannedf  it  is  becoming  more 
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and  more  necessanr  daily  to  have  the  new  rig.  Every  captain  that  I know,  who  baa 
been  in  any  ship  rigged  after  my  plan,  has  said  all  I could  desire  in  its  favor.  It  is 
well  adapted  also  to  steamers,  and  especially  to  auxiliary  steamers.  The  U.  S.  steamer 
J ohn  Hancock  is  so  rigged,  and  I trust  all  steamers  will  be  in  due  time. 

I could  say  much  more  on  the  safety,  economy,  and  convenience  of  the  rig,  but  I am 
afraid  of  making  my  remarks  too  long  for  your  kindness.  I shall  therefore  conolude 
this  article  by  saying  a word  on  pumps. 

As  a rule,  the  44  pump- well  ” should  be  accessible  at  all  times,  without  the  necessity 
of  hoisting  out  the  pumps,  or  breaking  out  cargo ; and  they  should  never  be  placed 
near  the  forward  part  of  the  mainmast,  as  they  would  there  be  in  danger  from  a stroke 
of  lightning  coming  down  the  topsail  sheets,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Every  ship 
should  have  a perfect  lightning  conductor,  so  fitted  as  to  be  always  in  place  when  the 
masts  are  housed  or  aloft,  and  always  ready  to  do  their  duty  without  any  44  fixing.” 
The  conductor  of  Sir  William  8.  Harris,  now  placed  in  every  ship  of  the  British  navy, 
and  in  many  others,  after  twenty  years’  experience  of  their  utility,  and  a hundred  or 
more  years  of  experience  in  the  fallacy  of  all  other  kinds,  is  the  only  reliable  one,  as  I 
shall  undertake  to  prove  in  a work  now  being  printed. 

If  the  Qolden  Light  had  been  provided  with  a lightning-rod  she  would  not  have 
been  struck ; and  if  she  had  been  provided  with  a force-pump,  she  might  have  been 
saved. 
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8TBAMB0AT8  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  indebted  to  A.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  steamboat  inspector,  for  the  following  list  of 
steamboats  in  the  United  States. 

The  list  shows  that  the  Western  cities  have  the  largest  number — St  Louis  taking 
the  lead,  and  Cincinnati  next  in  the  figures.  The  eastern  cities,  however,  exceed  in 
the  proportion  of  tonnage,  as  New  York,  with  92  boats,  gives  a tonnage  of  64,447  tons, 
while  St.  LouU,  with  126  boats,  only  gives  30,948  tons. 

Most  of  the  Western  boats  are  high  pressure,  while  the  Eastern  are  low  pressure. 

No.  high  No.  low 


Places. 

No.  boats. 

Tons. 

pressure. 

pressure. 

Cincinnati 

24,109 

104 

, . 

Wheeling 

6,848 

88 

. . 

Pittsburg 

16,384 

101 

. . 

E&etport 

1,298 

. . 

5 

Bangor 

1,660 

1 

4 

Bath 

1,494 

4 

6 

Portland 

1,247  • 

. , 

8 

Nantucket 

419 

, . 

2 

Boston 

1,018 

4 

4 

Fall  River 

4,769 

6 

, , 

Barnstable 

240 

1 

Bristol 

149 

, , 

1 

Newport. 

265 

1 

. . 

Providence 

246 

, . 

1 

Stonington 

1 

67 

, , 

1 

New  London 

8,946 

8 

6 

Middletown 

2,072 

11 

2 

New  York 

64,447 

10 

82 

New  Haven. 

o 

806 

, , 

2 

Sag  Harbor  

128 

. , 

1 

Newark  

1,005 

, , 

8 

Amboy 

6,440 

8 

14 

Burlington 

2,781 

6 

6 

Wilmington 

2,681 

1 

10 

Philadelphia 

10,356 

24 

26 

Baltimore 

9,887 

10 

24 
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Norfolk .. 
Plymouth 


Place*. 


Newbern  . . . 
St  Mark’s  . . 
Joboaville  . . 
Rubwood  . . . 
Pilesbury  . . 
Wilmington  . 
Alexandria  .. 
Charleston  . . 
Savannah  .. . 

Mobile 

Galveston. . . 

Brazos 

Pensacola  .. . 
Camden  .... 
San  Francisco 
Vermont.. . . 
Champlain . . 
Oswegatchie . 

Oswego 

Genessee  . . . 

Buffalo 

Presque  Isle 
Cuyahoga. . . 
Sandusky  .. . 
Maumee  .... 
Detroit  ..... 
Mackinac  . . . 

Chicago 

St  Louis  . . . 
Vicksburg  . . 
New  Orleans 
Nashville  . . . 
Louisville . . . 


Total 


No.  boats. 

Tons. 

8 

936 

1 

86 

2 

99 

4 

167 

1 

45 

1 

55 

6 

1,352 

1 

79 

15 

30,014 

2 

268 

11 

4,096 

27 

6,750 

78 

13,146 

10 

1,688 

5 

677 

1 

98 

10 

2,000 

50 

84,986 

11 

8,439 

6 

941 

8 

1,985 

9 

8,637 

2 

495 

41 

25,926 

7 

5,590 

18 

6,417 

1 

73 

5 

1,746 

44 

16,179 

12 

1,746 

4 

650 

126 

80,048 

4 

687 

111 

84,386 

18 

8,578 

26 

14,629 

1,205 

391,667 

No.  higk  No.  lev 
pressure,  preen. 
8 5 

l 

1 1 

4 
1 


• • i 

10  S 

1 

4 : 

12  U 

78 
10 
6 


• . IV 

8 4? 

4 7 

4 2 
8 

5 4 

..  % 

84  7 

8 4 

IS 
1 

4 1 

22  21 

12 
4 

128 

4 

111 

18 

26 

863  882 


The  number  given  in  the  above  table  to  the  city  of  New  York  is  only  ninety -two, 
which  is  a very  small  figure  if  we  take  in  the  numerous  ferry-boats  and  tow-boats  that 
ply  about  the  bay  and  rivers  adjacent  to  the  city.  With  tnese  added,  the  aggregate 
would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  least. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  OHIO  IN  1852. 

aSCXIPTB  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  EACH  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  THE  STATE  09  OOO, 

FOB  THE  TEAR  1852. 


Miami  and  Erie  Canal 

Ohio  Canal 

Walhondiog  Canal. 

Muskingum  Im. 

Hocking  Canal 

W.  R.  and  Maumee  Boad  .... 
National  Road 

Totals  

Deduct  losses 


Gross  amount 

Am’t  expended 

tolls  received. 

for  repairs. 

Net  loss. 

$329,629 

24 

$336,766  98 

$6,227 

74 

814,011 

80 

115,001  63 

, . . 

1,927 

57 

2,715  86 

788 

26 

83,341 

68 

26,543  16 

m m m 

9,965 

86 

15,460  85 

5,494 

00 

18,604 

12 

16,781  98 

2,177 

86 

36,183 

22 

88,073  86 

2,890 

06 

767,662 

99 

549,333  82 

17,679 

62 

Net  gala. 
$119,010  17 
* *6,798*92 


205.808  « 
17,679  52 


Net  proceeds  of  public  works  in  1852 


$188,229  17 
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HADING  BRITISH  RAILWAY  SHARES  IN  1851-53. 


The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  closing  prices  of  the  leading  railway 
shares,  at  the  close  of  the  years  1851  and  1862,  will  be  found  interesting : — 


December  31, 

1851. 

December  31, : 

1853,  Difference  tn 

Closing 

Closing 

1652. 

Railways. 

Paid. 

Prices. 

Paid. 

Prices.  Per  abare. 

Aberdeen 

£50 

12 

12*  £100 

31* 

32  £7 

10  high. 

Bristol  and  Exeter 

100 

81 

83 

100 

106 

108  25 

0 « 

Caledonian 

60 

16$ 

16$ 

100 

67 

67*  34 

5 « 

Edinburg  and  Glasgow 

Great  Southern  and  Western, 

50 

27 

29 

100 

78 

80  24 

0 « 

(Ireland. 

60 

86* 

85$ 

100 

105 

107  84  16  “ 

Great  Western. 

100 

87 

88 

100 

96} 

95$  8 

5 “ 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle 

60 

78 

80 

50 

88 

90  10 

0 “ 

Lancaster  and  Yorkshire 

100 

60} 

61 

100 

84} 

85*  24 

5 “ 

London  and  Brighton 

100 

96} 

96} 

100 

107* 

108}  12 

0 * 

London  and  North-Western  .... 

100 

117* 

117$ 

100 

125* 

126*  8 

10  “ 

London  and  South-Western.. . . . 

100 

86 

87 

100 

91* 

92*  5 

10  “ 

Midland 

108 

57$ 

58* 

100 

80 

80*  22 

6 « 

Norfolk 

100 

22 

24 

100 

54 

66  34 

0 M 

Oxford,  Worcester  A Wolver’ton. 

50 

15 

15* 

100 

51 

53  21 

0 “ 

Scottish  Central 

25 

14$ 

15* 

100 

94 

96  85 

0 “ 

York,  Newcastle,  and  B’wick  . . . 

25 

18* 

19 

100 

72* 

78}  1 

10  lo'er. 

York  and  North  Midland  ...... 

50 

23 

23} 

100 

59* 

60*  IS  10  high. 

THE  RAILWAYS  OF  FRANCE* 

The  annexed  table,  from  the  Paris  Moniteur , exhibits  the  length  in  miles,  and  earn- 
ings in  dollars,  of  the  railways  of  France,  at  the  close  of  and  for  the  year  1852,  com- 
pared with  the  receipts  for  the  previous  year. 


Names. 

North,  Paris  and  Bologne,  Ac. . . 

Auzon  and  Somain 

East,  Paris  and  Strasbourg. . . . 

Mul  house  and  Thann 

Strasbourg  and  Basle 

Paris  ana  Lyons 

Montereau  and  Troyes 

Saint  Etienne  and  Lyons 

Saint  Etienne  and  Andrexieux . 
Andrexieux  and  Roanne  ....... 

Avington  and  Marseilles 

Railways  of  Gtard 

Montpelier  and  Nimes 

Montpelier  and  Cette 

Bordeaux  and  Teste 

West,  Paris  and  Chartres 

Paris  and  Versailles,  left  bank. 
Paris  and  Versailles,  right  bank 

Paris  and  Rouen 

Rouen  and  Havre 

Dieppe  and  Fecamp 

Pans  and  Orleans  and  Oorbell. 

Centre  Railroad 

Orleans  and  Bordeaux 

Tours  and  Nantes 

Paris  and  St.  Germain 

Paris  and  Sceen 


Miles  worked. 


Receipts  for  1852. 
$5,597,585 
86,245 
8,070,191 
84,485 
504,682 
8,858,663 
268,609 
947,458 
85,816 
184,864: 
811,088 

729,248 

50,400 

538,451 

158,754 

320,803 

1,819.064 

730,793 

169,215 


5,007,067 


280,248 

53,025 


Total 2,808  $24,786,988 

Total  receipts  for  1861  20,002,912 


Excess  in  favor  of  1862 


$4,783,066 
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This  excess  of  nearly  fire  millions  of  dollars  in  the  receipts  of  the  year  1852  over 
those  of  1861,  U to  be  attributed  mostly  to  the  completion  or  extension,  during  the 
year  that  has  just  dosed,  of  several  of  the  most  important  lines  of  railways  radiating 
from  the  capital  to  the  frontiers.  The  Eastern  Railway  from  Paris  has  been  opened 
to  Strasbourg,  on  the  Rhine,  and  several  sections  completed  on  the  Western  road,  and 
on  those  destined  to  connect  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Lyons  with  Paris.  The  num- 
ber of  additional  miles  of  railway  opened  to  travel  and  traffic  during  the  year  1852, 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  was  249  miles.  The  four  railways  of  which  the  receipts 

Eer  mile  were  largest,  during  the  year  1852,  were  those  connecting  St.  Etienne  and 
yons,  Paris  and  Versailles,  (right  bank  of  the  Seine,)  Paris  and  Rouen,  and  Paris  and 
St.  Germain.  The  same  order  was  observed  in  1851,  though  the  profits  of  all  the 
railways  in  France  have  increased.  The  four  yielding  the  least  income  per  mile  are 
the  Bordeaux  and  Teste  Railway,  Mulhouse  and  Thann,  Auzon  and  Somaio,  and  Mon- 
tereau  and  Troyes.  The  grand  average  receipts  per  mile  for  all  the  railways,  in  1851, 
was  $10,787. 

A legal  decision  of  some  importance  to  the  railway  managers  and  the  public,  has 
lately  been  given  in  Paris.  The  passengers  upon  the  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Road 
arrived  one  day  last  September  too  late  to  connect  with  the  branch  to  Avignon.  They 
had  to  spend  toe  night  at  Tarascar,  and  a portion  of  them  sued  the  company  for  dam* 
ages.  The  company  took  the  general  ground  that  it  could  not  in  any  case  be  respon- 
sible for  any  losses  resulting  from  the  non-arrival  of  trains  at  the  specified  hours.  But 
it  was  decided  that  when  the  non-arrival  is  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  employ ees,  the 
company  must  be  held  responsible,  and  that  it  should  pay  to  the  sufferers  damages 
proportionate  to  their  losses,  not  exceeding  forty  dollars,  nor  less  than  6ix  dollan 
a-piece.  If  this  kind  of  law  were  in  force  in  the  United  States,  the  owners  of  some  of 
the  railways,  steamers,  and  stage-coaches  would  suffer  annually  to  considerable  of  a 
figure.  The  principal  railways  of  France  seem  to  be  highly  prosperous,  and  very  many 
of  them  are  bringing  a handsome  premium  over  the  cost 


STEAMBOATS  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 

The  Steamers  which  ply  between  New  York  and  Boston,  via  Fall  River  and  Ston- 
ington,  are  unsurpassed  for  comfort,  safety,  and  speed,  on  any  similar  route  in  the 
world.  We  find  the  following  notice  of  these  boats  in  44  An  Englishwoman's  Expe- 
rience in  America Marianne  Finch,  the  author  of  that  work,  took  passage,  as  we 
understand,  in  the  41  Empire  State,”  of  the  Fall  River  Line. 

“Two  days  afterwards  we  landed  at  New  York,  after  a passage  of  eleven  days 
and  a half.  We  dined  on  shore,  and  then  proceeded  to  Boston  by  boat  The  word 
‘boat,’ gives  a very  imperfect  idea  of  this  floating  palace,  which  accommodates  at 
the  very  moderate  charge  of  four  dollars  each,  from  five  to  six  hundred  American 
citizens  and  others,  of  all  classes,  iu  a style  of  splendor  that  Cleopatra  herself  might 
envy.  Her  baige  with  the  sails  of  purple  silk,  iu  which  she  received  Marc  Antony, 
was  nothihg  to  it.  There  is  little  to  remind  one  of  machinery  ; for  the  paddle-wheels 
are  covered,  and  the  engine  is  rendered  invisible  by  being  surrounded  with  glass  and 
drapery.  However,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  vessel  moves  smoothly  and  quickly  through 
the  water.  I followed  a crowd  of  five  hundred  up  a handsome  staircase,  through 
splendidly  furnished  saloons,  covered  with  carpets  of  velvet  pile,  to  the  upper  deck. 

* * Tea  being  announced,  we  all  adjourned  to  the  gentlemen's  cabin.  The  apart- 
ment was  very  large,  with  berths  three  deep  all  around  it ; the  curtains  of  these  being 
drawn,  covered  the  sides  with  drapery  of  different  colors  mixed  with  lace  shades.  At 
the  entrance  we  were  met  by  tall,  swarthy  figures,  clothed  in  white  linen  of  unspotted 
purity,  who  conducted  us  to  our  seats.  There  were  three  tables,  the  entire  length  of 
the  room,  covered  with  every  thing  that  was  beautiful ; but  nothing  that  seemed  eat- 
able, except  pineapples  and  some  small,  delicate,  delicious-looking  things  that,  for 
want  of  a better  word,  I shall  call  rolls,  though  it  vulgarizes  them  sadly.  Notwith- 
standing this  unreal  appearance,  you  no  sooner  wished  for  anything  than  a ministering 
spirit  was  at  your  elbow  to  gratify  you.  At  his  touch  pineapples  became  butter,  pyra- 
mids tea-cukes,  and  magical  boxes  savoury  pies ; tongue,  hnm,  and  all  kinds  of  delica- 
cies issued  from  their  flowery  retreats  at  his  bidding.  At  the  end  of  the  banquet  you 
heard  whispered  in  your  ear, 4 Half  a-dollar.’  It  was  produced,  and  silently  disap- 
peared— not  a clink  was  heard.” 
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RECEIPTS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  A.  0.  Flagg,  the  city  Controller,  for  the  subjoined 
statement  of  the  monthly  receipts  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Avenue  Railroad  Compa- 
nies, as  follows : — 

The  total  sum  received  by  each  road,  from  the  commencement  of  their  operations,  is 
as  follows:— 


On  the  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad $112,865  09 

M Eighth  M 182,860  95 

Comparing  the  receipts  on  each  road,  for  September,  1852,  with  April,  1858,  and 
the  result  is  as  follows : — 

September,  1852.  April,  1853.  Increase. 

Sixth  Avenue  Road $10,649  $18,414  $7,765 

Eighth  Avenue  Road 12,686  21,640  9,054 

The  rate  per  cent  of  increase  on  the  respective  roads,  comparing  September  with 
April,  presents  the  following  results : — 

Increase  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  Road per  cent  $72  92 

“ 11  Eighth  “ 71  94 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  MONTHLY  REOEIFT3  OF  THE  SIXTH  AND  EIGHTH  AVENUE  RAIL- 
ROADS, AS  THE  SAME  HAS  BEEN  RETURNED  TO  THE  CONTROLLER’S  OFFICE,  VIZ : — 


1852,  August  . . 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec 

1868,  January.. 


6th  Av.  R.  R.  8th  At.  R.  R. 
$5,868  77  $175  15 

10,649  92  12,586  48 
12,101  68  15,580  26 
12,885  82  15,016  74 
12,455  03  15,507  J7 
18,010  64  15,911  90 


6th  At.  B.  R.  8th  At.  R.R 
1858,  February.  $18,498  17  $15,847  66 

March 16,040  79  20,094  96 

April  ....  18,414  82  21,640  68 


112,865  09  182,860  95 


RAILROAD  IRON  RECEIVED  AT  CLEVELAND. 


A.  N.  Gray  publishes  in  the  Plain  Dealer  a detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  of 
railroad  iron  at  Cleveland  from  July  81, 1849,  to  the  close  of  1852.  We  give  below 
an  abstract  of  Mr.  Gray’s  table  :— 

Cargoes.  Rails.  Tons.  Cargoes.  Rails.  Tons. 


1849  22  20,865  8,893  1851 203  170,086  28,342 

1850  89  82,888  18,513  1852 269  231,463  42,352 


The  Plain  Dealer  says 

“ The  above  report  exhibits  a rapid  increase  of  rail  roading  in  the  West,  and  de- 
monstrates, too,  the  superiority  of  Cleveland  as  a general  receiving  port  Not  only 
the  main  trunks  iu  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  but  their  numerous  feeders  are  sup- 
plied from  here,  and  no  ra^re  available  port  can  be  found  for  the  great  Pacific  road, 
provided  its  rails  should  be  imported  In  addition  to  the  receiving,  cutting,  and  re- 
shipping  of  the  iron,  there  is  another  duty  of  quite  equal  importance,  that  of  assorting. 
Different  patterns  often  compose  the  same  cargo,  varying  often  not  the  sixteenth  of 
an  inch,  and  not  observed  by  shippers,  engineers,  or  even  track* layers.  They  make, 
however,  the  roughest  of  roads  when  laid  down  miscellaneously.  The  Michigan 
Southern  Road  had  to  take  up  five  miles  of  its  track  to  rectify  the  assorting.  Mr.  G.’s 
experience  is  such  that  he  ana  his  hands  recognize  the  different  patterns  at  sight,  and 
save  all  mistakes  on  this  score. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  this  connection,  that  all  but  about  1,000  tons  of  thi9  iron 
came  from  England,  and  was  purchased  before  the  late  rise.  We  understand  its 
average  cost  was  £5  10s.  per  ton.  Ocean  freight  to  New  York  12s.  to  15s.  To  Que- 
bec 10s.  to  12s.  It  is  subject  to  a duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  July  last  the 
puddlers  in  England  struck  for  higher  wages.  It  happened  at  a time  when  the  con- 
tracts for  America  had  to  be  filled  or  forfeited,  and  the  proprietors  yielded  to  the  ad- 
vance. Just  at  this  time  orders  came  from  Russia  for  150,000  tons,  and  from  South 
America  for  75,000  tons,  with  the  prospect  of  an  increased  trade  with  both  countries. 
These  things  combined  put  up  iron  to  its  present  figure.  It  will  not  likely  be  much 
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cheaper  so  long  as  the  present  demand  continues,  unless  the  business  is  gone  into  by 
our  American  manufacturers.  Several  Pennsylvania  foundries  have  commenced  ma- 
king, and  it  is  said  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  when  the  Sault  canal  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  Lake  Superior  iron  is  introduced  to  our  Ohio  coal,  there  will  be  an  end 
to  all  farther  importations  of  this  great  6taple. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  STEAM8HIPS. 

Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  C.  E.,  of  Manchester,  (England.)  has  patented  a mode  of  con- 
structing a first-class  steam  packet-ship,  to  afford  accommodation  for  480  first  class 
passengers,  with  stores  for  eighty  days,  aod  to  carry  8,000  tons  measurement  cargo,  in 
addition  to  8,5C0  tons  of  coal,  which,  aided  by  other  improvements  in  vessel  aod  ma- 
chinery, it  is  calculated  would,  independent  of  the  aid  of  wind,  suffice  to  perform  a 
voyage  of  40,000  miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  He  proposes  to 
construct  the  hull,  gunwales,  decks,  and  all  the  vertical  divisions  requiring  no  doorways, 
entirely  of  wronght  iron,  and  to  make  the  engine  framing  of  the  same  metal,  riveted 
to  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  vessel.  He  likewise  proposes  that  the  berths  for  the  en- 
gineers, stokers,  and  coal-trimmers  in  the  engine-room,  and  for  the  seamen  in  the  bows, 
should  be  of  wrought-iron,  riveted  to  the  sides  to  strengthen  the  vessel ; and  that  the 
passengers'  decks  should  be  covered  with  wood,  asphalt,  or  other  suitable  material. 
With  due  attention  to  these  suggestions,  and  to  the  making  of  the  floor  and  all  below 
it,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  eides  of  the  vessel,  promenade  deck,  and  top  of  the 
gunwales,  of  two  thicknesses  of  strong  iron  plates,  the  vessel  will  be  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  stronger  than  it  would  be  with  the  same  weight  of  iron  applied  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  is  proposed  to  work  the  engines  in  fair  weather  up  to  800  horses  only  ; but 
he  states  that  they  will,  however,  with  steam  of  90  lbs.  pressure,  admit  of  being 
worked  up  to  double  that  power. 

OF  RATES  OF  TOLL  ON  PUNK  ROADS. 

The  following  act  regulating  the  rates  of  toll  on  plank  roads,  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  April  15th,  1858,  and  is  now  in  force : — 

Sko.  1.  Instead  of  the  toll  authorized  to  be  demanded  and  received  on  plank  roads, 
by  section  thirty -five  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of 
companies  to  construct  plank  roads,  and  of  companies  to  construct  turnpike  roads* 
passed  May  7,  1847,  the  following  rates  of  toll  may  hereafter  be  demanded  and  re- 
ceived : — For  every  vehicle  drawn  by  one  animal  one  cent  per  mile,  and  one  cent  per 
mile  for  each  additional  Animal ; for  every  vehicle  used  chiefly  for  carrying  passengers, 
drawn  by  two  animals,  three  cents  per  mile,  and  one  cent  per  mile  for  each  additional 
animal ; for  every  horse  rode,  led,  or  driven,  three-quarters  of  a cent  per  mile ; for 
every  score  of  sheep  or  swine,  one  and  a half  cents  per  mile;  and  for  every  score  of 
neat  cattle,  two  cents  per  mile. 

Sic.  2.  Sections  twelve  and  thirteen  of  title  four,  chapter  thirteen,  part  one,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  shall  apply  to  plank  road  companies. 

Sac.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


EXTENT  OF  THE  GERMAN  RAILROADS. 


A correspondent  of  Putnam 's  Monthly  Magazine  has  something  to  say  regarding 
foreign  railway  matters,  which  we  copy  below : — 

A statistical  work  published  in  Germany,  and  complete  to  the  close  of  1852,  gives 
the  following  figures  upon  the  railroads  there.  The  German  league  is  about  five  miles. 
There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  for  the  most  part  open  to  the  public : — 


Leagues. 


In  Austria 247 

In  Prussia 507 

In  Bavaria 144 

In  Saxony 53 


Leagues. 


In  Hanover 101 

In  Wirtemberg 41 

In  Badpn  42 

In  the  duchies  and  principalities . 112 


or  a total  1,432  German  leagues,  or  7,000  miles---6,700  miles  are  in  ronning  order; 
the  rest  are  not  completed ; 4,350  miles  are  administered  by  the  various  governments* 
and  2,650  by  private  companies." 
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STEAMERS  BETWEEN  GENOA  AND  NEW  TORE. 

A correspondent  of  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  writing  from  Genoa  under  date 
of  April  11th  says: — “ The  long  talked  of  line  of  steamers  between  this  port  and  New 
York  is  at  length  made  secure  by  a contract  between  the  Trans- Atlantic  Company 
and  the  Royal  Government,  which  was  duly  signed  at  Turin  last  week.  The  company , 
which  is  chartered  for  twenty  years,  with  a capital  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  is  bound 
to  establish  two  lines  of  monthly  steamers,  vis:— one  between  Genoa  and  New  York, 
and  another  between  Montevideo  and  Genoa ; and  the  Government  guaranties  to 
each  line  a sum  equal,  at  least,  to  $6,000  per  voyage  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  ac- 
cords to  the  company  certain  other  important  privileges  and  resources.  The  vessels 
are  to  step  at  Madeira  and  other  intermediate  points,  and  are  to  be  of  at  least  1,500 
tons  and  250  horse-power.  The  government  required  the  subscription  of  a sufficient 
amount  of  capital  to  secure  the  enterprise,  before  the  contract  was  signed.  Some  large 
English  houses  have  taken  stock  to  the  amount  of  $600,000. 


MISSOURI  RAILWAY  LAW. 

The  law  authorizes  any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  six,  to  construct  a railroad 
in  that  State.  It  fixes  the  gauge,  or  width  between  the  rails,  of  all  the  railroads,  at 
5 feet  6 inches.  It  exempts  all  existing  railways  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  from  and  after  the  24th  of  February.  It  authorizes  any  County  Court  or 
Oity  Council  in  the  State,  to  subscribe  to  any  railway,  and  to  pay  their  installments 
by  an  issue  of  bonds,  or  by  special  taxation.  And  they  may  put  m their  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  internal  improvements  and  other  funds.  Any  county  or  city  levying 
a railway  tax,  are  to  issue  receipts  to  the  tax  payers,  which  are  assignable,  and  con- 
vertible into  stock  of  the  company  to  which  subscription  is  made.  The  law  contains 
many  other  provisions  important  to  Missouri  railway  enterprises. 


THE  COST  OF  TRAVELING  ON  THE  ROAD  AND  THE  RAIL. 

Mr.  Robt  Weale,  Inspector  of  Poor-laws  in  England,  h:is  published  a statement 
showing  the  cost  of  railway  traveling  as  compared  with  traveling  by  private  convey- 
ance, coach,  dec.,  from  which  it  appears  that  from  August,  1885,  to  December,  1852, 
he  traveled  over  88,298  miles  by  the  latter  mode,  at  a cost  of  £7,176  Is.  Id.,  or  Is.  7^d 
per  mile  ; the  time  occupied  in  traveling  being  8 years,  27  weeks,  and  5 days.  Be- 
tween the  same  dates  he  traveled  90,982  miles  by  rail,  at  a cost  of  £1,091  5s.  9d.,  or 
only  2fd.  per  mile;  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  journeys  was  1 year,  28  weeks,  and 
4 days.  If  the  whole  distance  could  have  been  traveled  by  railway,  the  cost  of  trav- 
eling would  have  amounted  to  £2,151  18s.  lid.;  had  it  all  been  accomplished  by  pri- 
vate conveyance,  the  cost  would  have  been  £14,566  8s.  4d. 


STEAM  TO  THE  BRAZILS  AND  THE  RIVER  PUTS. 

The  South  American  and  General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  England,  have 
fixed  the  24th  June,  1858,  as  the  time  for  the  sailing  of  their  screw  steamer,  the 
Olinda,  Captain  G.  H.  Haram,  from  the  Birkenhead  Docks,  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  Monte 
Video,  calling  at  Lisbon,  Pernambuco,  and  Bahia.  The  Brazilliera,  Luistania,  and 
Bahiana,  are  to  follow ; while  the  Argentina,  of  400  tons  and  200  horse-power,  is  to 
take  the  line  between  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  in  connection  with  the  larger 
vessels.  The  four  steamers  first  named  will  be  of  tonnages  varying  from  1,100  tons 
to  1,200. 


INVESTING  TRUST  FUNDS  IN  RAILROAD  STOCK. 

An  important  question  relating  to  this  subject  has  been  lately  decided  by  Judge 
Clark,  Probate  Judge,  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  A gentleman,  who  was  the 
guardian  of  a minor,  bad  purchased  for  the  latter,  although  in  hiB  own  name,  ten  shares 
of  the  Northern  Railway  stock,  at  $90  per  share.  The  present  price  is  $59  60  per 
share.  The  Judge  held,  that  the  guardian  could  not,  in  settlement  of  his  accounts, 
turn  out  the  stock  so  purchased,  but  must  be  charged  with  the  full  amount  with  which 
the  stock  was  so  purchased. 
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JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  PARIS. 

NO.  1. 

STATISTICS  ON  FOOD  AND  TO*  BRANCHES  OF  INDUSTRY  RELATINO  TO  IT,  AT  PARIS. 

The  Report  on  the  Industry  of  Paris,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Merchant «*  Magazine , divided  the  825  different  branches  into  1 8 groups. 
The  term  and  idea  of  the  group  is  a favorite  one  in  the  school  of  Fourier  : whether 
the  Commission  borrowed  it  from  that  source  or  not  we  cannot  say.  Of  these  thirteen 
groups,  a leading  one  was  that  of  the  pursuits  relating  to  food,  and  the  various  modes 
of  its  preparation. 

A certain,  steady,  and  full  supply  of  food  for  a large  population,  collected  at  one 
point,  is  a problem  which,  in  all  countries,  only  the  experience  of  ceoturies  has  enabled 
governments  to  solve.  For  a long  time  direct  interposition  of  public  authority  was 
deemed  necessary : yet  the  only  conditions  necessary  to  enable  the  people  to  6upply 
themselves  were:  1.  Security  of  person;  2.  Security  of  property  of  all  kinds  ; 8.  Fa- 
cility of  communication.  Much  has  been  done  and  gained  in  all  these  respects — much 
remains  to  be  done.  And,  when  we  consider  what  improvements  in  the  facilities  of 
transportation  have  been  made  during  the  last  80  years,  we  may  look  forward  to  still 
greater  progress.  Paris,  with  more  than  a million  inhabitants,  is  much  better  pro- 
vided with  the  necessaries  of  life  than  it  was  a few  centuries  back,  with  a population 
ten  or  fifteen  times  less.  Famines,  which  once  filled  so  large  a space  in  history,  have 
disappeared.  Bad  harvests  may  still  cause  distress,  but  the  variety  of  grains,  and 
the  accumulation  of  stores,  are  a protection  against  any  very  intense  or  prolonged 
suffering. 

Seventeen  branches  of  industry  are  included  in  this  group : — 

Butchers.  Cheesemongers. 

Bakers.  Distillers,  (liquors  and  syrups.) 

Brewers.  Grocers,  (manufacturing.) 

Burners  of  Coffee.  Ice-cream  Makers. 

Pork  Butcher.  Alimentary  Paste  Makers. 

Chocolate-maker.  Pastry  Cooks. 

Confectioner.  Sugar  Refiners. 

Makers  of  Alimentary  Preserves.  Pickle  Makers. 

Some  of  these  branches  are  peculiarly  French,  (we  might  say  Parisian,)  and  the  de- 
tails given  in  the  Report  are  often  of  interest  French  Alimentary  Pastes  and  Pre- 
serves are  becoming  quite  an  article  of  import,  and  these  branches  of  French  industry, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  not  unimportant 

The  number  of  butchers  within  the  ban-lieue  is  limited  to  400,  by  law,  but  the  ac- 
tual number  is  501.  They  cannot  buy  cattle  anywhere  but  at  the  authorized  markets 
and  they  are  obliged  to  kill  at  the  municipal  abattoirs — of  these  there  are  five.  The 
butcher  may  Bell  either  at  his  stall  or  at  the  market. 

Number  of  butchers  501,  of  whom  470  employ  from  2 to  10  men;  81, 1 only. 
Amouut  of  business  in  1847,  74,898,482  francs.  Animals  butchered  in  1847,  694,212 
head. 

The  bakers  of  Paris  form  a sort  of  corporation ; they  are  limited  in  number  to  600, 
and  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  who  takes  the  place  of  the 
crown  officers  of  former  times,  called  panne  tiers.  The  bakers  are  obliged  to  keep  a 
supply  of  flour  in  reserve,  to  give  six  months5  previous  notice  of  intention  to  close 
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business,  aod  not  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  ovens.  In  the  13th  century  they 
were  liable  to  a heavy  fine  for  baking  on  Sundays  and  fete  days.  On  these  days  no 
fresh  bread  was  to  be  had  in  Paris.  Now,  baking  is  done  every  day,  and  a public 
bakery  is  maintained,  at  which,  in  case  accident  or  necessary  repairs  of  the  oven  in- 
terrupts business  at  their  own  shops,  the  bakers  can  continue  work  without  interrup- 
tion. 

Amount  of  business  in  1847,  60,208, 940  francs ; in  1848,  44,579,400  francs.  Num- 
ber employed  in  1847,  2,646. 

The  number  of  brewers  in  Paris  is  22,  of  whom  7 employ  more  than  10  men* 
Amount  of  business  in  1847,  8,851,500  francs;  in  1848,  2,619,000  francs;  number  of 
workmen,  238. 

Coffee  burning  is  done  almost  eotirely  by  grocers;  but  of  late  the  business 
has  increased,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  process  of  roasting  is  susceptible 
of  great  improvements.  The  object  of  roasting  is  to  burn  off  certain  useless  or 
injurious  parts  of  the  berry ; but  if  improperly  done,  it  causes  waste,  and  deprives 
the  coffee  of  part  of  its  aroma.  The  process  of  Chartres,  and  others  lately  introduced, 
are  followed  at  numerous  establishments  in  different  quarters  of  Paris.  The  imitations 
of  coffee,  such  as  chickory,  are  not  made  at  Paris.  Chickory  comes,  all  prepared,  from 
the  Northern  Departments.  The  tables  include  one  large  establishment  for  an  imita- 
tion of  coffee  from  acorns.  The  number  engaged  in  this  business  is  45.  Amount  of 
business  in  1847,  2,033,090  francs;  number  of  workmen,  59. 

The  number  of  pork  butchers  is  not  limited,  and  previous  to  1848  they  were  allowed 
to  kill  at  private  establishments.  But  since  November,  1848,  two  abattoires  for  hogs 
have  been  opened,  at  which  ail  the  killing  has  to  be  done.  But  persons  who  raise  pigs 
for  private  consumption,  are  allowed  to  kill  them  at  their  own  houses.  Amount  of 
business  in  1847, 15,781,312  francs;  number  employed,  833.  Amount  of  business  in 
1848,  10,500,000  francs. 

The  manufacture  of  chocolate  has  been  greatly  increased  and  improved  in  France, 
and  particularly  in  Paris,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  direct  importation 
of  the  choicest  cocoas,  facilitated  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Spauish  colonies,  and  the 
gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  have  remarkably  favored  the  consumption  of  choco- 
late. It  is  hardly  thirty  years  since  machinery  of  any  force  was  U9ed  in  grinding  the 
chocolate.  Number  of  employers,  94;  amount  of  business  in  1847,  3,896,977  francs; 
number  of  workmen,  396.  Business  in  1848,  2,533,000  francs. 

The  art  of  confectionary  is  eminently  Parisian,  and  for  a century  has  made  famous 
the  quartier  des  Lombardstihe  confectioners  of  which  invented  the  art  of  giving  various 
forms  to  sugar,  of  making  statuettes  out  of  it,  and  imitations  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
There  are  many  subdivisions  of  the  trade ; some  confine  themselves  to  sugar-plums, 
others  to  sweetmeats,  or  glazed  chesnuts,  or  pastils,  or  preparations  of  paste  and 
dough.  Number  of  employers,  91;  business  in  1847,  6,262,262  francs;  number  of 
persons  employed,  659. 

Alimentary  preserves,  (conserves  alimentaires ,)  as  they  are  called,  are  a recent  de- 
vice of  the  art  culinary  in  France.  They  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  in 
tin  boxes.  Number  of  employers  in  1847,  19 ; amount  of  business,  1,623,000  francs. 
Amount  of  business  in  1848,  1,847,000  francs. 

The  business  of  making  cream  cheese,  or  pot-cheese,  has  its  due  place  in  the  report, 
among  other  branches  of  industry  relating  to  food.  Many  milkmen  make  cheeses  from 
the  milk  they  have  left ; but  the  most  of  these  establishments  are  directed  by  women. 
Number  of  employers,  289.  Business  in  1847,  337,798  francs;  business  in  1848, 
192,908  francs. 
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THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  LOWELL 
We  are  indebted  to  the  kind  attention  of  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  for  the  annual 
tabular  statement  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Lowell,  from  which  we  compile 
the  subjoined  statement.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  at  this  time,  and  in  thin 
place,  of  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  while  Minister  to  England, 
for  the  unvarying  promptness  with  whi  :h  he  forwarded,  from  month  to  month,  to  our 
address,  the  official  returns  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  We  are  aware  that  it  waa 
from  no  personal  considerations,  but  rather  for  the  public  good,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mercantile  class,  in  whose  prosperity,  as  a true  merchant,  he  has  ever  manifested  a 
deep  interest : — 


LOWELL  CORPORATE  MANUFACTORIES. 


1841. 

1841 

us 

oo 

1847. 

1851. 

I8$i. 

Capital 

..... 

| 

| 

WH 

| 

12,110,000 

13^62,400 

134)00,009 

Number  Corporations 

. . 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

Number  of  mills 

32 

33 

33 

47 

50 

51 

Number  of  spindles 

.... 

192,276 

201,076 

228,858 

301,297 

325,500 

343.722 

Number  of  looms 

6,018 

6,194 

6.304 

8,749 

94)06 

9,906 

Female  hands 

7,430 

6,295 

6,905 

8,633 

8,274 

8,470 

Male  hands 

2£87 

2,345 

2,690 

3,995 

3,702 

4,163 

Cotton  cloth,  yds.  per  week. 

. .... 

1,435,450 

1,425^00 

1,594.000 

1,920,900 

2,190,000 

2,550.000 

Woolens,  yds.  per  week  .... 

7,600 

10.600 

14,100 

21,291 

90,477 

27.009 

Carpels,  yds.  per  week 

2*500 

2,500 

6,500 

6,500 

164)00 

254)00 

Cottou,  dyed  per  week 

280,000 

273,000 

325,000 

14235,000 

15,5154)00 

15,8704190 

Cotton,  printed  per  week  ... 

380,000 

394,000 

705.000 

Cotton,  used  per  week 

..lbs. 

457,000 

440,000 

527,000 

637,000 

575,000 

810,000 

Wool,  annually,  per  week.. 

700,000 

1,000.000 

2^80,000 

24)92.000 

3^88.000 

5,148,000 

Coal,  per  annum 

.tons 

11,410 

12  500 

12,850 

24,400 

28,220 

30,575 

Charcoal,  per  annum bush. 

600.000 

600,000 

600,000 

38,303 

254M3 

6K350 

Wood i 

cords 

3,580 

3,290 

3,570 

2,790 

24270 

34230 

Oil,  Whale 

gals. 

78,689 

67,849 

87,350 

77,810 

68,517 

69,677 

OJ1,  Lard 

35,000 

39.000 

47,000 

8tarclf 

..lbs. 

800,000 

800,000 

800,000 

1,190,000 

1,395,000 

1,4004*00 

Flour 

bbls. 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

765 

1,640 

1,565 

Female  wages,  per  week. . . 

2 00 

1 75 

1 75 

2 00 

8 00 

2 00 

Male  wages,  per  week 

4 80 

4 20 

4 20 

4 80 

4 80 

4 » 

Aver.  yds.  per  spindle,  per  week 

1 1-10 

1 M0 

H 

ii 

H 

U 

Loom  yds.  N o.  30,  per  week 

.... 

30 

30 

33 

33 

33 

33 

Loom  yds.  No.  14,  per  week 

44  a 45 

44  a 45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

As  compared  with  the  year  1847,  the  number  of  laborers  and  the  amount  of  wages 

have  diminished,  in  proportion  to  the  cloth  produced,  as  follows: — 

18S8. 

No. 

Wages.' 

No. 

Wages. 

Females 

8,633 

896,832 

8,470 

880,880 

Males 

— 

. 8,995 

798,760 

4,163 

1,040,750 

Total 

12,628 

1,695,582 

12,633 

1,821,680 

Yards  made 



. . . . . 

101,298,100 

• 

...  185,600,000 

WINE  FACTORIES  IN  LONDON. 

The  London  Economist  recently  gave  two  or  three  receipts  for  manufacturing 
English  Port  Wine  1 The  same  paper  states  that  there  are  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
establishments  in  London  which  paid  duty  in  1833  for  148,840  gallons  of  manufactured 
wines.  Since  then  the  annual  produce  has  increased  to  about  600,000,  of  which  about 
60,000  gallons  are  British  port  Ginger,  green  ginger,  orange,  raisin,  black  currant 
white  currant  red  currant  raspberry,  cowslip,  elder,  ehampaane,  port , sherry , and  tent, 
are  all  manufactured  in  one  house  in  London.  They  are  all  made  much  in  the  same 
way,  and  about  equally  spirituous,  and  flavored  with  the  fruit  from  which  they  are 
named.  Champagne  is  made  from  French  grapes : cape  wine  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  port  and  sherry ; tent  is  made  from  the  black  cherry.  British  port  and 
sherry  can  be  sold  at  retail  at  la  2d.  a bottle.  British  champagne  is  sold  to  the  trade 
at  from  21a  to  28s.  a dozen,  but  the  consumer  has  to  pay  4a  to  6a  a bottle  for  it 
These  facts  are  now  stated  as  an  argument  for  the  reduction  of  the  import  duties  upon 
foreign  winea 
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SILVER  MINES  Ilf  HEW  MEXICO. 

Frxxman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine : — 

Sir: — The  silver  mines  which  have  been  discovered  in  this  Territory  are  in  the 
Orgonoe  range  of  Mountains,  Dona  Ana  County.  The  mine  now  being  worked  is 
about  ten  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Dona  Ana,  (latitude  82°  22',)  on  the  Western 
slope  of  the  mountain.  This  vein  is  known  to  extend  south  not  less  than  six  miles, 
and,  as  it  now  appears,  is  from  ooe  to  four  feet  wide,  and  has  a dip  of  about  20°  east 
The  character  of  the  ore  is  argentiferous  galena  and  lime  stone,  100  pounds  of  which 
yielded,  from  first  assays,  about  ten  pounds  of  pure  lead,  and  not  less  than  three 
ounces  of  pure  silver ; it  now  yields  about  four  ounces  of  silver  from  100  pounds  of 
ore ; the  vein  becomes  richer  as  the  shaft  is  sunk.  About  ten  tons  of  the  ore  have 
been  smelted,  with  a common  blacksmith’s  bellows,  and  give  the  above-stated  results. 
A small  reverberatory  furnace  has  recently  been  erected,  and  about  a ton  of  the  metal 
smelted  by  that  process,  and  has  proved  highly  satisfactory. 

The  proprietor  of  this  mine  is  of  the  opinion,  that  he  has  not  yet  discovered  the 
proper  flux  necessary  for  extracting  all  the  silver  the  ore  contains. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  working  these  mines,  there  is 
no  one  in  this  part  of  the  country  who  fully  understands  the  silver  mining  and  smelt* 
ing  business.  The  person  who  ha9  charge  of  this  mine  has  obtained  what  little  know- 
ledge he  possesses,  by  being  employed  in  a subordinate  capacity,  at  the  Corralettas 
mines,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  Were  our  metals  exactly  the  same  in  character, 
and  requiring  the  same  handling,  he  might  obtain  the  desired  results,  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  our  metals  are  not  the  same  in  character.  Therefore  we  require  educated 
practical  miners,  who  by  a few  essays  can  determine  the  process  by  which  all  the 
silver  can  be  extracted.  The  proprietor  of  the  mine  referred  to  above,  (a  man  of  for- 
tune,) has  determined  to  invest  a considerable  amount  of  capital  in  this  business,  and 
is  oow  engaged  in  erecting  the  proper  works  for  extensive  operations. 

A company  is  also  about  being  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a mine  about 
six  miles  south  of  the  one  just  described.  A shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
about  five  feet,  and  the  metal  is  very  like  the  other ; the  one  assay  made  gave  about 
the  same  quantity  of  silver  and  lead.  Other  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  Or- 
gonos  Mountains,  and  the  specimens  exhibited  appear  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 

The  amount  of  capital  necessary  for  silver  mining  in  this  country,  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  expense  attending  the  opening  of  a mine  and  smelt- 
ing one  ton  of  the  metals,  will  amount  to  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  a 
smelting  establishment  cannot  be  put  in  operation  under  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
therefore  very  desirable  that  Congress  should  enact  some  laws  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  may  engage  in  the  business.  If  Congress  will  grant  possession  to  the 
workers  of  a mine  so  long  as  they  shall  work  the  same  not  less  than  six  months  in 
each  year,  it  will  be  all  the  protection  that  can  be  required.  w. 

Fort  Fillmore,  N.  Mn  March  23d,  1853. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  manufacture  of  umbrellas  and  parasols  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  seven  different  firms,  who  by  the  aid  of  machinery  manufacture  annually 
about  $1,500,000  worth.  One  of  the  largest  firms  employs  825  persons,  including  250 
girls.  During  a considerable  part  of  the  year,  from  1,200  to  1,500  umbrellas  and 
parasols  are  turned  out  daily,  and  $75,000  worth  of  silks  and  ginghams  are  sometimes 
consumed  in  the  course  of  three  months.  There  are  in  an  umbrella  112  different  parts, 
and  before  being  perfected  the  umbrella  passes  through  nearly  as  many  hands.  The 
average  wages  received  by  the  sewers  of  umbrellas  is  $4  per  week. 
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IRON — HOW  IT  IS  MANUFACTURED. 

The  London  Economist  gives  the  following  brief,  but  comprehensive  description  of 
the  process  of  making  iron  in  England.  It  will  not,  we  presume,  be  uninteresting  to 
uninitiated  readers  of  the  Merchant m*  Magazine : — 

In  reply  to  a question  of  a correspondent,  we  may  state  that  the  Scotch  miners* 
those  who  get  out  the  “ iron  stone,”  receive  $1  25  per  day,  wagea  In  South  Wales 
the  wages  are  nearly  the  same,  and  a “filler,”  one  who  superintends  the  feeding  of 
the  “ furnace  ” M puddlers,”  receive  from  £12  to  £18,  say  $65  to  $85  per  month.  The 
difficulties  which  some  of  our  iron  masters  pretend  to  encounter  from  high  wages, 
arise  more  from  their  own  incapacity,  through  ignorance  of  the  art,  to  get  their 
money’s  worth  of  work  from  the  men,  than  the  actual  money  which  they  pay  them. 
The  general  process  of  getting  out  iron  in  this  country,  particularly  this  aide  of  the 
mountains,  is  much  les9  expensive  than  in  England.  Among  other  facilities,  the  an- 
thracite coal  contiguous  to  the  ore  supersedes  the  necessity  of  M cokeing  ” the  coal. 

The  general  process  of  making  iron  we  may  describe ; the  materials  for  the  make 
of  iron  are  three. — 1st  The  ore,  of  which  the  leading  ores  are  called  Biliciou9  or  ar- 
gillaceous, according  as  silex,  lime,  or  clay  predominates  in  them.  The  English  Staf- 
fordshire ores  contain  about  30  per  cent  of  metal,  and  those  of  Wales  33  per  cent,  in 
Pennsylvania  80  per  cent.  2d.  The  fuel — this  must  be  accommodated  to  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  the  ore,  which  is  a metallic  oxide,  hence  must  be  exposed  to  some  agent 
that  will  drive  off  the  oxide  in  order  to  free  the  metal.  This  must  be  effected  by  the 
use  of  carbon,  hence  charcoal  is  the  superior  fuel.  It  is,  however,  expensive,  and  the 
English  miners  prepare  fuel  by  “ cokeing.”  Thus  the  basis  of  coal  is  carbon,  but  it 
contains  a quantity  of  bituminous  matter,  sulphur,  tar,  hydrogen  gas,  and  moisture, 
on  being  deprived  of  which  it  becomes  a to] ei ably  pure  carbon,  and  is  called  “ coke.” 
This  is  effected  by  baking  it  in  an  oven,  by  which  it  looses  about  35  per  cent  of 
weight  In  the  United  States  wood  is  yet  so  abundant  that  charcoal  may  for  a long 
time  be  used,  when  its  cost  will  forbid  its  application  to  the  iron  manufacture  in  Eu- 
rope. In  fact,  so  far  back  as  Elizabeth  and  James,  the  iron  works  were  occasionally 
suppressed,  because  of  the  wood  they  used,  and  the  English  manufacturer  struggled 
against  that  difficulty  until  within  the  last  100  years,  since  when  coke  has  come  into 
use.  This  fact  being  known  to  the  English  old  iron  dealers  causes  them  to  seek  after 
the  iron  in  old  buildings. 

The  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  of  good  quality,  is  now  admitted  to  be  the 
most  perfect  of  all  fuels  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  3d.  The  flux,  the  business  of 
which  is  to  combine  with  earthy  matter  of  the  ore  as  the  fuel  combines  with  the  oxy- 
gen, and  the  nature  of  the  ore  therefore  indicates  the  necessary  flux ; silicious  ores 
require  ail  argillaceous  flux,  and  argillaceous  ores  a calcarious  flux.  The  preparation 
of  the  flux  is  mechanical  only.  It  requires  to  be  broken  into  convenient  lumps,  and 
arranged  with  the  fuel  and  ore,  which  has  also  been  roasted,  in  order  to  drive  off  sul- 
phur, water,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  substances.  The  blast  furnace  is  a pyramid  of 
45  to  50  feet  high,  say  60  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  30  at  the  top.  The  interior  is 
shaped  like  a double  cone,  something  like  a sugar  loaf  placed  on  a funnel ; at  the  bot- 
tom are  arched  recesses,  one  of  which  is  for  drawing  out  the  metal,  and  the  others  to 
admit  the  blast  which  maintains  the  Are ; at  the  top  of  the  tunnel  is  a platform,  tend- 
ed by  a filler,  a careful  person,  whose  business  it  is  to  regulate  the  charge  according 
to  the  kind  of  iron  required : an  ordinary  charge  consists  of  6 cwt  fuel,  6 cwt  of  ore, 
and  2 cwt  of  flux.  These  are  measured  upon  the  platform,  and  50  such  charges  ars 
turned  into  the  furnace  in  12  hours,  keeping  it  always  full.  The  combined  operation 
of  the  fuel  in  combustion,  and  the  flux,  is  to  detach  the  iron,  which  settles  in  a fluid 
state  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  in  front  of  which  U a thick  bed  of  sand,  forming 
the  floor  of  the  casting  house.  In  this  sand  the  moulder  forms  a main  trench,  which 
is  called  a “ sow,”  leading  from  it  are  a number  of  side  trenches,  called  “ pig?.”  Twice 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  blast  of  the  furnace  is  cut  off,  and  the  bottom  Upped,  when 
the  molten  iron  flows  forth,  foaming  and  sparkling  with  a dazzling  brilliancy,  into 
the  “ sow,”  thence  into  the  “ pigs,”  each  of  which  contains  about  100  pounds,  when 
cold.  The  whole  weight  of  iron  thus  drawn  forth  is  about  6 tons,  as  the  product  of 
about  85  tons  of  material.  The  quantity  of  carbon  which  the  pig  metal  contains  de- 
termines the  quality ; that  element  confers  softness,  toughness,  and  fusibility  upon  it 

The  next  process  Tor  the  iron  is  the  **  refinery,”  which  is  a broad,  shallow  hearth, 
open  in  front ; above  is  a low  chimney.  In  this  furnace  is  placed  a charge  of  fuel  and 
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pig  iron.  Two  blasts  are  set  in  action  Jbr  two  or  three  hours,  upon  the  fused  metal 
upon  the  hearth,  the  carbon  of  which  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  The 
metal  then  flows  into  a broad,  shallow  trough,  where,  cooled  in  water,  it  becomes 
4‘  finer?  metal,”  and  ready  for  “ puddling.”  Here  the  metal  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  fuel,  but  the  heat  is  raised  until  the  metal  becomes  sticky.  The  heat  is  then 
lowered,  and  the  metal  becomes  almost  like  powder,  emitting  a vapor.  The  heat  is 
then  again  raised,  and  the  puddler,  with  a long  bar,  kneads  the  metal  into  a ball  of 
80  to  90  pounds  weight  This  ball  is  then  dragged  under  the  “ hammer,”  a gigantic 
instrument  of  some  five  tons  weight,  worked  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  blows  per 
minute,  by  a steam  engine.  By  this  process  the  “puddle  ball”  .is  condensed  into  a 
“ bloom,”  which  is  malleable  iron  of  tolerable  purity.  It  is  conveyed,  still  hot,  to  the 
“ rolling  mill,”  which  is  composed  of  two  cast-iron  rollers  running  contrary  ways. 
They  are  case-hardened,  and  turned  in  a lathe.  These  are  set  in  motiou  by  steam, 
and  a man,  taking  up  one  end  of  the  bloom,  applies  it  to  the  rollers,  which  drag  it 
in  and  thrust  it  out  on  the  other  side,  considerably  elongated. 

A boy  then  turns  it  back  over  the  upper  roller  to  the  man,  who  again  thrusts  it 
through  a smaller  opening  o the  rollers.  After  several  repetitions,  the  “ bloom  ” has 
become  a bar  fifteen  feet  long,  called  “ No.  1 bar  iron.”  It  is  then  cut  up  iuto  short 
lengths,  called  “ puddle  bars,”  and,  still  hot,  carried  to  the  “ balling  furnace,”  where 
five  or  six  of  them  arc  placed  flit  on  each  other,  and,  with  a long  shovel,  thrust  into 
the  furnace,  until  they  reach  a welding  heat.  They  are  then  withdrawn  and  sent  to 
the  rollers,  whence  they  issue  in  the  shape  of  a smooth,  well-compressed  bar,  which, 
the  rough  ends  being  cut  off  by  a circular  saw,  is  placed  upon  an  iron  floor  and 
straightened  ; it  is  then  “ No.  2 bar-iron,”  or  merchant  bars.”  A repetition  of  the  pro- 
cess of  cutting  up,  heating,  and  rolling,  improves  its  strength  and  malleability,  and  it 
is  then  “ No.  3,”  or  “ best  bar.”  And  in  thi?  manner  is  perfected  cable  iron,  nail,  and 
wire  rod,  boiler  plates,  Ac.  “ Scrap  iron”  is  composed  of  old  nails,  saucepans,  and 
odds  and  ends  of  metal,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  is  employed 
for  locomotive  axles,  and  where  strength  is  most  required.  The  waste  in  the  process 
is  such,  that  one  hundred  tons  ore  may  yield  thirty  tons  pig  and  twenty  tons  best 
bar. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR  MINING  SHARE  LIST, 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  companies  not  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list 
have  failed ; and  that  this  statement  has  been  prepared  by  parties  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  Lake  Superior.  Discretion  and  good  judg- 
ment are  as  necessary  in  mining  as  in  any  other  branch  of  business  : — 


LAKE  SUPERIOR  MINING  SHAKE  LIST,  MARCH,  1853. 


No  of  shares. 

Paid 

In. 

Pres,  prices. 

Boston  and  Pittsburg  Mining  Company 

. . . 6,000 

$18 

60 

$150 

00 

Minnesota 

. . . 3,000 

22 

00 

155 

00 

Copper  Falls 

10.000 

8 

00 

50 

00 

Northwest 

10,000 

15 

00 

25 

00 

North  American 

10,000 

17 

00 

88 

00 

Northwestern 

10,000 

8 

00 

13 

00 

Norwich 

20,000 

8 

00 

7 

50 

Forest 

10,000 

8 

00 

14 

00 

Dana 

10,000 

2 

00 

5 

00 

Native  Copper  

5,000 

1 

60 

7 

00 

Toltec 

20,000 

2 

00 

6 

00 

Douglass  Houghton 

10,000 

5 

00 

6 

00 

Phoenix 

10,000 

7 

00 

12 

00 

Winthrop 

10,000 

75 

8 

00 

Iron  City 

10,000 

2 

50 

1 

00 

National 

10,000 

o 

00 

13 

00 

Ohio  Tap  Rock 

10,000 

5 

00 

12 

00 

"Windsor 

20,000 

1 

00 

3 

00 

Flint  Steel 

10,000 

60 

5 

00 

Isle  Roy  ale 

10,000 

1 

00 

6 

00 

The  whole  amount  paid  in  on  the  twenty  most  prominent  mines  of  the  Lake  Supe 
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nor  copper  region,  enumerated  above,  is  equal  to  $1,122,000.  The  total  nice  rf 
these  mines,  at  the  present  price  of  the  stocks,  is  equal  to  $8,760,000.  The  amount 
of  copper  received  from  all  the  mines  up  to  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1863,  is  es- 
timated at  10,400  tons,  equal  in  value  to  $3,000,000. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  TIMBER. 

A letter  from  Canada  gives  the  following  account  of  a new  method  of  preserving 
timber,  which  the  writer  thinks  will  be  resorted  to  in  that  country.  The  inventor,  ss 
we  understand,  has  brought  it  before  the  British  Government,  with  a view  to  indues 
its  adoption  in  the  British  Navy.  Such  a discovery  is  of  great  importance  to  the  suf- 
fering interests  of  the  world : — 

The  method  was  discovered  by  William  Meyer,  who  lives  near  Hamburg,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  He  devoted  several  years  to  experiment  before  he  perfected 
the  process.  * A brother  of  his,  who  has  been  a resident  of  Canada  for  twenty  years, 
was  in  Germany  last  winter,  and  he  brought  with  him  specimens  of  the  preserved 
wood  which  have  been  done  six  years.  The  wood  is  pine,  but  its  character  is  entirely 
changed  by  the  process  of  preserving.  The  whole  body  of  the  wood,  every  fiber  of 
it,  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  preserving  preparation.  It  ia  dooe  when 
green.  The  native  sap  is  excluded  by  the  process,  and  the  preparation  with  which  it 
is  saturated  excludes  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  internal  fibers,  and  is  said  to  render 
decay  impossible.  The  wood,  when  preserved,  is  heavier  than  before ; and  pine  cr 
bass  wood  assumes  all  the  qualities  of  hard  wood.  It  takes  a beautiful  polish ; cm 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  pioe  1 have  seen  makes  this  quite  certain.  So  much  for  appear* 
ances.  The  value  of  such  a discovery,  in  a great  measure,  defies  all  test  but  that  of 
time ; still  there  are  other  criteria  that  may  help  to  determine  the  point.  The  cele- 
brated Liebig  bas  examined  specimens  of  the  preserved  wood,  and  has  given  his 
opinion  that  the  invention  is  but  a re-discovery  of  the  ancient  system  of  embalming 
the  dead,  applied  to  a new  purpose,  and  that  he  is  highly  impressed  with  its  utility 
as  a means  of  preserving  timber.  A company  has  been  formed  in  the  Duchy  of 
Mecklenburg  for  carrying  on  the  process  on  a large  scale.  The  preserved  wood  loses 
its  high  combustible  qualities;  it  may  be  gradually  reduced  by  fire,  but  will  act 
blaze ; it  is  possible  to  impregnate  it  so  deeply  as  to  render  it  incombustible,  and  this 
could  be  done  in  the  case  of  shingles.  It  algo  imparts  great  flexibility  to  the  wood, 
and  prevents  the  ravages  of  worms.  The  preserved  wood  will  neither  shrink  nor  ex- 
pand. If  the  invention  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  it  will  be  invaluable  for  railroad 
purposes,  ship  building,  roofing,  bridges,  and  every  purpose  in  which  wood  ia  exposed 
to  tue  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Three  hours  are  said  to  suffice  to  saturate  every 
fiber  of  the  wood  with  the  preservative  preparation.  The  process  is  very  cheap.  U 
could  be  done  for  from  a half  a cent  to  a cent  and  a half  a cubic  foot,  according  to 
circumstances.  A mile  of  railroad  timber  could  be  preserved  for  about  one  hundred 
dollars.  What  principally  makes  the  process  so  cheap  is  the  incidental  circumstance 
that  in  the  preservation  of  the  preserving  liquid,  the  wood  burnt  can  be  made  into 
charcoal 


PRICES  OF  LEAD  AND  MINERAL  AT  GALENA. 

William  Heanstead,  Esq.,  has  furnished  the  Galena  Gazette  with  the  subjoined 
statement  of  the  average  prices  of  lead  and  mineral  for  eleven  years  past,  commenc- 
ing with  January,  1842,  and  closing  with  December,  1852 : — 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  LEAD  AND  MINERAL  PER  1,000  LBS.,  FOR  THE  TEARS 


1842  

Lead. 

Mineral. 
$12  85 

1848  

Lead. 

Mtoenl 
$H  SS 

1843  

2 84 

12  60 

1849  

8 67 

22  16 

24  16 

25  61 
25  8T 

1844  

2 80 

16  88 

I860  

4 20 

1845  

2 96 

17  67 

1851 

4 08 

1846  

2 89- 

17  33 

1852  

4 121 

1847  

19  16 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  lead  has  advanced  since  1842,  84  1-5  per 
cent,  and  the  price  of  mineral  during  the  same  time,  100  per  cent. 
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SILK  WORMS  AID  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SILK. 

The  breeding  of  silk  worms,  as  we  learn  from  G&lignani,  is  becoming  an  important 
branch  of  industry  in  Germany,  and  is  so  in  the  northern  as  well  as  in  the  southern 
parts,  though  the  general  impression  is  that  silkworms  cannot  thrive  in  a northern 
temperature.  The  first  attempts  to  establish  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  north  were 
made  by  French  Protestant  refugees,  in  the  district  of  Wurtzburg,  in  1694,  and  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  Prussian  Sovereigns.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
tlie  ramparts  of  Petz  and  the  environs  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  were  planted  with 
mulberry  trees,  and  in  the  following  century  Frederick  the  Great  caused  plantations 
to  be  make  at  Ccepnik,  Potsdam,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Berlin.  Since  1821 
the  production  of  silk  has  become  considerable,  not  only  in  Prussia,  but  in  the  other 
states  of  the  Zollverein ; the  annual  production  is  at  present  several  thousand  pouoda. 
Id  quality  it  is  remarkably  white,  and  finer  than  that  in  the  southern  countries ; and 
Berlin  manufacturers  say  that  if  enough  of  it  could  be  obtained,  they  would  not  apply 
to  the  producers  of  Lombardy.  From  Berlin  and  Potsdam  the  cultivation  of  mul- 
berry trees  gradually  extended  to  Silesia  and  Hanover.  It  is  schoolmasters  who 
chiefly  occupy  themselves  with  it— one  of  their  body  having  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury commenced  it  as  a means  of  adding  to  his  income ; and  some  of  these  persons 
now  gain  from  20  to  80  thalers  (76f.  to  300f.)  annually.  Several  of  the  German 
Governments  encourage  the  production  of  silk  by  granting  premiums,  and  causing 
societies  of  patronage  to  be  formed.  A short  time  ago,  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
recommended  that  the  sides  of  all  the  railways  should  be  planted  with  mulberry 
trees.  The  King  of  W urtemberg  has  caused  the  French  translation  of  the  Chinese 
treatise  on  the  breeding  of  silkworms  to  be  translated  into  German,  and  to  be  exten- 
sively circulated  at  Dresden.  M.  D.  Carlow  itz,  one  of  the  ministers,  has  published  a 
work  on  the  subject ; and  at  Munich,  the  Queen,  the  Royal  Princesses,  and  the  prin- 
cipal ladies  of  the  aristocracy,  patronize  societies  for  encouraging  it.  In  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  the  roads  aud  sides  of  the  railways  have  been  planted  with  mulberry 
trees,  and  in  the  villsge  of  Ilgen,  near  Heidelberg,  the  breeding  of  worms  has  been 
carried  on,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  on  an  extensive  scale.  Austria,  on  its  part, 
is  sparing  no  pains  to  increase  its  production,  which  already  amounts  to  about 
100,000,000f.  annually — one  half  coming  from  Lombardy  alone.  On  the  military 
frontier  of  Turkey,  a garden  of  mulberry  trees  has  been  established  in  every  village, 
and  the  military  colopists  are  encouraged  to  extend  the  cultivation.  At  Prague  the 
fosses  of  the  fortifications  have  been  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  and  orders  have 
been  given  that  such  trees  shall  also  be  planted  by  the  side  of  all  the  railways  in  the 
monarchy. 


TH£  VALUE  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COPPER  MINES. 

The  surprising  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  State,  says  the  Wilming- 
ton (North  Carolina)  Herald^  but  now  commenced,  reminds  one  6omewhatof  the  fabled 
realizations  of  Aladdin’s  Lamp ; with  this  difference,  in  the  one  cases  the  riches  and 
possessions  were  imaginary,  while  in  the  other  they  are  tangible  and  real  It  would 
really  seem  that,  to  the  touch,  portions  of  North  Carolina  yield  treasures  vast  and 
astounding.  One  can  hardly  realize  the  rich  results  which,  after  a long  night,  seem 
breaking  like  the  daylight  upon  us.  We  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  wealth  of 
the  coal  deposits — of  the  gold,  silver,  iron,  cement,  which  enrich  the  limits  of  our  good 
old  State ; but,  in  passing  we  will  glance  at  the  copper  mines,  which  but  a short  time 
ago  were  undeveloped,  it  not  entirely  unknown.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  wealth 
of  these  mines  is  immense.  We  published  io  our  last,  an  account  of  a sale  in  New 
York  of  one  hundred  tons  of  the  ore  recently  extracted  from  the  Fentress  mine  in  Guil- 
ford county  at  $180  per  ton.  This,  it  would  appear  from  subsequent  developments,  is 
bat  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  mine  is  ricn  beyond  all  calculation.  The  Patriot, 
published  in  the  counter  in  which  the  mine  is  situated,  says : We  understand  that 
the  mine  opened  in  this  county  becomes  richer  as  the  workmen  go  down.  Between 
the  different  tunnels  or  slopes  cut  in  the  vein  there  is  now  ascertained  to  be  copper 
ore  sufficient  to  bring  in  market  one  million  of  dollars.  This  sounds  like  an  astonish- 
ing yield,  and  we  should  almost  hesitate  to  mention  it,  were  it  not  for  reliable  assu- 
rances of  the  correctness  of  the  estimate.  And  yet,  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  and 
deepest  shaft  the  vein  is  thickest  and  richest  1 — promising  a remuneration  to  enter- 
prise and  labor  valuable  beyond  precedent  in  the  annals  of  mining  in  this  country.” 
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CASTOR  Oil  FOR  CANDLES. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  writes : — 44 1 notice  m one  of  my  papers  from  tbs 
north,  that  the  castor  oil  plant  is  now  being  cultivated  in  some  sections  for  the  par- 
pose  of  making  candles.  It  i9  asserted  that  the  fine  oil  afforded  by  this  vegetables 
admirably  adapted  for  purposes  of  illumination,  and  that  the  candles  made  of  it  areas 
elegant  in  appearance  as  those  of  wax.  I have  myself  cultivated  the  plant,  and  a-m 
very  sanguine  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  indicated. 
The  yield  is  very  great  on  good  soil,  and  I have  never  known  a single  plant  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  bug  or  worm.  The  soil,  I should  think,  ought  to  be  a mixture  of  loam, 
clay,  and  fine  sand,  with  a fair  allowance  of  old,  perfectly  well  decomposed  compost, 
or  stable  manure.  In  field  culture,  I should  prefer  the  drill  system — making  the  rows 
about  four  feet  asunder,  to  afford  room  for  lateral  branching,  and  placing  the  seed 
about  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  drills.  The  appearance  of  an  acre  of  this  vege- 
table would  be  very  beautiful.  The  foliage  is  elegant,  of  a dark,  glossy  green,  asd 
the  whole  plant  has  a luxurious  and  stalwart  appearance  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
pleasing  to  a cultivated  taste.  The  beans  are  literally  filled  with  oil.  On  pressing 
one  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  the  oil  is  forced  out  in  a pure  state  and  large 
quantity. 

44  By  using  proper  machinery  in  expressing  the  oil  the  expense  would  certainly  be 
very  trifling.  As  to  the  method  of  making  the  candles  I have  no  information  to  com- 
municate, but  presume  it  is  quite  simple.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have  had 
experience  in  the  business,  and  are  acquainted  both  with  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  oil.” 


THE  IRON  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITALV. 

The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  production  of  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  year  1862: — 

Furnaces.  Estimat'd  make 


Districts. 

In  blast. 

Oat  of  blast. 

Total. 

per  an*. — Tom. 

Scotland 

118 

81 

144 

776,000 

South  Wales 

185 

27 

162 

685,000 

South  Wales,  anthracite 

12 

23 

86 

31,000 

South  Staffordshire 

127 

82 

169 

726,006 

North  Staffordshire 

17 

4 

21 

90,000 

North  Wales 

6 

7 

18 

30,000 

Shropshire 

27 

18 

40 

120,000 

Durham 

18 

8 

26 

110,006 

Northumberland 

7 

6 

18 

85,006 

Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire 

85 

7 

42 

150,000 

Total 

497 

158 

656 

2,701,00. 

The  recent  rise  in  the  market  value  of  iron  must  give  a great  impetus  to  its  produc- 
tion and  we  have  no  doubt  the  returns  for  1853  will  show  an  important  increase.  1b 
the  Uuited  States,  an  impulse  of  very  considerable  importance  has  lately  been  given 
to  iron  manufactures,  and  we  are  in  receipt  of  intelligence  from  many  points  showing 
a decided  movement  in  the  business. 


HOW  THE  INDIGO  OF  COMMERCE  IS  PREPARED. 

The  Indigo  i9  a shrub-like  plant,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  delicate  blue  green 
leaves,  which,  at  the  harvest  time,  about  the  month  of  August,  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
stem,  tied  into  bundles,  and  laid  into  great  wooden  tubs.  Planks  are  then  laid  on 
them,  and  great  stones  to  cause  a pressure,  and  then  water  is  poured  over  them,  and 
after  a day  or  two  the  liquor  begius  to  ferment  In  this  process  of  fermentatioii  lie* 
the  principal  difficulty,  and  every  thiQg  depends  on  allowing  it  to  continue  just  the 
proper  time.  When  the  water  has  acquired  a dark  green  color,  it  is  poured  off  ist* 
other  tubs,  mixed  with  lime,  and  stirred  with  wooden  shovels  till  a blue  deposit  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  water,  which  is  then  allowed  to  run  off.  The  remaining  sub- 
stance, the  indigo,  is  then  put  into  linen  bags,  through  which  the  moisture  filters,  and 
as  soon  as  the  indigo  is  dry  and  hard,  it  is  broken  into  pieces  and  packed  up.  Indigo 
is  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  to  a considerable  extent. 
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MANUFACTURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  GLASS.] 

Glass  is  aot  only  a highly  useful  material,  but  its  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  arts  which  human  ingenuity  has  attained.  The  common  glass,  such  as 
green  bottles,  i9  composed  of  coarse  sand,  and  an  extract  from  sea-weed,  called  soda.  * 
The  weed  is  burnt,  and  the  ashes  constitute  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  barilla, 
from  which  soda  is  made,  without  which  the  sand  could  never  be  reduced  to  a fluid, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  made  iuto  glass.  To  render  green  glass  sufficiently  clear 
and  transparent  for  general  purposes,  a finer  sand  is  procured  from  the  quarts  rock, 
reduced  to  small  particles.  Red  lead  is  also  added  to  make  the  glass  brittle.  These 
materials,  as  in  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  glass,  are  melted  together  in  clay  pots 
placed  for  that  purpose  in  furnaces.  The  liquid  thus  produced  is  purified  by  skim- 
ming, and  it  is  then  blown  by  an  iron  tube,  in  a manner  similar  to  that  of  children 
blowing  soap  bubbles  with  a tobacco  pipe.  There  are  other  processes,  such  as  rolling 
it  out  on  an  iron  table,  and  again  blowing  it,  which  is  repeated  a second  and  a third 
time,  and  on  each  repetition  it  is  subjected  to  the  furnace ; it  is  finally  whirled  round 
as  a mop  is  trundled,  and  with  the  same  effect,  the  particles  of  the  glass  fly  off  like 
drops  of  water  from  the  mop,  until  it  is  expanded  sufficiently,  and  becomes  a flat 
round  plate.  Plate-glass  is  made  of  fine  sand,  quick  lime,  nitre  and  red  lead,  and 
the  melted  substance  is  then  merely  poured  out  upon  a metallic  table,  with  edges  to 
confine  it  to  the  size  required.  The  manufacture  of  glass  articles  is  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  described,  though  other  materials  are  used  to  vary  the  effect ; as  in 
imitation  of  diamonds,  gems,  Ac.  The  origin  of  glass  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but 
Pliny  states  that  some  merchants  having  been  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Syria,  made  a 
fire  to  cook  some  food,  by  which  some  weed  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  these  mixing 
swith  the  sand,  produced  glass.  However  that  may  be,  the  art  was  not  practiced  by 
*tbe  Anglo-Saxons  until  within  the  last  two  centuries.  We  all  know  its  perfection 
now  in  this  country,  and  in  England  the  Glass  or  1 ‘ Crystal  Palace,”  beat  even  Cin- 
derella’s glass  slippers. 


SUGAR  MAKING  IN  HAVANA. 

Hiram  Fuller,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Mirror , who  spent  a short  time  on 
the  island  of  Cuba,  concludes  one  of  his  interesting  letters  with  a brief  description  of 
the  sugar  estates,  as  follows : — 

I must  here  end  these  hurried  notes  of  my  five  days'  rambling9  among  the  sugar 
estates  in  the  north  of  Cuba,  having  seen  in  this  short  period  a sufficient  quantity  of 
‘ saccharine  matter  ” to  sweeten  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From  the  mill  at  Amistad,  the 
‘juice  ” flows  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  hundred  gallons  per  hour — in  a stream  almost 
equal  to  the  water  power  that  turns  the  wheel.  At  the  Aldama  estate,  they  are  pre- 
paring to  send  the  juice  a distance  of  three  miles,  in  iron  tubes,  to  be  boiled.  On  a 
plantation  of  two  thousand  acres,  you  will  see  cane  enough  growing  to  fill  the  Croton 
Reservoir  with  sap.  I have  seen  stocks  upon  the  Alfonso  estate  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
and  large  round  in  proportion.  When  it  is  added,  that  ninety  per  cent  in  weight  of 
the  cane  is  juice,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  marvelous  richness.  The  best  mills, 
such  as  the  Amistad,  only  obtain  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  some  chemical  means  will  yet  be  discovered  of  extracting  the  last  parti- 
cle from  the  begazo. 


MINING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  0.)  Whig  says  the  search  for  gold  in  that  state,  which  has  hith- 
erto proved  so  profitable,  is  about  to  give  place  to  the  mania  tor  copper  mines.  Two 
companies  from  the  North  have  recently  visited  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte, 
and  the  Whig  says  Mr.  P.  W.  Groot,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  the  agent  of  a Northern 
company,  has  purchased  the  Pharr,  Capps  A Reid  mines,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
stated  that  gold  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000  has  already  been  extracted ; also,  the  es- 
tate in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Gaston  known  as  the  High  Shoal  Iron  Works,  with 
about  16,000  acres  of  land  attached  to  it.  One  block  of  copper,  weighing  695  pounds, 
from  the  Cathey  mine,  is  intended  for  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
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THE  REALITIES  OF  GOLD  DIGGING. 

Mossman,  in  his  recently  published  work,  “ Australia  Visited  and  Revisited*  the* 
describes  the  realities  of  gold  digging: — 

To  most  people  at  a distance,  there  appears  some  romance  in  gold  digging ; they  are 
excited  witn  the  idea  that  they  may  kick  up  a stone  and  find  twenty  pounds  of  gold 
under  it,  and  cannot  imagine  how  people  can  refrain  from  seizing  a pick  and  breaking 
every  piece  of  quartz  they  pass,  to  see  if  there  is  another  monster  nugget  in  it  But 
this  is  all  a delusioo ; gold  digging  is  a real  downright  matter-of-fact  trade ; so  many 
hours  of  common  laborer’s  work,  so  much  gold ; so  many  buckets  of  earth,  so  many 
ounces : and  once  a man  is  among  the  diggers,  he  feels  no  more  inclination  to  take  a 
pick  in  his  hand  for  the  chance  of  what  he  might  turn  up,  than  he  would  to  enter  upoa 
the  labor  of  English  navvies,  whose  allowance  is  three  cubic  yards  per  day.  The  labor 
is  always  great,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  so : a great  many  fail;  and  the  dirty  wade, 
mud,  and  slushing  in  water,  the  wretched  cooking,  and  uncomfortable  beds — if  such  as 
the  great  mass  have  can  be  called  beds — the  discomfort  of  sitting  about  in  the  open 
air  between  sundown  and  bedtime,  and  rising  cold  and  damp  in  the  morning,  beside 
the  pain  of  training  the  body  to  a severe  and  incessant  labor,  are  so  contrary  to  the 
habits  of  the  many,  that  few  can  stand  the  training.  No  one,  therefore,  should  think 
of  attempting  such  work,  unless  he  feels  himself  equal  to  any  exertion,  mentally  and 
bodily,  and  prepared  to  rough  it  in  the  extremest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  very  easy 
to  distinguish  those  who  have  been  any  length  of  time  at  work  from  the  new  arrivals, 
by  their  worn  and  dirty  dress,  their  beards,  and  their  thin,  lank  faces ; for  even  the 
most  healthy  of  them  have  a haggard  appearance.  A few  were  complaining  of  dysen- 
tery, and  some  of  them  had  bad  eyes ; the  latter  occasioned  by  the  flies,  which  are 
terribly  annoying ; and  the  former  generally  goes  its  round  amoDg  the  new-comers, 
though  most  of  the  men  are  remarkably  healthy  at  this  time  of  the  year ; but  the 
water  in  many  places  was  very  bad,  and  its  ill  effects  were  much  felt 


STEAM  FACTORIES  FOR  BRICKS. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Liverpool  Times  that  companies  have  been  formed  in  the  most 
eligible  localities  that  could  be  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  bricks  in 
steam  factories  by  a new  patent  process.  One  of  these  establishments  has,  for  more 
than  twelve  months  past,  been  in  operation  on  a small  scale  at  Huntingdon,  where  six 
men  and  four  boys  are  making  60,000  bricks  a week,  no  alterations  of  weather  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfering  with  their  operations.  Under  the  same  patent,  and  on  an 
improved  scale,  immense  works  are  just  being  put  down  at  Arlesey,  also,  on  the 
Great  Northern  line,  a little  more  than  26  miles  south  of  the  metropolis,  where  about 
a million  and  a quarter  will  be  made  weekly  for  the  London  market  Other  works 
are  in  progress  at  Cambridge,  where  120.000  a week  will  be  made;  at  Rugby, 
120,000;  Leicester,  600,000 ; Liverpool,  600,000;  Manchester,  60,000;  Birmingham, 
600,000;  Derby,  120,000;  Nottingham,  860,000;  Doncaster,  for  the  great  Yorkshire 
towns,  800,000,  Ac.  The  Nottingham  firm,  trading  under  the  name  of  Edward  Grip- 

}>er  A Co.,  have  commenced  active  operations.  This  company’s  works  will  occupy 
orty-six  acres  at  Mapperley. 


EXTRAVAGANT  PROFITS  OF  LEAD  MINING. 

The  Grant  County  Herald  remarks  as  follows,  under  this  bead  : — “We  learn  that 
the  smelters  at  Franklin,  Iowa  Co.,  are  paying  $40  per  1,000  pounds  for  mineral.  W« 
fear  that  this  rate  is  the  result  of  competition,  or  else  over  estimated  demand.  That 
mineral  will  fluctuate  the  coming  season  between  $80  and  $40,  we  have  no  doubt, 
but  that  its  steady  value,  based  upon  the  Eastern  and  St  Louis  price  of  lead,  will  be 
$40,  we  doubt  very  ranch.  Be  that  as  it  may,  miners  may  rely  upon  a very  high 
compensation  for  their  labors  henceforth.” 

The  Galena  Advertiser  says: — “We  fully  agree  in  the  above  opinion.  The  price 
of  our  staple,  for  some  time  to  come,  must  mainly  depend  on  the  prices  asked  by  the 
owuers  of  Spanish  and  English  Lead,  for  it  is  plain  that  our  own  mines  cannot  supply 
the  market.  If  foreign  dealers  choose  to  keep  the  price  to  near  its  present  limit,  we 
think  they  can  do  so,  but  this  cannot  be  a safe  reliance  in  the  transaction  of  a heavy 
business. 
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SECURITIES  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

The  subjoined  communication  is  from  a highly  respectable  retired  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton. Replies  to  a portion  of  the  queries  have  been  published  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal ; and,  as  we  are  not  in  possession  of  official  and  authentic  information  on  other 
points,  so  as  to  answer  the  whole,  we  have  concluded  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the 
Merchant*'  Magazine  the  communication  of  our  correspondent,  in  the  hope  that  we 
shall  receive  from  competent  authorities,  documents,  at  an  early  day,  which  will  enable 
ns  to  compile  a correct  answer  to  each  question  propounded.  We  are  pressed  with  a 
multitude  of  inquiries  of  a similar  character,  and  we  regret  that  we  are  not  always  in 
possession  of  the  requisite  data  to  answer  them  all.  We  also  receive  a great  number 
of  private  letters,  requesting  exact  information  on  a great  variety  of  topics,  which 
would  occupy  days  to  prepare ; and  we  only  regret  that  our  labors  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Magazine  are  so  pressing  and  arduous,  that  we  find  it  utterly  out  of  our  power,  in 
many  instances,  to  comply.  We  shall  continue  to  give,  from  month  to  month,  6uch 
“ facts  and  figures  ” as  will  furnish  almost  every  attentive  reader  with  the  means  of 
collecting  an  answer  to  every  leading  commercial  and  financial  question  which  may 
arise.  We  make  this  explanation  injustice  to  ourselves,  and  as  an  apology  for  any 
seeming  neglect  on  our  part  to  comply  with  the  wishes  and  wants  of  our  subscribers 
and  correspondents. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  Merchant *'  Magazine : — 

Sir  : — Confident  that  you  will  excuse  me  for  the  suggestion,  I venture  the  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  and  willing,  and  that  it  will  comport  with  the  interest  of  your  valu- 
able Magazine,  to  answer,  in  some  early  number,  tne  following  questions : — 

What  States  of  this  Union  have  loaned  their  security  to  corporations  or  any  other 
bodies? 

To  what  bodies,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

What  States  have  permitted  any  of  their  corporate  bodies  to  loan  their  security  for 
any  public  purpose,  such  as  counties  and  towns  for  rail  and  plank  roads,  Ac.  ? 

Is  the  property  of  every  individual  of  such  counties  and  towns  liable  and  attach- 
able until  such  liability  is  annulled  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  in  some  States,  by  constitutional  or  other  law,  this  individual 
liability  exists,  and  in  some  that  it  does  not,  county  and  town  property  only  being  at- 
tachable. A State  not  being  suable,  its  citizens  are  liable  only  by  taxation. 

At  this  juncture,  when  such  an  amount,  and  such  a variety  of  stocks  are  presented 
to  the  public  for  investments,  it  is  important  that  a clear  understanding  on  this  sub- 
ject be  made  plain. 

H.  G. 


HONESTY  OF  A COLORED  CLOTHES  DEALER. 

It  i9  stated  in  the  Chronicle  that  E.  F.  B.  Mundroco,  No.  25  Brattle-street,  Boston, 
drew  a check  on  one  of  the  banks  of  that  city  on  Friday,  December  31st,  1852,  for 
$500,  received  his  money,  and  went  away  with  it  He  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
received  $1000  instead  of  $500,  and  returned  to  the  bank  and  asked  the  teller  if  he 
rectified  mistakes.  He  was  told  that  he  did ; and  that  if  be  would  call  after  the  cash 
was  balanced,  any  mistake  made  would  then  be  discovered  and  rectified.  Mr.  M.  then 
said  he  only  wanted  what  was  right,  and  threw  down  the  $1000  as  the  sum  paid  him, 
and  received  the  correct  amount  The  teller  paid  the  person  a liberal  sum  for  his 
honesiy.  This  honest  man  i9  a colored  clothes  dealer  in  Brattle-street 

Such  instances  of  honesty,  though  by  no  means  rare,  are  well  worth  recording  in  the 
pages  of  the  Merchant Magazine. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  DIRECTORY.*] 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  City  of  New  York  i s most  strikingly  illustrated  in 
this  volume,  containing  the  names  of  its  active  and  manly  population.  Of  such  names 
there  are  scarcely  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  The  female  portion,  the 
children  and  youth,  and  a large  number  composing  the  transient  population,  are  al- 
ways omitted  in  these  books.  The  corporation  of  the  city,  with  all  its  departments, 
the  public  institutions,  both  commercial  and  charitable,  the  depots  of  its  far-reaching 
railroads,  its  ferries,  expresses,  and  police  stations,  when  combined  in  one  view,  pre- 
sent a picture  surpassing  in  magnitude  and  power,  in  life  and  energy,  many  of  the 
States  of  this  Union. 

The  volume  before  us  is  larger  than  any  Directory  of  any  previous  year.  It  ctcr 
exceeds  the  volume  issued  by  the  same  parties  last  year  by  an  hundred  pages,  while 
the  number  of  names  is  greater  by  fifteen  thousand. 

The  publication  of  a City  Directory  has  now  become  the  greatest  feat  in  book- 
making of  the  day.  On  the  second  day  of  the  month  of  May  the  canvass  for  the 
names,  places  of  business,  occupation,  and  residence  of  every  business  man  and  house- 
holder is  commenced.  This  is  completed  in  about  twelve  days.  The  list  is  then  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order  and  put  into  type,  all  of  which  is  revised,  errors  correct- 
ed, and  the  volume  printed  and  bound  in  about  fourteen  days  more,  exclusive  of  Sun- 
days. Such  activity,  energy  and  dispatch,  is  witnessed  in  no  other  instance  in  the 
publishing  business  of  the  country.  Of  course,  some  errors  are  to  be  expected  where 
so  much  is  done  so  quickly.  But  the  wonder  is,  how  the  work  is  rendered  so  accu- 
rate. In  this  volume  we  have  looked  carefully  for  errors  and  omissions,  and  have 
found  none  within  the  limits  of  our  acquaintance.  Others  have  put  it  to  the  same 
test  with  the  same  result.  It  is  justly  entitled  to  commendation  for  the  care  and  cor- 
rectness which  its  pages  exhibit. 

Among  the  new  features  in  this  issue  is  a complete  list  of  the  banks  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  amount  of  capital  of  each,  officers,  location,  discount  days,  Ac. ; also 
a complete  list  of  the  secret  and  benefit  societies,  with  their  officers ; building  a aao- 
ciations,  officers,  Ac.;  mining  companies;  rates  of  postage  in  full,  Ac.  The  Appendix 
is  rich  in  information  for  the  business  man.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  walk 
is  admirable.  In  a word,  it  is  a volume  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and 
should  find  a place  in  every  counting-room  and  office  of  business. 


PANORAMA  OF  NIA6ARA  FAILS. 

We  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  progress  of  a Panorama  of  Niagara,  upo® 
which  Mr.  Godfrey  N.  Frankenstein  has  for  some  time  been  engaged,  and  which  is 
now  within  a few  weeks  of  completion. 

A number  of  the  views  we  have  seen  as  they  were  finished,  and  though  it  is 
many  years  since  we  visited  Niagara,  each  picture  brought  the  great  original  vividly 
before  us — we  were  again  at  Niagara. 

The  sketches  from  which  this  Panorama  is  painted,  Mr.  Frankenstein  has  been  ma- 
king at  different  times  since  1844.  This  enables  him  to  present  this  great  masterpiece 
of  nature  under  the  various  changes  of  nine  years.  There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  paintings,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eight  are  finished  oil  paintings,  and  were, 
with  five  or  six  unavoidable  exceptions,  painted  on  the  spot.  They  were  taken  dor* 
all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  The  moonlight  and 
winter  views  are  peculiarly  unique  and  interesting.  What  a treat  it  will  be  to  see 
this  world-wondei  in  every  possible  aspect,  and  as  it  can  only  be  seen  in  nature  during 


• Trow’s  New  Y6rk  City  Directory.  H.  Wilson,  Compiler.  For  1853-54.  8ro,  pp.  868. 
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the  coarse  of  a number  of  years,  in  the  short  space  of  one  or  two  hoars.  Among  the 
unusual  and  remarkable  scenes,  will  be  a view  by  the  light  of  a fire  which  occured 
last  summer  on  the  Canada  side  not  far  from  the  falls. 

Mr.  Frankenstein  is  uot  satisfied  with  giving  everything  outside,  but  takes  us  be- 
hind the  cataract,  reveals  to  us  the  interior  of  this  rushing  flood,  while  we  are  cozily 
eeated  in  our  arm-chairs.  Comfortable  reflection ! No  danger  of  the  rocks  falling 
upon*us ; no  stepping  upon  the  slippery  eels ; and  last  but  not  least,  not  to  be  obliged 
to  incase  ourselves  in  those  grotesque  oil  cloth  dresses. 

The  last  views  of  the  Panorama  we  have  seen,  are  the  rapids  of  the  Horse-shoe 
Fall,  from  Iris  Island.  In  one  is  depicted  the  thrilling  occurrence  of  last  summer — 
the  rescue  of  a man  named  Johnson  from  the  rapids,  by  the  brave  boatman  of  Niagara, 
Joel  R.  Robinson.  Mr.  Frankenstein  was  present,  and  describes  it  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  scenes  he  ever  witnessed.  In  another  view  the  rescurer  and 
the  rescued  are  seated  in  a boat  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  excited  crowd,  which 
the  cry,  “ A man  in  the  rapids,”  had  drawn  together.  Another  of  the  last  views  we 
saw,  was  the  Hermits  Cascade — that  lively,  sparkling,  little  sheet  of  water  between 
Iris  and  Moss  Islands.  Who  does  not  remember  it  9 The  Hermit,  with  guitar  in 
hand,  is  sitting  near  the  little  Fall  he  loved  so  well ; and  a more  appropriate  place  for 
a hermit  could  not  easily  be  found ; though  in  this  day  of  steam,  when  Niagara  is 
visited  by  so  many  thousands,  to  lead  a secluded  life  there  would  be  impossible.  To 
show  how  authentic  this  Panorama  is,  we  will  mention  that  the  hermit  is  the  only  ob- 
ject introduced  in  any  way  connected  with  Niagara,  which  Mb.  Frankenstein  did  not 
take  from  nature.  The  figure  was  painted  from  a description  furnished  last  year  by 
a cousin  of  the  hermit,  on  a visit  from  England,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  ferry  at  the 
Falls. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  Mr.  Frankenstein’s  pictures,  and  remember  with 
melancholy  pleasure  the  high  praiso  bestowed  upon  them  by  one  of  the  purest  tastes, 
now  no  longer  in  this  world.  What  could  be  more  life-like  than  his  portrait  of  the 
poet  Bryant?  What  more  like  New  Eugland  than  the  painting  he  executed  some 
years  since  for  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  the  family  homestead  in  Groton,  Massachu- 
setts ; and  the  views  of  the  Adams'  residence,  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  for  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  I Or  more  like  Kentucky  and  Niagara  than  the  pictures  pain- 
ted for  Jenny  Lind  9 What  more  sweet  and  placid  than  his  views  of  the  Miami  and 
Whitewater  Rivers,  and  other  streams  near  Cincinnati  9 Or  more  like  New  Hamp 
shire  than  his  White  Mountain  scenes  9 

We  are  glad  that  an  artist  of  Mr.  Frankenstein’s  reputation,  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  the  world  a Panorama  of  Niagara.  A noble  work  it  is,  and  we  predict  for  the 
enterprise,  to  speak  commercially,  the  most  brilliant  success. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  a Mercantile  Library  Association  has  been  formed  in 
San  Francisco.  It  is  better  than  the  news  of  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  “ another 
million.”  A gentleman  connected  with  the  banking-house  of  Adams  A Co.,  represents 
it  to  U9  as  a joint  stock  company : capital  $50,000  of  2,000  shares.  Only  about  $10,000 
have  as  yet  been  paid  in.  Subscribing  members  pay  $10  initiation,  and  $3  quarterly 
in  advance ; stockholders  $25  and  $3  quarterly  in  advance;  $100  constitutes  a life 
member.  It  commences  with  a library  of  2,000  volumes.  The  rooms  are  located  in 
the  California  Exchange  Building.  The  list  of  officers  is  as  follows: — 

David  S.  Turner,  President ; Joshua  P.  Haven,  Vice  President ; H.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 
Cor.  Secretary  ; Wm.  H.  Stevens,  Rec.  Secretary  ; Chas.  E.  Bowers,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

Directors : J.  B.  Crockett,  E.  E.  Dunbar,  D.  H.  Haskell,  E.  P.  Flint. 
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THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  many  of  our  readers,  that  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell 
Mas&,  furnished  two  articles  on  the  Opium  Trade  for  the  Merchant s'  Magazine , which 
were  published  in  1850.  About  the  same  time  he  put  forth  a pamphlet  of  some 
eighty  pages,  entitled,  **  The  Opium  Trade;  including  a Sketch  of  its  History , Extent 
Effects , etc.,  as  carried  on  in  India  and  China  ” The  first  edition  of  that  work  his 
been  out  of  print  for  some  time,  and  repeated  inquiries  having  been  made  for  it,  he 
has  just  published  a new  edition,  somewhat  enlarged  as  well  as  improved,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  additional  facts,  and  bringing  down  statistics  of  the  trade  to  the  present 
time.  The  recent  discoveries  of  immense  quantities  of  gold  in  California  and  Austra- 
lia, leading  to  very  important  changes  in  population  and  Commerce  in  those  portions 
of  the  world,  must  have  a powerful  effect  upon  the  Chinese  nation,  and  clothe  with 
new  interest  everything  affecting  the  welfare  of  that  great  people.  An  application 
for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  is  soon  to  be  made  to  Par- 
liament, when  the  question  whether  the  government  of  Great  Britain  will  continue  to 
carry  on  this  iniquitous  traffic  must  be  met  In  1883,  when  the  charter  of  this  com- 
pany was  renewed  for  twenty  years,  and  the  British  government  assumed  its  entire 
control  in  India,  the  Opium  Question  was  then  warmly  contested  by  some  of  the  ablest 
and  best  men  in  Parliament  Every  person  making  the  least  pretensions  to  philan- 
thropy or  Christianity,  or  even  to  common  humanity,  must  feel  a deep  interest  in  th« 
result  of  this  question. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Dr.  Allen,  we  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  sub- 
joined note,  which  is  appended  to  the  new  edition  of  the  work : — 

The  writer  is  preparing  an  article  upon  the  abuse  of  opiates  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  merchants,  druggists,  or  member* 
of  the  medical  profession  who  will  communicate  to  his  address,  (Dr.  Nathan  Allen, 
Lowell,  Mass.,)  any  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject 

RISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

As  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  advance  in  the  prices  of  real  estate  in  New 
York,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  has  the  following:— 

Some  twenty-eight  years  ago  one  of  our  most  respectable  citizens,  now  living,  pur- 
chased large  quantities  of  land  in  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  basing  his 
prospect  of  gain  on  the  calculation  that  the  population  of  the  city  doubled  in  every  sixty 
years,  and  that  the  island  was  capable  of  containing  a population  of  1,500,000.  He 
was  laughed  at,  but  has  since  turned  most  of  his  land  to  handsome  account.  A few 
days  ago,  he  sold  a lot  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  105th  street,  which  cost  $40 
at  the  time  mentioned,  for  1800 ; and  other  lots,  in  Yorkville,  for  which  from  $36  to 
$40  was  paid,  now  readily  bring  $300  and  upwards,  according  to  location. 

A lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fulton-street  and  Broadway,  we  are  informed  co 
creditable  authority,  some  ninety  feet  deep  by  thirty  front,  has  been  leased  for  fourteen 
years,  for  $20,000  per  annum.  The  lessee,  who  is  now  engaged  in  erecting  a building 
on  the  site,  expects  to  realize  $30,000  from  the  rents. 


FLAX:  IMPROVEMENT  IN  ITS  TREATMENT. 

The  Scientific  American  says : — “ A great  improvement  in  the  early  preparation  of 
flax  ha9  been  discovered  in  Ireland  bv  a Mr.  Watt  By  it  the  flax  is  prepared  for 
scratching  without  fermentation  in  24  hours.  The  coarse  flax  is  steamed  along  with 
Borne  lime  water,  or  high  pressure  steam  itself  will  answer,  for  five  hours  in  a does 
tight  vessel,  it  is  then  taken  out,  run  between  heavy  fluted  rollers,  and  dried,  when  it 
is  fit  for  scratching.  By  this  process  the  woody  matter  is  rendered  easy  of  separation 
from  the  fibrous ; in  scratching,  very  little  tow  is  made.  It  is  a plan  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  Royal  Flax  Society. 
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“ THE  BIBLE  IE  THE  COUNTING  ROOM.” 

Lippinoott,  Grambo  <fc  Oo.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  published  a work  with  the  abovo^ 
title.  The  author,  H.  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  has  acquired  considerable  reputation  by 
his  previous  works.  Merchants,  he  thinks,  have  had  too  little  help  from  the  pulpit. 
They  have  been  left  very  much  to  frame  their  own  ethics,  and  to  grapple  as  they 
might  with  the  temptations  and  trials  of  business.  An  adequate  hand-book,  on  the 
moralities  of  Commerce,  is  yet  to  be  supplied.  Dr.  Boardman,  iu  the  present  work, 
does  not  aspire  to  that  elevated  function,  but  merely  to  an  essay  in  that  direction.  To 
the  ten  lectures  comprised  in  the  volume,  there  is  appended  a discourse  delivered  on  a 
funeral  occasion,  before  the  young  men  attached  to  the  “jobbing  houses  ” in  Philadel- 
phia. We  give  the  titles  of  the  ten  lectures,  as  follows : 1,  The  claim  of  the  mercantile 
profession  upon  the  pulpit ; 2,  The  rule  of  commercial  rectitude ; 3,  The  true  mercan- 
tile character;  4,  Hasting  to  be  rich;  5,  Speculating;  6,  Bankruptcy;  7,  Principals 
and  clerks ; 8,  Domestic  life  and  literary  culture  of  the  man  of  business ; 9,  The  claims 
of  the  Sabbath  upon  merchants ; 10,  The  true  riches — Learning  to  do  good.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  more  at  length  in  a future  number  of  the  Merchant 
Magazine,  In  the  meantime,  we  may  say  that  the  work  contains  suggestions  that 
may  afford  some  assistance  in  adjusting  the  casuistries  of  trade,  and  subordinating  its 
aims  and  implements  to  the  higher  mission  of  life. 


THE  MERCHANTS’  HOME  IE  PHILADELPHIA. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  copy  from  the  Evening  Bul- 
letin of  May  18th,  1853,  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  11  broken  down  in  fortune,  helpless,  friendless”  merchant,  a home.  The  plan  is  a 
good  one,  and  there  is  in  the  “ City  of  Brotherly  Love  ” wealth  and  influence  enough 
to  give  permanency,  and  endow  such  an  institution  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  Our 
millionaire  friend,  the  retired  book-merchant,  John  Gregg,  will,  we  feel  quite  sure, 
extend  to  the  institution  not  only  “ material  aid,”  but  such  suggestions  of  his  intuitively 
sagacious  mind  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require : — 

“ It  will  be  remembered  that  an  effort  was  made  some  time  ago  to  establish  an 
Asylum  or  Home  for  indigent  or  aged  merchants,  in  connection  with  the  Mercantile 
Beneficial  Association  of  Philadelphia.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a committee,  and 
after  mature  consideration  and  consultation,  it  has  been  decided  that  it  will  be  best  to 
have  the  Home  independent  of  the  Association  and  on  an  entirely  distinct  basis.  A 
preliminary  meeting,  having  in  view  the  zealous  prosecution  of  the  project,  will  be 
neld  on  Thursday  next,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  our  merchants  will  endeavor  to  assist 
the  movement  as  much  as  is  in  their  power.  Of  the  importance  of  this  enterprise  we 
need  say  little.  All  know  that  there  are  many  men  who,  after  a long  life  of  honor- 
able labor  as  merchants,  find  themselves,  when  age  comes  upon  them,  broken  down 
in  fortune,  helpless,  friendless,  and  often  homeless.  It  is  to  smooth  the  declining  years 
of  such  that  the  Home  is  designed.  Every  merchant  should  take  pride  in  encouraging 
and  supporting  such  an  establishment,  and  we  hope,  when  the  matter  is  properly  pre- 
sented to  them,  that  all  will  do  their  utmost  to  hasten  its  completion.” 


THE  BRAZILIAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

• 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  Africans  imported  in  1848  amounted  to  sixty  thousand,  and  in  1849  to 
fifty-four  thousand.  In  the  year  1851  the  number  was  reduced  to  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  of  which  one  thousand  and  six  were  captured  by  Brazilian 
cruisers  and  declared  free.  During  the  past  year  one  vessel,  and  one  only,  it  is  said, 
is  known  to  have  landed  a cargo  of  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ; and  this  occurred 
last  June.  The  Brazilian  Government  deals  very  summarily  with  the  slave  traders. 
Any  person  found  concerned  in  the  traffic,  no  matter  what  his  rank  or  condition  may 
be,  is  imprisoned  or  banished  without  ceremony. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTEGRITY. 

A great  and  growing  evil,  and  we  may  say  the  great  evil  of  the  times,  is  tbe  lack  * 
of  integrity  among  business  people — tradesmen  and  mechanics — in  regard  to  buaneei 
transactions,  especially  the  payment  of  bills,  notes,  drafts,  Ac.  Too  generally,  “I 
promise  to  pay*’  amounts  to  little  more  than  granting  the  holder  the  privilege  of 
dunning,  and  the  privilege  of  suffering  the  mortification  of  being  enable  to  meet  hit 
own  obligations  from  a wallet  full  of  dead  papers.  This  disregard  of  promises  is  gen- 
erally more  the  result  of  habitual  carelessness  than  intentional  dishonesty,  but  is  not 
the  less  censurable,  and  none  the  less  Injurious  in  its  tendencies.  The  evils  of  this 
recklessness  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition,  and  have  been  felt  by  every  busi- 
ness man  who  has  attempted  to  make  a payment  requiring  more  money  than  kit 
wallet  contained.  But  bad  as  its  effects  are  among  business  men,  it  bears  no  compar- 
ison to  tbe  evils  experienced  by  the  mechanic.  Tbe  profits  of  labor  to  the  laborer  are 
small,  and  to  withhold  even  a small  proportion  of  his  earnings  is  to  seriously  embarrass 
him.  Tbe  mechanics  with  families  are  few  who  succeed  in  laying  by  much  of  the 
year’s  earnings — pretty  generally  all  is  swallowed  up  in  expenses.  They  need  all 
they  earn,  and  when  they  earn  it,  and  should  not  be  suffered  to  lie  out  of  it,  and  be 
compelled  to  pay  twenty  per  cent  expenses  for  collecting. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  a radical  change  will  be  wrought  in  the  business  world, 
in  regard  to  tbe  evils  we  speak  of,  while  the  credit  system  is  looked  upon  with  so 
much  favor.  So  long  as  men  sell  on  credit,  they  will  be  compelled  to  ask  credit  when 
they  buy,  and  so  long  will  they  too  often  be  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  promptly 
as  they  should.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  now  is  to  make  a beginning  of  a 
reformation,  by  urging  men  to  make  greater  efforts  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  cc®- 
tribute  to  create  a more  general  regard  for  business  obligations.  Let  every  man  make 
an  effort  to  pay  when  called  upon,  and  if  payment  is  not  possible  then,  don't  wait  to 
be  called  upon  again  and  again,  but  make  an  effort  to  obtain  the  means,  and  go  and 
pay  it  without  being  again  dunned. 

^THE  PEARL  FISHERIES  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  Panama  Herald  furnishes  some  account  of  the  Pearl  Fisheries  of  the  Pacific 
as  follows : — 

The  principal  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  are  those  located  about  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  from  the  city  of  Panama,  in  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Panama.  They  were  formerly 
tbe  property  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  tfce 
Spanish  government,  being  considered  the  same  as  the  gold  and  silver  mines.  Fisher- 
men were  allowed  the  privilege  of  diving  for  pearls  by  paying  to  the  government  a 
duty  called  quinto,  that  is,  five  per  cent  of  their  earnings. 

Soon  after  this  country  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  assumed  independent 
powers  as  part  of  the  republic,  the  duty  on  pearl  fishing  was  abolished ; pearls  be- 
ing considered  as  the  natural  products  of  the  sea,  and  like  all  other  fish,  free  to  all. 
There  is  now  no  duty  required— every  man  enjoys  the  same  privilege  in  common  witk 
another,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  results  of  his  labor.  He  can  dive  anywhere  in  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  and  is  protected  in  the  possesion  of  all  he  can  in  this  way  acquire. 

The  most  extensive  and  valuable  fisheries  are  those  of  the  Pearl  Islands.  These 
islands  were  formerly  called  Has  del  Key,  or  King’s  Islands,  and  are  so  laid  down  and 
denominated  on  the  old  maps.  They  are  now  called  Kas  des  Perlas.  The  business 
is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  Archipelago  of  these  islands,  which  number  from  sixty  to 
seventy.  Tbe  principal  island  is  called  San  Miguel.  It  has  a town  of  the  same  name, 
containing  a population  of  about  1,500  inhabitants.  All  of  these  islands  are  more  or 
less  inhabited,  and  most  of  them  have  become  private  property.  San  Mignel,  being 
largest,  is  owned  by  a large  number  of  persons. 

There  are  at  this  time  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  persons  A gaged  in  tbe  pearl 
fisheries  of  these  islands.  The  value  of  the  pearls  taken  varies  from  0,000  to 
$160,000  per  annum,  seldom  less  than  $100,000,  besides  from  nine  hundred  to  ant 
thousand  tons  of  pearl  shells,  averaging  $40,000  in  value.  These  shells  were  former 
ly  esteemed  as  worthless,  but  recently  they  have  become  tbe  chief  article  of  expert 
from  this  country,  being  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a ton. 

Diving  for  pearls  is  an  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  a dangerous  pursuit.  Tie 
diver  generally  dives  in  from  three  to  seven  fathoms  of  water,  ana  brings  up  as 
each  dive  from  six  to  twelve  shells.  They  dive  at  low  water  always,  as  the  divmg^ 
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ground  at  high  water  has  been  cleared  of  the  shells.  They  usually  work  from  two 
hours  and  a half  to  three  hours,  during  which  time  they  dive  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
times.  The  best  divers  remain  under  water  from  fifty -eight  to  sixty -one  seconds ; but 
the  most  of  them  can  only  remain  under  from  forty-five  to  fifty  seconds.  It  is  alto- 
gether a mistaken  idea  that  has  gone  abroad,  and  is  now  currently  believed,  that 
pearl  divers  can  remain  under  water  ten  and  fifteen  minutes.  We  have  conversed 
with  a distinguished  gentleman  of  the  city,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  pearl  trade 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  upon  this  point,  and  he  assures  us  that  the  very  longest  time 
he  ever  knew  a diver  to  remain  under  water  was  sixty-one  seconds,  and  that  he  was 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  promise  ot  a reward  of  two  or  three  ounces,  (doubloons.) 

The  pearl  oyster  is  used  for  food,  and  resembles  the  sand-clam  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  fishermen  and  the  natives  use  it  both  fresh,  when  just  taken,  and  when 
preserved  by  being  par-boiled  and  dried.  It  is  exceedingly  palatable,  and  is  esteem- 
ed as  very  good,  substantial  foodL  The  preparation  of  preserving  the  oyster  in  this 
manner  is  very  simple,  and  the  oyster,  after  being  preserved,  is  strung  on  a string, 
rmd  hung  up  in  a cool  dry  place.  It  keeps  a long  time,  and  can  afterwards  be  cooked 
in  a variety  of  ways,  as  fancy,  custom,  or  appetite  may  suggest. 

The  pearl  is  considered  to  be  a disease  of  the  oyster.  It  is  generally  found  in  its 
flesh,  although  sometimes  it  has  been  found  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  shell.  Upon 
opening  the  oyster  the  diver  uses  great  precaution  to  prevent  the  pearl  from  dropping 
out,  should  the  oyster  contain  one. 

The  price  of  pearls  vary  according  to  their  purity,  shape,  and  weight — say  from  ten 
dollars  to  five  thousand  per  ounce.  From  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  are 
very  frequently  paid  here  for  single  pearls  not  weighing  more  than  three-sixteenths  of 
an  ounce. 

The  Pearl  Islands  are  considered  remarkably  healthy,  quite  fertile,  producing  all 
the  ordinary  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly 
black,  are  kind,  hospitable,  and  inoffensive. 


DAT’S  CELEBRATED  BUCKING. 

Under  the  head  of  our  “Mercantile  Miscellanies,”  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Merchants'  Magazine , (vol  xxviii.  p.  893,)  we  published  a paragraph  showing  how  “ a 
fortune  was  made  by  an  act  of  kindness,”  relating  to  Day’s  blacking,  which  we  copied 
from  a cotemporary.  A correspondent  is  desirous  of  procuring  the  receipt  We  pub- 
lish the  note,  and  hope  some  one  will  gratify  the  writer  by  forwarding  to  our  address 
the  information  sought,  which  we  promise  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  Merchant*'  Magazine : — 

Sir  : — In  your  Magazine  for  March  you  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Day  obtained  the  receipt  for  his  celebrated  blacking.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the 
receipt  itself  may  be  found — I remember  to  have  seen  it  published  somewhere,  but 
cannot  now  recollect  Perhaps  you  or  some  of  your  readers  can.  If  so,  it  would, 
doubtless,  oblige  many  others  beside 

Nbw  York,  May  13, 1953.  M.  IJ. 


CAPITAL  FOR  THE  YOUNG  MERCHANT.  * 

It  is  a consolation  for  all  right-minded  young  men  in  this  country,  that  though  they 
may  not  be  able  to  command  as  much  pecuniary  capital  as  they  would  wish  to  com- 
mence business  for  themselves,  yet  there  is  a moral  capital  which  they  can  have,  that 
will  weigh  as  much  as  money  with  people  whose  opinion  is  worth  having.  And  it 
does  not  take  a great  while  to  accumulate  a respectable  amount  of  this  capital  It 
consists  in  truth,  honesty,  integrity,  to  which  may  be  added  decision,  firmness,  courage, 
perseverance.  With  these  qualities,  there  are  few  obstacles  which  may  not  be  over- 
come. Friends  spring  up  and  surround  such  a young  man  as  if  by  magic.  Confidence* 
flows  out  to  him  and  business  accumulates  on  his  hands  faster  than  he  can  ask  it.  And 
in  a few  short  years  such  a young  man  is  far  in  advance  of  many  who  started  with 
him,  having  equal  talents  and  larger  pecuniary  means,  and  ere  long  our  young  friend 
stands  foremost  among  the  honored,  trusted,  and  loved.  Would  that  we  could  induce 
every  youthful  reader  to  commence  life  on  the  principle  that  moral  capital  is  the  main 
thing  after  all 
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Mercantile  Miscellanies. 


MERCANTILE  USAGE. 

A custom  has  obtained  in  Liverpool,  (England,)  that  on  all  ordinary  bills  of  lading, 
no  matter  what  their  wording  is,  even  the  words  “freight  paid  on  delivery”  being 
introduced,  the  amount  is  paid  less  three  months  discount,  except  where  a specific 
clause  is  put  in,  making  the  freight  payable  on  delivery  less  discount.  A short  time 
ago  a vessel  called  the  Zodiac,  from  Alexandria,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and, 
her  bills  of  lading  befog  indorsed  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Rathbooe  A Ca,  they  obtained  the 
portion  of  the  cargo  consigned  to  them,  the  freight  upon  which  was  £446  6s.  Messrs. 
Rath  bone  tendered  the  captaiu  £441  Os.  lid.,  being  the  full  amount  of  freight  lesB  dis- 
count for  three  mouths,  whi -h  was  refused.  This  amount,  however,  was  subsequently 
received  without  prejudice.  >nd  it  was  agreed  that  the  decision  of  a competent  tribu- 
nal should  be  taken  on  the  legality  of  the  custom.  The  case  was  heard  at  the  Court 
of  Passage  on  Monday.  The  assessor  ruled  that  evidence  was  admissible,  not  to  coo- 
tradict,  but  in  explanation  of,  the  written  document,  and,  this  evidence  having  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  the  custom,  a verdict  was  returned  for  the  defendants,  Messrs. 
Rathbone  A Co.  The  legal  point,  as  to  whether  the  custom  conld  overrule  the  writ- 
ten agreement,  was  reserved  fur  consideration  by  the  assessor,  who  intimated^  that,  if 
either  parties  were  dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  every  facility  would  be  given  for 
carrying  this  important  question  before  the  higher  courts. 


THE  EVIL  OF  LENDING  MONEY. 

The  “ Notes  of  Life,”  by  Henry  Taylor,  a new  work,  recently  published  in  London 
and  republished  in  Boston  by  Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields,  we  find  the  following  brief  pas- 
sage on  lending  money  to  a friend : — 

“ Never  lend  money  to  a friend,  unless  you  are  satisfied  that  he  does  wisely  and 
well  in  borrowing  it.  Borrowing  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  ways  in  which  weak  men 
sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present,  and  thence  is  it  that  the  gratitude  for  a loan  is  so 
proverbially  evanescent  for  the  future,  becoming  present  in  its  turn,  will  not  be  well 
assisted  in  doing  it  an  injury.  By  conspiring  with  your  friend  to  defraud  his  future 
self,  you  naturally  incur  Ms  future  displeasure.  Take  to  heart,  therefore,  the  admo- 
nition of  an  ancient  courtier : — 

* Neither  a borrower  nor  a lender  be ; 

For  loan  oft  loseth  both  itself  and  friend. 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.’  ” 


THE  LABOR  MARKET  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Melbourne  Argue : — Married  couples  (without 
family,)  per  annum,  with  rations,  £60  to  £76 ; ditto,  with  family,  £56  to  £60;  shep- 
herds, with  rations,  £40  to  £45 ; hutkeepers,  with  rations,  £36 ; general  useful  ser- 
vants, with  rations,  £55  to  £60;  bullock  drivers,  with  rations,  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  week; 
bullock  drivers  for  the  roads,  £4  to  £6  per  week ; gardeners,  per  annum,  with  rations, 
£60  to  £70  ; cooks,  £2  to  £3  per  week  ; bush  carpenters,  with  rations,  £65  to  £65  ; 
stock-keepers,  with  rations,  £50  to  £60 ; grooms,  with  rations,  £40  to  £45 ; carpen- 
ters, 20  s.  to  25s.  per  day;  blacksmiths,  per  annum,  with  rations,  £80  to  £100 ; general 
farm  servants,  weekly,  £1  to  £1  10s.;  compositors,  2a.  per  thousand;  pressmen,  £4 
to  £5  per  week;  shearers,  £1  10s.  to  £1  16s.  per  100,  and  rations;  washers, £1  10s. 
to  £1  16s.,  and  rations ; seamen  for  London,  £50  for  the  run  home,  or  £14  per  month; 
coasting,  £10  for  the  run,  or  £12  per  month.  Female  servants : thorough  servants, 
per  annum,  £25  to  £35;  housemaids,  £25  to  £35;  laundresses,  £25  to  £30  ; nurse- 
maids, £20  to  £26 ; cooks,  £35  to  £40. 


MERCANTILE  AND  MARITIME  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  London  Banking  Institute  Mr.  Leone  Levi  read  a paper  on 
the  state  of  the  mercantile,  maritime,  and  bankruptcy  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  the  common  law  was  uncodified,  and  had  to  be 
collected  from  about  1,200  volumes  of  reports.  The  statute  law  was  ranged  in  order 
of  date  in  38  quarto  volumes,  extending  over  82,900  pages.  In  these  volumes  the 
civil,  criminal,  constitutional,  and  ecclesiastical  laws  were  all  jumbled. 
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1. — Daily  Bible  Illustrations : beina  original  readings  for  a year , on  subjects  from 
sacred  history , biography,  geography , antiquities , and  theology.  Especially  design- 
ed for  the  family  circle.  By  John  Kitto,  D.  D.  Evening  series.  The  Life  and 
Death  of  our  Lord.  12mo.,  pp.  433.  New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

This  volume  is  substantially  a history  of  Christ,  reduced  from  the  four  Gospels,  and 
so  related  as  to  comprise  an  interpretation  of  the  incidents  recorded.  The  “ Read- 
ings” are  so  connected  with  each  other  that  they  may  almost  be  perused  as  a con- 
tinuous narrative  divided  into  chapters.  The  work  does  not  consist  of  a selection  of 
topics,  which  yvas  to  a degree  precluded  by  the  desire  to  produce  all  the  incidents  in 
our  Lord's  career,  but  some  circumstances  have  been  set  forth  in  more  full  detail 
than  others,  either  on  account  of  their  paramount  importance,  or  from  the  illustrative 
matter  they  involved,  or  the  explanations  they  required.  In  the  course  of  this  work 
Dr.  Kitto  has  often,  in  a quiet  way,  endeavored  to  meet  various  exceptions  which 
have  been  taken  to  particular  points  in  the  Gospel  history,  but  this  has  not  been  made 
a formal  part  of  his  undertaking.  The  reputation  of  this  author  is  already  well  es- 
tablished with  the  public;  and  the  wide  and  steadfast  favor  with  which  his  works  are 
received  by  religiously  inclined  readers,  is  a substantial  testimonial  of  their  interest 
and  value. 

— Philosophy  of  Mysterious  Agents,  Human  and  Mundane  ; or  the  Dynamic  Laws 
and  Relations  of  Man.  Embracing  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  Phenomena  styled 
“Spiritual  Manifestations.”  By  E.  C.  Rogers.  12mo.,  pp.  336.  Boston  : John  P. 
Jewett  Co. 

# We  have  in  this  volume  the  result  of  a long  and  patient  inquiry  into  those  myste- 
rious phenomena  which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  been  found  to  be  associated  with 
human  beings ; but  which  have  either  been  regarded  as  the  superstition  of  the  igno- 
rant, or  have  merely  received  a flippant  explanation,  or  been  used  as  the  materials  of 
a mystical  philosophy.  Still,  the  subject  is  not  without  its  importance.  The  myste- 
ries of  Alcnemy  have  been  transformed  into  the  precise  laws  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
fearful  wonders  of  Astrology  have  assumed  the  sublime  principles  of  Astronomy. 
The  author  of  these  pages  contends  that  these  mysterious  phenomena  are  either  the 
productions  of  spirits  of  another  world,  or  of  causes  lying  within  the  sphere  of  this 
world,  and  that  the  most  thorough  and  candid  investigation  can  decide  this.  This  he 
has  attempted,  and  has  aimed  to  adopt  and  closely  follow  a strictly  scientific  method 
in  his  investigations.  The  result  is  a work  not  merely  to  be  read  but  to  be  studied ; 
and  which  from  its  merits  is  entitled  to  a favorable  consideration  in  all  quarters. 

8. — Speeches  in  Congress. — By  Joshua  R.  Giddings.  12mo  , pp.511.  Boston:  John 
P.  Jewett  & Co. 

The  author  of  these  speeches  entered  Congress  some  fifteen  years  since,  and  during 
that  time  has  distinguished  himself  for  his  speeches  on  the  slavery  question.  In  com- 
piling the  present  volume  he  has  selected  only  such  of  his  speeches  as  refer  to  that 
subject,  omitting  such  portions  as  relate  to  other  questions,  or  which  constitute  a re- 
argument  of  some  point  previously  examined.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing 
the  views  of  the  author  upon  all  questions  touching  slavery,  which  have  been  present- 
ted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  will  find  them  in  the  present  volume  clearly  and 
distinctly  set  forth. 

4. — American  Missionary  Memorial,  Including  Biographical  and  Historical  Sketches. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Pierson,  A.  M.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.,  pp.  604.  New 
York : Harper  & Bros. 

This  volume  contains  a series  of  portraits  and  the  biographical  sketches,  by  various 
eminent  clergymen,  of  twenty-nine  of  the  first  missionaries  of  various  denominations* 
It  furnishes  us  also  with  a history  of  the  early  organization  of  the  American  Board* 
The  friends  of  missionaries  will  peruse  it  with  great  interest.  The  fullness  of  its  de- 
tails and  the  truthfulness  of  its  pictures  of  the  labors,  trials,  and  last  hours  of  these 
devoted  men,  will  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  readers.  It  serves  in  an  excellent  man- 
ner to  preserve  many  valuable  facts,  which  might  otherwise  soon  be  lost. 
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5.  — White,  Red,  Black . Sketches  of  American  Society  in  the  United  States,  during 

the  Visit  of  their  Guests.  By  Francis  and  Theresa  Pulszky.  2 yoIs.  12ma, 
pp.  331  and  843.  New  York : Redfield. 

The  authors  of  this  work  were  the  companions  of  Kossuth  in  his  tour  through  the 
United  States,  thereby  enjoying  a greater  facility  to  become  acquainted  with  the  poli- 
cy and  society  of  the  new  world  than  is  granted  to  most  travellers.  Madam  Pulszky 
kept  a diary,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  incorporated  in  these  volumes.  It 
does  not  comprise  many  particulars  of  American  habits  and  manners,  but  the  more 
important  and  serious  features  of  our  society.  The  writers  distinctly  disavow  any 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  Kossuth  for  the  views  here  expressed.  Few  books  on 
the  United  States  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  this  one.  The  high  reputation 
of  Mr.  Pulszky,  both  as  a scholar  and  a public  man,  which  he  has  long  enjoyed  both 
in  his  own  country  ^nd  England,  the  absence  of  all  malice,  ill-will,  or  even  disrespect, 
will  secure  for  him  a more  favorable  reception  than  that  to  which  the  book  of  a mere 
stranger  is  entitled.  For  ourselves,  we  nod  many  things  which  are  not  stated  in  the 
manner  we  would  express  them,  but  they  chiefly  relate  to  points  respecting  which  a 
foreigner  may  claim  some  favor. 

6.  — Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ; With  the  original  narra- 
tives of  Marquette,  Allouez,  Membre,  and  Anastase  Douay.  By  John  Gilmeat 
Shea.  8v,o.,  pp.  264.  New  York:  Redfield. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  narratives  of  the  missionaries  of  La  Salle'B  expe- 
dition and  those  of  Marquette,  in  a form  published  from  the  original  manuscripts,  and 
in  accessible  shape.  In  a word,  it  contains  the  complete  accounts  of  the  early  explo- 
ration of  the  Mississippi  If  we  regard  the  men  by  whom  the  exploration  was  rr  ade,  the 
period  at  which  it  was  made,  and  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  voyage,  it  is  entitled 
to  a place  in  the  attention  of  the  public,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  obtained  by  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  most  renowned  explorers.  The  descriptions  possess  an  absorbing  in- 
terest, especially  if  we  contrast  the  Mississippi  of  those  early  days  with  the  Father 
of  the  Waters  of  the  present  day.  The  Indian  villages  on  its  borders,  the  habits  and 
customs,  and  treatment  of  the  explorers  by  the  savages  are  extremely  well  described, 
and  present  U9  with  pictures  of  aboriginal  life  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost 
to  the  world.  A copy  of  the  original  map  of  Marquette  accompanies  the  work,  which 
is  very  striking  object. 

7.  — The  Complete  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  "With  an  Introductory  Essay 
upon  his  Philosophical  and  Theological  Opinions.  Edited  by  Prof.  Soedd.  In 
seven  volumes.  Vol.  1,  2,  8,  and  4.  8vo,  pp.  483, 551, 488,  and  600.  New  York : 
Harper  Brothers. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  contains  an*  Introductory  Essay  by  the  editor,  and  the 
u Aida  to  Reflection,”  and  44  Statesman’s  Manual.”  The  second  contains  44  The  Friend.” 
The  third,  the  44  Literaria  Biogr&phia and  the  fourth,  the  “ Lectures  upon  Shakspeare 
and  other  Dramatists.”  The  admirers  of  this  accomplished  man  will  be  gratified  at 
the  appearance  of  this  edition,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  in  good  taste  and  handsome 
style.  The  Introductory  Essay  describes  the  position  of  Coleridge  as  a Philosopher 
and  Theologian,  and  defends  his  claims  to  the  character  of  an  able  man.  It  is  written 
in  a clear  and  spirited  style,  and  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  modern  sys- 
tems of  philosophy. 

8.  — History  of  Greece.  By  Geo.  Grotb,  Esq.  Vole.  9 and  10.  12mon  pp.  888,  512. 
New  York:  Harper  <fe  Brothers. 

In  these  volumes,  the  history  of  Greece  is  taken  up  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  continued  through  the  periods  of  the  march  of  the  ten  thousand  in  Asia,  the 
Corinthian  War,  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  the  subjugation  of  Olynthua,  the  contest  with 
Thebe9,  and  the  conflict  with  Sicily.  This  work  is  now  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Harpers,  of  this  city,  who  have  become  the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  edition.  We  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  its  very  superior  merits,  its  high  appreciation  of 
democratic  principles,  its  learning,  research,  and  eloquence.  Every  volume,  as  it  ad- 
vances, confirms  our  views,  and  shows  this  to  be  the  most  valuable  history  of  Greece 
in  modem  times. 

9.  — Pictorial  Life  and  Adventures  of  Davy  Crockett.  Written  by  himself.  Embel- 
lished with  spirited  and  beautiful  illustrations.  8voM  pp.  193.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Peterson . 
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10.  — A Gazetteer  of  the  United  States  of  America ; Comprising  a Concise  General 
View  of  the  United  States,  and  Particular  Descriptions  of  the  Several  States,  Ter- 
ritories, Counties,*  Districts,  Cities,  Towns,  Villages ; their  Mountains,  Valleys,  Is- 
lands, Capes,  Bays,  Harbors,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Canals,  Railroads,  <fec.;  With  the  Gov- 
ernments, Literary  and  other  Public  Institutions  of  the  Country.  Also  its  Mineral 
Springs,  Waterfalls,  Caves,  Beaches,  and  other  Fashionable  Resorts;  to  which  are 
added  Valuable  Statistical  Tables,  and  a Map  of  the  United  States.  By  John  Hat- 
wood.  8vo.,  pp.  861.  Hartford : Case,  Tiffany  <fc  Co. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  work  has  been  engaged  for  many  yeara  in  preparing 
gazetteers  of  the  New  England  States,  which  have  proved  very  acceptable.  In  the 
compilation  of  this  work,  he  has  gone  over  the  whole  ground  occupied  by  other  works 
of  the  kind,  questioning,  doubting,  and  obtaining  accurate  information  from  the  most 
reliable  sources  at  every  step.  The  standard  authorities  which  have  been  consulted 
are  the  general  and  local  gazetteers  of  former  dates,  numerous  county  and  town  histo- 
nes, the  historical  collections  of  the  several  States , the  American  Almanac,  congress- 
ional and  State  documents,  reports  of  corporations,  topical  and  coast  surveys,  journal 
of  the  most  intelligent  tourists,  guide  books,  maps,  geographical,  geological,  and  sta- 
tistical works,  <fcc. 

11.  — Great  Truths  by  Great  Authors . A Dictionary  of  Aids  to  Reflection ; Quotations 
of  Maxims,  Metaphors,  Counsels,  Cautions,  Aphorisms,  Proverbs,  <fcc.,  <fcc.  From 
Writers  of  all  Ages  and  both  Hemispheres.  8vo.,  pp.  664.  Philadelphia:  Lippin- 

. cott,  Grambo  <&  Co. 

The  English  compiler  of  this  work  has  collected  into  a narrow  compass,  and  arrang- 
ed in  a form  convenient  for  reference  and  consultation,  several  thousand  of  the  most 
remarkable  utterances,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  the  great  among  all  nations,  but  chiefly 
of  the  great  men  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  American  edition  before  us,  is 
not  only  an  entire  reprint  of  the  English,  but  has  been  eularged  and  enriched  by  sev- 
eral hundred  extracts  from  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  Ames,  Wirt,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Story,  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Everett,  Prescott,  and  many  others.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  collection  of  the  kind  ex- 
tant, and  altogether  forms  a mine  of  thought  of  inestimable  value  to  every  one. 

12.  — Hand-Book  of  Universal  Geography  ; being  a Gazetteer  of  the  World , based  on 
the  Census  of  the  United  States , England , and  France,  for  1861.  Edited  by  T.  C. 
Callicott.  8 vo.,  pp.  866.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  series  of  Putnam’s  Home  Encyclopedia.  Johnston’s 
Dictionary  of  Geography  has  served  for  its  basis,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  the  townships  and  counties  heretofore  omitted,  and  correct- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  returns  of  the  most  recent  census.  It  is  probably  more  full 
and  complete  than  McCulloch’s,  or  any  other  work  of  a similar  character.  The  sys- 
tem of  abbreviation  is  easily  understood,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  is  of  a high  order.  It  is  an  indispensible  addition  to  the  series  of  volumes 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  it  no  whit  inferior  in  merit  to  either  of 
the  others. 

18. — The  Miseries  of  Human  Life;  An  Old  Friend  in  a New  Dress.  12mo.,  pp.  182. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Here  is  a graphic  picture 'of  the  minor  miseries  to  which  human  life  is  ever  subject* 
The  alternation  of  smiles  and  tears  is  as  constant  and  as  decided  as  the  general  divis- 
ion of  the  earth’s  surface  into  land  and  water.  The  trials  of  Mr.  Testy  and  Mr.  Sen- 
sitive are  ever  unvaried.  Here  every  supposable  instance  of  provocation  is  collected, 
and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  proper  to  be  enraged  at  each,  plainly  hinted  if  not  pre- 
scribed. Our  old  friend  under  his  new  face  will  be  welcome  in  all  quarters. 

14. — History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Adolphus  M.  Hunt.  12mo.,  pp 
286.  Cincinnati : Moore  <k  Anderson. 

This  work  is  compiled  from  authentic  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  even  of  the  latest  date.  The  details  possess  much  interest  for 
students  of  our  Western  History.  The  book  is  evidently  prepared  with  care,  and  is 
entitled  to  reliance,  as  an  authority  for  the  facts  stated. 

16. — Woman's  Life  ; or  the  Trials  of  Caprice.  By  Miss  Emus  Carter.  8vo.,  pp. 
209.  New  York:  Garrett  <fe  Co. 
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16.  — The  Merchants?  and  Bankerd  Almanac,  for  1853.  Containing : L list  of  all  tbs 

Banks  in  each  state,  city,  and  town — Names  of  President,  Cashier,  Ac.  H list  of 
Private  Bankers  in  all  the  prominent  cities  and  towns,  U.  S.  ILL  List  of  Banks  and 
Private  Bankers  in  London.  IV.  List  of  Private  Bankers  in  Europe,  Asia,  South 
America,  Ac.  V.  Commercial  and  Exchange  Tables  of  all  Nations.  YL  Miscella- 
neous Information.  New  York : Published  Dy  J.  Smith  Homans,  Editor  of  the  Bank- 
ers’ Magazine.  * a 

This  volume  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  merchants,  because  it  embraces  the  con? 
mercial  and  exchange  tables  of  nearly  all  countries  with  whom  we  are  engaged  in  tradd. 
To  the  banker  and  the  money  dealer  it  is  useful,  because  it  furnishes,  in  a small  com- 
pass, an  accurate  list  of  our  moneyed  institutions  throughout  the  Union,  and  a list  of 
private  bankers  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  Statesi  The  foe  sim- 
iles of  recent  French,  English,  and  American  coins  will  be  found  interesting  to  all 
classes.  For  the  convenience  of  patrons  at  a distance,  the  volume  is  issued  so  as  to  be 
transmitted  per  mail. 

17.  — A Digest  of  the  Laws , Customs , Manners , and  Institutions  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Nations.  By  Thomas  Dew,  late  President  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  8von  pp.  668.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A Co. 

This  volume  was  originally  prepared  in  the  shape  of  lectures,  in  the  historical  de- 
partment of  the  literary  institution  over  which  the  author  presided,  and  during  his  life- 
time it  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  students,  but  never  published.  It  is  a careful, 
laborious,  and  instructive  digest  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  civilization  of  ancient  and 
modern  nations.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  from  all  compendiums  now  in  use  in  schools 
and  colleges.  This  will  be  found  more  particularly  true  of  the  chapters  on  the  Refor- 
mation, the  Papal  Power,  the  English  Constitution,  and  the  French  Revolution.  There 
is  no  question  that  a work  of  this  high  character  has  long  been  needed,  and  that  it  will 
prove  an  excellent  and  valuable  substitute  for  a large  number  of  works  now  in  use,  and 
which  are  scarcely  anything  more  than  chronologies. 

18.  — Daisy  Bums.  A Tale.  By  Julia  Kavanagh.  Three  volumes  in  one.  12mo, 
pp.  472.  New  York : D.  Appleton  A Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  must  successful  writers  of  fiction  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Her  pen  is  touched  with  fire,  and  the  characters  she  portrays  possess  a 
strength  and  energy,  combined  with  elevation  and  dignity,  which  few  can  describe. 
The  scenes  of  her  stories  are  full  of  interest,  and  are  always  lively  and  attractive. 
The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  her  most  meritorious  productions,  and  although  some- 
what lengthy,  yet  no  reader  will  regret  it  or  desire  it  to  be  abridged. 

19.  — The  Heir  of  Redclyffe . By  the  author  of  “The  Two  Guardians,”  Ac.  2 vola 
12 mo.,  pp,  818  and  812.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  powerful  tales  of  the  day.  Its  object  or  moral, 
is  to  show  the  triumph  of  principle  over  prejudice,  and  the  high  order  of  character 
which  is  developed  by  an  early  adherence  to  rectitude  in  all  things.  It  is' written  in 
a polished  and  vigorous  style,  and  will  produce  quite  an  impression. 

20.  — A Winter  in  Madeira  and  a Summer  in  Spain  and  Florence . By  John  A Do. 
Fifth  Edition.  12mo.,  pp.  377.  New  York : D.  Appleton  A Co. 

These  are  very  pleasant  sketches  of  what  the  author  saw  in  a brief  tour  in  Madeira 
and  Spain,  and  are  as  fresh  and  novel  as  if  they  described  events  just  taken  place. 
' For  the  countries  to  which  they  relate  present  no  novel  features  in  a long  senes  of 
years.  The  volume  has  been  received  with  much  favor,  and  four  editions  have  been 
called  for  in  a very  short  time. 

21.  — J tamers  Diary  ; a Legend  of  the  Rhine : and  Rebecca  and  Rowena.  By  Wm. 
M.  Thackeray.  12 mo.,  pp.  295.  New  York : D.  Appleton  A Co. 

These  humorous  stories,  from  the  pointed  pen  of  Thackeray,  form  the  beet  volume 
of  Appleton’s  Popular  Library. 

22.  — A Fortnight  in  Ireland .•  By  Sir  Francis  Head.  12  mo., pp.  215.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam. 

The  reader  will  recognize  Sir  Francis  in  every  page  of  this  book.  Active,  observing, 
spirited,  pungent,  and  flashy,  he  gives  us  many  graphic  sketches  of  the  beautiful  Em- 
erald Isle. 
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28. — The  Fiscal  History  of  Texas.  Embracing  an  account  of  its  revenues,  debts,  and 
currency,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  1884  to  1852 ; with  remarks 
on  American  debts.  By  Wm.  M.  Gouge.  8von  pp.  827.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott, 
Grambo  <fe  Co. 

A history  of  the  finances  of  Texas  can  have  but  little  interest,  as  such,  for  the  pub- 
lic. To  suppose  this  to  be  the  great  feature  of  the  volume  before  us  would  be  a mis- 
take. The  nscal  history  of  Texas  serves  as  a basis  on  which  to  illustrate  the  vigor 
and  force  of  right  principles  in  relation  to  public  debts,  revenues,  and  currency. 
Viewed  in  this  aspect,  the  volume  assumes  a new  importance,  especially  with  intelli- 
gent public  men.  The  author  is  a writer  of  ability  on  financial  subjects,  and  he  has 
here  given  us  a volume  both  illustrative  and  able  on  some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  public  finance. 

24. — Politics  for  American  Christians : A Word  upon  our  Example  as  a Nation,  our 
Labor,  our  Trade,  Elections,  Education,  and  Congressional  Legislation.  8vo.,  pp. 
134.  Philadelphia:  Lippencott,  Grambo  Co. 

The  bearing  of  Christianity  upon  social  and  political  relations  is  the  ch’ef  idea  run- 
ning through  these  pages.  The  work  is  probably  by  the  same  pen  which  wrote 
u New  Themes  for  Protestant  Clergy.”  This  volume,  though  more  brief,  possesses  no 
less  interest  It  is  original  in  its  views,  clear  and  powerful  in  its  arguments,  and 
draws  the  line  between  God  and  Mammon  and  Baal,  in  a manner  which  would  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  many  distinguished  Christians  to  look  at  it. 

26. — Lectures  on  Life  and  Health ; or  the  Laws  and  Means  of  Physical  Culture.  By 
William  A Alcott,  M.  D.,  author  of  numerous  works  on  Education,  Morals,  Health, 
and  Physiology.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  pp.  500.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson 
<t  Co. 

This  is  a valuable  work,  replete  with  sound  common  tense  views  and  suggestions. 
The  lectures  chiefly  relate  to  the  laws  of  health,  wi  h continual  appeals  to  anatomy 
and  physiology  as  their  basis.  The  work  is  written  in  an  intelligible  style,  without, 
as  a marked  feature,  any  of  that  rhetoric  which  not  unfrequeutly,  in  our  time,  detracts 
from  the  merit  of  an  instructive  work.  The  style  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  merit, 
but  it  is  of  that  order  that  will  be  appreciated  by  persons  of  a natural  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivated  taste. 

26. — The  Church  Journal.  A Religious  Family  Paper,  established  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Intelligence,  chiefly  Ecclesiastical  and  Religious,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gos- 

£el  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Edited  by  Clergymen  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
>ew  York:  Pudney  <fc  Russell  and  Stanford  Swords. 

This  journal  is  designed  by  its  editors  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  with  correctness  and  plainness,  but  in  a moderate,  kind,  and  considerate  spirit. 
It  is  uncommitted  to  party  or  personal  measures,  and  seeks  to  abstain  from  controversy. 
The  four  numbers  already  issued  are  very  handsome  specimens  of  a newspaper,  and 
their  contents  are  ably  and  judiciously  selected. 

27. — Pastoral  Theology  ; or  the  Theory  of  the  Evangelical  Ministry.  By  A.  Vinet. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  387.  New  York: 
Harper  Bros. 

A survey  of  the  entire  duties  of  a religious  pastor  is  taken  in  these  pages,  and  scarce- 
ly a single  important  point  is  omitted.  It  is  quite  vigorous  in  its  tone,  and  displays 
much  nice  discrimination  in  its  opinions.  To  all  clergymen  it  will  prove  a valuable 
work,  being  the  production  of  a writer  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  The  translation  pre- 
serves the  spirit  of  the  original  to  an  uncommon  degree,  while  its  accuracy  is  unques- 
tionable. 

28. — On  the  Lessons  in  Proverbs;  being  the  substance  of  Lectures  delivered  to 
Young  Men’s  Societies  at  Pents worth  ana  elsewhere.  By  R.  C.  Trench,  B.D.,  12mo., 
pp.  138.  New  York : Redfield. 

Proverbs  are  the  subject  of  this  work,  their  origin,  poetry,  wit,  wisdom,  and  theolo- 
gy. The  author  has  endeavored  to  explore  their  hidden  meaning,  and  to  turn  them  to 
useful  moral  instruction.  His  work  is  carefully  written,  and  abounds  in  entertainment, 
with  much  instruction  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

29. — Minnie  Grey : or  Who  is  the  Heir  t By  the  Author  of  w Amy  Lawrence." 
8 vo.,  pp.  215.  New  York  : Garret  A Oo. 
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30.  — Reason  and  Faith  ; and  other  Miscellanies  of  Henry  Rogers,  author  of  * Eclipse 
of  Faith.”  12rao.,  pp.  460.  Boston : Crosby  Nichols. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  late  work,  4‘  Eclipse  of  Faith,”  and  the  high  reputation 
which  it  has  obtained  for  him,  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  favorable  reception  «f 
many  articles  from  his  pen,  heretofore  published  in  the  English  reviews*  They  a*» 
entitled,  “Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Fuller;”  “Andrew  Marvel;"  “ Luther's  Cor* 
respondence  and  Character;”  “ Genius  and  Writings  of  Pascal;”  “ Sacred  Eloquence — 
the  British  Pulpit;”  “ The  Variety  and  Glory  of  Literature;”  “ Right  of  Private  Jodg* 
ment ;”  “ Reason  and  Faith — their  Claims  and  Conflicts.”  These  interesting  topics  m 
treated  with  unusual  eloquence  and  ability. 

31.  — New  Sights : or , Life  in  Galway.  A Tale.  By  Mas.  J.  Sad  like,  author  of  “ Willy 
Burke,”  “ Alice  Burdan,”  etc.  New  York  : D.  & J.  Sadlier. 

An  interesting  Catholic  tale,  dedicated,  to  quote  the  glowing  and  patriotic  language 
of  the  fair  author,  “ to  the  faithful  aDd  much-enduring  people  of  Ireland : to  those  who 
still  cling  with  undying  love  to  the  beautiful  land  of  their  birth,  enduring  all  things 
rather  than  break  asunder  the  tie  which  binds  them  to  the  “ Niobe  of  nations and  te 
those  who  have  left  the  graves  of  their  fathers  to  seek  a home  beneath  foreign  skies — 
all  alike  bound  together  by  one  glorious  bond,  the  ancient,  time-honored,  never  changing 
faith.” 

32.  — The  Sickness  and  Health  of  the  People  of  Bledbum.  12 mo.,  pp.  148.  Boston; 
Crosby,  Nichols  <&  Co. 

Such  is  the  title  of  an  admirable  story,  founded  upon  facts  in  this  country,  wfa& 
was  published  in  the  “ Household  Words  ” about  three  years  ago.  Apart  from  any 
local  reference  it  has  merits  of  its  own.  It  enforces  duties  to  be  discharged,  portrays 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  to  be  cultivated,  exhibits,  either  as  warning  or  encourage 
ment,  conduct  to  be  avoided  or  imitated  in  every  human  life. 

33.  — Europe  in  a Hurry.  By  George  Wilkes.  12mo.,  pp.  449.  New  York:  Long 
<fe  Brother. 

Although,  as  one  would  infer  from  the  title,  Europe  was  visited  and  seen  in  a a 
hurry,”  and  although  the  author  makes  no  pretensions  to  method,  his  volume  gives  a 
very  racy  and  agreeable  series  of  descriptions — which  are  graphic — and  such  reflec- 
tions, as  suggest  themselves  to  a mind  alive  to  all  that  is  novel  and  attractive,  along 
what  has  been  termed  the  American  route  between  Liverpool  and  Rome. 

34.  — Truth ; or,  Pensis  Clareton . A Narrative  of  Church  History  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylor.  12mo.  New  York:  Standiord  and 
Swords. 

A religious  story  of  much  merit.  It  portrays  several  classes  of  character  at  int®* 
esting  periods  of  English  history,  about  which  erroneous  opinions  are  said  to  prevafl. 
To  set  the  truth  forth  in  its  spotless  robe  has  been  the  inspiring  motive  of  this  pope* 
lar  writer  in  this  well- told  tale. 

86. — Summer  Rambles  in  the  West.  By  Mrs.  Ellet,  author  of  “ Pioneer  Women  of 
the  West,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  268.  New  York : J.  C.  Riker. 

Mrs.  Ellet  is  a very  agreeable  writer,  and  in  the  present  volume  has  given  ns  **sa 
graphic  descriptions  and  pleasant  pictures  of  scenes  and  incidents  connected  with  kv 
“ramblings”  in  the  West  during  the  past  year. 

86. — Thalatla  : A Book  for  the  Sea  Side.  18mo.,  pp.  206.  Boston:  Ticknar,  Rood 
<fe  Fields. 

The  present  volume  contains  more  than  a hundred  poems,  from  more  than  half  that 
number  of  poets,  English,  American,  German,  and  Spanish,  all  relating  to  the  ooett 
in  some  of  its  manifold  moods,  and  its  deep  poetical  aspects. 

39. — Hatchie ; or  the  Guardian  Slave.  By  Warren  T.  Ashton.  Linux,  pp.  219. 
Boston : B.  B.  Mussey. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  work  to  be  classed  among  the  “ Uncle  Tom  Literature  * si 
the  day,  for  it  takes  no  view  of  negro  life  relating  to  either  side  of  the  question.  But 
it  is  a stirring  tale  of  South  Western  Life. 

38. — Waverley  Novels.  Abbotsford  Edition.  Part  19:  Woodstock.  Lippmcotil 
Grambo  <fc  Co. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE, 


STABILITY,  SECURITY,  PERPETUITY. 


rHE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 

NO.  86  WALL  STREET. 

NET  ACCUMULATED  CASH  FUND,  $1, COO, 000. 


Securely  invested  in  Bunds  and  Mortgages  on  real  estate,  chiefly  in  this  city  or 
Brooklyn,  (the  real  estate,  in  each  and  every  case,  being  worth  double  the  amount 
loaned  thereon,)  and  in  Stocks  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  States. 

ALL  THE  PROFITS  ARE  DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED,  and, on  Policies 
for  the  whole  of  life,  will  be  made  available  in  part  payment  of  premiums,  after  the 
dividend  of  1853,  to  those  who  wish  it. 

Annuities  granted  on  favorable  terms. 

Losses  settled  promptly. 

TRUSTEES. 


Jo*.  B.  Collins, 
Alfred  Edwards, 
Rederick  S.  Winston, 
Isaac  G.  Pearson, 
Tlieo.  Sedgwick, 
George  It.  Clarke, 
John  Wadsworth, 
Robert  Schuvler. 
John  V.  L.  Pruvn, 
Moses  H.  Grinnell, 
John  C.  Cruger, 
Francis  S.  Lathrop, 


Abraham  Bininger, 

R.  H.  McCurdy, 
Joseph  Blunt, 

John  P.  Yelverton, 
William  Moore, 

John  H.  Swift, 

David  A.  Comstock, 
Gouver’nr  M.  Wilkins, 
Joseph  Tuckerman, 
Charles  Ely, 

John  M.  Stuart, 


William  Betts, 

C.  W.  Faber, 

Henry  Wells, 

Stacey  B.  Collins, 
Jonathan  Miller, 
Samuel  M.  Cornell, 
James  Chambers, 
Wm.  J.  Bunker, 
Nathaniel  Hayden, 
Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Lewis  F.  Battelle, 


Alfred  Pell, 

JOSEPH  B.  COLLINS  president 


ISAAC  ABB  ATT  Secretary, 
i CHARLES  GILL,  Actuary. 

JOSEPH  BLUNT,  Counsellor. 

M IN  TURN  POST,  M.  D.,  Medical  Examiner,  who  attends  at  the  office  daily,  from 
II  to  12$  o’clock. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co., 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  $200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  invested. 
Take  risks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  in  Providence ; and  on  Mercnaa- 
dise  and  Buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 

*ASA  BIGELOW,  Jr,,  46  Finc«strect,  corner  of  William, 
Providence , R.  I.  April  1 1847.  SULLIVAN  DORR.  President 

GEORGE  W.  WOOD, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER, 

2 DUTCH-STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Blanks,  Bill-Heads>  &c., 

EXECUTED  IN  THE  BEST  MANNER, 

AND  ON  THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

Power  Presswork,  on  the  improved  Adams  Press,  done  in  the  best  manner,  and  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Particular  attention  given  to  Wood- Cut  Printing. 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

E.tabli.hcd  July,  1839. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

At  143  Fnlton-itreet,  New  York— At  Fire  Dollars  per  Annum. 


The  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEff 

is  devoted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION— BANKING,  CUR- 
RENCY, and  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME  LAW— FIRE 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLAND  NAVI- 

GATION-NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS—, 
including  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— RIVERS  and 

HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  the  great  Commercial  and  Lsluk 
trial  Interests  of  die  Country  and  the  World. 

It  baa  been  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Editor  acd  Pro- 
prietor to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Commercial  Intelligence, 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  indispensable  to 
the  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Financier,  Banker,  Broker,  Ship  j 
ter,  Ship  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  Manufacturer,  than  to  the  Merchant  and  Buboes*  ; 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discussions  and  its  Static 
tics,  taking  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce,  the  page*  of  the  i 
Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  for  the  Farmer, , 
als<>— for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  of  the  North. 

The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  Magazine  a natiraal 
spirit  and  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  our  wide-  j 
spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Territory  of  tb*  | 
Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the  principle*  of  trade, 
he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and  opinions;  ami. 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  and  embody  the  scientific  and  practical  <»p*ra- 
linos  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  will  l>e  ever  open  to  the  free  and  fair  discussion  of  ! 
every  subject  legitimately  falling  within  its  general  scope  and  its  original  design. 

The  number,  for  December,  1 852,  completed  the  twenty -seventh  semi-annual  volume  i 
ofthe  Merchants’  Magazine.  The  work  has  be  en  enlarged  more  than  one-third  since  its  f 
commencement  in  July,  1889,  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly  Eight  Humhrd  ' 
octavo  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  be  obtained  at  the  publish-  , 
er’s  office,  142  Fulton-street,  New  York,  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  for  Two  Dol-  ! 
lars  and  a Half  per  volume. 

Cdamber  or  Cox mbxck  or  Paris,  Paris,  28  December,  l£5i. 

Mr.  Freeman  Hunt. 

Sir  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  haring  hail  occasion  to  consult  the  Magazine -which  t 
you  have  published  for  so  many  yeurs  past,  could  not  but  fully  appreciate  its  great  mem.  It  has  re- 
marked the  sustained  zeal  and  care  with  which  you  have  brought  together  in  itt  pimes,  sutisiical  i 
mutter  ofthe  highest  interest,  u»  well  as  disquisitions  of  the  utmost  importance  and  utility  ; and  the 
Chamber  knows  of  no  better  way  of  testifying  its  appreciation  of  your  work,  than  by  subscribing  tor 
the  Magazine  for  its  Library.  The  Treasurer  ha  been  directed  to  charge  one  of  our  correspondents 
in  New  York  with  this  duty,  and  also  to  forwards  to  you  this  letter,  which  we  conclude  Sir,  by  offering  , 
you  the  assurances  of  our  highest  consideration. 

Horace  Say,  Secretary.  L EG  ENT  l L,  President  of  the  Chamber. 

At  a stated  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  Slat,  1831, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  without  a dissenting  voice:— 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trade  viewing  the  importance  of  a publication,  which  condenses  in  on 
attractive  and  eDduring  form,  general  informal  km  and  statistic*  relating  to  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial purauila  of  our  country,  venture  to  recommend  *■*  Hunt' * Merchants'  Mageutn*  and  Cmamit’ 
Review"  as  possessing  these  requisites  in  an  eminent  degtee,  and  trust  Ibelr  fellow- citizens  may  be  , 
induced  to  encourage  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  in  his  arduous  labors  by  becoming  subscriber*  to  hie 
periodical. 

Resolved.,  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  fiasolution  be  fumiihtd  Mr.  Uukt,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board. 

THOS.  P.  COPE,  ProsidcnL  C.  C.  Childs,  Secretary. 

CiNctNHATt  Chamber  nr  Commerce,  February  4th,  1*31. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4th,  1851,  the  following  rear* la* 

Wuna  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

Resolved,  Thul  Hunt’s  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review,  is  a work  of  great  Interest 
ami  utility,  and  is  signaliy  adapted  to  iniorm  the  merchants  upon  the  numerous  facts  relative  u>  U»r 
foreign  and  internal  mule  of  the  country,  its  nmntiii.cturva  and  agricultural  statistics ; and  that  the 
thunks  of  the  m<  rcuntile  community  are  due  to  Its  editor,  Freeman  Hunt.  K»q„  for  the  Industry  ami 
ability  with  which  lie  has  conducted  it  lor  so  many  years. 

He  solved.  Thai  we  recommend  its  more  general  circulation,  and  that  a copy  of  tl»c*e  Rrso!ot|«n*  be 
for  ward  ml  to  Ala.  Hunt.  IHcaIaro  h«rro,  feedvtary. 


lioortfc  W.  W ood  Priuter,  No,  if  Oatch-ltrvcL 
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